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(fir" Booki for Subacriptiona to tliu Stock of 
the New-York and Erie Railroad will be 
opened on the 9th, lOlh, niid 11th of July, 
at Ibtt Merchnnts' Exchange, m this city. 
Niw.YoRB AHO Albakt Railkoad.- 
tu« npua caBed upon by the importance, to ihii 
eommunity, ofthe ttbove named Railronil, to nsk 
for the following stHteraent of facte Hn attemiv 
peruBMl. They will SHtiefy, we believe, any un 
prefadiced and candid person, that the project 
for a nilroad fVoni this city to ^Ibany, through 
the eaatefti, or even the more centra), pnrt ofthe 
counties lying eoet ofthe Hudson, and border. 
ing t^wn Connecticut and MusBachuBetla, will 
not only prove a safe, but in fact a judicious 
invest ment to the capitalist. It has been 
urged by many, and with very plausible argu. 
menta too, that a railroad so near, and parallel 
to, auoli a water course as the Hudson, can 
nerer beconte pr-xtactive stock; because, 
they aayi transportation eannbt be eflectcd 
aa clieap upon it as upon the river ; this may 
be true so ftir as it relates to goods intended for, 
or produce deposited in, the etorehotises imme- 
diately oD the river, and during nine months of 
tbe year, but not so when we refer to the 
terior or remote parts of those counties, as well 
as to the counties in the adjoining states, where 
they have to pay. in addition to river freight, the 
expeoae of transportation to, and often of stor- 
age at, the river : nor can tbe trip to and from 
New-York be performed with the same ease, 
ftcility and despatch, by the river as b; a rail- 



road. The ordinary rate of wpced upon thcl 
river does not now exceed about twelve uiilee per^ 
hour, whilst 15, and even 20, miles mny with ease 
be attained on a railroad by locomotives — and wc 
have not a doubt that greater improvements will 
be made in Che construction of railroads and rail, 
road machinery within twenty years to come. 
than have been made in steamboats within 
twenty years past; nor do we believt 
calculate too sanguinely upon the spirit of the 
Hge, when we say that our faith is strong in the 
belief that, before the 4th of July, 1B50, (lie man 
of busiiieos may take his breakfast and tea in 
New-York and dine the came dwy in Al. 
bany. With a railroad from New-York (o 
Albany there will be morn uniformity of busi. 
than at present ; the farmer and manufac- 
turer will be able to send the produce of their 
labor to market as soon as it ia rendy, instead 
of keeping it on hand until the riveropeiiB, and 

ipecially those articles of a perishable nature, 
by exposure to warm weather. Butter, Inrd. 
poultry, pork, and various other articles equally 
necessary for every day's use, may be brought 
to market with as great eaae during the coldi 
days of winter as at any other season, by which 
the farmer will receive good prices, nn<[ 
izen will obtain them at a more reason, 
able rate than at present. 

There will be found in tliia number of thf 
Journal a commtinioation from Mr. Sullivan, 
die preservation of Wood Rails. It is a 
subject well worthy of investigation, particu- 
larly at the present moment, when books are 
opened for two railroads of such vast 
importance as the ytm-York and £rteend 
New-York and Albany. If the theory is 

nse amount of money may be saved 
by its adoption; if not correct, it should 
decided before it shall have been extensively 
adopted. 

We observe in the Albany Daily Advertiser 
very particolar account ofthe first loeomoiivi 
engine placed upon tbe Saratoga Railroad. 

According to this account, it is one of thi 
most complete looomotives which have been in 
vented. It left Schenectady with a train of] 
freight waggons, on the morning of the 2d of 
July, overtaking a train of passenger 
Balieton, which it took np in addition, and 



' with IheHp arrived at Saratoga in one hour and 
forty minntes, stoppages included. Its second 
trip over, wa^^ in tlte afternoon of the name day. 
It left Schenectady at 5 P. M. with a train of 
ears, and reached Saratoga in one hour and 
thirty minutes, stoppages included; ;uid this 
was during a heavy thunder shower, working 
with only about thirty pounds of steam, over 
muddy rails. A gentleman who was passen- 
9, ibut, during some part of the way, 
the speed v/au at lenat thirty miles per hour! 
After a very minute description of every part, 
too much in detail for our space, the Albany 
Daily e.oiicluiles with the following summing 
up of its properties : 

The engine is very eHsily cleaned, and it; by 

I convenient arrangement as eaaily miinaged. 

It is capable of drawing 15 lous at the ralt> 
of 17 miicM an hour, and even more, with about 
five buHhrla of cokf, which will cost perhaps 
10 or 12 shillings. 

It will do the work of ijfl horses, which are 
Ml expense of $50 a day, for the comparatively 
trilling sum of SI5 a day, all expenses included. 

It will enable travellers to reach Saratoga in 
Lwo hours and a half from Albany, if the Mo- 
dawk company do not Bufler the private inler- 
ssts of two or three persons tocreate unneces- 
sary delays at Srhcnectndy — delays against 
which there is an unariinioue complaint. 

Jt allows what may be done by good mansge- 

ent, on a cheap and useful road ; and nddN 
another to the many proofs already existing, of 
the skill nnil good conduct of the directors and 



The "CamiJen and Amboy Ruil Road and Trana. 

irtalion and ihc Delaware and Rarilsn Canal Com- 

inieSi" paid to the Treasurer of ihe Siate of New 
Jacaey, on the 2Tth June, the sum of IIS.OOU, for (he 
Ural 6 monibe ninniag pasiangere, &c, via eaid Rail 
Road, being the halfyearly payment oflhe 130,000, 

ipulated by aaid companies To be paid (o ihc Stale of 
New Jetspy, for privileges grunted. 

L'tica A\a SciiEKBPTADT R*ii.ao*D.— The fotlow- 
\g are the aunip aubscribed at the reepeclive places 
L whieh the hooka were opened, for iha capital Block 

New York .... 85,288.000 

Albatiy ... - 3,357,000 

Uiica . . - - 4,300,000 

Schinceiad}' 1,541,000 



*14,374,O0O 
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Ne W.York and Albany Railroad. — Seve-i 
ral years have now elapsed since the attention! 
of our citizens was £urst directed to the import-! 
ant object of opening a direct and improved 
line of communication from the city of New- 
York through the heart of tlie country which 
lies between the Hudson and Connecticut 
rivers. i 

However valuable and important may be the 
water communications which this city nowj 
possesses, it;is still desirable to obtain a free 
intercourse with those parts of the country i 
which are remote from navigable waters. It 
is also important that this intercourse should: 
be free from the embarrassments and periodi-j 
cal interruptions to which navigation is subject, 
and from the troublesome and expensive ship- 
ments and retransportations to which this 
mode of conveyance is necessarily subject. Nor 
can the multifarious productions of the interior 
country be otherwise brought to the doors of 
its citizens, or rendered fully available to their 
comfort, and to tlie growth and prosperity of 
both city and country. 

Impelled by considerations of this character, 
a number of our citizens were at a former pe- 
riod induced to undertake the construction of 
the Sharon canal, a work which afforded the 
best prospect then known to the public of real- 
izing these objects. Had that work been com- 
pleted, it would still have failed in the import- 
ant desideratum of affording a free intercourse 
during the winter months, when the usual 
means of conveyance are for the most part un- 
available ; nor would it have been at all adapted 
to the advantageous transportation of pas- 
sengers, which is often the most important 
and always the most profitable business of 
a railroad. A concurrence of adverse cir- 
cumstances, in connexion with the spirit of 
stock-jobbing, which prevailed so extensively 
at that period, gave a death-blow to that enter- 
prise at an early stage of its progress. The su- 
perior advantages of railways were at that 
period unknown to the public, and the failure 
in executing the canal, though painful to its 
patriotic friends, can at this time hardly be re- 
grettcd, since it leaves this valuable s«^ction of 
the country open to an improvement of a more 
useful and important character. 

Since the advantages of railways for general 
purposes have been practically demonstrated, 
further attention has been given to this imporU 
ant line of intercourse, and near the close of 
the year 1830 public notice was given of an 
application to the legislature of New-York, for 
an act of incorporation for the purpose of con- 
structing a Railway from the city of New- York 
to a point near Sharon in Connecticut, having 
in view the general route which had been 
chosen for the Sharon Canal, and for liberty to 
extend the railway at a future period so as to 
intersect the Hudson at or near the city of Al- 
bany. But owing to a defect in the publication 
of this notice, the subject was not at that time 
brought before the legislature. 

The rapid accumulation of the evidence in 
favor of railroads, and the degree of confidence 
and expectation which that evidence was cftl- 
cukted to inspire, now rendered it imperative 
on the friends of this improvement to present 
^ its claims before the legislature and the public, 
* on the broad footing of its manifest utility and 
importance. Legal notice was accordingly 
given in the summer of 1831, of an application 
which should comprise the objects first contem- 
nlated, and should also provide for a continuous 
line of railroad to the cities of Albany and 
Troy : and in addition to its primary objects, 
thus remove those embarrassments whichannu- 
ally occur from the suspension of the usual 
intercourse through the channel of the Hud- 
son. 

A provisional commiKec, which was organ- 
ised m this stage of the proceedings, published 
a prospectus of the undertaking, in which theyi 
remark as follows : j 

"The rapid extension of the means of im-i 
provcmcnt, which is resulting from the intro- 
duction of railways and the use of locomotive 



steam engines, has rendered it obvious that the 
establishment of this mode of intercourse be- 
tween our great commercial metropolis and th^ 
interior portions of the country is not only eli- 
gible in itself, but is also demanded by a just 
regard to our present and future interests. 
With these views the committee propose to their 
fellow-citizens to unite their etlbrts for estab- 
lishing a line of railway from the city of New- 
York to the city of Albany, and connecting at 
that point with the great lines of intercourse 
which extend through the valleys of the Hud- 
son and the Mohawk, to the Northern and the 
western lakes. By this means a highly im- 
proved and uninterrupted communication will 
be preserved at all seasons with the interior 
of the state and its seat of government ; new 
and extensive sources of wealth in the mineral, 
agricultural, and manufacturing departments 
of industry will be opened ; and a main trunk 
or channel be formed for a most valuable sys- 
tem of communication with the New-England 
states, and which will serve as a base line for 
numerous branches and lateral eomnjunications 
of lesser magnitude and cheaper construction, 
which the welfare and convenience of the adja- 
cent country will not fail to require." 

It will be seen from what has already been 
premised, that the proposed "New. York and 
Albany Railroad" is not designed to enter into 
competition with the general business now 
transacted on the Hudson river, but will, as its 
friends believe, find ample support in the gene- 
ral business of-the country through which it is 
destined to pass, and in the exclusive business 
which it will command at those seasons in 
which the present communications are obstruct- 
ed and impassable. It is the proper business 
of the country which is intersected, that gives 
the greatest value to the most important chan- 
nels of intercourse in our c pun try. It will be 
useful, therefore, to inquire into the amount of 
business which can be furnished to the railway 
from the country on its borders, and from 
those interior districts which must mainly de- 
pend OB it for their intercourse with a maritime 
market. 

The CQunty of Westchester is the first dis 
trict to which our inquiries will be directed 
This large, populous, and wealthy county will 
be intersected by the railway at nearly equal 
distances between the shores of the North and 
the East rivers. The inhabitants of this county 
will thus obtain ready access to the city mar- 
kets, and the impulse which will thereby be 
given to the agricultural and manufacturing 
industry of the county must, from the very cir- 
cumstance of its contiguity to the city of New- 
York, afford a large annual amount of tonnage 
and passengers to the railroad, with which its 
interest will be especially identified. In one of 
the remote towns in this county ^ the descending 
tonnage for a railway has been estimated at 
near 2000 annually, and tlie passengers at 800 in 
each direction. The population of this county 
in 1830 was 36,476 ; the valuation of real and 
personal estate in 1831, was 9,307,S40 dollars. 

The county of Fairfield, in Connecticut, hcs 
near the contemplated route of the railroad, and 
the interior portions of it can have no other fa- 
vorable outlet for the products of their industry, 
which now contribute much to the general 
business of the city and rountry. A branch 
railway of nine miles will reach Danbury, one 
of the shire towns of this county, overcoming 
an elevation of but 43 feet. Some estimate 
may be formed of the industry and amount of 
business of this fionrishing town,, from the fact 
that two hundred thousand feet of boards arc 
annually used in the construction of packing 
boxes for the single article of hats sent to the 
New- York market. The number of passen- 
gers booked by the stages at the same place 
is said to be 6000 annually. 

The county of Putnam, though of limited ex- 
tent, will afford much for the support of a rail- 
way. Extending from the Hudson at the 
Highlands to the east line of the State, its most 
Valuable and productive portions will be found 
Oontiguoos ti the railroad. A partial estimate 



of its transportation has been made by citizeni 
residing near the eastern border of the conuty, 
which amounts to 7000 tons, and 6000 passen- 
gers annually. Population in 1830, 12,701. 
Valuation of real and personal estate in 1831, 
$2,108,889. 

The county of Litchfield, in Connecticut, 
next claims our notice. The interior position 
of this large county, and its proximity to our 
borders and to the route of the railway, will se- 
cure to the latter almost the whole amount of 
its export and import trade. Possessing in the 
Housatonic and its tributaries a vast amount 
of water power, rich in its soil and its extensive 
deposits of iron ore, limestone, and marble, 
its productions must be greatly multiplied bv 
the increased facilities which the railway will 
afford. The iron of this county possesses the 
highest reputation, and is now transported 
from Salisbury, on the borders of this state, to 
the United Stsites' Armory at Springfield, by 
land, at an expense of twelve dollars per ton. 
Some estimate of the present business of the 
county may be formed by an examination of 
the following statement of its productions and 
their annual value, by John M. Holley, Esq. 
which has recently been published : 
Pig and bar iron, &c. - $293,000 00 

Manufacture of iron, &c. - 177,650 00 
Other productions, produce, &c. 1,414,200 00 

Total - - $1,884,850 00 
The number of passengers to and from New- 
York, furnished by this county, is very great, 
and constantly increasing. 

The county of Dutchess, which has been long 
distinguished for its agricultural industry and 
wealth, will contribute much to the permanent 
business of the railroad. Much of its finest soil 
lies contiguous to that beautiful valley through 
which the railway is designed to pass. Care- 
ful estimates of the present amount of transpor- 
tation have been matle in some of the towns in 
the eastern portion of the county, and the re- 
sult is highly favorable. An average of eight 
towns in this county, may be supposed to give 
their support to the railway tnroughout the 
year, not to include the business which would 
be derived from the other towns, and from the 
flourishing village of Poughkeepsie, in the win- 
ter season. The present transportation of 
three of the above towns, is estimated at 10,167 
tons, at the annual cost of 36,168 dollars. 
Applying this ratio to the eight towns, and then 
deducting one half of the amount, will afford 
the estimate which we shall venture to give of 
the present transportation of this county, which 
will pertain to the railroad, and is equal to 
13,556 tons annually, at an expense of 48,224 
dollars. The number of passeiifj^ers which can 
be obtained from this county is not known. 
Population of the county, 50,926. Valuation of 
real and personal estate in 1831, 1^16,188,739. 

We are next called to notice the amount of 
business which can be obtained for the railway, 
from the county of Berkshire, in Massachusetts, 
the inhabitants of which, owing to its peculiar 
position, are more deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of this enterprise than almost any other 
section of country. An examination has been 
made of the amount of transportation in thir- 
teen towns in the county, which Jimounts, in- 
dependent of certain omissions, to 20,981 
tons annually, which, at the existing rates, 
costs 106,157 dollars. The remaining seven- 
teen towns of this large eounty are represented 
as affording at least an equal amount, making 
an aggregate of 212,314 dollars, exclusive of a 
large number of passengers from the county 
and other parts of the country more remote 
from the railway. A respectable inhabitant 
of that county, in a letter to the corresponding 
committee, says : " Although the result of this 
examination exceeds even our hopes, still, in 
my view, it is not the* most interesting feature 
of the subject. The business which a railway 
would create, and the increased activity which 
it would give to branches now pursued, 
is the great point. We have marble in this 
town suitable for every part of the most 8p1en« 
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did dwelling, from the foundation stone, to the 
mantel and pier-tahle in the parlor. Every va. 
riety of color from white to black is here, iwith 
the exception of that which is denominated 
Egyptian. Yet it avails us nothing : we have 
no means of transporting it to market. What 
is here said will, in many particulars, apply 
with equal force to many other towns." '1 he 
article of hay, of which vast quantities would 
be sent to the New-York market, has not been 
included in the estimate. 

In the county of Columbia we may estimate 
"an average of nine towns as being immediately 
connected with the railway. One of these towns 
affords a greater amount of transportation than 
any other town from which returns have been 
received, and tlie whole are averaged as equal 
to the three towns in Dutchess, whose returns 
have been mentioned. Deducting one-half the 
amount of this estimate, for proxmiity to uavi. 
gation and other considerations, there will re- 
main 15,250 tons, at the annual cost of 54,252 
dollars. The population of this county is 
89,954. Valuation of real and personal estate 
9,776,941 dollars. 

Passing over the towns which will be inter* 
sected by the railway in Rensselaer county and 
the city of Troy, we will consider the whole 
county, as well as that of Albany, as forming 
the northern terminus of the route, the estimate 
for which will claim our attention hereafter. 
. The data on which we proceed in estimating 
the amount of business which will be afforded 
to the railroad, though founded on careful es- 
timates in some towns, is necessarily imperfect 
in regard to others. Some of our estimates 
may possibly be overrated, others certainly fail 
short of the truth, and in those towns where a 
careful reexamination has been made, the 
amount has been muck increased, and there is 
good reason for beUeving that tlie returns on 
which our results are chiefly predicated, are 
more precise and authentic than are usually ob- 
tained in similar cases. We shall be justified, 
therefore, in completing our approximate esti. 
mation of the business of the country contigu- 
ous to the route of the railway, and shall then 
give to the travel and transportation, which 
will pass through the entire length of the route, 
a separate consideration. 

We accordingly present the following sum- 
mary : 

tont. at the coat or 

Reduced estimate of nine towns 
in Columbia county, - 15,250 $54,252 

Estimate of Berkshire, - 41,962 212,314 

Reduced estimate of Dutchess 
county, - - - 13,556 48,224 

Litchfield county, estimated at 

I of Berkshire, . - 31,4Z2 159,236 

Putnam co., partial estimate, 7,000 28,000 

Fairfield county, . - 7,000 28,000 

Westchester county, estimated 
equal to Putnam and Fair- 
field 14,000 56,000 



130.240 $536,026 

We have thus a total of 130,240 tons now 
transported annually at the expense of 586,026 
'dollars. Supposing this to be a proper estimate 
on the present business of this section of coun- 
try, the inquiry arises, how much transports- 
tion would accrue to the railway when com- 
pleted, and at what prices 1 

In answering these important questions it 
ma^ be proper to suggest, that much of this 
busmess now pays an nrJditional freight on 
the Hudson, a portion of which will be saved to 
the railway by passing direct to New- York ; 
that although the railway prices must be lower 
for the same distance than is now paid for 
transportation on common roads, still the in- 
creased mileage in passing to that city will 
more than compensate for the decrease in price. 
The effect of the railway will also be to great- 
ly multiply the amount of products transported, 
«o as to preserve, if not increase the gross 
amount now paid for transportation. Besides 
this, the general increase of business which 
may be expected to occur before the period can 



arrive at which the railway will be opened, es. 
pecially with the stimulus of the railway in 
prospect, may be supposed, of itself, more than 
sufficient to make good the above amount to 
the railway. Some facts relating to the increase 
of business in Berkshire will show this in a 
strong light. About the year 1826 an exami- 
nation was made into the amount of transporta- 
tion then afforded by that county, in reference 
to an extension of the Sharon canal through 
the rich valley of the Housatonic. It was found 
that its transportation was then performed at 
the annual expense of about 100,000 dollars, 
and the committee who instituted the inquiries 
ventured to predict, that, with the aid of the fa. 
cilities which a canal would afford, this amount 
would be doubled in six years. Since those 
inquiries were made, six years have elapsed, 
and, without the aid of the contemplated canal, 
the transportation now exceeds 200,000 dollars, 
and intelligent persons in that county, who are 
conversant with its industry and statistics, 
avow their belief that with the facilities which 
a railway on that route might afford, the present 
amount would be quadrupled in another equal 
period. 

We shall therefore be fully justified in as. 
suming^ an amount of transportation in the 
first years of the railway operations, equal to 
the summary above recited* Lest, however, 
we should appear too sanguine, and to remove 
all possible objections, we will deduct AO per 
cent, from the foregoing estimate of trans- 
portation, which reduces the amount to 351,- 
616 dollars. 

We come next to the estimate of the pas- 
sengers which would be afforded to the rail- 
wav from the same district of country, and in 
making this inquiry we are obliged to proceed 
on data less precise than that which has gov- 
erned our estimate of heavy transportation. 
We are, notwithstanding, in less danger of 
overrating the subject, for all past experience 
has shown that the travel in this country, par- 
ticularly on routes connected with its commer- 
cial metropolis increases annually, in a ratio 
far beyond tliat of its business or population, 
and in no case is this increase so high as when 
connected with the establisnment of steam- 
boats and railroads. 

In twelve towns in Berkshire, the pas^cngens 
to and from the Hudson are estimated as now 
paying an amount of $10,720 annually. But 
the estimate is made on the present residents 
in these towns, not including transient visiters, 
and with the increase which will accrue in five 
years, together with the vast multiplication of 
travel which the railway will occasion, and the 
increase of mileage in the transit of a great 
portion of these passengers to the extreme 
points of the route, it will be fair to estimate 
the amount from this source from these twelve 
towns, on the opening of the railway, at 030,- 
000 annually, and the travel of the whole coun- 
ty at $60,000. Nor will this estimate appear 
exaggerated when we consider that the most 
productive business of a railway is found to 
consist in the conveyance of passengers. 
We will however estimate the travel of Berk- 
shire county as producing annually to the 
railway the sum of - - - $10,000 
Litchfield county .... 30,000 
Columbia, (including winter travel,) 20,000 

Dutchess S0,00() 

Putnam 12,000 

Fairfield .*.-.. 12,000 
Westchester 18,000 



accommodation, a respite from the cares of bu. 
j siness, in the rural scenery and free air of the 
country, which will court their enjoyment. 
Thoiisjiiids also of the strangers who visit .the 
metropolis will be attracted by these induce- 
ments, and the exhibitions of manufacturing and 
mechanical skill which this enterprising coun- 
try alibrds, to visit places and objects in the vi- 
cinity of the railway. To form a just view of 
the amount of this intercourse, we need but 
remember that the resident population of the 
city in 1830 exceeded 207,000 persons, that it 
*now equal to at least 225,000, and that its 



$152,000 
We now devote our attention to that part of 
the travel to add from the intermediate points 
on the railway, which is furnished from ttie 
cities and counties which are situated at its 
northern and southern terminations. This im- 
portant part of the estimate must begin with 
the city of New- York, which will possess in 
this railway, if we except the Hudson river, its 
most interesting and frequented channel of in- 
tercourse with the country. Thousands of its 
citizens will be induced to seek, through this 
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real and jiersonal estate is valued at $139,280,- 
214. Brooklyn, which is but an e:;Rtendion of 
the city, had in 183'j a population exceeding 
15,000, which is rapidly increasing, and its va- 
luation is near 7,000,000 of dollars. 

At the northern termination of the route we 
have the flourishing cities of Albany and Troy, 
a large portion of whose citizens are natives of 
New-England, who maintain a constant inter- 
course, both mercantile and social, with the 
land of their fathers ; and if we look beyond 
these limits to the north and to the west, we 
find the same relations existing, and a corres- 
ponding frequency of intercourse, which must 
needs contribute largely to the resources of 
the railway. The valuation of Albany ooxmty 
is $12,739,690. Its population in 1830 was 
53,537. Valuation of real and personal estate 
in Renssolaer county, hicluding Troy, $9,615,- 
392 ; population 49,472. 

It is highly probable that this description of 
travel to and from the intermediate portions of 
the route will equal that whicli is furnished by 
the intermediate country itse'f, amounting, as 
we have seen, to 152.000 dollars, and raakmg a 
total of 30 ijOOO dollars, a sum, it will be perceiv- 
ed, which is still below the estimated transpor- 
tation of the same country. In compUance, 
however, with our former rule of caution, we 
will reduce this amount to 200,000 dollars. 

We have thus an aggregate of 200,000 dollars 
for the entire intermediate travel of the railway, 
and which includes not only all which is pro- 
perly aflbrded by the counties which are inter- 
sected, but also all the intermediate or way tra- 
vel which emanates from the county of Rensse- 
laer, and the cities of Albany and Troy, on the 
north, and the city of New- York on the south. 
Nor can we think this item to be overrated, for, 
on comparing it with the known amount of tra- 
vel on stage routes through less important dis- 
tricts, it would evidently justify a larger esti- 
mate. 

We come now to consider the probable in- 
come of the railway, from the business passing 
from the extreme points through the entire 
length of the railway, and will first attempt an 
estimate of that which will pass in the winter 
months, say an average of three months in 
each year. 

Although the amount of travel between New- 
York and Albany by the post-road, at this sea- 
son of the year, is comparatively small, yet all 
must be convinced that, under the operation of 
the railway, the business and travel would not 
only be greatly increased but more equally dif- 
fused through the different seasons. During 
the season of navigation not fewer than eight 
steamboats pass dail>* on the Hudson through 
the entire route. One boat is said to have car- 
ried 25,000 passengers annually on an average 
of past years, and some boats have much ex- 
ceeded this number. If we allow a season of 
35 weeks, and six passages per week, it will 
give 112 passengers per day for each boat, or 
an average of near 900 per day, and we may 
safely allow 75 per day, in each direction, as 
the average of the long travel in the winter 
months, whe4i intercourse shall be established 
by a railway. This number, at five dollars 
each, which would be a moderate winter price, 
will amount to 58,500 dollars. This average 
may seem too small, and doubtless is sp, but it 
must be rem'^mbered tliat we have previously 
estimated all the travel to intermediate points 
on the route. The amount of property to be 
carried through by the railway cannot b6 so 
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•atisfactorily ascertained, but as the railwayi 
will form the sole channel of communication 
betiveen New York and the interior at that sea- 
son, and will greatly facilitate commercial ex- 
changes, we will assume the amount of the 
winter transportation to be equal to the fore, 
going item, or 58,500 dollars. To this may be 
added, for light articles transported at other 
reasons of the year, (^12,500. 

There remains but one other source of in- 
come to be estimated, which is that arising 
from the long travel in summer, or that which 
passes through the entire length of the railway 
during the season of navigation, and which, as 
has been premised, is not mainly relied upon 
in calculating its protit or utility. It would be 
a mistake, however, to infer that no income 
will be derived from this source. The nature 
of the case, as well as past experience, shows 
that an increase of tlie means and facilities ot 
conveyance always increases travel, and that 
many travellers will be drawn to the railroad 
from motives of interest or curiosity, and still 
greater numbers from considerations of con- 
venience or a desire of change, so that a con- 
siderable portion of what is called pleasure tra^ 
vel, as well as of the men of business, will be 
induced to pass in one direction by the steam- 
boats, and in the other by the railway. 

If the number of passengers which now pass 
daily in the steamboats, between the extreme 
points of the route, be reckoned at 800 on an 
average of six days to the week, they may, at 
the expiration of six years from the present 
period, be safely estimated at 1200 per day. 
Perhaps one-third of the number would be 
induced to take the railroad, but we will allow 
150 per day, in each direction, as the average of 
the long travel by the railway at the period of 
its completion, which in a season of 3o weeks, 
reckoned at 6 days in a week, gives 68,400 pas- 
sengers, which, at $2,50 each, will be 171,000 
dollars. These amounts require no reduction. 
We present the following recapitulation : 
Estimated transportation of the 
country connected witli the 
railway, less 40 per cent. - $351 ,616 
Winter freights - - - 5cJ,500 

Other liffht freights . - - 12,500 
Reduced estimate for way travel 
pertaining to the route, and 
also from the cities and other 
parts of the country - - 200,000 
Winter passengers through the 

entire route - - - • 58,500 
To which may be added the esti- 
mate for passengers through ' 
the entire route, during the 
season of navigation - - 171,000 



Total estimate of annual income $852,116 

It may be seen, from the statistics already 
given, tliat the valuation of real and personal 
estate in the cities and counties, at the termi- 
nation of the railway, or intersected by it, 
amounts to about two hundred millions of dol- 
lars, without including the adjacent counties of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. The whole 
valuation of the State of New- York is about 
1^65 millions ; so that more than one-half of the 
interest of the state is immediatelv connected 
with t^ie interest of the railway. If it should 
be said that the intermediate river towns ought 
not to be included, we answer, that they are 
necessarily dependent upon its operations in 
winter, and that it is also connected in some 
degree with the interests of every other portion 
of the state, and especially with its mterior 
districts. 

The above calculations are founded chiefly 
on the present amount of business. It should 
be remembered, they include nothing for the 
transportation of wood, coal, hay, animals of 
any sort, or daily supplies for the New- York 
market, nor for the transportation of the mails, 
although the railway wyuld necessarily form a 
Dortion of the great mail route, not only from 
New. York to the eastsrn States, but from the 
same States to Albany and the great West. 

But it may now be asked, is the route pro- 



posed for this railroad sufficiently practicable ! 
What will be the Cost of the work, and what its 
annual expenses when completed ? Have rail- 
road a decided superiority over other means of 
intercourse 1 And is not the construction of 
a long line of railroad through an agricultural 
or manufacturing sountry a iiazardous enter- 
prise? These are important questions, and 
deserve a satisfactory answer. 

A considerable part of the route proposed for 
this railroad has been thoroughly examined and 
surveyed, for the location of the Sharon canal, 
and is known to be, for the most part, highly 
favorable in its character. During the past 
autumn, a committee was appointed to collect 
topographical information, in relation to the 
entire route, at the head of which was Benja-r 
min Wright, Esq. a distinguished Civil Engi- 
neer, who, at a former period, had directed the 
canal surveys, and whose talent and experience, 
aided by an intimate acquaintance with that 
section of country, entitle his opinions to the 
fullest confidence. The report of this com- 
mittee will be found annexed, and may be 
deemed a sufficient answer to the first inquiry, 
till the engineers of the company shall have de. 
eided on the specific location of the railway. 

The cost of the railway must depend essen- 
tially upon the character of the route through 
which It is to pass, the nature of the obstacles 
to be overcome, the style or manner in 
which it may be constructed, and the practi- 
cal intelligence of those to whose guidance its 
plans and operations may be committed. The 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal has cost an 
average of 161,600 dollars per mile. The Penn- 
sylvan ia state canals about 28.000 dollars per 
mile ; and some portions of the latter have cost 
100,000 dollars per mile. The New- York State 
canals are admitted to have cost upwards of 
22,000 dollars per mile. So of railways. The 
Liverpool and Manchester railway of 32 miles, 
has cost upwards of 800,000 pounds sterling. 
But if we deduct 50,000 pounds for Parliament 
and law expenses, 100,000 pounds for a tunnel 
of 1^ miles under the town of Liverpool, a large 
amount for deep and extensive rock cutting — 
expensive viaducts of solid masonry — ^long and 
heavy embankments over deep mprasses — and 
heavy disbursements for the sequestration of 
valuable lands — we shall reduce the cost to an 
amount by no means alarming. But with all 
this accumulated expense, and a limit of 10 per 
cent, profit, which is imposed by its charter, the 
stock of this railway continues steady at an ad. 
vance of more than 100 per cent., and the busi- 
ness of the road is rapidly increasing. The first 
six miles of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
graded in an expensive manner, on a difficult 
route, has cost an average of about 60,(K)0 dol- 
lars a mile, while the greater part of the road to 
the Blue Ridge, and the portion which is to ex 
tend over ihe Alleghanies, is admitt\;d to cost 
but little more than $20,000 a mile, completed 
with a double track. The various rail-roads in 
Pennsylvania are stated to have cost from 
92,000 to 25,000 per mile. The railroad from 
Albany to Schenectady, owing to various causes 
will exceed, it is said, an average of 30,000 dol- 
lars per mile ; while that from Schenectady to 
Saratoga, formed with a single set of tracks 
and including a portion of heavy work, will 
cost but little more than 9000 dollars per mile. 
The railroad from Charleston, S. C. to Au- 
gusta, Geo. a distance of 135 miles, which is 
now in a state of forwardness, it is said will 
cost 6,500 dollars a mile. 

The Sanitogaand Schenectady railway, will 
afford the best data from which to estimate the 
cost ot the New- York and Albany road. Three- 
fourths o? the route of the latter may, in the pre- 
sent ptat« of our information, be deemed of easy 
construction ; the remaining fourth as mode- 
rately difficult. The entire distance bein^ sup- 
posed equal to 160 milen, we have 120 miles at 
UOOO dollars per mile, for a single track ; and 
which, to cover contingencies, may be put at 
10,000 doUfrs, amounting to 1,200,000 dollars. 
We have remaining 40 miles, at the supposed 
average of 15,000 dollars per mile, amounting 
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to 8600,000, making in the whole 1,800,000 
dollars. 

Those persons who are familiar with the 
history and progress of railroads in this coun* 
try, will generaHy unite in the opinion, that in 
most cases it is not expedient to establish a 
double line of tracks until the use of a single 
track has been sufficiently productive to justify 
the additional expenditure. In the presentcase, 
however, the great importance of the road, and 
the known resources on which it can rely for 
support, will justify the adoption in the first in- 
stance, of a grading and masonry adapted to a- 
double set of tracks. This will probably in. 
crease the outlay at the rate of about 1,800 dol' 
lars per mile, equal to 288,000 dolbirs, which 
swells the cost to 2,088,000 dollars. To this 
may be added 212,000 dollars for locomotive 
engines, carriages, sheds, and the usual para, 
phanalia of a great carrying establishment; 
making a total amount of 2,300,000. The lay- 
ing of a second set of tracks would probably re. 
quire the balance of three millions of dollars ; 
and to provide for such an enlargement of the 
work, or for any other emergency, this sum 
may be fixed as the amount of the capital. This 
sum is predicated on a scale of strict economy 
in the expenditure, and as a rail ^ay , considered 
in reference to the future growth of the coun- 
try, is a progressive work, a larger capital may 
ultimately be employed. The annual interest 
on three millions, at 6 per cent, is (^180,000. 

The annual expenses of maintaining the es. 
tablishment cannot be ascertained with cer* 
tainty; but the experience which has been 
derived from the railroads in this country and 
in Europe affi>rds a criterion by which these 
expenses may be safely estimated. We have 
seen that the estimated receipts for freight are 
stated at 422,616 dollars, on which it is usual 
to allow half for the expenses attending its 
transportation, which leaves 211,308 dollars as 
the nett product of this branch of the railway 
business. The estimate for passengers is 
429,500 dollars, on which it is usual to allow 
1-5 to 1-3 for expenses ; but to cover all charges 
for oversights m our estimates, or for other 
unknown contingencies, and to make ^ood any 
deficiency or excess of expenses which may 
possibly occur in the other branch of the esti- 
mates, we will appropriate half of the receipts 
for passengers to meet the expenses, which 
leaves for a nett product a moiety of the whole 
estimate, or 426,058 dollars. From this sum 
we will make a further deduction of 66,058 dol. 
lars for annual repairs, if the same be not co- 
vered by our previous liberal allowances, which 
leaves us a supposed annual surplus or profit 
of 360,000 dollars, being equal to a dividend of 
twelve per cent, on a capital of three millions. 

In estimating the value of railroads it should 
be borno in mind, that a railway which pro- 
duces a nett income or dividend of 6 per cent, 
in the first years of its operations, will be con- 
sidered as good property, for the gradual in. 
crease of business which must ensue will in- 
crease the annual profits in a geometric ratio. 
In the mean time the proprietors are exempt 
from that universal, and often ruinous compe- 
tition which stages, steamboats, and merchant 
vessels, are usually compelled to sustain. The 
railway is also perfectly adapted to any further 
improvements in the means of locomotion 
which may chance to be introduced, whilst its 
almost imperishable character is in striking 
contrast with the perishable nature of those ve- 
hicles which constitute the usual means of 
conveyance. 

Still, doubts are oflen expressed of the real 
superiority of railroads over canals and other 
means of conveyance, and from sources that 
would seem entitled to respectful consideration. 
Without advancing more on this head,«it is 
sufficient to say, that of two admitted advan- 
tages, among all others which have been named 
as pertaining to railroads, either is deemed suf- 
ficient to give a decided preponderance in their 
favor. The first of these aavantages is celerity 
and df'Spatch. Time is money, or rather is an 
element which necessarily enters into the esti- 
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mate of the cost or advantage of every transit 
which is made of person or property. The se- 
cond, is that of fVee intercourse in adverse or in- 
dement seasons of the year, when all other means 
of conveyance are embarrassed or mterrupted. 

We will add on this subject the testimony of 
one of the most cautious and experienced en. 
gtneers in Great Britain, whose opportunities 
of forming correct opinions on this subject 
have not been surpassed by those of any other 
individual. 

^* The question that railways are fitted for the 
conveyance of general merchandize, has been 
decided in the most conclusive and practical! 
manner. Being applicable at greater rates of 
speed than by any other mode, not only for the 
conveyance of passengers, but also for general 
merchandize, has affixed a value to tailroads 
possessed by no other means of conveyance. 
Uniting the several qualities of being alike 
adapted for the transit of light and heavy goods, 
and the conveyance of passengers, will unques- 
tionably lead to the substitution of railways for 
other modes, not possessing such properties, 
in all cases where the extent of tranic is such 
as to justify the out-lay of capital necessary 
for their construction.'* — (Wood on Railroads, 
2d edition, 1831.) 

There remains in concluding our inquiries, 
but one point to be examined. Is not the con- 
struction o f a long line of railroad, through an 
agricultural or manufacturing country, aa un- 
certain or hazardous enterprtze ? 

It is often said that those railroads only can 
be profitable which are of moderate extent, and 
which unite great cities or thoroughfares, and 
the case of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail, 
rond is oflen referred to as a case in point. 
This idea or objection is by no means new. It 
was urged with great confidence against the 
construction of the Erie Canal, and ruin was 
confidently predicted to the finances of the state, 
should the legislature embark its interests in 
that mad adventure. The example of this ca. 
nal may be referred to with more safety than 
that of the Liverpool Railway, and it proves 
that the true principles on which the success of 
these works depend have been mistaken by 
the objeotora, and that, other things being 
equal, the success or profit of a line of canal or 
railway depends very much upon its extension, 
and that the value increases with the Inngth in 
a geometric ratio. This matter is g:'ner!illy 
understood by our civil engiucprs, and it is ad- 
mitted that in penetrating a srctudeJ country, 
although the distant portions of the work may, 
if separately considi^red, fail to reniunorate for 
their construction, yet the increased mileage of 
the remote trade on the more frequented por- 
tioas of the work will more than coni;Kni8atc 
for the deficiency. 

The importsmcR of this view of the subject, 
and its bearing upon the interests of the pro- 
posed railway, which is to lead from the city of 
New-York towards the interior of our country 

m 

in another direction,* induces a more specific 
examination of the question under review. 

In order to give a correct illustration, we will; 
suppose ten separate districts of country of 
equal dimensions, and furnishing an equal 
amount of tonnage or passengers, each district 
to be intersected through its goozraphical cen- 
tre by a railway leading to a market on one of 
its borders, at the point a, as marked on the 
annexed diagram : 



nage or passengers be 5,000 in each district, it 
will, at one dollar per ton or passenger for this 
distance, amount to 5,000 dollars. Jf we now 
take the aggregate of the ten railroads in the 
several districts, estimated by the same rule, 
the aggregate compensation or income for the 
100 miles of railroad will amount to 950,000. 
This is a fair exhibition of the operation of rail- 
ways in single isolated districts, each leading to 
its separate local market. 

We will now examine the efiTect of a conti- 
nuous railway through the same number of 
districts of like dimensions, and furnishing a 
like amount of tonnage or passengers, the en- 
tire length of railway being the same as before, 
bat leading to a common market at the termi- 
nation of the tier of districts, as at A. in the 
following diagram : 



A I I I I I ' 



It is here evident, that the tonnage or passen- 
gers of each district will pass the same average 
number of miles in the district as in the former 
case, but mark the difference which follows. 
The tonnage of the district nearest to the mar. 
ket at A. will reach its destination in travelling 
an average of five miles from the common cen- 
tre of the district ; but the products of the se- 
cond district, afler travelling the same distance, 
must pass through the entire len^h of the first 
district, or an average distance of 15 miles, and 
the tonnage of the third district must pass in 
its turn 25 miles : and the same ratio of in- 
crease will apply to all tbe remaining districts, 
producing the following results : 

coatoftram- 
portadoo. 
F.iom Itt dii.to markat at A.Mtiiiuited 5milM, . . . .95,000 

16 do 15,000 

25 do 25,000 

35 do 35,000 

45 do 45,000 

55 do 55,01)0 

«5 do 65,000 

73 do 75.000 

85 do 85,000 

95 do 95,000 



2d do- 


do. 


do. 


3d do. 


do. 


do. 


4tlido. 


do. 


do. 


5chdo. 


do. 


do. 


6th do. 


do. 


do. 


7th do. 


do. 


do. 


8th do. 


do. 


do. 


9th do. 


do. 


do. 


lOch do. 


do. 


du. 



•500,000 

Thus it ap'wars that the amount of income 
or compensation derived from the same amount 
of tonnage or passengers, from the same num- 
ber of districtH, on a continuous railway of the 
sam.'. aggregate extent, but leading through 
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We willy for the sake of numerical exactness, 
farther suppose these districts to be each ten 
miles square, and tlie equal products or travel 
of eaah to be drawn to the several railways at 
points which shall average the mileage at that 
which is the common centre of e«ich district. 
It is obvious that the average distance which 
the products will be carried on each railway, 
is five miles ; and if the total amount of ton- 

* The New- York and Erio Railroad, through tha Dorth 
•m Una of oountiM. 



tile several districts in succession to a common 
market, will amount to $iH)0,000, being ten 
tim*>s the amount which the parae business will 
alFord on ten local railways of ten miles each, 
while from the more simple economy in the 
superinteiidance and management of the longer 
route, the aggregate expenses would be but 
little increased. 

We find, therefore, that extended lines of 
communication, leiuling from great markets to- 
wards the iuti^rior, are by far tne most profita- 
ble, especially in a country of such wide extent 
as our own, and it is only the converse of the 
objection that holds true, viz. : That :tkort lines 
of railway or canal cannot be made profitable 
in this country, unless in uniting important 
cities or great lines of communication. 

It is these obvious considerations which have 
given such value to the Erie Canal. Had this 
great work been restricted to one-fourth of its 
present length, in its extension from the Hud- 
son, it would probably have remained an an- 
nual burden upon the finances of the state, in- 
stead of imparting, as it now does, happiness, 
wealth, enterprize, and confidence, throughout 
our widely extended and prosperous commu- 
nity. 

The time will soon arrive when the subscrip- 
tions for the stock of the New-York and Alba- 
ny Railroad will be open to the public. After 
the company shall harve been organized, the 
surveys and other necessary arrangements for 
tlie filial location and execution of the work will 
protract the time at which the directors will 
commence calling in the instalment^ for one or 
two years longer, and we may then expect to 
see the work in active progress. The Legisla* 
ture of Massachusetts during its last session 



passed an act giving corporate powers for the 
construction of the railway or its branches in 
the countv of Berkshire ; and by connecting 
with the Harlcem Railroad, provision is already 
made for its extension into the heart of our 
great commercial city. 

Railroad. — Extract from the log-book of a 
gentleman who lefl New.York on Thursday 
last for Baltimore. Left New.York at 6. 10, 
arrived at AnAoy at 8. 21. Left Amboy at 
8. 31, and arrived at Bordentown at 12. 8. Left 
at 12. 11, and arrived at Philadelphia at 2. 36. 
Left Philadelphia at 3. 16, arrived at New 
Castle at 6. 15. Left at 6. 21, and arrived at 
Frenchtown 7. 21. Left at 7. 53, and anived 
at Baltimore at 12. 35. A considerable time 
lost in changing horses between Amboy and 
Bordentown. The distance from New Castle 
to Frenchtown, 16| miles, which was performed 
in one hour, besides having made two stops on 
the route for the steam to go off pisht pish, at 
the cows, which were on the road. In one in- 
stance the boy who drove the cows was more 
frightened than the cattle : he ran one way and 
the cattle the other. — [Com. Adv.] 

[From the Frederick (Md,) Examiner, of^lBAh Jww..] 
Railroad and Canal. — ^Philip £. Thomas, 
Esq. President of the Railroad Company, and 
John Eaton, Esq. President of the Canal Com- 
pany, accompanied by a committee of the Di. 
rectors of each Company, visited the Point of 
Rocks, on Wednesday last, for the purpose of 
instituting measures to carry into effect the 
compromise for the passage of both works 
round the Point of Rocks. We have heard that 
the best di.'iposition to accommodate all differ- 
ences upon the subject was evinced, and that 
the two works will probably now progress in 
harmonious co-operation. 

Rafte and Canal Nazigation, — The great quantity 
of timber which is brought into the Eric canal, in 
rafts, by the opening of the Oswego and Cayuga and 
Seneca canals, has produced so much detention at 
iihe locks, during the press of businesa for several 
weeks since the opening of navigation, as to csU for 
isouie etibrt to relieve this inconvenience hereafter, 
either by the construction of double locks, ur such 
regulations as will induce the lumbermen to trans, 
port their rafts during the summer months, interme. 
diate between the press of business on the canal in 
the sprijiff and fall. 

The attention of the public officers who have 
charge of the canals has been called to this subject, 
and we are authorized by the Comptroller to say, 
that the Canal Board, at an informal meeting on thu 
17th inst.. took into consideration the transportation 
of timber in rafts on the Erie and Champlain canals, 
and the present rates of toll on lumber transported in 
that manner ; and that such of the members of the 
hoard, as were present, entertain the opinion that 
some new regulations on this subject will the next 
year become indispensable. They are not now pre* 
pared to say what particular measure will be adop. 
ted ; but it is not improbable that on timber transpor- 
ted in rafts during the spring and fall, when the canal 
is thronged with boats, the owners of rafts will ba 
required to diminish the number of cribs in a ton, 
and to increase the number of hands, so that each 
crib shall be in the immediate custody of some per- 
son, and so managed as not unnecessarily to impede 
the navigation of boats ; in addition to this the tolls 
on rafts navigating the canals in the spring and fall 
maybe increased. In order to relieve the rafls from the 
effects of these restrictions, and to present the strong, 
est inducements for their transportation during that 
part of the season when the canal is not crowded 
with boats, it is proposed to reduce the tolls on all 
rafts transported during three months in the middle 
of the season. 

I'his notice is given in order that those who feel 
an interest in this subject may have timely notice of 
the probable change in the tolls and regulations, and 
may make their business arrangements with refe. 
rence to those alterations. — [Albany Argus.] 

Markbt foe Cocoons. — ^The^ American Far. 
mer states that a sUk filature is about to be es. 
tablished in Baltimore, and that Mr. Hitchcock, 
proprietor of that paper; is authorised to pur- 
ehase cocoons at twenty-five to fifty cents per 
pound, according to their quality. 
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A few Remarks on the RdcUion which subsists 
betvoeen a Machine and its Model. Bv Ed^ 
WARD Sang, Teacher of ^luilicmalics, 
Edinburgh. 

At first sight, a well construcloJ/ m^del 
presents a perfect representation of tlie dis- 
position and proportion of the parts of u !na- 
chine, and of their mode of action. 

Misled by the alluring appearance, one is 
apt, without entering minutely i.ito the iji- 
quiry, also to suppose that the perf jrauacc 
of a model is, in all cases, conunensariite 
with that of the machine which it is formed to 
represent. Ignorant of the inaccuracy of 
such an idea, too many of our ablest mecha- 
nicians and best workmen waste tiieir time 
and abilities on contrivances, which, tliongh 
they perform well on the small scale, must, 
from their very nature, fail when enlargod. 
Were such people acquainted with the mode 
of computing the effects, or had tliey a know- 
ledge of natural philosophy, sufficient to ena- 
ble them to understand the basis on which 
such calculations are founded, we should see 
fewer crude and impracticable schemes pre- 
maturely thrust upon the attention of the pub- 
lic. This knowledge, however, they are too 
apt to regard as unimportant, or as difficult of 
attainment. They are startled by the absurd 
distinction which has been drawn between 
theory and practice, as if theory- were other 
than a digest of the,, results of experience ; 
or, if they overcome this prejudice, and re- 
solve to dive into the arcana of philosophy, 
they are bewildered among names and signs, 
having begun the subject at the wrong cud. 
That the attainment of such knowledge is 
attended with difficulty is certain, but it is 
with such difficulty only as can be overcome 
by properly directed application. It would 
be, indeed, preparing disappointment to buoy 
them up with the idea, that knowledge, 
even of the most trivial importance, can be 
acquired without labor. Yet it may not be 
altogether unuseful, for the sake both of those 
who are already, and of those who are not, 
acquainted with these principles, to point out 
the more prominent causes, on account of 
which the performance of no model can, on 
any occasion, be considered as representa- 
tive of that of the machine. Such a notice 
will have the effect of directing the attrition, 
ai least, to this important subject. In the 
present state of the arts, the expense of con- 
structing a full-sized instrument is, in almost 
every instance, beyond what its projector 
would feel incUned, or even be able, to incur. 
The formation of a model is thus universally 
resorted to, as a prelude to the attem;)t on 
the large scale. An inquiry, then, into the 
relation which a model bears to the perfect 
instrument, can hardly fail to carry along with 
it the advantage of forming a tolerable guide, 
in estimating the real benefit which a contri- 
vance is likely to confer upon society. 

In the following paper I propose to ex- 
amine the effect of a change of scale on the 
strength and on the friction of machines, and, 
at the same time, to point out that adherence 
to the strictest principles which is apparent in 
all the works of nature, and of which I mean 
to avail myself in fortifying my argument. 

Previous, however, to entering on the sub- 
ject-proper, it must be remarked that, when 
we enlarge the scale according to which any 
instrument is coq^tructed, its surface and its 
bulk are enlarged in much higher ratios. If, 
for example, the linear dimensions of an in- 
strument be all doubled, its surface will be 
increased four, and its solidity eight-fold. 



Were the linear dimensions mcreased ten 
times, the superiices would be enlarged ope 
hundred, and the solidity one thousand times. 
On these facts, the most important which geo- 
metry presents, my after-remarks are most- 
Iv to be founded. 

I All machines consist of moveable parts, 
; sliding or turning on others, which are bound 
; together by bands, or supported by props. 
I To the frame work I shall first direct my at- 
tention. 

la the case of a simple prop, destined to 
sustain the mere weight of some part of the 
machine, the strength is estimated at so 
many hundred weights per square inch of 
cross section. Suppose that, in the model, 
the strength of the prop is sufficient for dou- 
ble the load put on it, and let us examine the 
effect of an enlargement, ten-fold, of the 
scale according to which the instrument is 
constructed. By such an enlargement, the 
strength of the prop would be augmented 
100 times ; it would be able to bear 200 
loads such as that of the model, but then the 
weight to be put on it would be 1000 times 
that of the small machine, so that the prop in 
the large machine would be able to bear only 
the fifth part of the load to be put on it. 
The machine, then, would fall to pieces by 
its own weight. 

Here we have one example of the errone- 
ous manner in which a model represents the 
performance of a large instrument. The 
supports of small objects ought clearly to be 
smedler in propoftion than the supports of 
large ones. Architects, to be sure, are ac- 
customed to enlarge and to reduce in propor- 
tion ; but nature, whose structures possess 
infinitely more syxnmetry, beauty, and varie- 
ty, than those of which art can boast, is con- 
tent to change her proportions at each change 
of size. Let us conceive an animal having 
the proportions of, an elephant and only the 
size of a mouse ; not only would the limbs of 
such an animal be too strong for it, they 
would also be so unwieldy that it would have 
no chance among the more nimble and better 
proportioned creatures of that size. Reverse 
the process, and enlarge the mouse to the 
size of an elephant, and its limbs, totally una- 
ble to sustain the weight of its immense body, 
would scarce!^ have strength to disturb its 
position even when recumbent. 

The very same remark^ apply to that case 
in which the weight, instead of compressing, 
distends the support. The chains of Trinity 
Pier are computed to be able to bear nine 
times the load put on them. But if a similar 
structure were formed of ten times the linear 
dimensions, the strength of the new chain 
would be one hundred times the strength of 
that at Trinity, while the load put upon it 
would be one thousand times greater ; so that 
jtlie new structure would possess only nine 
tentlis of the strength necessary to support 
itself. Of how little importance, then, in 
bridge building, whether a model construct- 
ed on a scale of perhaps one to a hundred 
support its own weight! Yet, on such 
grounds, a proposition for throwing a bridge 
of two arches .across the Forth, at Queens 
ferry, was founded. Putting out of view the 
road-way and passengers altogether, the 
weight of the chain alone would have torn it 
to pieces. The larger species of spiders 
spin threads much thicker, in comparison 
with the thickness of their own bodies, than 
those spun by the smaller ones. And, as if 
sensible that*the whole energies of their sys- 
tems would be expended in the frequent re 



production of such massy webs, they choose 
the most secluded spots ; while the smaller 
species, dreading no inconvenience from a 
frequent renewal of theirs, stretch them from 
branch to branch, and oflen from tree to tree. 
I have often been astonished at the prodi- 
gious lengths of these filaments, and have 
mused on the immense improvement which 
must take place in science, and in strength of 
materials too, ere we could, individually , under- 
take works of such comparative magnitude. 

When a beam gives support laterally, its 
strength is proportioned to its breadth, and to 
the square of its depth conjointly. If, then, 
such a beam were enlarged ten times in each 
of its linear dimensions, its ability lo sustain a 
weight placed at its extremity would, on ac- 
count of the increased distance from the point 
of hisertion, be only one hundred times aug- 
mented, but the load to be put upon it would 
be one thousand times greater ; and thus, al- 
though the parts of the model be quite strong 
enough, we cannot thence conclude that 
those of the enlarged machine will be so. 

It may thus be stated as a general princi- 
ple, that, in similar machines, the strengths 
of the parts vary as the square, while the 
weights laid on them vary as the cube of the 
corresponding linear dimension. 

This fact cannot be too firmly fixed in the 
minds of machine makers ; it ought to be taken 
into consideration even on the smallest 
change of scale, as it will always conduce 
either to the sufficiency or to the economy 
of a stnicture. To enlarge or dimmish the 
parts of a machine all in the same propor- 
tion, is to commit a deliberate blunder. Let 
us compare the wing of an insect with 
that of a bird : enlarge a midge till its whole 
weight be equal to that of the sea-eagle, and, 
great as that enlargement must be, its wing 
will scarcely have attained the thickness of 
writing paper ; the falcon would feel rather 
awkward with wings of such tenuity. The 
wings of a bird, even when idle, form a con- 
spicuous part of the whole animal ; but there 
are insects which unfold, from beneath two 
scarcely perceived covers, wings many times 
more extensive than the whole surface of 
their bodies. 

The larger animals are never supported 
laterally ; their limbs are always in a posi- 
tion nearly vertical : as we descend in the 
scale of size the lateral support becomes 
more frequent, till we find whole tribes of 
insects resting on limbs laid almost horizon- 
tally. The slightest consideration will con- 
vince any one that lateral or horizontal limbs 
would be quite inadequate to support the 
weight of the larger animals. Conceive a 
spider to increase till his body weighed as 
much as that of a man, and then fancy one 
of us exhibiting feats of dexterity with such 
locomotive instruments as the spider would 
then possess ! 

The objects which I have hitlierto com- 
pared have been remote, that the comparisons 
might be the more striking ; but the same 
principles may be exhibited by the contrast 
of species the most nearly allied, or of indi- 
viduals even of the same species. The lar- 
ger species of spiders, for instance, rarely 
have their legs so much extended as the 
smaller ones ; or, to take an example from 
the larger animals, the form of the Shetland 
poney is very different from that of the Lon- 
don dray horse. 

How interesting it is to comP*^® ^^ diSe- 
rent animals, and lo trac^ t\^^ rt^^^^^^ change 
of form which accomptu^^^^ © ^ \ucTeafle of 
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size ! la the smaller animals, the strength 
is, as it were, Teduadant, and there is room 
for the display of the moat elaborate c 
ment. How complex or how beiLuiifu] 
the myriads of insects which iloat in tlie 
or which cluster on the fblinge ! Gradually 
the larger of these become more simple ir 
their structure, their ornaments less profuse, 
Tito structure of the birds is simpler ant 
more uniform, that of the quadrupeds stit. 
more ao. As we approach the larger quad- 
rupeds, ornament, and then elegance, djsap 
pear. This is the law in the works ol' na. 
ture, and this ought to he the law among the 
works of art. 

Among one class of animals, indeed, i: 
may he said that this law is reversed. Wc 
have by no means a general classificatiim o; 
the fishes ; but, among those with which wt 
are acquainted, we do not perceive such s 
prodigious change of form. Here, however, 
the animal has not to support its own weight 
and whatever increase may take place in Ihi 
size of the animal, alike increase takes plact 
in the buoyancy of the flnid in which i 
swims. Many of the smaller aquatic ani 
raals exhibit the utmost simplicity of stnic. 
ture ; but we know too little of the nature ol 
their functions to draw any useful conclusioms 
from this fact. 



Of Wheel Wohk. — In treating of the 
simple mechanical power, called the wheel 
and axle, (see The Artisan, vol. i. p. Hii), we 
staled that motion was commnnicuted from 
one wheel to another, either hy bells a 
straps passing over them, or by teeth cut 
the circumference of each, and woriiing 
one another. We shall now oiHer a h:ile 
more fully into the subject and cmle^vor 
explain some of the most useful priiici[)li 
upon which this branch of practical mochai 
iCB depends, and aiso to point out the various 
methods of applying this mechanical powe 
in the motion oi diiferent kinds of machinery 

Where a broad strap runs on a wheel, it 
is usually confined to its situation, not by 
causing the margin of the wheel to project, 
but, on the contrary, by making the middle 
prominent, as rcprcaettlcd by the following 
wheel or pulley, on which a broad strap i-uns, 
the surface being convex ; the wheel which 
drives it is of a similar form but, ils upper 
part only is shown in the figure. 



The reason of the middle being made 
minent may he understood by exaniinmg 
the manner in which a tight strap, runnii 
on a cone, would tend to run towards 
thickest part. Sometimes also pins are fixed 
in the wheels, and admitted into perforations 
in the straps ; a mode only prnclic;>blc where 
the motion is slow and steady. A snioolli 
motion may also be obtained, with consider- 
able force, by forming the surl^ices of ihi 
wheels into brushes of hair. More com- 
monly, however, tho circumferences of thi 
contiguous wheels arc formed into teeth, ini 
petling each other, as with the extremities 
of so many levers, either exactly or nearly 
in the common direction of the circumfe. 
rences; and sometimes an endless screw is 
substituted for one of the wliecls. 

In farming the teeth of wheels, it Is of 
consequence to determine the curvatui 



which will produce on equable 
tion of motion with the least possible fric- 
tion. For the equable communication of 
motion, two methods have been recommend- 
; one, that liie lower part of tho face of 
h tooth should be a straight line iti the 
direction of the radius, and the upper, a por. 
of an epicycloid ; that is, of a curve 
described by a point of a circle rolling on 
the wheel, of which the diameter must be 
half thai of the opposite wheel ; and in this 
case it is demonstrable, that the plane sur- 
face of each tooth will act on the curved 
surface of the opposite tooth, so as to pro. 
duce an equable angular motion in both 
wheels : the other method is, to form all tha 
urfaces into portions of the involutes of cir- 
lea, or thp curves described by the point of 
. thread which has been wound round the 
^heel while it is uncoiled ; and this method 
ppears to answer the purpose, in on easier 
nd simpler manner than the former. The 
following figiire represents the teeth, &c. of 
two wheels, formed into involutes of circles, 
described hy uncoiling a thread from the 
dotted circles ; the point of contact of the 
teeth being always in the straight tine, which 
touches both circles. 



; this is a slight inaccuracy of concep- 
tion, for the actual resistance is not at all in- 
iased by increasing the relative velocity j 
but the effect of that resistance, in retarding 
tho motion of the wheels, may he shown, 
from the general laws of mechanics, to be 
proportional to the relative velocity thus as- 
certained. 

When it is possible to make one wheel act 
teeih fixed in the concave surface of ano- 
iT, the friction may be thus dimiuished in 
the proportion of the difTerence of the dia- 
meters to their sum. 



It may be experimsntally demonstrated, 

at an equable motion is produced by the ac. 

in of these curves on each other; if we 

It two boards ijito forms, terminated by 

them, divide the surfaces by lines into equal 

proportional angular |Kirttons, and fix them 

any two centres, we shall find tiiat, as they 

volve, whatever parts of the surfaces may 

in contact, the corresponding lines will 

always meet each other. 

Roth of these methods, may be derived 
from the general principle, that the teeth of 
'le one wheel must be of such a fo/m, that 
leir ou'Mno may bo desoribed by the revo- 
tlion of a curve upon a given circle, while 
le outline of the teeth of the other wheel 
I described by the same curve revolving 
■itliin the circle. It has been supposed 
by sonic of (he best officers, that the epicy- 
Joidal tontli has also the advantage of com- 
pletely avoidi^ig friction ; this is, however, 
o means true, and it is even impractica- 
ble to invent any form fur the teeth of 
heel which will enable them to act c 
llier teeth without fiiclion. In order to di- 
minish it as much as possible, the teeth i 

3 small and as numerous as is consistent 
with strength and durability ; for the effect 
of friction always increases with the dis. 
taiice of the point of contact from the line 
joining the centres of the wheels. In calcu- 
lating the quantity of the friction, the velo- 
city with which the parts slide over each 
other has generally been taken for its mea- 



To ASCERTAIN THE u 

TowBK, &.C. — Take two sticks of any but 
equal length, and holding one perpendicular, 
place one end of the other against its centre, 
so as to form a right angle with it ; having 
done this, place your eye at the oilier cmli 
and advance towards, or recede from, the 
object the height of which you wish to as- 
certain, until the upper and lower ends of the 
perpendicular stick shall appear to touch ila 
top and bottom at the same time ; then, from 
■ he spot on which you stand, measure the 
distance to the foot of the object, and this 
will be its exact height. 



ArcJciuavre. — Of the Orders of Architecturt. 

The modems have applied the term order 

to those architectural forms with which the 

<;reeks composed the fagades of their tem- 

The principal members of an order arc, 
1st, a platform ; 2d, perpendicular supports ; 
and 8d, a lintelting or covering connecting 
the tops of these supports, and crowning the 
edifice. 

Tho proportioning of these parts to the 
edifice and to each other, and at the same 
time adapting charactcristical decorations, 
constitutes an order, canon, or rule. 

The principal member of an order is the 
perpendicular support or coiumn. The ac- 
companiments being subservient to this lead- 
ing feature, the bottom of the column is 
fixed either on a general artificial platform, 
or each upon a particular plmlh, or both. 
The lower part of the column, which rests 
upon the square plintli, is sometimes encom- 
passed with mouldings, which, in allusion to 
iheir position, are, in conjunction with the 
plinth, called the b<ue. 

Tlie top part of the column is also covered 
with a square phnth, with its sides straight 
r curved, and generally accompanied by cir- 
ular mouldings or sculptured decorations 
jpon the top part of tho column, which is 
immediately underneath it ; this, taken to- 
gether, is called the capital. The body of 
the column, which reaches between the base 
and capital, is termed the »hafi : it is the 
IruHtrum of a cone, with sometimes a plain 
tte, but jfrequently having{b>8iT**"'^'*="- 
lar flulings, either meeting in an edge or 
leaving a small plane space between tliera. 
The lintelling or covering, which lies upon 
and connects the column, is termed the JSn- 
tablature, and a sub-divided into three parts, 
named architrave, frieze, and cornice : tho 
architrave consists of a mere lintel laid 
along the tops of the columns ; the frieze 
represents the ends of the cross beams rest- 
ing upon the former, and having the spaces 
between filled up, having mouldings also 
fixed to conceal the horizontal joint, and di- 
vide it from the architrave ; and the upper 
member or cornice represents the project- 
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ing eaves of a Greek roof, showing the ends 
of the rafters. 

These definitions will be easily understood 
by an inspection of the following iigure : 
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A, the capital — B, shaft — i^, urcliitrave- 
D, frieze — E, cornice. 
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A, the cornice — B, the base — C, the plinth. 

History of Chemistry, 

Of Oxygen Gas. — Oxygen gas may be 
obtained by the following process : 




Procure an iron bottle of the shape A, 
and capable of holding rather more than an 
English pint. To the mouth of this bottle 
an iron tube bent like B is to be fitted by 
grinding. A gun-barrel deprived of its butt 
end answers the purpose very well. Into 
the bottle put any quantity of the bluck, ox- 
ide of manganese* in powder ; fix the iron 
tube into its mouth, and the joining must be 
air tight ; then put the bovtle into a common 
fire, and surround it on all sides with burn- 
ing coals. The extremity of the tube must 
be plunged under the surface of the water 
with which the vessel C is filled. 

This vessel may be of wood or japanned 
tin plate. It has a wooden shelf running 
along two of its sides, about three inches 

* Thifl subetance shall be «ftierward8 described. Ii is 
now very well kuown in Britain, as it is in coinmoo use 
with bleachers, and several other manufacturers, from 
whom it may be easily procured. 



below the top, and an inch under the surface 
of the water. In one part of this shelf there 
is a slit, into which the extremity of the iron 
tube plunges. The heat of the fire expels 
the greatest part of the air contained in the 
bottle. It may be perceived bubbling up 
through the water of the vessel C from the 
extremity of the iron tube. At first the air 
bubbles come over in torrents ; but after 
having continued for some time, they cease 
altogether. 

Meanwhile the bottle is becoming gradu- 
ally hotter. When it is obscurely red the 
air bubbles make their appearance again, 
and become more abundant as the heat in- 
creases. This is the signal for placing the 
glass jar I), open at the lower extremity, pre- 
viously filled with water, so as to be exactly 
over the open end of the gun-barrel. The air 
bubbles ascend to the top of the glass jar D, 
and- gradually displace all the water. The 
glass jar D then appears to be empty, but is 
in fact filled with air. It may be removed 
in the following manner: Slide it away a 
little from the gun -barrel, and then dipping 
any fiat dish into the water below it, raise it 
on the dish and bear it away. The dish 
must be allowed to retain a quantity of water 
in it, to prevent the air from escaping. Ano- 
ther jar may then be filled with air in the 
same manner ; and this process may be con- 
tinned either till the manganese ceases to 
give out air, or till ad many jars-full have 
been obtained as are required.* This meth- 
od of obtaining and confining air was first 
invented by Dr. M ayou, and afterwards much 
improved by Dr. Hales. All the air obtained 
by this or any other process, or, to speak 
more properly, all the airs differing in their 
properties from the air of the atmosphere, 
have, in order to distinguish them from it, 
been called gasses ; and this name we shall 
afterwards employ-f 

Oxygen gas may also be obtained in a dif. 
ferent manner, thus : Let D represent a 




wooden trough, the inside of which is lined 
with lead or tinned copper ; and let C be a 
cavity in the trough, which ought to be a foot 
deep. The trough is to be filled with water 
at least an inch above the shelf A B, which 
runs along the inside of it, about tliree inch- 
es from the top. In the body of the trough, 
which may be called the cistern, the jars des« 
tined to hold gas are to be filled with water, 
and then to be lifted, and placed inverted 
upon the shelf at.B. 

This trough, which was invented by Dr. 
Priestley, has been called by the French 
chemists the jmeufnato-ekemical^ or simply 



* For a mora exact description of this and eimiJar appa- 
ratus, the reader is referred to Lavoisier's &ement$ of 
Chemist ry^ and Priestley on Airt ; and adbove ^1* ^ l^r* 
Watt's description of a ;^€umatic appanOus, in Beddoe*8 
Considerations on Factitious Airs. 

t The word .gas was first introduced into Chemistry by 
Van Helinont. He seems to haw intended to denote by 
it every thing which is driven off from bodies in a state of 
vapors by heat 



pneumatic apparatus, and is extremely use- 
ful in all experiments in which gasses are 
concerned. Into the glass vessel E put a 
quantity of black oxide of manganese in 
powder, and pour over it as much of that 
liquid which in commerce is called otZ of 
viirioly and in chemistry sulphuric acid^ as 
is suflicient to form the wlK>le into a thin 
paste ; then insert into the mouth of the ves- 
sel the glass tube F, so closely that no air 
can escape except througli the tube. This 
may be done either by grinding, or by cover, 
ing the joining with a little glazier's putty, 
and then laying over it slips of bladder or 
linen dipped in glue, or in a mixture of the 
white of eggs and quick-lime. The whole 
must be made fast with cord. 

The end of the tube F is then to be 
plunged into the pneumatic apparatus D, 
and the jar G, previously filled with water, to 
be placed over it on the shelf. The whole 
apparatus being fixed in that situation, the 
glass vessel £ is to be heated by means of 
a lamp or candle. A quantity of oxygen 
gas rushes along the tube F, and fills the jar 
G. As soon as the jar is filled, it may be 
slid to another part of the shelf, and other 
jars substituted in its place, till as much gas 
has been obtained as is wanted. The last 
of these methods of obtaining oxygen gas 
was discovered by Scheele, the first by Dr. 
Priestley. 

The gas obtained by the above processes 
was discovered by Dr. Priestley on the 1st 
of August, 1774, and called by him dephlO' 
gisticaied air. Mr. Scheele, of Sweden, 
discovered it before 1777, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of what Dr. Priestley had 
done : he gave it the name of empyreal air,* 
Condorcet gave it first the name of vital air ; 
and Mr. Lavoisier aflerwards called it oary- 
gen gas : a name which is now generally re- 
ceived, and which we shall adopt. 

1. Oxygen gas is colorless, and invisible 
like common air. Like it, too, it is elastic, 
and capable of indefinite expansion and com- 
pression. 

2. If a lighted taper be let down into a 
phial filled with oxygen gas, it bums with 
such splendor that the eye can scarcely bear 
the glare of light, and at the same time pro- 
duces a much greater heat than when burn- 
ing in common air. It is well known that a 
candle put into a well closed jar, filled with 
common air, is extinguished in a few se- 
conds. This is also the case with a candle 
in oxygen gas ; but it bums much longer in 
an equal quantity of that gas than of com- 
mon air. 



* This process, by which the joinings of vessels tat 
made air tight, is called ItUing, and the substances used 
for that purpose are called lutes. The lute most commonly 
umhI by chemists, when the vessels are exposed to beat, is. 
tilt Inte, made by beating together, in a mortar, fine clay and 
boiled linseed oil. llees-wax, melted with about one eighth 
part of turpentine, answers very well, when the venels 
are not expiwed to beat. The accuracy of chemical expe- 
riments deiieuds almost entirely in many cases upon secur- 
ing the joinings properly with kiting. The operation is a)* 
ways tedious ;' and some practice is necessary before one 
can succeed in Inting accivately. Some very good direc- 
tions are given by LavoiMier. See his EXsmenU^ Part lii. 
chap. 7. In many cases luting mav be avoided altogether, 
by using glass vessels properly fitted to each other by grind- 
ing them with emery. 

Sinking Wells. — Bishop Heber mention- 
a curious way of sinking wells in some parts 
of Asia. When the ground is sandy, a cys 
lindrical tower of brick or stone work i- 
made of the intended size of the well. This 
is suffered to remain until the masonry bea 
comes indurated, and then it is gradually un- 
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dermined until it is sunk even with the eur- 
ikce of the ground. If the well is not suf- 
ficiently deep, they add more masonry, and 
again undermine. 

FiBB Proof Csxsnt. — ^The French ce- 
ment for the roofs of houses, to preserve 
the wood and protect it from fire, is made in 
the following manner : 

Take as much lime as is usual in making 
a pot full of whitewash, and let it be mixed 
in a pail full of water ; in this put two and 
a half pounds of brown sugar, and three 
pounds of fine salt ; mix them well together, 
and the cement is completed. A little lamp- 
black, yellow ochre, or other coloring com- 
modity, may be introduced to change the co- 
lor of the cement, to please the fancy of those 
who use it. It has been used with great 
success, and been recommended particular- 
ly as a protection against fire. Small sparks 
of fire, that frequently lodge on the roofs of 
houses, are prevented by this cement from 
burning the shingles.^ So cheap and valua- 
ble a precaution against the destructive ele- 
ment ought not to pass untried. Those who 
wish to be better satisfied of its utility can 
easily make the experiment, by using on a 
small temporary building— or it may be tried 
by shingles put together for the purpose, 
and then exposed to the fire. 

Watbs Color fob Rooks. — Take a quan- 
tity of potatoes and boil them ; then bruise 
and pour boiling water upon them until a 
pretty thick mixture is obtained, which is to 
be passed through a sieve. . With boiling 
water then make a thick mixture of whiten- 
ing, and put it to the potato mixture. To 
give color, if white is not wanted, add diffe- 
rent colored ochres, lampblack, dec. accord- 
ing to circumstances. This paint dries quick- 
ly, is very durable, hsB a good appearance 
to the eye, and is moreover very cheap. — 
[London Paper.] 

Hamilton's Patbnt Sawino and Borino 
Machinb. — We have experienced much 
gratification in examining this useful labor- 
saving machine ; and we are oerfectly sat- 
isfied that it is destined to be of great public 
utility in cheapening the price of those arti- 
cles which are in use by all classes of so- 
ciety, and will at the same time be a source 
of great profit to the ingenious mechanic 
who luts invented it. We have no means 
of ascertaining the precise amount of labor 
and expense which this machine will save, 
but we venture to hazard the opinion that a 
man and two apprentices will accomplish 
more in twelve hours than forty experienced 
journeymen can accomplish at the same work 
during the same period of time. It is withal 
one of those inventions which require no 
extraneous aid to bring it into immediate 
usefulness. The proprietor has commenced 
working it daily, and in a ware-room adjoin- 
ing the machine he offers for sale its pro- 
duce at from thirty to fifty per cent, less 
than the market price. This simple fact and 
the certainty that the work is in all its parts 
mere perfect than that manufactured by hand, 
has produced a demand more than equal to 
the supply. 

The machine is admirably well adapted to 
any sort of sawing that is usually done by 
hand or cross-cut sawing. Tenons, mitre- 
joints, dK«* are cut with the greatest preci- 
sion* In all sorts of pannel work and small 
framing it will l>e very useful. It is pecu- 



liarly adapted to sawins regular and eccen- 
tric circles, such as felloes for wheels, chair 
tops, seats, legs, and backs, and circular 
blocks for brushes ; and it saws chair tops 
and seats with great accuracy on a bevel. 
Each segment of a wheel is cut its proper 
length and proper inclination for the joint — 
the holes are bored for the dowels and 
spokes, and the hiibs are bored on a prin- 
ciple entirely new, making every spoke stand 
with the greatest exactness from the centre 
to the extreme of the circle. The machine 
is perfectly simple in its construction, not 
liable to get out of repair, and easy to man- 
age and understand. A few hours' acquaint- 
ance with it will enable any one, whether 
mechanic or otherwise, to operate on it as 
well as the inventor. It is only six feet 
square, and is propelled by a steam engine 
of two-horse power. 

A part of the principle of the same ma- 
chine is applied to a small portable frame, 
and used for sawing wood for the fire with 
astonishing rapidity. -^Courier d^ Enq.] 

Facts in Physics. — Gold beaters, by 
hammering, reduce gold to leaves so thin 
that 282,000 must be laid on each other to 
produce the thickness of an inch. They 
are so thin, that, if formed into a book, 1500 
would occupy the space of a single leaf of 
common paper. 

One pint of water converted into steam 
fills a space of nearly 2000 pints, and raises 
the piston of a steam engine with a force of 
many thousand pounds. It may afterwards 
be condensed and re-appear as a pint of 
Water. 

On the New- York and Erie RaUroad. By J. 
'L. Sullivan. [For the American Railroad 

Journal.] 
To THB Editor,— It appears to the under- 
signed that the article in your last number failed 
to do justice to the great subject of the Railroad 
{torn this city to Lake Erie, in some respects. 
I subjoin a short specification of an improve, 
ment in forming the least expensive railway 
durably. 

Permit me to suppose that there is a railroad 
proceeding from the heart of this city north to 
Harlaem ; that a branch there inclines by Har- 
laem Valley to the North River, and follows its 
shore to a crossing to Sloat, in Rockland. 

The passage across in winter time can be 
kept oppn for steam railway deck ferry-boats, 
by an application of machinery that I can satis- 
factorily explain, to break the ice and keep a ca- 
nal through it open. After reaching Ramapo the 
route is a gradual ascent of this valley at 12 feet 
m the mile, to Chester and Florida, 24 miles. 
From thence,crossing the outlet of the drowned 
lands, tlie route gradually ascends to Deer Park 
Gap, and descends to and crosses the Hudson 
and Delaware canal ; from whence the line 
follows up the Delaware shore at a gradual as- 
cent to Deposit, where it is nearest the Susque- 
hanna. 

By this route it takes up the coal trade at 
the mouth of Lackawana branch, and carries 
it to the west, and in the four or five months 
of winter brings it to this city. 

It is evident that no railroad ought to be un- 
dertaken unless it will give immediately an 
ample revenue to stockholders, unless by the 
State. By this plan (without preventing a 
branch to the eentre of Snllivan county,) a 



communication will be had with the Susque* 
hanna, also at the junction of the Lackawana, 
and I know the ground is,iavorable ; and by thus 
reaching the Upper Delaware and the Upper 
Susquehanna, so many sources of business 
are opened that it would be worth while Ip 
make it, if it went no further. But now every 
section will add business, and when the route 
reaches the head of Alleghany river, the 
Blanchard steamboats will run firom Hamilton 
to Pittsburg, and at low water to Cincinnati ; 
and the continuation of the road to the Lake 
opens the trade of the coast of all these inland 
seas. 

The article alluded to speaking of the dura- 
bility of cheap railroads, I give this explanation 
of my ideas of the means in 1829, [and have 
sinee made some improvement thereon, though 
preferring durable wo rks where they can be 
afforded. J. L. S. 

" Specification of an improvement or combi- 
nation in the art of constructing Railroads, 
whereby timber employed therein may be In- 
creased in durability, viz. : 

'* In making railroads with timber, the posts 
or piles are liable to decay earliest at the aur* 
face, or a little above and below the surface of 
the ground, because the efifect of heat and mois- 
ture there combine. 

*' To guard the post from this effect, I pre- 
vent the contact of earth with this part by 
means of stone laid close around it ; and to 
keep the rain out from among them, I set them 
in water-limcmortar, or in Roman cement, ap- 
plying it to the wood as well as stones : I also 
use sometimes, in the upper stratum especially, 
a cement made of pitch and lime, when the kind 
of timber is congenial, pitch being adhesive 
and lime indestructible. In this manner may 
Ae used the fragments of the quarry and coarse 
gravel, to form an artificial rock, surrounding 
precisely that part which is naturally most ex- 

Eosed to the causes of early decay. The stone 
eeps the wood coo], the cement keeps it dir. 
Again : when the bearing raU is of timber, ^r- 
mounted with iron plate, the wood is liable to 
become heated under the iron from the effects of 
the sun's rays thereon, and to shrink, and the 
iron rail may be thus loosened, and any com. 
position applied for the purpose ef protecting 
the surface of the timber from sun and rain, 
may be liable to be worn away by the move- 
ment or action of the iron rail under passing 
pressure. In order to prevent this and to give 
the iron rail firmness in place and bearing, I 
give the surface on which it rests the faculty of 
solid resistance to the pressure of the iron rail, 
by drivinff into the wood at least two rows of 
small naus evenly, their size from one to two 
inches long, and distance apart according to 
the weight of load, say about one, inch, giving 
all the nails relative level very near the surface 
of the bearer. Apd as the percussion by which 
nails are driven is a mucn spreater force than 
the passing pressure of loads, this pressure 
will not settle the nails deeper in the wood, 
but they resist it effectually, and prevent the 
compression of the surface, and the displace* 
ment of any defensive composition, as pitch 
and lime, that may have been applied under the 
iron plate rail, which will have been drawn 
firmly into contact with the heads of the nails, 
by means of the screw bolts and nuts, with 
which it is fixed on, passing through the tim- 
ber. A railroad thus constructed is guarded 
effectually against the working or yielding so 
prejudicial to durability and good operation. 

"And I consider the principle of this improve- 
ment as aforesaid to be the combination of 
water-lime (or Roman) cemented stones sur- 
rounding posts or piles, and the nailinj^ the top 
or bearing sutface of timber for effective hara- 
nesB with railroads.'' 

J. L. SVLLIVAM. 

'•Philadelphia, April 17, 1829." 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tbi AMBUom QuAKTBBLY Rbtiew, No. XXVI. ; 
PkU&de^kia^ CAftST, Lca & Blanchard. — We ad- 
verted some time ago to the first paper in this niun. 
ber Cff the Quarterly, on Frois»art and hi* Times, 
and now propose to call attention to the general mer- 
its of the whole. The admirers of chivalry, who see 
only the romanoe of the institution, and stop not to 
reason on the almost barbarian state of society, wliich 
the very existence of such an institution implies, will 
be Uttle gratified, though they may be usefully im. 
pressed, by the paper on Froissart, and Mr. Barry St. 
Leg er's just estimate of feudal times, and fetes, and 
loumamente, and oppressions and ferocities. Art. II, 
OB the Army of the United States, does justice to the 
gallant little band which passes under that large 
•ounding name, and is right — completely right as it 
■eems to ne— in the stand taken in behalf of the pre- 
•ervation. of brevet rank. There is a &ct stated in 
this paper worthy of being recalled here ; tor, though 
extensively published we believe at the time, it may 
tiot be remembered. It is that of the celerity with 
whieli, last summer, on the breaking out of the Indi- 
an war, troops were transported from the maritime 
to the inland frontier. The companies ordered from 
014 Point Comfort to Mackinaw, accomplished the 
distance, 1800 miles by the route taken, in 18 days. 
The military importance of such celerity of move. 
neat eamiot iail to be appreciated at home and abroad. 
Alt. Ill, is dedicated to Captmin MorreWs Voyages, 
of whiohit furnishes an abstract, doing justice to the 
eaterprize of the navigator, and lamenting, as we 
have done before, the unnecessary bulk of the vol- 
tune. Art. IV is upon fortifications and sieges, and 
especially the late siege of Antwerp. Art. V reviews 
justly and favorably Prof. Dunglisson's Phyeiology. 
Art. VI preeents a most attractive notice of what has 
mlways seemed to us a most attractive life, that of 
Sir Humphrey Davy. The great paper, however, of 
this number, which has so many good ones, is that 
upon Slavery, and to it we must devote the remain. 
der o^this notice. 

The momentous topic of Slavery is here treau 
•d as a practical, and not an abstract question ; — the 
thing as it is, and not as it should be, is grappled 
with ; and the results at which the writer arrives, as 
well as the course of his argument, while denoting 
mnch personal experience and observation among a 
•lave population, are such as both to encourage and 
to juetify confidence in the ultimate and sure, though 
probably distant and very gradual, extinction of the 
evil. Slavery, as at present existing in the United 
States, b treated as a necessary evil, its endurance 
for a time as unavoidable, and immediate emancipa. 
lion as impracticable, and never to be attempted, 
ezoept through and with the full concurrence of the 
•lave-faolder. Mean time— as in a nation, of which 
one-fixth of the whole population is in a state of 
slavery, no citizen can stand aloof and declare him. 
•ell indifierent to the fate, or treatment, or influence, 
for good or evil, of this portion, — much is to be done 
towards hastening and adequately preparing all par. 
ties for the entire eventual removal of slavery. 
The means to be relied on for this end, as stated with 
earnestness and ability in the paper under notice, 
aro— lit, free dieeueeion — not only in the North, but 
in the South ; Sdly, religious instruction — which, in 
order to avoid the objections of masters to having 
their slaves taught to read or write — should be oral, 
and above all, should be conducted by those who, ta. 
king the civil eondition of the slave as they find it, 
and leaving it to be ameliorated by those to whom 
it solely belongs to act in the matter, will confine 
themselves to his spiritual wants; 3dly, the Co^ 
hmsation Sosiety : and 4thly, the abolition of Sla- 



very in the Distriei of Columbia. Each of these 
propositions is developed with considerable detail, 
end sustained by an array of reason and authorities 
that cannot be lightly regarded. We wish that this 
paper may be extensively read at the North and at 
the South — in the one, that its calm, practical good 
sense may serve to check the blind zeal of fanati. 
cism — ^in the other, that the true state of the case, as 
to the inevitable and irresistible necessity of eventual 
abolition may be perceived'^andihat timely measures 
may in consequence be taken to render that abolition 
innocuous. 

BiBuoTBEQQK Choisik dk LrrBXATuaE Francaisb, 
No. I ; Philadelphia, Carbt, Lba & Blanchard. 

Thk sabb, by Adam Waldie, Philadelphia. 

Here we have two semi-monthly publications un. 
der the same title, devoted to the same object — a dis- 
semination, at a cheap rate, of a knowledge of the 
French language and current literature. We hope 
both may succeed, especially if — as in the numbers 
before us— each takes different subjects. We are 
bound to say, however, that of these two, that of Ca. 
rey, Lea & Blanchard is to be preferred for its se. 
lections. Les Eeorekeurs, by M. D'Arlincourt is a 
sort of historical satire ; which, by recalling and 
adapting to existing circumstances incidents long 
past, ridicules present men and times without any of. 
fence to modesty. The story of Notre Dame de Pa- 
ris, by Victor Hugo, which Waldie has chosen, seems 
to us, as far as it goes, and we only know it by that 
part published in this specimen number, to be some, 
what leste, as the French say — that is, not quite fit 
for the instruction of young gentlemen and ladies. 
Waldie's, however, is beautifully printed, and in that 
has a superiority over its competitor. With due care 
in the selections to be made, we cannot doubt the 
success of such publications. 

The Faemer's Register, by Edmund Ruffin, 
Richmond, Va.; T. H. While.— This is the first No. 
of a monthly publication just started ita-Vifginia, and 
to be devoted mainly to the improvement of the prac 
tice, and the support of the interests of agriculture. It 
is well got up, and it will be a reproach to the Intel- 
ligence and public spirit of Virginian planters, if it bo 
not well sustained. As intimately connected with 
the agriculture of that State, this number, under the 
head of ** Agricultural Review,'* afibrds a large 
space to quotations from two papers on the subject 
of slavery, originally published in the American 
Quarterly. The first of these papers, by Prof. 
Dew, looks at slavery as irremediable, and all the 
efforts for the emancipation and removal of the Afri- 
can race as visionary — the other, by Mr. Harrison, 
proves indisputably that the existence of slavery in 
Virginia is a great and growing evil. From such 
conflict of opinions truth must come at Inst. 

The Buccaneer, a Tale, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, au- 
thor of Sketches of Insh Character ; 2 vols. ; piuki' 
delphia, Carey, Lea dc Bi^ancrard. — The very spi. 
rited sketches of Irish Character, which we iiave 
heretofore received from Mrs. Hall, are well emu. 
lated in the stirring incidents of the time of the Com. 
monwealih, upon which these volumes are founded. 
The character of ihe Protector, and that of Hugh 
Dalton, the Buccaneer, are drawn with much talent ; 
and the interest of the tale is strong and well sustain. 
ed throughout. * 

Tales and Novels of Maria Edge worth, uniform 
edition, vol. V; N. York, J. Sl J. Harper. — This 
volume printed with equal excellence with those 
which preceded it, contains the Absentee, Mde, de 
Fleury, Emilie de Coulanges, and the Modern 

Tour of the Wandering Piper, written by him- 
self, and printed by iV. J. Little, Portland, Me., pur. 
ports to describe the wanderings of this personage 
through part of Scotland and Ireland. If his skill 
on the bagpipes do not exceed that with which he 
handles the pen, hrs music must be indifierent bad. 



Luther, and the Lutheran Reformation: by 
John Scott, A. M. 2 vols. Harpers.-— This history of 
the great Reformer and his times, forms No. Ill of 
the Theological Library, now republishing by the 
Messrs. Harpers. It is avowedly derived from the 
Church History of Joseph Milner and his cotempo 
poraries ; but though much abridged by compressing 
the mass of documentary evidence, and curtailing 
and pruning away much subordinate matter, we could 
have wished, in the prevailing taste for small books, 
that the Life of Luther had been given in a still more 
condensed form. The value of the work would have 
indeed been much lessened for its graver readers ; 
but the chances of its general perusal greatly in- 
creased. Still, in its present shape, the publication 
is highly acceptable, and, though stamped rather 
strongly with sectarian feelings, for the severe im. 
partiality of history in its most dignified forms, it 
embodies a mass of curious theological information 
that will recommend it to lay as well as clerical 
readers. We have selected for extract the account 
of the last illness and death of Luther, as one of the 
most interesting passages in the whole work. * 

He lefl Wittemberg on the S3d of January, accom. 
panied by his three sons. The weather was inclem- 
ent, and he was detained three days at Halle, by the 
rising of the river, which he was obliged to cross in 
a boat, not without some danger. During his stay 
at Halle he preached for Justus Jonas, who had been 
superintendent there since the reformation of the 
place in 1539, and who attended him the remainder 
of his journey. On his arrival on their borders, the 
Counts of Mansfeldt received him with an escort of 
more than a hundred horse — ^treating him as the 
Elector of Saxony's ambassador. He was extremely 
weak, and soemed near death when he reached the 
residence of "^ount Albert, on the 28th of January ; 
but medicine, friction, warmth, and other means of 
resuscitation revived him. He lost no time in enter, 
ing upon the business which had brought him thither, 
and labored indefatigably in the despatch of it for 
thret; weeks totrether ; being assisted by Wolfgang 
Prince of Anhalt, Count Swartzburg, and others ; 
but his success was not such as he could have wish- 
ed, though other points, relating to the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the country, were brought to some satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

In the mean while his health was declining. Some 
time before, he had a seton or issue opened in his 
leg, which had been the means of so much relieving 
his head, that he had been able to walk to church and 
to the leclure.room, and to mount the pulpit ; whereas 
previously he was obliged to be conveyed in a car. 
ria^ e, and oflen could only address his family at 
home. But, on leaving Wittemberg for Eisleben, 
he had failed to take with him the applications used 
for keeping up the discharge, and amid the pressure 
of his pref ent engairements this relief was neglected, 
which proved of bad consequence. 

Thus matters proceeded till the 17th of February, 
Luther at all times applying himself to business, eat. 
ing and sleeping well, and being very cheerful in his 
conversation. On that day, his friends perceiving 
more repose to be desirable for him, persuaded him 
to keep quiet in bis study, which he did, frequently 
walking up and down, in an undress, but conversing 
with animation. " From time to time," says Justus 
Jonas, ** he would stop* and looking out at the win. 
dow, in that attitude (as hjs custom was) address 
fervent prayers to God, sd that I and Co^lius, who 
were in the room with him, could not but perceive it ; 
and then he would say, * I was bom and baptized here 
at Eisleben, what if I should remain or even die 
here?'" 

Though, however, Luther passed the day in his 
study, he did not choosa to sup there, but<in the large 
dining room, observing, that "to be solitary did not 
help the spirits." During supper, he quoted and 
made observations on many interesting passages of 
Scripture. The conversation also happening to turn 
on the question, whether the righteous in a future 
state of blessedness would recognize those who had 
been their friends on earth, he gave his opinion deci. 
didly in the affirmative. In the course of more ordi- 
nary conversation, he renmrkod, " If I can but estab- 
tish peace among the counts, the rulers of my coon- 
try, I will then go home, lay myself down in my cof. 
fin, and give my body for food to the worms.'* 

Before supper he had complained of & pain in the 
chest, to which he was subject. It w&s, however^ 
relieved by warm applications. After sttpV^^ ^^ ^*' 
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taroed, but he woald not have medical aid called in, 
but about nine e^cloek lay dbwn on a couch and tell 
asleep. He awoke as the clock strack ten, and de- 
sired that those about him would retire to rest. — 
When led into his chamber he said, «*I go to rest 
with God ;" and repeated the words of the Psalm, 
«* Into thy hands I commend my spiiit ;*' and stretch. 
ioff out his hand to bid all good night, he added, 
•* Pray for the cause of God !** He then went to bed, 
but about one o*c!ock he awoke Jonas and another 
who slept in the room with him, desired that a fire 
might be nuule in his study, and exclaimed, ** Oh ! 
G(kl ! how ill I am ! I suffer dreadful oppression in 
my chest; I shall certainly die at BislebenT' He 
then remoTed into his study without requiring assis- 
tance, and again repeating, ** Into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit !** He walked backwards and for. 
wards, and desired to have warm clothes brought him. 
In the mesn time his physicians were sent for, as also 
Count Albert, who presently came with his countess. 
All Lather's friends and his sons were now collected 
about him, medicines were given him, and he seemed 
somewhat relieved, and having lain down on a couch 
he fell into a perspiration. This gave encouragement 
to some present, but he said, ** It is a cold sweat, 
the forerunner of death ; I shall yield up my spirit.** 
He then began to pray, nearly in these words, ** O 
eternal and merciful God, my Heavenly Father, Fa. 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, and God of all conso 
lation ! I thank thee that thou hast revealed to me 
thy son Jesus Christ, in whom I have believed, whom 
I have preached, whom I have confessed, whom 1 
love and worship as my dear Savior and Redeemer, 
whom the pope and the multitude of the ungodly do 
persecute, revile and blaspheme. I beseech thee, my 
Lord Jestts Christ, receive my soul ! O Heavenly 
Father, though I be snatched out of this life, though 
I must now lay down this body, yet know I assuredly 
that I shall dwell with thee forever, and that none 
ean pluck me out of thy hands !** He then thrice 
again repeated the words, " Into thy hands I com. 
mend my spirit; thou hast redeemed me, O Lord 
God of tmth !** Also those words, " God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life ;** and that verse of the Izviiith 
Psalm, ** Our God is the God of whom cometh sal- 
▼ation ; God is the Lord by whom we escape death.** 
He then became silent, and hie powers began to ftdl 
him; but when several present addressed him, '* Rev. 
erend father, you die in the constant confession of 
Christ and his doctrine, which you have preached V* 
he distinctly answered, ** Yes," and spoke no more ; 
but about a quarter of an hour afterward, between 
two and three o*clock of the morning of February 18, 
••with his hands clasped together, and without a 
finger or a feature being disturbed, he breathed his 
lasL** 

Such is the account which Justus Jonas wrote to 
the Elector of Saxony, by the hand of Count Albert's 
^secreUry, within half an hour after Lather's death ; 
'except that in a few passages some things are sup. 
plied from the fuller narrative which was drawn up 
for insertion in Luther's German works, and authen. 
ticated by the signatures of Justus Jonas, Superin 
tendent of Halle, and formerly rector of the university 
of Wittemberg, Michael CcbUus, Pastor ef Bisleben, 
and John Anrifaber, chaplain to the Elector of Saxo. 
ny ; all ot whom were present with Luther to the last. 



their own miseries. In Egypt, in Ethiopia, and an. 
der the distant mountains of Asia, innumerable mas. 
ses of a dense population were falling under the bale, 
ful influence of a malady, which, undefined in its 
peculiar characteristics, has addressed itself to the 
imagination of men with aggravated terrors under 
name of tke Plague* 

In each place in which its awful visitation was 

made, it had assumed a modified character; but every 

modification had been, or had seemed to be, an aug 

mentation of horrors. In many instances, a slight 

sudden haemorrhage l^as the only and the in- 



HlSTORT OP THK FLOaBNTINK RtrUSLIC, AND Of 

TH« AoB AND Rule of thb Medici; by Lorenzo 

L. Da Ponte, Professor of Italian Literature in the 

University of the city of New York. 3 vols. ISmo 

CoUtns cf* Hannay, — ^These long expected volumes, 

whose preparation we mentioned some months since, 

have at length appeared — ^their author having found 

time, though employed simultaneously in several 

other laborious literary undertakings, to complete a 

task, to which, from talents, parentage and educa. 

tion, he was peculiarly fitted. In our present notice 

we can do little more than say, that the expectation 

of the author's friends will hardly be disappointed in 

his labors, and add a specimen of them below ; taking 

a subsequent opportunity to give the work that par 

ticalar examination to which, both from its intrinsic 

merit and as an original American pablicatloD, it is 

justly entitled. * 

The Plaoije in Floebncb. 

In the sufferings of this calamity the Florentines 

looked not to iu ulterior effects, and the desolation of 

distant countries excited no sympathy among a peo 

pie groaning and fainting beneath the severity of^ 



Of 

staneous forsrunner of the stroke of death ; and fre 

quentiy a case of this kind was the first indication to 
a populous city of the presence of that scourge, 
which was, in the course of a few hours, to decimate 
its population, and convert every mansion within its 
circuit into a house of mourning. 

Scarcely had Florence recovered in part from the 
horrors of famine, while her citizens were still en- 
feebled and reduced by the scanty and unwholesome 
food upon which they had been compelled to feed, 
when the news of the arrival of the Asiatic scourge 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean awoke them 
to the dreadful antieipation of a still more devastating 
visitation. To the anticipation quickly succeeded 
the miserable reality ; the gorgeous cities of the east 
had been clothed in mourning by its desolating pro. 
gross, and all the west had received the poison, in 
the winds that seemed now freighted with contagion 
in every blast. For a moment the populace, horror 
tricken, betook themselves to the ordering of their 
lives, and to the making preparation for death ; to 
sumptuous living succeeded an abstemiousness which 
had been scarcely known to the famine itself; but in 
a moment, as it were, convinced, by the increasing 
virulence of the pestilence, that all preventives were 
vain, an unbridled dissoluteness and libertinage broke 
out as desperate as the desolating plague. The ties 
of kindred were severed ; the mother beheld her in. 
fant perish, and never cared to place its lifeless form 
in sorrow on the bier ; and the rude jests and ribal- 
dry of the carriers of the dead were never checked 
by the presence of grief or by the appearance of 
mourning for the departed. The sick were left to 
perish ; the fear of contagion had silenced the voice 
of nature ; and the names of father, husband, wife, 
and child, ha^g lost all moral influence, were now 
never pronounced, except when some neglected and 
deserted sufferer breathed them out with impreca- 
tions amidst the agonies of death. 

It is impossible, in the vanring accounts which 
have come down to us, to say what was really the 
mortalitv occasioned by this plague to Florence ; but 
those who have observed the devastations of the re. 
cent pestilence, which, from the same birth-place, 
has extended itself over the earth, may estimate its 
effect in an age when the passions of men and the 
character of the times must have rendered them 
doubly susceptible to any epidemic influence ; and 
when the healing art oould hardly have attained the 
dignity or certainty of a science. We may not be. 
lieve that 100,000 persons in Florence alone fell 
victims to the violence of the disease ; but, as an 
illustrious historian has observed, the very exaggera. 
tion is proof of the extent of the mortality, and of 
the profound impression which it had lefl upon the 
minds of men. Among the victims, was one from 
whom we might have expected a full and simply elo 
quent account of its ravages, and in whom, indeed, 
we have found the principal authority for the preced. 
ing portions of our history. Humanity may feel for 
the sufferings of mankind even in distant ages, and 
the loas of human life may excite its sympathy ; but 
literature laments the loss of one of its earliest or- 
naments more than the crowd of the vulgar, however 
Uie great and high-bom may appear in the catalogue, 
and the votaries of intellectual worth select from the 
general ruin and embalm the name of Vjllani. The 
chronicle which tliis author has left of the early af. 
fairs of the Florentine people, written with the sim. 
plicity adapted to the character of the people and the 
times, remains to the present day a monument of the 
genius of its author, and sets forth in its style, even 
more than its faithful narration of facts, the history 
of Vie writer's life and times. It contains an ac. 
count of the beginning of that pestilence in which 
Villani lost his Ufe. 



ble for reference in a library) are too large, and of 
course of too costly a character for general use; 
while the more ordinary books are commonly too 
small and meagre for useful reference. The ele- 
gantly printed duodecimo before us seems ex. 
actly to supply what was so much wanted ; and 
its lucid and happy arrangement, with the great 
variety of historical facts embraced in it, will make 
the work well received by all who take the pains 
to examine it for themselves. The introduction 
of a variety of types, each of its kind being ap. 
propriate to particular classes of objects and occur- 
ranees, is well calculated to assist one seeking for 
any distinguished character or peculiar event, while 
the several divisions of the worii are so well a4justed( 
that the task of reference can be accomplished in a 
moment. Thus, if we wish to know in what period 
any individual flourished, what was his nation and 
profession, and who were his contemporaries, wo 
refer to his name in the biographical table ; and then 
turning to the literary chronology and to the chrono. 
gical table, where his actions generally are recorded, 
we have in a few words the history of the man, and 
of the times in which he flourished. Of how 
great an assistance this must be to the student of 
general history, a better idea can hardly be given 
than in the language of Dr. Priestley where he speaks 
of a good system of Chronology as being one of the 
most efficient contrivances to make an entire course 
of history easily comprehended, while a proper dis- 
tinction is at the same time observed between its 
pans — giving at the same time exact views ot the 
condition of separate countries, vrith a general know- 
ledge of the world at large— <and enabling you to es- 
timate the civilized state of one clime, while yon 
contrast it with the barbarous lands around it. * 



Life of Bishop Hohat f .— We are gratified in being 
authorized to state, that Dr. Berrian*s Life of this 
lamented prelate, which will complete the proposed 
edition of his posthumous works in three volumes, is 
finished, and will be ready for delivery to subcribers 
and others, in 3 or 3 weeks — [(Aub.) Gosp. Mess.] 



FOR£I6N INTELUGBNCE. 



C^ONOLOGT, or an Introduction and Index to Uni 
versal History, Biography, and Useful Knowledge. 
New York : Jonathitn Leavitt, Broadway. Boston : 
Crocker ^ Breweter, 1 vOl. I3mo. — A good work on 
Chronology, in a portable shape, has always been a 
great .desideratum. The great works, in a quarto 
form, (though, from the charts they contain, invalua. 



Latest prom Eukopb. — ^By the packet ships Phil- 
adelphia, Capt. Chapman, from London, and Silas 
Richards, Capt. Bursley, from Liverpool, we have 
papers of those places to the 23d and S4th of May. 

The affairs of Don Pedro are spoken of favorably, 
though no important event has occurred. 

The most material occurrence in England, was 
the tremendous meeting at Birmingham, the particu- 
lars of which are noticed below. 

The North American Colonial Association had a 
conference with Secretary Stanley on the 30th ult. 

The jury in the case of ** Cully ,'*the police ofiieer 
stabbed in the late riot, had brought in a verdict of 
**ju»tijiable homicide,'" in the following words: — 
** We find a verdict of Justifiable Homicide on these 
grounds : that no riot act was read, nor any procla- 
mation advising the people to disperse ; that the go» 
vemment did not take the proper precautions to pre- 
vent the meeting from assembling, and that the con- 
duct of the police was ferocious, brntal, and unpro- 
aoked by the people, and we moreover express aa 
bnxious hope that the government will in future take 
better precautions to prevent the recurrence of such 
disgraceful transactions in the metropolis." The 
meeting near Birmingham, was attended by se- 
venty or eighty thousand persons, who conducted 
tbemseves peaceably, and adopted an address to the 
King and to Parliament. The news from the Conti- 
nent is not so late by two days as that by the Henri 
IV. It was expected that Parliament would soon be 
prorogued. Nothing very important was before that 
body on the 19th and 20th. 

The Royal assent was given to the Cotton duties 
redaction bill, on the 17th. 
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Mr. E, J. Littleton, momber of the House of Com- 
nona for the Southern division of StafTordshire, has 
been appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

On the subject of negro emancipation, Lord.Althorp 
itatcd in the H* of Commons, that ministers were de. 
termined to proceed with the question with all 
|K)S8ible despatch. 

Cent Lawt" — On the 18th, Mr. Whitraore brought 
forward his promised motion, declaring in effect, that 
instead of producing any permanent good, the, pre. 
sent Com Laws had tended to cramp trade. The 
question being taken on going into the consideration 
of this motion, it was rejected by a majority of 99. 
Lord Althoip resisted the motion, on the ground that 
there was not now time to agitate the subject — at the 
Mme time he was by no means an advocate of the 
present com laws, and thought that the land owners 
and farmers ought not to adhere to them. 

An early prorogation oi Parliament was said to pe 
resolved on by ministers. 

The English Money Market was steady all the 
morning of the 21st— Consols 87 1.3 to 88. 

Mr. Kean died at Richmond on the 15th. 

LoNDOM, May 22d,^Hott4ind and Belgium, — A 
preliminary treaty was yesterday signed by the Pleni. 
potentiaries of Great Britain, France and Holland, 
which, so far as it goes, will give great satisfaction 
to the commercial world, as well as to a great num. 
ber of line.ahd.rule political thinkers, who deem a 
rapture with Holland to be uncongenial with the 
spirit of our national history. The treaty consists of 
•iz articles, by the first of which the English and 
French embargoes will be taken off the respective 
ports cf each nation, and the consequent measures in 
interruption of the navigation by the Dutch nation 
will be removed. 2. The intercourse between the 
respective parties will assume the same posture as 
before the French expedition in November last, and 
the services of the French and English squadrons be 
diflpe.ised with. 3. The Dutch garrison of Antwerp 
prisoners of war will be sent home. 4. The armis. 
tiee between Holland and Belgium will be continued^ 
till th^ settlement of a permanent separation. 5. Tlie 
navigation of the Scheldt will in the mean time re. 
main free. 6. The na\igation of the Meuse during 
the same period will be open, subject to the tariff 
settled by the treaty of Mayence. 

[From the London Traveller of May 21.] 
The great Birmingham Meeting, atNewhall Hill, 
took place yesterday, according to Mr. Atwood*s let. 
tcr of summons to the field. Upwards of 80,000 per. 
•ons were present on this occasion, the number of 
those who attended the grand meeting on the same 
spot last May. We have not space to give the detail. 
ed report this evening, but must content our readers 
with a brief notice of the event. The immense con. 
course was addressed at length by Mr. T. Atwood, 
Mr. OConnell, Mr.'Muntz and Mr. B. Hadley. Va. 
nous resolutions were put, and carried unanimously, 
condemnatory of the conduct of His Majesty's Min. 
isters, who had betrayed the confidence of the peo. 
pie, and turned their sanguine hopes into despair. A 
petition to the King, praying his Majesty to dismiss 
his present Ministers, was also agreed to without a 
dissentient voice. Other petitions io the legislature 
were also adopted, having for object the reduction of 
taxation and the repeal of the com laws. The meet, 
ing finally dispersed, having the whole of the pro- 
ceedings with perfect order and regularity, and Bir. 
mingbam remained quite tranquil. 

It is impossible to contemplate the unanimity and 
determined spirit of this great assemblas^e without 
coming to the conviction that unless a change of min 
istry shortly occur, convulsions of a nature frightful 
to look forward to, must inevitably take place. The 
govemment has given a giant's strength to a mere 
dwarf, and upon their heads rest the consequences 
of allowing organized bauds to overawe the execu- 
tive. It is quite clear the demands of the country for 
relief from a pressure of taxation, are so overwhelm, 
ingf that no administration can now hold office with. 
out resorting to an immediate reduction of the pub. 
lie burdens, in order effectually to enlist the moderate 
men to oppose the designing acts of the party of the 
movement. 

St. FrrEasBoaoR, May 4 — The Turkish General 
Namick Paeha left this city on the 29th April, to re. 
tun to Constantinople. 

BiaUN, May 13. — Accounts received here yester. 
day by express, which came by way of Vienna, say 
that all proposals of peace have been rejected hy the 
Egyptians, and that consequently the state ot vrar 
will continue. 

HAiotntoB, Mat 17. — The Russian Government 
in Polai^ has pn ^j ished an ordinanee of the Emperor, 



dated the 23d ult., by which persons accused of cer- 
tain political offences including the publication of 
false news, are ordered to be tried before courts mar. 
lial, the sentence of such courts to be carried into ex. 
ecution as soon as they have received the confirms, 
tion of the Viceroy. 

The Warsaw papers also contain an account of 2S 
individuals belonging to the late Polish army, who 
were concerned in a recent unsuccessful attempt at 
insurrection. Five of the party were taken by Cos. 
sacks on the frontier; one of them poisoned himself, 
but the other four were brought before a court mar. 
tial and sentenced to death. The sentence was cnu 
ried into execution on three of the surviving prison- 
ers ; with respect to the fourth, on account of his 
extreme youth, the sentence was mitigated into cor. 
poral punishment and hard labor. 

Egyptian Newspaper. — A journal is now publish, 
ed at Alexandria, under the title of Miazer Wekaien 
(Egyptian News). The vignette of this paper, in op. 
position to the Ottoman Crescent, presents half a sun, 
shining forth from behind a pyramid, on the side of 
which stands a flourishing young palm tree. On the 
left of the vignette are these words : — " Printed at 
the office of the Divan of Events in the Royal Cas. 
tie." This paper, which is in the Arabic and Turk, 
ish languages, gives no political news, but is confin. 
ed to civil and niilitary subjects, which have merely 
a local interest. 

From ubekia. — We are indebted to Mr. Williams, 
Lieut. Gov., and Mr. Rogers, highsheriff of Liberia, 
who arrived in the ship .nipiter from Liberia, for the 
following interesting account : — The Colony, at the 
time they left, contained upw ards of 3000 inhabitants, 
and 250 dwelling houses, 5 churches and meeting 
housed, viz Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Moravians, an Academy, and several schools.— 
The colony is governed by a governor api>ointed by 
the Board of Managers at Washington, a Lieu. Gov. 
eraor, and two Councillors elected by the people 
once in each year. The people were contented and 
happy. It is gratifying to state, that there are only 
two persons in the whole population who are intern- 
perate. Wheat and Rye have not yet been tried suf. 
fieiently to test the quality of the growth. Indian 
corn grows well, but lessens in size both in ear and 
stalk. Almost all tlie vegetables of this country 
flourish well there. They have one schooner of 60 
tons, 1 of 40, and 5 of 6 tons, belonging to the place, 
and will soon build others. The natives in the inte. 
rior have lately been very quiet. The staples of the 
country are nee, which is plenty and good ; cotton, 
which is spontaneous, long, and of fine texture— a 
person from the south has undertaken to bring it to 
more perfection. Messrs. Williams and Rogers will 
proceed to Washington immediately, to confer with 
the Board of Managers on the propriety of allowing 
the colonists to choose all their officers, and to make 
such other alterations in their. constitution as are con. 
sidered necessory. The place was very healthy. — 
[Mer. & Adv.] 



SUMMARY. 



Greenwich Savings BANK.-*This institution was 
opened for the first time on Monday last, and we are 
happy to leam was numerously attended by deposiu 
ors, consisting principally of mechanics residing in 
the upper wards. The ^amount received was Four* 
teen Thousand and Fourteen Dollars, a large sum 
for the first day, and the amount is an auspicious 
omen for the success of its future operations, inana. 
ged as it doubtless will be with intelligence and in. 
tegrity. The funding Committee consist of Samuel 
Whittemore, John Bolton, and William C, Rhine- 
lander — gentlemen eminently qualified for the trust 
reposed in them. 
Extract from a letter dated New Orleans, June 17. 

" Since last addressing you, wehave had an awf^ 
time, from the violence by which the very worst de- 
scription of the cholera raged until within the last 
few days. It has ceased as suddenly as it commen. 
ced, and there is now no more of it. Our city is very 
dull, and strangers and almost all off, and nothing 
but cotton appears to sell." 

[From the Globe of Tuesday,] 
M. Roger B. Huygens, Count de Luvendal, late 
Charg^ d'Affaires, ad interim^ of his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands, took leave yesterday of the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and presented 
his successer, M. B. A. Martini. 



Ninety.one deaths occurred in our city during the 
week, ending on Saturday. Five persons died of 
diarrhoea, and twelve children perished with summer 
complaint. — [Philadelphia Inquirer.] 

[From the Oaxette.] 
A beautiful and almost total Eclipse of the Moon 
was beheld by many hundreds last Monday from the 
Battery, very many of whom were, like ourselves, 
taken by surprize, and were therefore doubly grati 
fied. 

[From the State Rights Banner. (Jackson, Miss.,) 

June 13.] 

Death of the Governor of Mississippi. — ^It is with 
feelings of deep regret, that we announce the death 
of his Excellency A. M. Scott. He died at the 
house of Col. Grimball, in this place, last night about 
11 o'clock, of cholera. On Sunday evening last he 
felt slightly indisposed, and took his bed. He con. 
tinned unwell, but not at all alarmingly so until yes. 
terday about 4 o'clock, P. M., when he was attacked 
violently with the symptoms of spasmodic cholera. 
Every thing that medical skill and the attention and 
kindness of friends could do, wss done to save him— 
but all in vain. He is gone I One of the best of 
men, the most devoted public servant is gone the 
way of all flesh. He fell a victim to his sense of 
public duty — for nothing but the pressure and import, 
ance of official business, has kept him in this place 
since the cholera made its appearance here. His 
death has been so sudden, and has come with such 
overwhelming weight upon us, that we must defer for 
the present any further notice of this melancholy t vent. 
We feel much afflicted, that the second number of 
our journal should appear in mourning columns — ^but 
a good and honest man — the chief magistrate of the 
state — ^the friend of the stranger — has left us — be 
died lamented by all who knew him — the object of 
the respect and regard of every one who admires 
principle and appreciates character. 

Military Election. — At an election, held at Syra- 

cuse on the 6th inst. Col. Grove Lawrence, of Ca. 

millus, was unanimously elected Brigadier General 

of the 27th Brigade of the N. Y. State Infantry, vice 

O. Hutchinson, appointed Maj. General. 

The name of the Post office at Otisco,^0nondago 
C o., has been changed to that of ** Otisco Centre." 

Mr. Edward Livingston has been recently elected 
" a Foreign Associate of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences in Paris," and in the Journal dee 
Debate of 20th ult. we find it stated that the King, 
by an ordonnance of 8th June, had approved the 
choice. 

Coal Trade.— It appears by the Ulster Republi. 

can, that during the week ending on the 22d instant, 

6,341 tons 5 cwt. of Lackawana Coal were received 

at Rondout ; and during the same time, 52 vessels 

were loaded with this article and cleared from that 

place. Of these, 13 were bound to Providence, 7 to 

Boston, 2 to Salem, 1 to Jersey City, 1 to Norwich, 

1 to Williamsburg, 1 to Staten Island, 2 to Hudson, 

1 to Nantucket, 2 to Athens, 2 to Albany, 1 to East 

Greenwich, 4 to New. York, 1 to Troy, 1 to Bellville, 

N. J., 1 to Brooklyn, 1 to Poughkeepsie, 1 to Hart. 
ford, 1 to Bristol, R. I., 1 to Newbwrgh, 1 to Haver, 
straw, 1 to Rahway, 2 to New. Bedford, 1 to Fall Ri. 
ver, 1 to New-Haven, 1 to Newport. 

It is gratifying to leam, that the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal iias sustained no injury by the late 
freshet, which has been so destructive at the South. 

African Colonization. — We publish with plea, 
sure the annexed circular addressed to the Clergy- 
men of this city. No fitter time than that which com. 
memorattis our own freedom, could be a* lected for 
aiding in measures to promote that of the slave : 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the New York City Colonization Society, the follow, 
ing resolution was unanimously passed, viz. : " Re- 
solved, That a commiuee be appointed to address a 
circular to all the clergymen of the city, earnestly re- 
questing them to have a collection taken up in aid of 
the Colonization Society in their respective churches, 
on the 4th of July next, or the Sunday preceding. 

The undersigned, appointed a Committee in purs'ii. 
ance of the above resolution, request that you will 
take measures to have a collection in the Church un. 
der your eare, for the purpose ther«)in mentioned, and 
that the proceeds be paid over to the Tte*"^^*^^^ 
the Society, Moses Allen, Esq. Raap«ei(^W T*^**» 
dec. 

Wm. A. Duer, Y^?^^*"^^^W .- 

G P. Disosway, lohu W. 1V\5^^•* 
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[From the Giobe.] 
Senior Don Augustin de Yturbide, late Charge d 
Affaires of the United Meiican States, having been 
appointed Secretary of the Mexican Legation in Great 
Britain, took leave yesterday, of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and presented bis sue 
cessor Senior Don Joaquin Maria del Castillo. 

Tkre§ Steam Boatt Burnt* — The Louisville Advor- 
'tiser of the 23d ult. contains the fallowing. 

Fiai. — About ten o'clock last evening, the steamer 
Sentinel took fire vrhile at the wharf in front of this 
city. The flames spread with such rapidity that, in 
less than ten minutes, the Delphine above, and the 
Rambler below, were also on fire, and the three boats 
were burned in about an hour to the water's edge. — 
The Sentinel had a full freight for N. Orleans, the 
Rambler had on board several hundred barrels of 
whiskey, and the Delphine had just received about 
twenty tons freight from New Orleans for Cincinnati. 
The engines, greatly damaged, will be saved. The 
cargoes have been entirely lost. Passengers had 
barely time to make their escape^ leaving baggage, 
clothing and money on board. There were about 
twelve steam boats Ijring in port at the time, and it 
was with difficulty those on fire were separated from 
the others. 

Dinner to Commodore Chauneey, — We understand 
that the Commissioned Officers of the Navy and Ma. 
rine Corps on this Station, amounting to about thirty, 
gave a dinner to Commodore Chauncey on Wednes- 
doy, at the City Hotel, as a testimony of their respect 
and regard on the occasion of his leaving the Navy 
Yard. — [Gazette.] 

[From the Richmond Compiler of 2Sth June.] 

CoiiTKNTs OF Ma. Randolph's Will. — We un. 
derstand from a friend at Charlotte Court house that 
the will of Mr. Randolph was opened at Roanoke, 
his late residence on Friday last, by Judge Leigh, 
in the presence of Judge Tucker and one or two 
other gentlemen. The following are the principal 
if not the only devises. 

To Henry St. George Tucker, President of the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, ten thousand dollars. 

To Judge Leigh of Halifax, ten thousand dollars. 

To Judge Leigh's son, John Randolph Leigh, a 
small boy, five thousand dollars. 

To John Wickham, Esq. of this place, some plate 
and a horse or two. 

The remainder of his estate — Elands, negroes, Slc, 
to the son of his neice, Mrp. Bryioit, of Gloucester, 
daughter of John Coalter, Esq. 

Judge Loigh and Judge Tucker are the executors. 
This will was made subsequent to bis return from 
Russia, and was dated in January 1832. 

Our informant says that he has not himself seen 
the will, but that he gives us the report believed at 
Charlotte Court house. This will will be offered for 
probate at the next Charlotte Court. It is the same 
that was left in Judge Leigh's possession. An ex- 
amination is yet to be made among Mr. Randolph's 
private papers. 

The name of our correspondent and his official 
situation at Charlotte Court house, induce us to place 
the utmost confidence in the correctness of this his 
statement. 

Mr. Randolph, it is said here, has left two other 
wills ; one dated in 1822, by which he directed the 
manumission of his slaves — and another in March, 
1832. The former of these is the one to which he 
was understood to refer, when he requested atPhila- 
delpbia that the provisions of a previous will should 
be carried into effect. 

[Office of the Peneacola Oaxette, June 18.] 

The United States ship Vandalia, George Budd, 
Esq., Commander, arrived in our harbor on the 13th 
insunt. The Vandalia has returned from a cruise in 
the Gulf of Mexico, having since her depanure visi. 
ted the Coast of Yucatan, from thence to Vera Cruz, 
Taropico, Santander, and as far north as the Rio del 
Norte ; but, in consequence of very rough weather, 
did not anchor at the latter place. 

We regret to learn that the Yellow Fever is pre- 
vailing to a great degree in the city of Vera Cruz, 
where it is said by the inhabitants to prove more h 
tal this season than has been felt the last six years. 

Wo are also informed of the existence of the Epi 
deroic Cholera in the city and surrounding country of 
Tampico; it is described by the residents as raging 
with great violence, and, aa if any thing were want, 
ing to add to its desolating character, it is accompa. 
nied in its destructive course by the Yellow Fever, 
which spares not even those who may have escaped 
the malignity of the other disease. 

It is atttbentically said that the mortality was be. 
tween eighty and ninety deaths a day in that small 
city. The atmospheric plague had also extended its 



polluted breath to the shipping in port laying five or 
six miles below the town. The other parts of the 
coast at which this ship touched was reported to be 
healthy. We are gratified to understand that the of. 
ficers and crew of the Vandalia are in unusual good 
health, and that, notwithstanding the nature of the 
late cruise, all have returned unscathed and untouch, 
ed by the influence of the climate through which they 
have passed. 

Died, on board, at sea, on the 8th of June, Albert 
Krustner, Esq., in the 29th year of his age. 

A late Galenian publishes the substance of a talk 
held at the Four Lakes on the 29th April, between 
Colonel Henry Dodge, of the United States Dra 
goons, and the Chiefe of the Winnebago Indians liv. 
ing on Rock river. The council was opened by 
Whirling Thunder, who disclaimed any hostile in.^ 
tentions towards the whites, and sought only the pri- 
vilege of remaining on the lands now occupied by 
them, for this season, that they might be able to 
raise supplies to keep them from starving during the 
winter. Several other Chiefs made speeches, the 
main design of which was to obtain the permission 
solicited by the first orator. Col, Dodge spoke in 
reply. Adverting to the treaty of 1832, he said, that 
it had been ratified by the President and Senate, and 
that every article would be faithfully performed by 
the United States ; and that the President expected 
the Winnebagoes would comply faithfully with their 
stipulations. He said, that the United States Ran. 
gers would be there in a few days, to keep peace be. 
tween the white and red men, and to enforce a strict 
observance of the treaties made between them.^ 
That there were 20,000 rations of pork and flour at 
Fort Winnebago, on account of the treaty of Rock 
Island — a portion of which, knowing their necessi- 
tons condition, he would take upon himself to give 
ihem, to expedite their removal. Com would also 
be furnished at Detroit, to be distributed to the In. 
dians at Fort Winnebago, of which those of Rock 
river would be entitled to a share. He said, further, 
that General Clark had stated to Mr. Kinzie, the 
agent, that he would send the #10,000, stipulated to 
be given them next September, immediately, but that 
it appeared the chiefs preferred receiving the money 
in the fall. The Indians finally consented to go to 
their new lands at the time appointed by the treaty ; 
entreating, at the same time, that their canoes might 
be taken across the Wisconsin for them. Colonel 
Dodge promised compliance with this request, and 
the council ended. — fSt. Louis Rep.] 

Ex.Sheripp Parkins. — ^We observe in several of 
the morning papers an account of the pending pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery in relation to this 
individual. On inquiry, we find that the jury having 
pronounced by their verdict that Mr. P. is sane, the 
Court, upon a creditor's bill, and for the security of 
creditorb, have directed Mr. De Peyster, one of the 
masters resident here, to obtain, as far as he could, 
a discovery of the property and effects of Mr. P., 
and to appoint a suitable person as receiver thereof. 
This appointment has not yet been made, as the 
master is now engaged in ascertaining the necessary 
facts. This is the course adopted in similar eases. 




Indians op South Amxrica. — ^C. Cushing, Esq. in 
his interesting Remituacencee of Spain, makes these 
remarks : 

The destiny of the Indian races in Spanish Amer. 
ica has been widely and remarkably different from 
what it is in the United States. Here the aboriginal 
nations have little or no physical weight in the pro. 
gress of events, and are scattered, in weak tribes, 
over the face of the land, withering and dwindling 
daily before tb'e overpowering beams of civilization. 
There, they constitute a large and important ele. 
ment in the population, aggregated into powerful 
masses, capable by themselves alone of exerting a 
decided influence* upon afiairs, and holding, whether 
as iriflcpendent communities, or as the subjects of the 
Spanish Americans, a rank in the scale of public esti- 
mation from which no conceivable change of dynasty 
or governments can cast them down, and possessing 
importance which the late revolution has powerfully 
contributed to strengthen and perpetuate. 

Of the independent nations, like the Araucos, the 
Abiponisns, and. the various other tribes in the vast 
interior regions of the continent, who have never 
bowed the neck under the Spanish yoke, the spirir, 
vigor and numbers are well known to be fiir from 
contemptible. The possession of that noble animal, 
the horse, especially, by bestowing pastoral habits 
on the wanderers of the immense savannahs of the 
South, has communicated an energy and a power of 



forcible and rapid impression to the movements •f 
the Indians, through the means of which, should th«y 
ever become concentrated by any common point of 
union, they would infinitely surpass, in barbaric 
splendor, the achievements of the ancient Peruviana 
and Mexicans. With these Arabs of the West, eom. 
pare the Creeks, Cherokees, and other tribes in the 
United States, who, hemmed in by our fixed popala. 
tion, have no resource but either to adopt the man- 
ners of civilized neighbors, to be gradually eztin- 
guished, or to fly with the feeble remnants of their 
might beyond the Mississippi : and how striking is 
the relative consequence of South Americans ! Tli^se 
nomadic nations, therefore, who sweep the venLint 
plains of the South, on steeds tameless and swift as 
the winds, uniting the errant propensities of the In. 
dian hunter and the Tartar horseman, are peculiar 
objects of interest to the philosophic observer of 
events intrinsic to America. 

But other portions of the Indian population are 
fast attaining importance from quite different causes. 
Among these are the Peruvians, and the observa. 
tion may serve as an apology for now rescuing from 
unmerited oblivion some of the obscurer incidents of 
their political history. They have been a despised 
and an oppressed race. The hand of power has 
fallen heavily upon them in every age, from the days 
of the conquest, when the lawless bands of Pizarro 
trampled on the nation, down through the tyranny of 
many a provincial autocrat, to the time when ^upa 
Catari shook the walls of La Paz with the cry of lib. 
erty or death, and the limbs of Tupac Amaru were 
torn asunder by four wild horses. But a ray oi 
hope smiles upon their future prospect. The revo^ 
lution has raised them, in common with the other 
degraded castes, from the dust where they had been 
grovelling for centuries. In this democracy, rank 
must follow the lead of talent ; and in South America, 
men of Indian descent, particularly those of mixed 
blood, begin to learn their consequence from the foN 
tune of war. Mulattoes and meetizoe are amongst 
the best and bravest soldiers of the revolution ; and 
some of them have arisen upon its stormy waters to 
that distinction, which, in times of civil commotio^ 
it is impossible to withhold from superior qualities* 
It may be long ere the multifarious and many.colored 
classes which compose the population of the revolu. 
tionized countries, will acquire the regular and sys. 
tematic movement of eur own more fortunate land. 
But whether in peace or in war, in times of discord 
or of tranquility, a race of men, which rises to two 
thirds of the whole population, which fumiahes the 
laborers, and mans the fleets andarmiea of a repnbli* 
can country, cannot easily relapae into insignificance, 
or into the state of abject servitude. And a perme- 
nem melioration of condition is therefore the neees. 
sary consequence of the actual position of the Pern. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 



[From the Boston Commercial Gazette, June 11.] 
Frigatx CoNSTrruTioN ; oommonlv oaluui Old 
Ironsides. — As every circumstance relative to this 
favorite ship will now be rendered doubly interest- 
ing, we propose to offer a brief history of her splen. 
did end glorious career, part of which is from memo, 
ry, having been present when she was launched, 
part from oflficial documents, and part we have glean- 
ed from the old newspapers of the day. She was built 
at Hart*s ship yard, at the north end, situated be* 
tween the Winnisimmit ferry ways and the Marine 
Railway, and was launched under the superintend- 
ence of Col. CLAOHoaN, the builder, on Saturday, the 
21st of October, 1797 ; consequently she is now near. 
ly 36 years old. In Russell's Boston Commercial 
Gazette of the next Monday, we find the following 
notice : — 

" Thb Launch. — A magnificent epectaeU /—On Se- 
turday last, at 15 minutes past M. the frigate CON- 
STITUTION was launched into the adjacent ele- 
ment, en which she bow rides an elegant and supeib 
specimen of American Naval Architecture, cembin- 
ing the unity of wisdom, strength and beauty. The 
tide being amply full* she descended into the bosom 
of the ocean with an ease and dignity, which, while 
it afforded the most exalted and heartfelt pleasure 
and satisfaction to the many thousand apectatorst 
was the guarantee of her safety, and the pledge that 
no occurrence should mar the joyous sensationa thai 
every one experienced ; and which burst forth in re- 
iterated shouts which ** rent the welkin.** On a sig. 
nal being given from on board, her ordnance on shore, 
announced to the neighboring country, that the CON- 
STITUTION WAS SECURE. Too much praise 
cannot be given to Col. CLAOHoaN, for the coolneaa 
and regularity displayed in the whole business of the 
launch ; and the universal congratulations he reoek 
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ved, irere evidences of the public testimony of his 
skili/intelligenoe, and circumspection.*' 

The severe labor that attended her birth, which 
was only effected at a third trial, was seized upon by 
the enemies of a navy, who at that time were nume. 
rous and powerful, as prophetic of ill-luck ! with 
how little reason, her brilliant career has iuUy de. 
monstrated. We may safely challenge the annals of 
naval history to name a ship that has done so much 
lo fill the nieasure of her country's glory. She sailed 
on her first cruise on Sunday, the ^d of July, 1798^ 
md in the Commercial Gazette of the next morning, 
we find the following : 

•« Yesterday sailed on a cruise for the protection 
of our commerce, the frigate Constitution, com. 
manded by Capt. Samuel Nicholson. This noble 
frigate reflects honor on all concerned in her con. 
struction ;— on the agent for obtaining every mate- 
rial of the best kind for her equipment, and for hav. 
ing the same manufactured in a superior manoer ; 
-~oa the builder for the execution of the hull, in a 
style demonstrating our capability of building ships 
of war at least equal to any of Europe. The Cap. 
tain is a brave and experienced commander, in whom 
may be reposed perfect confidence. Her Lieutenants 
are young men, who have commanded merchant 
ships with approbation, and of whom fair expecu 
ations may be entertained. Her crew are, with very 
few exceptions, native sons of Massachusetts, many 
of them connected by tlie strongest of human ties, 
wipet and children. Upwards of one hundred sea. 
men have given orders in favor of their families, 
to draw monthly half of their pay, the public hav. 
iag made an arrangement for this purpose, evin. 
cive of its paternal care and encouragement of our 
marine. It would seem that nothing is wanting to 
render this ship and her crew perfect, but that expe. 
rience, which can only result from actual exercise 
at sea.** 

She returned from this cruize about the middle of 
November. This was during the brief war with 
the French republic. We notice the appointment or 
Isaac Hull as her 4th Lieutenant, who, after the 
lapse of fourteen years, was fortunate enough to 
occupy a higher station on her quarter-deck, when 
the charm of British invincibility was destined for. 
ever lo be broken. On the 28th of December of the 
same year, she again sailed from Boston harbor, on 
her second cruize, from which she returned a few 
months afler, without having had the good luck t» 
fall in with any of the enemy's national ships ; less 
fortunate in this respect than the Constellation, under 
the gallant Truxton, who, about this time, sue. 
ceeded in capturing the French frisate L'Insurgente, 
of 40 guns and 417 men. La Vengeance, a large 
French national ship of 54 guns and 530 men, like, 
wise struck her colors, but was fortunate enough to 
escape in a squall, and arrived at Curacoa five days 
after, a complete wreck. 

Shortly after this, our commerce in the Mediter. 
MDean having suffered severely from the depreda. 
tions and insults of the Barbary cruizers, our govern. 
mem at once determined on cliastising them. In 
May, 1803, Com. Edward Preble was appointed to 
the command of this favorite ship, and in June he 
sailed with the squadron destined to act against Tri. 
poli. To all conversant with this scene of war, it 
is Well known the Constitution acted a conspicuous 
part, in fact bore the brunt of the battle. After the 
destruction of the Philadelphia, of 44 guns, she was 
for a long time the only frigate on the station, and 
being ably seconded by the gallant Decatur and the 
smaller vessels, did more in a single year to humble 
the pride of the Barbary States, than all Christendom 
ever did before or since. 

In short, sueh a variety of service, hair breadth 
escapes, hard knocks, and perilous adventure, has 
never been achieved by any single vessel. Peace 
having been concluded with Tripoli, she soon after 
returned home, where she remained unemployed, or 
nearly so, till the commencement of the late war 
with Great Britain. This was on the 18th of June,f 
1612. On the 12th of July, she left the Chesapeake 
for New York, preparatory to a long cruize, and on 
the 17th discovered and was chased by a British 
squadron, consieting of the Africa 64, Shannon and 
Gnerriere 38, Belvidere 36, and Eolus 32, under the 
command of Com. Broke, of the Shannon. During 
the most critical part of the chase, when the near. 
est Yrigate, the Belvidere, had already commenced 
firing, and the Gnerriere was training her guns for 
tiie same purpose, the possibility of hedging the 
ship, although in nearly thirty fathoms of water, was 
suggested by Lieutenant, now Com. Morris, smd was 
•' eagerly adopted, with the most brilliant success. — 
The enemy, who had before been gaining, was now 
almost imperceptibly falling astern, without their be. 
ing able to eoncsive of Uie mysterious manner in 



which it was effected. A lucky mile or thereabouts 
had been gained in this way, before the discovery 
was made, and then it was altogether too late to avail 
themselves of it, with any probability of success ; a 
propitious breeze springing up at this moment, of 
which the Constitution felt the first effects, soon in. 
creased the distance, and rendered any further ex- 
ertions in warping and towing unnecessary. 

The Shannon had for some hours all her sails com. 
pletely furled — with 13 boats towing ahead. The 
Constitution had three boats towing, the remainder 
being engaged in carrying outkedges, while the crew 
on board found sufficient employment in warping up 
to them ; and to this most fortunate expedient is her 
miraculous escape to be attributed. She bid a final 
adieu to her kind friends on tiie 19th« after a chase 
of nearly three days and three nights, and arrived 
safe in Boston on the 26th of July. This has always 
been considered, and undoubtedly was, one of the 
most brilliant exploits that occurred during tlie war. 
The deep feeling — the intense anxiety that reigned 
tliroughottt the ship during tliis long and arduous 
chase, and which were pictured in the countenances 
of all on board in characters too strong to be mistaken 
— may be imagined, but cannot be described. Let 
us suppose for a moment, it had been the destiny of 
this fine ship to have fallen thus early in the war, in. 
to the hands of the enemy—a misfortune as has al. 
ready been shown which was only escaped as it were 
by a miracle — what a vast difference it would have 
made at the close of the war, not to speak of the 
great moral influence of a first victory, in the profit 
and loss of our naval glory, and although the balance 
would still have been greatly upon our side, yet the 
sum tdtal would have been very sensibly or nearly 
one half diminished. In the first place the loss of 
so fine a frigate at this early period would have been 
irreparable, and in following up the consequences — 
three of the most splendid victories of the war, to 
gether with the same number of htur breadth escapes 
from a superior enemy, would now have to be de 
ducted from the aggregate of our glory, making a 
difference, both ways, of more than 200 guns and al 
most 1500 men. 

After remaining a few days in port she sailed 
again, and on the 19th of August — ^precisely one 
month after her escape— was lucky enough to fall in 
with one of the same frigates cruizing alone and with 
her name emblazoned in large characters in her fore, 
top-sail. Nothing daunted at this, however, the 
Constitution took the liberty of edging down, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the object of such a close 
pursuit a tew weeks before. 

As soon as the two ships were within whispering 
distance, an explanation commenced which, after a 
close conference of thirty minutes, ended to the 
complete satisfaction of Captain Hull. She proved 
to be H. B. M . frigate Guerriere, Capt. Dacres, of 
49 guns and 302 men, and had been totally dismasu 
ed, and in other respects was rendered such a com. 
plete wreck, that getting her into port was altoge. 
ther out of the question. She was accordingly bum 
ed, and the Constitution returned again to Boston, 
where she arrived on the 30th of August. Never 
shall we forget the enthusiasm with which she was 
received. 

The news arrived in town during divine service on 
Sunday morning, and the crowds that flocked to State 
street to hear the particulars of such a glorious vie. 
lory, and the shouts that rent the air, fully evinced 
the deep interest that i»as felt by every class of the 
community. 

The ship had anchored in President roads about 
five miles from town, and in the afternoon the harbor 
was alive with pleasure boats, anxious to toke a c\o- 
ser view of Old Ironsides, and to exchange congratu. 
lations with her gallant crew. We among hundreds 
of others sailed round her several times, endeavor, 
ing in vain to trace the effects of an engagement with 
a British frigate of nearly equal force, that had oc- 
curred only eleven days before, and in which her an. 
tagonist was entirely demolished in the short space 
of half an hour. We could hardly believe our own 
eyes — ^no serious damage whatever was visible ; now 
and then a place or two were pointed out where a 
splinter had been driven off, but on the whole she 
appeared in almost as perfect order as when she left 
^he harbor only about three weeks before ; indeed it 
Seemed to us that like Shadrach, Meshcch and Abed* 
nego, she had passed the fiery ordeal entirely un. 
scathed. ' This was indeed a new state of things, and 
served not a little to increase the hope and confi. 
dence of the friends of our gallant navy throughout 
the Union. 

Captain Hull, being now called upon, if we re. 
member right, to attend to the affairs of a deceased 
brother— -gave up the command of the ship to Capt. 
William Bainbridge, who, With the same crsw, 



shortly after sailed on another cruize to Soutb 
America-— the sloop of war Hornet, Ciq>tain Law- 
rence, also under his command, from whom how- 
ever he was soon [after separated. On the 29th of 
December of the same year, while cruizing about 10 
leagues from the coast of Brazil, she fell in with, 
and after a close engagement of nearly two hours, 
captured H. B. M. ship Java, of 49 guns and up- ' 
wards of 400 men — Captain Lambert l^ing mortally 
wounded during the engagement. In addition to her 
full crew, the Java had upwards of one hundred 
supernumeraries on board— oflicers and seamen— 
to join the British ships of war on the East bidia 
station. Besides these there were a number of land 
officers : among the rest Lieut. Gen. Hislop, Major 
Walker and Captain Wood. 

This was one of the best contested battles that 
was fought during the war — the Java indeed only 
struck her flag, when ev/ery mast, bow.8prit and all, 
had, one after another, gone by the board. Com. 
Bainbridge, in his official account says — ** The great 
distance from our own coast, and the perfect wreck 
we made of the enemy's frigate, forbade every idea 
of attempting to take her to the United States. I had 
therefore no alternative left but burning her, which 
I did on the 31st of December, after receiving all 
the prisoners and their baggage, which was very 
hard work, only having one boat left out of eight, 
and not one left on boara the Java." After blowing 
her up, the Constimtion returned to Boston, where 
she arrived on the 18th of February, 1813. 

Well do we remember beinc at the Federal street 
Theatre, when the news of this victory was announ* 
ced from the stage by the manager, Mr. Powell ; and 
shortly after, when the gallant Commodore, together 
with some of his ofiicers, appeared in one of the boxes, 
the whole house resounded fbi; many minutes with 
the cheering of the audience. The veteran Cooper, 
then in the prime of life, was in the second act of 
Macbeth, and although he stood a little behind the 
scenes, entirely forgetting the gracious Duncan he 
had murdered, we saw him swing his cap round with 
as much enthusiasm as any one. 

In June 1818, Capt. Charles Stewart was appointed 
to her command, and on the 30th of December, she 
proceeded to sea, notwithstanding Boston was then 
blockaded by seven ships of war, and safely run the 
gauntlet through the whole of them. She returned 
on the 4th of April, 1814, and was chased into Mar. 
blehead by two of the enemy's heavy frigates. La 
Nymphe and Junon. 

About the middle of December 1814, she proceed, 
ed on her second cruiz^. under Capt. Stewart, and on 
the 28th of February, (^ff Madeira, fell in with and af. 
ter a severe action of 40 minutes, succeeded in cap. 
turing H. B. M. ships Cyane of 34, and Levant 21 
guns, and 325 men. A more perfect specimen of 
nautical skill was probably never wimessed, than 
was exhibited throughout the whole of this memora- 
ble battle. The advantages of a divided force, or as 
the boys call it, of two upon one, are well known to 
all, particularly to men of naval bcience. A raking 
fire is almost always very sure to be decisive of the 
fate of a battle ; and to have avoided this from either 
of his opponents, and with a leading breeze too, is 
indeed miraculous, especially when we recollect thst 
the Constitution succeeded in raking both her anu- 
gonists more than once duringjthe engagement. 

After tidcing possession of her prizes, the three 
ships made sail for the Cape de Verd Islands, and on 
the 10th of March came to anchor in the harbor of 
Port Prayo in the Island of St. Jagp. Two days after 
this, a squadron of the enemy hove in sight, consist 
ting of the Newcastle and Leander, of 50 guns each, 
and the Acasta frigate of 40, the whole under the 
command of Sir Geo. Collier, and in 7 minutrs after 
the discovery was made, the Constitution with her 
two prizes had cut their cables, and were under way, 
being at this time only about gun shot to windward 
of the enemy. The Levant was recaptured. The 
Cyane had the food fortime to escape and now forms 
a part of our Navy. The Constitution continued 
her cruize, and shortly afUr returned to Boston, where 
she was received with every possible demonstration 
of joy and exultation. The last news from her had 
been brought by die Cyane, arrived at New York, 
when the above squadron was left in chase, and she 
had heard a heavy canonading shortly after losing 
sight of her, so that the most intense anxiety had for 
some time been enteruined for her safety. 

Peace had now been proclaimed, and to have lost 
this noble vessel and her gallant crew at this late 
hour, and after such a catalogue of glorious services 
too, would have cast a gloom over the whole conn^ 
try. 

No wonder then that her safe arrival, after so many 
•■ moving accidents by §ood and field ;** and after 
bating escaped so many psrils of ''tha wattriy 
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winds and rocks'* — should be greeted with such uni- 
versal enthusiasm. Capt. Stewart not only received 
the thanks of Congress, but of almost every State 
Legislature then in session, and from many quarters 
some more substantial marks of approbation. 
. After this, old Iionsides was taken to the Navy 
Yard and immediately dismantled, — where she re. 
maineil unemployed, we believe, with a single ex- 
ception, till the spring of 1825, when she was again 
fitted out, and sailed under the command of Capt. 
Daniel T. Patterson to join the squadron in the Medi- 
terranean. She remained there about three years, 
after which she returned to the U. States, and as if 
to add one more to the many instances of good luck 
that have always attended her — she was so fortunate 
as to arrive and fire a federal salute in her native 
city— during the celebration of the 4th of July, 1828, 
and contributed not a little, as well by her beautiful 
appearance as by the delightful associations that 
are ever uppermost in the presence of such a glofi- 
ous vessel, to heighten the splendor and add a zest to 
the festivities of the day. 

Wo have now we believe briefly touched upon 
most of the leading incidents in the eventful history 
of this favorite ship ; doubtless there are many others 
well worth recording, but which can be only known 
to those who at the time of their occurrence were on 
board of her. We have never been able to find any 
bat unsatisfactory accounts of her operations before 
Tripoli, and the other Barbary States. A complete 
and impartial history of the moiementsof our several 
squadrons in those seas from 1803 to the present mo. 
ment, would not only prove extremely interesting, 
but as a matter of record would be invaluable. We 
sincerely hope some competent person may be found 
who is willing to undertake it. 

About twelve years since the Constitution was 
hove out and completely examined at the navy yard 
in Charlestown, when her timbers, &c., were found 
to be in remarkable good order, a fact which, after 
twenty-five years wear and tear and hard service, re- 
dounds not a little to the credit of the old fashioned 
mechanics of Boston. 

In ker actions with the Guerriere and Java she mount, 
ed 54 guns, and 52 when engaged with the Cyane 
and Levant, her armament being 30 long 24 pounders 
on the main deck and 24 32 pound carronades on the 
upper deck. Her loss in the action with the Guerriere 
was killed and wounded, 14 ; with the Java, 34, aj^ 
with the Cyane and Levant, 14 more — total, 62." 
The Guerriere*a loss, killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 103 ; the Java's 161 ; Cyane's, 38 ; Levant's 39 
— total, 341, or in the proportion of five and a half to 
one. The prisoners were nearly one thousand. 

The dry dock into which old Iron-Sides is now 
about to be taken, as well as the one which has re- 
cently been completed at Norfolk, U undoubtedly one 
of the most splendid specimens of stone masonry to 
be found in the world. 

We have heard it spoken of by intelligent travellers, 
who have visited most of the naval depots in Great 
Britain, France and Russia, as by far surpassing any 
thine of the sort they had ever before witnessed. In- 
deed no expense has been spared by the government 
to render these magnificent public works as complete 
and perfect in every respect as possible. They were 
planned an(l have been constructed under the super- 
intending care of Col. Loarami Baldwin, a gentleman 
who, for skill and science, has' no superior in the 
country. The Delaware 74 was probably taken into 
the dock at Norfolk on Monday last ; and should the 
President arrive here to-day, as is expected he will, 
the Constitution will probably be hauled in to-morrow 
afternoon, or at farthest on Monday next. T. 



[From the Pittsburg Gazette,] 
Tub Caiture op Fort Du Quksnb. — Wo re- 
ceived the following account of some incidents which 
occurred on the day of the taking possession of this 
place, by General Forbes, from an esteemed friend, 
to whom it was related by Captain Craighead, who 
commanded a company of Provincials on that day. 
On the evening of the 24th of November, 1758, 
General Forbes encamped 12 miles from this place. 
During that day he had received intelligence that the 
French commandant was preparing to abandon Fort 
Da Quesne. The defeat of General Braddock, only 
three years before, was too recent to be forgotten, 
and of course operated as a satulary hint to General 
Forbes, not to advance rashly. The intelligence, 
therefore, even if believed, was not communicated 
to the troops. 

^On the morning of the next day, 2.5th November, 
1758, the army advanced from their encampment—, 
the provincial troops in front, foUowedby ft body of 
highlanders. 
Upon their arrival at the rising greundt juit beyondli 



where the turnpike gate now stands, they entered 
upon an Indian race path, upon each side of which a 
number of stakes, with the bark peeled ofi*, were 
stuck into the earth, and upon each stake was fixed 
the head and kilt of a Highlander, who had been 
killed or taken prisoner at Grant's defeat. The pro. 
vincials being front, obtained the first view of these 
horrid spectacles, which it may readily be believed 
excited no very kindly feelings in their breasts. — 
They passed along, however, without any manifesta- 
tion of their violent wrath. But as soon as the 
Highlanders came in sight of the remains of their 
countrymen, a slight buzz was heard in their ranks, 
which rapidly swelled, and grew louder and louder. 
Exasperated not only by the barbarous outrages upon 
the persons of their unfortunate fellow soldiers who 
had fallen only a few days before, but maddened by 
the insult which was conveyed by the. exhibition of 
the kilts, and which they well understood, as they 
had long been nicknamed the ** petticoat warriors" by 
the Indians, their wrath knew no bounds. 

Directly a rapid and violent trampling was heard, 
and immediately the whole corps of highlanders, with 
their muskets abandoned and broadswords drawn, 
rushed by the provincials, foaming with rage, and re- 
sembling, as Captain Craighead coarsely expressed it, 
** mad boars engaged in battle," swearing vengeance 
and extermination upon the French troops, who had 
permitted such outrages. The march was now hasten, 
ed — the whole army moved forward after the High 
landers, and when tHey arrived somewhere about 
where the canal now passes, the Fort was discover- 
ed to be in flames, and the last of the boats, with the 
flying Frenchmen, were seen passing down the Ohio 
by Smoky Inland. Great was the disappointment of the 
exasperated Highlanders at the escape ofthe French, 
and their wrath subsided into a sullen and relentless 
desire of vengeance. 
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The following random rhymes, written in pencil 

on the back of a letter — ^probably by some steamboat 

passenger, waiting for the night-boat, were picked 

up in the baggage- house of the Westpoint landing, 

an^, for the want of a better designation, are com. 

municated to the New. York American, under the 

title of 

WESTPOINT By MOONLIGEIT. 

Vm not romanilc, but upon my word, 

There are ■ome moments when one ean't help fecHn] 

As If bis heart's chords were so strongly stirred 

By things around him, that 'tis vain ounccaling 

A little music ta his soul still lingers 

VVlHtne'or its keys are touched by Nature's fingers: 

And even here, upon this settee lying, 
With many a sleepy traveller near me smioElng, 
Thoughts warm and wild are through my bosom flying 
Like founts when first into the sunshine oozing ; — 
For who can look on mountain, sky, and river, 
Like tliese, and then t»c cold and calm as ever 1 

Bright Dian, who, Camilla-like, dost skim yon 
Axure fields— Thou who once earthward bending 
Pidst loose thy virgin zone to young Endymion 
On dewv Latuios to his arms descending — 
Thou whom the world of old on evHry shore, 
Emblem of thy sex, IVifarmig did adore— 

. Tell me — where'er thy silver barque Is steering, 
By bright Italian tir soft Persian lands. 
Or o'er those islanii-studdcd seas careering. 
Whose pearl-charged waves dissolve on coral strands- , 
Tell me if iliou visltf^, thou heavenly rover, 
A lovelier spot tlian this the wide world over? 

Doth AchelOusor Araxes flowing 
Twin-lmm, from Pindus, but ne'er-nuking brothers- 
Doth Taguso'er his golden pavement glowing. 
Or cradle-tyeighted Ganges, the reproach of mothers, 
The storied Rhine, or far lamed Guadalquiver, 
M:Uch they in bcnuty ray owa glorious river 1 

What though no turret gray or ivied colnmn 
A long those cliffii their sombre ruins rear 1 
What though no frownhig tower or temple solemn. 
Of despots tell and superstition here — 
What though that mouldering fort's fast-crumbling walls 
Dfd nu'er enclose a baron's baanercd halls- 
Its sinking arrlies once gavyp back a* prond 
An echo to the war blown clarion's poal 
As gallant heai'ts its battlements did crowd — 
As ever bf at beneath a vest of steel, 
When herald's tnunp on knighthood's haughtiest day 
Called forth chivalric host to battle fray : 

For here amki these woods did He keep court, 

Before whose mighty soul the common crowd 

Of heroes who alono for Fame have fought 

Arc like the Patriarch's sheaves to Beav'nschos'n bownd- 

11k who his country's eagle taught to soar 

And sot those stars which shine o'er every shpre. 

And nights and sounds at which the world have wondered 
Within these «^ ild ravines have had their birtli — 
Young Freedom's cannon from (hese glens have thundered 
And sent their startling eclioes o'er the earth; 
And not a verdant glade or mountain lioary 
But treasures up within Um glorious story. 

And yet not rich in high-sou led memories only, 

Is every moon-touched headland round me gieamtatf^ 

Each cavereoas ^n and leafy valley looely. 



And silver torrent o*er the bald rock streaBrii% : 
But such soA fancies here may breathe araviia. 
As make Vaucluse and Clanns baUow'd g round. 

Where, tell me where, pale Watcher of tba NlgMr- 

Thou that to love so oft hasi lent its soul, 

Since the lorn Lesbian languished 'neath thy light. 

Or fiery Montagu to his Ju let stole— 

Where dost tliou find a fitter place on earth. 

To nurse young love in heartalike theirs to birth 1 

But now bright Perl of the skies deseeDdloCi 
Thv pearly car hangs o'er yon mountahi's cresL 
While Night more nearly now each step allciHOiig,- 
As if to hme thy envied place of rest, 
Closes at last thv very enuch beside, 
A matron curtaining a virgin bride. 

Farewell ! Though tean on every leaf are surtingt 

While through the shadowy boughs thy glaacc* qinrary 

As ofthe good when Heavenward henoe depaitiag, 

Bhlnes thy last smile upon the placid river. 

8o— could 1 fling o*er glory's tide one ray — 

Would I too steal fhmi this dark world aWay. ■ 



\Frvm, Mr: HaUt JVc/aztys.] 

THE SWEDISH GIRL. 

** Previous to the departure of Baron de Stael ftom Bweden, 
he was enamored of his second cousin, a beauttf\il girl, wlram 
be had promised to marry ; but afVer the oflers received by him 
from the Neckar fhmilv, he wrote to infbrm her of the peculiar 
circumstances in which he was |)laced, and that his uolmi with 
a ladv whom ho d-'d not love, would be the means of raising kit 
family from poverty and obscurity. His cousin, without anv 
other answer, retunied him his marriage promise stained wita 
her tears, and in seven weeks she was a corpse." 

" Even to prnna* on such a thought ! 

How could it cross his mind ! 
Vain honors trqfic^d for and bought, 

With happiness resigned! 
And love like mine cast meekly by, 

At cold ambition's call!— 
My heart, be calm !— why slionid I sigh 1 

Tears, tears, why will ynt fkn 1 
The Swedish girl should scorn to stand 
Tween him and his adopted land. 

For him what could I not have borne. 

What wo or poverty ! 
And rich in love, have smiled in seorn. 

When heartless wealth rolled by. 
I would have urged him up the stsep, 

Where hangs the noblest crown 
Honor may gain, or virtue keep-^ 

An honest man's renown ! 
Soothed him when yielding to his tolls, 

And brightened each success with smllM. 

Yet why thus linger o'er a dream 

That my fond spirit bound, 
But lent my soul no cheering beam 

To light the darkness round ! 
Wen, be it so ;— I may not speak 

What stirs within my heart; 
The fettered spirit soon will break 

Through all things, and depart: 
Yet 'twould be sweet again to biesi 
The object of past (endemeas ! 

Ay, take thy bride, the gifted one, 

And glory In her fkme ! 
And when, pervading In the sua, 

Her genius lights ttv name. 
Forget, amid lis daxzling ravs, 

How dim thine own appears; 
Nor think upon tlie heartfelt praise 

Was thine in former years. 
When mingling love, and hope, and pride* 
* With her now coldly thrown aidde. 

Ay, wed anotlier— wed the great! 

Gain wealth, but with it care I 
Soon Shalt thou feel the galling wc^ht. 

And mourn each glittering snare 
That wiled thee from thy plighted vow, 

From first and unfeigned love; 
And bade thee to a tirtmger bow, 

A stranger's (svatf prove! 
Madness ! that one so loved by me, 
Should ever so degraded be ! 

It may not be ! I cannot ask 

Earth's happlnew fbr one 
Who hath imposed the bitterest task, 

That woman's pride has done. 
I'll curse not, though I may not bless 

The idol of my youth, 
But, in my wreck of ha|>plnes8, 

I'll prove unfaltering truth. 
And, blotted thus with tears, return 
Tlie pMge I would, but cannot siiurn !" 

And such is woman's love! not even pride, 
1'hat oft quells pawion In its fiercest tide, 
This high souled, injured Swedish girl could save, 
Fair spring wove garlands o'er lier early grave. 

MowA. 



TRY ME. 

Lons, too long. Pve waited dearest, 

Why, oh why, deny me 1 
If my constancy tliou fearrst. 

Take me, love, and try me. 

See the cr)9tal tear is glowing, • 
One bright smile will dry it ; 

Dnnbt not, when 'tis easy knowing, 
Try it. dearest, try It ! 

Joys when brightest still are fleetest. 
Haste, dear maid, they're flying, 

Wedded love*, the fondest, sweeieM, 
May be had for trying. 

Now I see th\ heart relenting, 

Doartfst I defy thee ; 
Eyes and chcekfi alike ronsenting, 

MaJden, shall I fly thee t 

Hopes and vows thus fondly aieeting, 

Dearest, do not chide them : 
They who say Love's Joys are cheatingt 

Never thus have tried then I 
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Innlnniater auauliod, lumtiilarli aJapicd ta Bailnnid bui 
aa. WM. J YOUKU, 

MalheBatlcal luaR uhiai.t Maker, Au. B llnek alri 
Fnlladelphja. 
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The desrriplion of Mr. Brown's mod 
maving bouses, taken from the forthcoming 
number of the Mechanics' Magazine, and pub. 
lished in tbis number of the Journal, will be 
found interexting, we bave no doubt, lo ntoai of 
our readers. Within the laBI twelve yenrs lir 
has moved about 900 houses, of wbirli num. 
ber about 400 had brick front*, and 40 were 
entirely of brick. 

We are gretilied to learn that Ihe friends of 
Railroads in Oliio nre pro^iressiug with (lieir 
most important works. The Erie and Mnd riv. 
er Ruilroad, when eompletnd, will grently facil 
Itatc the tnnsBctioii of business, as well as en- 
hance the value of pmperfy in ilint siTiion of 
the slate ilirough whieh it paSHca. 
iFnim th3 Sindiwkv Cluriun.l 

Lake Erie and Mad Rivkk RAii.aoAi>- — In- 
formnliou has been received in town that the 
eDgiiiecni have completed ibeirBurvey ; and we 
eupnoss that a report may he e.vperted soon. 
If the report he favorable, as wc think there 
can be little doubt tlinl it will, we should think 
that a speedy eammencement of ihin importani 
work woulilbe adviaable, and from the informa. 
tiiiD contained in the subjoined extract of a let- 
ter to n. gentleman in this town, it would neem 
that the present is n favorable time for ri'.opeu- 
ing the books of subscription. 

Extnet of a letter from a gentleman at the 
eastward to his friend in this Inwn : 

"I noticed in the Clsrion Binceyou lefthosae. 
thai the enKincers are on the proposed route of 
tbe Lake Eric ;ind Mad River Railroad. Thi« 
mminer will he as favorable a time lo oblnin 
subscriptions to the uapital stock as there can 
be. Money is said to be plenty ; confidence m 
ihe Utility of railroads increasing, and the aiock 
f alt of them rising. The stock of the Sura. 



three weeks before he left ; 70 miles of whi 
(Hbout half of tbe whole distance) has been 
completed a few montlis, and has cleared twelve 
percent, on its cost. If a railroad fronT Cliarles- 
ton, 70 miles into the interior, will pay t ^elve 
er cent., what will a railroad from Sandusky to 
Inyton, in Ohio, pay on its cost '. I should say 
vs. tinws twelve per cent. On the whole, if the 
ooks for subKcrifilinn to lh>! stock of ihn Mad 
liver Railrond are opened in due time, I 
at but think asuffieient amount will he readily 
subscribed to eflt-ct an object so higlily impor- 
tant to the city and State of New. York, as well 
as to the State of Ohio, and the other Stales 
south and went of it." 

The following letti'r, from llie Glixabethlown 

(N. J.) Journal, refers to a subjeet In which the 

eity of New- York, in common with the country 

large, is deeply interested. The other letter 

referred lo we will publish in our next. 

ICXTEMBION OF THE KLIKABBTHTO WN AND 

SoHEBviLLB Railroad. — We have been fa- 
vored with the following extracts of letters re. 
:eived from gentlemen of the first respectabili- 
y: Ihe one extensively engnj^d in and imi- 
nntcly ar((UQinied with Ihn niannCicture of 
ron, — the other residinjf in Luxerue county, 
Pennsylvania, possessed of tbe best means of 
II format iun. in the correctness of whone opin- 
ions groat con fide I ice 'may he placed. 

May 30, 1833. 
"The in format ion I am able to give in an. 
iwcr to Ihe queries you have suggested, is thai 
ibere are several roates of contt'jn plated rail- 
roads diverging fi^m the great coat formnlion, 
n Lachawana Valley. The first is Ihn Lacka- 
ivnim Railroad, extending lo Ihe cast.north- 
■ast. The second is the Legget's Gap Bail, 
-ond, extending lo the north. The latter said 
o be the best adapted to the continuation of 
:lic Susqurlianna and Delaware Railroad, it it 
o run a pretty direct route lo the state line, 
ind terminate near the termination of the Che. 
lango Canalra state work now in progress i^ 
Vew.York. Another, and perhaps the best ex 
of the Delaware and Susqiielianni. 
itailroad, is from Pittston, up the Susque 
ver towards the western lakes. Oi: 
! we meet, near the moutli of Tawan. 
large beds of inXwtanoui coal, said to 



be of the first quality, now tised considerably, 
and some transported down the Susquebaniia 
river, and tbeuce in both a south.wcstem and 
nortb.eK8tern direction- They are already 
known to some extent ; much information is 
still wanting on this subject : the time, however, 
is fast approaching when it will be had, because 
the material will be wanted, whether these 
great highways are made or not, Ihe iiianurac. 
luring interests of this country demandinf; ihis 
article extensively. We are aware that lo lireat 
Brituin it is all important as a fuel for munufac- 
i well as farmers ; indeed, without it 
England and Wales would, perhaps, long since 
bave become dependencies of other states ; she 
manufactures of iron and all the other 
s more than all the rest of Europe to. 
gether ; having but little water power, her ma. 
gic power is created and sustained by this very 
portanl article, bitwminout coal. I think we 
n foresee Ihe time when this substance must 
l>e resorted to in New.York, New-Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, for manufacturing purposes, and 
for fuel. In the vicinity of the coal form- 
s are lai^ masses' of iron ore. Indeed, no 
country is, perhaps, better adapted for the man. 
ufaclure of iron than northern Pennsylvania. 

When this project of a eonnecled railroad, 
from the Hudson, opposite New.York, to Pitls- 
the Susquehanna, witli its probable ex. 
1 to the north and west, is once fully 
known lo an enlightened publie, I am persua. 
must succeed. No work now projected 
possesses equal intrinsic value, accommodating 
so many and such extensive inleresis, connect, 
ing by Uie nearest practicable route ths roost 
important commercial city of the Union witli 
Ihe great western waters. W. H ." 

•The following extraci of a letter received 
from a friend residing at Avoylle Ferry, on Heil 
River, La., dated June 10th, gives a faint idea 
of the alarm which existed ttaere on the ap. . 
pearanuB of the Cholera in its vicinity : 

" Our country is in a perfect panic. The 
Cholera made its appearance 10 or 15 days ago, 
~ the pkntations m the Parish of R«pide, first 
ir Aiexandia, and has extended over n large 
part of it. Ilhse not affected every plantation 
a its course; some large plantations with, say 
100, or upwards, of slaves on it, and not a sin. 

ile case. The disease is said to be violent, and 
le mortality greater than usual. It is. so Ikr, 
:«n6ned to the slaves, and almost universally 
o negro men. I have heard of but one whim 
'person, (except passengers from steamboatf,) 
that ia Mrs. 'Thomas, wife of Major Isaac Tbo. 
mas, who died with it suddenly on Friday last. 
The Pariall of Avoylle continues healthy — not 
a ease has occurred in it, except a few from 
'staamboata. Yours, &s. P.O. V." 
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[/fr tM Americar^Railroad JoumaL] 
Mb. Editor: Sir — Yourjatience seems like- 
ly to become tried by the numerouw comnmni- 
catious offered for publication in your Journal 
on the subject of the '* Guard Rail" ; the con- 
test, however, is not kept up by men who have 
examined that description of rails, in full nize 
for use, and who require to witnesa pnictlcal 
results before they will hazard an opinion as to 
merits: all such persons who have examined 
it, are not only satisfied as to practicability in 
manufacture, but of its utility in the construe 
tion of permanent railroads. They could not 
be other than convinced of its practicability in 
manufacture — it has become self evident ; cast- 
ings being already made of various lengths, 
from eight feet downward, with the wrought 
iron rail incased, and of the most PERFECT 
DESCRIPTION of castings. The contest is 
kept up, then, by whom ? By men whose in- 
terests make manifest that they feel interested 
in the success of, or biassed in favor of other 
descriptions of rails, and to such an extent that 
any improvement announced which bears a 
semblance of interfering w^ith their favorite, 
must be assailed by foul means, if tliere io no 
prospect of success by fair means. The com- 
munication which calls for this reply appeared 
in your Journal of the 8th June, signed by 
Uriah A. Boyden. Mr. Boyden, in his appa- 
rently inflexible determination to opitose, SPE- 
CULATIVELY, that which has ALREADY 
BECOME ESTABLISHED PRACTICAL- 
LY, wanders from that prudential course 
which c haracterises writings by their delinea- 
tion of sound argument and judicious couclu- 
sions. 

I have neither time to devote to, or inclina- 
tion to notice minutely, that description of 
writings ; neither do I see any use in explaining, 
or of pointing out errors, to that description of 
writers ; for Mr. Boyden in liis last communi- 
cation remarks, that *' he has found none of 
that inconsistency of his (Mr. Sullivan's) Htate- 
ments with his own, (Mr. Boyden's,) which Mr. 
Bulkley thinks or endeavors to make it ap- 
pear there is." I propose, therefore, at this 
time, again to allude to that point of incon- 
sistency ; and also to show that Mr. Boyden, in 

his last commimication, admits of known per- 
version in liiti Jirst communicution ; and I will 
also further show, that he has in his last com- 
munication embodied absurdities most gross. 



also published in this Journal.*' ^ As to the sub- differ from the others ; it is true the diflerence 
ject matter to which I alluded, it is predieated\ may be small, as in the above-mentioned expe* 
on a thing accomplished; on practical results ;. riments, yet it is sufficient to know that there 
\his remarks wei-o <Aeoref tea/, and were incon- can be no certain rule for anv cbangeof tempe- 
sistent in allusion to the subject, j^ac/tca//y; rature, and the more particularly for the vartoii« 



In review, therefore, I will first quote the fol- 
lowing words, contained in his communication, 
whereai he stated, that ''Mr. Bulkley, in tfk 
first part of his reply to me, said he would show 
that my state-merits are inconsiste7it with each 
other. This he has not done. I now call on 
liim to redeem his pledge, by quoting the pas- 
sages which are at variance." I deny having 
written any such words : he applies thf*ni to 
himself, and they are original with hiiuKelf. 
The inconsistencies which J alluded to in his 
first comniunication, I trust, were clearly shown 
to the satisfaction of every consistent reader. 
I would no longer take for granted the correct, 
ness of words quoted, by such a writer ; the 
words 1 did state are of entirely different im^ 
port. I will repeat the words used in my first 
communication on the said subject of inconsis- 
tency, which are as follows, viz. "U. A. B., if 
sincere in his statements, is not only acturftod 
by erroneous impressions, but his statements 
manifest a want of consistency in allusion to 
the subject, and a want of consistency com- 
pared with a previous statement on the same 
side of the subject, made by Mr. S., which was 



.the wrought iron rods, instead of being '* nearly 
!or quite torn asunder," appearing as perfect in 
iforai and strength, aAer having been incased 
in cast iron, as before they were so used. Any 
difference in contraction and expansion, if there 
be any ditlerence in contraction from high tem- 
perature, becomes accommodated the one to the 
other, while the rail is in its heated state, so 
that rails containing the wrought iron rod, 
whether incased with one eighth of an inch or! 
an inch and a half of cast iron, are as perfect 
as castings without a wrought rod : is it not 
then inconsistent in its allusion to the subject, 
to attempt to theorise away practical results ! 

His statements, also, as 1 remarked, were 
inconsistent with the statements of Mr. Sulli^ 
van, when each and both were striving for the 
same point — ^hostility to the '* Guard Kail" : for 
when alluding to the effect of incasing wrought 
iron rods witn cast iron, the one, after premis. 
ing reasons for his conclusions, says, ** hence 
the wrought iron bar may be nearly or quite 
torji asunder without any extraneous force be- 
ing applied to the rail" — while the other says, 
it will be ** loose in the bore ;" I therefore quote 
enough of their own words to show that they 
are not only inconsistent with each other, but 
that both are wrong in their thoughts as to 
practical results, as will appear by the forego- 
ing paragraph, or on examining rails, in per- 
fect form for use; and rails of that descrip. 
tion, and rails with the wrought rod exposed by 
the purposely breaking of the cast iron, are 
novr jmblicly exposed for examination. 

Mr. Boyden, in his last communication, denies 
having statc*d in his first communication any 
thing li^e the idea that wrought iron bars 
would be so closely bound that they could not 
slip in the cast iron. It appears, however, 
from his conclusions stated, very like the idea 
that the wrought rod could not slip, as it would 
require a strong hold to tear it ** nearly or quite 
asunder, without any extraneous force being 
applied to the rail." 

But, as I before remarked, it does slip, if 
slipping be necessary to eflfect the object ; and 
that, too, while both are in a heated state, the 
one becomes ho accommodated to the other as 
to render castings perfect. The very great 
contraction of cast tron between its heated and 
cooled state, would, among theorisers, present 
difficulties in preparing moulds in such a man- 
ner as to bring the varioui points in intricate 
castings to their proper place for use ; yet, 
what seemed a difficulty in tlieory, is not so 
practically. 

liianndouhieiWy impracticable to lay down any 
accurate scale for determining the contraction i 
and expansion of wrought iron or of cast iron{ 
generally, or of any uniform difference between 
different descriptions of iron at different tempe- 
ratures : iron made from some description of ore, 
being in its nature comparatively porous, other 
descriptions more consolidated, some corapara- 
tively hard, other descriptions solV brittle or 
flexible; difference in the nature of metals 
causes diilbrence in the extent of their contrac- 
'tioii and expansion, so that an experiment made 
jOn one description of iron is no certain ex- 
HUiple for another or other descriptions : it is, 
however, suiBriently near for all practical pur- 
poses ; as, for instance, Mr. Boyden quoted se- 
veral experiments from English publications, 
as follows : viz. experiments at a difference of 
temperature between 22 and 82 degrees ; cast 
iron, one experiment, 0011094 of its length ; 
another experiment on cast iron, 00111 of its 
length ; malleable iron, 001258: thus, there is 
a difference in the results between the two ex- 
periments of cast iron, consequently a greater 
difference between one experiment than the 
other, compared with the malleable iron ; and, 
perhaps, if twenty experiments were made by 
difler«nt persons, witnout reference to the re. 
suite of each other* the result of each would 



changes from, say 32 up to 20,000 and upward«; 
hence the necessity of relying on practical re* 
suits. Besides, the differenceue has alluded to, 
between cast and malleable iron, is scarcely 
more than imaginary ; it does not exceed, in 
a foot in length, one eighth part of an eighth of 
an inch : so much, therefore, for speculative 
objections, when in practice an tncA rod, a foot 
long, while in its heated state, as in the numu- 
ture of " Guard Rails," would not only bear be" 
ing drawn one eighth part of an eighth of an 
inch, but it might be'drawn down to more than 
a thousand feet in length, to the size of a small 
wire, without affecting its texture, instead of 
" nearly or quite tearing it asunder,*' according 
to Mr. fioy den's views of tearing iron specula- 
tively. 

Mr. Boyden states that in his first communi- 
cation on this subject, he ** endeavored to re. 
present the truth fairly, without the lenst false 
coloring." Endeavor, indeed ! when in his last 
communication he admits a known prevarica* 
tion in his first, as will fully appear in the 
course of my remarks. 
At the commencement, I remarked that I would 
show that Mr. Boyden had embodied in his last 

communication absurdities most gross. * 

* * * * 

* * * * AUudtng 

to the object in question, Mr. Boyden closes a 
sentence with these words, viz. ** the chief ar. 
guments which were at first urged in support of 
it, are now known to every intelligent engineer 
to be groundless." The expression bears on 
the face of it an abmrdity ; because, it is not to 
be presumed that one engineer out of a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, has any knowledge what- 
ever of the arguments at first, or last, urged in 
support of it ; besides, engineers and (Hhers, 
men of science, cautious and prudent, to avoid 
hasty and wrong conclusions, after critical exa* 
minations in its practical form for use, approve 
of it fully. 

I said his absurd remark, last above quoted, 
was intended for effect : if it have not the effect 
intended, it has the effect of uidicatin^ the deS' 
cription of basis, upon which the mmd of its 
writer is actuated, in aiming at conclusions. 
Therefore, as to the thoughts of such a writer, 
as to " editions" of rails, &c. they are unworthy 
a consideration. In reply to his first commu- 
nication, I stated wherein this rail differed 
from otlier descriptions of rails, vet the same 
point is again blendedly introduced into his last 
communication: he, most probably, at the same 
time, knowing or believing, according to the 
best of his information, that there has oeen no 
attempt prior to my own for incasing wrought 
iron witiiin cast iron, so as to protect the 
wrought iron on all sides from exposure to 
corrosion, and at the same time to secure or 
guard the Ufwer edge of the cast iron against 
cracking ; or, if by any means cracked cross- 
wise, to secure its segments, on the sameprtn- 
ciple that the segments of an arch are secured 
from falling by its abutments. It is true there 
are otlier patent rights of the same improve- 
ment, but they are predicated on my own sped" 
Hcation, and on my own account in Europe ; and 
none by any other person, in this country or 
Europe, embracing the points of improvement 
above alluded to, which, with other p^tints, are 
particularly embraced in my specification. 

Mr. Boyden states, that" when malleable 
iron was nrst used for rails, it was not known 
exactly how large the rails should be to bear 
the insistent loads, and that, to ascertain this* 
rails were made of various sizes : some were so 
hght that. they bent, which solved the problem, 
so tliat it is now known what size they should 
be to support a load of a given weight, know. 
ing the distance between the supports. In some 
instances t lie adds, ^ea^)^^ i^^ds have been 
transport^ wer the tx^ua^^^i^ ^ ^>^« ^«« 
designed to \iwit, ^H^^? tP.^ ti»m." This 
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in a difficulty which all nulroiuts will forever bel 
tiaUe to; and 1 have receutly brrn inrormed, 
ttata good authoriiy, that the like ditliculty has 
pxiated, BDd does exist in nRtion (o an import- 
ant ex ten I, upon the rail< of inatleable imn, upon 
n famouB modernly conetrucled railroad in 
England, Dotwitbatitndinglbe preiiioui solving 
of auchproftiCTn, 

I stated in the foregoins, thai Mr. Boyden, in 
his last commiinictition, ndmiiced of known pre. 
varicntion in his lirat. There is, perhaps, no single 
i^jeet in this country, or in England, in which 
greab-r espcnditiires arc proposed — none from 
which great<:r benefits are anticipated — than 
tlMt of railroad* : hence its imporlanee in every 
point of view. And caMBe<|uently, the impor- 
Utnro uf de*ignttling between the opinion of a 
man who niakes up his niind kaxtUy, and in 
omontion to credibly ataerled actual obterva- 
(xm of rerulta, and llip opinion of « man who 
has become famout for impartiality, and re. 
spoclfiil reference to nbtervatiom of reauita by 
others ; and of this Isai descrijplioa of persona, 
no writer upon the subject of railruiuls, per- 
haps, ranks higher tlian Mr. Wood. Hence, to 
attribute karMh expreitions to him, is not only 
injustice to Aim, but tends to deceive readi 
by leading them to believe they have Ihe opin 
•fan imparl >a^ man, when in nolnt oi fad i 
only the opinion, thoioH bu the expreition 
»tlf to be, of a passionately partial man. I 
Boyden himself well known Ihe character 
Mr. Wood, Hiid says, in one ixurt of bin C0!un 
nicatioii, " I will agnin quote Mr. Wood, an I 
knoio of no better authority on this subject." 

Now I will come to thv point I have alluded 
to. In Mr. Boyden'H firit comniunlcnilon he 
Htalpd, in order to eounlttract what I had quolrd 
from English publir.alionn, in relerence to t; 
upper surlace of malleable iron being l.nble 
dexirurtion, " partly in -consequence of the 
great weight of the wheeht, which, being rolled | 
upon the rails, extends the IniniiliT' ronipuHin); 
their upper snrfacef, and at length cause.'* iljnsc 
surfaces to break up in scales." Mr. Boyden. 
1 any, to couB(erac( thin (declnred lo lie) prac. 
tical remit, slated, in his first com mimical ion. 
VI follows : " There lias unw been sulllcieiil 
experience in the use of mnllcable iron rails to 
put this Hubject to rest;" and added, " >r 
Wood, in the second edition of his Treatise 
Railroads, page 45, *pr<ii* f/iux — 'It has been 
■•aid by some engineer*, that wrought . 
exfoliate, or separate, in their lamina 
part wliich is exposed to ttie pressure of Ihe 
wheel : tliis / pointedly deny, as I have closely 
txam*ned rail* which have heiin in use for 
many years, and oti no part are soch exfolia- 
tions to be seen.' " 

Well knowing that Mr. Wood made no sueh 
hasty and apparently inconHi<lernte declara- 
tion, I called hid, Mr. Boydcn's, attention lo it 
prsBuming he had made an error in attributing 
such expressions to Mr. Wood. And in hii 
latt eommunieation, instead of admitting it U 
have been an error, he remarked — " / kneio i' 
was a quotation from Stephenson." 

I forbear further reply in detail, except oi 
one point, viz. : Mr. Boyden, in his lira t com 
mutiicatioii, concluded a sentenec- in Ihesi 
words — " It seems cast iron wears off about 
five times aa fast as wrought iron ;" and in jn 
reply, I staled that " a iiiHti who would pen 
sentence of iliu above description for publi 
inspection, might exrnae blnisclf by saying he 
was unacquivintnd witli the nature of inclols ;" 
sjid added, "It is generally well known that 
malleable iron is com|mmtively so soft tliat a 
coiDinon file will reduce it to fragments ; where. 
OS oast iron, if cast on a chill, (and such waa 
declnred to be the intention,) is of consistency 
nearly or ouite equal in harditcis lo sicel, upon 
wUch a file seems to make no imprraaior " 
And in his last communication ho attempts 
aubstsntiate his previous stnlement : but it n 
peara to me to be a point, the common sen 
relative to which can bo determined without 
«oy rafereape lo books, or experiments which 
may or may not have been made with a special 
Yiew to some specific interested object. 



away of mils is caused by 

which come in contact, chafing and fretting off, 
fragments. Any individual who may provide 
liimself with the two descripliuns of iron, and 
a file, can easily determine which of the two 
kinds, with equal labor, can be fretted away 
' " e times" as fsslHs the other. Amalleablr 
raU may, comparatively ynpraking, be 
kly divided wilh a common fine-toothed 
; whereas a full-siKed hard cast iron rail, 
(and no others have been proposed.) would 
|irobably resist tite action of fifty or five hun- 
dred such saws in succession. It was, no doubt, 
from this view of the subject, as to comparative 
AarJRe*«,that Mr.Wood,in his treatise, first Aiue-' 
rican and second English edition, p. 147, predi- 
cated his remarks as follows : " It is considered 
ofparamounl importance inthe construction of a 
rauroRd, to form it of such materials a* combine 
strength and durability with economy i coif iron, 
while its hardnets presents a surface that oppo- 
ses little obstruction lo the wheels of carriages, 
forms a subsunce which is also very durable, 
and resists the action of the wheels loiiA great 



effect ;" and adds, " its brittleness fdrms the 
only source of reasonable objection." This 
brittleness, the only reasonable obji'ction, wa» 
the cause of my improvement iu incasing a 
malleable iron rod in tlie lower edge of the 
lil ; by which it becomes denominated the 
Guard Rail." and, as 1 have before remarked, 
I have now rails eight feet long, perfect in form, 
ughtiron rodsthroueh the luteer edge, 
from end to end, upon which ten tons on a .> 
single bearing has been applied, supports eight 
fee.t npiirt, without affecting the rail ; and the 
founder in this city, who made the experimeul, 
gave, HB his opinion, that twenty torts at a single 
bearing, would not affect them. These rails, 
with variim* others, are subject to inspection: a 
more particular description of wliicn will be 
found in the American Railroad Journal, Vol. 
3, No. 14, which description was made pursuant 
to various experiments, and predicated on prac- 
tical results ; and nothing has appeared to vary 
the view of it, as there expressed, in any one 
particular. 1 am, respectfully, yours, 

R. BUI.KI.EV. 



3[r, Simeon liroan's Method of moving Brick 
Buildingn. [CammuDJcated by the In- 
ventor tor the Mcchanica' Magazine.] . 
Urfkrencgs — a a, timbers placed in dif- 
ferent direcdons, according lo the construe, 
lion of the building, so that it may be per- 
■ lly secire ; ft X ft, llie slides; c c e, the 
ys, oil which the slides move ; il d d, ihc 
piimpi^, (ho named,) secured by chains to ihe 
ays, ccc, and containing the female screws, 
'iiich arc each provided wilh a shoulder, 
pressin;; against tlie end of the pump ; e e e, 
the propelling screws, which are sevorallj 
.icted upon by a levcr,_/". 

Mr. SiMKOK Dbowv, Eastern Hall, Man- 
hattan Island, has, by the simple apparatus 
as shown in the engraving, removed several 
brick houses, varying from one to throe slo. 
high. As we know that many people 
quite incredulous ou this subject, wc sub. 
a list of some few teacments that have 
been moved by Mr. B. in this city. 

The first W-ict house Mr. Brown moved 
as situated at 85 Maiden lane ; it is three 
stories high, and ^lo size is 55 feet by 
A short time af\erwards he lowered Rich- 
mond Hill Theatre, a brick building, the wall 
8 inches thick, size 50 feet by 42, and moved 



it a distance of 09 feet. Shortly .fiftcrwards 
seven brick houses, at one time and b) one 
set of apparatus, in Monroe street, each '.i* 
leet by 40 ; the numbers of the houses are 
118, 130, 122, 124, 126, 128, and 130. 
Then nine brick houses, 25 feet by 40, situa- 
led in Avenue D, all raised 5 feet 2 inches, 
by one operation ; and a throe story brick 
house, 58 feet by 25, in Monroe street. The 
Church now situated in Sixth street, Green- 
wich Village, he moved a distance of 1,100 
feel, with the steeple, clock, pews, and all fix- 
lures ; no damage was done, not oven so 
niucii as breaking a square of glaia in either 
of the windows, 

Mr. Brown informs us that, during the last 
12 years, he has moved about 900 buildings, 
400 of which had brick fronts, and about 40 
were entire brick buildings. 

The followiog description of the opera- 
tion Mr. Brown has handed us for insertion : 
it is from the fertile pen of Capt. Basil Hall, 
and is in every particular correct. 

" Every onfi has heard of moving wooden 
houses ; bu? the transportation of a brick 
4welting is an esploit of a different Mature. 
I ahalldescribe simply what I saw, and then 
tell how the details were managed. In a 
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Street which required to be widened, there 
stood two houses much in the wav, their front 
being twelve feet too far forward. These 
houses, therefore, must either have been ta- 
ken down, or shifted back. Mr. Brown un- 
dertook to execute the less destructive pro- 
cess. They were both of brick, and built 
^together, one being forty feet deep, and 
twenty -five feet front; the other thirty-two 
feet deep, and twenty-two feet front. They 
were of the same height, that is to say, twen- 
ty-two feet from the ground to the eaves, above 
which stood the roof and two large stacks 
of brick chimneys ; the whole formed a so- 
lid i)lock of building, having two rows of six 
windows each, along a front of forty-seven 
feet by twenty-two. This was actually moved 
in a compact body, without injury, twelve 
feet back from the street. I watclied the pro- 
gress of the preparations on the 25th of MaV 
with great interest ; but unfortunately, just 
as the men were proceeding to the actual 
business of moving the screws, I was obliged 
to run off to keep an appointment with the 
Mayor and Corporation ; and when I came 
buck, three or four hours aflerwards,^ the 
workmen had gone away, after moving the 
buildhig thirty inches — which fact I ascer- 
tained by measurements of my own. On the 
next day, with equal perversity of fate, 1 was 
again called off to join a party going to New- 
Jersey ; and on my return two days after- 
wards, I had the mortification to tind the 
work completed. The houses were now ex- 
actly nine feet and a half from the position 
in which I had left them a few days before. 

" It would be tedious, perhaps, were I to 
give a very minute description of the whole 
process ; but it is so simple, that it may, 
with a httle attention, be understood in a ge- 
neral way even by persons not much accus- 
tomed to such subjects, and may possibly be 
useful to those who are famihar with them. 

" The first object is to place a set of strong 
timbers under the house, parallel to, and level 
with the street, at the distance of three feet 
apart, extending from end to end of the build- 
ings, and projecting outwards several feet 
beyond the gable end walls. The extremi- 
ties of these timbers are next made to rest 
upon blocks of wood, placed on the ground 
quite cleaT of the walls on the outside. Then 
by means of wedges driven between the tim- 
bers and the blocks, they are made to sus- 
tain a great part of the weight of the ends of 
the house. When this is done, the founda- 
tion of the end walls may be removed with- 
out danger, as they now rest exclusively on 
the timbers, the ends of which, as I have de- 
scribed, lie on solid blocks. 

" I shall describe presently how the above 
operation of inserting the timbers is perform- 
ed ; but if for the present we suppose it done, 
and the house resting on a sort of frame-work, it 
is easy to conceive that a set of slides, or what 
are called in dock-yards, ways, on which 
ships are launched, may be placed transverse- 
ly under these timbers, that is, at right an- 
gles to them, so as to occupy the very place 
where the foundations of the end walls once 
stood. It is necessary to interpose between 
these ways or fixed slides, and the aforesaid 
timbers, a set of cradles, similar in their 
purpose to the apparatus of the same name 
on which ships rest when launc^d, to which 
final process of ship-building, by-the-byo, this 
whole operation bears a close analogy. 
These cradles are long smooth beams lying 
alon/i; the top of the ways, and in the same 
line with them ; their under surfaces in con-' 



tact with the ways, and the upper made to 
bear against the cross timbers which support 
the house. The object, at this stage of the 
business, is to bring the whole weight of the 
house upon these cradles, and, consequently, 
upon the ways which support them. If this 
be done, it follows that the ends of the tim- 
bers, formerfy described as resting on the 
blocks, will no longer be supported at the 
same places. This change of the point of 
support is effected by driving in wedges be- 
tween the timbers and the cradles; and it 
will readilv be seen that these wed^ires have 
the two-fold effect of forcing the cradles down 
upon the ways, and at the same time of rais- 
ing up the timbers which support the house, 
and consequently, in a very small degree, 
the house itself. The ends of the timbers 
now rest no longer on the blocks, which are 
removed, and the house, supported upon the 
cradles and the ways, is ready for being 
moved, as soon as the front and back walls 
have been taken away. 

" Suppose all this done, there is nothing re- 
quired but to apply screws, placed horizon- 
tally in the street, and butting against the 
cradles. On these being made to act simul- 
taneously, the cradles, and consequently the 
frame which they support, together with the 
house on its back, move along. 

"Such is a general account of the process. 
I shall now mention how the various diiiicul. 
ties, most of which I dare say will have sug- 
gested themselves in the foregoing account, 
are overcome in practice. 

" The horizontal supporting timbers, already 
describe^ as being placed parallel to the 
street, and nearly at the same level with 
it, are introduced one by one in this way. 
A hole is blocked out in each of the end 
walls, just above the ground, and large 
enough to admit a squared beam, say fifteen 
inches each way, of which the ends project 
beyond the gable walls about a couple of 
feet. A firm block of wood is then placed 
under each of these ends, and wedges being 
driven underneath, the beam is raised up, 
and made to bear against the upper parts of 
the holes. Thus the inserted timber com- 
pletely supplies the office of the dislodged 
portions of the masonry. Another pair of 
holes is then made, and a second timber in- 
troduced, and so on till they are all inserted, 
and firmly wedged up. The distance at 
which these are placed must depend upon 
the weight of the wall. In the case I wit- 
nessed the houses were of brick, and the 
timber stood at the distance, I should think, 
of three feet apart. All this being done, the 
intermediate masonry, forming the fonnda- 
tion, may be gradually removed, and a clear 
space will be left under the supported walls 
for the reception of the ways. 

** There are two more precautions to be at. 
tended to; these ways must all be coated 
with titllow, in a layer of at least half an 
inch thick, so that the wood of the cradles 
may never come in contact with them. Some 
device must also be adopted to prevent the 
whole affair, house and all, from sliding la- 
terally off. This, Mr. Brown prevents, by 
cutting along the top of one of the ways a 
deep groove, into which is fitted a corres- 
pondent feather, as it is called, of the super- 
incumbent cradle. This being made to work 
easy, and well greased, the direct motion is 
not retarded. 

<< I have said nothing all this time of the front 
and back walls ; but it will easily be under- 
stood how these may be made to rest, like 



those at the ends, on timbers inserted under 
the house at right angles, to the first set. 
The whole of the supporting frame-work is 
tied se firmly together by bolts, that there is 
not the slightest bending or twisting of any 
part of the building. 

" When at last the house has reached its 
destination, a new foundation is built, and the 
whole process being inverted, the timbers 
are withdrawn one by one ; and such is the 
security of these operations, that no furni- 
ture is ever removed from the houses so 
transported. The inhabitants, I am told, 
move out and in as if nothing were going on. 
This, however, I did not see.* 

" Mr. Brown was once employed to remove 
a house from the top to the bottom of a 
sloping ground; and, as no additional im- 
pulse from screws was hei'e required, he re- 
solved to ease the building down, as sailors call 
it, by means of a tackle. Unfortunately, about 
the middle of the operation, the strop of one 
of the blocks broke, and the operator, who 
was standing on the lower side of the build- 
ing, was horrified by the apparition of the 
house under weigh, and smoking, by its 
friction, right down upon him. With that 
vigorous presence of mind, which is com- 
pounded of thorough knowledge, and a strong 
sense of the necessity of immediate action, 
and without which courage is often useless, 
he dashed a crow-bar, which he happened to 
have in his hand at the time, into a hole ac- 
cidentally left in one of the ways, and leaping 
on one side watched the result. The mo- 
mentum of the enormous moving body was 
so great thaf it fairly drove the iron bar, like 
a cutting instrument, for a considerable dis- 
tance through the fibres of the timber. The 
main point, however, was gained, by the 
house being arrested in its progress down the 
hill ; and the able engineer, like an officer 
who has shown himself fertile in resource, 
reaped more credit fVom the successful ap- 
plication of a remedy to an evil not antici- 
pated, than if all had gone smoothly from 
the commencement." 



* We have been credibly infurmed that, during tlie ope- 
ration of moving the house situate at 85 Maiden lane, the 
Mayor and Corporation, to the amount of 150 individuals, 
were in the house and partoolc of refreshments. Also, 
ttmt, when the church before alluded to was moving, a 
clergjrman delivered a discourse on science, as connected 
w'vh religion, to a congregation of between 9U0 and 400 
persons. — [Eo. Mec. Mao.] 

Wooden RaiU for Railroads, By MsROi^TOR. 
To the Editor of th« American Railroad 
Journal. 

Sir, — The usefulness of your journal as a 
mrdium of intelligence on the subject of rail- 
roads becomes more and more apparent, w ben 
reflecting on the subject of the numerous mil- 
lions contemplated to be expended in the con- 
strLft'.iion of railroads in this country. In allu- 
sion to the important article, of rails , persons 
of inexperience on the subject, either as to the-ir 
own observations, or information derived from 
observations of others : to such persons the 
article of wood, as well on account of its great 
strength, as the facilities with which it can be 
procured in this country, are reasons which 
seem very naturally to impress their ideas tliat it 
should have a preference for that object. A si« 
mJlar idea prevailed In England while projectors 
of railroada "were inexp<it\^|^^ed on the subjectof 
railroad* » ^i>\Von peTu%%\ ^f YC^^enlEnglish pub- 

lication.». ^^o'^^^^^'^tut^tvi^wirt BcHtencessuch 
. ^-. ^v.fta. •*»«*.. ^^\y^ ^ .. .__ ,^_^ 
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Condoned!!! would be indeed a surprising 
idea to inexperienced persons above adverted 
to; and the natural conclusion is, ttint such 
abandonment was for catMe. The probable 
principal cause may be considered as observa- 
ble in the necessary situation in which rails ai*e 
placed, being nearly on a line with the surface 
of the earth, exposed to the moisture of the 
earth. In the last number of your Journal a 
communication appeared from Mr. J. L. Sulli- 
van, on the subject o( preserving wooden rails 
in railroads from rapid decay. He states that 
he has before explained his ideas on this sub 
ject, namely, in the year 1829 ; but does not in 
form us of any practical results during the long 
interim. . 

Mr. S. states a well known fact, ** That in 
making railroads with timber, the posts or piles 
are liable to decay earliest at the surface, or a 

little above and below the surface of the ground, 
because the effect of heat and moisture there 
combine" ; and adds, " that to guard the post 
from this effect, I prevent the contact of earth 
with this part by means of stone laid close 
around it ; and to keep the rain out from among 
them, I set them in water lime mortar, or in 
Roman cement, applying it to the wood as well 
as stones ; I also use sometimes, in the upper 
stratum, especially, a cement made of pitch 
and lime, when the kind of timber is congenial, 
pitch being adhesive and lime indestructible. 
The stone," he adds, ** kc£PS the wood cool, 
the cement keeps it dry" This extract seems 
particularly allusive to posts or piles; the decay 
of raHs, however, laid near the surface, is pro- 
bably co-equal with posts or piles. 

Mr. Sullivali not having fortified his explana- 
tion with any statement of practical results^ 
it is presumable that his speci/icHtiou is 
predicated upon a theoretical view of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Sullivan has most undoubtedly taken 
au erroneous view of the subject : as to pitch, if 
placed in a damp situation below the surface, 
It is of but short, a few months, duration. This 
may be observed upou a vessePs bottom, used 
either in fresh water or salt. Wood cannot be 
kept dry in a wet or damp situation, by the ap- 
plication of cement of common lime, water lime, 
or Roman cement: all three of them are con- 
ductors of water by capillary attraction ; so that 
if a piece of wood were covered with any given 
thickness of such cement, and placed in water, 
it would be found that the wood would become 
absorbed in water, conducted to it through the 
cement, and with such a coating would be more 
liable to decay than without it, by reason, of its 
retaining dampness when wet, longer than if it 
had no such close covering. The experiment 
may be easily made by making a ball of ce- 
ment ; and, afler perfectly dry, place it in a dish 
and apply water in contact with the lower sur- 
face of the ball, and it will be found that the 
cement ball will absorb of water to the extent 
of about two-fiflhs of the bulk of the ball, 
whether of common lime, water lime, or Ro- 
man cement ; cement is at the same time so 
far a check to the passage of water, as to be 
useful in the building or canal locks, &c. 

As to comparative practical results on that 
subject, the removals of numerous buildings in 
this city to make room for improvements, gives 
good opportunity for observation. It is well 
Known, that when a foundation wall is laid, the 
sleepers, so called, for the first door, are usu. 
ally placed upon the upper part of the wall, 
and filled in between the sleepers with stone or 
bricks, and lime mortar, or cement, in contact 
with the ends of sleepers or beams, being in ef- 
fect as to cotnbination, similar, or nearly so, to 
the proposition of Mr. Sullivan ; and what is 
the result 1 The result is that the ends of the 
sleepers on the ground floor are usually found 
to be quite decayed, so fkr as surrounded by 
cement, if in a Jamp situation. It may be said 
that this is too vague to be relied upon, as some 
buildings remain many years before removed. 



and the time at which the hidden ends becoi^ie 
decayed consequently matter of uncertainty : it 
was, however, particularly observed at the ends 
of the street floor sleepers of the Arcade, which 
was taken down, between Maiden lane and John 
street, in this city, a short time since. The 
main part of the sleepers were comparatively 
nearly as fresh in appearance as new, having 
been in use only some five or eight years, while 
the ends of the sleepers, surrounded with ce- 
ment of lime, were ot consistency and color 
of snuflT; so that that part of them must have 
been divested of strength in a comparatively 
short proportion of the time the building stood ; 
and I think no better reason can be given than 
that those ends were retained in a damp state, 
when wet, longer than they would have been if 
exposed to the atmosphere. But the policy of 
using posts or piles, is questionable ; except it 
be to overcome local difficulties, as in marshy 
ground. A gentleman who passed over the 
Charleston Railroad remarked to me that, upon 
that part elevated upon piles, the side, appa- 
rently waving, motions wore such as to remind 
him of the motion experienced in a vessel pass- 
ing over waves. 

r. S. — Since writing the above, I accidentally 
met the person who acted as superintendant in 
pulling down the Arcade above alluded to :*who, 
on inquiry, informed'me that it vrns seven years 
from the time it was built to the time it was pulled 
down; that the ends of the sleepers placed 
upou the foundation wall were imbedded, and 
rhe ends incased with stone, bricks and mortar, 
so that the earth could not come in contact 
with the timber; but where the earth came in 
contact with the wall opposite to the timbers, 

!the ends of the beams were completely gone to 

I the consistency of dust. 

I Knowing it to be your purpose to elicit and 
disseminate facts deemed to be tending to be- 

jnefit the cause you have espoused, "public im- 

iprovement," the foregoing is communicated. 

I Mercator. 

i Simplified application of Steam. — At 

ja meeting of the Paris Academy of Arts and 

I Sciences, held on the 7th January, a memoir 

iwas read, in which M. Pelletan treated of the 

I dynamic effects of a jet of steam, tmd the 

; means of applying it, in a nimple and cheaj) 

way, to the purposes of the useful arts. * A 

;jet of steam,' says the author, when thrown 

'into a cylindrical couduit, or into a pipe filled 

with air, imparts the active power with which 

it is endued to the column of air, without 

any other loss than that occasioned bv the 

friction in the conduit, or pipe.' 

I His detail of the results, which have al- 

i ready ensued from his discovery, are deserv- 

; ing of attentive notice. A jet of steam issu- 

liag through an orifice of a niililnetre, (.03937 

jof an inch) under a pressure of five atmos- 

jpheres, possesses a velocity of five hundred 

land fifty-nine metres, (1084 3-8 feet,) per 

second ; it consequently moves at the same 

rate of velocity as a bullet discharged from 

a gun. 

But this enormous velocity is, in its simple 
form, of no practical benefit, inasmuch as it 
cannot be converted into a useful agent; 
when, however, the steam has been enabled 
to impart motion to a quantit}' of atmosphere, 
the velocity, it is true, is diminished, but the 
mass set in motion is increased ; and by this 
operation, the active power of the jet of 
steam is susceptible of general application. 

The ^clastic force of steam has hitherto 
been employed under pressure, by the aid of 
machines, whi«h arc necessarily complicated, 
and involve a serious loss of power from 
their bulkincss and friction ; but steam, act- 
ing immediately by its own power, can be 
made to effect its objecu in machines of so 
simple a construction, that a stcani engine of 



one man's power may henceforth be worked 
by a cojnmon fire. 

Mr. Pelletan remarks, that the force of 
steam, so applied, may be brought directly 
in aid of the machine, and will enable him to 
double 'and treble liis daily gains, instead of 
its powers being limited, as hitherto, to fillhi<^ 
the coders of great capitalists at a compound 
ratio. 

The same jet of steam, when applied to • 
the purpose of increasing the draft of fur- 
naces, enables the proprietor to reduce their 
diameter to two inches, even where a large 
furnace is in question, to lead the smoke in 
any direction which may suit him best, and 
to make use of the whole heat produced. 
By means of this jet, a vacuum may be \if- 
fected at will, in any given space, however 
considerabl j it may be, and permanently 
maintained, not only at very small cost, but 
through the medium of an apparatus of the 
simplest construction. This process is of 
ready application wherever evaporation or 
desiccation are to be efiected. Acting upon 
a column of air, the jet supplies the simplest 
and most efficacious mode which can be 
adopted for creating blasts in forges, furna- 
ces, di&C. 

It appears the inventor claims priority in 
this important discovery, inasmuch as he 
communicated the properties of the jet in a 
paper addressed to the Academy in 1829, 
and he is tenacious of the claim in conse- 
quence of the later application of the jet in 
impelling steam carriages in England. — 
[Athenaeum.] 

The Railroad. — The stock of this company 
has taken another rise, and several sales havo 
been effected within the past two days at onk 
HUNDRED AND FiVB DOLLARS per sharc, at which 
rate they are now in brisk demand. 

The road has been used in a continued line 
to the inclined plane from Charleston, and from 
the inclined plane to Hamburg, by a hand car. 
running on the wooden rail, the iron for which 
is now conveying, and we shall soon have the 
satisfaction of announcing a junction — the iron- 
ing of 22 miles being all that is now required 
to complete it. 

A passenger arrived from the inclined plane 
on Saturday, having travelled 120 miles on the 
road. — [Charleston Patriot, July 2d.] 

F}qual quantity of Pot Ashes obtained frmn the 
same, quantity of Ashes, By R. M. W. 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Mk. Fleet, — I very much doubt the 
possibility of obtaining two tons of Pot- Ash 
by auy new process from the same quantity 
of raw ashes. I am well aware that our ashes 
are ot\cn thrown out of the leaches, before th(; 
strength is entirely exhausted, but, in a well 
regulated pot-ash, it is usual to water the 
leaches as long as they will color or taste the 
lies, after which they are emptied. Now the 
only question with me is, whether soft water 
properly applied will dissolve all the alkali, 
and, if so, I cannot but believe that we shall 
work the leached ashes in vain. A patent 
was obtained some years ago for working 
over leached ashes, but it was soon abandoned, 
and the expense exceeded the profit. It is 
true some names aire mentioned that ought to 
give some confidence in this project, but I con- 
ceive that the men must have been mistaken. 
That ashes may be increased in bulk and 
weight, by adding limestone, sand and salt, 
is very certain, but jt is evidently tu\ adulte- 
ration, and no increaije of alkali ; and it is 
easily detected when proper tests are applied. 

R. M. VV. 
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Bahhage on the Economy of Manufactures. 

[Contjnued frum page 405.] 

[The fallowing is the conclusion of Art. 133, together 
with the other articles that were omitted, and wliich the 
reader v^ill perceive should have been inserted immediate- 
ly after the words — '* The Iioles for tho rivets wi're jprnich- 
ed by hand-punching with presses, and the ^IGcM) holes*'] 

Avhicli each tank required, cost seven shillings. 
The Navy Board, who requirrd a large number, 
proposed that he should supply forty tanks a 
week for many months. The magnitude of the 
order made it worth while to commence manu- 
fuctureTf and to make tools for the express bu- 
siness. JVf r. Maudslay, therefore, offered, if the 
Board would give him an order for two thou- 
sand tanks, to supply them at the rate of eighty 
per week. The order was given : he made 
toohs, by which the expense of punching the 
rivet-holes of each tank was reduced from seven 
shillings to nine-pence ; he supplied ninety, 
eight tanks a week for six months, and the price 
charged for each was reduced from seventeen 
pounds to fifleen. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OP VERIFICATION ON PRICE. 

134. The money price of an article at any 
^iven period is usually stated to depend upon 
the proportion between the supply and the de- 
mand. The average price of the same article 
during- a long period is said to depend, ulti. 
niatcly, on the power of producing and selling 
it with the ordinary profits of capital. But 
thetse principles, although true in their general 
sense, are yet so often modiiied by the influence 
of others, that it becomes necessary to examine 
a litftle into the disturbing forces. 

135. With respect to the first of these propo- 
sitions, it may be observed that the cost of any 
article to the purchaser includes, besides supply 
and* demand, another element, which, though 
often of little importance, is in many cases of 
great consequence. The cost, to the purchaser, 
is the price he pays for any article, addecl to the 
cost of verifying the fact of its having that de- 
gree of goodness for which he contracts. In 
some cases the goodness of the article is evi- 
dent on mere inspection ; and in these cases 
there is not much difference of price at different 
shops. The goodness of loaf-sugar, for in. 
stance, can be discerned almost at a glance ; 
and the consequence is, that the price of it is so 
uniform, and the profit upon it so small, that no 
grocer is at all anxious to sell it : whilst, on the 
other hand, tea, of which it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to judge, and which can be adulterated by 
mixture so as to deceive the skill even of a 
])racticed eye, has a great variety of different 
prices, and is that article which every grocer 
is most anxious to sell to his customers. The 
difiiculty and expense of verification are, in 
some instances, so considerable, as to justify 
the deviation from well established principles. 
Thus, it has been found so difficult to detect the 
adulteration of fioun and to measure its good 
qualities, that, contrary to the maxim that go- 
vernment can generally purchase any article at 
a cheaper rate than that at which they can ma- 
nufacture it, it has been considered more eco- 
nomical to build extensive fiour-miils, (such as 
those at Dcptford,) and to grind their own corn, 
than to verify each sack purchased, and to em- 
ploy persons in continually devising methods 
of detecting the new modes of adulteration 
which might be resorted to. 

136. Some years since, a mode of preparing 
old clover and trefoil seeds by a process csdled 
•* doctoring" became so prevalent as to excite 
the attention of the House of Commons. It ap 
peared in evidence before a committee, that the? 
old seed of the white clover was doctored by 
first wetting it slightly, and then drying it with 
the fumes of burning sulphur ; and that the red 
clover seed had its color improved by shaking 
it in a sack with a small quantity of indigo ; but 
this being detected after a time, the doctors then 
used a preparation of logwood, fined by a little 
copprras, and sometimes by verdigris ; thus at 
once improving the appearance of the old see(), 
and dtminishhig, if not destroying, its vegeta- 
tive powtr already enfeebled by age. Supi>08ing 



no injury had resulted to good seed so prepared, 
it was proved that, from the improved appear- 
ance, its market price would be enhanced by 
this process from five to twenty-five shiihugs a 
hundred weight. But the greatest evil arose 
from the circumstance of these processes ren- 
dering old and worthless seed, in appearance, 
equal to the best. One witness tried some doc- 
tored seed, and found that not above one grain 
m a hundred grew, and that those which did 
vegetate died away afterwards ; whilst about 
eighty or ninety per cent, of good seed usually 
grows. The seed so treated was sold to retail 
dealers in the country, who, of course, endea- 
vored to purchase at the cheapest rate, and 
from them it got into the hands of the farmers ; 
neither of these classes being at all capable of 
distinguishing the fraudulent from the genuine 
seed. Many cultivators, in consequence, dimi- 
nished their consumption of the article ; and 
others were obliged to pay a higher price to 
those who had skill to distinguish the mixed 
seed, and who had integrity and character to 
prevent them from dealing in it. 

137. In the Irish fiax trade, a similar exam- 
ple of the high price paid for verification occurs, 
it is stated in the report of the committee — 
'* That the natural excellent quality of Irish 
flax, as contrasted with foreign or British, has 
been admitted." Yet from the evidence before 
that committee, it appears that Irish flax sells, 
in the market, from Id. to 2d, per pound less 
than other flax of equal or inferior quality. 
Part of this difference of price arises from neg- 
ligence in its preparation, but a part also from 
the expense of ascertaining that each parcel is 
free from stones and rubbish to add to its weight : 
this appears from the evidence of Mr. J. Corry, 
who was, during twenty-seven years, Secretary 
to the Irish Linen Board : 

" The owners of the flax, who are almost al- 
ways people in the lower classes of life, believe 
that thev can best advance their own interests 
by imposing on the buyers. Flax being sold by 
weight, various expedients are used to increase 
it; and every expedient is injurious, particu- 
larly the damping of it, — a very common prac- 
tice, wliich itiakes the flax afterwards neat. 
The inside of every bundle (an<l the bundles all 
vary in hulk) is often full of pebbles, or dirt of 
various kinds, to increase the weight. In this 
state it is purchased, and exported to Great 
Britain. The natural quality of Irish flax is 
admitted to be not interior to that produced by 
any foreign country ; and yet the flax of every 
foreign country, imported into Great Britain, 
obtains a preference among the purchasers, he- 
cause the foreign flax is brought to the British 
market in a cleaner and more regular state. 
The extent and value of the sales of foreign flax 
in Great Britain can be seen bv reference to the 
public accounts ; and I am induced to believe, 
that Ireland, by an adequate extension of her 
flax tillage, and having her fla.x markets brought 
under good regulations, could, without en- 
croaching in the least degree upon the quantity 
necessary for her home consumption, supply 
the whole of the demand of the British market, 
to the exclusion of the foreigners." 

138. The lat5e trade affords other examples ; 
and, in. inquiring into the complaints made to 
the House of Commons by the frame-work 
knitters, the committee observe, that **It is 
singular that the grievance most complained of 
one hundred and fifty years ago, should, in the 
present improved state of the trade, be the same 
ffrieyance which is now most complained of ; 
lor it appears, by the evidence given before 
your committee, that all the witnesses attribute 
the decay .of the trade more to the making of 
fi*audulent and bad articles, than to the war, or 
to any other cause." And it is shown by the 
evidence, that a kind of lace called " jfingle- 
press" was manufactured, \Yhich was only 
looped once, and which, although good to the 
eye, became nearly spoiled in washing by the 
slipping of the threads ; that not one p;^rson in 
a thousand could distinguish the diflcrence be- 
tween. **single'press[' tind ** dmible-press lace ;" 
and that, even workmen and manufacturers 



were obliged to employ a magnifying glass for 
that purpose ; and !that, in another similar arti- 
cle, called ** warp lace" such aid was essential, 
it was also stated by one witness, that 

" The trade had not yet ceased, excepting in 
those places where the fraud had been disco- 
vered ; and from those places no orders are 
now sent for any sort of Nottingham lace» the 
credit being totally ruined." 

139. In the stocking trade similar frauds have 
been practised. It appeared in evidence, that 
stockings were made or uniform width from the 
knee down to the ankle, and' being wetted and 
stretched on frames at the calf, Uiey retained 
their shape when dry ; but that the purchaser 
could not discover the fraud, until, after the first 
washing, the stocking appeared to hang like a 
bag about his ankles. 

140. In the watch trade, the practice of deceit, 
in forging the marks and names of respectable 
makers, has been carried to a great extent both 
by natives and foreigners ; and the effect upon 

[For the matter that should have been inserted here, see 
page 405, commencing at the 9th line from the end, at tht 
words ** our export trade.**] 

142. There are few articles which the public 
are less able to judge of than the quality of 
drugs ; and when they are compounded into 
medicines, it is scarcely possible, even for me- 
dical men, to decide whether pure or adulterated 
drugs have been employed. This circumstance, 
concurring with an injudicious mode adopted 
in the payment for medical assistance, has pro- 
duced a curious effect on the price of medicines. 
Apothecaries, instead of bemg paid for their 
services and skill, have been remunerated by 
being allowed to place a high charge upon the 
medicines -they aaminister, which are confess, 
ediy of very small pecuniary value. The ten. 
dency of such a system is to offer an induce- 
ment to prescribe more medicine than is neces- 
sary ; and, in fact, even with the present 
charges, the apothecary, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, cannot he fairly remunerated 
unless the patient either takes, or pays for, 
more physic than is really necessary. The ap- 
parent extravagance of the charge of eighteen 
pence for a two-ounce phial* of medicine is ob- 
vious to many who do not reflect on the cir- 
cumstance that the charge is, in reality, for the 
payment of professional skill. As the same 
charge is made by the apothecary, wliether he 
attends the patient or merely prepares the pre- 
scription of a physician, the chemist and drug- 
gist soon offered to furnish the same commodity 
at a greatly diminished price. But the eighteen 
pence charged by the apothecary might have 
been fairly divided into two parts, three pence 
for medicine and bottle, and fifteen pence for 
attendance. Now the chemist, although he has 
reduced the price of the apothecary's draught, 
from thirty- three to forty-four per cent., yet 
realizes a profit of between two and three hun- 
dred per cent, on the ten pence or shilling he 
charges for the same compound. This enor- 
mous profit has called into existence a mul- 
titude of competitors ; and in this instance the 
impossibility of verifying has, in a great inea- 
sure, counteracted the beneficial effects of com- 
petition. The general adulteration of drugs, 
even at the extremely high price at which they 
are retailed as medicine, enables those who are 
imagined to sell them in an unadulterated state 
to make large profits, whilst the same evil fre- 
quently disappoints the expectation and defeats 
the skill of the most eminent physician. 

It is difticult to point out a remedy for thin 
evil without suggesting an almost total change 
in the system of medical practice. If the apo- 
tliecary were to charge for his visits, and to 
reduce his medichies to one-fourth or one-fifth 
of their present price, he would still have an 
interest in procuring the best drugs, for the sake 
of his own reputation or skill. Or if the niedi- 
cal attendant, who is paid more highly for bis 
time, were to have several pupils, he might him- 



* Aiwt)i(><A>''^<^ I'requ«t)lly \Hirchas« them phlali at ibe old 
bottlc-warel»o««» ^ ^'^ ahiUlnni pri «?««, sotbat wlien their 
senaui b»e via«»«* ^V»tm \\w cost ©f th« phial Is aearly oo^ 
}ponnx> 
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self supply the medicines without a specific 
charge, and his pupils would derive improve- 
meat from compouudtng them, as well as 
from examining the purity of the drugs he 
would purchase. The public would derive se- 
veral advantages from this arrangement. In 
the first place, it would be greatly for the inte- 
rest of the medical practitioner to have the 
best drugs ; it would also be his interest not to 
give mors physic than needful; and it would 
also enable him, through some of his more ad- 
vanced pupils, to watch more frequently the 
changes of any malatly. 

143. The principle that price, at any moment, 
i» dependent on the relation of the supply to 
the demand, is true to the full extent only when 
the whole supply is in the hands of a very large 
number of small holders, and the demand is 
caused by the want«i of another set of persons, 
each of whom requires only the same very 
Bmall quantity. And the reason appears to be, 
that it is only in such circumstances that a uni- 
form average can be struck between the feel. 
ings, the passions, the prejudices, the opinions, 
and the knowledge, of both parties. If the sup- 
ply, or present stock in hand, be entirely in the 
possession of one person, he will naturally en- 
deavor to put such a price upon it as shall pro- 
duce by its sale the greatest quantity of money ; 
but he will be guided in this estimate of the 
price at which he will sell both by the know- 
ledge that increased price will cause a diminish. 
ed consumption, and by the desire to reaUze his 
profit before a new supply shall reach itik mar- 
ket from some other quarter. If, however, the 
sfinie stock is in the hands o£ several dealers, 
there will be an immediate competition between 
them, arising partly from their different views 
of the duration of the present state of supply, 
and partly from their own peculiar circum. 
stances with respect to the employment of their 
capital. 

144. Again, if the commodity itself is of a 
perishable nature, such, for example, as a cargo 
of ice imported into the port of London from 

Norway a few sumn^ers since, then time will 
supply the place of competition ; and, whether 
the article is in the possession of one or of many 
persons, it will scarcely reach a monopoly price. 
The history of cajeput oil, during the last few 
months, offers a curious illustration of the ef- 
fect of opinion uron price. In July of last year 
(1831) cajeput oil was sold, exclusive of duty; 
at 7d, per ounce. The disease which had ra- 
vaged the east was then supposed to be ap- 
proaching our shores, and its proximity created 
alarm. At this period, the oil m question began 
to be much talked of as a powerful remedy in 
that dreadful disorder ; and m September it rose 
to the price of Ss. and 4«. the ounce. In Octo- 
ber there were few or no sales : but in the early 
part of November, the speculations in this sub- 
stance reached their helffht, and between the 
1st and the 15th it realized the following prices : 
3«. 9d., 5*., 6s. 6c{., 7s. 6c/., 8s, 9J., 10«., I0s.6d., 
lis, Afler the 15th of November, the holders 
of cajeput oil were anxious to sell at much 
lower rates ; and in December a fresh arrival 
was offered by public sale at bs,. and withdrawn, 
being sold afterwards, as it was understood, by 

Sritate contract, at is, or As, 6d, per ounce. 
iinoe that time. Is, 6d. and Is. have been rea. 
filed : and a fresh arrival, which is daily expect- 
ed* (March, 1832^ will probably reduce it be- 
low the price of July. Now, it is important to 
notice that, in November, the time of greatest 
speculation, the quantity in the market was held 
by/eio persons, and that it frequently changed 
hands, each holder being desirous to realize his 
profit. The quantity imported since that time 
nas also been considerable.* 

145. The frequent speculations in oil,'talIow, 
and other commodities, which must occur to 
the memory of most of my readers, were always 
founded on the principle of purchasinff up all 
the stock on hand, and agreeing for the pur- 
chase of the expected arrivals ; thus proving 
the opinion of capitalists to be, that a larger 

* I hiive undentood that th« prle« of cRinphor, at the muiw 
lime, mttitvA aliBllAr chnrig«B. 



average price may he procured by the stock 
being held by few persons. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF DURABILITY ON PRICE. 

146. Having now considered the circum- 
stan<?es that modify what may be called the mo- 
mentary amount of price, we must next exam- 
ine a principle which seems to have an effect on 
its permanent average. Tlie durability uf any 
commodity influences its cost in a permanent 
manner. We have already stated, that what 
may be called the mofnentary price of any com- 
mo<lity depends upon the proportion existing 
between tlie supply and demand, and also upon 
the cost of verification. The average price, 
during a long period, will depend upon the labor 
required fc»r producing and bringing it to mar. 
ket, as well as upon th.^ average supply and de- 
mand ; but it will also be influenced by tht 
durability of the article manufactured. 

Many thitigs in common use arc substantially 
consumed in using : a phosphorus match, arti 
cles of food, and a cigar, are examples of this 
description. Some things afler use become 
inapplicable to their former purposes, as paper 
whicn has been printed upon; but it is yet 
available for the cheesemonger or the trunk- 
maker. Some articles, as pens, are quickly 
worn out by use ; and some arc still valuable 
afler a long-continued wear. There are others, 
f*»w, perhaps, in nu'nber, which never wear 
out ; the harder precious stones, when well cut 
and polished, are of this latter class ; the fash- 
ion of the gold or silver mounting in which 
they are set may vary with the taste of the affe, 
and such ornaments are constantly exposed i^t 
sale as second-hand, hut the gems themselves, 
when removed from their supports, are never 
so considered. A brilliant, which has sucres. 
sively graced the necks of a hundred beauties, 
or glittered tor a century upon patrician brows, 
is weighed by the dia rond merchant n the 
same scale with another which has ju9t escaped 
from the wheel of the lapidary, and will be pur. 
chased or sold by him at the same price per 
carat. T:ie great mass of commodities in in- 
termedia e in its character between these two 
extremes, and the periods of respective dura- 
tion are very various. It is evident that the 
aversffe price of those things which are con. 
sumed in the act of using them, can never be 
less than that of the labor of bringing them to 
market. They may, for a short time, be sold 
for lees ; but under such circumstances their 
production must sorn cease altogether. On the 
other hand, if an articJe never wears out, the 
consequence will be, that its price may con- 
tinue permanently below the cost of the labor 
expended in producing it ; and the only conse- 
quence will be, that no fartlier production will 
take place : its price will continue to be regu- 
lated by the relation of the supply to Uie de. 
mand ; and should that at any atler time rise, 
for a considerable period, above the cost of pro- 
duction, it will be again produced. 

147. Articles become old from actual decay, 
or the wearing out of their parts ; from improv. 
ed modes of constructing them; or from changes 
in their form and fashion, required by the vary, 
ing taste of the age. In the two latter cases, 
their utility is but little diminished ; nnd, being 
less sought afler by the classes who have hith- 
erto employed them, they are sold at a reduced 
price to a class of society rather below that cf 
their former possessors. Many articles of fur- 
niture, such as well-made tables and chairs, 
are thus found in the rooms of those who 
would have been quite unable to have purchased 
them when new ; and we find constantly, even 
in the houses of the more opulent, large look- 
ing.glasses which have passed successively 
through the hands of several possessors, chang. 
ing only the fashion of their frames ; and in 
some instances even this altenition is omitted, 
an additional coat of gilding saving them from 
the character of being second.hand. Thus a 
taste for luxuries is propagated downwards in 
society ; and, afler a short period, the numbers 
who have acquired new wants become sufficient 
to excite the ingenuity of the Manufacturer to 



reduce the cost of supplying them, whilst he is 
himself benefitted by the extended scale of de. 
mand. 

There is a ])eculiarity in looking glasses with 
refenMice to the principle just mentioned. The 
most frequent occasion o? injury to them arises 
from accidental violence ; and the peculiarity is, 
that, unlike most other articles, when broken 
they are still of some value. If a large mirror 
is accidentally cracked, it is inunediatcly cut 
into two or more smaller ones, each of which 
may be perfect. If the degree of violence is so 
great r8 to break it into many fragments, these 
smaller pieces may be cut into squares for dress- 
ing.glassrs ; and if the silvering is injured, it 
can eitiier be re-silvored or used as plate-glass 
for glHzing windows. The addition from our 
manufactorios to the stock of plate-glass in the 
couniry is annually about two hundred and 1^- 
ty thousand square feet. It would be very du- 
ficult to estimate the quantity annually destroy, 
ed or exported, but it is probably siiiall ; and 
the eflert of these continual additions is seen in 
the diminished price and increased consump- 
tion of tlie article. Almost all the better order 
of shop fronts are now glazed with it. If it 
were quite indestructible, the price would con- 
tinually diminish ; and unless an increased de- 
mand arose from new uses, or from a greater 
number of customers, a single manufactory, 
unchecked by competition, would ultimately 
be compelled to shut up, driven out of the mar- 
ket by the ]>ermanence of its own productions. 

OF PRICE AS MEASURED BY MONEY. 

148. The fiwney price at which an article 
sells furiilslies us with comparatively little in- 
formation, if we compare distant intervals of 
time and different countries ; ^or gold and sil- 
ver, in which price is usually measured, are 
themselves subject to variations, hke aU other 
commodities ; nor is there any invariable stand- 
ard by which such comparisons can be made. 
The average price of a certain quality of vari- 
ous manufactured or raw produce has been 
suggested an a permanent standard of price ; 
but a new difficulty then presents itself: for the 
improved methods of producing such articles 
render their money price extremely variable 
within very limited periods. The annexed ta- 
ble will afford a striking instance of this kind 
of variation witliin a period of only twelve 
years. 
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I have taken some pains to assure myself of 
the accuracy of the above table : at different pe- 
riods of the years quoted the prices may have 
varied ; but 1 believe it may be considered as a 
fair approximation. In the course of ray in- 
quiries I have been favored with nnother list, 
in which many of the same articles occur ; but 
in this last instance the prices quoted are sepa- 
rated bv an interval of twenty years. It is ex- 
tractor from «hc books of a highly rcspcctabW 
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AMERICAN RAIIiKOAD JOURNAL, AND 



house at Birmingham ; and the prices confirm 
the accuracy of tne former table, so far as they 
relate t^ the articles which|are found in that list. 
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Reduction 

ocM<cocj«utcoecw&oco«oOi^u«;^«OH'^H'i& per cent. 

since 1812. 

I cantiot omit availing myself of this opportu - 
iiity of calling tjie attention of the manufactur- 
ers, merchants, and factors, in all our manu- 
facturing and commercial towns, to the great 
importance, both for their own interests, and 
for that of the population to which their capital 
gives employment, of collecting with care such 
averages from the actual sales ^ registered in 
their books. Nor, perhaps, would it be with, 
out its use to suggest, that such averages would 
be still more valuable if collected from as many 
cUfi^rent quarters as possible ; and when the 
amount of the goods from which they are de- 
duced, together with the greatest deviations 
from the mean, are given ; and that if a small 
committee were to undertake the task, it would 
give great additional weight to the information. 
Political economists have been reproached with 
too small a use of facts, and too large an em- 
ployment of theory. If facts are wanting, let 
it be remembered that the closet-philosopher is 
unfortunately too little acquainted with the ad- 
mirable arrangements of the factory ; and that 
uo class of persons can supply so readily, and 
with so little sacrifice of time, tne data on which 
all the reasonings of political economists are 
founded, as the merchant and manufacturer ;< 
and, unquestionably, to no class are the deduc- 
ions to which they give rise so important. Nor 
let it he feared that erroneous deductions may 
be made from such recorded facts : the errors 
which arise from the absence of facts are far 
more numerous and mo *e durable than those 
which result from unsound reasoning respect, 
iug true data. 

149. The great diminution in price of the ar- 
ticles here enumerated may have arisen from 
several causes : 1. The alteration in the value of 
the currency, 2. The increased value of gvld 
in consequence of the increased demand for 
coin. The first of these causes may have had 
some influence ; and the second may have had 
a very small eflect upon the two first quotations 
of prices, but none at all upon the two latter 
ones. 3. The diminished rate of profit pro- 
duced by capital, however employed. This may 
be estimated by the average price of three per 
cents, at the periods stated. 4. The diminish- 
ed price of the raw materials out of which these 
articles were manufactured. The raw materi- 
al was principally brass and iron, and the re- 
duction upon It may, in some measure, be esti- 
mated by the diminished price of iron and brass 
wire, in the cost of which articles, the labor 
bears a less proportion than it does in many of 
the others. 5. The smaller quantity of raw 
material employed, and perhaps, in some instau" 
res, an inferior quality of worknumship. 6. The 
i:nproved means by which the same effect was 
produced by diminished labor. 

Ill order to afford thf^ means of estimating 
the influence of tht*9? st^eral eanseSf the foC 
lowing table is subjoined : 



Average Price. ^}^}\ 

Gold, per ounce > • • 4 15 6 
Valne of currency per ct. 79 5 3 
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7 10 



Price of 3 per ct. coniiols 
Wheat, per ^r. - - . 
English pig iron, at Bir- 
mingham 

Engluh bar iron, do. • 

Swediah bar iron, in 

London, excluding duty 

of from 42. to (ST lOs. 

per Ion 16 10 



Average Price. 

Gold, per ounce - • - 
Value of currency per ct. 
Price of 3 per ct. coiisoIm 
Wheat, per qr. - - • 
Cn^h pig iron, at Bir- 
mingham 

Engluh bar iron, do. - 

Swedish bar iron, in 

London, excluding duty 

of from 4/. to 62. 10$. 

per ton 



1818. 
X. «. d. 
4 
97 6 10 

7Hi 
4 1 



6 7 
10 10 





6 




1824. 

X. It. d. 

3 17 61 

100 

931 

3 2 1 



6 
9 



10 
10 








17 10 14 



18^. 


1830. 


1832. 


X. «. d. 


X. 9. d. 


X. 8. d. 


3 17 7 


3 17 9J 


3 17 lOi 


100 


100 


100 


86 


891 


821 


3 11 10 


3 14 6 


2 19 3 


5 10 


4 10 


• ■ « 


7 15 


6 


5 



14 10 13 15 13 2 



duced this economy in the manufacture is, that 
tlie lathe on which these knobs are finished is 
now turned by a steam-engine; so that the 
workman, relieved from that labor, can make 
them twenty times as fast as he did formerly. 
150. The difference of price of the same arti- 
cle, when of various dimensions — at different 
periods, in the same country — and in difTerent 
countries — ^is curiously contrasted in the an- 
nexed table. 

Comparative Price of Plate Glass, at the Manufactories 
of London, Paris, and BerUn. 



The mcst influential of these causes has, un- 
doubtedly, been the invention of cheaper modes 
of manufacturing. The extent to which this 
can be carried, and yet a profit be realized at 
the reduced price, is truly astonishing, as the 
following fact, which rests on good authority, 
will prove. Twenty years since, a brass knob 
for the locks of doors was made at Birming- 
ham ; the price at that time, being VSs. Ad. per 
dozen. The same article is now manufactured, 
having the same weight of metal, and an equal, 
or in fact a slightly superior finish, at Is. 9|f/. 
per dozen. One circumstance which Iihs pro- 



Height Breadth. 
Inche*. Inches. 



16 
30 
50 
60 
76 
90 
100 
120 



16 
20 
30 
40 
40 
50 
75 
75 



1771. 
X. s. d. 

10 

1 14 
24 2 
67 14 



3 

6 

4 

10 



London. 

1794. 
X. s. d. 

10 

3 

5 



6 

8 






2 
11 
27 
43 
84 
275 



1 
2 








1832. 

X. f . d. 
17 6 
2 6 10 
6 12 10 

13 9 6 

19 2 

34 12 

74 5 

97 15 



9 

9 

10 

9 



Hoighu 


Breadlh 


Inches. 


Inches. 


16 


16 


30 


20 


50 


30 


60 


40 


76 


40 


90 


.'iO 


100 


7h 


120 


75 



Paris. 

1825. 

X. s. d. 

8 7 

1 16 10 
9 4 5 

22 7 

36 4 

71 3 
210 13 
354 3 



5 
5 
8 
3 
2 



Bkelin. 

1828. 
X. f. d. 

8 11 

1 10 6 
8 13 

21 18 6 
35 2 11 



The price of silvering these plates is twenty 
per cent, on the cost price for English glass ; 
ten per cent, on the cost price for Paris plates ; 
and twelve and a half on those of Berlin. 



METEOROLO(;iC.\L RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FEKRV, RED RIVER, LOU. 

For the months of Pdbruary and May, 183^— (La/. 31.10 N., Lon. 91..'j9 V^'. nearltf.) 

[Couiniunicatcd fur the American Railroad Journal aiid AdviKate of Internal IiiiprovementB.] 



DaU. 



1833. 



Feb^y 



44 



44 
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44 
it 



44 



44 
44 



14 
>4 



44 
14 



44 



44 



44 
44 



44 
44 



t( 



44 



44 



44 



May 



44 



44 
44 



44 



44 
44 



44 



44 
4t 



44 



44 
44 



44 



44 

44 



44 



14 
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44 



44 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

26 

27 

28 

1 
»> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



Thermometer. 



Mom. 



41 
52 
46 
42 
43 
52 
41 
37 
41 
47 
57 
62 
50 
45 
40 
.'>2 
48 



50 
48 
52 
56 
51 
38 
47 
56 
66 
66 
6i 
C6 
65 
63 
66 
68 
63 
66 
6H 
66 
67 
63 
67 
66 
71 
69 
72 
70 
70 
6S 
71 
6i 
69 
6^ 
70 
72 
/J 
72 
72 
72 



Noon. 



60 
56 
58 
64 
58 
61 
60 
66 
67 
68 
73 
70 
60 
43 
43 
60 
58 
56 
64 
58 
59 
60 
62 
58 
52 
60 
63 
75 
rJ 
71 
72 
80 
80 
82 
77 
79 
7r» 
82 
8-i 
78 
73 
80 

81 

83 
82 
84 
83 
82 
75 
80 
81 
76 
7/ 
87 
86 
79 
84 
82 



i>ight. 



56 
54 
59 
62 
61 
56 
60 
M 
66 
66 
71 
70 
60 
42 
45 
61 
60 



56 
61 
59 
61 
48 
52 
56 
62 
70 
70 
73 
6*> 
72 
71 
72 
71 
70 
7i> 
72 
71 
72 
73 
77 
7rt 
76 
73 
72 

ao 

79 
72 
70 
73 
73 
80 
80 
80 
80 
73 
79 
80 



Wind. 



Weather, Remarks, ^. 



calm 
calm 



s — high 

NW 

NE, mom'g 
calm 



Nw — ^liigh 
calm 



NW — high 

calm 
E— -light 

calm 

8 — ^high 

tiE — strong 

calm 



NK — light 

• • 

cahii 



s— light 

calm 

sw 



clear — river rising half an inch a day 
. . —cloudy evening 
. . — <;alm evening 
. . — {leas up 

• ■ 

cloudy all day 

momioK— clear day 
clear — whits froRt 
. . — lettuce, foil large heads 
. . morning— cloudy evening 
cloudy morning— clear evening 

. . * — at night iieavy rain 
clear 

cloudy — rain all day— calm evening 
— . . . . — ^hoavy showers 
— ^river rising one inch a day 
— showen* 

clear 



cloudy 

. . ~-rain and thiuider 
clear — cloudy evening 
cloudy 

—evening calm and rain 

. . — light showers all day [river risen this month 2 ft 8 in. 

. . — calo in the evening and night — at midnight wind N— a sctere gal©— 
— ^light bhowern 

. . — hiMivy showers — night calm and cloar 

. . — ^lighl thunder showeri* — eveiiinff wind n and light 
clear morning — evening heavy ihmidorsnowcrK — wind a and strong 

— ^nififht thunder and light showerit 
cloudy— evening Ifglu showers — wind sk 
. . — ^hcavy rain at night and calm 
— rain, and in evening light showers 
morning— -evening heavy thunder showers 
dear— evening light showers and heavy thunder 

. . — heavy Mhovvers from n — thunder severe and at night 

cloudy — . . . . — rdin severe — Rod River falling 

loar all dny 



jvoning wind s 
cloudy evening — thunder tshowcr from .nw. 8e\cre 
iclenr 

— at night n gule from w — thtinder and rain severe 



w, moming!cIoudy — calm evening 



w, 



SE 

moniing 
calm 



rain and Umnder heavy uU day and night 
cl'.tar— calm evening 
. . — light Hying clouds all day 



N 



8\v— light 
morning 
calm 



cloudy — ^ruin and thunder severe in evening 

. . ' morning— clear day S Red River has iollen this month 41 incbeK, 
— evening clear ( and is now 8 inches below high >VQter mark 
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MBTEOSOLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
Far lit FertxigU tnding Julf Stk 1633, incjune. 
[ConuDunlcaU'l for tin AoiBrtcui ftalJroad JoumaJ uid Advociw oT Intern 
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— It consists of s frame A B C D, fastened 
itpoti the stand O o by the nut o, and kept U>. 
gethcr by the pillars V W and B q. The 
piece E F is tirst fitted to the frame, having 

8, E F, which may be either moved by 
ihc wiuJ, or by a iwrd fastened at F. This 
part represents the lever, whose fulcnun is 
G. A perpendicular axis G A is joined to 
this lever, and carries the endless screw H, 
which may be considered as a wedge. Thia 
endlcaa screw works in the teeth of the 
wheel K., which is the wheel and axle ; and 
tvhen K is turned round, it winds upon the 
axle I L the cord-L M, which, passing roimd 
the tackle of pulleys M N, ruises the weight 
P. In order to include the inclined plane in 
this combination, we must udd the plane 
R Q r 9, and make it rest on the ground at 
Q R, and on the pillar B 9 at 9 r. When 

weight P is placed on this plane, the 
pnwer wiH be farther increased in the ratio 
of Q T to T S. The power gained by this 
combination will be found, hy comparing the 
spaco described by the point F with ihc 
height through which the weight rises iu any 
determinate number of revolutions of F. 



iiiAUHlMK ir* wiucii AiOi lilt iiitu It/1.1- 1 nguro repniociiuj n imv.iiiii^ >■■ "....... "■■ •■•' ]i will cow. ine 

PowRBs ARE t'MTED. — The preceding II simple mcchanioal poweW are combinod. |— (Jour.of Com.] 



The coQtTBct fur the bridge over the Foioniac 

at IsRl been signed by the Secretary of ^he Tre». 

_../onlhe part of llic goveriiniohr. It binija ihe 

contractor* to make iho bridge for O'l'^Ci')''''' equal 

about one third of the siini whfcb I have estimated - 

The eonliactarsare of Peiu»iytvania.'r. 
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will be done in advancing the knowledge of mao» 
than has hitherto been effected by all the learned so- 
cieties, and all the schools of ^ilosoiihy that ever ex* 
isted.** One can credit this, and stillthink that no great 
advances will ever be made in that branch of know. 
lodge, which, while all others have been progres- 
sive, we imagine pretty much in the same state as 
whenTheophrastus wrote his characters three centiu 
ries before the Christian era. 

The name of Oberlinf the excellent pastor of ** Five 
Villages among the Vogueaian Mountains,** is fiuai- 
liar to our readers, as they may recollect having re- 
peatedly within the last two years, met with some 
observations regarding him in these columns. Spurs. 
heim*s commenu upon his head will be read frith 
interest : — 

Fr. Oberlin^ Pastor of Five ViUageo emomg the 
Vogueoian Mountain*»^-Thio is an extraordinary 
head, a form that a phrenologist loves to contemplate. 
There is little brain at the basis, whilst all the upper 
and front regions aro nnusually large. The posterior 
sincipital portion being also in great proportion, in* 
dependence of mind, steadiness and perseverance in 
every pursuit and undertaking, will be prominent 
features in the exalted moral and religious character 
indicated by the rest of the head. Self-esteem will 
here become digninr, benevolence and veneration be 
blended with, and made inseparable from wisdom. 
Tn a word» such a cerebral organization approaches 
in excellence the idea which phrenologista are apt to 
form ot that of Jesus. 

This model of christian piety found the inhabitants 
isolated in five different villages, poor, ignorant, agi. 
tated by henious passions, and wiihooc the most ne- 
cessary means of comfortable existence. But by la. 
boring unremittingly he, by degrees, succeeded in 
changing their wretched condition. He taught them 
to cultivate potatoes, flax, and such vegetables as 
succeeded best in light and sandy soils. He laid oat 
a nursery, in order to supply the peasants with trees 
of various kinds, and showed them the advantages 
they would reap by attending to their cultivalion. 
He gave instruction to the children himself, teaching 
the younger to read, write and calculate ; while he 
lectured to the more advanced in age, upon the culti- 
vation of fruit trees, the principles of agriculture, and 
the noxious and useful qualities of the plants which 
the country produced. He particularly accustomed 
them to order and cleanliness. 

The good pastor, with his parishioners at his back, 
actually worked at the formation of convenient ways 
from one village to another, and of a good and ready 
communication with the great road leading to Stras- 
burg. To this city he sent children to become arti- 
sans, sucn as tailors, shoe-makers, smiths and car. 
penters. a female to learn midwifery, and a promis. 
ing youth to study medicine and surgery. He him. 
self had some knoivledge of the healing art, used the 
lancet in cases of necessity, and preserved the most 
necessary remedies in his house, which he distri- 
buted as he thought they were required. He devot. 
ed his talents, labors, and whole life to the weliare 
of his flock, he persuaded a benevolent family, Le. 
grand, to favor his philanthropic views, and to trans. 
fer their manufactory of ribbons from Basle to hi* 
parish, and to furnish employment to the people. 

Besides his vast care ot all worldly concerns, h% 
paid the greatest attention to moral and religious 
instruction, which he enforced in the roost effectual 
manner by deeds as well as words. He ended a law 
suit in which the parish had been involved for many 
years, and he brought good will and mutual love to 
dwell with his flock, instead of discord. He wellde. 
serves the title father^ which his parishioners have 
given him. Their love and gratitude, surely will not 
terminate with his existence, and Uie good be has 
done will live long after he is dust. 

The lithographic portrait which accompanies this 
character, is that of a venerable man of seventy, with 
a high furrowed forehead, a long flowing beard, and 
altogether of a most patriarchal aspect. The face, 
however, does not went decision, and one might al. 
most think the brow, which is heavy, somewhat too 
stem for the gentle character of the other features. 

These historical illustrations of Phrenology are of 
course very^striking ; bat ^tp do not think they pos* 
seas tlie particular interest which attends the imme. 
diate application of its laws to obscure individuals by 
Spunheim himself. Many inataf^^* ^^ these are 
givon in tha Wography of that in4»^^**^^y ^'* ^** 
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LrriSBARY NOTICEl*. 
Thb Whios of Scotland, oa the last of the 
BrvAKvn a historical Romance. 2 vols. J. &. J. 
HAaPBR, N. Y. — ^This is the production, we presume, 
of an American— sprung from the race whose suffer- 
ings and heroism are the chief theme of its pages, 
and to whose descendants the work itself is dedica. 
ted. It la ceruinly indicative of very considerable 
talent, though not, as we should judge, of taleot 
practised in this particular walk of literature. The 
incidents and plot are confused and inartificial^—and 
dialogues abound too much. It is safer and easier 
generally to relate what it is desired to communicate, 
than to let the actors tell their own story, each in 
his appropriate character and language. The Scotch 
dialogue is too frequently introduced — ^not always 
naturally either — but rather as if the author were in- 
tent upon proving his legitimacy, as a Scots descend- 
ant, by his familiarity with the tongue of his sires. 
Notwithstanding these objections, this is a work 
which will be read and remembered, and which will 
dispel some of the attractions thrown around the cha- 
racter of Claverse, by the pen of Scott, and dissipate 
some of the prejudices derived trom the same source 
against the uncourtly and austere Whigs. 

Mkisosanda of a Rksidkncb at Tue Couxt of 
London, by Richaxo Rush. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 460. 

Philadelphia: Carby^ Lea &. Blanch ard. Mr. 

Rush, as most of our readers know, was-lor eight 
years, from 1817 to 1825, the American Minister at 
the Court of St. Jamee, and was then recalled to be 
made Secroury of the Treasury at home. His op- 
portuaities therefore were the very best; and the 
time he spent in E2ngland — an element more neces- 
•ary in the formation of an accurate judgment of the 
English society and natiitn than of almost any other — 
sufficient to enable him to correct many of the er. 
rors and preconceived opinions with which Ameri- 
cans too frequently visit that country. Under these 
eitcumstances we need hardly add that Mr. Rush 
has made a most interesting book — in which, min- 
gling an account of official negociations with perso* 
Bal anecdote, and general views of the society he 
sees, he presents a very captivating view of England. 
We could have wished that he had continued his 
BMrooranda — for those now published scarcely ex- 
tend beyond the first year of his residence. Perhaps 
he may yet do so ; at any rate, we are sure the wel-' 
come which his countrymen will give to this volume 
will afford him a fair motive for continuing the sub- 
ject. Of the style of the work, our readers cannot 
fiiil to have formed a favorable opinion from the ex- 
tracts published by us some week or two ago, taken 
from the London Literary Gazette ; and we have 
marked other extracts for future publication which 
will confirm this opinion. At present and for the 
present we dismiss this volume with eommendations 
•f the good style in which it has been got up by its 
Philadelphia publishers. A book, however interest. 
ing, becomes more readable in such type and on such 
paper as those of the volume before us. 

Amthon's NSW boition of Lxxfribre's Classical 
DiCTioNABT : 2 vols. 8vo. N. Y. G. dc C. d^ H. Caju 
vujL, — ^Thie is a remarkable publication, and one 
which does great honor to the German industry, ard 
German scholarship — and German in both these coj- 
nexions means most elaborate and extenaive— of the 
editor, the Jay Professor of Greek and Latin in Co- 
lumbia College. It is in fact almost a new work, 
preserving the original form and general arrange- 
ment adopted by Lempriere, but enlarged to twice 
the original sixe, notwithstanding that much is o- 
mitted that was immaterial— such as mere names 
of individuals or places unconnected with any histo. 



irical incident, or peculiar characteristic — in the work 
\o( Lempriere^ and a good desl in descriptions of my 
jthological personages and others, that should never 
jhave been printed in pages destined for the use of 
I young persons. Indeed, these two bulky volumes 
may be said to furnisli a complete Compend of Clas. 
sical Antiqnity~-of the geography, the habits, the 
literature, and the commercial and economic usages 
of the people known under this general designation 
— as well as the personal na^r&tives of all the die- 
tinguisbed individuals among them all, who have 
come down to the present times in the records of 
those 80 long past. All scholars, and all who desire 
to be so, will have frequent occasion to consult these 
pages, and to be grateful for the labor which has 
collected in them the results of researches, that few 
have either the ability or the industry lo make. Nor 
must the publishers, who proposed to the editor to 
undertake this work pretty much upon his own terms, 
go without due commendation for their liberality, and 
for the accuracy with which the book is printed. — 
Altogether it is a scholarlike and most creditable 
publication. 

Phrbnoloot in connkxion wrrn thk Study of 
Phisiognomy ; by J. G. Spnrzheini; 1 vot.8vo ; Boo. 
ton. Marsh, Capon Sl Lyon. — This is a curious and 
entertaining book, and to those who repose but little 
faith in the science of which it treats, will prove in 
more ways than one instructive. The illustrations 
of the study are chiefly drawn from celebrated char- 
acters, and much learning as well as judgment is dis. 
played in making the application. We proceed at 
once to give an instance in passing, adding after, 
wards such remarks as occur to us. The following 
observations are accompanied with the portraits of 
the two celebrated characters of the French Revolu- 
tion to which they refer : 

Danton and Maleoherheo, — It is much to be re- 
gretted, in a phrenological point of view, that many 
of the individuals who displayed great mental ener- 
gies during the French revolution, are represented, in 
their portraits, either with perukes or long hair, 
which prevents their cerebral organization from being 
distinctly seen. The difference between the two 
heads represented in this plate is, however, conspi. 
cuous enough. In fig. I, Danton, the upper part o** 
the forehead is flat, and the head generally is broad 
rather than high ; it is particularly large laterally 
above the eors ; the organs of benevolence and of 
veneration are small ; those of the reflective powers 
but moderate. In fig. 2, Malesherbes, on the con- 
trary, all these cerebral parts are strongly marked ; 
the whole head is very elevated, and much higher 
than it is broad. 

Now Danton was renowned for his strong animal 
feelings, for his audaciousness, impetuousity, and 
vehement elocution ; for his bold conceptions, and 
violent means of execution ; but at the same time 
his incapacity as a leader, under trying circum* 
stances, as the director of such a desolating tempest 
OS the French revolution, is admitted. 

Malesherbes, on the ^her hand, was a philosa. 
pher, in private life as well as at the heod of the 
government, in prosperous nnd adverse circum- 
stancea, in easy and difficult sitaations. He was 
devoid of all party spirit, without ambition, unosten- 
tatious, and the foe alike of despotism and of licen- 
tiousness, by whatever name entitled ; but he was 
the friend of truth, reason, moderation, and peace ; 
the admirer of benevolent and generous sentiments. 
His speeches are rare models of truth unfolded with, 
out any mixture of dissimulation, without any of the 
false coloring of exaggeration, and without any tinge 
of irreverence. They abound with sound reasoning, 
and shew frequent traces of unobtrusive firmness 
and of respectful sincerity. The grandeur of soul 
with which he bore his proscription, and the magna, 
niroity he displayed in defending the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. of France, at the expense of his life, are 
facts generally known and universally admired. 

How is it possible to overlook the influence of 
the brain en the manifestations of the mind ! Is it 
not lamentable to see so little care taken to^ preserve 
specimens of the principal of nature's works ; I mean, 
of the real celebral confighration of those who excel 
or are eminent in oay way ? 

**By using these roeanB,'*obscrvai our author, '*more 
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pen, which fornix the firat part of the work. Some of 
these relish not a little of the marvellous, ae we will 
give our readers an opportunity of judging by mak- 
ing some further extracts from the work with addi- 
tional commente, upon another occasion. * 

Obsekvations on Insanitt ; by J. G. Spurzheim, 
M. D. with an Appendix, by A. Brigham, M. D. Bos 
ton. Marsh, Capin & Co.— There is hardly a study 
which possesses the interest like that of the intellec 
tual phenomena attending a deranged state oi the 
mind ; and it is a branch of inquiry upon which, if 
we mistake not, Dr. Spurzheim is thought to have 
thrown more light than almost any modern investiga. 
tor. The anatomical and physiological investigations 
incident to his favorite study of Phrenology, having 
given him unusual opportunity of observing the func- 
tions of thel>rain, and tracing the effects of disease 
upon its different parts, the result is before us in a 
work, whose acute observation, clear, methodical 
arrangement, and happy illustrations, will recom 
mend it at least to the general reader, if not to the 
practitioner of medicine. The bases of his doctrines 
Dt. Spurzheim claims for himself and Gall as disco- 
verers ; but he does not hesitate to avail himself very 
liberally of the labors of others, of Dr. Rush's admi- 
rable work particularly, in enforcing and impressing 
them wpon his readers. 

Too nmeh praise cannot be given to the publish, 
crs of this edition of Spurzheim*s writings — (there 
is also another volume accompanying the two we 
have noticed, containing the answer of the great 
Phrenologist to objections made to his doctrines in 
Great Britain,) for the very handsome style in whichj 
they are printed and got up, though it is a matter of 
some regret that the edition had not been made uni. 
form. * 



Emma, a Novel, by Miss Austin ; 2 vols. ; Caeet, 

Lba & Blanchard. — As we repeatedly, before Mess. 

Carey & Lea commenced the republication of these 

old favorites of novel readers on the other side of the 

water, took occasion, when noticing newer works, to 

recommend Miss Austin^s excellent novels for re 

print, we recur with pleasure to each successive one 

that now comes before us. Emma in interest is de 

cidedly infenor to the rest ; but, though wanting in 

incident, and having neither any very striking scenes 

or characters to recommend it, it is still admirably 

written, and has that same truth to nature which dis. 

tinguishes the other fictions of the same author. Un 

less it be Miss Edge worth, we can call to mind no 

writer who could have made up so amusing a book 

frotn the every day characters and idle gossip of a 

country village. Still we cannot bring ourselves to 

like the admired heroine of this novel, and we rather 

think that Miss Austin failed in drawing the charac 

ter of Emma, which is evidently a favorite with her, 

and which is meant for a very complete portrait. She 

is meant for a very sensible, well educated and high 

principled girl, but with a good deal of attraction 

about her ; such a one as should have stopped Cgb 

lebs on his travels, before they wore well begun. But 

she is in fact a cold, conceited pattern-woman, with 

just susceptibility enough to flirt with a stranger on 

a week's acquaintance, and find out that she is in love 

with a man, whom she had known all her life, when 

on the point of losing him. She is amiable, because 

her inclinations are studied by all around her; and 

those inclinations are generally reasonable, because 

her character wants the vivacity to prompt extrava- 

gance, and the best one can say about her is 

that she is natural. Thr t is one of the thousands of 

her sex that Nature, Art & Co. manufacture to order, 

and exhibit at watering-places, and other matrimo. 

nial bazaars for all well-diFposed gentlemen of a 

certain age in search of a wife. She is a very safe 

w6toan, — such, as if one had been betrothed in his 

cra*3le, he might perhaps compound for as a compa- 



nion for life, but such as, in spite of all her beauty 
and accomplishments would never inspire half the 
passion that her weak but fond and pretty little 
companion ** Harriet** might create in even the most 
sensible man. It's a shame, however, to quarrel with 
a woman who thus backs every word we are saying 
against her. ** There is no charm equal to tender, 
ness of heart," said Emma to herself. '* There is 
nothing to be compared to it. Warmth and tenderness 
of heart, with an affectionate, open manner, will beat 
all the cleverness of head in the world for attrac 
tion.** [So it will. Who likes an intellectual doll. 
It is but a little better than a complexional one.] " It 
is tenderness of heart which makes my sister so gen. 
erally beloved. I have it not, but I know how to 
prize and respect it. Harriet is my superior in all 
the charm and felicity it gives," 6ic. &c. and more in 
the same strain ; proving how completely the fair 
speaker sympathizes with us in our opinion of her- 
self. This seems a narrow view of a book, to treat 
of a single character only ; but we have spoken suf- 
ficiently of the work in general term*, and we must 
say a word or two about the conception, which Miss 
Austin has embodied in Emma. 

To be brief it is time thrown away upon such hero, 
ines : they dovery well in their way in rftal life — ^to 
make a Lady Byron or Donna Inez of — ^but they have 
no business in books, except among the supernume- 
raries. They are uninteresting, because you know 
how they will act under every possible circumstance 
or situation ; and they are uninstructive, because they 
illustrate no principle in character or education. — 
There are two objects, we conceive, in delineating 
the heroine of a work of fiction, which should be 
ever kept in view. The one is to show the force 
of character oyer circumstances, and the other to 
prove the effect of education in modifying the na- 
tural disposition. There must be a struggle of some 
kind, an occasional conflict between principle and 
passion, to constitute a forcible moral lesson. 

We subjoin a few specimens of Miss Austin's en- 
tertaining way of treating common place subjects : 

A School — ^not a seminary, or an establishment, or 
any thing which professed in long sentences of refined 
nonscRse, to combine liberal acquirements with ele. 
gant morality upon new principles and new systems 
— and where young ladies for enoruious pay might be 
screwed out of health and into vanity — but a real, 
honest, old-fashioned Boarding-school, where a rea- 
sonable quantity of accomplishments were sold at a 
reasonable price, and where girls might be sent to be 
out of the way and serambU themselves into a little 
education, without any danger of coming back prodi- 
gies. 

Just observation : — 

The older a person grows, the more important it is 
that their manners should not be bad — the more 
glaring and disgusting any loudness, or coarseness, 
or awkwardness becomes. What is paaoable in 
youth, t> detestable in latter age. 

Touching community of feeling : — 

** My poor dear Isabella," said he, fondly taking 
her hand, and interrupting, for a few moments, her 
busy labors for some one of her five children^** how 
long it is, how terribly long since you were here ! 
And how tired you must be after your journey ! You 
must go to bed early, my dear — and I recommend a 
little gruel to you before you go. You and I will 
have a nice basinlof gruel together. My dear Em- 



have a Utile gruel." 

A fresh acquisition to village Society : — 

A week had not passed since Miss Hawkins's 
name was first mentioned in Highbury, before she 
was, by some means or other, discovered to have 
every recommendation of person and mind ; to be 
handsome, elegant, highly accomplished, and per- 
fectly amiable : and when Mr. Elton himself arrived 
to triumph in his happy prospects, and circulate ihe 
fame of her merits, there was very little more for 
him to do than to tell her Christian name, and say 
whose music she principally played. 

Aapect of a country town : 

While she was still hanging over muslins and 
changing her mind, Emma went to the door for 
arouseraentr Much could not be hoped from the 



traffic of the busiest part of Highbury; — Mr. Perry 
walking hastily by, Mr. William Cox letting himself 
in at the office door, Mr. Cole's carriage horses re- 
turning from exercise, or a stray letter-boy on an 
obstinate mule, were the livelie st objects she could 
presume to expect ; and when her eyes fell on the 
butcher with his tray, a tidy old woman traveliiag 
homewards from shop with her fiill basket, two curt 
quarreling over a dirty bone, and a string of dawd- 
ling children round the baker's little bow window, 
eyeing the gingerbreod, she knew she had no reason 
to complain, and was amused enough ; quite enovgh 
still to stand at the door. A mind lively and at ease 
can do with seeing nothings and can see nothing that 
docb not answer. * 

We are much in arrears in our notices of bookn 
received : but they shall have their turn. 

mmmmmmmmmmmummmmmmmmmmamm^^SBgSB 
FOREIGN INTEI.L1G£NC£. 

■■ ■■,,.-■■, - - r.i 

The Caledonia from Liverpool brings London pa. 
pers to the 1st June. The European accounts by her 
are quite pacific. The Belgian question is settled 
so far as that all hostilities are to cease, and every 
thing is to be restored to the footing before the ^uaH 
war — to await the decision of a final and definitive 
settlement to be negotiated under the auspices of Aus. 
tria and Prussia. Thus has ended where it began, this 
absurd interference of Europe in what may in somfB 
sense be called a private quarrel between Holland 
and Belgium. Protocols without number, of five 
Powers, preceded the armed intervention of France 
and England; and after the useless shedding of 
much blood at, Antwerp, the capture of many vessel* 
at sea, the interruption of commerce by embargoes* 
Protocols under the sanction of tu>o, instead of five 
Powers, are again to be resorted to. 

In the East there is also peace, the Commander of 
the Faithful havmg yielded to the last demand of hii 
rebel Egyptian vassal — for the cession of Adana-— 
so that, until Russia is quite ready to consummate 
her plans of reducing the Porte itself to be her vas- 
sal, there will be tranquillity in that quarter. 

In Belgium, there had been partial disturbances 
connected with political heats, and in the north of 
France, in the coal region about Valenciennes the 
colliers had turned out for wages we presume, and 
were to be suppressed according to invariable usage 
in France, whether under citizen, imperial, or Phi. 
lippine sway, — ^by the bayonet. 

The royal brothers of the house of Braganza are 
still in statu quo, Pedro beseiged, but boasting,— 
and now possibly witli more reason than heretofore— 
Miguel beseiging by proxy, and meanwhile persecut. 
ing, incarcerating and executinj^ here and there, un- 
believers in his divine /right. 

In England, the storm of domestic strife is lower, 
ing. The manly tone of English thinking has, it is to 
be feared, been so fkr perverted, in a portion at least 
of tlie public mind, as to justify the Coroner's jury 
in their verdict in the case of Cully, the policeman . 
This verdict was indeed set aside by the Court, but 
the indication afforded by its approval any where, is 
one of disaster to England. The negro emancipation 
qu ostion was under discussion in the House of Com 
mens ; and the plans of the ministry, somewhat mo. 
dified, but in no essential feature altered, would un- 
doubtedly be carried. It is the voice of the people 
and of the government, against which the stmgglee 
of the West Indian interest will be powerless. 

Berlin, May 14. — The negotiations which have 
just been opened here upon the Belgo-Dutch ques. 
tion proceed with nqtivity. Plenipotentiaries Extrs. 
ordinary are expected here from Russia and Austria 
to take part in it. This diplomatic assembly may 
a<isunie the character of a Congresb to terminate a 
difference which may at any moment disturb the 
peace of Europe. It is not yet known whether Eng- 
land and France will send Ministers to it. 

" It seems that new fears are entertained respect- 
ing the maintenance of tranquility in Poland. The 
Russian government has received information from 
Paris, that a conspiracy has been formed to make a 
fresh attempt at revolutionizing that country. It in 
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even said that letters have been intercepted, in which 
a plot has been discovered against the life of the Em. 
peror Nicholas. This last report wants confirmation. ' 
The Emperor Nicholas has postponed his journey' 
abroad, because the aifairs of the East require his 
presence at St. Petersburgh. 

TURKRT. I 

Pakis May 98. — The Government have received ■ 
(Hspatches from Constantinople, dated the 8th inst. | 
fr> m which it appears that the Sultan had, three days 
before, yielded to Ibrahim the contested territory of| 
Adana. Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador,, 
arrived at Constantinople on the first of May. Count | 
Orloff, the Russian Ambassador Extraordinary andj 
Commander.in-Chief of the Russian expedition, Ian- ; 
ded at Bujukdere on the evening of the 5th. The j 
following is an act of Amnesty, dated May 6, granted i 
by the Porte to all the authorities of Asia Minor, andj 
establishes the cession made to Mehemet Ali and| 
Ibrahim of the Pachalics of Syria and the Government , 
of Adana : — 

Order addressed to the Viziers, Mirimirans, Mol- 
Uha, Cadis, Naibs, Muisellims, Vaivodes, Ayams, 
Notables, and other fiinctionaries of the different ! 
parts of Anatolia. 

The assurance of fidelity and devotedness given | 
me at length by the Governor of Egypt, Mehemet 
Ali Pacha, and his son, Ibrahim, having been accep- 
table to me, I have granted them my imperial benevo. 
lence. The governments of Crete and Egypt have! 
been confirmed to Mehemet Ali, and in compliance { 
with his esmest desire, I have granted to him the de-! 
partments of Damascus. Tripoli, Syria. Seyde, Sa.| 
fed, and Aleppo, the district of Jerusalem and Nap.| 
loose, with the conducting of the Pilgrims, and' 
the command o{ Djidda. His son, Ibrahim Pacha, j 
has acquired a new title to the Cheik-aUHaram' 
of Mecca and the district of Djidda ; I have also ac 
qaiesced in his demand of the department of Adana, 
with the title of Mohassil. Following the equity, hu. 
manity, and clemency with which God has endowed 
me, I order all persons in authority in the different 
parts of Anatolia to refroin from pursuing the Noto. 
bles and inhabitants, ond to bury all past events in| 
oblivion. You, on your part, will announce my gen. 
erous intentions to all who are in authority under you;| 
you will endeavour to assure the public mind on this' 
subject, and you will endeavour to obtain prayers in! 
favor of my august person from the people, whose ' 
welfare God has entrusted to my hands. It is in order 
to make you acquainted with these things that I have j 
issued the present firman, in conformity with my hatti ; 
scherifT. You will, therefore, make known my sove.j 
reign will to all whom it may concern, and you will ; 
obtain their prayers in my favor. Be caraful that you ' 
comply with it without molesting any person whom. | 
soever, contrary to my supreme desires.** 

TuK Amboicans, by an AMsaiCAN IN London, is 
the title of a volume recently published in London, 
of which the Spectator of that city thus speaks : 

Tub Ambricans. — *'Save us from our friends!" 
Mr. Colton might have spared himself all this trou. 
ble. This work is ^foolish but elaborately lively 
volume about Mrs. Trollope and Captain Hall. AH 
** scandal about Queen Elizabeth.*' The American 
in London ought to be above such dirty work as ex. 
plodii^ the calumnies of poor Mrs. Trollope, and the 
not less antiquated Quarterly Review. 

All that was required on this occasion had long 
sinco been done by the friends of America in Eng. 
land ^ and had it been left undone, a thousand such 
volumes of laborious gayety as this of Mr. Colton 
would have lefl the matter re infectd. He might sim. 
ply have contented himself with the remarkable sue. 
cess oi Mr. Stuart's work on the United States, 
joined- to the reflection that the only charm of ^hat 
book was its truth. 

Parliamentary returns have been just printed of 
the number of American and British ships entered 
inwards into the port of Liverpool from New York 
from the first of January, 183S, which present the 
followiitg statement: — American ships 68, tonnage 
35403: British ships 23, tonnage 7178. There were 
imported into Liverpool last year from the United 
States 682,038 bales oi cotton, of which number 
375,567 bales were imported m American,and 206,471 
bales in British ships. 

A loan for the State of Alobama has recently been 
negotiated, to the amount of 3,500,000 dollars, bear, 
ing an interest at 5 per cent, from the 6th inst., a 
portion of which is about to be introduced into this 
market by Messrs. Thomas Wilson & Co., ct the 
price of 96 per cent. One of the conditions of the 
Aontraet ifi, than the loon shall' not be paid off earlier 
than the year 1863. Tho price of 96 in London, at 



the present rate of exchange between the two coun. 
tries, is equivalent to about 104 in New York, which 
forms, therefore, the real rate at which the loon is 
taken. The dividends will be made payable either 
iu London or in New York, at the option of the hold, 
era of the stock. Besides Alabama, several other 
States of the American Union, os New York, Penn. 
sylvania, Louisiana, Mississippi, Onio and Virginia, 
have separota debts, and, so far as the prices are any 
criterion which the shares in them bear in this coun. 
try. they all enjoy a considerable share of credit. 



Great excitement appeara to prevoil in the island 
of Jamaica in consequence of two duels. Mr. Beau, 
mom, a member of Assembly, and on opposer of the 
violent acts of the friends of slaver,, received two 
chollengea— one from Mr. Stamp, whom he shot, the 
second from Mojor Gen. Robertson, whose fire be 
received, but declined returning, and the parties le^t 
the ground satisfied. 

[From the Journal of Commerce*'^ 
Latr and Important prom Mbxico. — VV'e are in. 
debted to a friend for Vera Cruz papers to the 14th 
June inclusive, received by an arrival at N. Orleans. 
They bnng intelligence of a formidable attempt to 
revolutionize the government, which so far succeeded 
that Presideat Santa Anna was taken prisoner, though 
he afterwards effected his escape, and made good his 
retreat to Puebla, where he arrived on the night of 
the 12th.l3th. 

It appears that a revolutionary party was firat or. 
ganized at or near Morelia, 200 or 300 miles west 
of the capital, the object of which was to prevent en. 
croachments upon the Catholic religion. Santa Anna 
took a body of troops and marched against them ; but 
when arrived near the scene of the insurrection, they 
all mutinied under the direction of Gen. Arista, made 
Santa Anna prisoner, and put him in confinement. — 
He afterwards escaped to Puebla, as will be seen be. 
low. The result will be, from all we can gother, 
that Sonu Aima will rcgaiu his authority. 



SUMMARY. 



Holt's Hotel has another attraction added to it, 
which the following paragraph from the Gazette will 
explain : 

Mr. Holt, — This enterprizing individual, having 
for the last six months experienced in his niammoih 
house, all that he- could wish by wa> of patronage, 
is now likely to realize his wishes in procuring a 
supply of pura water, not only for his own establish, 
ment, but for the lower part of the city. Late on 
Saturday afternoon, his drill, having passed through 
510 feet of rock, the surface of which was 130 feet 
below the ground, (making a total depth of 640 feet) 
sunk suddenly into a depth of water of 2 feet.) It 
he proceeds no farther all his wishes and expecta. 
tions will be satisfied. This news equals in import, 
ance to the citizens of New York anything which has 
been received from Europe by the Caledonia. 

Col. Thayer arrived in this city yesterday from 
West Point , he comes to direct the construction of 
the fortifications for the defence of this harbour, in. 
volving an expenditure of rising $1,200,000. The 
completion of these works will add to the many ob. 
ligations the country already owes him for his long 
and successful direction of the useful institution, the 
superintendance of which he has just resigned. — 
[Boston Daily Advertiser.] 

A party of 300 men, belonging to Andovcr, N. H. 
recently started out on a hunting excursion. They 
started seven beors, but succeeded in capturing one 
only, for the want, says the Concord Statesman — 
** oi more men and better order." 

The extraordinary number of 15 vessels were lost 
this spring in going to Quebec, from various ports in 
Great Britain. Of this number, 10 were sunk or lost 
in the ice, 3 went oshore, 1 was struck by a heavy 
sea, and sunk, and 1 was abandoned. The number 
of lives lost was 215. 

Colonization Society.— ^The sum of $166 83cts. 
was collected on Sunday morning in St. Thomas 
Church, for the benefit of the American Colonization 
Society, after an eloquent and appropriate discourse 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks. 

The Portland Advertiser, in noticing the arrival 
of Jack Downinfi[ in that city, represents him as a 
strange looking man, with big whiskera, full face, 
dark eyes, short legs^ and a thick body. Major 
Dawning informed the editor, there being so mony 
about the country stealing his name, be only knaw 
himself by t^ scar on the left ami. 

Mr. Lucas Koapp, of the town of Austerlitz, has a 
team of dogs, with which be is in the habit of riding 



out daily. The dogs are bat about fourteen month* 
old, and the last December, when the roads were 
bad, they traveled frem the reoideace of Mr. K. (who 
is a cripple) to Winchester, Conn., a distvice of 
oixty miieSf in one day, drawing him in a small wa- 
gon which he has for that purpose. He Nturaed by 
the same novel conveyance in tb« smbo space of time. 
^Columbia Sentinel.] 

(From the Washington Ololfe of Tuesday,) 
We regret to learn ^om Arkansas, that the rains 
have brought upon' that young and thriving Territory 
a devastation like that which marked the overflow, 
ing of the Ohio last year. The misfortune is, that 
danger does not subside with the floods. The great 
overflow of waters in this hot season of the year, 
brings, as a consequence, diseases as fatal to human 
existence, as the deluge itself to vegetable file. 
Pestilence end famine both now tbreeten the Terri^ 
tory. 

Extract of a letter from Little Rock, Ark., dated 
June 19, 1833 : 

" I regret to inform you, that nearly all the settle, 
ments upon the Arkansas river have been destroyed 
by the freshet, and that much distress will be sufTered 
in consequence, by our own citizens, as well as by 
the Quapaw Indians. The com crops upon the river 
have been ruined, and va^t bodies of improved lands 
have been entirely washed away. The mod and we- 
ter will render all the riveriands which are left, unfit 
for cultivation for at least one year ; and indeed I 
fear this Territory has sustained an injury, from 
which it will take several years to recover.** 

The steamboat Yellow Stone, Capt. A. G. Bennett, 
returned on Friday last from her voyage up the Mib- 
souri, with a rich cargo of skins of various kinds for 
the American Fur Company. The crew were all in 
fine health and spirits. The Yellow Stone ascended 
the Missouri to the mouth of the river from which 
she derives her name. We understand that the As* 
sinaboin, the other boat belonging to the same com« 
pany, proceeded still higher up, and will probably go 
to the head of steamboat navigation. — [Su Louis Re. 
publican.] 

American Institute. — We are requested to state 
that the sixth annual fair of the American Institute 
will be held in this city next October for three days, 
beginning on the 15th. Premiums will be awarded 
as usual, and articles intended to be entered for pre- 
miums should be delivered by tlie 14th of Octtober. 

Manufactory. — We are pleased at the feeling 
wh^ch is about to take hold of the citizen* ef this 
State in relation to manufactures. A steaesa en. 
gine has just been made in Pittsburgh for s ceiton 
manufactory which is about to be put into operstisain 
Greensborough. We are anxious to see it sucercd, 
together with many others, not only of its kind, belt 
also of divers other branches of home industry and 
enterprize. Manufactures will take a start here af.. 
ter a while, and theu we shall hear less about rohhe* 
ry and oppressions fur the benefit of the north.—* 
Then we shall see some unprincipled politicians fall 
into their old track, and hear them assert that they 
were always favorable to manufactures. The coun. 
try will soon find out the utility of manufactures, af. 
ter they have seen their practical effects, and then 
know who were labouring for the best interests uf 
the State. — [Salisbury N. C. Journal.] 

pThe last number of theCourtland (Alabama) Her- 
aid contains an elaborate description of that town and 
vicinity, from which the following brilliant extract 
is taken : 

** The pearly mountain stream Big Nanck, rapidly 
flows and encircles tiie town on two sides, the mar- 
gins and commons of which afford the finest rural re. 
treats imaginable amidst a thousand flowerets gay 
and songs of sporting birds arrayed in plumage one 
as rainbow's tints.*' 

Diamond cut Diamond. — A six.foot Vermouter 
lately entered a store on one of our principal wharves, 
in search of employment. He could ^o any kind of 
chore, he ssid, and boasted much of his strength. 
*' Stout as you are," said the clerk, " I'll bet $10 you 
cannot carry that bag of salt (pointing to a very 
larj^o one) twice across this store and back again and 
never lay it dowti. The Yankee stood for a moment 
scratching his bead and gazing at a rope with a hook 
at its end which dangled through a scuttle, and then 
accepted the wager. He shouldered the bag with 
the utmost ease, carried it twice backward and for- 
ward, and then hung it upon the hook aforesaid. 
*' Mister," said he, **I guess PII trouble you for that 
are ten. I didn't lay it down— ^I hung it up/* The 
clerk, much to his dissatisfaction, hvided over the 
money, and the Vermonter left the store, say^g, 
*• catch a weasel asleep! Not so bad a days ^prk. 
Better (ban chopping logsT* etc^HBoston Oaloxy.] 
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Lak< WinMpi9i9gee. — The first attempt to na^i 
gate this Lake by Steain, was made on the 4th inst. 
when it was erossed by the steamboat Belknap. New 
Une« of stages have been established at each ex. 
tremity of the Lake, and an active and valuable com. 
munication between the lower and upper part of New 
Hampshire, and a portion of Vermont is anticipated 
as the result. 

Pbusacola, June 20. — Loss of the Brig Ontario. — 
The brig Ontario, Captain Whittlesey, of and from 
New York, bound to this port, with a cargo of lime 
for the fort at the mouth of our harbor, was discov. 
ered on the 10th inst. when about 140 miles from the 
land to be on fire. All efforts to save her were im 
mediately made, but without success. She succeeded 
in reaching the land, and consequently no lives were 
lost. Her sails and a few small articles were saved. 
Wo understand the property was partly insured. 

The stock of the new Whaling Company in Pough 
keepsie was all subscribed during the opening of the 
books at that place on Monday last. The enterprise 
and capital ef the towns on the Hudson are seeking a 
new source of investment and profit. Hudson led the 
van in this trade, with great success ; and Newburgh 
and Poughkeepsie have followed the example prompt- 
ly, and with an equal prospect of pursuing it to advan 
tage. They have all our best wishes for an extended 
commerce in this as in other respects, and ior pros- 
perous returns. — [Albany Argus.] 

Arrival ob thb Brandywinb. — The U. S. frigate 
Brandywine, 44, Commodore Jambs Rbnshaw, arri- 
ved at this port yesterday from the Mediteranean, 
ane last from Maderia, in 37 days-^officers and crew 
all well. The following is a list of the officers at. 
tached to the Brandywine : James Renshaw, Com. 
mandar ; Lieuts. J. L. Saunders, Alexr. Slidell, 
Chas. C. Turner, and Murray Mason ; W. H. Nor. 
land, passed Midshipman ; Bailey Washington, 
Surgeon ; Geo. Clymer, Assistant do. ; John B. Cut 
ting, Acting Master; Thos. S. English, Capt.of Ma. 
rines ; F. A. Armisted, Lieut, do. ; £. C. Canning, 
Schoolmaster. Midshipmen^R. P. Welsh, G. F. Em. 
mons, W. F. Barr, C. F. M*Intosh, R. A. Cassin, 
J. C. Fraham, John J. Thurston, W. Craney, D. M* 
Dougal, A. W. Brevort, J. Alden, John I. Williams, 
W. G. H. Robertson, J. L. Ring. — John Raynolds, 
Boatswain; Nathan B. Pede, Sailmaker; Chas. 
Boardman, Carpenter ; Thos. Riley, Gunner ; J. D. 
Gibson, Purser's Steward. Passeitgers,''lAeut. Saml. 
W. Le Compte, and A. G. D. Brown. 

[fVom the Washington Olobeof Ju/y4, Extra.] 
Thk Presidbnt, accompanied by the Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Navy, his Private Secre. 
tary, and Col. Earl, arrived in this city at 10 o'clock 
this morning. After reaching Concord, he found that 
his strength would not enable him to undergo a repe. 
tition of the labors which the various engagements 
be had made, would require of him. And the effect 
of further exposure to the North.£astern winds, it 
was feared, might prove permanently detrimental to 
hia constitution, aftev his indisposition at Boston. — 
fle was, therefore, under the necessity of giving up 
his journey, without going to Portland, in Maine, 
which he intended to have made the termination of 
his tour at the North. 

The President left Concord, for Washington, on 
Monday, tha Ist instant, after breakfast, and reached 
this city at 10 o'clock thie morning, accomplishing 
a journey of 474 miles in three days. His strength 
haa recruited considerably since his return. The 
ordinary fatigue df journey in the stages, relieved 
by the repose obtaiiAd in the steamboats and rail- 
road cars, was found light in comparison with the per. 
aonal exertion necessary to sustain him throughout 
a succession of days, in exchanging salutations and 
greetings with the immense number of his fellow 
citixena who thronged to meet him. He would have 
found it impossible to have borne up so long under 
the fatigue, but for the inspiring animation imparted 
by the eiithusiaatic kindness of his countrymen. 

4 Novel Case. — Cheng and Yang, the Siamese 
twii)9, have been tried in Trumbnif county, Ohiq, 
f»r an ussaiilt and battery commirad on an old and 
yaspeptable citizen. T^e defendants plead guilty, 
and wars «a« h fined five dollars and cost. The case 
is stated in the Warren News Letter, of July 9.— 
It is strange that where the offonding party is one, 
by an indissolqble and natural bond, that they should 
be severed in judgment. Itis a new precedent. 

Aeneenfre.-— We have received a letter from a 
friend in Charlottesville, (Va.) giving the particulars 
of airery unpleasant sud personal renpontre between 
W. C Rives, of the U, 8. Senate* and Thomas W. 
Gilmer, of the House of^l^legatea, which occurred 
|t that place on the let. The matter will probably 



be made the subject of publication by both parties ; 
but we abstain from saying more at piesent, than that 
Mr. R accused Mr. G^ of some insincerity, which 
the latter repelled — that upon their meeting, one at- 
tempted to thrust his hand in the other's face, 
which was repelled by the use of a horsewhip, &c. 
The Court being in session they were immediately 
summoned before it, and both bound over to keep the 
peace in the sum of a thousand dollars.-^ Alexandria 
Gazette.] 

Tornado at St. Louis, (Mi.) — A letter of Friday, 
29th ult., fiimisbes the following account of a remark, 
able hurricane in St. Louis: — '^ Last evening about 
9 o'clock, we were treated to a regular hurricane, 
passing through town diagonally. The rear chim. 
nies, parapets, fire walls, dec, of almost every store 
on the north of Main street, and the front work of 
those on the South side, are demolished. On the 
hill some 20 or 30 houses are laid low, others are 
unroofed, and with4>ota gable ends blown out. In 
many instances whole sides are gone ; trees are up- 
torn; steamboats driven from their moorings with 
loss of upper works. Our store is the centre tene. 
mem of a building of three stories, divided by high 
fire walls, and covered with lead. All this is swept 
off. Masses of lead, weighing at least 200 lbs., were 
stripped from it, and lodged on buildings over the 
way. By being on the spot we have avoided da. 
mage, although our roof is a complete riddle. Only 
one life, as yet, is known to be lost." 

The Ciiolraa in Cuba appears, according to ac 
counts in the Journal of Commerce of Wednesday — 
evidently however, written under great excitement — 
to be still very fatal, having spread far and wide 
among the plantations, and carrying off the slaves by 
hundreds. In the cities it had disappeared, at least 
as an epidemic. 

Mr. Webstkr arrived at Pittsburg on the evening 
of the 4th. The members of the bar of that city had 
a previous meeting, at which they resolved to wait in 
a body upon that distinguished American Statesman 
and Jurist. 

The territory of Arkansas contains a population 
of about 41,000. 

On the 1st July, between 4 and 5 P. M. in lat 32 1.2, 
long. 77, a bird known by the name of a Booby, flew 
on board the brig Evelina, arrived recently from 
New Orleans. It had attached to its neck a piece of 
leather containing the following words : "Cape Flo. 
rida bearing W. S. W., distant 20 miles, I Booby 
took my departure from the ship Plato, Collignn, 
master, from New Orleans bound to Havre, 11 ds 
out, all well. Passengers, Dr. Rigaud, lady, 2 chil. 
dren and servant. — July Ist, 1833." On the reverse 
side was inscribed — " Mrs. Colligan is well and 
hearty." — Allowing the above to have bson dated cor. 
rectly the bird must have travelled nearly 400 miles 
in 8 or 9 hours. — [Cour. d& Enq.] 

New Havre Packet. — The ship launched on Sat. 
urday and intended as one of the second line of Ha. 
vre packets, is named, in complement to the city, 
** Uttea,** The Mayor and Council of that city having 
been invited to be present at the launch, were repre. 
sented by a deputation consisting of Aldermen Mann, 
Miller, Hart and Griswold. These gentlemen were 
launched in the ahip — Alderman Griswold doing the 
honors of the " christening." 

In the afternoon the deputation met the owners at 
Niblo'a Hotel, when Alderman Mann presented for 
the use of the ship, an elegant suit of colors, in re- 
marking to Capt. Depeyster that, 

" In the name and behalf of the citizens of Utica, 
permit na to present to you a suit of colors for the use 
of the splendid packet ship to which has been given 
the name of their city, and to tender to you and the 
owners their thatks for the compliment which has 
been paid them. The model of elegance of the Utica 
displays the great perfection of Naval Atchitecture, 
and her spacious accomodations and costly construC'. 
tions evidence the liberal and enlarged spirit of enter, 
prize for which the citizens of this commercial empo. 
rium have been long pre-eminently distinguished, 

"Accept, sir, the best wishes of the body we repre. 
sent, that the "Utica" may perform many prosperous 
voyages, and return laden with the wealth of foreign 
climes as a reward to her enten^rising owners for the 
efforts they are making to advance the commercial 
proaperity . of our country." 

Captain Depeyster and the owners could not but be 
gratified by th« attention that had been paid to them 
b^ so respectable a body — the more gratified that it 
was unexpected, and he replied to the address of 
Alderman Mann, — that 

"The colors would, as the gift of the patriotic 
citizens of an enterprizing and' flourishing city in the 
hoBom of otir great State, be ever regarded by him 



and by hia crew, as incentivea to zeal in their profes* 
sion and badges of attachment to the Constitution 
and of fidelity to the Union. As the representative 
of the Corporation of the city of Utica, I tender to 
you and it my sincere thanks and Uiat of the own. 
era, for these emblems of commercial enterprize and 
of national honor, trusting that wherever the " Uti. 
ca" may proudly bear them, they may trace a pro. 
grass aa prosperous as has been the onward march 
to wealth and to greatness of the city of her name. 
After the presentation, the company partook of a 
dinner prepared in Mr. Niblo's best style, Ald'n 
Mann of Utica, presiding, and his honor the Mayor 
of this city acting as Vice President. 

[From the Boston Centinel of yesterday,] 
The Sea Seepbnt. — A party of 80 to 100 ladies 
and gentlemen embarked yesterday morning in the 
Steamer Connecticut, for the purpose of tidiing an 
excursion in the lower harbor, with the expectation 
of getting a view of His Serpentine Majesty. About 
12 o'clock, when the steam boat was half way be- 
tween Nahant and the Graves, the monster was seen 
approaching. A number of gentlemen took the smalt 
boat and made directly for it, but unfortunately did 
not run upon the animal as was intended, owing to a 
little mismanagement in rowing. The Serpent came 
within an oar's length of the boat, and without appear, 
ing at all alarmed or uneasy, took a slight curve to. 
wards the steamboat, passed under her stern within 
fifty or sixty feet, and then disappeared. We under, 
stand it was the opinion of those in the small boat 
that he might eaaily have been struck, but unfortu. 
nately there waa no harpoon on board. At this time 
his motion was not undulating as has sometimes been 
stated, but rather like the movement of an eel or 
common water jBuake. It has been reported that there 
have been three or more of these strange creatures 
seen lately, one of which is supposed to be 150 feet 
long. The one seen yesterday, was from 60 to 70 
feet in length. We would recommend some of our 
sporting friends who are skilled in the management 
of a whale boat, and use of the harpoon, to make an 
attempt upon the liberty of this marine monster, and 
there is but little doubt he might be taken. 

The foregoing account is furnished by a gentle- 
man who waa one of the passengers, and had a good 
opportunity to see the serpent from the small boat, 
and whose certificate is annexed. This statement in 
its material bearings is also corroborated by several 
other gentlemen with whom we have conversed, who 
were on l^oard the stea.-ncr. I'he excursion of yes. 
terday, has afforded a much better opportunity of 
seeing this strange animal, than has occurred for 
years, and it is not inconsistent with the whole tenor 
oi the statcmcnCs that have been made at different 
times by great numbers of persons for the laat fifteen 
years, since a monster of this description was first 
aimoimeed in our waters, it is admitted on all hande 
that the appearanco of a marine animal of this 
description, would bo still more extraordinary, if so 
many witnesses should be so grossly deceived, 
as would be the case, if no such animal had ap. 
pea red. One or the other of these extraordinary 
difficulties is presented for the belief oi the public, 
and we are of opinion that it would not require so 
great a stretch of credulity to believe in the existence 
of such an enormous Sea Serpent, as to believe that 
so many persons could be so greatly deceived. We 
learn that a gentleman fired at him with a musket 
from the Steamer, but without effect. The shot was 
given before he had approached so near the Steamer 
as he did a few minutes afterwards. The firet thing 
that attracted the attention of those who were in the 
Steamer, v/as a peculiar appearance in the water at 
a distance, snposed to be occasioned by a shoal of 
small fish that he was apparently pursuing. Three 
distinct appearances of th s kind were observed at 
the same time afar off, and the Steamer made for one 
of them, m pursuit of which the serpent appeared to 
be. It is therefore inferred by some of the passen. 
gers tliat there are three of the strange animals, aa 
has been before stated. 

We the undersigned, passengers on board the 
steamboat Connecticut, do hereby testify that we were 
in the small, boat which put off from the steamboat, 
and approached within ten feet of a Sea Monster, 
which passed under our bow at & very rapid rate. — 
As near as we can judge from the view we bad of 
him, his head resembled that of a pickerel.. Hia 
head only appeared on the aurfaco ; as to the length 
of it, it is impossible lo determine. The motien waa 
not like that of the porpoifie, but resembled that of a 
common snake. 

Benj. H. Norton, Jae. W. Hale, Wm. Tewksbu- 
ryv Jr. Sam'l. S. Williams, Geo. W. Proctor^ Pas, 
sengers. 

Thomaa Pureell, Jamea Gahagan, Oarsmen^ 
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iNTBREflTiNo TO Whalehkn. — The Daily Adver. 
titer of Wednesday baa a communication in relation 
to the new colony of Floriana, recently established 
oa one of the Gallipagos Islands, on the Western 
coast of Peru, which contains interesting information 
for Whalemen in the Pacific Ocean. The Gallipagos 
are laid down on the equator, between 82 and 92 de. 
grees West Longitude, about 200 miles from the coast 
of Peru. 

" This Island, which is known in the chart by the 
name of Charles Island, has been given by the Gov. 
emment of the Ecuador, to a company composed of 
five persons, Messrs. Joseph Villasmil, Ignacio Her. 
nandes, Juan Garces, Joaquin Villasmil, and Lorenzo 
Bark. 

On the 21st of January 1832, Ignacio Hernandes, 
Joaquin Yillasmill, and Lorenzo Bark, sailed for 
Guayaquil, to take possession of and deliver the Isl. 
aod to the Commissioners of the Company, Villasmill 
•od Bark, Hernandes being fully authorized by Gov- 
ernment to that effect. Bark remained on the Island 
with the first settlers. Since then, others have been 
sent, and by this time there are on the Island 70 mar. 
ried men, and about 200 persons in all. Small plan, 
tations, producing every vegetable needed by wha. 
lers, are getting up ; and ere long they will find wa. 
ter and wood on the sea shore. With these great ad. 
vantages, there is no doubt the Island will be the ren. 
desvous of most of the whale ships in the Pacific, 
and must flourish rapidly. 

The ships will be subject to no charges of any 
kind, and on the contrary every means will be em. 
ployed to facilitate their views, and combine their 
interests with those of the inhabiunts. 

We have these particulars from respectable per. 
tons acquainted with Mr. Joseph Villasmil, of New 
Orleans, Director of the Enterprise, and Governor 
of the Island; and we have no belief that he will 
ever deviate from the line of conduct he has traced 
for himself; the only one which, he is perfectly 
aware, can insure the progress of the settlement, an I 
his own personal reputation, so highly compromised 
in BO delicate an enterprise. Mr. Villasmil is an 
American, who, though he has resided in a foreign 
country for many years, entertains the strongest af> 
section lor his own, (the United States,) and has 
gained, by great services rendered to the cause of In. 
dependence of South America, and a spotless con. 
duct, that of the country where he resided. He is 
of a mild disposition, very polite without affectation, 
apd there is ne doubt that the settlement, imdcr his 
IMitronage, will be a great resort for our whale nhips. 
He is a man of middle age, understands different 
languages, and the necessary solid information to 
carry his project to a happy and honourable conclu. 
sion* Pecuniary compensations are beneath his 
sentiments ; he aspires at others more flattering than 
gold, and will in all probability obtain them." 

Dtlaware and Hudmm Canal — The Kingston Son. 
tinel states that the shipment of coal on the Hudson 
and Delaware canal is brisked than ever, and that 54 
Teasels departed from the Rondnut, all loaded with 
coal during the week ending 22d ult. These vessels 
were chiefly from the Eastern ports. The whole 
number of boats which arrived at tide water, Eddy, 
▼iile, from the 15th to the 22d of June was 308, of 
which 226 were coal boats, with 6,341 tons of coal. 
Cleared during the same week, 260 boats. 

The Honesdale Inquirer describes a new style of 
fishing, which was first tried during the late freshet. 
As a raft pitched over a dam across the Lackawazen, 
below that borough, the forward end, as is usual, 
ploughed under water, and when it arose and the 
water drained off, about twenty.five suckers were 
•een flouncing on the timber, and were easily secured. 

Clouds of loeuBU have lately made their appear. 
•nee in Arkansas. In the forests, their course is 
marked, by the wilted and sallow leaves of the young 
and tender branches which have been perforated by 
them for the deposit of their eggs. 

iiuuranee. — The Supreme Judicial Court in ses. 
•ion in this city, on Wednesday last, decided in the 
case of William Eager vs. the Atlas Insurance Com. 
pany, that in the adjustment of Insurance losses, the 
old materials, when any remain, should be deducted 
from the aggregate of loss, that is, before one third 
new for old is deducted, thereby confirming their 
decision in the case of Brooks vs. the Oriental Insur. 
•nee Company in Essex, and conforming to the law 
and the practice which has for many years obtained 
in New. York. 

The effect of this rule is to give the insured one 
third of the old materials, or in other words, not to 
dedact ^m eo muck as is found to be the value ef 



the old materials applied to the repairs of the vessel 
one third as for new, as has been the operation of 
the practice.^ Boston Daily Adv.] 

The WeaviL — The Ballston Spa Gazette mentions 
that the weavil has commenced his destructive 
operations on the wheat in that county — and that in 
some wheat fields of 60 acres, where there was 
every promise of an abundant yield — there will not 
be sufficient to pay the farmer for harvesting. It is 
said, that by sowing lime on the heads of wheat when 
the dew is on. will drive the weavil from the fields. 

Distressing Case. — Saturday*s report of the sea* 
son * down ^ist,' is confirmed to-day by a letter from 
Thomastown, Me., in which the writer says : — ** It 
has rained almost incessantly for six weeks. I am 
afraid we shall not raise a single radish, — that 
troubles me very much." — [Boston Mer. Journal.] 

Quebec, June 28 — A new instance ofAmerican en. 
terprize and industry oceured lie re this week. A 
Mr. Baird, of the State of Maine, who has a patent 
for bee.hives and who keeps a great number of bees, 
and of course trades in them, arrived in Quebec 
with hives, which he sold to the amount of between 
2 and 300 dollars cash. He had brought some du. 
ring the winter, in hie boxes or hives, in a torpid 
state, and found a good sale ; but it seemed more 
difficult to remove them in the summer season ; their 
busy and active period. Mr. Baird, however, trav. 
elled during the night, and set his bees out during 
the day to feed and continue their work, which they 
did with their usual activity and regularity. He 
was about twelve nights on the journey, by the Ken. 
nebec road, and brought the whole of his hives to 
Quebec in good condition without loss. 

Great Speed, — On Tuesday morning last, the 
steamboat Robert Morris made the trip from this city 
to New Castle in two hours and a quarter. The dis. 
tance is forty miles. The same boat came hither 
yesterday from New Castle in the same time. This 
was done without any particular eflurt. — [Philadel. 
phia paper.] 
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The Hospice of St. Bernard. — Our readers will 
be interested, we are sure, in the communication pub- 
lished to day relative to an American benefaction to 
this ancient and solitary station — the discovery, by 
an American traveller, one of our fellow. citizens, of 
anthracite coal, in the vicinity of this monastery, and 
and the subsequent transmission, from home, of one 
of Notfs Stoves, in which to consume it, have been 
the means, it will be perceived, by the letters of the 
Senior Resident, Barras, of securing the blessing of 
abundant warmth to the pious brotherhood who pass 
their lives amid eternal snows, for the cause of pious 
humanity. 

[Communicated for the New. York Amkrican.] 
The Hospice of the Great St. Bernard is among 
the choicest spots of interest to the European travel, 
ler. The unpaid labors of the good monks and their 
CO. workers, the noble dogs of the hospital, are fa. 
miliar to all those who take pleasure in the records 
of deeds of benevolence. It is pleasing to learn by 
recent advices from that dreary region, that these 
pure hearted devotees, to whom humanity itself 
stands debtor, are likely to enjoy henceforth a little 
more of human comfort tlian they have heretofore 
done, and, what adds to our pleasure, that it will be 
through the instrumentality of our own fellow citizens. 
A few circumstances of their condition will make 
what we allude to better understood. This Hospice 
occupies, ^s is well known, the most elevated prac 
ticable pass of *' the High Alps," where, at an ele. 
vation of 8000 feet from the level of the sea, has 
been constructed amid precipices of rock and ice, a 
rough bridle pass for the convenience ot travellers, 
connecting the Fays de Vaud with Savoy and the 
neighboring parts of Italy. In this gorge stands the 
Hospice of St. Bernard, on the edge of a frozen lake, 
the highest inhabited spot in Europe, and h great deal 
too high, as all visiters will testify, for human endu. 
ranee — unless supported as these good fathers arc, 
and have been for these six hundred years, by the 
united enthusiasm of religion and benevolence. To 
give warmth to this Irozen mansion, situate amid 
eternal ice and snow, and in a temperature whicirof. 
ten falls to the zero of Fahrenheit even in sunmier, 
would seem to be ** a sine qua non" of residence in 
it, and yet, from the expence of fuel, is utterly be. 
yond (he scanty and precarioua means of the estab. 



lishment,.— all the fuel hitherto consumed by them, 
consisting of small faggots of wood, brought up on 
the backs of mules, over a broken, rocky ascent of 25 
miles from the valley below. The result has been, 
that the whole supply of their fuel, beyond what waa 
needed for cooking, has been reserved to warm their 
shivering or frozen guests, in the " travellers' rooms,'* 
while they themselves have been content to pass 
their lives in a freezing temperature within doors as 
well as without, between naked stone walls, on bare 
stone floors, without curtains, carpets or fire. Such 
have been their comforts. It is pleasing now to con. 
i^mplate a warmer picture. 

In the summer of 1830 a traveller from our city, 
during a short abode at the Hospice, whose friendly 
walls received him and his family just in time to save 
them from one of their perilous snow storms, had the 
geod fortune to light on the discovery that among the 
mineral products of the adjoining height was an an. 
thracite coal, though of very inferior quality. Having 
no means of burning such an incombustible fuel, this 
discovery led to immediate directions for the erection 
of a grate for that purpose, but, as it proved, with 
partial success ; and subsequently,on his return, to the 
remitting to them better plans and models, and even, 
tually, through the liberality of a few to whom the 
story was told, to the transportation to the Hospice 
itself of one of Dr. Nott's admirable stoves of a large 
size, with all things appertaining to its immediate 
The following extracts of letters from the Hos. 



use. 



pice relate to the progress of the experiment, and 
conclude with the most satisfactory statement of its 
complete success, and that **the joy of the brethren 
knows no boundary." 

St. Bernard, July 19, 1831. 
Dear Sir .* — I often think of your short visit to our 
abode» and of the good instructions you gave us on 
the method of burning Anthracite. We continue the 
experiments, and we intend to put up grates soon. 

Barras, Chan. Reg. 

St. Bernard, 5th SErrsMSER, 1831. 

Sir: — I scarcely know how to thank you, dear 
Sir, for the kind and obliging letter with which you 
have honored us, accompanied by valuable descrip. 
tions and models of grates, that will be of the greau 
est use to us : I beg you to accept our sincere thanks 
for them. According to the instructions you gave 
us a year age, I had a grate put up in the parlour 
chimney ; it has succeeded well ; there are, however, 
still some improvements to be made after your model, 
and, thanks to you, we hope to succeed in it entirely. 

A few days after your departure from our Hospice 
a year ago, I was in great danger of being lost in a * 
tempest on our mountain . Three persons perished 
at a short distance from me. God was graciously 
pleased to prolong my days ; I ought to be very grate, 
ful to Him, and endeavor to live for His service. 
Your very obedient servant, 

Barras, Chan. Reg. 

St. Bernard, Februarv 20th, 1833. 

Much Honoted Sir: — ^The Hospice of St. Bernard 
will always preserve a lively remembrance of the in. 
terest which you take in its prosperity. I assnre yod, 
and I beg you also to assure your friends, that tliere 
is no member of our congregation, who is not very 
grateful for the benefits which our Hospice has re. 
ceived, and is yet to receive, by your generous offer 
of a furnace to burn Anthracite : it will be very va. 
luable to us, by enabling us to warm the house econo. 
mically, and will be a great relief to suffering beingn, 
for the distance of five leagues (25 miles) fromdie 
woods, their scarcity, and the difficulty of transpor- 
tation, obliged us to practice %e strictest economy. 
The Anthracite, as you know, is so near, that it can 
be transported without expense — but we were in 
want of the means of making it burn. This furnace, 
then, will be a monument which will perpetuate the 
generosity and the devotion of our friends in America, 
to the poor travellers acrois the ** High Alps,** by 
the great St. Bernard. Gratitude will owe these 
benefits to that pious sentiment, which so deeply in. 
terests the friends of humanity in the iwfortunatc. 

Your humble servant, Barras, Chan. Reg. 

St. Bernard, April 26, 1833. 
Sir: — The experiment made by Mr. Saynisch, on 
the burning of the Anthracite in the furnace that you 
had the kindness to send to us, was crowned with 
the most complete success. We have now ordy to 
thank you, and beg you to be the interpreter of our 
sentiments «f deep gratitude, to the generous bene. 
factors wlio have united with you in kindness to us. 
Your very humble servant, 

Barras, Chan. Reg. 
The following is an* extract from the genilerfan 
above alluded to, a scientific traveller and friend, who 
was fortunately at the Hoa^ic* ^^ "• »rrival. 



Hoajriet SU Bernards S6<Jk April, 1633. 

My d««r sir^t it with the greatest gratification 
and pleasure that I can communicate to you the fnl. 
filment of your wishes to erect the stove which you 
had the kindness to send to the St. Bernard. In this 
time of the year, when the snow reaches Lydde, 4 
miles below St. Pierre* it mtss with the utmost diffi. 
culty for me to bring it up. Till Lydde, it was brought 
on wagon ; from there I took six men, who brought 
it in pieces to the summit. The construction was very 
difficult, because several pieces were broken when 
I opened the case. * * * Notwithstanding all this 
I succeeded to burn the coal, which is more a plum. 
bap[0 than anthracite. Since yesterday the stove 
is m full operation, and the joy of the brethren has 
no boundary. They remember you and your dear 
family with the greatest gratitude. 'I'o- morrow 
shall go down wiUi the Maronier and the dogs, be. 
cause the weather is very stormy, and the snow en. 
oraotts. Your most obedient servant, 

♦ • » • L. Satnisch. 

P. 8. I hope you will excuse my good English, my 
Dictionary is 6000 feet below, 

itecevnf, rendered to tho9e coMcemedf of money re 

eeized and expended. 
Cr. Dr. 

£d. Laight, Esq. $10 Bill of stove, 
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W. Moore, 10 

Fred. Prime, 10 

Miss Douglass, 10 
J. McVickar, (ba- 
lance) 18 



$58 



•25 
Remitted to Manigney, 
to pay the expense of 
getting up mountain, 10 
Transport from Havre 
to Martigney,per bill, 
De la Roche, d&c. 23 

•58 



The thanks of the Monks of the Hospice are here 
by presented to the above named gentlemen, and also 
to Messrs Nott & Co. who liberally put their stove at 
cost price ; Messrs Bolton, Fox, &. Livingston, in 
whose vessel it went freight free to Havre ; and to 
Messrs. DeRham, Issehn dc Moore, who kindly un. 
dertook the charge of its safe remission to Martig. 
ney. 

[From the New Monthly Magazine.] 

THX DEATH OF HOFXa. 

•' Florence, Jan. 20. 
•• DxAE Lady — — : 

** Do not you already begin to repent that you com- 
manded me to write to you on my return to Italy 7 
I passed two entire months in Germany, and like the 
people* Of the country you know as much as I do 
—.people who paid mere attention to' it have describ. 
ed it better than I could. In passitig I saw Water. 
Ioo-*-an ugly game, played badly both by loser and 
winner. At Innspruck I entered the church in which 
Andreas Hofer is buried. He lies under a plain slab, 
on the left, near the door. I admired the magnificent 
tomb <p{ bronse, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real an d imaginary. They did not fight tens against 
thousands— they did not fight for wives and childreD, 
bitt for lands and plunder — ^therc fere they are heroes:! 
My admiration of these works of art was soon satis 
fied,— which, perhaps, it would not have been in any 
oHier place. Snow, mixed with rain, was falling, 
and was blown by the wind upon the tomb of Hofer. 
I thought how often he had taken advantage of such 
weather for his attacks against the enemies of his 
country, and I seemed to hear his whistle in the 
wiod. At the little village of Landro— (I feel a 
whimsical satisfaction in the likeness of the name to 
mine) — tlie innkeeper was the friend of this truly 
great man — ^the onl^^^reat man that Europe has pro- 
duced in our days, el^epting his true compeer Kos. 
eiusko. By the order of Bonaparte, the companions 
of Hofer, eighty in number, were chained, thumb, 
screwed, and taken out of prison in couples, to see 
him shot. He had about him one thousand florins, in 
paper currency, which he delivered to his confessor, 
requesting him to divide it impartially among his an. 
fortunate countrymen. The confessor, an Italian, 
who spoke German, kept it, and never gave relief 
from it to any of them, — most of whom were suffer- 
ing, not only from privation of wholesome air, to 
which, among other privations, they never had been 
accustomed, but also from scantiness of nourishment 
and clothing. Even in Mantua, where^ as in the rest 
of Italy, sympathy is both weak and silent, the lowest 
of the people were indignant at the sight of so brave 
a defender of his country led into the public square 
to expiate a crime unheard of for many centuries in 
their nation. When Uiey saw him walk forth, with 
unaltered countenance and firm step, before them — 
when, stooping on the ground which was about to 
receive his blood, they heard him, with unfaltering 
voice, commend his i^ul and his country to the Cre. 
•tor^ — and, as if still under his own roof, a custom 



with him after the evening prayer, implore ablessingj 
for his boys and little daughter, and for the^ mother 
who had reared them up carefully and tenderly thus 
far through tlie perils of childhood,^inally, when 
in a lower tone, but earnestly and emphatically, he 
besought pardon from the Fount of Mercy for her 
brother, his betrayer, — many smote their breasts 
aloud; many, thinking that sorrow was shameful, 
lowered their heads and wept ; many, knowing that 
it wasxlangerous, yet wept too. The people remain, 
ed upon the spot an unusual time ; and the French, 
fearing some commotion, pretended to have received 
an order from Bonaparte for the mitigation of the sen. 
tence, and publicly announced it. Among his many 
falsehoods, any one of which would have excluded 
him forever from the society of men of honor, this is 
perhaps the basest ; as, indeed, of all his atrocities, 
the death of Hofer, which he had ordered long be. 
fore, and appointed the time and circumstances, is, 
of all his actions, that which the brave and virtuous 
will reprobate the most severely. He was urged by 
no necessity — ^he was prompted by no policy : his 
impatience of courage in an enemy, his hatred of pa. 
triotism and integrity in all, of which he had no idea 
himself, and saw no image in those about him, out. 
stripped his blind passion for fame, and left him no. 
thing but power and celebrity. 

Believe me, dear Lady , your very obliged 

and obedient servant, Walter S. Landoe. 



[From the Cherokee Phoenix.] 

Murder of Chriotian Indians on the Mttokingum,-^ 

A little more than half a century ago, there was at 

Gnadenhutien, on the Muskingum, a settlement of 

Christian Moravian Indians, who took no part in the 

prevailing wars, and were so peaceable they 

** Lived unknown 
*TUI pvsf^ntion dragged ibein Into fame 
And ehsMd tbeni up to beaveu." 

Many persons who adopted the sentiments long be. 
fore advanced in a sermon, by a worthy clergyman 
of Boston, that the Indians were Canoanites and 
should be completely exterminated, were indignant 
because the Governor of Pittsburgh had released sc 
veral friendly Indians that had been unjustly impri. 
soned. One hundred and sixty met at Whechng 
and Buffalo and proceeded to Gnadenhutten with 
more than the malice of Satan when ho entered Eden. 
Upon their arrival they professed much sympathy 
and friendship for the unsuspecting Indians whom 
they said, they had come to escort to Pittsburgh 
where they should be protected frdm their enemies. 
They possessed themselves of their puns and hatchets, 
which they promised to return at Pittsburgh. In this 
the brethren acquicbced and thought they saw in it the 
protecting hand of God. 

A number of the strangers expressing a desire to 
see Salem another christian settlement, they were 
accompanied by some of the brethren. There also, 
they professed much friendship and easily prevailed 
upon the Indians to return with them. On the way 
they entered into much spiritual conversation, for 
they pretended to be very religious. Suddenly they 
were seized, bound, and deprived of even their 
pocket knives, and when they arrived at Gnadenhut 
ten, they found brethren there in the same condition. 
The murderers then held a council to determinate 
how they should put them to death. Some wished 
to bum them alive, but it was resolved to scalp 
them ; and a messenger was sent to tell them that as 
they were christian Indians they might prepare them, 
selves in a christian manner, for they must all die 
the very next day. In vain they appealed to God for 
their innocency. It was enough that they were In 
dians. Their doom was irrevocably fixed. Neither 
bloodless hands — ^nor sincere hearts — nor father's 
entreaty, nor mother's tears, nor the inoffensiveness 
of infancy moved the hearts of those determined to 
do the work of death. 

The last night these pious natives spent on earth, 
was employed in praying, and encouraging each other 
to remain faithful unto the end ; and in confessions, 
and expressions of forgiveness and love. 

When the morning arrived the murderers express, 
ed great impatience to commence the work of car. 
nagc. The brethern declared they ** were ready to 
die, having commended their immortal souls to God 
who bad given them divine assurance in their hearts 
that they should be with him forever.** 

Immediately after this the defenceless victims were 
bound two and two together with ropes, and led into 
two Jl^uses which their murderers had prepared and 
denoisjnated slaughter houses, and there scalped and 
pierced with swords so that 'the blood flowed in 
streams into the cellars. Thus sixty.t^^o vdults, 
and thirty.four children were butchered, ih cold blood. 
Only two esc«ped» on^ having been scalped lay 



anon; the corpses as dead, till the morderers re* 
tii«l« the other being concealed in the cellar of one 
of luu slaughter houses. 

How often do parents fill the minds of their chil. 
dren with recital of murders committed by Indians, 
thus creating toward that imfortimate and much in. 
jured people an aversion as lasting as life. Let such 
think of Muskingum and be silent. While we tell 
of their cruelties, they can tell more deeds of one 
that much better befit a Turk than those who profess 
to have ** drunk the sigh of Calvary.** 

Great SkiU in Mueketry. — We were conversing 
with an acquaintance from the back woods, some 
time since, who appeared to be much elated with his 
exploits as a sportsman. After listening patiently 
to several stories of considerable magnitude, which 
he related with some gout, we inquired whether he 
ever happened to shoot a wild turkey 7 * Why not 
ezackly,** said Jonathan, very gravely, " not ezackly : 
but father and I felhd a tree aerooe the troth of one 
only week afore loot P* 



POETRY. 



A VOICE FROM MOUNT AUBURN— THE NEW 
CEMETERY NEAR BOSTON. 

BY MI8S 001JI.D. 



A voice from Mount Auburn ! a voice !— and it ma i 
" Ye have chosen me out as a home for your dead ; 
From the bustle of life to have rendered me free ; 
My earth ye have haUowed— henoefbith I shall be 
A garden of craves, where your luved ones shall rest i 
O, who will be the first to repose on my breast? 

** I new must be peopled liom life's busy sphere ; 
Ye may roam, but the end of your journey is hers. 
I shall call ! I shall call ! and the many will oome 
From the heart of your crowds to so peaceful a homs. 
The great and the good, and the young and the old, 
Id death's dreamless slumben, my mansions will hold. 

** To me shall the child his loved parsnt resign ; 
And, mother, the babe at thy breast must be mine ! 
The brother and nster for me are lo part. 
And the lover to break fiom esch tie of the heact. 
I shall rival the bridegroom, and take from bis Mo, 
To sleep in my bosom, his beautiful bride. 

** And sweetly neoure from all pain they shall lie 
Where the dowH p;ently fall, and the streams ripple by. 
While the birds sing their hymns amid air-harps that sound 
Thro* the boughs of the forest trees whispering around, 
And flowers bright as Eden's at rooming iluili spread. 
And, at eve, drop their leaves o*er the slumberer's bed. 

" But this is all earthlv ! while thus ye endose 

A spot where your aahes in peace may repose — 

Where the living may come and commune with the dead. 

With God and his soul, and vrith reveience tread 

On the soil, which he soon may be sleepina below : 

Have ye chosen the home where your spirit shall go 7 

" Shall it dwell where the gardens of Paradiie bloom. 
And flowers are not opening to die on the tomb 7 
With the song of an angel, a vesture of light. 
Shall it rise in a world free from shadow and blight : 
When the waters are pure, from a fount never sealed. 
And the secrets of heaven are in glory revealed 7 

** A day hastens on— and an arm then shall break 
The bars of the tomb~the dresd trump shall awake 
The dead from their sleep in the earth and the sea. 
And, *■ render up thine !' shall the sounii be to me ! 
Prepare for that hour, that my people may stsnd 
Cnawed by the scene at the Judge s right hand.** 

In Rome*a best days, imperial pride 
To a palm tree the serpent tied, 
And faiaely on a luvdal sUmp'd It, 
** jyAifM OMleti rf-Zi/ovtl.*'— [Augustus.] 

Editor of the New.York American: 

Sir : — Not hearing from the Sea Serpent lately, I 

have taken the liberty to send you a rough Peter Pin- 

daric dialogue, between a worihy son of *' Down 

East** and that monstrous monster. 

SeenC'^a sea-coaet, 
JonVUkam. Hall mighty mrnstnr of tlie deep, 

Jitwcribi-d by Job. Umuitli not of late, 
r<ime near, O ! let me liave a peep, 
And Uien go back, tliy voyage relate. 

Seo SerpH. Your invitation is quite kind, 

Relations quick their likenets find, 
fk> we are calPd a slippery race, 
And Ocean is our feeding place. 

Jonathan. Jiowjat vuif t hurt yonr «ftt», 

Your form and length I wish to know, 
And when that's done, off you may Bwim, 
L«viatban*s great strength to show. 

Sm SerpH. We both were bom on fish to feed, 
Of my great skin you hav<* no iiee^ 
Perhaps you nii'hi this hide strip olr, 
And boll my blubber on thewhsif. 

JnuUkan. VM swear by all my wooden bowls, 
By all my onions, all my cheese, 
N all the cod that swim these shosls, 
My tndy objea is to plesse. 

Sea Serp*t. Jonathan ! your quick iaventtoa, 
6an, without the least eontcntlon, 
Make a likeness quite asessy, 
For the Museu«, and to tfmae ye. D. F. Z. 
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On Fridmy, 98lh ul Imo. by the Rev. Dr. Petton. Mr. JoHii Jo- 
nun LAMOKTAomt Cuarxuavd, to Mlae Hattlda L., daughter 
of Cape Joshua Geer, all of this city. ^ 

On Saturday eveniof , at Su Clement*ii Church, by the ReT. 
L. P. Bayard, Gkorob F. R. yonofut wn of the late Gen. 
Gabriel Johnalon, of England, tf> Cmctuu. Hblbhe, yoongeM 
daughter of the late T. B. Durand, MaieJiant of this dty. 

On Wednesday evening, 3d in0iant,by the Rev. Dr. M^Elrov, 
WiLUAjf ConxAM, to Maktha Anx, dauf hterof the late w. B. 

Oilley. 

On Wedneaday evening, 3d July, at Burlington, N. J. bv the 
Right Rev. Blahop Doane, Mr. Jomcra CaoaKSY, to Mias Maru 
TsRBSA, daughter of the late John William Macomb. Esq. 

On WedneMtay evening, July 3, by Uie Rev. Mr. Hugbe«, at 
$k. John** Church, PfaUadcipbla, Joskpr R. Cmamdlbr, Edq., 
Sdlior of the U. Statea Gazette, to Htn. Mabia H., daughter uf 
Benjamin Jonea, all of that ct'y. 

DEATHS. 

On TiNiday, 9d Instant, Wabbjmotoii, infant eon of Thomah 
and M ^p** Blooicbr* 

In thia city, dth Instant, Enif a Fiblds, infknt daughter of 
Mr. Cliarles Porter. ^ ,„ 

Batuiday momiuf , Oita Instant, of a lingering illness, Mr. Wil- 
liam Gam blc. In the 47th year of his age. 

On tbeSih instant, of consumpilon, Cbristoprbr Hummb, In 
tlw 79d year of his age. 

This morning, Mrs. Astor, widow of Henry Astor, deceased. 
In the TOtJi year of her age. 

MIssEusabbth Adams. 

On Tuesday aAmioon, Mr. Richard Collir, In the 49th year 
of bis age. 

On Tuesday evenlngK Albxandbr Divbr, aged about 43, 
after a short tnit severe Uiimsb. 

Last evening, after a lingering illnesi, Thomas Warimo 
Btbblb, ag«Ki SO vears. 

BuddeiJy, at Mobile, on the 90th June, Hbnrt A. Ellis, a 
native of this city, and son of John F. Ellis, Esq gaged 33 /ears. 
His death was occasioned bv a fbli Arom his horse 

On board the U. B. ship Vandalia, at sea, Albbrt Krustrbr, 
£•9- in the SMi year of his age. Thlsgentlemsn was a nativeof 
Lsnpaic, Saxony, where his relations reside, and had been estab 
Hshfld several years in the City of Mexico as a merchant, of the 
tfarm of Onport, Knistner fc Co. 

At Flushii^t, Long Island, on the afternoon of second day, 
8th InsL Phbbb B., aaed 93 yean, wife of Wm. L.Jenkins, ami 
daughter of Jos. 8. Bnotwell. 

In Surry, N. H., on Tuesday, Sd Insunt, widow Patibkcb 
F»LD, consort of Deacon Moses D. Field, aged 85 years. 

6. LANSING, Engraver &n Wood, 

35 WALL STREET. 

99" All kinds of Machinery conectly drawn, and neat- 
ly mgrnved. m4 

TO JDIRBCTORfl OF RAILWAY COMPA- 
NIRS AND OTHBR IVORKS. 



_ An Engineer lately from England, where he has been em- 
plovetl in the locaifoM and execution of ihe principal railw«yt 
n ihac country, wishes to engage with some company in ihi 
United Btacss. 

From bit practical Knowledge of the various ktmlti of motlFi 
power, both of stationary and locomoiiFs engines, sImo the con- 
stnciion ol railway carriages of many descriptioan, he has nn 
doubt that he would prove of cfllcieni service lo any company 
having works now io progress. 

Letters addressed to W. K. 0. 85 Wall streot, or to the carr 
of Wm. h F. Jacques, 90 South street, will be punctually at 
ended to. Most satisfactory reference cnn be given. mil tf 



RAlI.lirAT IRON. 

1 Flat Bar* in 
Ninety •five tnnaot 1 inch by \ inch, | lengths oi Hiol 
iOO do. U do. i do. I feeicountertu I 

40 do. 1 1 do. I do. f holes, ends cut 

900 do. 9 do. { do. ; ^n angle of^&d 

800 do. 'l\ do. I do. I grees with spl 

soon sxpected. I dngplaies, nai 

J to suit. 
910 dn. of Ed/re Ralls of 38 Ibfi.per yard, with the requisitt 
chairs, keys and pins. 

The above will be sold fk'es ot duty, to Sute Oovernmenu, 
and Incorporated Oovemments, aiid the Drawback Mken ii. 
panpaymenu A. fc O. RALSTON. 

S South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and aamplea of all the different kinds ol RaiU, Chairs, 
FIna, Wedfea, Spikes, and Splicinc Plate*, in Ui»e, both in ihi 
ountry and Great Biit«in, will be exhibited to thore disposed it. 
examine them- J6 om «f*wr 



PATBliT RAILROAD. BHIP AND BOAT 

MPIKBS. 

r^ The Troy Iron and Nail Fiiciory keep constantly foi 
saleavery extensive assortment of Wrouxhii$pike« an(i^alls 
5om 3 ti> 10 inches, manufsctured by the •i!bacriti«^r'« Pater: 
Machinery, which after fiv« years succestful n|ier«tion a-K 
new almost universal use in the United Htates (as welt ss En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,} are found su- 
perior to anv ever offered in markoL 

Railroad Companies may be supplied wWh Spikes bavins 
conntershik heads snitable to the notes in iron rails, to an- 
aoMunt and on short notic.. Almost all the Railroatis now ii 
progress in the Unht^i States are fastened with Spikes mails s' 
the above named laao.7— for which purpt^M (hey are found iii 
valuable, as t'lelr adhssion Ip more than double any commoi 
spikes mad« by ihi* hammer. 

t3r -AU orders directed to the Agent, Trey, N. Y., will bt 
punciually atiandmlto. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.||. July, 1881. 

13* Spikes are ke|X for sale, at fartory prices, by I. A J 
Townseml, Albany, and the pr!nc<t>al Iron Merchants in Atb«- 
ny and Troy : J. I. Brower, K3 Warer atreet, New- York ; A 
M. Jones, PhiUdelphIa ; T. Janviers, Bauimure ; De§raiid li 

Smith, Busion. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
oiders as early as practical, as the subBcriUer is desirous of ex- 
•tndlnt the mAnufacinring so as to keep pace with the dall> 
increasing demand for bis Ipikee. 

48t lam . * H. BURDEN. 



RAILROAD CAR MTHRBLS AM> DOXRS, 

AND OTHER R\ILROAP CASTINGS. 

tJr Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete, 
at the Jefi'erson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addreasod to the aubecibcrp 
at Paterson, or 00 Wall street. New -York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM It GROSVENOR. 



tOrORACIR^ PRIMB 4k 00»f offer lor sale, at «i 
8r<>ad atreet— 

8 cases Gum Arabic 1 

j8 'do. Dani«h SmaUs, EFFP 1 
10 do. Saxon do. ua \ Reduced Duty 

lUO bags Salipetre J 

*i do. Gdll Nuts ; M tons Old Lead 
100 do. Trieste Raga. FF 
8 boxes each 80 lbs. Tartaric Acid 
6 do. each 48 lbs. do. do. 
1 case 80 bouies Syrop de Vinaigre 
10 cases White Hermitage; 90 do. CotieRoiie 
18 do. Dry 8l Peray : SO do. Bordeaux Giave 
90 do Chateau Grille ; 8 cases each 19 hoctles Olives in Oil 
8 bales Fine Velvet Bttule Corka 
100 do. Bourbon Cloves 
80 do. Molieres Almonds 
148 bundles Liquorice Root 
4 bales Goat Skins 
1 cask Red Copper, I do. Yellow do. 

DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 

10 cases light and daik ground Prints 

40 do. 8-4 and 8-4 colored and black Merinos 

18 do. 8-8 colored and black Circassians 

8 do. 8ilk Bandannas, black and colored 

4 dp. Italian Lustrit>gs 

8 do White Saueena 

4 do. White Quillings 
10 do. Borrie*s Patent Thread, No. 98 and BS 
10 do. Super hlth cuPd Madras Hdkis, ent. rodeMnture 
100 pieces Fins English Sheetings, for city trade 

3 cases Cantoon Cords 

8 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths — selected ex 

presslyfor Mershsni Tailors 
96 balea low priced puln Blankets. 

PAPER- 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL— From the celebrated Saiigartiet 

Mills, ol the following aizos, ail put up with 430 iierieci sheeu 

o ea::h ream — 
Sixes-84xS5. 841x88, 8lx84|, 88x38, 88x97,89x41.37x881, 

3lxaS, S«x89, Hlxl^, 81x86, 81x87, 80x84, Ac, lie. 
Alao— All the Old aiock of Medium will be sold st very re- 

luced pricec. to close gales, tne Mill having discontinued ma 

king that description of paper. 

ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper— for Labels. Perfumery, Ac. 
8 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 
8 do do do do do superfine 

3 do do do flf. do do 

8 do do do plain Gold do 

8 do do do plain Silver do 

8 do do do Silver do with rod figures 

3 do do do Giild do do 

8 do do do Red do Gold do 

3 do do do White do Silver 1 n. A80 



B&GINKBRUKO AND 8URV1CYING 

ISBTRUIIKNTS* 

[^"The subscriber manufactures all kinds oflnstruments iii 
hip profe«slon, warranted euuAl, if not puperior, in principles 01 
eonairuction and wnrkmanshiji to any imported or manufac 
ured in the United States ; several ol which are entirely nets 
imon^ which are an Improved Compaas. wHh aTeiesco,»e st 
.ached, bv which anglee can bd taken with or without the usi 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
•t-r, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instruineni, with t 
Goniometer attached, panicularlv aJspted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. Wm. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maksr, No. Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendatkms are respeafully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1889. 
In reply to thy Inquiries respectinx the insiromenta menu 
factored bv thee, now In use op the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail 
road. 1 1 heerfttlly furnish thee with the following Information 
i he whole number of Levels now in (loesession of the depart 
ment ot construction of thy make is seven. The whole num 
berofthe "Improved Compaas" IseiehL These are alt ex- 
clusive of the numtwr In the service of the Engineer and Grs' 
luation Depanmont. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They havt 
n fact nee4le«l but liule repaira. except from ace dents to whici 
til inatruments ofthe kind are liable 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compassep 

'lave been pre rerreii by my aafiatanis generally, 10 any ntheri 

n u«e, and the. Improved Compass la superior to any other de* 

oription 01 Goidomcter ibat we have yet tried in laying the rails 

on (hi4 Road. 

Thia instrument, more recently improved wifh a re vsrsiiif 
.elescope, in plac« of tne vane sfghis, leaves the engmeci 
carceJy any thing to desire in ths fornisiUui or convenience ol 
he Conipaaa. It is indeed the mo«t compleielv adapted to later 
il angles of any aimple and chea« instrument ihat I havs yei 
teen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to ail othe r> 
low in tt-e for laying of rails— and In fact, when known> I think 
t will be as highlT anpreclaiod for common aurveylng. 
Respectfully thv fr>end, 
JAMES P. STABLER, duperinrendant of Conctruf:tion 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 18SS. 
IlMVinx for the last two years made constant use oi Mr. 
Young's ** Pstent Improved Compass,*' 1 can safely sav I be 
ieve it to be much euperior to any other instrument of 1 tie kind, 
low in upe. and as auch mostcheerfullv rrcommcnd it to F.n- 
•ineersand Surveyors. £. H. GILL, Civil Engii.eer. 

Germantown. Februsry, 1833. 
For a year nast I have used ininruments msde by Mr. W.J 
Toung, of Philadelphia, in which he has cumoined ibe proper 
iesoia Theodolite wlw the common Level, 
I conalder these Instruments aiioiirably ralcutated for laying 
ut Railroads, and can recommend them 10 the notice of Engi* 
leers as preferabl(« to any others for ihftt purrose^ 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL. Enf. PbPad , 
ml ly Osymant. and Norrisf. Ka^road 



g::^' TOIVNRKND U, DURFBB* of Palmyra, Momi. 
faeturfrt of Railroad Rope, having iviuoved their establish- 
•nnu 10 Hudson, under ihe name ol Dt$ifee A May^ n/Ter lo 
aupplv Rope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clinccfplanes of Railroa .a at iht: slinrtcat noiico, and deliver 
(hem in any uf the principal cities In the United Stales. A« to 
.he qualiiy ot Rope, (he public are referred to J B. Jervia. Eng. 
VI. It H. R. R. Co , Albtiny : or James Archibald. Eng n^r 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad O^mpaiiy, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, 4;olUinbia coui>ijf, New-York, { 

January -39, 18SS. ] F3I tf 



KOVEIiTT 1VORK8, 

Near Dry Dock. New-York. 

_ THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Sieam 
En ginea. Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathee, Pres^ci*, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Noti's Patent Tubular Boll- 
era, which are warranted, lor safety and economy, to I e *»[»• 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used.' Tii" fMllc»i 
assurance 'is given that »ork shall be done well, and on rea- 
4onalile term*. A share ol public patronsge is rea|ect>i'iiy 
••olictied. mis 



ftURVKTORS* IHBTRVMBNTS. 

t3* Compasses of various sixes and of superior qualky, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large end small elxes« whhhb^ mag- 
niiying powers whh classes made by Trougbton, together wkh 
a lar^e assortmem ot KngineiTine Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. It O. W. BLUNT, 1A4 Water atreet, 

J3I St cnraer of Maldenlane. 




INSTRUMENTS. 

SURTRYUCG AKD HADTICAIi IS8TRIJMKST 
MANUFACTORY. 

KJ- EWIN h UEARTTs:, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 6S South street, one door north ofthe Union Hoiei, Balii- 
more, beg leave to inform their fViends and ihe public, espe- 
cially Eng.aoeis, that they continue to manufacture to or^er 
and keep for sale e very deacripi ion ot Instruments in the aboxn 
orancbes, whiuh they can furnish at the shortest notice, andon 
fairicrma. Instrunients repaired with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high evtimation on which their Surv£ying 
(nairuiiienia are held, they respectfully bex leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the lollnwing ceriiflcates IVom gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific atUinments. 

To cwin h Heaiue — ^AjEretahly to yonrrequeat made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your eetablichment, for the Baltimore and Oldo Rail- 
road Company. ThiaopinKm would have been given at a much 
earlier peiiou, but was inteniionaily delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time fur the trial nf the Insirumeiita, ao that I could 
speak with the greater ronfidn.ce ot their merits, if such thet 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwlthsunding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern d* 
lies are conaldered good, I have a decided preference for thoae 
rnanufaaured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department uf Construction, fn wit: five Levels, and five 
ofthe Compaases, not one hss required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except fium the occasional imperlociion of 
a screw, or from acriJentd, to which all Inairumenia are liable 

Thti> possess a firmness and atability, and at the same time 
t neatneaa and beautv of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the ariistf enxaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as beinx worthy the 
'loiiceof Companies engaged in Internal Imprnvemema, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Constniaion ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined whh care sevsral Engineers* instruments 
»l your Manufacture, narti«ularly Spirit levcle, and feurvey- 
>r'e Compasees ; and take pteaaure in expressing my opIiiiMn 
!>! the excellence of the workmanshlfl Tht pane ofthe levels 
ipitearcd well prui-ortioned to secure facilltr in use, and accu« 
cucy and permanency In adiusiments. 

Theae inactunMnis sceme'l to me to pnsseas all the modem 
improvement ol construciion, of which so many havs be<ui 
•iiMde within tlie^e. few years ; aiid I have no doubt hut ih»y 
•vili ^ivu i-vciy satislMcriun wh< n Uiiod in the field. 

WILLIA.MHOMTARD. U. b. Civil Engineer. 

Baltirooia, May 1st, 18SS, 

Tu Messrs Cwin'and Heartte— Asyou have aaked me to sive 

ny opinion ol the merirs of those instrnmenis of your roanU' 

ju:ture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully vtata 

hat as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainteil wkh 

heir oiialiiir!a have gone. I have great reamm to think weiiul 

he skill diaplayid in their CMnmru'ciicn. The neatness ofthsdr 

AforKniansl^ip has been the suhjeci ol frequent remark by my- 

«if and ofihc accuracy 01 their perfnimance 1 have received 

i Hiioiacioxy assurance from othera, who^e opinion I respect, 

'id wh«.« have had them tor a considerable thne in use. The 

effnrtj* ynn i.a\e made since your eatabliahment in this city, to 

reliev us of the iiccssatiy of sending elsewhere for what we 

inav want in nur tine, deserve the unqualiAed approbation and 

i»ur warm cin'nurd^cmeut. Wishing you all the success whlcti 

yuurcnt^rpiiie ao well merits, I remain, yours, kc. 

B. H LATROBE, 
Civil Engineer Id the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rah 
road Ci)ropaiiy. 

A number of other Icttors are In our paseesainn and roffht b<» 
Iniroducei',. but are too lengthy, we should be hanpy t« 
«ubmiithem upon ftpplleation, to any parsons desirous eiperu«> 
Ingitis same. Big 
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ErkatOm. — In the noinmunicntion of R, 
BuLKLKT, published in the last nuraber of the 
Raibond Journal, pa|^ 434, in the lllh line from 
the bottom of the second column, for " between 
S3 and 82 degrees," read ■■ between 212 and 



We are indebted to John B. Jbrvis, Esq. late 
Engineer of the Mohawk and Hudson, and of 
tile Scbeneetndjr and Saratoga Railroads, for a 
deMriptioQ, with dFBwings, of his Railroad 
Waggon Wheel, whicli, we have no doubt, will 
be found highly valuable to Railroad Compa- 
nies. The trifling addition of malerinl and 
weight would seem, by do means in comparison 
with the beneficial results from its use. 



HloHANics* Maoazirb. — The June numbpr 
of the Mtchtmict' Magazine will be ready for 
delivery on the 2Sd. This number has been 
delayed Neveral days beyond its usual ioie u^ 
appearance, but in every other respect it is su- 
perior to the numbers which have preceded it. 
It contain* eighty pages of letter-press, inrlu. 
ding a preface and copious index of the vo- 
lume, with engravings, among which is a 
very good likeness, aecompeniod by nn interest- 
ing memmraf the latnELi Whitnbt, Esq. the 
inventor of the Cotttm Oin, — the greatest labor- 
lasing machine, jierhnps, with the exception of 
the stenmengine, Chat w^ ever invented by 
man. The other engravings are mostly illuf 
trationa of new and useful inventions. Thii 
tbe sixth number, completes tlie first VQlum 
of the lUeehaniet' Magazine, and Register of 
InvtHtiont and Improvements : a work, it ia ad- 
mitled by coinpetenl judges, of much merit and 



utility, which was undertaken by tbe editor of] 
this Journal, a few montiia ainee, without 
■ingle subscriber. Twelve hundred copies we 
printed ofthe two Hrsl numbers, and ao great 
has been the call for it, that the entire 
with the exception of about one hundred copies, 
of those two numbers, is disposed of; i 
raging indeed has been the reception of, and so 
great the demand for, the work, that the three 
last have been, and the future nuinbera will bei 
slereolyped, and the Jirat uumbera will be 
printed and sl^ireotyped in a abort time, so that 
any demand which may be tnade for the work 
be promptly supplied, 
''e were hot prompted to this enterprise s 
muchby a prospect of immediate success, as by 
knowledge of the want of such a publication, as 

medium through which the nunierou. 
ventions and improvements of the day might 

before the public in'sucb a shape as 
be fairly understood, and arelianccupon-the good 
sense and patronage of those. for whose 
work is desired. Thus far, at-Ieaat, we have 
not been ijisappainted ; and Ibr tlie future we 
ly say, that our best eRbrts shall be madi 
to render the Mbokakics' Maoasine all that 
we have promised, and all that may retuonably 
be expected at a plice so low. 

The terms are $3 per annum in advance, for 
twelve monthly numbers of 64 pages each ; and 
if any of uur frii-nds can aid us in its circula- 
tion they will do uH a favor, equal; even, I 
that of circulating the Railroad Journal — ih 

to do which, no friend of ours, or ufj 
Internal Improvements, will be guilty of. 

Tlir memoir of Mr. Whitney has been trans- 
ferred to the columns of tliis Journal, and it 
will richly repay those for reading it who re- 
quire an occasional reference to such a speci- 
men of noble, perse veranccr to induce them U 
press forward to the aUainment of eminence 
and high respectability. One of tbe most 
eellent traits in the character <rf' Mr. Whitney 
was his perseverance — a fixed purfaae 
coniplish whatever he undertook. The 
nerous course pursued towards liim by those 
States which were so immensely benefitted by 
his invention, did not dishearten, although 
well nigh ruined him. He, unhke moat other 
men of great nfechaniral powers, directed his 



efToKs to a single object until it was attained. 
He may well be taken as a model by the thou- 
sands of young men who are lefl to be archi- 
tects of their own fame. 

At a meetiag of the Stockholder of (he Brooklyn 
id JamAica Railroad Company, held in Brooklyn, 
llie following gentlemen were choien Dirastora : — 
Bliphalel Weekei, Robert Schuyler, 

John A. King, Eliha Towaaend,'' 

NuhanShellon, Samuel Smith, 

June! Herriman, Abner Chichesier, 

James FoaMr, Van Wyck Weeket, 

Cliarles Hoyt, Joseph W. Allen. 

CImrlea F. Mouhon, 
At a iubaequent meeting of the Direclore, held at 
Jonea'a Buildinga, New York, Bliphattt Wteka wai 
ilected Preaidem, Rattrt Seluyltr Seclotuy, and 
Elihit Ttwiaend Traararer. 



! leirn that lbs boiler of the steam engioq of the 
Dry Dock Company bural yealerday morning. Two 
loiu were scalded, and the engineer was thrown 
of doora, but waa only alightly injured. Thia 
ejplorjon ia said to have been cansed by the gTsdual 
dropping of water for a length of time from Lbc tank 
bove, on to that part of tbe boiler which gave way. 
nd which was thereby corroded and weakened. — 
iMercaniilo k Adv.] 

Accident. — A workman on the Providence Rail- 
road while in the act of charging a rock wiib • bloat 
edneaday waa blown — not sky high — but about 
ihirly feet above itrra Jirma, from wEich elevation 
be deacamled withotHAsriooa injury. — [Boat. Atlaa.] 



Steam Boileb Deposits. — Itutitution of 
Civil Engineers, April 3, — In the case ofthe 
saline deposition, which accumulates in boil- 
ers during sea.voyags8, it was mentioned as 
the usual practice merely to blow off a por- 
tion of water from the boiler, according oa it 
becon^es saturated. In short voyages of 
three or four days, this is found sufficient for 
the purpose ; but for vessels crossing the 
Atlantic, or on other long voyages, a more 
efficieut plan has been resorted to, by attach- 
ing an apparatus to the engine which pumps 
out brine from the bottom of the boiler, at 
time throwing in a quantity of clear 
water equal to what is abstracted. The de- 
gree of saturatiDu is indicated by menus of 
an attached thermometer : 218dearee8Pahr. 
being the boiling point of clean sea water in 
a steam engine boiler, a range is allowed 
from that to 227 degreoa, which marki the 
limit of saturation adiiuaaible for a steam 
boiler to be worked with safety. — [Atb.] 
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A yew Invention in Roctd^making,,u:Uh (he a known fact that it is the whecU ^f^ car- 
Use of Timber. By John HakjMan.; riagc-s aiid waggons, a«d not the horses' Icei.. 
To the Editor of thcAmcncoii ilaiii-uad I'Ah.ch ;ire .so dt;siructivii to rouds, hy Ibllow- 



To 

Journal. 

ScoTTBViLLE, Alboiuarje Co., Va. J;ily 1, \'<jX 



;|iiig iihvavfl th*i sarnc tracks honcc ihe coUoCi 
\'vuf of w.iter i') t'ncin, nud mud-holef*. Oi 

r. c XT * I .• .u« ^]..., »' .,'i^-iii sidis the nluii will he adminihle, reqai- 

Dear oiR, — JNot havmc the pleiihiiri; »i a| . i r i * i i... n ^ «;#u«» »»> 

, ' . . . r * I • '. «4'iniT<f ihe hui** oi ly to be levelled, either v\ 

personal acquamtamce, but hch.g iSh.surcii.r "''--*'*'' ' . v . .',.•' 

by the Editor 

you will take pi 

tion in road-ni 

which, thus far 

ftble. I take the nucnv ui arminu ^wu. n*- , • » .-^i •! . _. «i,^ 

* .' . - ^ • "out on tho upper Mide ol the mil, to carry the 

The" plan U one .Inch is capable of .l.J -jU.-r oil; will fill up the ,r.ck lo.; the hor^. 

moiistration.and willbclouiid valuiiDlo r. f:in- • , ^ . * ' n a ... ..u» k 

. 1 ♦• ..»• 1 u, « K V ♦ . :^!l!hor ;i:id expense ffrueraihv than v-ouUl bt 

bered countries, particularly wliore titc::»t is * i fe 

not plenty ; and where it is, and tini'rr is' 




4 ^_# W^ 

liccessnry for a single track ofcomnjoa turn 



The consequence and value of this machine 
cu a country so "essentially macitime" as 
(ircat Britain, has justly obtained it the atten- 
tion and patronage of Government; and fur 
nc last ten years its improvement has be- 
onic the object of national reward. In fact, 
.he sum of XdUO has been annually expend. 
jd with this design, in the purchase of the 
.>est chronomttters that the country can pro. 
iure. Previous to the year 1?23 that sum 
lad been divided into £300 and i:200, for the 
,)urchuso of the two best chronometers ; but 
since that time it has been disirihuied amon^ 
j»he three besi , in the proportion of £200^ 
j C 170, and JC1:30, according to their respective 
I [Ualities. Wo shall see that this measure 
i.i:<s b«ien attended with saluiary effect, for. 



equally ho, and laterost is allowed (ri Ji* , ,,,. . , ., 

j\. "^ c * 1 I » '. ♦• au:'\ rs' evjjrv rain. 1 he side raiw \ou set, 

diderence of cost, 1 have no hpsn.it:-:i I'ii .,,-..• '- , , ,. • , 

.1 . .1 . 1- *• I n ! . I wi I cti.. ctu.dv prevent the water Iromwasluf.i. 

saying, that the use ol tjinhcr v. ill u; :ie-. /''^'* : "-i . ., .... .. ^^ 

r Xi •*!. r *i * k-.! '''i! road; ar.d vou s<*.e the facilities this plai 

ferable,, father for flat or hillv counriic-). ii * ^'^ ^ ^: ' i 

T II • 1 J' « : i^„ lii-jviis iov crossing culhes, lornnnc culvens, 

I will ffive you a rough diacrani arr. , cs-'*: \ , . , ^ ^t • .^i j 

• .• " 1 ^u 1 ,1 uvc. A doub e track can be nut down, ae 

cription, and then say a word more u; t.;i ilu* "^v.* ». . i , 

subject. 

A 

« I 



r.iko, uiui no fear ol its cuUinj; up or wa.stii.^ i-viiilt- il h^is encouraged ihe art of coi.siruct. 

ins; the clironoineier, it has secured the bcrt 



A 

I 



A 

I 



A 



B = 



'ol them for the nso of the Roval Navv. It 
has also excited an honorable competition, 
vihich h<is been the means of bringing; them 
TO their present perfert condition : one which, 
until som^^ tVesh discovery takes place in their 
IinrM7rrarid nlle<l with earth for from B to{iconstruction, docs not seem likely to be sur. 
!i^^lt?0() a mile, \Uuch is but little above the jpasj^cd. Another good eflect has attended 

this mea^iure on the part of government. 



pendinix upon the convenience and ccst ol 
• . /'^ 1 iiii. 1 ...... K I. i'^- *-. Cl #.. 



B=i 



C 



c 



^ ipivor.i^e cost of shaping or throwhig up k 
hroil of earth alone, 2U leel wide. Bear in 



B=^ 



c t 



! Until the establishment of trial cl>ronome. 

imind, too, that 15 feet is wide enough folders at the Royal Observatory, the public 

this plan, whilst, to M^Adamize, it must be, h'lJ no criterion to guide them in deciding 

'foradouhlt; tr;.ck, from 30 to 40, which! on their meri:s, tnd consequently their pro- 

jl^jrms a heavy item of the expense, and ihe'iportional value. Tnld the alfcolule di^ily 



1 I I I 



rpdar,! 



dehiy in M'Adamizing should not be forgot 
iCi'., for the earth must settle before the stone 
is put o.i it.^ 

1 wi.sh you to give this an insertion in 



The lines A represent good loo'i 
oak^ orothertimber, of lOor 12ir.olK3.!iarne-;L|jg Ruilroad JourTia! with such remarks l**^ ^'^il of darkt e^3 hung o\cr the perfoiiii 



rates were publi.««hed in tlieir regular monthly 
forms, as they are found by comparison at 
the Ohsf'.rvalor}*, the dark ages of the chro- 
Inomeier may he said to have prevailed : for 




leaving a surface of from 10 to 15 i.iche8,!|gjg„ is for common waggons and carnages, 
^further expenment must prove whirii is- ^ru....^ ;.. ^^ a....u* k.,» ;* ^/m k« ir«r«. 



(further experiment must prove wni^^ii is- 
beat, a wide or narrow rail,) bedd^id, an'l pin- 
ned or bolted down upon the ^iiis A, and, 
iipon the out edgeof each, spike on bCMiiliu^, 



There is no doubt but it will be imme- 
diately tried upon a turnpike, connecting the 
Jaiaes River at tliis place with Staunton 



sidered a rara avis, and the owner of il for- 
tunate in his possession. Even Government 
^knew nothins about it, for it wasiiOt satisfac- 
torily established what const. tuted a good 



say three inches square, as g^'^-^'^i i''^ the .g^^^^ .,f VPAdamizing. I 
wheels, or upon each edge of tiie rai.s or|i..g, ^,,.^ ^^^^^^ j^ ^ j^,i„i 
timbers B, forming a groove fV^r the wh-^els. joitv *»nd RidtimnrP thnt wi 



in the Vallev, a distance of 44 miles, ii,.l chronometer. But, by the rigid trial which 



have found in the 

. r .1 • I 1 ,.- ^ journey to Washington 

forming a groove f>ir the wi:.-,el3.cjt^.^„^l5^ltj^Qr^^th3t^^^^^^ >. , 

I however consider the first plan ntsi ; then 1j^,jj among^^ the number several (»f the mostj] In ^^22 the system of the trial chronome- 
fill up the spaces C l«vcl witii, cr » nhcr,!i,^^j|jgcnt'aj.d practical men found ihere.ilte" ^t the Royal Observator>' was catab. 



they undergo, the good were soon distin- 
guisbed from the bad, and the state of the 
art in this country was quickly ascertained. 



above, the rails B, for the horses ; i' e v.;,-els,iiincluding several superintendants of gradu 
of coarse, to run upon tho inilfl P.. W henl .^i^^ ^^d construction of the Baltimore an< 
two tracks are put down, the sp.icc I'liyccu; 
them must also be filled level, so u3 to ndmitj 
waggons, stages, carriages, 4&:c. to pass iVom; 
one tPdck to the other, when i!eciss.iry, ae 



and 
Ohio Railroad, and Cumberland roads, being 
practical enginoers, and not an individual hue 



lished, and in order to ascertain the condition 
of the art, a reward of £300 and £200 waj 
offered by the legislature for the two beet 
chronometers. Notice was published, that 



had the very best opinion of it, or feared its I any chronometers might be sent to the Royal 
not being very valuable for collateral roads. Ij|Ob8enator}', on trial, for tiie regard, proj't- 
hov« «r. rt«..i;> tK^f ;♦ •r^ii r,../^t^r« . irr^^f •^Jidod tliut tlieV were the uropcrty of the de- 



no irapodiment will present i:f.vir bn: the' 

scsuitliag, and that only on one r.i U\ \.idch| 

would amount to nothing, nor ^^•oliI i ilsc cc! 

casionaJ crossing of this ccaiitliri- i-.jcra i Jiiransporrntion'of the mails in winter. 

B8 It would rarely or ever occur iv/ico n tiiej i ^^vo secured a patent right for tho use .... . , . 

•ameplace. .. :.-.f it, which I will dispose of to con^.par.ics ^PJ^«^^« /'/ t^«^ ^t^<^»'v^^^^^ 

Yon see it is quite a simple ph*. I uiu i^.y i. ,]ivtdu:il.M urvon <r<^«d tern^. jfihan tinriy^ne wro drp.)sit<»d ; and it is U> 

mention some of the advantages i. oiri;;.: for j" j^ iJi^fMHu gi^nerallv that timbers will lastii^^® presumed, that tho*e who sent thrm were 
a new road, over M^Adamized, a:id pirucu.;||3ctter to have them buiDt or charred, instead \^^^^ makers, whoso names they severally 



have no doubt that it will prove a great ac.!:<i«i tnai iney were me \ 
quisition to the intorual improvement of cur fosiior, and that he was a chronometer ma. 
country, and give great facilitv foriho speodv ^'^^ h' piofe^^ejon. As might be expected, 

• • " j( iironometers nished in from every quarter; 

•for, on referriig to tho printed monthly re- 



larly on hill sides. la the construction of 
a new road there is no necessity for grubbing,' 
low cutting is quite suHicient. These timbers 
are put down in the sarface of the ground j! 
than, by cutting a ditch on each side of :hc| 
road, to obtain earth enough to fill up the' 
horsa path or way, between the rails, which 



of takinfj the bark off. 

Y ours, most repectfully, 

John Hart van. 



The Trial CJirononicicrs at liui RnyaL Oh- 
sfrwjtcry, [From the London Nautical 
Magazine.] 
should be well ramm'td, or packed down, by j . 0..o of tho first objects of peace in all 
a michine just invented for that r»:irpr,sc. jcivilized countries is* the advancement of tht 
The clevitiori given, arid tlic i>:ct thv. it iarts :\\\d sciences; and of the numerous ao^ 
must be kept in shiipc, or to;;other, by they niailions wliidi they have made in Lnglandj 
timbers, which, viith the si'In drains, will gua-' 'during tho last few years, the perfection oil 
IWtM • f90d roed»e\-en in a marsh, for it is the cbroBooseter ie pot the least important.' 



bore. 

The result of the first trial wa«, tli&t, ac- 
cording to t\w method of deciding on their 
qualities, the trial number of one, Barraud*s, 
So. 967, viojs 11,29 aerondK, wliile that of 
Penc^ngion, 156, wss 12,87 seconds: results 
very difi'rrcnt from thoEc of the present day, 
but sufiicient to show the condition of the art. 

We will here take the opportunity of show* 
ing the method hy which the merits of a 
chronometer are decided by what is termed 
ite triaJ number : a method which we believe 
w*aa propoeed by tl&e kte Dr. Toung, bdng 



*y 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEiWENTS. 



]owsj : PW the 1st, not exceeding !)^ RecQiide. not exceeding 4} seconds; showing nnc 
— 2d, no exce^-ding 4.J seconds — 3J, not ex-| t!»er reduction of one second on the two first, 
ceeding 6 seconds. Vtiu^i making the third] and a second and a half on the limits of the 



the resiult of an extcnsiv<^ mathematical rea- 
soning. 

Tue trial number is derived from the fol- 
lowing fonnuld ; and the sjperioriiy assigned, nte chronometer as" ff'wd as the second ofiithird trial nunibet*. It might be asked, can 
accordmgly, to the smdilncss of this number. ! file former trials; the triul number of the" J hcse limits be attained by a chronometer? 
PutR^thegreatestm2anmt>n/%rale,i>erdiem.'|sccond within half a sccoii.l of that of the jj To which we may reply, that they have been; 
r=the least do. * do. jinrst in the former trials; and tiie trial number ! md if the first should not be reached, Go- 

R'^thp Kroutfst daily rate in each montii. 
r'=-thc least tio. do. 

n==Nu. of mouths tnal. 
Make(R'— r')^* 

Aud put *, *'. z", r'", &c., for each pucceesivt- 
moLiih. Tht» Trial Nu. then is 



>f the fir:*t a second and a half lef^s than the 
first ut the preceding trials. This alone fur 



Ivcrnmcnt will be no loser, as it will still havo 
!the best chronometer, and the maimer will 



2(R— r)-h -XC:, z, z'\ z"\) &c. 

=s2 (R— r) -h £i5 "Ill!2 whpre Z denotes lht5 

n 
Burci*8sive sums of z, z', z" &ic. 

That is, by taking the dilTiT.mceof the great- 
er and lesser mran montUiy rate, aad multi- 
plying the saiue by 2, and adding iherfio tae 
mean of the monthly extreme variations. 

EXAMPLE. 

Wea I Rate Kruaite Varlatl.m. 

*> 1 

2,0 

. - 13 

- • l,i 
1,1 

- . 1,2 

1,3 
1,1» 
1,4 
1,5 



lishes us with a tolerable criterion to judge. j obtain a handsome reward, 
vif ih J slate of the art in 1S31, compared withjt Wc shall now lay before our readers the 
vhat it was i;i 1821. ij following table, showing the prize chrono. 



1930, Octob-r . 


--0:*»U 


Novcmbor 


— 0,.>4 


December 


-0,85 


1S31, J»iiiuiry • 


— 0,)7 


February • 


—0,58 


Mirnh 


—0,51 


April • 


— .:).:u 


Mty . - 


—0,73 


Juns . 


— ^).0^ 


July . • 


—1,01 


Aui^ust 


— O.ri 


Sjpte.uber 


—J.JO 



Theteiitfi annujimal has juit terminated,;; motors since the first establishment of the 
ind we find a still further reduction in theH trials, the names of their makers, their irial 
.rill] uu.2ibers, which now stand as those es-ji numbers, and the number of chronometers 
:ib!ished for the eleventh trial. They are;' deposited at the Observatory to compete for 
iS fuUows : For the 1st, not exceeding 2J se-! the prizes at the commencement, and the 
cjnds — 2 J, not exceeding 3 J secomla — 3d,' number left at the end, of each annual trial. 



fi 



V 



Mi^an 



1.53 



Greater rate in July 
Lesser do. in A^>r.l 



Is.Ol 
0. 31 



I 



D:ir^rence 0. 70 



DllTtT'nce X 2 - • 
Mean of Extreme Varixtion • 



1, 40 

1, 53 

2, 03 



|1 



g M«kera* Names and RealdeiXMrt. 

I 

1 «23.rirtt • Mr. Harrand, Cornhill .... 
S-cmd Mr. P 'rinint^ton, Cdinbdm't- li - 

:^:i.Firc - Mr M.i -ray, Cjm hill 

S'cjii M*. t'ath-o, tCirby str^t, HatUm Garden 

1 3 i5 . Fi ml . J^I -. Wiienham, Ea.n Jlro«t, R<k1 Von Miuaro 
b -cond Mr. French, Royal tuxchaDge > 

^ ^^'-^l^^j^J I Mr. Fnwh, Royal Exchange - . - j 

l327.Fir,t . 3I'%:itni. M'Ch'>«» ^ Siracliiri, Comhill - 

t.i.»o*>nJ Mr. Vuuiig. lalingtun 

! H^ ^ . Fir<«t - M.\ ( Jny, KaJiior Mr*^ Ciiy roaJ • • - 

SvoTid Mr. Voui)*, J»iiagu>n • . • . - 

l}2.^.H-it . M'. l)^nt»4J Ki.i^fct.v»fci, Long .\cr8 - 

^?•<NnU Mr. C r -r, T»>t>i y «rd**i . - . - 

Mr. .Mjiy.wiu, 44 O«voa*him si., Qi^n Sqr. 

r.[r. r»Hk"r, 6 An^^l Ter-ac^ FrfnionviUa - 
Mr. C;irtT, r<H.i -y stfeat . - - - • 
3i.-. Marray, CtirJiQiU • . - - . 

M.-. Cdit-r '11, 163 Olforil »tr«c« - 

;•!>. Frolnhim, Chi;ij[» Alley • 

M '. W..»lwt •:, 43 C^^rnhili - . - - 

i?32.Firjt - r»ir. Moly(i'*ui 

}iir. Wobai r - 



a 

9 

11529 
12.87 

4.44 

6.S4 

5.44 
6.12 

120-3914 8.63 



E 

o 

A 

957 
15 1 

^H6 
15U 

929 

1610 



Thi.a - 

I 

I 



S roit 1 

ji 'I'Uirvl - 

)lli31. First - 
{ Th*.-d . 



•iliird. 



975 

167 
7S 

1410 

a5 
in 

131 
943 

865 
137 

640 

311 

S 
665 

1033 

no 

6^ 



3.46 
4.68 
5.65 

4.41 
4.52 

2.27 
3.50 
4.00 

3.59 
4.04 
4.3t 

2,93 
3.65 
3.73 

2.82 
2.97 
309 



h o 
?|i 

< •• 

3.36 > 
5.13{ 

l.Tl> 
l.Sii 

l.flOJ 
1.855 

0.611 
0.99 ( 

1.50) 
2.00{ 

1.41} 
1.23( 

0.54 
0.79 
1.28 

0.9S 
1.09 
1.13 

0.70 
0.86 
0.39 

0.67) 
0.82 { 
0.86) 



Number of Chro- 
Dometom. 



e a 

25 to 80 

34 la 70 
36 to 70 
25 to 82 
29 to 79 

35 to 78 

29 to 73 
23 to 80 
27 to 78 
39 to 78 



la 

!5 
31 

36 

31 

48 

59 

53 

79 
57 
73 

62 



I? 

Pg 

18 

18 
9 
13 
16 
25 

26 
S3 
29 ' 
23 



Trial Number 

Tnui iiiB ilu'ca, tho anaujl triJs proc^eJ 
ed reirul.irly at ihe Oosorvutory : nnd at ih«?;l .V riance at i\i<i ioicgoini; tal.le will shotvl'wil] simplify and improve the performance 

commeaceinciit of tie 6vh trml, in Ja!vj:L[>fc ii'uth of our ob-^ervaiion ou setting out— Jiof the machine. 

1927, a noica wjs civen, tiiat ''No chrouoJ* iiit a dfiii-f^ of pcrioc»iun has been attaioedji 



me.er is lo be entitled to the firs: pieiniuiMJ-tri iho co.iMr.ictioa ot uie.cni-onomcter, wnicni;^^,^^^,gj^j^, ^^ ^^^ ELIZABETHF 

cjcd 9:x s,— ^.l.il.s jio» li!i'*lv to lie surppjssod until some fur-ii * SOMERVILLE RAILROAD. 



if theiri.il number h iill ^x 

nor to tUa sccj.id if U.-* trial n-ua'j' r 

exceed tc 



[From the EUsabelhtovon Journal.] 

OWN AND 



L>1 



Kill!', o :v :'iJ^.':»M'.'iV b*^ noidc in i?. This rnu&t be: 



••11 



LuzjmaCo. lOih May, 1833. 



n seco»vd8. Tiiia at oare show<!' lir.-ctci o 'he Uilxnrc.spvir.^T, and what is'] " I proceed to answer your inquiries, nnd gire 
tiiutil had hooa tolerably wcil asct rt.iucd.Lerme.] the '« compensation" in the balance J., such i^^^^^^ 



1 1 ■. * I ^ n ^ I *^ - , ]i'.,i«. 1 ^* .t ^ oi«^ t '^♦,/-ft r-i. I'S'^niTo /^,r t<»rn ! "Objects to which you have directed mv atten. 
what w«re the hrmtsto bo allowed to a go.. ,>vhrcl, nr tho ahov.ance f.r cnange ""l^^U^i^l^^ to bituminous coal. Formations of 
chronometer. \^ e hava sJan lh%t 1 ic,2y;, ,>cratiire, m which the waojc art of chiono- ,^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^^ .^ Bradford coumy 

trial numbers o.iiuie:cr.K:jLki;.g now Ji.^s. .vli'. .r%ni«id s es- - ... 



land Tioga county, but neither the extent nor 
I the depth of the strata is yet ascertained. Wood 
i abounding, the inhabitants of Bradford county 
have not sought this coal for fuel, and there 



\Ve hava Sv 
aad 12j,67 had boen the trial numbers o.i|uie:cr.mJLKi;.g 

the two tirst best chronomtslers, aad \\\i nowjir.ipt-meut hrji rendered that j^jrl of the con- 
fiad it determined that six sectjnds wa«io he istvucii >a C3 complete aa can be desired at 

the trial nu.uher for the firsL prize ; and thai !;>re3ent, aUhough it is aaid not to be adopted - . ^ . u i 

u iless the second chroxiomotcr ram^ wthi- :.- c.jr ii.i; :;boi.5. the Fr.jucb ; ^;vj Hj n,-u ;hcinp lutlcdemand for it. either domestic or fo- 
1 » * . ^^ . hi.'c 1 ..^ . • ^^ ^ . -r.a>*; .n ifi • "nat/^.-ini imniY.vc." f<>W?n, mri^rcst, the Prime movcr of most thmgs, 

tenspccKvh u w... uutj;> .o w.rmr. . o . .. vor '-'']r;^^'y'\'^;i:^^ the invePtigation. So 

premmm: bc^h oi wairh um;:3 wor3 wuhnv mnit en rroe^j ot the a.cuiar c.;.s..uction.j^^j ^^^^ I believe, been regularly opened in 
those of the beat at I'.c c.»nim?McenK'i'U. ;^dili.Kip!. the *atuudisj.iay adcpth ormgenu- 'j^..^^^.^^^ county. In the north-east angle of 
In the trial of 182^, ihadistriimtion of thci-iry, and riCr.tiainiancc vitli tho pnncuplcs ol^rj-.-^^^^^ county, some bituminous coal has been 
wholo sum of £500, imo three pMlir,nnJ,i'»<^ ^-'i v»i;^■^•^ can only re«iU from iiwnyj|rai..<t,l. under the influence of the wanu of a 
iO'jk pl'ico ia the riKUjaer we have W-Uiri ' von"/' a- la'aiion to it. 



ing a. reductioa of ono - second in the trial ■ some futura numbers of our work. Mr. Ar 
iiu.T^ber for the first premium — of four ^c.'!aold hai? already had twelve chronometers 



partot' western New. York, and towards which 
fib«Tvod, n.vi tiic iritil numhcr.'? wero ic'' ;,.^.ir/ujg.3rious and hi-aly Ui^<•^^^y^'T ^^-JlP'*" *'f »'*>« PuWic works of 
srKCtively C'«:ablished ns follows : i-vnmeaU hivc been made on these parts ofjlprogrcssmg. The nearest bituminous coal to 

' For th^ l.t pr.™u™ „f X2.0. not e.ceed | ; li. clKonoce.er. ..th tho vjf- ^'e'f "f'" Sf^^^ Z ^^.^l t 

ing 5 secoads— 2J, £170, not e.xceeding 6] | some discovery respecting thora--ea account \^^^ iatVrs of the Tawanda creelc, and at the 
•ecottds— 3i, £130, notexceeding7i; show.'lof which we hope to givo our rcaxiers m northern base of Burnet's mountain. 

" As to the communications extending still 
farther to the north and west, calculated to in- 
crease tho amount of transportation or travel* 
upon the Susquehanna and Delaware Railroar'e 
there are several authorized public works, 
extending from the line of the Susquehanna 
and De.lv ware Railroad at Pittston, and above it, 
necessarily tending to produce that effect ; one 
is the Lf^g^e^s Gap Railroad, a law for which 
pas.'tf^ at the session of our legislature previ< 
oos to the last ; the lins of this road onitss with 



corids in that for the second — lad for the 
llurd, a number two and a half seconds les:^ 
than that which had b^en first establisiied for 
the second. 

In November, 1*^31, at the commencement 
of the tenth annual trial, the limits of the 
trial numbers for obtaining the premiums 



deposited at th« R/>yal Ohaervatoryy daring 
the last six months, for the purposes of ex- 
periment, by the . perinissiou of the Lord.s 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and as a 
proof of his zeal for bringing the chronomc 
ter to perfection, he is anxious to placo the 
sum of £100 in the hands of a f ublic board. 



^«re .i^aia-MdUiood, and establishsd «i fol-'lio he th% rowand of uny practical maker who 
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the Susquehanna and Delaware Railroad in the 
valley of the Lackawana, near Centrcville, 
about 12 miles north-east of PIttslon. From 
thence the proposed route of this road runs to 
the g^reat bend of tlie Susquehanna, above 
Binghamton, about 50 miles. Tiiis would 
bring the Susquehanna at the grrnt bend with- 
in 108 miles of the Delaware, at the water gap. 
I forward you a report made on this line in 
1832, by Mr. Seymour, a competent engineer. 
From the point whence this strikes the Sus- 
quehanna at the great bend, a line of railroad 
may be ruii, at an easy grade of about three 
feet descent in a mile, to Binghamton. Here 
■we meet with the Chenango canal, now author- 
ized to be constructed at the expense of the 
State of New- York, a work of great magni- 
tude and extent, penetrating into (ho hoart of 
the empire State, and forming a connection 
with the Erie Canal. Our interest continues 
much higher up the north-east branch, which 
will be evident on an examination of a map of 
Ncw*York ; but I confine myself in tiiis to 
the authorized or completed public works with 
which we are at once connected. 

"Another extension of the Susquehanna 
and Delaware Railroad, bearing farther to the 
north-west, is the Susquehanna river Rail- 
road. An act passed^hc legislature of Penn. 
sylvaniSf at its last session, authorizing the go- 
verflbr tu incorporate a company to construct a 
road aloiig the margin of the Susquehannn, on 
the west side, from a short distance below 
Wilkesbarre, to the line of our State, near Tio- 

6a Point : thus virtually abandoning the Nortli 
Eranch Canal by the State, and establishing 
the head-quarters of the Pennsylvania works 
at the dam, on the Lackawana, a little above 
Pittston. For some of the many reasons for 
which the Susquehanna and Delaware Rail- 
road ought to be made, this river railroad will 
be made ; at least such is my decided belief. 
There are overruling interests, which, when un- 
derstood, will secure the stock's bcinc^ sub- 
scribed. This river line may be graded from 
Pittston to the State line, above Tioga, (about 
86 miles,) at about two and a half feet eleva- 
tion per mile. From this to Owego, (say 20 
miles farther,) nearly equal facilities exist. 
Here would be a connection with th^ Owego 
and Ithftca Railroad, now nearly completed ; 
and the communication would be extruded 
from thence by the Cayuca lake, to nn intersec- 
tion with the Erie Canal, forming a splendid 
line of works, penetrating the very centre and 
the most beautiful part of the Slate of New- 
York^a connection of itself of sufficient impor- 
tance to command the admiration of every 
friend to the improvement of our common 
country. Proceeding still farther up the north- 
east branch of the Susquehanna, a railroad may 
be graded with nearly equal facility to Bing- 
hamton, at the entrance of the Chenango ca- 
nal — forming an available connection with that 
improvement, in case the shorter route by the 
Legget*s Gap Railroad should be delayed or 
fail in its execution. 

'* Returning to Tioga Point, we find the same 
facilities for a more western extension. As- 
cending the Chemung or Tioga river, (the 
north-western branch of the Susquehanna,) 
with a little higher grade, but on the iinesi 
ground for a railroad, at about 20 miles from 
the Tioga Point, we reach Newtown. litre 
we meet with the Newtown or Elmira canal, 
connected with the Crooked Lake canal, and 
also with the Seneca lake, and come in con- 
nection for the third time with the Erie canal. 

" From Newtown, a canal is about being ex- 
tended still farther up the Tioga river, intend- 
ed, as I understand, to facilitate the transport- 
lit ion of bituminous coal, from the deposites 
flovtth of the Pennsylvania!! line to the western 
part of the State of New-York. 

" From Pittston to Tioga Point, from Tioga 
Pi>int to Owego and Binghamton, and from Ti- 
oga Point to Newtown, the grade is so easy, 
that on a welUconstructed railroad, with loco- 
motive power, a few hours travel would con- 
nect the/IP points. Tioga Point I have always 



looked upon as the key of nearly all western 
New-York. And I have ever believed the na- 
tural, as well as artificial, communications con- 
nected with this point, destined in the proffress 
of events to bring into and lead through Penn- 
sylvania a great part of the rich products of 
their most fertile region. 

" An early connection of the Susquehanna 
and Delaware Railroad with Tioga Point, bv 
means of the Legget*s Gap or river railroad, 
would enable it to take charge of a great por- 
tion of the Susquehanna trade, tu the Dela- 
ware at least, and a great portion of it would 
Sass on through New-Jersey to the city of 
few-York. This trade will probably treble in 
amount on the completion of these communi- 
cations. In passing the eye over the map of 
western New- York, from Tioga Point, no in- 
telligent observer can, 1 think, fhil to be con- 
vinced, that to that point all the products of a 
wide range of fertile and populous territory 
must surely come, and that if all or any of 
these are ever to find their way to their own 
great commercial capital, they must do so by 
the Pittston, Water Gap, Belvidere, and Eliza- 
bethtown Railroads. 

" Little has yet been said of the public travel, 
and of the revenue to be derived from passen- 
gers. This item, under present prospects, 
ought surely to be taken into view. Will not 



this line of communication, by the EUawbcth* 
town and Somerville, and Susquehanna and 
Delaware Railroads, if extended, as it is now 
pretty evident it will be extended, by a contmued 
line of railroad into western New-York» sur- 
pass all other routes for the accommodation of 
travel, and become the most desirable line for 

Sassengers, from the city of New-York and tho 
few-England sea-board, to the Falls of Niagara, 
to Lake Erie, and to the whole western region? 
** On this subject we may, I think, with con- 
fidence appeal to facts, unchangeable in their 
nature, and ask those who would consider thia 
line of railroad, with a view to test its meritSv to 
examine the maps, and particularly a map of 
western New- York, as a map more particularly 
showing the whole line, the large map of New- 
Jersey, &c. &c. This, with the facta made 
known by the Pennsylvania engineers, relative 
to the north branch of the Susquehanna river, 
the plan and facilities of the authorized im- 
provements, the report of Captain Beach on 
the Susquehanna and Delaware Railroad, the 
accompanying statenents of the Commission- 
ers, and the report of the engineers upon the 
line from Belvidere, via Clinton, Somerville, 
and Elizabethtown, to New- York, will afford a 
view of the outline of this interesting project, 
from which I think its merits cannot fail to be 
duly appreciated. H. W. D. 
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Improved Wheel for Railroad Waggons. By 
J. B. Jebvis. To the Editor of the 
American Railroad Journal. 

UTiCA.July2, 1833. 

Sir, — The annexed drawing is a copy 
of the plan of a railroad waggon wheel, which 
i made last year for the Saratoga and Sche- 
nectady Railroad Company. The several 
views given in the drawing will sufiiciently 
explain the plan. 

The great importance of obtaining the 
most perfect plan of a cast iron wheel for 
railroad waggons will, I presume, render any 
apology for introducing this subject to your 
notice unnecessary. 

Lightness, a good chill for hardening the 
face of the rim and flange with adequate 
strength, all judiciously combined, constitute 
the important requisites of a good wheel. 
The broad form required for the track of the 
rim renders it impracticable to give the me- 
tal the best form for strength to resist pres- 
sure in the direction to which it is exposed ; 
and the lateral strain to which the wheel is 
exposed, requires the spokes to be made very 
broad in proportion to the quantity of' me- 
tal they contain, which is unfavorable for 



strength to resist the vertical strain. The 
plan generally adopted has been to rely on 
giving thickness to these parts. 

The economy of cast iron wheels, over all' 
that have been sufiiciently tested, renders it 
important to obtain the greatest practicable 
perfection in their construction. In the plan 
I first made for the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad Company, the rim and spokes were 
made on the plan annexed, with the excep- 
tion of the feather, and a trifling variation in 
the flange. The wheels carried each from 
three-fourtl>s to sevcn-eighths of a ton, and 
were run at a speed of from ten to twenty 
miles per hour. At high speed they occa- 
sionally fiuled, but proved to be a safe wheel 
at ten iDiles per hour. They were run at an 
average speed of fourteen miles per hour, 
which in the course of one year broke about 
25 per cent, of the stock. 1 mention this 
to show the comparative superiority of the 
new plan in point of 9trength, while the only 
essential variation is in the feather on the 
spokes, and on the underside of the rim. 
This addition, so important to the strength, 
has increased the weight of the wheel from 
255 lbs. to 275 lbs., n.aking only 20 lbs. dif. 
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ference. This plan has been'adopted for all 

the wheels on the Saratoga Railroad, and all 

the wheels subsequently obtained for the Mo- 

ihawk and Hudson Railroad have been on 

the same plan. A few have recently been 

procured on the Mohawk and Hudson, which 

•are a modification of this plan, and which 

•experience may prove advantageous. They 

ihave been nearly a year in use on both 

voads, and not a single wheel in <the passen- 

;ger carriages have failed. An imperfect 

wheel in a tender waggon broke, which is the 

'Only instance of failure on this plan. The 

test they have undergone has proved, I think, 

satisfactorily, that they are a safe wheel for 

the load before mentioned, moving at a 

speed of fifteen miles per hour. They have 

often been run under tliat load at a speed of 

twenty miles, and in some instances at twen- 

ty.five miles per hour. Experience h%s 

shown that when a speed of fifteen miles per 

hour is taken as the general rate of travel. 

ling, it will frequently happen that a velocity 

of twenty miles will be made. In providing 

strength it is therefore necessary to keep this 

in view. 

The diameter of the wheel is three feet. 
I made a plan of a wheel two and a half feet 
in diameter, in which the feather was adopt- 
ed for the Rochester Railroad Company. 
They have had the wheels in use nearly one 
year, and, though the planw as quite light, no 
instance of failure has occurred. 

Should further experience confirm what 
has thus far proved highly favorable, it will 
hardly be necessary to resort to the more ex- 
pensive plans of wood and wrought iron for 
^wheels, when an average speed of fifteen 
miles per hour will be adequate to the de- 
vnands of the business to be done ; and which 
may be taken in general as a fair business 
M^alcuiation. 

On a railroad judiciously located and con- 
structed, a locomotive steam engine may 
wove at this speed with ease, safety, and eco- 
«M>my. With proper attention it will be ea- 
sily kept in order for regular work. 
RespectfiiUy, your obedient servant, 

John B. Jbbvis. 
P. S.*~The new Locomotive for the Sara- 
toga and Schenectady road is at work, and 
in a few days you may expect from me some 
account, according to promise. In the mean 
time, I hope you will not publish any of the 
irresponsible notices that may be made of it. 



On the Protection of Timber uhen used in 
Railtoays. By J. L. Sullivan. To the 
Editor of the American Railroad Journal. 
Sir, — ^The objections of " Mercator" to 
a method I suggested of protecting tim- 
ber when used in railways are obviated 
by merely giving the true explanation of the 
accidents he adduces in doubt of its efficacy. 
Jf he should suggest a better method, and 
will advocate it under his proper sigiviture, 
it will certainly be very acceptable. 

The explanation of the decay of the sleep- 
ers of the " Arcade," in seven years instead 
of forty, is that they were not only in an tin- 
ventilated place, but in contact with green 
mortar of common lime. Now, as my sug- 
gestion was not the use o/ common lime 
alone, no more need to be said: but. this 
would not be sufiiciently satisfactory to one 
so undiseriminating. The use of lime in 
making mortar always supposes the ptogres- 
sive process of re-crystalization, which takes 
a long time — »in ancient Rome, mortar was 
not used until two years .old,— nmd dvring thU 



process it attracts moi^ure from the' atmos- 
phere : and, ofcourse, would impart moisture 
to any dryer substance in contact with it, so 
that it must be bad building to surround the 
end of a sleeper with it. 

Common lime was proposed in my speci- 
fication to be used only in combination with 
a resinous substance, pitch, or tar, for the 
purpose of forming a hard adhesive defence. 
Nor was it theory alone, but practice in 
other arts, that suggested it in this. It is not 
indeed usual, but I have known this mixture 
used between the sheathing and bottom of 
vessels, where it makes at first a very soft, 
but afterwards a very hard coat, when the 
lime, taking up the water in the tar, becomes 
re-crystalized. Hence I supposed it would 
have the same properties in any other situa- 
tion. It is thus from analogy and principle 
that improvements are always suggested be- 
fore trial ; indeed, there is no time for <rta/ 
of things that time alone can try. The test 
has been in the experience of analogous cir- 
cumstances. 

The method also proposed the use of 
hydraulic lime and fragments of stone to 
form a defence of the post at and near the 
surface of the ground, or a little below and 
above it. Now it is well known that this lime 
recrysUdizes quickly — that is, it sets in about a 
fortnight. But if it were, as " Mercator" 
suggests, rolled up in a ball and placed in a 
plate of water, it is probable it would, while 
green, absorb among its particles some wa- 
ter. In building walls of locks, the water is 
not let in till the mortar has had time to set. 
Why, then, should it not set among frag, 
ments around a post ? 

He says that Roman cement and pitch will 
absorb water by «* capillary attraction." This 
is rather absurd, and actually contrary to ex- 
perience. We line cisterns with Roman ce- 
ment ; and pitch would be of no use on the 
bottom of vessels, if it transmitted water. 
These efiects cannot take place in this way, 
because neither of them are of fibrous tex- 
ture. 

How then shall we account for the short 
duration 6f pitch on the bottoms of vessels ? 
It will not adhere to them at all, unless the 
surface be dry.. It may not be perfectly so, 
unless the vessel is a new one ; and in time 
the planks become water-soaked or damp 
from the inside, and the pitch may thus be 
gradually dislodged by the interposition of 
wetness ; or, it may be supposed to be worn 
off by the friction of the water the vessel 
glides through, while the pitch on her 
upper works remains firm. 

Let us then suppose a railway resting on 
posts deep enough set not to be hove by frost, 
and the top first covered with a water-proof 
cement and capped with the rail-bearer, and 
defended at the surface of the ground in the 
above mentioned manner, or, perhaps still bet- 
ter, by the use of the mineral fusible cement, 
^-can it be doubted that the posts would not 
last longer than if this precaution were not 
taken? ^ --• 

Do we not thus' prevent one of the causes 
that must combine to hasten decay in tha|; 
part ? ^ 

It is tnie, the post will, in the ground, be 
in a damp situation, but its lower part is cooU 
er.|han at the surface; and any natural wet- 
ne^s in the timber either evaporates above, 
or settles down to the bottom of it. If, by a 
good choice of wood^ an^ a little care, we 
make the posts last three or four times as 
long as- otherwise, it is ro small ..advantc^e. 



Cedar or locust are expensive and not al- 
ways at command ; and even these will, with 
precaution, retain size and strength. | 

The use of posts as a support was also in- 
tended to allow the bearing timbers to be 
raised so much from the ground that the air 
would circulate freely under them, and the 
water run off. For the common practice of 
laying these timbers on eml>edded cross- 
sleepers brings them in contact ^ith the 
ground, and hastens decay, besides other 
disadvantages of this mode of foundation, li- 
able to arise from unequal resistance in a 
bed of earth soft in the spring of the year. 

Perhaps it was for these and like conside- 
rations, that Muj. Douglass recommended, in 
his report aud estimate for the Jamaica Rail- 
way, the use of posts. He did not, indeed, 
suggest precautions at the surface, because, 
perhaps, as locust abounds or cedar can be 
had cheap, it was not thought necessary. It 
is likely that when this kind of timber is used, 
and a pile-driver employed to set them in 
two- rows, this will be deemed better practice 
than cross-slecpcrs. 

Your correspondent asks for practical re- 
sults : he may have yet to learn that im- 
provements, of much more pretensions than 
this, often wait a long time for the public at- 
tention and favor, till those who are most in- 
terested feel the want and seek the remedy. 

If it be true that, in this country, where 
timber is cheap and iron dear, (the very re- 
verse of the case in England,) we must in 
some situations have timber railways, then, 
to make them durable and to avoid the causes 
of premature decay, especially, will be ^for 
the interest of stockholders and the public. 

J. L. Sullivan. 



Vocal Clock. — "On Monday, April 27, 
1762," says Wesley in his Journal, "being 
at Lurgnii, in Ireland, I embraced the op- 
portunity which I had long desired, of talk- 
ing with Mr. Miller, the contriver pf that 
statue, which was in Lurgan when I was there 
before. It was the figure of an old man 
standing in a case, with a curtain drawn be- 
fore him, over against a clock, which stood 
on the opposite side of the room. Every 
time the clock struck he opened the door 
with one hand, drew back the curtain with 
the other, turned his head, as if looking round 
on the company, and then said with a clear, 
loud, articulate voice, " past one," or " two," 
or " three," and so on. But so many came 
to see this (the like of which all allowed was 
not to be seen in Europe), that Mr. Miller 
was in danger of being ruined, not having 
time to attend to his own business. So as 
none ofiered to purchase it, or reward him 
for his pains, he took the whole machine to 
pieces. 



j» 



Useful Discovery. — ^A machine has been 
invented and put in operation, in Philadel- 
phia, for napping hats by steam. The edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Inquirer recently wit- 
nessed the performance of this machine in 
a hat manufactory, and speaks in high terms 
of its capabilities. The beauty and superi- 
ority of the work are at once admitted by 
all who have examined it. It is not stated 
whether or not the process is more rapid than 
by the old method ; but it is held to turn out 
a much better article, as the napping pro- 
cess requires very hot water, and steam ap- 
plied to the same purpose may be many de- 
grees hotter than boiling water. Tlie invent 
tion is .thought to be a very useful one. 
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to postpone the attaiament of this object. In 
the midst of the reflections which your story 
has suggested, and with feelings keenly 
awake to the heavy, the extensive injury we 
have sustained, I feel a secret joy and satis, 
faction that you possess a mind in this respect 
similar to my own — ^that you are not dis- 
heartened-^t'hat you do not relinquish the 
pursuit— and that you will persevere and en- 
deavor, at all events, to attain the main ob. 
ject. Thi9 is exactly consonant to my own 
determinations. I will devote all my time, 
all my thoughts, all my exertions, and all 
the money I can earn or borrow, to encom- 
pass and complete the business we have un- 
dertaken ; and if fortune should, by any fu- 
ture disaster, deny us the boon we ask, we 
will at least deserve it. It shall never be 
said that we have lost an object which a lit- 
tle perseverance could have attained. I 
think, indeed, it will be very extraordinary, 
if two young men in the prime of life, with 
some share of ingenuity, with a little know, 
ledge of the world, a great deal of industry, 
and a considerable command of property, 
should not be able to sustain such a stroke 
of misfortunes as this, heavy as it is." 

While struggling with these multiplied 
misfortunes, intelligence was received from 
England, which threatened to give a final 
blow to all their hopes. It was, that the 
English manufacturers condemned the cot- 
ton cleaned by their machines, on the ground 
that the staple was greatly injured. 

At this4ime (1796) Miller and Whitney 
had thirty gins at eight different places in the 
State of Georgia, some of which were car- 
ried by horses or oxen, and some by water. 
A number of these were standing still for 
want of the means of supplying them. The 
company had also invested about 810,000 in 
real estate, which was suited only to the 
purposes of ginning cotton. All things now 
conspired to threaten them with deep insol- 
vency. 

We have before us a letter written by Mr. 
Whitney, dated Oct. 7th, 1797, from which 
it will be seen what was the state of his af- 
fairs, and of his feelings, at this period : 
'* The extreme embarrassments (says he) 
which have been for a long time accumulat. 
ing upon mo, are now become so great that 
it will be impossible for me to struggle against 
them many days longer. It has required my 
utmost exertions to exist, without making 
the lea^$t progress in our business. I have 
labored hard against the strong current of 
disappointment, which has been threatening 
to carry us down the cataract, but I have la- 
bored with a shattered oar, and struggled in 
vain, unless sorfle speedy relief is obtained." 

However, brighter prospects seemed now 
to be opening upon them, from the more fa- 
vorable reports that were made respecting 
the quality of their cotton. Respectable 
manufacturers, both at home and abroad, 
gave favorable certificates; and retailing 
merchants sought for the cotton cleaned by 
Whitney's gin, because it was greatly prefer- 
red by their customers to any other in the 
market. This favorable turn in public opi- 
nion would have restored prosperity to the 
company, had not the encroachments on 
their patent right become so extensive as al- 
most to annihilate its value. . 

In April, 1799, Mr. Miller writes as fol- 
lows: ''The prospect of .making Any thing 
by .ginning. in ^is State' is at aa Vad. . Sur. 
reptitious gins are erected in every part ol 
the country ; and the jurymen at Augusta 



have come to an understanding among them- 
selves, that they will never give a cause in 
our favor, let the merits of the case be as 
they may." 

Many of the planters of South Carolina 
having expressed an opinion, that, if an ap- 
plication were made to their legislature by 
the citizens to purchase the right of the pa- 
tentees for that State, there was no doubt that it 
would be done to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. Accordingly Mr. Whitney repaired to 
Columbia, taking the city of Washington in 
his way, where he was furnished with very 
obliging letters from President Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State : tes- 
timonials which, no doubt, werv of great ser- 
vice to him in his subsequent negociations. 
Soon afler the opening of the session of the 
legislature in the month of December, 1801, 
the business was regularly brought before the 
legislature, and a joint committee of both 
Heuses appointed to treat with the patentees. 

We subjoin an extract of a letter ad- 
dressed at this time by Mr. Whitney to his 
friend Stebbins, both as a statement of the 
particulars relating to the contract, and as 
evincive of the feelings of the writer : 

' *' Columbia, S. C, Dec. 20, 1801. 

"Deas Stebbins, — ^I have been at this 
place a little more than two weeks, attend- 
ing the legislature. They closed their ses- 
sion at ten o'clock last evening. A few hours 
previous to their adjournment, they voted to 
purchase, for the State of Seuth Carolina, 
my patent right to the machine for cleaning 
cotton at fifty thousand dollars, of which 
sum twenty thousand is to be paid in hand, 
and the remainder in three annual payments 
of ten thousand dollars each. This is sell 
ing the right at a great sacrifice. If a re 
gular course of law had been pursued, from 
two to three hundred thousand dollars would 
undoubtedly have been recovered. The use 
of the machine here is amazingly extensive, 
and the value of it beyond all calculation. It 
may, without exaggeration, be said to have 
raised the value of seven-eighths of all the 
three southern States from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. We get but a song for it 
in comparison with the worth of the thing ; 
but it is securing something. It will enable 
Miller and Whitney to pay all their debts, 
and divide something between them. It es- 
tablishes a precedent, which will be valuable 
as it respects our collections in other States, 
and I think there is now a fair prospect that 
I shall in tlie event realize property enough 
to render me comfortable, and in some mea- 
sure independents" 

In December, 1802, Mr. Whitney nego- 
ciated a sale of his patent right with the State 
of North Carolina. Tiie legislature laid a 
tax of two shillings and sixpence upon every 
saw'*' employed in ginning cotton, to be con- 
tinued for five years, which sum was to be 
collected by the sheriffs in the same manner 
as the public talces ; and afler deducting the 
expenses of collection, the avails were faith- 
fblly piiid over to the patentee. At that time 
the culture ^of cotton had made eoraparative- 
ly little progress in 'the State of North Caro- 
lina, but in proportion to the ampunt of iittc- 
rest concerned, this compensation was regard- 
ed by Mr. Whitney as more liberal than that 
received from any other source. 

While these encouraging prospects were 
rising In North. Carol ina, Mc*.^podrich.. an 
agent of the company, wa? entering into a 



Some of tlie gins had fortv hawb.^ 



similar negociation with the State of Tennes- 
see. The importance of the machine began 
to be universally acknowledged in that State, 
and various pubUc meetings of the citizens 
were held, in which were adopted resolu- 
tions strongly in favor of a public contract 
with Miller and Whitney. Accordingly the 
legislature of Tennessee, at their session in 
1804, passed an act laying a tax of thirty- 
seven and a half cents per annum on every 
saw for the period of four years. 

But while a fairer day seemedl dawning 
upon the company in this quarter, an onex* 
pected and threatening cloud was rising in 
another. It was during Mr. Whitney's ne- 
gociation with the legislature of North Car-^ 
olina that he received intelligence that the 
legislature of South Carolina had annulledl 
the contract made with Miller and Whitney 
the preceding year, had suspended payment 
of the balance (thirty thousand dollars) due 
them, and instituted a suit for the recoverv 
of what had already been paid to them. 

The ostensible causes of this extraordf* 
nary measure, adopted by the legislature oC 
South Carolina, were a distrust of the validi*- 
ty of the patent right, and failure on the. part 
of the patentees to perform certain condi- 
tions agreed on in the contract. Great ex-^ 
ertions had constantly been made in Geor- 
gia to impress the public with the notion that 
Mr. Whitney was not the original inventor of 
the cotton gin, somebody in Switzerland hav. 
ing conceived the idea of it before him ; and 
especially that he was not entitled to the cre- 
dit of the invention in its improved form, in 
which saws were used instead of wire teeth, 
inasmuch as his particular form of tlie ma- 
chine was introduced by one Hodgin Holmes. 
It was on these grounds that the Governor of 
Georgia, in his message to the legislature of 
that State in 1803, urged the inexpediency of 
granting any thing to Miller and Whitney. 

Popular feeling, stimulated by the most 
sordid motives, was new awakened through- 
out all the cetton.grewing States. Tennes. 
see followed the example of South Carolina 
in suspending the payment of the tax laid 
upon cotton gins, and a similar llttempt was 
made at a subsequent session of the legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, but it wholly failed, 
and the report of a committee offering a re^ 
solution, that ^* the contract ought to be ful- 
filled with punctuality and good faith," was 
adopted by both branches of the legislature. 

There were also high minded men in South 
Carolina, who were indignant at the dishonor- 
able measures adopted by their legislature 
of 1803, and their sentiments had impressed 
the community so favorably with regard to 
Mr. Whitney, that at the session of 1804 the 
legislature not only rescinded what the pre- 
viou» hegislature had done, but signified their 
respect for Mr. Whitney by marked com- 
mendations. 

At this time a new and unexpected re- 
sponsibility devolved on Mr. Whitney, io 
consequence of the death of his partner, Mr. 
Miller, who died on the 7th December, 1803. 

Mr. Whitney was now left alone to con- 
tend singly against those difficulties which 
had for a series of years almost breken down 
the spirits of both the partners. But the 
favorable issue of the affairs of Mr. Whit- 
ney in South Carolina during the eubsequcnt 
year, and the generous receipts that heob- 
taiiied from the avails of his contracts with 
North Carolina, relieved him frdni**tii^ em- 
barrassments under -which he' had- -a^- long 
groaned, and made him in some degree in« 
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dependent. Still, no small portion of the 
funds thus collected in North and South Ca- 
rolina was expended in carrying on the fruit- 
less, endless law-suits in Georgia. 

In the United States Court, held in Geor- 
gia in December, 1807, Mr. Whitney ob- 
tained a most important judgment, in a suit 
brought against a trespasser of the name of 
Fort. It was on this trial that Judge John- 
son gave the decision in his favor, to which 
we have before alluded. 

This favorable decision, however, did not 
put a final step to aggression. At the next 
session of the United States Court, two other 
actions were brought, and verdicts for dam- 
ages gained, of two thousand dollars in one 
case, and one thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars in the other. 

The influence of these decisions, how- 
ever, availed Mr. Whitney very little, for 
now the term of his patent right was nearly 
expired. More than sixty suits had beeii in- 
stituted in Georgia before a single decision 
on the merits of his claims was obtained, and 
at the period of this decision, thirteen years 
of his patent had expired. 

In 1798, Mr. Whitney became deeply im- 
pressed with the uncertainty of all his hopes 
founded upon the cotton gin, notwithstanding 
their high promise, and he began to. think 
seriously of devoting himself to some busi- 
ness in which superior ingenuity, seconded 
by uncommon industry, qualifications which 
be must have been conscious of possessing 
in no ordinary degree, would conduct him 
by a slow but sure route to a competent for- 
tune ; and we have always considered it in- 
dicative of a solid judgment, and a well bal- 
anced mind, that he did not, as is frequently 
the case with men of inventive genius, be- 
come so poisoned with the hope of vast and 
sudden wealth as to be disqualified for mak* 
ing a reasonable provision for life, by the so- 
ber earnings of frugal industry. 

The enterprize which he selected in ac- 
cordance with these views was the manu- 
facture of arms for the Uaited States. He 
accordingly addressed a letter to the Hon. 
Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and through his influence obtained a contract 
for ten thousand stand of arms, amounting 
(as the price of each musket was to be thir- 
teen dollars and forty cents) to one hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars— an under- 
taking of great responsibility, considering 
the limited pecuniary resources of the un- 
dertaker. This contract was cencluded on 
the 14th of January, 1798, and four thou- 
sand were to be delivered on or before the 
last day of September of the ensuing year, 
and the remaining six thousand within one 
year from that time, so that the whole con- 
tract was to be fulfilled within a little more 
than the period of two years : and for the 
due fulfilment of it, Mr. Whitney entered 
into bonds to the amount of thirty thousand 
dollars. He must have engaged in this un- 
dertaking resolved "to attempt great things," 
without stopping to weigh all the chances 
against him, for as yet the works were all 
to be erected, the machinery to be made, and 
much of it to be invented ; the raw materials 
were te be collected from difle rent quarters, 
and the workmen themselves, almost without 
exception, were yet to learn the trade. Nor 
was it. a business with which Mr. Whitney 
hiniself was particularly conversant. Me 
chanical invention, , a sound judgment, and 
perseVeYing' industry. Were all that he pos 
messed; at first, for the accomplishment of an 



enterprize which was, at that time, probably 
greater than any man had ever undertaken 
in the State of Connecticut* 

The site which Mr. Whitney had pur- 
chased for his works was at the foot of the 
celebrated precipice called East Rock, with- 
in two miles of New-Haven. This spot, 
(which is now called Whitney ville), is justly 
admired for the romantic beauty of its scene- 
ry. A waterfall of moderate extent afiforded 
here the necessary power for propelling the 
machinery. In this pleasant retreat Mr. 
Whitney commenced his operations with the 
greatest zeal ; but he soon became sensible 
of the multiplied difficulties which he had to 
contend with. A winter of uncommon* se- 
verity set in early, and suspended his labors ; 
and when the spring returned, he found him- 
self so little advanced that he foresaw that 
he should b^ utterly unable to deliver the four 
thousand muskets according to contract. At 
the end of the first year after the contract 
was made, instead of four thousand muskets, 
only five hundred were delivered, and it was 
eight years, instead of two, before the whole 
ten thousand were completed. The en- 
tire business relating to the contract was not 
closed until January, 1809, when (so liberally 
had the government m^ide advances to the 
contractor) the final balance due to Mr. 
Whitney was only 2,450 dollars. 

In the year 1812, he entered into a new 
contract with the United States to manufac- 
ture for them fifleen thousand stand of arms ; 
and in the mean time he executed a similar 
engagement (we know not how extensive) 
for the State of New- York. 

It should be remarked, that the utility of 
Mr. Whitney's labors, during the period of 
his life which we have now been contem- 
plating, was not limited to the particular bu- 
siness in which he was engaged. Many of 
the inventions which he made to facilitate the 
manufacture of muskets, were applicable to 
most other manufactures of iron and steel. 
To many of these they were soon extended, 
and became the nucleus around which other 
inventions clustered ; and at the present time 
some of them may be recoghized in almost 
every considerable workshop of that descrip- 
tion in the United States. 

In the year 1812, Mr. W. made applica-, 
tion to Congress for the renewal of his pa- 
tent for the cotton gin. In his memorial he 
presented a history of the stru^les he had 
been forced to encounter in defence of his 
right, observing that he had been unable to 
obtain any decision on the merits of his 
claim until he had been eleven years in the 
law, and thirteen years of his patent term 
had expired. He set forth, that his inven- 
tion had been a source of opulence to thou- 
sands of the citizens of the United States ; 
that, as a labor-saving machine, it would ena- 
ble one man to perform the work of a thou- 
sand men ; and that it furnishes to the whole 
family of mankind, at a very cheap rate, the 
most essential article of their clothing. 
Hence, he humbly conceived himself entitled 
to a further remuneration from his country^ 
and thought he ought to be admitted to a 
more liberal participation with his fellow 
citizens in the benefits of his invention. Al- 
though so great advantages had been already 
experienced, and the prospect of future be- 
nefits was so promising, still, many of ihose 
whose interest had been most promoted, and 
the value of whose property had been most 
enhanced, by this invention, had obstinately 
'persisted in refu^inf^ tq mttke- any.^ompen-' 



sation to the inventor. The very men wh«se 
wealth had been acquired by the use of this 
machine, and who had grown rich beyond all 
former example, had combined their exer-. 
tions to prevent the patentee from deriving 
any emolument from his invention. Froni 
that State, in which he had first made and 
where he had first introduced his machine, 
and which had derived the most signal bene- 
fits from it, he had received nothing ; and 
from one State had he received the amount 
of half a cent per pound on the cotton 
cleaned with his machines in one year. Es- 
timating the value of the labor of one man 
at twenty cents per day, the whole amount 
which had been received by him, for his in- 
vention, was not equal to the value of the la. 
bor saved in one hour by his machines then 
in use in the United States. 

Notwithstanding these cogent arguments', 
the application was rejected by Congress. 
Some liberal minded and enlightened men 
from the cotton districts favored, the petition ; 
but a majority of the members from that sec- 
tion of the Union were warmly opposed to 
granting it. 

In the midst of these fruitless efibrts to 
secure to himself some portion of the ad- 
vantages which so many of his fellow citi. 
zens were reaping from his ingenuity, his ar- 
mory proceeded with a sure but steady pace, 
which bore him on to affluence. For the 
few following years he occupied himself prin- 
cipally in the concerns of liis manufactory, 
inventing new kinds of machinery, and?im- 
proving and perfecting the old. 

In January, 1817, Mr. Whitney Was mar- 
ried to Miss Henrietta F. Edwards, young- 
est daughter of the honorable Pierpont Ed- 
wards, late Judge of the District Court for 
the State of Connecticut. The fond' and 
quiet scenes of domestic life, afler which he 
had long aspired, but from which he . had 
been debarred by the embarrassed or unset- 
tled state of his affairs, how spread before 
him in the fairest light. Four children, a son 
and three daughters, added successively fresh 
attractions to the family circle. Happy in his 
home, and easy in his fortune, with a measitre 
of respectabilify among his fellow citizens, 
and celebrity abroad, which might well satisfy 
aA honorable ambition, he seemed to have in 
prospect, after a day of anxiety and toil, an 
evening unusually bright and serene. 

In this uniform and happy tenor, he 
passed the five following years, when a for- 
midable malady began to make its approach- 
es, by a slow but hopeless progress, which at 
length terminated his life. 

From the 12th November, 1824, his suffer- 
ings became almost unremitted, until the 8th 
January, 1825, when he expired, — ^retaining 
his consciousness to the last, closing his own 
eyos, and making an effort to close his mouth. 

In his person, Mr. Whitney was conside- 
rably above the ordinary size, of a dignified 
carriage, and of an open, manly and agreea. 
ble countenance. His manners were conci- 
liatory, and his whole appearance such as to 
inspire universal respect. Among his par-*' 
ticular friends no man was more esteemed. 
Some of the earliest of his intimate associ- 
ates were also among the latest. With one 
or two of the bosom friends of his youth hm 
kept up a correspondence by letter for thirty 
years, wiih marks of continually increasing 
regard. His sense of honor was high, and 
his feelings of resentment and indignation 
occasion^ly strong. * He,could,how<^rer, b^ 
cool when his opponent? werb heftt6d*|H||4 
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Itiaagii 2ioin3(ime3 surprized by passion, yet 
the uaparaileled trials of patieoce which he 
bad sustainei did not render him petulant, 
nor dlJ hU strong seuss of the injuries he 
had sufiered in relation to the cotton gin ini- 
pair the natural serenity of his temper. 

But the most remarkable trait in the char* 
acier ot' Mr. Whitney, aside from his inven- 
tive powers, wjs his perjrei^rance ; and this 
is the mire remarkable, because it is si com- 
raoato find men of great powers of mechan* 
ieal invention defective in thia quality. No- 
thing is more frequent than to see a man of 
the most fertile powers of inventiofi run from 
one piece of mechanism to another, leaving 
the former half finished ; or if he has com. 
pleted any thing, it is usual to find him aban- 
don it to others, too tickle to pursue the ad- 
vantages he might reap from it, or too sen si- 
live to struggle with the sordid and avaricious, 
who may seek to rob hint of the profits of 
his invention. 

It would be difficult to estimate the full 
ralue of Mr. Whitney's labors without going 
into a« minuteness of detail inconsistent with 
our limits. Every cotton garment bears the 
ingress of his genius, and the ships that 
transported it across the waters were the 
heralds of his fame ; and the cities that havc^ 
lidiMi to opulence by the cotton trade must at- 
tribute no small share of their prosperity to the 
inventor of the cotton gin. We have before 
us the declaration of the late Mr. Fulton, that 
Arkwright, Watt, and Whitney, (we could add 
Fulton to the number), were the three men 
who did most for mankind of any of their con- 
temporaries ; and, in tite sense in which he 
intended it, the remark in probably true. 

The foUowing observations of a distin- 
guished scholac and statesman, elicited in 
consequence of a recent visit to the cemete- 
ry of New-Haven, evince the estimation in 
which Ak*. Whitney's name is held, by one 
who is fully capable oi appreciating his 
meri.'s. Ai\er alluding to the monument of 
Gen. Humphreys, who introduced the fine 
wooUed sheep into the United States, the 
stranger remarks : " But Whitney's monu- 
roent perpetuates the name of a still greater 
public benefactor. His simple name wouh) 
have been epitaph enough, with the addition, 
perhaps, of *the inventor of the cotton gin.' 
How few of the inscriptions in Westminster 
Abbey couid be compared with that ! Who 
is there that, like him, has given his country 
a machine — the product of his own skill — 
which has furnished n large part of its po- 
pulation, ' from childhcKKi to age, with a lu- 
crative employment: by which their debts 
have been paid off; their capitals increased ; 
their lands trebled in value.* It may be said, 
indeed, that this belongs to the physical and 
material nature of man, and ought not to be 
compared with what has been done by thr 
intellectual benefactors of mankind — the 
Miltons, the Siiakspcarcs, and the Newtona. 
But it i^ quite certain that any thing short ofj 
the highest intellectual vigor — the brightest 
genius-^is suflictcnt to invent one of these 
extraordinary machines. Place a common 
mind before an oration of Cicero and a 
.«team engine, and it will despair of rivalling 
tlic latter as murli as the former; and v.e 
can by no means be persiia<led, that the po- 
culiar aptitude for combining find ap{»lying 
the simple powers of mechani»*fl so a? to pro- 
duco ths^A marvel loU]? pperatlonp, iloc!^ not 
imply a vivacity of tho imagination, cgt Ln-j 
i4riiottia tbit ci't't*^ pc^t and th^ caotcr. A^^d 
ihfo. frs to the «.{ject on MCt<ty, th« la^^hine, 



lit is true, operates, in the first instance, on! , Aftsr wo wert s.>mswhai settUd, I tound iim« » 
I u ' • I 1 -.- • - J .-^ - -.^-... ' ^OQk. around uie. andconmder whai waa paaiini;. At 

mere physical elements, to produce an accu- ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ p^^^^^,,^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^„ ^J ^^^ ^j,. 



'mulation and distribution of property. But 
o not all the arts of civilization ioliow in 



iraas ia Nsw York, in proportion t« the population* 
Hi in London. Wt saw and relieved several beg- 



'the train ? and has not he, who lias trebled |lg»f* >n'l>« •ircew of tb»t ci-y. The nttmber. alw, 
Itheraluc of land, created capital, rescued 1"^ P«»l«" *''",'»«" '•"•fj'*'*,''/'^^^^^^^ 

I, , . J , '^ ' f ' ''great, a thmk tiie excessive charges for house rent 

the population irom the necessity of emi.;!^„^ t„,i ^^,^ j^ 3^^^,^,^ j^jj i,y persons of slender 

means. Tbere muet be a great want of capital 
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jgrating, and covered a waste with plenty- 
has not he done a sen' ice to the country, oil 
the highest moral and intellectual character 7 
Prosperity i^ the 
all its refinements 

porous citizens added to the community, is 
an addition of so many thinking, inventing, 
moral, and immortal natures." 

On Mr. Whitney's tomb is the following 

inscription : 

EU WHITNEV, 

T\^ invdDtor of the Cotton Gin. 

Of UMcful tciencA and aiIm, the offieieni 

patfon and impruvtir. 

In t)Mt Mcial rAlntJunii of lif >, a mu<]»I of Pio^llencf . 

Whilr* private aff**«tion weepr at his tomK, 

\w country !u>nors hit memory. 

Bom Dec'^mber ^ 1765.— Di<«d January 8, 1825. 



among coal and wood merchauts, or a total absence 

x.iifi,ii»<..i,^. . "^ proper regulations. Sutficient fuel had not been 
«u«vi Mu^,Kiil^^.^^M^^y.»K^^^'*.^^iu^^^^^^^^ supply the rcguUr consumption ef the 

parent ol civilization, andfj^^y. anaitavaiui becaint so enhanced i«i coiiee. 

; and cverj' family of^ pros- |qu«nce, as 10 be almost out of the reach of the p»>or. 

ii_j A- ^L - :*.. :- The coals we consumed were double the price of 

what coals h&d cost in the surnoier. The coaLmer- 
chauta had promised, before the winter commenced, 
that they wuutJ supply fbe people at summer prices. 
But promises are slight otiligatio is,.when put in com. 
petition with intere.41. We paid for coal at the rate 
of seventeen dollars a ton. While in £ngland, we 
(thought forty shillings a chaldron a high price ; but 
in New Y^rk they were twice that sum. 

I Scott's WoftKs, Vol II,— -comprising the seven 
numbers already published of Conner dt Cooke'e 
cheap ediiion-^constituUB a very handsome volume 
indeed, large 8vo. Seven euch will complete the 
work. 
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LITLRARY NOTICEP. 
OsBEaVATIONB ON PROFESSIONS, LiTRRaTURE, MaN. 

NBRs, ASty Emtoaation, in tije Umtkd States and 

Canada, by the Rev. Isaac Fidleh : N. Y. J. &. J. 

HARrcR.— The Rev. Isaac came hither from England] 

in 1332, a radical in poliiics, and a disappointed',^ r«<. 1 • /• 1. . r l- w 

. . ,, , • J 1 f« I e i first. The design of all these treanses, of whtch 

churchman, lie knew a great deal of Hebrew, Sans- . . . t . r j 

. ^ ,. J «. I r I 11 ,1 there are to be eight, is, as most of our readers 

cnt, anu Arabic, and very little of the world; and 1. . , . . ., • «• 

, ^ , I • 11 1 • I u JidoubtiesB- remember, to elucidate, in compliaac« 

theretore reasoned very logically and wisely, that it t| ., .. ... ^., «i^bj 

** ' with a provis on in the will of the late Larl of Bridge. 



On the ADArTATioN or External NaTt^RR to thb 
Pmtsicai. CoNDrrioN or Man, dec. 4(e. bt Josn Kidd, 
M. D. 3lc. Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 
Philadelphia, Caret, Lea, 4 Blanchard*— This ie 
the second of the Bridge wster Treatises, that of 
Professor Wheutell, on Astronomy and General Phy- 
sics, noticed in this paper some weeks sgo, being th« 



:n an old rich country — where time and means are 

bundanc for acquiring every sort of knowledge*— 

his stock of Eastern languages could not find a mar- 

ket, there could be no reason to doubt that in a com. 



water, ** the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God« 
as manifested in the Creation.*' In order to st'mu. 
late adequate talent to undertake the work, ti^ht 
thousand povnds were appropriated by the noble and 



paratively new coomry, aiKf HI the midst of a reully , , ..,•,- . 

... . ,. .L.r, reverend testator, to be paid for it, leaving to the au- 

working and ever active population, absorbea for' . ... ^ ^ j • 1 ^ 

. ,. / , . , Jithor, moreover, the whole benefit to be den ved from 

the most part in providing for the material wants ot, , , r 1^- • • »r i^ • « 

,.^ , , ' . , . , T« ..• , the sale of his writings. \v hether wieeiy or not, it 

life, they would be m ready demand, upon thie syu , - - 1 u 



logism ho emigrated, end soon made the discovery, 
that as hispremiees were eroneous, so were his con. 
clusiene ; and tbat the man who came among us to 
leach Sanscrit for a living, would fare almost aaj 
well as a brc&<:hca.maker might among killed liigh. 
landers. 

The Ret. Ii.iact therefore, very soon retraced his 
ateps, converted by his great horror of American de- 
mocracy — and, above all, their inttcusibility to his me. 
rits— -intoa Harm admirer of his own country, and al- 
most into a believer in the possibility of rising in the 
church without patronage. We huve before at times 
quoted passages from this book, sufficient to show 
its general ilUinformcd and splenetic judgments con. 
ccrning every thing .American. W*e mark a single 
one only to.day, to shew into what bands tiie clerical 
radical fell, on his arrival in this city : 

The person at whose house we had taken lodgings 
was an Englishman, a painter, who informed me that 
he bnd lived some years in Liverpool ; but from the 
hen 
been 



may yet be too early to determine, it has been 
deemed proper to divice the subject into eight parta, 
assigning XIOOO to each. Ilenro the volume imw 
beiore us. As a separate and popular treatise, em. 
bodying a train of facts, rather than entering into 
any controversial discussion, and pointing out akiU. 
fully, and often unexpeclcdiy, evidences of the adap. 
taiion of the external world to the organization* 
wsntg, and powers of man, — it ie certainly well exr. 
cuted,and fulfils saiisfaciorily xia design. It ie, two, 
so wholly free from scientific prstsntion^ though 
written with full and well-considered knoHl«dgc« 
that it will attract many readers, whom an array of 
learned terms might liave discouraged. It ia a vol. 
uine that may be read with satisfaction, even aAer 
Paley's comprehensive and admirable Natural Thee 

GaEBNaANK*s Periodical Library, No's 1 to 7. 
r. K. Greenbank^ No. 9, Franklin Place, Phila. 
idelphia. — This is the title of an octavo work in 



ivy weight of ratps, lithe*, and laxeH, ho had notjipamphlei form, issued weekly at J|5 per annum. It 
'11 able TO vram A livinff. He still had a shop there,! - ^ e tr rr> 1 »»• «• « 

and intended to return it" the reform bill should pass. I *^*'"«>'*'« ^^ Voyages. TravcU. History, Biography. 
He so often spoke with contempt and bitterness of; Select Memoirs, popular science, personal advec 
kings, nobility, priests, and taxes, that it was evident! turen. Poems, &.c. &.c., each No. contaimng 48 p«* 
at oncp under wl.at dt^nomination he might be clas.; g„, and the whole, when bound in volumes at tho 
sed. He wa.q a radical, a Ktinibicr, a frequenter of. ^„j ^ . ^ „^_, .^..i.-..^ ^n .- racAo 
Tammany Hsl!, and of the lowest somety. ij •"'^ ^^ ^^^^ 7"'. '"'^king a collection of 2500 pa^# ; 
blushed to think that such a person and myself shouldj ^^^ constituting a work which, if well selected, can 

only be rivalled in cheapness by the hamisome edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels now rtibUshinip by 
Messrs. Conner 6l Cooke, of this city, another num. 
her of which has ju«t appeared. Among the subjects 
tertained against the English. His wife, n most | of the numbers before us, we find Hazlitt*s TravaU 
worthy and Industrious ^oman, told us, that had her in Eifrop^— the History of Peter the QrenV^^yit. 
hatband been industriouj and careful, they ought Lambe'a admired SUaayeuxui^r the Utle of £Uar—«iMi 

have aftTs4-a»on«y, and becti ln4ej*enient, but thati 15-.^^^ ,^4 r».\ ^xi r» 1 . « ^*. 

they cottW: with the vime awans. bv.e bfeo m.««h|r ^^ ^**^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^""^^ Po*taloKi." wM^ 
moro corofoTtabie in Uvorpool* copioa* oxiraetf fix)xa hU Wftrk^, ilkaciwtlTrt o^ 



have entertained jiimilar seutimf^nrs on such a sub- 
ject. He had gone t<i Ameri<?a to improve hi« con.j 
diiion, bat had not fliund that improvement reiiUzod.l 
lie hnfpd, ami cordially railed at the .American! 
people, their manners, and ti»e prejttdice«^ they en 
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plan of £dueatioiH*and lastly, a brief Mtmotr of i Haired and Love; and the Four Yeara' Post (der t^ of being ta a rock amid this coDouaaioo ot tbe mu 
Komer, tbe German poet, wrtttun by his faihcr. ! vierjahrige Poiten,) na well aa sererat small poems, jjtiona. I moat go forth-- 1 muat oppoae my daiiitf 

The hiatory of ibia intereating character, ihough f°^ *».• "'•« f^^iS^*^ '^n'?^' commenced some breast to the waves of the atorm. Could I, think 
' ^..* . r ***"« before, the Mmers (Die Bergknappen.) Part •"" -'•«'« «i-^/*f .»^t.»»»^ .« .-i«i.^»^ -,..1. m,^mV 

he left four volumes of wrmoga upon a variety of ^f ,„ <>p^r^ ^hich he had writied for Beethoven. The 
eu!jecte behind him, when he died at tbe early age ;• Return of Ulysaes, was also ready, and he hud, like, 
of two and twenty, ia but little known to the English |wiae, prepared a luultnude of plans, buth of small and 

reader, except through the poetry oi Mrs. Hemans. 1^"«« P\?«"- u\^''''>^ T ^l*""! **•*" ''Tcrf '"* 
- . -, , * . , . . t J i. accomphsh all this la the short space of fifteen 

It M well that a name so associated with deeds of jmonths, had he not possessed great facility of com- 
ralor and patriotic song, and that ia dear to idolatry 'position, which he had at quired by his numerous ear. 
to every German heart, should be more familiar 10 1 
our ears; and we therefore, though shrinking from' 
thua mu ilating the well told atory of hia romantic 



iy exerciaes. The collecting tlie hiatoric materials, 
and ak etching the plan, was what coat him most 
time ; and, as an example of his rapidity, he was 
able to write a Urge work m the space only of a few 
^f9t before us, yenture upon a compendium of a Me. ; weeks of entire seclusion and umntvrruptod exertion, 
moir which has given us almost thrilling pleasure injA summer's residence at Doblingen, an agreeable 
the perusal. 'ivillige near Vienna, affonled every facility of '^^ 



this 



Caul Tbeodobb Korncr, bom 23d Sept. 1791, wss' 



kind. 



His productions experienced, on the whole, a re. 



the son of a Saxon counsellor of appeals, who seems .ception far beyond hia expectations. The public 



feeling showed itself the most enthuaiastically at the 
first rcpreaentation of Zriny. The author was called 
to appear before the audience in person, an honor al- 
together unuaual in Vienna. But the aingle voices 
ot certain critical judges, the favorable opinion ot the 
juriicious few, was yet more gratifying to his feelings.' 
The friendly judgment of Goethe reached him from] 
aiar; and, by his influence, the Bri^e, the Green 
Domino, and the Expiation, wi>re brought out at 
Weimar, with particuUr care and with eminent 
success. !j 

Koroer was now, at the age of twenty, where |; 
most literary men have been contented at arriving, 
with an additional score of years upon their heads. 
Wealth, ur at least a competency, was, as well as 
reputation, hia ; he received an official appointment 
from the Government, in conaequence of the public;! 
approbation that attended hie literary efforts, and; 
everything seemed to combine to make his lot most 
enviable ; while he still preserved that steadiness 
of aoul which ia both the companion and the guardian 
of magnanimity, and keepa the soaring mind from 
being chained down to the height of fame it haa first 
won, by fixing its eagle ken upon the loftier eleva. 
tions yet to be attained. 



•I 



early to have appreciated the remarkable character' 
of his son, even though his early childhood was not 
distinguished by that precocity of knowletlge which, 
in some instances, so gratifies the vanity of parents. 
** Tenderness of heart, and strong aifection for those 
who had won his love, united with singular firmnese 
and strength of mind, and very quick and lively. 
powers of fancy,** are mentioned as the distinguibii. 
ing features of his character at a very early period of 
his life. To these wo may add, that a sentiment of 
piety, or, as phrenologists would term it, renfratton,' 
seems early to have been a marked quality of his 
natural disposition ; and even when in extreme youth, 
and full of boyish vivacity, he conceived the idea of 
" a pocket.bouk for Christians," which was *o con.; 
slstof historical treatises, spiri ual sonnets, and pas.| 
sages from scripture illusirated with engravings; al 
great part of which plan he actually executed while 
pcrauing his academical career at Fryburgh. The 
eventful part of Korner's lit'e comrrences about the { 
age of 19, when, after leaving college, we fiod him! 
at Vienna, full uf youthful life and spirit, ass ciating 
with Humboldt and S«'legel, and devoting his morn' 
ings to assiduous study ; while hia evenings were 
passed in tbe best society which that refined capital i 
atTords. His varied acquirements and high accom. 
phshments here received their last finish ; and t^e 
hopes of his judicious father, in placing the gifted 
youth ** on a distinguished po' : ..here his mental ho. 
rizon would be extended, and hia inclination to ad- 
vancement and to perfection incited and encouraged,** i 
were fully accomplished in the advancement madc; 
by Koraer in general knowledge and reputation. | 
He who had ao energetically availed himaelf of every 
opportunity of studying books and men, became an 
author himself, and mide the living world ihetcst' 
of hid powers The nature of hia early studies, the 
babits of the last few months of his life, and the dis- j 
tinciioiie attending success as a dramatic writer at 

Vienna, wi h, perhaps, some strong prepossessions', 

fi*- *u» -»....^ ^i a i.;!!«- .«;»i. .»!....« k-. «.— - r. 'proved and UlesHcd the choice of their son, and re- 
tor the course 01 Schiller, with whom he was a ta. if . < • .■ /r . r wi ^ ■ • • 

. /. 1 . ,^ joiced in the effects ot a noble and inspiring sentu 

Yonte proteg: at ton years of age, determined ^.or. jmcnt. 

ner to write for the uage. j l^^^, ^nJ literary diatinciion had now fully crown- 

His first essays, says his biographer, conai.'iicd ofied this favored youth ; but his soul panted for more. 

two oic act pieces, in Alexandrines— the Bride, and Martial glory had ever been a slumbering passion in 

the Green Dviniino, whicli were both received with I. • .• ,_ j .• r i* » 

I 1 . 1 c ^ «ii j.u V u. .~ . u 'l»"s romantic bosom; and the cry of hid oppressed 

much applause. A farce called the i^ight.wati-h was : * ' *^^ 

also very successful. Koraer now begsn to attempt :|<^o«n^ry kindlini; ihe feelings of patriotism he pos. 
euhjects of a p iMionate and tragic nature, which had isesscd to an enthusiastic degree, called out the senti 



you, stand aloof, contented to celebrate with weak, 
inspiration the success of my conquering brethren 7 
I am aware that yon will auflfer much anxiety. ^Mf 
mother too will weep— may God be her comfort i-* 
I cannot spare you this trial. That I simply offer ny 
life is of little import; but that I offer it, erowned m 
it is with all the flowery wreutha of love, of friend, 
ship and of joy, — thai I cast away the sweet aci^ 
sattoos which lived in the conviction that I have 
caused you no inquietude, no anguish,-— this indeed 
IS a sacrifice which can only be opposed to auch a 
prize I*' 

There is nothing extant in any language to anr- 

pa^a the tenderness snd heroism of this Utter. Had 

it been lost by any accident, tfie brighteat link ia 

the dazzling chain of his life bad been lost. It U 

from knowing not only the real worth of tho offerifig 

which Komer made to hia country, bbt the value 

which he himself put npon it, that we ean sppreeialc 

his noble aacrifice to duty and patriotism. The fbl. 

! lowing is a translation of hia farewell addrea* w W« 

affianced bride : 



Farewell, farrwcN >~wilh Mtent grM q( lirart 

I bftfattu; Killru, to follow duty now ; 
And if a»ileiit tear un*»idi:«o siart, 

It wl'l tK»i. lox-e, diKf race a soldier'* brew. 
WliervVr I ntain, ■hou]4l>»y my path illuuic. 
Or d«:iich «>n(win« ibe rarlaitd of ihc tomb. 
Thy Uively toriu ihali float my path above, 
Am enidv my soul to raptut« sinl to love I 

1> hail aod M<w, fwinn spirit of my Hfe, 
The ardent Eral that fris my iMitii on Arc ( 

That bids me lak a part in j-onder sirii«. 
And tor iht <iwiird, awliile, furftofcc th« Irrr. 

F'tr, K6e thy miiwtrrrs dreamt were not (01 vain 

IVhieh be m ott hath ballow'd in hie Mraiti i 

O ft thf patriot atrWV: at l^ncth awake I 

There )et »<• fly. and allitt tnilr partake. 

The rictor*« floriou^- wreath »ball blooai mere briglK 

Tua/« p)uek*d amid ibis >)y< of love and aoug. 
And my vnunx vpirit halls with pore delifbt 

The bfipe fuUiiPd which Itliathohviish'd lonQ. 
Let m« but atrumUt for my coutitiy'a good, 
E*en thotiffh I »bed for her my warm Hfe blend, 
And now oiie kiw^e'en tbott|ih the last i* pioy»-' 
For tlicre can be no death for our true love. 

Theodore Korner left Vienna on the 15ch March, 
j 1813, and arriTed at Breslau Just ^s Major Lutaow 




act, called tlie Expiarion. lie now considered him. 1 "Germany rii»es!*' he wmte to his father: "thei 



Prussian eagle by the beating of hrr mighty wtn{,'it,j| 
awakes, in all true hearts the great hope of German;! 



The world of joy, (says the father of Komer) by; «»• forming tbe free corps wbich afterwarda became 

so much distinguished under his name. The reeona. 
mendations Korner had brought from Vienna to tb« 
most influential per ons in the army, procured him a 
cordial reception in this gallant band ; and entering 
as a private trooper, he so devoted himself to the ser. 
vice that he was soon elected a lieutenant by hie 
comrades. Lutzuw's free corps were solemnly coiw 
secreted in the village church of Zohten, a choral 
hymn written by Komer being sung upon the oceo. 
sion, and the clergyman administering to each nietn- 
her an oath to die for his count ry-~" a coneecratioa 
to death." as Korner calls it, which sunk deeply into 
his poetic mind, and perhaps suggested that forbed. 
ing of his cnrly fate which prompted some of his 
noblest verses, and aent him into battle with the 
stern zeal nf one dooiied of Heaven. The life of a 
partisan ofTIccr must have been Elysium to the ad> 
venturous and romantic spirit of Korner, as be and 
his bold comrades, like ** Marion and his men,*' er, 
to go nearer home, like Schiller's band of robbers, 
would sally from the forest upon his country's inva* 
ders, and, by the music of his own war.hymns, charge 
upon tho astonished foe. They who witnessed the 
effect produced by the German minstrels here in 
Ringing the following fine battle.song of Komer, can 
! imagine how, in scouring the country, it must hare 
rung fr.vri the throats of a thousand trooper? i 

Lutioio'a mu Chase, 



which he was now surrounded, and in which he sooni 
found himself at home, excited in him feelings of sc 
liordant kind. Far from being enervated by it, his 
ardent naturo received a new impulse ; all hia facul. 
tics were excited: and the objects uf his emulation 
were constantly placed higher. And no instructive, 
warning, or exciting voire was ever heard in vain, 
when it had once gained his esteem, whether by in. 
te!lect, knowledge and experience, or by the charms 
of female accomplishment. In this manner he was 
much indebted, not only to the intimacy of Huml)oldt, 
and of Schlegel, but also to the elegant society which j 
met at the house of the celebrated female poet, Caro.{ 
iinw Pitrhlcr, and of Madame de Pereira. But it was* 
I to be attributed to a softer sentiment, that of love, 
that tho faculties of his youth, were pre!«crved, un. 
weakened, amid the perils of a seducing capital. A | 
lovely being, as if sent by Heaven as his guardian 1 
angel, ench.iinod him, both by the charms of beauty 1 
and of soul. Korncr*s parents came to Vienna, ap.i 



pelf prepared to venture on the production of the 
Hungarian L<»onidae, Zriny. Thia was fullnwed by 
an app tiling drama, raligd Hcdwig, and a irfi;jredy, 



called R.)i3anun(J. taken Yroin English hisiory. Uij. I j freedom. My poetioart sighs for my country-^let me:| 
last dramatic work of a serious kijid, Jtiseph H«y. tnot prove myself Jicr unworthy son. Now that I'! 
dorich, w^ns founderl on a real incident, the sclf.v'tai:. 'know what hnppines.4 can ripen for me in this iifi»—- '! 
rifice of a br.ive Austrian subaltern otTicer. who de- now that the star ot fortune sheds on me its mosti 
v.Ki^d hia own ife to sive that 01 bis liratenant. He jcheering influence — now Is this a sacred ioelinp| 
•till found lime, nottviih^randing these works, to pro. •which animates mel — this mighty conviction tha' no; 
duco three snail comic piaces, the Cousin from ore. 'j sacrifice can be too great for that greateat Cdortili 
2&0XL tbe Otfieerof the Uuard (V^acht.Meister,) and'blossiti^. our oouatry's freedom! A groat age ra~ 
Htm Qovetnesst alee two operas, the Fhiher-girl, or' 'quires great soulif, snd I feel, within thyveU; thefacui. 



Whar IA It That bcamH inihr Srichi ^tinsbiiiA, 

Ami ochotv jvi nearer ami rusAU r1 
And <cf : bow U ^-rrnd* In « loiifi dark Hn«, 
A ui liarli ! how itn h.>mi In tbe distance Cfiai!4Xi^ 

To inipmA with hA'ti^Ul ih« hearer ! 
And jwk Y*" w hni fii' in^ liv tlnrlnjt racel 
'i'iii« i*-- L'-::/..iW> '.vli.I an:i <1-'«j»»t^hi»; rhR* ! 

J^tV, tlK'j Unve xhP ar.rlr Wi>M ui -lUenci? aU, 

And from uiU m his! "xr** s*.",":! ijirp: 
l^ afTii>u»h tfuy )J tir 111 Uw di-«'p Tiipliri^M. 
Ttien ye'il ttem the hurrali : ai:d the rif*? hsiUJ 

Aitd (h« frve win tM fnl'tiiig ai>d dyin^: ) 
/j.J r,*K yp T ikat me&na lintir daring twc 7 
Tmt«i— Luaow'4 a-iti wA detiwr'ttc cXUv^ I 
^ti9n xl^ Tine bobgbs twine, ib« l^bine wav^ s9\ 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAD JOVRNAI^ AND 



But Mse, they fViarlm approach the iliorc, 

And they leap tn the itfeaiD, aad awtiii proudly o*flr, 

And stand on the bank beilda taSm ! 
And ask ye what meana the daring race ? 
Tliia ia~La:aow*8 wild and desperate ctaaae ! 

Why roars in the valley the raging flgbt, 
Where swords clash red and gory f 
. Olleree Is tile stitfe of that deadly flght. 
For the spark of young Freedom is newly allgfat, 

And It breaks Into flames of gk>ry ! 
And ask ye what means the daring race 1 
This l»~Lutaow*s wild and desperate chase ! 

flee yon warrior who lies on a gory spot, 

Fran life conpelled to sever ; 
^ et he never is heard lo lament his lot. 
And his son! at its parting sliall tremble not, 

Since his oountiy is saved forever ! 
And if ye will ask at the end of his race, 
■ 0tUl *iia— Lalxow*s wild and desperate chase ! 

The wlht chaae, and tbtj German chase 

Against tyranny and oppression! 
' Therefore weep not, loved friends, at this last embrace, 
For fteedom has dawa*d on our kiv'd birtli-place, 

And our death shall ensure its poesession ! 
And *twUl ever be said ft-oiu race to race, 
This wa*— Lutiow*s wild and desperate chase ! 

The hand that traced these spiriuatirring linea, 

was also a complete master of the sword ; and whilo 

painting, music, and dancing, in each of which he 

«xo6lled, had not been negf^cted in Komer's educa. 

<ion« he wa9 also thoroughly skilled in horsemanship, 

4 capital swimmer, and much practised in rifle-shoo^. 

4ng. Such a soldier, with animal spirits that never 

tired, mast have been the life of the corps of which 

he was a member, and, indeed, he was appreciated 

accordingly, as his commander made him adjutant to 

the regiment, for the express purpose of having one 

so valued near his own person. The promotion nearly 

cost him his life, as the following account by his bio. 

grapher, of the peril encountered by that portion of 

the regiment to which Komer thus became attached, 

and which, separated from the rest, upon particular 

duty, folly shows : 

The gallant troop acquired considerable renown, 
and harassed 'the enemy mach, especially by cutting 
off bis commnnications. A plan was in consequence 
laid by the Freuch Emperor for the extirpation of the 
corps, that, as a deterring example, no man should 
be left alive. The armistice, concluded at this mo. 
liiement, afforded an opportunity for putting it in prac 
tice. (The Dul^e of Padua, it is observable, partic 
ularly profitted by this armistice ; for being shut up 
in Leipzing by generals Woronzow and Czemichef, 
' with the co.operation of two battallion s of the Lnt. 
zow infantry, he was only saved by this cessation of 
hostilities.) 

Major von Lutzow had received official informa- 
tion of the armistice at Plauen. With out expecting 
to meet with any opposition, he chose the shonest 
route to rejoin the Infantry of his corps, having re. 
ceived the most confidental assurances of safety from 
the enemy's commanding officers, and proceeded 
.along the high road, without interruption, to Kitzen, 
a Tillage in the neignborhood of Leipzig ; but hear 
be found himself surrounded and menaced by a very 
superior force. Tbeodore Korner was despatched to 
demand an explanation, but' instead of replying, the 
commander of the enemy struck him with his sword ; 
and it being now twilight, a general attack was made 
on the three squadrons of the Lutzow cavalry before 
they had drawn asabrc. Several were wounded and 
taken, and others dispersed in the surrounding coun. 
try ; but Migor von Lutzow himself was saved by 
the assistance of a squadron of Uhlans, who being in 
advance with the Cossacks, formed the vanguard. 
and consequently were not assailed at the same mo. 
ment. He reached with a considerable body of his 
troops, the right bank of the Elbe, where the infantry 
of his corps and a squadron of its cavalry were already 
collected. 

Komor received the first blow, which he was not 
■prepaired to parry, as he approached cloae to the 
enemy's commanding officer to deliver his message 
without drawing his sabre, and was thus severely 
wounded in the head : the second blow only inflicted 
a slight injury. He fell back, but speedily recover, 
ed himsel/,.>nd his spirited steed bore him in safety 
to a neighboring wood. He was here occupied, at 
the first moment, witli the asststance of a comrade, 
in binding up his wounds, when he perceived a troop 
of the enemy, who were in pursuit, riding towards 
him. His presence of mind did not forsake him^ but 
turning towards the woods he called with a loud 
voice, '* Fourth squadron, — Advance !'* — His strata, 
gem suceeeded — ^the enemy were appalled, drew 
back, and thus afforded him time to conceal himself 
deeper in the wood. It had now become dark, 
and he found a place in .the thickat whore he could 
remain isodiscovered, 



The pain of the deeper wound became very severe, 

bis strength was exhausted, and his last hope was 

gone. It was in this extremity that he composed the 

beautiful sounet, of which the following is a transla. 

tion : 

fkreweil U Life. 
Written in the night of the 17th and I8th of June, as f lay, se- 
verely wuundill and helpless in-a wood, exp%tinf to die. 

My deep wound bume^-roy pale lips quake in death,~ 

I feel my fainting heart resign its streiigtb. 

And reaching now the limit of my life, 
Lord, to thy will f yield my parting breath. 

Yet many a dream hath chirmed my youthAil eye : 

And must life's fairy visions all deuait 1 

Oh surely no, for all that fired my heart 
To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 

And that Mr form that won my earliest vow, 

That my young spirit prised all else above. 

And naw adored as freedom, now as love, 
Stands in seraphic guise, before me now ; 

And OS my fading senses fhdc away, 

It beckons me, on high, to realms of endlen day. 

This beautiful requiem was not, however, the last 
verses Korner was destined to write. His bleeding 
and senseless body was found by some peasants, and 
after being partially restored by their kindness, he 
was removed to Carlsbad ; and, recovering from his 
wounds in a few months, he hastened back to his 
companions in arms, to meet the glorious fate which 
his prophetic soul had always whispered should 
crown his fortunate career. We give the account of 
his last moments without abridgment. 

** Major von Lutzow had determined on conducting, 
in person, a part of the cavalry of his corps in an 
attack on the enemy's rear, which was to take place 
on the 2dch of August. Towards evening they arrived 
at a place of refreshment provided for the French; the 
troops made use of it, and after two hourr rest con. 
tinned their march to afiwood near Rosenberg. Here 
they concealed themselves while waiting the return 
of a scout, who was to bring them intelligence of 
the readiest way to a camp of the enemy which was 
badly guarded, at the distance of a couple German 
miles (stunden). In the mean time some Cossacks, 
who were placed on the look.out on a neighboring 
eminence, perceived a transport of ammunition and 
provisions, escorted by two companies of infantry. It 
was immediately determined to attack them, and the 
enterprise proved perfectly successful. Major von 
Lutzow .ordered the Cossacks (about one hundred 
horse) to head the attack, and took half a squadron 
to fall on the flank of the enemy, leaving the re- 
maining half where they were, in order to cover 
the rear. He himself led the assault made on 
the flank, and Korner acted as adjutant by his side. 
An hour previous to this, and during the rest in the 
wood, Korner produced his last poem, ** The Sword 
Song." He had written it in his poeketiiook in the 
dawn of the 36th of August, and was actually en. 
gaged in reading it to a friend when the signal for 
the attack was made. 

On the high road from Gadebush to Schwerin, 
close to the wood which ia situated about half a mile 
(haibe.stund) from Rosenberg, the action took place. 
The enemy were more numerous than had been sup. 
posed, but after a short resistance they fled, not hav. 
ing been cut off in sufficient time by the Cossacks, 
across a small plain to tho neighboring grove of on. 
derwood. Among those who pursued them most 
boldly was Korner ; and here it was he met with that 
glorious death which he had so often anticipated, and 
celebrated with so much enthusiasm in his poems \ 

The tirailleurs, who had quickly found a rallying 
point in the low wood, sent, from thence, on the 
pursuing cavalry a shower of balls. One of these 
struck Korner in the abdomen, after having passed 
through his horse's neck; it wounded the liver and 
spine»and deprived him of speech and consciousness. 
His countenance remained imchanged, and evinced 
no trace of any sensation of pain. Nothing was ne. 
glected that could tend to save him ; hie friends im. 
mediately raised him up ; and of the two who hast, 
ened to assist him, through the continued fire on this 
point, one followed him about half a year after, who 
may bo placed among the moat noble and accbm. 
plished youths who were inspired, and who have in. 
spired otherst in the sacred cause*— the noble Fri. 
es6n. Komer was carefully carried to a neighbour* 
ing wood, and was delivered to the care of a skilful 
surgeon,' but all human help was vain ! 

The action, which, after this loss, ao universally 
regretted, took a very sharp direction, was speedily 
brought to a conclusion. The Lutzow cavalry press, 
ed forward, like enraged lions, into the underwood, 
and all who could not escape were shot, sabred, or 
taken. The small but dear sacrifice of this day, 
which consisted, beside Komer, of Count Harden- 
borg» t» very promising and interesting young ntan, 



and a Lutzow yager, required now a worthy burial. 
The remains of the three valiant fallen soldierafwere 
placed upon a carriage, and conducted in the van 
with the prisoners, anid with the transport that was 
captured. The French troops, who had hastened 
forward, did not venture immediately to follow the 
train, as they occupied much time in scourin^f the 
wood, in which they suspected that troops were lying 
in ambush. 

Korner was interred under an oak, near a mile-stooe 
on the road from Lubelow to Dreikrug, near the vil. 
age of Wobbolio, which is about a mile from Lud- 
wigslust. He was buried with all the honours of war. 
and with all the marks of esteem and love of his 
deeply.affected brethren in arms. 

Among those friends who covered his tomb with 
turf, there was one named von Barenhorst, a noble 
and accomplished youth, who found it impossible to 
survive such a death ; and a few days after, being 
placed on a dangerous post in the battle of Goehrde, 
he threw himself on the enemy with these words: 
** Komer, I follow ihee ; (Korner Ich folge dir ;") and 
fell, pierced with many balls ! 

The 9i9ter of Korner died shortly after of a broken 
heart for the loss of her brother, and waa buried in 
the same grave. 

Thus when it had only shone for two and twenty 
summers, went out the light of one of the noblest 
souls that ever moved in the ranks of war ; — thus 
was quenched one of the most glorious spiriu that 
ever gave its breath to song. For scarcely since the 
young king of Israel led the anthems of triumph over 
the mockers of his country*s God, subdued by his 
boyish arm, has the world witnessed ihe combination 
of early genius and chivalrie heroism that met in 
Carl Theodore Komer. * 



SUMMARY. 



Afa<i{rt</,May 28.--.With profound grief we announce 
to our readers the death of Mr. Charles S. Walsh» 
Secretary of Legation of the United States at tliia 
Court. This gentleman had been some time ill ; till 
at length, having exhausted all the resources of med. 
ical science, he determined to try the effects of a 
change of air. Accordingly he left town, accompa- 
nied by his physician and a faithful attendant, in or- 
der to proceed lo Valencia; but his sickness over- 
came him on the way, and he was obliged to stop at 
Quintanar de la Orden, where he fell a victim to the 
violence of a confirmed consumption* What makes 
the affliction more grievious, is the fact that he was 
cut off in the bloom of life, being not more than 33 
years of age, and in the midst of a distinguished 
career. 

The deputy of the Minister of the United States, wlio 
arrived at Quintanar soon after the death of Mr. 
Walah, made arrangements for the celebration of fane, 
ral honors, with sll the respect and decorum which 
time and circumstances would permit. There waa 
no want of co-operation on the part of the authoritiea, 
civil and ecclesiastical ; and he was interred (conform, 
ably to the intentions of said Minister) with all the 
honors due to his rank. Under this sad bereavement 
it may serve to console the family of this gentleman, 
to know that nothing has been omitted to^iefong his 
life ; that he was surrounded with all the aide which 
science and friendship could dictate, and that he died 
reeognixedby the Church at a CkrittUtft Catholic, 

A few days since, as the President of the Ithaca 
and Owego Rail Road, in company with John Ran- 
del, Jr., the engineer in chief, and an assistant engi- 
neer, were tjaversing a part of the road, a thunder 
shower come on. The former person took refuge 
from the storm, in a shop, while the engineer and 
his assistant went on further, and sheltered them- 
selves in a bam. While these persons were there, 
a flash of lightning struck the ham. Knocked down 
the two gentlemen last mentioned, and killed a man 
and horse sunding very close at their side.— [Albs- 
ny D. Adv.] 

[From the Montreal Gazette^ 13M intt.] 
The Honorable Mr. Cass, Secretary of War of the 
U. States, accompanied by the Honorable Isaac Hill, 
U. S. Senator for the State of New Hampsbiro, and 
Lieut. Prentiss, of the U. S. Army, returned from 
Quebec yesterday in the St. George steamer, took up 
their residence at the Exchange Coffee House, and 
proceeded this morning by the Upper Canada Stages 
on their way te the Falls of Niagara, dec. It is to be 
regretted that the short stay made by the Secretary oi i 
War, as well as the strictprivaoy which he maintain- 
#4 both here and at Quebpe, ahould have ^rex«pl^ . 
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hb receiving the ettentionfl of (which he seemed so 
•tadiously to avoid) the citizens of both places would 
have felt happy in bestowing upon this distinguished 
ornament of the present American Cobinet 

Large Ouns, — The largest guns ever fired are the 
Turkish cannon at the Dardanelles, the diameter of 
which is two feet three inches, and a stone shot irom 
which struck the Windsor Castle, of 98 guns, and 
cut her mainmast almost in two, and nearly knocked 
her two decks into one. Oar young midshipmen used 
to crawl into these guns on their hands and knees. 
A gun almost as large was found at Algiers. But the 
largest shot of any sort ever fired by Europeans, 
was that from the new mortar used by the French at 
Antwerp. This shell was two feet in diameter, and 
weighed when empty, 916 lbs. It contained 99 lbs 
of powder, and its total weight was consequently 
1,015 lbs. — ^The mortar from which it was discharged, 
weighed 3,700 lbs. and the gunpowder to load it was 
301bs.— This was really prodigious. We must add, 
that at the Dardanelles, one of the great Turkish 
shot struck the bows of that magnificent ship the 
KoYbX George, and wonderful to relate, that one shot 
alone nearly sunk her. According to the Baron de 
Tot, the weight of the Turkish shot was 1,000 lbs, 
and the charge of gun powder 330 lbs. — [London pa.] 

CoLLEOF OE Phtsictans. — ^Tbc fifth public assem. 
bly took place on Monday evening. The literary 
attraction of the evening was an elegant paper, from 
%(ie pen of Sir Henry Halford, and read by himself, 
**On the deaths of certain eminent persons of anti. 
quity,** from which the audience were given to under, 
stand that Sylla, the Dictator, died of an abscess; 
Flaccus of pleurisy: and Pomponius Atticus, of dys- 
entery, after having left ofT food and physic. The 
paper went into an interesting and amusing parallel 
between the poisoning of Britannicus by Nero, and 
that of Sir Theodosius Boughton by Donellan, in our 
own country, about half a century ago, both deaths 
having been produced by laurel water ; and, in concln 
sion, the last 10 days of Alexander were described 
with as much minuteness as if the Macedonian hero 
had been a patient ot the favourite physician of 
George the Fourth* 

The President has recognized Charles Augustus 
Heckscher as Consul of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Sehwerin. Also, George Follin as Vice-Consul of 
Mexico for the port of Philadelphia. 

Department of State, July 8. — Information has 
been received from our Consul, George Moore, Esq. 
at Trieste, that a I^igjit House has been erected on 
the extremity of the Teresian Mole, which forms the 
aoathwestem side of the harbor of the city. The 
lighl ia elevated about one hundred and thirty feet 
above the water, and may be seen from the deck of 
a Teasel at the distance of thirteen mites. In order 
to diatingiiish it from all others on the coast, the light 
ia made to intermit, so as to appear for half a minute, 
then disappear for the same length of time alternately. 

Navt Department, Jirur 8. — The fleet Surgeon in 
the Mediterranean, under date of April 4, on board 
the frigate United States, writes : 

But one death from sickness has occurred iti the 
squadron for three month 9, which was on board this 
snip, being the first victim of disease since leaving 
America. 

No death has occurred in either the Constellatioii 
or the John Adams during the last three months. 

InduHry^-^Mtin must have occupation or be mis- 
erable- Toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of 
health and enjoy ement. The very necessity which 
overconoea our natural sloth is a blessing. The 
whole world does not contain a pri^r or a thorn 
which divine mercy could have spread. We are 
happier with the sterility, which we can overcome by 
industry* then we could have been with spontaneous 
plenty and undounded profusion. The body and the 
mind are improved by the toil that fatigues them. — 
The toil 10 a thousand times rewarded by the pleas 
ui'e which it betows. Its enjoyments are peculiar. — 
No wealth can purchase them, no indolence can 
taste them. They flow from the exeriiens which 
they repay. 

Destructive Fire. — A correspondent at Watertown, 
JeflTerson county, announces the following unwelcome 
intelligence. 

** We have this morning added to the list of our 
heavy calamities by fire and flood, the loss of the 
large cotton factory of Messrs. L. Beebee ii> Co. It 
waa discovered to be on fire about 11 o'clock this 
morning, (Sunday, 7th July,) and so rapid was the 
progreaa of the destroying element, that in less than 
an hour* the entire pile of buildings was a heap of 
ruins. But very little of the property which tlie 
building contained was saved. Raw codon, menu. 
Pictured f^oodB^ and the extensive and valuable ma. 



chinery, all went together. The loss is from 150 to 
200,000 dollars. 

This fiictory was one of the most perfect and ex. 
tensive in the state. It was built of stone, five sto- 
ries high, and of great value, aside from the large 
capital invested iff it. 

In addition to the above, the JeflTerson Reporter, 
extra, of the 7th inst. sutes, that the fire was sup- 
posed to have been caused by spontaneous combus. 
tion, and that but 9^5,000 was insured. — [Albany 
Argus.] 

A copper mine has recently been discovered near 
HonesdiBile, Pa. which is likely to prove an extensive 
and permanent source of wealth to the owner. The 
ore is said to be of excellent quality. A mine of iron 
ore has recently been found in Sandy Creek town- 
ship, Mercer county, in a neighborhood possessing 
great advantages in timber and water power. 

India Rubber Tt^le Cloths. — >We have recently 
seen,and have in our possession, a sample of a new and 
superior kind of covers for tables and stands. They 
are manufactured by Samuel Steele & Co, Woodbu. 
n^,Ct. They are conposed of cotton, with a composi. 
tion of India rubber, dec. varnished and bronzed in 
an elegant manner. They coat but little more than 
the common oil cloth, and are much superior both for 
beauty and durability. One very important quality 
which they possess over any oil covers, is their elas. 
ticity, as they can be doubled in every possible man. 
ner, without breaking or injuring the composition of 
which they are made. — [I^bury Her.] 

Dr. Scudder, of this city, has invented a torpedo, 
with which he is determined to destroy the Sea Ser. 
pent. He has secured a patent for his invention, and 
intends to start for Nahant this morning. The same 
weapon, the Doctor thinks, will be useful to whale 
men, and others who are in pursuit of large fish« — [Ga 
zette.] 

Patriotism of the Clergy during the Rewlutionary 
War. — Two minister's sons, in the County of £Uisex, 
whose fathers were out in the great struggle for 
Amerieah liberty and independence, met not long 
since. After talking over some of the events of that 
period, one says to the other, ** I believe my lather 
did more than any other minister in the State.** — 
*• How so 7** says the other, " what did he do ?** — 
"Why, he sent three sons into the field.** The 
other replied, ** My father did more ; he went him- 
self, and took four with him.** — [Salem Gaz.] 

The Sea Serpknt seems to have a great predilec- 
tion for the fashionable watering-places. After ma- 
king Nahant his place of summer resort for the last 
few years, it appears by a correspondent of the Jour, 
nal of Commerce of this morning, that he has lately 
been whisking his tail in the surf of Long Branch ; 
and it is said, that among the attractions of the new 
Hotel now <* in erection** at Rockaway, is to be a 
curiously contrived verandah towards the sea, for 
the especial purpose of watching the gambols of his 
snakeship. Having brought his family With him 
upon this visit, the amiable traveller may be expect, 
ed to remain for some time, and give us all more 
or less an opportunity of cultivating their inter, 
eating acquaintance. Should one of the animals be 
caught alive, — as we see no reason why they should 
not, as the row-boat, which was within twenty feet of 
the largest, might, with some adroitness, have thrown 
a coil of rope over his head, and let the steamboat at 
hand tow him ashore, — he might b^ lodged to advan 
tage in the Corporation Reservoir, at the head of 
Broadway; or kept, if unruly, in the admirable EeU 
case which Mr. Holt has provided for such attenu. 
ated figures, when needing a straight jacket. In the 
mean time, as the. Soe Ormen, as the Norwegians 
call it, is likely to succeed Black Hawk as the lion 
of the day, it may be well to take a retrosp^tive 
glance at his biography, which is thus given in the 
Boston Mercantile Journal, edited by Mr. Thatcher, 
of some literary celebrity : 

The earliest account of an animal of this general de- 
acription is furnished by Pantoppidou, Bishop of Ber. 
gen in Norway, and auttior of an old Natural History, 
in the first editions of which is a picture of the ser- 
pent. This gives him a mane — an appearance doubt, 
less caused by his rapid motion through the water. — 
He says, it lay on the water, when it was calm ; and 
when it moved, parts of the back were to be seen in 
the line of the head. The color was dark brown, 



variegated with light spots or streaka. The anima 
appeared regularly many years oflf the Manor o^ 
Nordland, in Jtdy and August^ where all the inhabit 
tants were familiarly acquainted with him, though 
the Bishop doubted the whole story for a long time* 
He represents the length to have been 600 feet, and 
the size that of two hogsheads ! — a statement which 
furnishes rather curious food for discussion. It was 
at least an immense exaggeration of the ignorant 
peasants and fishermen. 

The Bishop also cites a letter, dated 1751, from a 
Captain in the Sweedish Navy, De Ferry, relating to 
a snake seen by him near Molne, on a calm hot day 
in August, 1746. He fired at it, on which it imme- 
diately sunk. Observing the water to be red, he sup. 
posed he had wounded it. The head, he relates, 
was like that of a horse — and of a grayish color — ^the 
mouth was quite black and very large. He also 
mentions the bright mane. The eyes were black, 
and there were seven or eight thick folds, about six 
feetj distance from one another. This letter was 
sworn to before the Bergen magistrates. 

In 1804, Allen Bradford, Esq. then of Maine, ad- 
dressed a letter to J. Q. Adams, then Secretary of 
the American Academy, transmitting documents to 
show that a large sea.>ierpent had been seen in and 
about Penobscot Bay. The Academy laid them aside, 
and they first appeared in Silliman*s Journal, in 1820. 
One was a letter from the Rev. Mr. Cummings of 
Sullivan, Maine, dated Aueust 1803; and another 
was dated Augivt, 1804. The animal was seen by 
Mr. Cummings,. his wife, daughter, and another lad]E» 
as they were on their passage to BelfiMt, between 
Cape Rosoi and Long Island. It was in the month 
of July; the sea was calm; there was very little wind; 
and the first appearance of the Serpent was near 
Long Island. Mr. C. supposed it to be a large shosl 
of fish, with a seal at one end of it ; but he wondered 
the seal should rise out of the water so mvch higher 
than usual; as he drew near, they discovered the 
whole appearanee to be one animal in the form of a 
Serpent. He had not the horizontal^ but an ascends 
ing and descending ser^^tine motion. This account 
also refers to the descnption given by other persons 
of similar animals. 

A letter of March, 1781, from Capt. Little, of our 
Navy, to Mr. Bradford, states that in May, 1780, as 
he was lying in Broad Bay (Penobscot,) in a public 
armed ship, he discovered at sunrise, a large Serpent, 
coming down the bay on the surface of the water. — 
The cutter was manned and armed ; he went himself 
in the boat ; and when within 100 feet of the Serpent, 
the marines were ordered to fire on him ; but before 
they could make ready, he plunged into the water. — 
He was not less than 45 to 50 feet long ; the largest 
diameter of his body was supposed to be 15 inches ; 
and his head, nearly the size of that of a man, he 
carried four or five feet out of water. He wore every 
appearance of a Black Snake. He was afterwards 
pursued, but they never came nearer to him than a 
quarter of a mile. A Mr. Joseph Kent, of Marsh- 
field, says Capt. Little, saw a like animal at the samA 
place in the year 1751, which was longer and larger 
than the main boom of his sloop, of 85 tons. He ob^ 
served him within ten or twelve yards of his vesseU 

The declaration of Eleazar Crabtree is then given^ 
who lived at Fox Island, in the Bay of Penobscot-, in 
the year 1777 and 1773. He has frequently heard of 
a sea.monster frequenting the waters near the shore; 
and doubtins the fact, he went down one day upon 
receivinff information from a neighbor, that he waa 
then in me sea near his house. He saw a large ani. 
mal in the form of a Snake, iying almost motionless 
in the water, aboat 500 feet from the bank where he 
stood. His head was about four fe^t above the sur. 
face ; he appeared a hundred feet long; and he sup. 
posed him to be three feet in diameter. Many other 
inhabitants, upon whose veracity he could depend, 
had also declared to him that at other times they had 
seen such an animal. 

After some other and equally strong testimony 
added to the above, we come down to the year }8 15, 
when one of these monsters was seen oflTPIymouth^ 
in the month of June, by several reputable witnesses ; 
and from that time to tlte present his continued "Viaita 
to the eastern coast have been witnessed by so many 
persons of high respectability, and testified to upon 
oath publicly administered, that though the Horse 
Macherel taken by the Boston party cruizing for tha 
Sea Serpent, brought his existence for a while into 
discredit, no reasonable person can now pretend to 
doubt it. Those wishing for further details on the 
subject, are referred to Gray & Bowen's edition of 
BofToo. * 
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So iKmerfbl Is that magnet atill 
Whteli draws aU souki aod senses to ber.* 
This ancient is aAerwards Itcpt in countenance by a para- 
pbrase of a modern Barlcbs, a staunch Calvanist:— 

»* Now, perhaps, having taxed my poeUcal art, 
To indite you Ibis erudite letter, 
You've enough of the sex, after all, in your heart 
To like a few kisses much better. 
•• And in sooth, my dear Anne, if you're pretty as wise, 
1 might olfer the gifts you prefer. 
But ttiat Barbara tells me with love in her eyes 
I must keep all my kisses fo( her.** 



RAII^nOADGAR WUKKLM ASD BOXBS* 

AND OTHER EAlLaOAD CASTINGS. 
Also. AXLKS furnished snd fitted to wheels complete, 
at TiTr Jeffisrson Cotton and Wool Machine Fact.»ry and ( j»un- 
Jry. Paterdon, N. J. All orders addressed U) the subw-'iben? 
ai Paicrsoii, ordU Wall etreei. New- York, will be proiupily at- 
tended to. - AI«o, CAR SPUINU:). 
J3 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 



]fEAiiRIAOES« 

July », at the Episcopal Church in Buffalo, by the Rev. Mr. 
SlSion/tM Hon. BobJrt McPbeison, to Miss liarrietThomp- 

'TSSrpiffi^ftt.I'-.ontheMof Junc^ Richard 

DdiSwi of tlie U. 8.*Corps of Engineers, to MIm Harriet Gov- 

*"5??E«stBtoooifield,onthe4thinst. by the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
Lteutr^B. Birdsall,of the United States Army, to Miss Mary 
WUcoz, daughterof Doctor Wilcox, of the former place. 
InPhlladelphia, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. ftedelK Lieu. 

N. Saykb Habms, U 8. a. to Eluabbth CALLiNDKa, daugli- 

terof J. Andrews, Esq. 

1>EATH8. 

On Sunday fuienooo, 14th instan^ after a probracted ittncss, 
MtaNBAan KoLsvsa, Esq. a naUve of Hamburg, Germaiiy, and 
l!!^?tte house oTPim^f 9l Roister, of the ci» of Moidco. 

%H New Orleans, June 96, of the prevailing epidemic, wm. 
V.fCHAiioAVOTNB, formerly of this cky, aged ffl yeais- 

At Petetsburg, Va. on the 8th inst., Francis G. Yancey, Esq. 
senior editor of the Petersburg IntelHgeiicer. 
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KORTH-WKSTKRN RAILROAD. 

NOT! .E~Bot/kn lor «uo«ciiplMii« to ihc adiliiional sloc> 
VI - The EIlzAbethiowii and Somorville Rail' "ml Cum im- 
ftv," v» ill be opened at William Craig»s Inn, in Bdvidere, <.n 
iSfunday the »ih day of July liiuiam ; at Inmel Smith's, in t^lm- 
iun,oniiie»ili ; aiDiake»s Hotel. In Newark, on the Sl« ; aiwi 
at the Exchange, in the City ol Ncmi-Yoi k. < i. ibe Isi 8.1, ami 
Mdays t>f August next, bei^eun 11 A. M. ahdSo ckjck, r. m 
AdiUtienal stock required $500 000, In -hare* ot $oa each— ^ > 
on each kbare to b« uthl ai the time oleubiicribine. 

GARRET D. WALL, 
THOMAS SALTER, 
ULlVliLR W. OGDtW, 

nathakigl saxton, 
john w. bray. 

JOHN KINNEY, Jun. 

Dated July 18.1833. 

BOOKS Mil also be .opened at the same limes anl P's*"* 
lor submriirfions loil « stoct cf *• T^.e Su q .ehuim* a-i l Uel- 
awar« Railr.xid Company.'* Caplml r««IVV* 'v*.» V ..7 
Shares $ Oeach— $j v n each shai e iv> be uaid at ibe Ume ol sub- 

•*"*''"*• he:^ry w. drinker. 

DAiNI><.L STUOUD, . 

willi\»i henry. 

J^ati COOLBAUGH, 
A. E. BROWN, 
STOUUEL STOKES, 
DAVIU SCOTT. 
JAJkES M. i OUTER. 

Dated July 10, 183}. 

BOOKS will likewise be opcneil at the same times and pla- 
ces, lor sub*crlpii ns u. ihe siock of » Tne Lesgei'e Gap Rai - 
r,al Ompany." Caplial n quired. $300.0i<)— 81 aies $50 
each—S5 to be paid at the time oi' subscribing. 

HENRY W. DRINKER, a. d others, 

ConiiiiiMiuiiers. 

DsiedJuly 10. flSS. 

Tl»a above roads, the stock of which Is n' w offered to the 
public In c nnexion with the NowJerey Railroad. I rm «m 
coniinuoiis Kne of railroad contmunlcaiion iroro J^ff^X ^'^V* 
oppotfiie NeW'Yoik, ibrouch the Lacka»Hni: C% al Reffion, u 
the N r;h.ca4i Branch ol (hd Susqu* hanna, below the gteai 
bchd.and ihc Nonh Branch of the SiWMiwhannaai rutstowu, 
at the mouth uf the Lackawuiia creek, an i head of the Penn 
aylvania Canal navigation. , _. 

The »*New-Jer»ev Railroad'* extends Irom Jersey City, 
thniusb Newark and ElixUiethtown, ond New-Brunswlck 
The «*EliZ«bcihtownan(l Somcrville Riilroad" cxiemle from 
Elisabethuiwn, through Somervilie, Cliiimn, and Manefleld, to 
Bslvidere, on the Delaware. The *• Susquehdnna and Dela- 
ware Railroad" extends fioin Bel?i»'ere through the DeiawArt- 
Water-Oap, Shroudsburgh. up the Pokono Bnn.k, down Roar- 
Ing Brook, to its jnnaion with tiie LacUawana ai Cnsntrevjik, 
and down the Lackaw.ina U) PitUiovkn.on ilie N»rih Brancli ot 
th« Siuquel.aiiiia. The " Legget'-Gap Railrudil" exicmU 
Horn Cenireville. wUeie Ihc Delaware aiirt SuiK|uttianna Hall 
road enters ihe Lm. kawana Vatlcy, tlir.nigli LpgKCi»ii-(iap 
across tUe South Branch t.f Tiinkhannork to the nnuii.. ot 
M.nlii's Creek, up Manin'- Cieck u* the 'ren'i wjior:! oi Suh- 
liik Cr«>ek, anddown Salt-I ck Creek loihe North Ka*i Brancli 
of the Surqiirhnniitt. below the in ai bend. 

By mis line ol Ra«lroad, in aildiilon u» the advantu'e oJ ai. 
open couiuiuukation at all seasons of the year, the Inexhaueci. 
bio coal dcpodlu of the Lackawana are between 60 and 100 
miles Ktarer the city of New-York than by any other touts ol 
artifldal c mmunicatlon now contemplated or believed u» b*- 

Jraciicable. This is apparent on Inspecikm of the map" ol New- 
ersey. Pennsylvania, and the large map ol New-York ; am: 
comparison ol this with other lines of coramunicauon. jy83- 3i 



t^ ORAOIK* PRIMB A CO** i ffer lor sale, at 519 
Broad street — 

S cases Gum Aratdc 
M do. i>ani«h Smalts. EFFP 
10 iln. Saxun do. . do. 
lUO batfs Saltpetre 

2 Uu. Gall Nuts ; 30 inns Okl Lead 
100 do. Trieste Rags. FF 
d box. '8 each 50 lbs. Tartaric Acid 
B do. each id lb«. do. do. 
I case SOboules Syropde VInalgre 
10 cases Wiiite Hci nnittge ; 90 do. Cotlc Roiie 
16 do. Dry St. Peray : 60 do. Bordeoux Grave 
» do Chateau Grilli; ; .^caseneach V2 DOiiles Olives in Oil 
B bales Fine Velvet Bottle Corks • 

100 do. Bourbon Cloves 
80 d<i. MoHercd Almonds 
148 bundles Liquorice Root 
4 \»\ea GoJi Skins 

1 cask B«ii Copfier, 1 do. Yellow do. 

DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 

10 cases light anddaik ground Prints 

40 do. 3-4 and 6-4 colored and black Merinos 

li do. d-a colored and black Circassians 

2 do. Silk Bandannar, black aii.l colored 
4 do. luilian Lustriigs 

3 do White Satieeiis 

4 do. White Qui kings 

10 do. Borrie's Patent Thread, No. •» and R5 
to do. Suucf high coPd Madras Hdkls, e«. lodtl •nwrc 
100 pieces Fine English Sheeiir.g^, for city iiaoc 
3 cases Cantooii Cnnis 

5 do. Super blue, black, and colored CiellM>-seieaed ox 
pres:ily lor Mercliani Tailors 

S9 bales low priced poin Blankets. 

PAPER- 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL— From the cel.'braicdSawgertlet 
mil*, ol the following sixes, all pot up with 43t) fierfeci sheeU 

**8ti?*^l»l85. a»ix8«, atxa4j. a^xae, aRx37,»x4i.!i7x8ei, 

21x83, 2U2D, a4xJW. 81x26. 21x27, 20x24, kc, kc. 

Also— Ail the Old stock of Medium will be »iiM at Very re- 
luced pricec, to cKms sales, tne Mill having diecmrtiuiMNt ma- 
king that descrifHion of paper. 

ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Pappr— for Labels. Perfumery, &c. 
o casies each 1600 Sheets x:olnrcd Paper 



NOVRIiTT IVORKSt 

Near Drv Dock, Ncw^York. 
Bj- THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufat:turer ol Steam 
EmSics, Boilers. Railroad end Mill Work. Lathes, fwybs, 
anifotheV Macbiier!^ Also, Dr. Nott's Patent J"*;" */ »^- 
ers, which ars warranted, for safety and ccoi.oniy, to L« nup*- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullcsc 
assurance Is given that *ork shall »>« »i<>r.e '^ e^M and f*" J^«- 
sonable tcrmS. A share of public patronage is rcpectully 
solicited. ""^ 



CS- TO'WNSKKD 4& DURFBKS^ ot Palmyra, iln*«. 
facturfrrt of RniUoud Rape, having iiMno%ed iheir establish- 
inintto Hudson, under i he nsmc ol Durfee k Af«|r, •»fl«r t» 
suohlvRopeof any required length (without splice) or u*- 
clihl-rf planes c.f Railrna. s at ih« shot test notice, and deliver 
them ill unv of the principal r iiies in the United States. As to 
•he oualhy'ol Rope, ihe public are referred <« J ». Jcrvfa. En^. 
M. fc H. H. R. Co , Albany : or James Archibald, Mif meer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, CarU>u. 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colu.nbia county , New- York, * 



January 'J9, 18S3. 
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SVRVKYORS9 mSTRVBIRllTS* 

t^ Compasses of varloiis sixes and of superior quality, 

warranted. ^ „ , i.l,^,^«. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sixes, wnh nlfh maf - 
nifying powers wkh classes made by Troughton, together wItts 
a larxe assortment ot Engine* rinff Instruments, manufac4ured 
and soldby E. k G. W. BLUNT, IS4 Water street, 

J31 g^ comer of Maidenlane. 
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lio do do do superfine 

do do fig. do do 

do do plain Gold do 

do do pliftin Silver do 

do do Silver do with l«d fltfiires 

do do Gold do do 

do do Red do Gold do 

do do White do Silver • o. A90 




TO OIRBCTOR9 OF RAILWAY COMPA- 
SIRS AffD OTHER MFORKS. 

t3r An Engineer lately from England, where he has been em- 
ployed in the location and execution of the principal railwuvf 
n tnat country, wishes to engage with s,)roe company In tht 
United States. 

Fnw his practical knowledge of tlie various kinds of motive 
power, bothot stationary and locomotive engines, also the con- 
MrucUoo>of railway carriages of many descriptions, he has n* 
doubt tbat he would prove of efHcient service to any company 
liavlBg works now in progress. 

Letters addressed to W. E. 0. 83 Wall street, or to the car« 
ef Wm. k P. Jacques, 90 South street, will be punctually at 
ended to. Most sati>ractory refereiicc cso be given. mil tf 



E2^6INBERi;Ka AND SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS. 

B3*The subscriber manufactures all kinds 6f Instruments ir 
hlK prufe»sk>n, warranted cuuaI, if notrupeiioi, in principles ol 
construction snd workmsnship to any imported or manulac- 
lured in the United State* ; several «l which arc entirely neie: 
dm«'n* which arc kh Lnpioved Compass, wlih aTeiesco-e ni- 
.acbcd. bv which angles can be tnlion with or without the uso 
of the needle, with perfect scmracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
n-r, *iih iwoTele*co|e*— anda Lovcllinir Irtstrumeni, withs 
Goniometer attached, particularlv aJspied to Rnilroad purpo- 

^^g, Wm. j. young, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The foliowins recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers. Surveyors, and others interested. 

** Bahlmor<>, \Si9, 

In reply to thy hiquiries riwperiine tha insiniments manu- 
factured by (hee, now in ui«e on the Ba'timore anti Ohio Rail- 
road. I . hccrfully furbish thee with the following inlorinatJon. 
rhe whol'3 number of Levels now in pt^ssevsitm <if the depart* 
mentol construction of thy make is seven. The whqip num- 
ber of the "Inipruvcd Compass" is eight. Tlicse sre all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Euplneer and Gra- 

luation Depanment. . . «,i. i. 

B«uh LeveU and Compasses arc in gnod repair. They havf 
n fart nec.leil but little irpair^.eirupi from acc.dents to whici 
>ill Ini'trumeni^ of the kind src liable 

1 hsvi! found that thy patterns for the levels sn'l rompssse* 
have been prefierred by my sssisisnts generally, u* any others 
in MUB, ami ih- Improved Conipii.<(« is superior to any oiher i\f- 
crlfUlon ol G<ihloinetcr that »e have yet tried in laying the railf 

on ihh Road. ... . u« 

This insu-ument, more recently iniprtivcd wHh n reverslnc 
iclef<M|)e, in i>lac« ol tne \ane tights, Irtsves iht» engineei 
carcely any thins to di-^iie in the formaiUn or convenience ol 
he Compass. It is indeed the nio.-.t c(>iiipleielv adapi4d to laier 
al aneles of any simple and chea^• Insiiumcnt that I have yei 
*ecp."and f caw»ot but believe it will be prelerred to all others 
now in ue for laying of rails- and in fact, when known, 1 Ihinlt 
It will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectfully inv Inend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Supcrintendanl of Construction 

ol Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Piillndelpida, February, 1833.' 
H'vin* for the last two years made constant u^e ol Mr. 
Young*s '* Patent Improved Compass,*' I can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much tuperlor to any other instrument ol thekinu, 
.mw ill u«e, and as such most cheerfully recommend It to «.n- 
fitieers and Surveyors. E: H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermantown, February. IMS. 
For a year past I have used. Indirumenw made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of I'hiladclphia, In which ho has combined the proper 
ies of a Tlie<Mlolite whh ihe common Level. .- , . 

I consiilcr these Instruments admirably calculated f<»r laymg 
•ut RallroadK. and can recommend them to the notice t»l i-ng«- 
leera as preferable to any tnhers lor that pufl'***':. „ , 
*^ HENRY R.CA.V1P0ELL, Enr. Plillatl , 
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Gcrnujir. and Kofrist. Railroad 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURTEYIKG AlTD NAUTICAI< IM5TRUMKST 
MANUFACTORT. 

JCy EWIN k HEARTTE, at the sign of the quadrant. 
No. &S South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espr« 
ciatly Eiueineeis. that they coiuinue to manufaciure to orr'er 
and keep lor sale every description of Ifstruments in the above 
branches, wliluh they can furnish at the shoncst notice, and on 
fairiorms. Instninients repaired with care and promptitude. 

Fiu- proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Insirttnieiits are hekl, they respectfully beg leave to imder to 
the pMlilic peiu»al, the Ibliowing certificates from geulemen ol 
distiuguislied scientific attainments. 

To elwin & Hcartte.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now olfer you my opinion of the Instrumenu 
made at your establiiihment, lor the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. Thisopiniun would have been eivcn at a much 
earlier (leiiou, bat was iiitenluinally delayed, in oriier toaff(»rd 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I o^uld 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such liiei 
dhould be found to possess. 

Ic is with iiiucii pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured iioni our noithernci- 
lien arc considered good, 1 have a decided preference finr thoee 
manufactured by yim. Oi lite whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Lc\cls, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except fiom ihe occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from acci icots, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
A nearness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
uii the artists en.eaged In their construction. 

I can with confidence recomin«)Rd them as being worthy the 
noticeof Companies engaged in Internal improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanahip. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Suiierhitendentof Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railrtuui. 

I -have e.ramlned with care several Engineers* tnatruuiema 
of your Msiniil'uciurr, paiiiuutarly Spiritievels, and burvey- 
orv^ Ciimpasses ; and take pica^ ure in' expressing my opinion 
of the excel ience of the workmanship. Thi parts of the levels 
appeaix'd well proi'urtiuned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy ai.d permanency In adiustnteiits. 

These inttrunients aeeiucd to n e to pofres;* all the modern 
improvement ofconMtruciion, of which so many have be«n 
niiule within these few years : aiid I have no duulH but they 
will give every eatii>i'Mf*ii«>n wh n u*cd in ihe llehl. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. b. Civil Engineer. 

Baltlmoie, May ist, 18SS. 
To Messrs Ewin and Hcartie— As yon have asked m« i« pive 
my uninion ot the merits of those instruments of your maou- 
lacture wliich 1 have cither, used or examinetl, 1 cheerfully f>iate 
that as fur .is my opportuuiiics of my becoming aqualnted with 
liielr uualities have gone. I have great reason to think well ol 
ilia skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
xVurknianship has been the subject ol frequent remark by my- 
.■teif, and of the accuracy ol their perlormaixe I have leceived 
»atl«lacioiy assurance from others, whoce optni«>h 1 respect, 
and who liavo had them lot a considerable lime in use. The 
eflbrts you have made since your cEtabiishnirnt in this city, to 
relirvi; us of the^iecesaiiy of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve ihc unqualified approbation »cd 
our warm eqpouragemcnt. WIeldiig you all the success whkK 
yuureMieimiBoso well merits, 1 remain, yours, fcc. 

B. H LATROBE, 
Civil Engineer In the serviced llie Baltimore and Ohio Rull 
road Company. 

A number of oilier letters are in our possession and mi$h! be 
introiiured, but are too lengthy. We should be happy ta 
'ubmltiheiu up>m application, to any peieons desirous of peme- 
ingUie laine. mii 
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It i»By not be uninlerpsting to those of o 
ftienda who were ao obliging as to furniflh 
with reports and other documenta relative 
the numerous railronds now in use, or in 
course of conxtruction, as wt;!! ne tliose in co 
templatiun, to lenrn that they have hcaa reeni 
ed by the etninont gentleman in whose bchalfj 
wn applied Tor them ; nor will they be Icea gm. 
tified to know [hatweshnll soon have the plea, 
sure of laying before tUem the article on Roads 
mnd Rmlroad*, prepared for the " Encyclopee. 
dlA Metropolitana," by one of the most distin- 
guished engineers of Europe, ns they will learn 
by the following letter recently rceeivcJ from^ 
Liverpool. 

L IV ■:« Foot., June 7, IS33. 
To At Edilor of Ike Am. RaiUoad Journal : 

D«AB Sir, — I have to acknowledge the re. 
reipt of two copies of the first volume of your 
valuable nnd interesting ptiblication ; and one 
copy of the first nineteen numbers of the second 
vouirae, and shall expect in duo course the du. 
pltoate nuiubers, and tlic others in progress of 
publication. 

I am niiioh gratified by your compliance with 
my request, and will in return furnish you with 
proofmof the article, Road and Ruilroad, when 
put in type, which will now be in the course 
of a few weeks, though 1 shall delay the print- 
inK at long ns possible, that I may gel the very 
latest information on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Railways, dec. 

I have also received the Reports, tie. upon 
the snveral princinal Railroads enclosed in your 
pseket, and 1 will lake the earliest opportunity 
of reoiprocHtingyour politeness by sending you 



what I can on the subject of our public works 
in England. 

Allow roe to say, that any friend of yours 
coming to England with letters from you to 
mo, shall meet every attention. I fim engaged 
on most of the principal Railroads of this coun- 
try and Ireland, and will he glait to alTord any 
American engineer the inlbrmation he may re- 

1 have the honor to be, dear air, yours, witli 
much esteem, Chables Vignolsb, 

Civil Engineer. 

There nre still sevcrn] Railroads, relative lo 
which we have received no account. We should 
be greatly obliged by such information from the 
engineers, or other oflicrrs of the companies, 
ns will cnHble us to furnish Mr. Vignoles i 
lime for his forthcoming publication. He di 
Kires, slso, where it is convenient, ; 
ntid longitudinal section of the road. 

Wo shall forward by the packet of the Ist of 
August such Reports, &e. as may have come 
lo hnnd since the others were sent. 

Our desire to obtain further information re- 
lative to llic vsrious roiidsfrom which we have 
not heard, will be, wo trust, sufficient apology 
for publishing the above letter. 



Nbw-Yobk and Erie R.vilkoad.— The 
books fur subscription lo the stock of the New- 
York and Erie Railroad were opened ui New- 
York week before last, and the requisite quan- 
tity uf stock to commence the worV was taken 
up. This rond is to extend from the Jersey 
shore nviir Nuw-York, touch a section of Pciiu- 
sylvnnia, and run through the suuthern tier of 
counties uf this Slate to Lake Erie. It will be 
n great thoroughfare for the Irnnsportntion of 
produue, ^c. from the west to New.York. It 
would oerni like a tlerculrnn undertaking to 
eonstruct it, but the stock being taken, it will 
doubtlcKS soon be commenecil, and completed 
at no very distant day. 

The above extract is fron the Poughkeepsie 
Tclegrftph. The editor is, however, mistaken 
in saying that the New- York and Erie Railrotui 
is lo extend from the " Jersey shore near New- 
York, louch a section of Pennsylvsnia," 8tc. 
as the charter for this rond expressly requires 
that it >>hail pass the entire distance in the State 
of New-York, as will be seen by the following 
extract from tlie charier : 

See- 12. The said corporation shall not, 
any point, connect the said single, double) or 
treble Railroad or ways, with any Railroad, 



ther of the Stale of Pennsylvania or New- 
Jersey, or leading into cither of the said Slates, 
without the consent of the Legislature of this 
Slate, on pain of forfeiting the powers and pri- 
vileges conferred by this net. 

Nbw-Yubk and Albany Riilboad. — By nn 
advertisement in our paper for four weeks pre- 
s to the I7th instimt, notice was given that 
books for subscription to the stock oi the New- 
York and Albany Railroad Company would be 
opened in the cities of New- York, A'lbniiy, and 
1 roy, for three days, ending on the 17th, and 
also M Payn's tavern, in the town of Amenia, 
in this county. Since the 17th we have inquir- 
ed of several persons from the country whether 
nny subscriptions have been made at Amenia, 
without receiving any definite information. 
Neither the New- York, Albany, or Troy pnpers 
liHve stated the amount subscribed in those ci- 
We, therefore, conclude that the books 
! opened without success, or if any sub- 
scriptions were mode, the amount was so small 
llint the city papers have not doemed it worth 
while to mention it.— [Poughkeepsie Tele- 
graph.] 

We Icnra, upon inquiry, that the stock for llie 
rond above referred to was not taken at the 
late opening of the books : it is believed, how- 

er, that it will be token without much delay. 



CuviKR. — Tt has been JHstly deemed one 
if the greatest advaaces in science, that the 
laturalist can now, on the discovery of a 
fossil tooth, merely by the examination of 
that seemitigly unimportant relic, pronounce 
with cei'taiuty on the nature of the animal to 
which it belonged, the distinguishing features 
of its structure, and even the prominent cha- 
racteristics of its nature and habits. That 
this has bean done, and that too with animals 
u-jiich, like- the mammoth and the mastodon, 
have long disappeared from the face of the 
earth — tliat we have been enabled to fonn in 
part a natural history of the world before (he 
creation of man — we owe chiefly to Cuvier, 
The discovery of a few bones, which to our 
ancestors would merely have seemed testi- 
monies of the reality of the existence of gi- 
ants in the " good old days of Palmcrin of 
England," and " Amadia of Gaul," has led 
our times to an extension of the authen- 
history of nature, which we could hardly 
blame those who lived fifty or sixty years 
ago for regarding as wholly impossible. — 
[From an excellent Memoir of Cuvier in the 
Literary Guardian.] 
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NoRMH Carolina. — The following, from the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Register, is indeed reviving. 
It shows that, notwithstanding the recent fail- 
ure of the Central Railroad enterprise. North 
Carolina does not mean to let tlie subject rest. 
There will he found in the following list the 
names of some of North Carolina's most emi- 
nent sons, and it is nmch to be desired that the 
present efibrt may be crowned with better suc- 
cess than those which have preceded it. 

Internal Improvement Convention. — In con- 
formity to tlie invitation previously {;iven 
through the public papers, a large number of 
Delegates from various parts of the State, as- 
sembled in Convention, in this city, on the re- 
cent Anniversary of American Independenee, 
to take into consideration the aubjfct of Inter- 
nal Improvement, and to adopt siich nieiusures 
ns might best promote its success. It may nut, 
perhaps, he going too far, to say, that it was the 
most talented, respectable, and dignified body 
ever convened in North Carolina, for any pur- 
pose. Ample confirmation of the correctness 
of this assertion may be found in the list of the 
Delegates which we subjoin. It is, indeed, a 
truly gratifying and animating circumstance, 
to find that there is still so much of the spirit 
of State pride and patriotism among us, as to 
bring together, on such an occasion, and at so 
short a notice, so large a number of gentlemen, 
of different political views, to consult and co- 
operate for the public good. This fact alone 
proves conclusively that nothing is wanting to 
give an impetus to the cause of Internal Im- 
provement in the State, but the general preva- 
lence of a spirit of free inquiry into our re- 
sources and relative situation. To excite such 
a spirit was the great end and aim of the Con- 
vention, and no onto who witnessed the zeal, 
nay, the enthusiasm which pervaded that body, 
can doubt that the design w^ill be accomplished. 

Having had the honor, however, to serve in 
the Convention, and desirous to create abroad 
no false impressions as to its character or deli- 
berations, we prefer that the record of the pro- 
ceedings should speak for itself. The Journal 
of the Convention, therefore, shall be given in 
detail to the public, in our next ; but in the 
mean time, we think it our duty to subjoin a 
very brief account of the most prominent cir- 
oumstanoes connected with it. 

The Convention was organized at the Go- 
vernment House, on the aiternoon of the 4th, 
by the appointment of his Excellency, David 
L. Swain, as President, and of Gen. S'. F. Pat- 
terson, of Wilkes, and CnARLCs Manly, Esq. 
of this city, as Secretaries. On taking the 
chair, the president made an appropriate ad. 
dress. The Counties having been called over 
alphabetically, the following Delegates, 118 in 
number, appeared and took their seats, viz. : 
, From Beaufort County — Z. W. Barrow. 

Brunswick-^F. J. Hill, Francis N. Waddell. 
J. Waddell, H. Y. Waddell. 

Bladen-~^ohn Owen. 

Craven — ^William Gaston, John H. Bryan, 
John F. Burgwin, Wright C. Stanly. 

CAa/Aam---Jona. Haralson, Abraham G. 
Kean, C. J. Wilhams, William H. Harden, P. 
Le Messurier, Charles Lutterloh, H. S. Clark, 
Thomas Prince. 

Cumberland — ^Robert Strange, John Huskc, 
L. D. Henry, John H. Hall, E. J. Hale, E. Ar- 
nold, E. W. Wilkinars, James Sea well, W. Wad. 
dill, Jun., Thomas L. Hybart. 

i>up/tn— William Wright. 

FranAr/tnr-James Farrier, Wood T. Johnson, 
Nathaniel R. Tunstall. 

Granville — ^William M. Sneed, Spencer 
O'Brien, Thomas W. Norman, Thomas B. 
Littlejohn, Memucah Hunt. 

Halifax — Jos. J. Daniel, Edm. B. Freeman. 

John$ton — ^J. H. Smith, By than Bryon, Jo- 
■iah O. Watson, Daniel Boon, Christopher 
Christophers, Reuben T. Sanders, John C. 
Smith, James T. Leach, James Frihck. 

Lenof r^Isaac Croom, Hardy B. Qroom, Na- 
iaft B. Whitfield, and George Whitfield. 



NeW'Hanover — ^William B. Meares, John D. 
Jones, Joseph A. Hill, Alexander MacRae, Wil. 
liam J. Love, Thomas Hill, Patrick Usher, 
George H. McMillan. 

Nask-^Henxy Blount, Stephen S. Sorsby, 
George Boddie, Jun. 

Orange — Hugh Waddell, William J. Bing- 
ham, Professor Philips, Walter A. Norwood, 
Alexander Henderson, James H. Norwood, 
Frederick Nash, William A. Graham, Jcfhn 
Scott, Samuel Childs, Cadwallader Jones, Wil- 
liam F. Strudwick, James Mebane. 

Sampson — Thomas J. Faison, H. C. Holmes, 
William Kirby, OUen Mobley, Wra. Faison. 

Wilkes — Sanmel F. Patterson. 

Wake — David L. Swain, George E. Badger, 
James Iredell, William McPheeters, WiUiani H. 
Haywood, Jun., William Boylan, Henry Sea- 
well, George W. Haywood, Charles Manly, A. 
J. Lawrence, J. C. Stedman, Thomas Cobbs, 
Weston R. Gales, James Grant, Cyrus Whita- 
ker, Johnston Busbee, Alfred Jones, Henry A. 
Donaldson, Henry Warren, Turner Pullen, 
John Y. Young. 

Warren — John C. Green, Thomas Brage, 
George Little, Joseph S. Jones, George M. Al- 
len, Simmons Southerland, James Somerville. 

Wayne — ^Arnold Borden, James B. Whitfield, 
John W. Sasser, H. M. Jeter, John Wright. 

A Committee, composed of one member from 
each Delegation, was appointed, to whom were 
referred all matti^rs of inquiry, with instructions 
to make a general report. This Committee 
made a detailed report on Friday afternoon, 
which elicited a most able, animated, and pro- 
tracted discussion. After being modified in se. 
veral particulars, it was adopted by a vote of 
55 to 37, on Saturday afternoon about 4 o'clock. 
Nearly the whole of the debate which occurred 
in the Convention took place on a resolution 
reported by the Committee, which affirms that 
the true policy of the State requires that its 
funds should, in the first instance, be exclusive^ 
ly applied to providing the means of internal 
transportation, and in creating and improving 
markets, within her own limits. This resolu- 
tion was opposed by Messrs. Iredell, Badger, 
Sneed, 0*Brien, Graham, and Nash ; and aovo- 
cated by Messrs. J. A. Hill, Strange,. Gaston, 
J. H. Bryan, Haywood, Henry, and Patterson. 

The Report, as adopted, embraces substan- 
tially the following Resolutions : 

1. That the condition of the State requires 
that a libera] system of Internal Improvement 
should be immediately organized and vigorous- 
ly prosecuted. 

2. That the Legislature ought to provide a 
fund, by loan, or otherwise, to enable the State 
to contribute substantial assistance in the pro. 
secution of works of Internal Improvement. 

3. That true policy requires that said fund 
should be apnropriated, in the first instance, to 
build up markets in oar ovm State. 

4. That it be recommended to the Legisla- 
ture to provide, by law, that the State shall sub. 
scribe for two-fifths of the Stock in any Com. 
pany hereafter incorporated for the purposes of 
Internal Improvement, whenever the other 
three.fifths shall be paid» or secured to be paid, 
by individuals. 

5. That the President shall appoint a Com. 
niittee to prepare an Address to the people of 
the State, on the subject of Internal Improve, 
ment. 

0. That the Proceedings ef the Convention 
be laid before the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion. 

7. That Committees of Correspondence be 
appointed in the several counties. 

U. That it be earnestly recommended to the 
citizens of the several counties in this State to 
elect three Delegates from each county, to hold 
a Convention in the city of Raleigh, on the 4th 
Monday of November next, to delmerate further 
upon the subject of Internal Improvements. 

To the passage of the third resolution, Mr. I 
O'Brien, of Granville, entered a protest, which, 
agreeably to his request, shall appear in our 
next, when we publish the proceedings. 

The Convention having got throui^ with the 



business before it, and a resolution of thmnka 
havinff been voted to the President for his im* 
partial discharge of the duties of the Chair, that 
gentleman rose and delivered one of the most 
interesting and pertinent addresses which H 
has ever been oui^ good fortune to hear. We 
shall not attempt a description of the vigorous 
arguments, the warm eloquence, or gfowing 
imagery of the speaker. His mind seemed to 
pervade the assembly, and to control their feel- 
mgs. It was our State^-our whole State— -And 
nothing but our State — ^lier pride, her glory, her 
hopes and fears — that was the Ufe and soul, nnd 
pervading spirit of his eloquence. 

TUSCUMBIA, COURTLAND, AND DECATUR 

RAILROAD. 

Enoineke's 0#rioK, \ 
Tuaamhia^ March 4, ISSJ. | 

To the President and tHrectors of the TWciifn- 
biOf Ccurtlandf and Decatur Kailroad Cimi' 
pany. 

Gentlemen, — In pursuance of a resolution 
of your Board, passed the 12th February, I re- 
spectfully present my first aniiua] report, de- 
tailing the operations in my department for the 
past year, under their proj^r heads, with such 
general observations, m view of the future, as 
seem to be of interest or importance to the 
Company. 

The Location cf the Route. — Soon after 
my appointment as your principal Engineer, in 
Marcn last, I proceeded to the definitive loca. 
tion of the First Division of the Railroad, ex- 
tending from Main street in the town of Tu8« 
cumbia, to Town Creek, being a distance of 14 
miles <)2 chains and 75 links, or 14*784 miles. 

Subsequently, in compliance with an order 
from yonr Board, the route was continued, and 
that part of the Second Division of the road, 
extending from the west bank of Town Creek, 
to the east bank of Big Nance, near the town of 
Courtland, was staked out, being a distance of 
8 miles and 4 chains ; making the whole dis- 
tance from Main street in Tuscumbia, to the 
east bank of Big Nance, 22 miles 66 chains and 
75 links, or 22*834 miles. The distance, in m 
straight line drawn ft*om point topoint, is 22 
miles 25 chains and 29 links, or 22*316 miles. 
The distance of the route of the railroad ex- 
ceeds the nearest distance between the points 
41*46 chains, or 5181000 of a mile, eauaf to 2^ 
per cent. A table is annexed, niarkea A, exhi- 
biting the length of straight line, tlie length of 
curved line, and the radius of curvature of the 
curves; from which it will be seen that the 
plan of the road consists of 27 straight lines, 
and 26 curves ; that the total length of the for- 
mer amounts to 19 miles 76 chains and 75 links, 
or 19*659 miles; and of the latter, to 2 miles 
and 70 chains, or 2 7-8 miles, and that the pro- 

?ortion of straight line to that of curved is as 
to 1, nearly. Also, that the longest straight 
line is 2 miles and 22 chains in length, and that 
there is but one curve, on a less radius, than 
1512 feet, which is on a radius of 1380 feet. 
This curve was laid off before the minimum of 
1512 feet was adopted, and the difference being 
so inconsiderable, it was concluded not to 
change it. 

A table is also annexed, marked B, exhibit- 
ing the rate of ascent or descent per mile, and 
the amount of ascent or descent, and length of 
each grade in feet ; and the total ascent and de- 
scent ,- from which it will be seen, that the pro- 
file of the road consists of 116 plane surfaces, 
of which number 53 are horizontal ; the re- 
maindcr, namely 63, are more or less inclined to 
the horizon, ranging from to 28 feet to the 
mile, which last has been observed as the max- 
imum of inclination. From this uble it will 
also be observed that the total rise of the as- 
cending grades is 266 03-100 feet, and the fall 
of the descending 177-89.100. The diflTerence 
is 88'14<100, being the amount in feet by which 
the point of present termination, on the east 
bank of Big Nance, is elevated above the grade 
of the road on Main street in Tuscumbia. 

Maps ««d profiles of the route have bee n 
heretofi>r« i^l^otted, and are now referred to. . 
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Graduation and Masonay. — ^Under this head 
ifl embraced all the preparation of the ground 
which is necessary to the laying down of the 
railway. Your Board will remember that, in May 
last, the grading of that part of the First Division 
of the road extending from Tusenmbia to the 
connty line, was let to contract, and in October 
the grading of the remainder of the First Divi. 
sion, and the whole of the Second Division, ex- 
tending to the town of Courtland* was also let, 
to Messrs. Aldrid^es, Warren and Davis, to be 
accomplished by the last day of November, 1833. 
The bridges over Town Creek and Big Nance 
have also been let to Mr. D. S. OoodToe ; the 
former at $1930, and the latter at $900, exclu- 
sive of the masonry for the abutinents, which 
is to be paid for at the rate of 84,25 per cubic 
yard. The work to be completed by the 1st of 
October next. The undertakers of the con- 
tract let in May are the following, viz. : Thos. 
Aldridge, jr. & Co. tlie whole of sections 1 and 
2, and part of 3 and 4. Wm. Hudson, part of 
sections. Messrs. Davis, Warren, and Mc- 
Mahon, part of sections 4, 5, and 6. Mr. John 
Gist, pert of section 5. 

^The following table will show the quantity 
of work undertaken by each Contractor, the 
contract prices and amount ; 
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From the above table the following rosnlts 
are deduced, viz. : That the quantity of exca- 
vation and embankment required to the county 
line is, 85,166 cubic yards, which at the contract 
prices amounts to f9314 38, equal to im average 
of 10 82-100 cts per cubic yard. The grubbing 
and masonry is estimated to cost 97^f making 
the total expense of preparation for the recep- 
tion of the rails $9,947 38, or an average of 
9962 96 per mile, and to complete the gradua- 
tion of the road-bed, from Tuscumbia to the 
east bank of Big Nance, 180,706 cubic yavds of 
excavation and embankment will be required, 
which will cost* at the contract prices, $19,- 
725 10, being an average of 10 1^^ cts. per cubic 
yard. Grubbing and masonry, as estimated, 
will cost 92,063 50, whieh added to 919,725 10 
i»equBUo 921,788 60, or an average of 99541 



21| cts. per mile. The bridges over Town 
Creek and Bi^ Nance— the first 429 feet and the 
last 115^ feet m length between the abutments, 
are contracted to be built for 92>830, exclusive 
of masonry— >the masonry being estimated at 
9425. 

The following will show the total cost of 
graduation, bridging, and masonry, from Tus- 
cumbia to the point last above mentioned, be. 
ine a distance of 22*834 miles, viz. : 
180,708 cubic yards of excavation 

and embankment . 919t725 10 

Grubbing and masonry 2,063 50 

Bridges over Town Creek and Big 

Nance 2,830 00 

Masonry for abutments . . 425 00 



925,043 60 
Average per mile, 91|096 76}. 
According to the contracts let in May last, 
the graduation to the County line was to have 
been accomplished by the first day of Novem- 
ber — but dihiculties have arisen, which were 
beyond the control of the agents of the Com- 
pany, or the power of the contractors to over- 
come. Immediately after the contracts were 
let, the principal contractors, T. Aldridge, jr. 
6c Co. and Davis, Warren, and McMahon, com- 
menced operations upon their respective sec. 
tions, wtth that energy and promptness, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, cannot but suc- 
ceed m the accomplishment of its ends. But 
the work had not progressed far. when the 
contractors began to be impeded by land pro. 
prietors, at diflSrent points alons the line, audit 
became necessary for them to shifl from place 
to place, in order to keep what force they hap- 
pened to have on hand at work. 

It is believed, tliat had the ditftc«l'ies men- 
tioned not occurred, the grading of Uie road 
from Tuscumbia to the county line would have 
been accpmplished within the time promised in 
the contracts. 

The lollowing statement will show about the 
amount of labor that has been done between 
the town of Tuscumbia and the county line, 
and also what remains yet to be done, viz. : 
Thos. Aldridge, jr. & Co. have completed in ex- 
cavations and embankments, say 34,600 yds. 
Davis, Warren & Co. . 20,000 do. . 

Mr. Gist has completed his . 4,025 do. 
Mr. Hudson has done about . 2,000 do. 



60,625 yds. 
[There remains to be done by T. Ald- 
ridge & Co. . . . 18,000 yds. 
Davis, Warren, A& Co. . 7,600 do. 
William Hudson . . 1,000 do. 



26,600 yds. 

The grubbing and chopping may be said to 
be almost entirely done. Of masonry there 
renmins something more than a proportion 
to be done, taken with the excavation and em- 
bankment. The bridges in overcovering Dry 
Creek yet remain to be done. The distance 
taken up by the work that remains to be done 
amounts to about 31 miles. 

Thus it appears that in point of distance, 6) 
miles is accomplished, while 3^ miles is yet to 
be done, or about two-tliirds of the space be. 
tween Tuscumbia and the county line may be 
said to be gradc^d ; and in point of labor re- 
quired, nearly three-fourths is done. Quite late- 
ly, as your Bonrd are apprised, the obstacle 
heretofore interposed by Capt. Jones has been 
done away by the verdict of a jury — and tlie 
contractors have entered upon the work with a 
considerable force^ Messrs. Aldridges, Davis, 
and Warren, have united their forces, and will 
finish the grading as they progress towards the 
county line, so that the construction of the 
railway can immediately follow. Mr. Hudson 
is actively engaged on his contract, and will 
"finish, if the weather permit, in a very short 
time. 

The following certificates upon the Treasu. 
rer of the Company have been granted on ac-j 
coimt of work done towards the graduation of 
the road, viz. : 



To Thos. Aldridge, jr. & Co. on account of ex- 
cavations and embankments, grubbins and 
masonry .... J3,!S33 69 

To Davis, Warren & McMahan, on 
account ditto .... 1,96000 

To John Gist upon a final estimate 469 63 

To Wm. Hudson upon his contract 50 00 

95,658 32 
Construction of the Railway. — Under 
this head will be embraced the laying down of 
the sleepers, string pieces, and the iron rails, 
as also all the materials used in the construc- 
tion of the railway. 

Your Board will remember that in May last 
contracts were entered into at Courtland, for a 
sufficiency of sleepers and string pieces, to ex- 
tend from Tuscumbia to the county line, a dis- 
tance of 10 1-3 miles. These materials were 
stipulated to be delivered as follows : A quan- 
tity of sleepers, snfficient for one section of 
two miles, to be delivered by th^ 15th of Au- 
gust and a like quantity every 15 days thereaf- 
ter till the contract should be supplied. Of 
string-pieces, a sufficiency for one section of 
two miles was to be delivered by the 1st day of 
September, and a like quantity in each two 
weeks thereafter, imtil the contract should be 
filled. But indications of a failure on the part 
of the contractors were observed before the 
time for compliance had arrived; and your 
Board being convinced of the fallacy of a reli- 
ance on those contracts, authorized a commit- 
tee of three persons, (of whom your engineer 
was one,) to make other contracts to sup^y the 
whole, or any deficiency that miffht happen by 
reason of the non-compliance of the Ist con. 
tractors. The time being near at hand when 
the timbers were actually wanting, it was 
deemed advisable to engage as many persons 
in this business as could be induced to work at 
it. Accordingly a price was offered, viz. : 30 
cents for cedar sleepers, 5 cents per foot for ce- 
dar string pieces, and four Cents per foot for 
oak and poplar ditto, to be delivered upon the 
line, wherever directed. It was soon apparent 
that a sufilciencv of sleepers would be obtaineii 
in pretty good tune, but^ that the string-pieces 
did not come in so fast, owing, in a good mea- 
sure, as is believed, to the dimculty of getting 
the proper quality of timber, and the extra skill 
required in preparing the same. There has 
been delivered upon the line, as appears from 
the In^ctor's report, as follows viz. : 
Cedar sleepers, 12,159 

Mulberry, - 233 

12,392 sleepers. ; 



Cedar string-pieces, 17,856 feet 

Oak, •«* 25,644 

Poplar, " 3,860 

Mixed parcels, 4,516 

51,376 ft strings. 

There are about 10,000 feet of string timber, 
and about 1000 sleepers up<m the line not yet 
inspected, which, wtien added, will make the 
quantity of 61,376 feet of strin|8, and 13,392 
sleepers ; which shows a deficiency at this 
time, between this and the county line, in 
strings, of 47,744 feet, and of sleepers, of 248. 
On account of tliis part of the work, certificates 
on the Treasurer to the amount of 96,145 41 
have been granted, viz.: on account of sleepers 
and string-pieces 5,645 41, and on account of 
laying down do. 9500. 

About 5,000 bars of raikoad iron have 
been received, whieh will be sufficient to \«j the 
rails for about 6| miles, and a like quantity is 
daily expected, which will constitute a supply 
to reach some distance above the eounty line. 

On the 16th day of July last, the following 
proposals were a<Mseded to by our Board, for 
the construction of the Raihroad fVom Tuscum- 
bia to the county line, viz. : Thomas Aldridge, 
Jun. & Co. for the laying down the timbers, 
iron, i^e. for the first section of two miles, at 
91 85 per rod run ; section No. 2. at 91 90, 
and section 3, at 91 ^i M^d for filling in the 
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earth between the string.pieccs ready to re- 
ceive the gravel for the horse -path, and for the 
covering the ends of the sleepers outside of the 
strings, at the rate of 20 cents per rwi, making 
an average of 92 10 per rod for tlie work sti. 
pulated to be done. 

Messrs. Warren and Davis have undertaken 
the same description of work, upon sections 4, 
6, and part of d, at the rate of (2 19 per rod. 
The following statement will show the coat of 
construction of this portion of the road, viz. : 
The first three sections, say 

1920 rods, at - - ^2 10=4032 00 
Sections 4, 5, and part of 6, 

say 1387 rods, at - - $2 19=3037 53 



Total for 10 1-3 miles, 87069 53 

7069 53 ~ 3307 rod8=82 13 average per rod. 
These undertakings were stipulated to be 
done by the Ist day of January, 1833 ; but from 
several causes the work has been retarded. 
The following brief statement will show how 
much of the work has been accomplished, and 
how much remains now to be done. 

The sleepers are laid for a distance of about 
d| miles^ the string*pieces upon which are laid 
for a distance of 1 1-8 miles, and one half mile 
extending from Main street, in Tuscumbia,£i8 
laid with iron. 

Thus it appears that upon about 6j^ tniles, 
nothing has been done towards the laying 
down of the superstructure of the road ; that 
one half mile is finished ; that upon 2 1.8 miles 
the sleeper and strings are laid ; and that upon 
a httle over two miles, the sleepers only are 
laid down. A specification is annexed, marked 
C. describing tlie mode of construction of the 
Railway in detail, in accordance with which 
the work now progressing is laid down. On 
the 9th day of October last the propHOsals of the 
Messrs. Aldridge, Warren & Davis, were ac- 
cepted, and contracts entered into, for the con. 
struction of the remainder of the first division, 
and the whole of the second, extending from 
the county line, to the town of Courtland, at 
92 10 per rod run — ^all to be completed by the 
last day of November neJtt. The distance from 
the county line, to the east bank of Big Nance, 
is 12^ miles, equal to 4000 rods, which, at 
$2 10 per rod, will amount to (8,400. Con- 
tracts have also been entered into, for a full 
supply of sleepers and string- pieces, to be all 
of cedar, for the portion of the road from the 
county line to Courtland, to be delivered upon 
the hne by the Ist day of September next— the 
sleepers at 30 cents, and string-pieces at $5 00 
per hundred feet. These materials will cost, 
for 12A miles, (1 1,550. The foUowing will 
show the cost of construction from Tuscumbia 
to the county line, and also from the last named 
Doint to station 321, on the east bank of Big 
Nance, including every thing, except the gra- 
velling of the horse-path : 
6bl tons iron rails, at (51 per ton, $8,470 00 
11,875 lbs. spikes and joint plates, at 

•10^, 1,246 87 

Ditching and turn-outs, - - 723 00 

13,640 sleepers, at 30 cents, - 4,092 00 
109,120 feet cedar and oak strings, 

at an average of say 4^ cents, 4,910 40 

Constructing of road, and filling 
horsepath of earth and covering 
ends of sleepers, at $2 13} cents 
per rod, 7,069 53 



$26,511 80 

CONSTBUCTION FaOR COUNTY LINB TO BIO NANCE 

Sleepers and string-pieces for 12^ 

miles, as before stated, . . $11,550 00 

200 tons iron, at $51, . . . 10,200 00 
17,100 lbs. spikes and joint plates, 

at lOJ , 1,795 50 

Ditches and turn-outs, . - 875 00 

Construction of Railroad, 6cc, . 8,400 00 



SVMXAKY. 

The graduation, masonry, 6lc, fi*oni 
Tuscumbia to the county line, 
will cost $9,947 38 

The construction to the same point 
as above. - - - - 26,511 80 

Add for contingencies 10 per c«nt. 3,645 90 



$40, la^ 09 

Average iror mile, $3,880 88. 

Graduation, bridging, masonry, ^c. 
from Tuscumbia to the east bank 
of Big Nance, - . . $25,043 60 

Construction to same point, . 59,332 30 

Contingencies 10 per cent. - . 8,437 59 



$92,813 49 
Average per mile, $4,064 70. 

Making the total cost of the Railroad to the 
county line, 10} miles, $40,105 09, including 
10 per cent, for contingencies ; and the aggre- 
gate expense to the east bank of Big Nance, will 
be $92,813 49. 

There has been paid to the contractors on 
account of the first portion, as follows, viz. : 
On account of graduation, &c. - $t5,653 32 
On account of sleepers and string. 

pieces, &c. .... 6,145 41 



$11,798 73 
Which being deducted from $40,105 09, leaves 
$28,306 36 to be paid in part, during the pro- 
gress of this portion of the work and the balance 
will be due when it is finished. The contracts 
from the county line to Courtland being made 
on time, the following will be about the periods 
at which the payments will become due, viz. : 
between this and the 1st of October next, on 
the following accounts, viz. : 
On account of graduation and con. 

struction, .... $3,000 00 

For masonry of abutments to bridges, 425 00 
For iron, say . - . . 6,000 00 
Sleepers and string-pieces, say . 2,000 00 



Total to be paid by the 1st of Oct. 

The following between the 1st 
and the Ist of January, 1834 : 
On account of graduation, &c. 

iron, ... 
sleepers and strings, 
joint plates, . 



i< 



« 



i< 
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$11,425 00 
of October 

$8,000 00 
0,000 00 
2,000 00 
1,800 00 



with the Tennessee river. The building is 75 
feet, in a parallel direction with the river, ex* 
tending back 60 feet, three stories hiffh, the first 
of strong rubble masonry, the other two of 
brick work. The upper floor — being the one 
on a level with the Railroad — is elevated above 
high water mark 62.37 feet, and above the lowest 
water mark 85.75. 

The front next the river is set back 105 foet, 
horizontal distance, from the edge of low wa.. 
ter. An inclined plane is erected, passing firom 
the edge of low water inte the house^ upon the 
second floor, and terminating upon the upper 
floor. 

This inclined plane is designed to be worked 
by horse power, when proper gearing (the con- 
struction of which is in progress) shall have 
been erected back of the house for that purpose. 
For the present a wheel and axle will be used. 
A floating wharf will be constructed to aeeomo. 
date itself to the inclined plane, at the diflerent 
stages of the water in the river, along side 
of which boats will land and discharge their 
freight, to be elevated into the warehouse by 
means of the inclined plane. A memorandum, 
marked D. is annexed, containing some caku. 
lations and further explanations relative to the 
above. 

The two lower stories of the house are ex- 
pected to be used for the storage of eotton* 
which is received into the house by means of a 
schute, or schutes, and discharged asain by an- 
other construction of the same kind, conduct- 
ing the cotton to, and upon, the floating wharf 
afa^ve mentioned. The following certificates 
upon the Treasurer of the Company have been 
granted on account of the above described 
work, viz. : 
To Manly H. Davis, for the stone 

work, .... $1,397 56 

« David S. Goodloe, for do. - 194 75 

" C. C.Carlton, for do. - - 42 31 

« S. J. & 6. O. Ragland, for brick 

work, .... 500 00 



$17,800 00 
The remaining balance of $23,488 40 will be 
due and payable, the one half on the Ist July, 
1834, the other half on the 1st of January, 1835. 
Thus it appears provision is to be made for the 
payment of .... $28,306 86 

between this and 1st of June next. 
This amount by 1st October next, 11,425 00 

January, 1884, 17,800 00 

July, 1834, . 11,741 70 

January, 1885, 11,741 70 

having been paid, ... 11,798 73 
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$32,820 50 

26,511 80 divided by 10,334 miles= $2,565 49i 

average per mile, to the county line, and 

26,5ri + 32320 60 -r 22, 83 iniles=$2,598 

42 average per mils to Courtland. 



Total sum of estimates, . . $92,813 49 

RAILKOAD DEPOT. 

Early last spring a site was selected for a 
Depot, at the termination of the Railway, at the 
Tennessee river. Contracts were Immediately 
entered into for the different parts of the work, 
and the building coiuiucnccd w^itli the view, if 
possible, to have it accomplished by the 1st day 
of December last. But from various causes 
the work did not progress with that celerity 
that had been expected, and finally the winter 
and bad weather set in, since when much could 
not be done. The brick work has been up 
some time, and the carpenters are now engaged 
in finishing their part of the work. The in- 
clined plane being nearly finished, and tlic floors 
nearly laid down, it is hoped that the house 
will in a few days be of use to the company for 
their receiving and shipping business, which 
has thus far been attended with much extra 
labor and expense. In regard to the ])l:iA and 
location of the warehouse, it will prbbaMy suf. 
fice to say, that it is located upon an elei\'ated I 
point of land near the junction of Spring Creek ^ 



$2,184 62 
The final estimates not having been made, it 
cannot be accurately ascertained what the 
whole cost of the work will amount to ; but we 
shall be pretty near the truth in estimating it at 
$7,000. 

(To be coniinued,) 

Locomotive Steam Engine* By J. B. Jervis. 

To the Editor of the American Railroad 

Journal. 
Deak Sir, — ^The Locomotive Steam En. 
gine for the Saratoga and Schenectady Rail, 
road, of which I promised to eive you some 
account, was put on the road the 2d inst* and 
has been in regular operation since, making 
usually two trips (equal 84 miles) per day, 
and carrying daily over the road about. 8U0 
passengers. 

The Engine was made by George Ste. 
phenson 6c Co., at Newcastle, England, 
l^he boiler hajs tubular flues, on the same 
plan ns all of recent construction at that 
establishment. The leading objects I had in 
view in the general arrangement of the plan 
of the engine, did not contcmplato any im- 
provemont in the power over those hereto, 
fore constructed by Stephenson df Co., but, 
to make an engine that would be better adapt- 
ed to Railroads, of less strength, than are com- 
mon in England ; that would travel with 
more ease to itself, and to the rail on curve 
roads — and would be less affected by inequal- 
ities in the rail, — than is attained by the ar- 
rangement in tlie most approved engines. 

You arc aware of the fact, that the Sara- 
toga and Schenectady rail is constructed of 
timber, capped with an iron plate. This kind 
of road cannot be expected to bear as heavy 
weight on the wheela of its oarriagcs as those 
that have an entire iron rail ; and, m order 
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to obtain that degree of power which is de- 
rti^ble for an engine intended for high speed, 
it became an object to put the weight on 
six wheels, instead of four. Engines mount- 
0d on sdx wheels were constructed several 
je'ars ago in England. The object was to 
distribute the weight tm more points, to make 
them eaitief foi' the road than the four wheel- 
ed engines ; for even with the iron rail, the 
heavier carriage is injurious to the road. 
There was a difiiculty, however, in the prac- 
tical operation on the plan adopted. Tlic 
load was forced to bear at times very uue- 
qually on different wheels, owing to inequal- 
ities in the road, and having all their wheels 
under one frame, they did not work as well 
on curved roads as the four wheeled engines, 
which could be geared much shorter. In 
consequence mainly of these difficulties, the 
six wheeled engines were abandoned, and 1 
believe no attempt has since been made in 
England to use more than four wheels. 

In the Saratoga engine, I have adopted 
two distinct frames. One frame embraces 
four wheels in the same manner as a common 
waggon : tliese wheels are all small (32 inch- 
es) in diameter, and of uniform sizc^ one 
end of the second fram.c is mounted on the 
third pair of wheels, which arc the working 
wheels, and the other end is rested on friction 
rollers in the centre of the first frame, to 
which it is secured by a strong centre pin. 
The small wheels, with their frame, work on 
the road the same as an independent waggon ; 
and being geared short, they go round a 
curve with as much ease as a common wag- 
gon^ and being the leaders — ^they briug round 
the working wheels, and the large frame on 
which the whole machinery of the engine 
rests, with as much ease as practicable. By 
this method it will be seen, the engine may 
pass a curve with the same ease as a com- 
mon railroad carriage, having the same weight 



on the wheels. The machinery of the en- 
gine is not a^cted by the curve motion of 
the carriage. In order to give the four wheel- 
ed engine carriage as much facility as prac- 
ticable in turning curves, the wheels have 
generally been placed near together, bring, 
ing the bracing points of the frame so near 
the centre, in a longitudinal direction, as to 
cause the inequalities of the rail to produce 
increased motion to the ends of the frsime, 
and consequently to the engine and boiler 
which is connected with it. This, in the En- 
glish engine belonging to the Mohawk and 
Hudson Company, was such as to render the 
motion very unfavorable to the engine, and 
severe on the road. By allowing rho bearing 
points to be near the ends of the large frame, 
and restmg one of these points on the centre 
of the small frame, as is done in the Sarato- 
ga engine, this difficulty is almost ei:tirely 
remedied. 

Th engine was set up at the shop of the 
Mohawk and Hudson Railroad Conipimy, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Asa Whitney, the 
present superintendant of that road, und who 
has from its commencement had charge of 
the machine shop connected with it. 

Thus far the engine appears to do all that 
was anticipated from it. No test has yet 
been made of its pcrwer ; but, (rom the ra. 
pidity with which it generates steam, there 
appears no doubt of its perfonning all that il 
was calculated to do. It passes a curve 
without any more appearance of labor than 
a well geared common carriage. The prin- 
ciple of its arrangement does not admit of 
more strain coming on any one wheel than 
is assigned for its regular labor. The mo- 
lion of the engine is highly satisfactory; it 
moves with almost as smooth and steady a 
motion as a stationary engine ; it travels 
over the road in an elegant and graceful 
style. 



I made a plan for a six wheeled engine for 
the Mohawk and Hudson road, which was 
completed and put in operation before I 
made tlie plan for the Saratoga engine. This 
engine proved satisfactory so far as regarded 
the principle of a six wheeled carriage, and 
was an important pioneer for the second plan. 
The superior ease with which this engine 
moved, both for its own machinery and the 
road, led to tlie determination to alter the 
Englisii engine on the Mohawk road, so that 
it could be placed on a six wheeled carriage. 
As the engine was particularly arranged for 
four wheels, this could not conveniently be 
done in any other way than by communica- 
ting the power through the intervention of a 
bell-crank, which was very successfully done 
by Mr. Whitney. This engine is now work- 
ing on six wheels, and the ease and smooth- 
ness of her motion, over that she had when 
on four wheels, is very striking. 

The arrangement on six wheels does not 
admit of the wheels under the main frame be- 
ing connected with those under the small 
frame ; coasequently, we can only obtain the 
adhesion of one pair of wheels. This, how. 
ever, is hardly of any importance when high 
speed is wanted. 

Should further experience confirm what 
the operations thus far appear to warrant, the 
plan of the Saratoga engine may be viewed 
as a valuable improvement. She has used 
for fuel a coke of inferior quality, made in 
New- York, with which she has worked very 
well. Yours, ^c. J. 6. Jervis. 

Albany, 18th July, 1833. 

HAPrn»fES8. — Happiness does not so much 
depend upon our circumstances, as the agree- 
ment between them and our dispositions. 

Gravity. — Gravity belongs more to the 
ass, than the horse ; it oflener conceals igno- 
rance than indicates knowledge. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 



Spee^cation of a patent for an improvement in 
the method of tawing MaTlle, and other 
gUme, and cutting or toorking mtmidingi, or 
groomngs, tltereon, and polithing the fame- 
Granted to Isaac D. Kirk, city of Phila- 
] delphia. [From the Journal of tbe Frank- 
lin Institute.] 

References — A, The aawa, or the mould- 
ing cylinder of soA cast iron ; B, Carriage 
• to support and carry forward the marble, or 
stone ; C C, Roils on which the carriage 
travels ; D, Hopper for sand and water ; E, 
Apparatus far advancing the carriage. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
be it known, that I, Isaac D. Kirk, of the 
city of Philadelphia, and state of Pennsylva- 
nia, have invented a new and useful improve- 
ment in the method of sawing marble and 
other stone, and cutting, or working, mould, 
ings, or groovings, thereon, and polishing the 
same ; the sawing being performed by means 
of an improved revolving, circular, metallic 
plate, smooth, or without teeth, upon the face, 
or et^e, operating by friction with sand and 
water up*n the material to be cut ; and the 
moulding, or grooving, and polishing, being 
effected by means of the improved revolving 
moulding and polishing cylinder, or wheel, 
operating in cutting mouldings by Mctiwi 
with s.'md and water upon the suiface to be 
wrought ; and in polishing by friction, in like 
manner, with putty, bu^, pumice-stone, oi 
some other suitable material ; viz. one oi 
more circular metallic plates, smooth or nol 
serrated upon the face, or cutting edge, (cop. 
per, or soil iron, are deemed preferable,) are 
securely fixed, verticaUy, upon a horizontal 
shafl, or spindle, of iron, of any required di 
mennons, passing through the centre of tli( 

Elate, or plates, and supported at each end 
y a proper frame of wood, or of cast in 
upon which tbe shaft works. On one e 
of the shaA is a cog wheel to connect it 
the moving power. 

Where two jor more plates are used on i 
same shafl, they are secured at the proper 
distance from, and parallel to, each other, 
by circular metallic bands of^ a tiiickneas 
adapted to the intended thickness of the slab, 
or slabs, to be cut ; which bands are fitted 
upon and around the shafl between the plates, 
or saws. Under the shafl, at the distance 
uf a little more than the radius of the plate 
or saws, is a carriage on fricdon rollers, 
wheels, resting on a perman«it railway, 
support and carry forward the stme, or ma 
ble, to tbe plates, or saws ; it is moved either 
by a rack and pinion, or by weights and pul. 
lays. Over the saws is lued a hopper, fill, 
ed with sand and water, which is carried by 



a conductor leading from an aperture in its 
bottom, to the saws, at the point of their con- 
tact with the stone or marble. The plates, 

wa, may be mode of any required dimen- 

i, and must be wrought to a uniform 
tliickness throughout, with the cutting edge 
smooth, or not serrated, and either rounded, 
bevelled or flat. The improved moulding 
and polishing cylinder, or wheel, is of any 
metal, (cost iron is preferable for moulding. 
and some of the sotler metals, and wood, for 
polishing,) and of any requisite dimensions, 
having the converse of the intended mould- 

or grooving, either cast or turned upon 
its" surface, or periphery, by means of which 
any series of mouldings, or groovings, can 
be wrought on a surface of marble, or stone, 
at one operation, and in like manner be pol- 
ished. It is fixed upon a horizontal shafl 
passing through its axis, which is turned by 
a cog wheel connecting it to the power, and 
operates on the material to be wrought, by 
revolving vertically against its surface in 
contact with sand and water in cutting mould- 
ings, and in contact with pumice-stone, buff, 
putty, or some other suitable material in pol' 
ishing. A cylinder, having a regular smooth 
surface, is used in like manner fbr flatting, 
and for polishing a plain surface. The mar. 
ble, or stone, is carried forward, and under 
the moulding and polishing cylinders, by a 
mechanical arrangement similar to that be- 
fore described. 

The polishing cylinder is similar in form 

the above, and used in like manner with 

polishing powder, as putty, buff, dec. iAstead 

of sand, and is made of wood, or some of the 

sofler metals. 

The improvement claimed by said Isaac 
D. Kirk consists in the sawing of marble, oi 
other stone, by means of a revolving, cireu. 
lar, metallic plate, smooth, or not serrated, 
on the face, or edge, and applied witli sand 

water, as is done with the straight saw: 
and also in making or forming upon the sur 
face, or periphery, of a metallic or wooden 
cylinder, or wheel, the converse of the in. 
tended moulding, or grooving ; by means of 
which, a aeries of mouldings, or grooves, can 
be wrought on a surface of marble, or atone, 
at one operation, with sand and water ; and 
in like manner, polished with putty, bufi', pu. 
mice-stone, or other polisbiug material, 

Isaac D. Kikk. 

Remakks rv the Kuitob, — From the in. 
formation which we have received relating 

the above described machine, its in 
tion appears likely to mark an important 
epoch in the art of working marble ; this in. 



formation has been derived from a'gentle- 
man of much intelligence, residing in Phila- 
delphia, who relates only what he himself 
witnessed, as regards the operation of th^ 
lachinery, and which we will give in bi^ 

" I embrace," he says, " this opportunity 
of stating what I have seen of the practical 
operation of the experimental machinery' 
erected here by tiie patentee ; which, I will 
observe, was of very rude construction, and 
capable of great improvement in its applica. 
tion on a more extended scale. The saw 
used in these experiments was a circular <;op> 
per plate of thirty-one inches in diameter, a|. 
tached to a shafl working horizontally on a 
slight frame of wood, and turned by means 
of a band and whirl. I have seen this saw, 
worked by the power of one man, cut through 
a block of our hardest marble, one foot in 
length and depth, or one foot square, in thir- 
ty minutes ; and with increase^ power I doub^ 
not it might be done in much less time. 

" I also, at the same time, saw the mould, 
ig wheel, of cast iron, work out mouldings 
1 a slab of marble one foot in length, in one 
linute and a half, and have no doubt that 
the same could be done more rapidly ^witb 
machinery less rudely constructed. 

" The marble is lefl by the saw, as well 
as by the moulding wheel, or cyhnder, ii| 
a state fit for polishing, without any prep«t 
ralory chiselling, or rubbing down with sand ; 
and the polishing is performed in the same 
manner as the moulding, and with equal of 
greater rapidity." 1 

We are informed that in the sawing of 
large blocks of marble in the ordinary way^ 
from six to eight square feet is accounted a 
good day's work ; but that in the cutting olf 
small blocks, a workman can rarely cut more 
than two or three feet- From the expeii- 
ment above recited, it appears fair to con- 
clude that ten times as much can bs efiected 
by Kirk's machinery, when operating on 
small blocks, and probably upon any whic^ 
are not too large for the circular saw. TliiB 
also, it may be observed, is not limited in ita 
diameter by the same cause which limit* 
those made of a siogle'plote for sawing tin*, 
ber, namely, the expansion by heat, which 
causes the saw to buckle, an effect which 
will be prevented in the cutting of stone by 
saw being kept constantly wet. The 
cost of a saw will be saved in the werk per- 
formed by it in one or two days. 

The letter from which we have quoted 
does not mention the width of the mouldings 
wrought by the revolving moulding wheel, 
but it appears likely that the saving of dmc 
in this ujually slow o|)eration will much ex- 
ceed that effected in sawing. 

We pereeive by the records of the patent 
office, that Mr. Kirk lias assigned his right 
to Mr. Richard S. Risley, of Philadelphia. 

Manufactubi; of Glass, — In the whc^ 
circle of manufactures there is nol any thing 
more curious than the one that is depicted in 
the above engraving.* Materials, which ap- 
pear of themselves but Utile fitted for any 
useful purpose, are blended together to as 
to fqroi compounds of a new and entirely 
distinct character. Indeed, an uninitiated 
person looking at the sand, lead, and pear), 
nslies, as they arc prepared for the glaev 
ics, would consider that nothing less ihoti 
the wand of the enchanter could accomplislft 
their change into a hard and crystalline body. 

The ingredients usually employed in iho 
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manufacture of glass, whh their relative pro- 
portions, may be thus briefly described : 
120 parts of well washed white sand 

40 *' purified pearl-ashes 

35 << litharge 

13 " nitre 
1 " black oxide of manganese. 
When these materials are collected and 
properly proportioned, they receive a certain 
amount of calcination prior to their being 
placed in the melting pot. This operation 
is tolled friUingf and is performed either in 
small furnaces adjoining to the proper glass 
furnace, and heated by the same fuel, after 
its principal force has been expended on the 
glass pots, or else in ovens constructed for 
the purpose. The use of this preparatory 
process is to discharge all moisture from the 
ingredients, and to drive off the carbonic 
gas. This operation is performed gradually, 
and carried to the point of semi- vitrification. 
When tlie materials are sufEciently " fritted," 
they are thrown with clean iron shovels, 
through, the side opening of the furnace, 
into the glass-pots, the fire having been pre- 
viously raised to its greatest intensity. 
When filled, the opening is closed with wet 
clay, excepting a small hole for examining 
the interior of the furnace. The mass soon 
begins to heave, and exhibit a mass of liquid 

grandeur, like the waves of the ocean on 
re. During this process, samples for exa- 
niination are frequently brought out by the 
aid of an iron rod, and the glass becomes 
beautifully clear and transparent. The glass 
may now be considered as completely made, 
but it requires some time to cool down to 
the requisite working temperature. It should 
be just soft enough to yield with ease to any 
external impression, even to the force of the 
breath, when impelled against the glowing 
mass, and in that state it may be bent into 
any required form. Such, indeed, is its tena. 
city, that it may be rapidly drawn into a solid 
string, and wound on a reel, many miles in 
length. Having thus brought the glass to a 
state fit for what is technically called '< blow- 
ing," we may introduce our readers into the 
workshop itself, which will be best done by 
the aid of a graphic illustration, and the en- 
graved view at the head of this article will 
admirably answer the purpose. In the pre. 
sent season of the year the temperature of 
the blowing-house would shame the hottest 
portions of the torrid zone, and while we 
now write, we are laboring under the ener- 
vating effects of a visit, many hours back, 
when the thermometer stood at 140 degrees. 
The workmen who are represented in the 
engraving are each engaged in one of the 
operations essential to the manufacture of a 
common drinking glass. For this purpose 
the operator takes a hollow tube, about four 
feet long, called a blowing iron, and dipping 
it into the melting-pot, turns it round till a 
"portion of the ^lass adheres to the surface. 
He then holds it near the ground, so that the 
niass is extended by its own weight, and 
blows strongly into the tube. The breath 
penetrating the red hot mass enlarges it, and 
It becomes an elongated sphere of the requi- 
site dimensions. To separate this globe from 
the iron tube, an assistant dips the end of a 
solid rod into the glass-pot, and bringing out 
at its extremity some of the melted glass, 
thrusts it immediately against the globe at 
the part directly opposite the neck, so that it 
may be firmly united. The workman then 
wets a small piece of iron with his mouth. 



immediately cracks off, leaving the globe 
open at the neck. This is again introduced 
into the fire by the new bar of iron, and af- 
terwards rounded on the rails of a sort of 
arm-chair. In order to detach the foot 
from the iron, moisture is again applied, and 
it drops off. There id a final process called 
amieoRing^ which consists in raising the tem- 
perature in a separate oven, and afterwards 
allowing the glass to cool gradually ; it is 
less likely to break. 

Pliny attributes the invention of glaas en- 
tirely to chance, and relates that it was first 
made in Syria by some mariners, who were 
driven on shore on the banks of"the river 
Belus ; and who having occasion to make 
large fires on the sands, burnt the kali which 
abounded on that shore ; and that the alkali 
of the plant uniting with a portion of the 
sand on which the fire stood, produced the 
first stream of melted glaj^s that had ever 
been observed. — [People's Magazine. ] 

* We think this description may be sufficiently under- 
stood by our readers without the e'ngroviug. 
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article, we will attempt to show the necessity 
and lays it on the neck of the globe, and it'^of making three, to produce one perfect 



Straight Bdges. — Among mechanics 
there are probably but few who do not ap- 
preciate the value of a good straight edge 
for ascertaining the correctness of their 
work, and I presume that a description of 
the method practised, and the theory upon 
which it is based, will be interesting. Tliere 
are doubtless many that like myself have 
thought it absurd, even when told seriously, 
by good practical workmen, that it was im- 
possible to make one straight edge, without 
making three^ or that one plate of an air- 
pump could not be ground fiat, unless three 
were ground at the same time. 

When I inquired the reason of this, 
could get no other explanation from my in- 
formant than that si^h was the fact. Al- 
though at that time I^onsidered the idea ri- 
diculous, I have since discovered that my 
friend was. perfectly correct, and, had he been 
able to have stated the cause or theory, I 
feel assured I should have been convinced. 

I am aware, in the formation of straight 
edges, that the size must depend much upon 
the work to which it is to be applied, yet 
some regard to the form and dimensions are 
advisable, as there is a certain proportion 
more suitable than any other. An eminent 
English writer (Dr. Birkbeck) observes upon 
this subject, that in England they are made 
of thin bars of steel, about one eighth of an 
inch thick, two inches broad, and should not 
exceed three feet in length, as they will oth- 
erwise be liable to bend. 

Three such pieces should be prepared by 
planishing, and one edge of each made as 
straight as possible by the Common means of 
filing and planing, when they are perfected 
by grinding them mutually with each other, 
fine emery and oil being added to assist the 
operation. They are finally to be finished 
with crocus martus, or a species of loam 
well washed, to separate it from any coarse 
siliceous particles. 

By referring to the cut at the head of our 



straight edge, and also of repeatedly chang- 
ing them at proper intervals until each edge 
is correct. Let A and B represent two steel 
bars prepared for grinding ; let us then sup- 
pose the edge of A to be slightly convex, and 
that of B slightly concave, or nearly straight, 
then by grinding A and B together the two 
edges will meet, but will not be straight, be- 
cause the convex bar A has ground the lower 
bar B moife concave, and although the two 
edges come in close contact, yet the form is 
unchanged, and, however long the grinding 
should be continued, the object could never 
be attained. 

But if we now take a third bar C, the edge 
of which may be either concave or convex ; 
if concave, and we grind A and C togetlier, 
the edges of B and C will then be similar, and 
if placed against one another, the difference 
will be doubled, and can readily be perceived ; 
these two are then to be ground together, 
and thus the three edges being alternately 
and reciprocally ground together, they will 
mutually cut down and destroy each other's 
imperfections, and a perfect straight edge will 
ultimately be produced on all the three. 

The same theory applies to the levelling 
of air-pump plates, and other flat surfaces in 
machinery where great nicety is required, 
and the best method of producing them is to 
proceed in tlie manner above described. — 
[Young Mechanic] 



Co-oPEnATiVE Laborers. — Many of our 
readers are no doubt aware that some well- 
intentioned men have been endeavoring for a 
long time to effect a great change in society, 
by establishing a new arrangement, called 
Co-operation, which assumes that the labors 
ers should be at the same time the capitaL 
ists. There can be no sort of objection to 
this principle, when it is proposed to carry 
it into action without any prejudice to the 
existing laws of property ; and, no doubt, 
many of the evils of our social state might 
be removed, were all persons concerned in 
the business of production to have a sort of 
proprietary interest in the commodities pro- 
duced. The mistake of those who exclu- 
sively call themselves co-operatives, is that 
of assuming that the love of individiuil pro- 
perly can be got rid of by a very short pro- 
cess of reasoning, and neglecting to avail 
themselves of the many pi'octical modes in 
which industry might be made more pro- 
ductive than at present, by a union of forces, 
in which the personal interests of every la- 
borer would be dependent upon the success 
of the business in which he is engaged. 
There arc many examples of such real co- 
operation already existing in the world, somo 
of which we may mention, from time to time. 
We shall now state a few facts regarding the 
mode of navigating vessels in the Mediterrane- 
an, by men liaving a common proprietorship. 

With the exception of some large ships 
that belong to wealthy merchants of Hydra, 
Spezzia, ic, chiefly employed in the com 
trade in the Black Sea, nearly all the Greek 
vessels are navigated by men taking fixed 
shares of the profits or freights obtained. 
The captain has more shares than the com- 
mon men, and so has the second in com- 
mand, whp is generally intrusted with the 
cgntabUiti or accounts. When the vessel is 
small and the voyage short, it is sometimes 
the custom for each individual to lay in his 
own Mrine and provisions ; but the general 
practice is for the captain or the second to 
puiQchase a stock for the whole, the amount 
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of which is put on the debtor side of the ac- 
count, and at the end of the voyage subtract- 
ed from the gains made : the distribution be- 
ing fairly conducted during the voyage. The 
same system is found nearly all over the Me- 
diterranean. The Neapolitans, the Sicilians, 
and the Genoese, rarely navigate in any 
other way. 

The Italian captain has sometimes a share 
in the vessel, wh^ph proportionately increases 
his share in the profits. He is occasion- 
ally, though rarely, except when the crafl is 
very small, the sole proprietor ; but even in 
the latter case the men are engaged just in 
the same way. A small vessel called a 
" Bovo," or a " Paranza," of not more than 
sixty tons, not worth jC150, is otlen held by 
as many as six or ten different proprietors. 

From the town of La Torre dell' Annunzi- 
iita, ill the Bay of Naples, there is a coral 
lishery carried on. They sometimes fish 
about Sardinia, but the great place is on the 
coRst of Africa, near Bona. They leave 
Naples in little fleets of four, six, or eight, 
open boats, and availing tiiemselvcs of thi; 
line summer season, venture riglit across 
the Mediterranean. These boats are navi- 
gated on the same principle. Sometimcb 
the boat is the united property of the men 
in it, who give one of their number a larger 
share of the profit on account of his superi- 
or nautical skill or experience in the fishery. 
The abstemious manner in which these Me- 
diterranean sailors, (Italians, Greeks, Scla- 
vonians, Spaniards, Provengales, and all,) live 
18 astonishing. Bread, legumes, olives, salt- 
fish, a little maccaroni, are their sole sup 
port. They scarcely ever taste meat. 

A large portion of the shore boats that ply 
about the harbor at Smyrna are manned by 
Sclavonians, from about the Bocca di Catta 
ro, and by our subjects the Maltese. On an 
average each boat has two men ; to them 
the boat belongs, and they divide their pro 
fits every evening. When an old boat is to 
be repaired, or a m5W one bought, the two 
partners club together ; or sometimes, in the 
case of the purchase of a new boat, a third 
party is admitted, who receives a given share 
of what tlie boat makes. 

In the Italian ships such of the sailors as 
have a little money are allowed to invest it in 
goods, and to carry these goods with them, 
disposing of them as they choose at the ports 
tliey touch at or are bound te. This is called 
the " Paccotiglia.^^ Intelligent and prudent 
sailors oflen make more money tliis way than 
by their shares in freight. 

Those who have attended to this system 
state that the sailors are deficient in disci- 
pline ; but they also observe that, in proper 
tion as the men are of a steady and intelli- 
gent character, this evil vanishes. It is no 
doubt true that mutual interests can only be 
properly understood by men far advanced in 
civilization. Ignorance is always selfish. 

BoBBiN-NCT Trade. — A very valuable 
sheet of *' Facts and Calculations illustra- 
tive of the present state of tlie Bobbin-net 
Trade," has jus* been published by a Mr. 
Felkin, of Nottingham. Tlie results which 
it presents are exceedingly curious and inl 
structive. The •apital employed in the trade 
is estimated to amount to £2,310,000 ; the 
number of persons — men, women, and chiU 
drcn — ^to wliom it gives employment, at 211,- 
000. The quantity of raw cotton consumed 
in the trade annually is 1,600,000 lbs. — va- 
lue, £120,000 ; this cotton is manufactured 

o yam, and its value increased to £i00,- 



000 ; the yarn is then worked into 6,760,000 
square yards of power-net, 15,750,000 square 
yards of hand.net, and 150,000 square 
yards of fancy net, worth altogether £1,826,- 
245. Of raw silk there is also used about 
250,000 lbs.— value £30,000 ; which, when 
thrown and worked into 750 square yards of 
silk net, becomes worth £65,625. The to- 
tal quantity of cotton and silk bobbin-net, an- 
nually manufactured, is 23,400,000 square 
yards— value, £1,891,870. Of this, about 
one half is exported in a plain state ; three 
eighths are sold unembroidered at home ; and 
the remaining one-eighth is embroidered in 
this country, which increases the ultimate 
value to £3,417,700. The total number of 
machines employed is stated to be 4500 ; of 
machine owners, 1382. Of these machines, 
1000 are worked by power ; and of the own- 
ers, above 1000 work in their own machines. 
The total distribution of these uiacliines is 
istated to be as follows: In Nottingham there 
'arc 1240; Old Radford, and Bloonisgrove, 
;240 ; New-Basford, 95 ; Beeston and Chil- 
well, 130; Gedling, 10; Carlton, 10; Long 
Eaton, 10 ; Saudiacrc, 10 ; Ilkcstoue, 45 ; 
Eastwood, 10 ; JLough bo rough, 385 ; Wood- 
house, 30 ; Leicester, 95 ; Mansfield, 85 ; 
Sheffield, 10; Wimcswould, 25; Rudding. 
ton, 15; Tiverton, 220; Tewksbury, 50; 
Taunton, 35 ; Wanvick, 5 ; New-Radlbrd, 
140 ; Lenton and Middleton Place, 70 ; Iron 
Green, 160; Old Basford and Bulwell, 55; 
New and Old Snenton, 180 ; Carrington, 50 ; 
Arnold, 30 ; Stapleford, 25 ; Stanton by 
Dale, 5 ; Hcanor and Loscoe, 45; Derby, 185 ; 
Quorndon and Montsorrel, 35 ; Sheepshead, 
15; Donington and Kegworth, 15 ; Chester- 
field, 40 ; Newark, 10 ; Costock and Leake, 
20 ; Melton Mowbray, 20 ; Barnstable, 180; 
Chard, 190; Isle of Wight, 80; other pla- 
ces, 195. Total, 4500. 

Prosperous as tiiis manufacture is in its 
general results — ^a prosperity the more re- 
markable, that twenty years ago there were 
not a dozen bobbin-net machines in the 
whole country — we regret to find that it has 
been attended in ift progress with a good 
deal of individual distress : 

" It is a lamentable fact that one-half or 
more of the llOQl persons specified in the 
list as owning one, two, and three machines, 
have been compelled to mortgage their ma- 
chines for more than they are worth in the 
market, and are in many cases totally insol- 
vent. This has chiefly arisen from the fall 
in prices of nets, beyond the reduction in 
j prices of cotton and wages. This class of 
persons having become indebted to the cot- 
ton merchant, have been compelled to pay 
a comparatively excessive price for the 
thread they liave used, and to sell their 
goods at the lowest price of the mar- 
ket. Besides, their machines are principal, 
ly narrow, and make short pieces, while the 
absurd system of bleaching at so much a 
piece, goods oi* all lengths and widths, and 
dressing it for so much, all widths, has 
caused the new machines to be ell-wide, and 
capable of producing long pieces, and, of 
course, to the serious disadvantage, if not utter 
ruin of the small owner of narrow machines." 

The Ijobbin-net which is exported in a 
plain state is embroidered chiefly in Bel- 
gium, Saxony, and, until recent events, in 
ill-fated Poland. Mr. F. thinks that but for 
the high rate of wages in this countryj mncli 
of the work which thus falls into the hands 
of foreign embroiderers would be executed 
at home ; and yet, one would think that the 



wages of the English embroiderer could 
hardly fall lower than they have already 
done. Mr. F. states, that he had under hiB 
eye, while writing his " Facts," some ** splen* 
did specimens of silk bobbin-net shawls, em- 
broidered with the greatest care and beauty 
by young women who had worked upon them 
six weeks, for six days in the week, and 
fourteen hours a day, and had earned but 
one shilling a day by such unremitted and 
anxious labor." That cheaper bread and 
freer markets would better this as well as 
every other manufacture of the cooatry, we 
by no means, however, intend to dispute ; and 
we fully concur in the view which Mr- F. 
takes of the beneficial tendency of the tw«r 
great measures of reform, alluded to in the 
following concluding remarks : 

''If one million and a half sterling, or 
nearly, be paid abroad for the embroidery of 
bobbin-net, because the rate of wages is 
lower there than in this country, and if our 
rate cannot and ought not lo be reducecf, 
while provisions are at the actual average — 
if, also, there be any just ground lo fear the 
successful competition of foreign low-priced 
bobbin-net laces, even in the home marked, 
— have we not a powerful arguuicnt for the 
abolition of the tax on imported comi It 
may also be reasonably inqmred why an ar- 
ticle, the demand for which has extended it- 
self with a rapidity unexampled in the histu- 
ry of manufactures over the continents of 
Europe and America, should still be almost 
unknown eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it would be thought at l«ast 
equally useful and ornamental 1* The fact 
of the East India Company's monopoly, it is 
presumed, may be advanced as a sufficient, 
though, to the trade of Nottingham, a very 
unsatisfactory reply. For I would here ob- ' 
serve, that as no one can say bobbin-net may 
not, in the event of this monopoly ceasing tu 
stand in the way of its free export and sale, 
be generally adopted in India and China, so 
it is a matter of easy demonstration, that if 
only every* woman at the head of a family 
in India (say nothing of China) were to use 
but one square of bobbin -net a year, the 
whole of the existing machinery of the trade, 
full handed and worked eighteen hours a 
day, would scarcely produce a supply suffi* 
cicnt for that market. Worked at that rate, 
our production would be under thirty millions 
of yards a year, and there are upwards ot 
twenty -seven millions of mothers of families 
in our Indian possessions. Were it now to 
become in demand for China (and it is quite 
as likely to be so as tea once was for Eng- 
land ^, the quantity exported thither might 
possibly be immense, the population sf Chiaa 
being three times that of India. The writer 
of these remarks feels that the evils conteai- 
plated as likely to result from increase of ma- 
chinery, and consequent over-production, are 
too serious not to demand a careful and can- 
did consideration, and is confident all will be 
convinced on reflection, that rather than at. 
tempt to decry the increase of the power of 
production, it is far more rational, and will 
ultimately be more succcssftrf, to draw the 
attention of the trade to any practicable 
means of increasing the demand." 



* ^* We can export ft dorable and dffsant article in 

bobhin-not at 4d. a square yard, proper for certain 

or ornamental purpocest w curtains, Ac. ; and another ar- 
licle, iiaed ibr any purpoaea in female dma, at 6d. the 
nquaro jurd." 

To IMITATE LeAF-GiLDINO OX LkATBBX* 

—Take some calf-skins which have been 
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softened ia waler, and beat on a stone to 
their greatest extent whilst wet; rub the 
grain side of the leather wh)i a piece of size, 
whilst in a state of getly ; and before this 
size dries, lay on a number of silver leaves. 
When covered with the silver leaf, the skins 
are to be dried till they are in a proper state 
for burnishing, which is performed by a piece 
of large flint fixed in a wooden handle ; the 
appearance of gold is then given to the sil- 
vered surface by covering it with a yellow 
varnish, or lacker, which is composed of 
four parts of while resin, the same quanlily 
of common resin, two parts of gum sanda- 
rac, and two parte of aloes. These ingre- 
dients are to be melted together in an earthen 
vessel, and afler being well mixed by stirring, 
twenty parts of liitseed oil is to be poured 
iuj and when the composition is sufficiently 
boiled to muke a perfect union, and lo have 
the consistence of a Syrup, hnlf an ounce of 
red load is to be added, and (lie liquid passed 
through a flannel bag. To apply ihis var- 
nish, the skills must be spread out upon a 
board, fastened down hv nails, and .'exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and when thus warmed 
the white of an egg is lo be spieitd over (Ik 
wilver, Afler it is dry the varnish is laid on 
which will dry in a few hours, and is ver; 
dufitble. 



Dr.scriyb'vit and Draieiags of sifcfral rariel.it 
a/ Fauci, Pigeoius. ByO.F. .\. [ForUi 
New- York Farmer.] 

Mr. GuiTos, — iTie productions of na 
ture have ever been to me a delightful study 
and doubtless is so to most of the nunierou 
readers of your Farmers' journal. While me 
ditating on their endless varieties, habits, an' 
shapes, the mind is enlarged, and we are im 
perceptibly led to adore the great First Cause 
in my early youth the fields, the woods, au' 
their numerous inhabitants, bore lo me a mon 
familiar face than that of man. Free as th< 
air,and like its feathery race, I shunned humai 
abodes, and found companions in the leaf} 
shade. But, alas ! fate a-;-^:;jned me a differ, 
ent sphere, and lorn from my much loved liil 
and glen I now pine in tlie smoke and dust oft 
crowded city. A little tea-tray of earth 
which my landlord calls a garden, and fo 
which he makes me pay on extra rent, I bavt 
long neglected — for it made mo melancholy : 
the poor little sickly plants that struggled hard 
for life through smoke and dust, and endiircil 
the oH-repeatod buffetings of the cat, looked 
too sad, too much unlike their fellows, who had 
so ofl refreshed my eyes with all their luxu- 
riance and splendor. Then ne.\t bethought I of. 
the tbiithered tribe, and bought and imprisoned 
many a songster wild ; but the poor things 
sang plaintively, and looked so sad, I could' 
not keep them there ; and one fine mom in 
spring, I set the warblers free. Ungrateful 
birds! not one has ever returned to make mc. 
glad with a song, allhough the stunted peach i 
tree blossoms, and affords a perch before my' 
wmdow. 

Next came domestic doves and fancy 
pigeons. These had so long relied en the 
fostering care of m^n, that they would starve 
in' the iinrvest field, I liked them niuch- 
thoy would l>e fViendly, nnd wore every At 
the same — would hover round my head, ■ 
perch on my shoulder, and pock around lor 
their food. . 1 have many sorts and colors, 
brought from dillbrent climes, funning a vast 
republic, always wooing, laying, lialching, 
rearing-~-aumu for use and some for show. I 
will describe a few of the principal sorts, to 



Rdiior, kiinw to he cnrrootjfrom having' 
ihe living sneci'ncns, and from the fjicl tlint the] 
h ofthe fine nrts, which 1 have long fol 



lowed 1 



rofewiou, nu 






for the 



iindertakinir. Biii, pprhajis. some nf 
readers miy wish to kcpp them loo : I will, 
tberelor*',firal de,scnbelh<> n|iBrlment. 1 hnvi 
chosen a lorj;e garret with windows toRhi 
rjun. Betbrc one ofthem is n eofir several 
ffptsouare, mndeof lath and wire, so that by 
hnisiine a window, ihev can toke the n 
f^el the rain without beiii!! able to e 
The room is all shelved about with bout 
nsthpv come from tlie timber ynrd, IR 
one above the other, nnd partitioned 
three feet. In each end of these partitions is 
nlacedJfor nest"." a common rarthpn pan, " 
inches high nnd across, A little straw 
placed in each, for some will rot make thi 
nests. These parliiionsore all white -washed 
with think lime nnd water, lo make all look 
light and clean. They should bedoni 
or twice a year. In the middle of the floor 
is n three-gallon stone ju^ turned upside diw 
with the npck in a shallow small pan. Tl 
iug, 3'ipported bv an inon hoop with fi et, w 
let the water into tiie pan nn faster than it 
drinked by the pigeons, and consequently is 
alwavs cool nnd clean. A broad flat box 
about three inches deep should conta'n food- 
Indian corn and pons: ora bos, cnlled ahop- 
per, may be made on the some principle a? 
ihe water apparatus. Now for the different 
j varieties ; 

I First on the list ataiHs theCai-u'r Pigeon, 
! which fanciers call the K'nT of Pieeons. Thi 
. bird is so well known by rpport that few hav 
not hear^ that it will return to its home with 
a letter from a very great distnnco, nnd nt n 
rate five'time* faster than any animal can tm. 
vel the same distance. The print is lakiT 
from one that has Intcly been imported, and 
can he se-n at the FiTcnn Society's Rooms, 
eomer of Broome nnd Foraylh streets, New- 
York. This varictv should he of one uniform 
color — either black, blue, or dun. Its di 
tinctive^mark is the encrusted flesh round itsj 
eyes and beak. They are good breeders, 



[ the bird from which the drawingls taken, tSO 
wmild not purchosr". 

The Rnglish Pouter. This is the most 

miliar of all pigeon^. It has the most sin- 

ilnr appeamnf!?. Under its beak it has a 
bladder or crop, which it can atplensvre fill 
with air to (he enormous size of 1 9 inches in 
circumference. Tliey should be of a black, 
blue, red, or yellow color, and have a white 
half moon on the front of (he crop, white 
fltehls lo its win?s, and white legs end 
thighs : also, a few little white fcathprs in the 
fonn of a rose on its pinions; of whatever color 
tbe body is, the aforesaid parts must be uni. 
formly white. The red and yellow birds 
have generally white tails, but the tails heing 
of the fame color is preferable. These birds 

ewonh from 810 toC30 per pair. 

Thf Almond Jamhie. This is a most 
splendid little bird, being the smallMt of the 
domestic pigeons ; they arc spotted all nver 
with yellow, red, black and white, with a. 
chanfreable green around the neck ; they Hre 
-'' to resemble the best broken tulips when 
lost perfect ; the female is generally less 

_ being nearly of the color of the shell of 
the almond, from which nut it derives its name, 
as that color ought to prevail. They are 
valued more in proportion as the color la rich 
nnd the beak very small ■ tley are very merry 
birds, and when flying they perform curious 
evolutions In the oir, and will ascend a very 
sreal height, k*PTiing wi the wing for two or 
'iree hours occasionally : they are good brv-ed. 
ig birds, and give but little trouble. They 
■icll at from three to ten dollars per pair. 

Tlio Fnntail, This bird is a verv singular 
aricty of the Pigeon tribe, its tail being turned 
hack so as to meet its head : it is also very 
large, being composed of from 24 to 36 fea- 
thers : those arc snrcad out so as to risembe 

lady's 'bt, which fave given this pigeon the 
ime nf Fnntail : they arT most preferred 
when of a perfectly white color, nnd some are 
omnmcnted with a very lofly tuft at the hack 
of the head. They are worth nlmnt 9R per 
pair, and are good nurses, &-c, D. F. A, 

IWkmiin al. \. Y. Jiinf, 1933. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tbb Flowers op Mslody, s seUet collection of 
Scotch, English, Irish and American Song^i, with 
notes critical, biographical, &c., selected and arrang. 
ed by John Geabak ; 3 vols. Clayton ^ Van Norden^ 
N. Y.-^There are many collections of songs, and 
other lyrical compositions, made with more or less 
tfste and discriminatioo^-and, therefore, this now 
und^ notice can lay no claim to novelty ; but it may 
rightly claim to have been made with good judgment 
and is illustrated with useful notes,which the compiler 
— 4iimsel£ a writer of Scottish songs — ^has interpers. 
through its pages. Hence we hope it may remu.. 
nerate its projector, the blind Scotch Poet, who has 
long been resident among us, consoling himself un- 
der one of the greatest privations which can belal 
humanity, by invocations to the muses. 

Thk Sklbct Journal of Foreign Periodical 
LiTBRATURB No. III. Bostou, Cki, Bawen^ — ^Among 
the well selected contents of this number, is a capi- 
tal article, which, though long, will well reward pe- 
rusal, on the Memoirs of the Dtte dt Su Simon^ take* 
from the Foreign Quarterly Review. Itiiafav^pe* 
sence of a very volumnious work, which ^li!nts the. 
age of Louis XIV. to the life. ^^- . * 

John HorsiNs' Notions op Political I^onomt, 
by the author of Conversstions on Chemistry, PoliU- 
eal EconoQ)y, &c. Boston, Alien ^ TVcilmor.— It 
would really seem that the disciples of Adam Smith 
and Rieardo are now to be sought among the fair sex — 
at least it is certain that to two ladies do we owe at 
present, publications on Political Economy, more cal- 
culated to extend the knowledge of that science, and 
in a popular and attractive way to inculcate its be- 
neficent principles, than any others we knew of. Of 
Hiisf HarriU Martin€au*9 writings, we as yet have 
had no opportunity of judging, not having seen, tho* 
we have heard much of, them. But Mrs. MareeU 
the author of the little volume now before us, is an 
old acquaintsnce, through her *' Conversations on 
Chemistry :** and it is gratifying to be able to say, 
that the promise of that and her subsequent work, on 
'• Political Economy,** issbundanlly realised in **John 
Hopkins' Ndions.'* We wish every laboring man in 
the United States could have a copy of John Hopkins 
JVSsfisfirput into, his hands : for it would tend to cor- 
rect many errors, and dissipate many injurious pre. 
judices* The Boston publishers have done good ser. 
vice ia reprinting this book ; and they have, as is the 
Boston fashion, reprinted it handsomely. 

Thk National Portrait Gai.i^ert of dUtinguitk* 
td Americano — Conducted by Jamee Herring, New 
York, and James B, Longaere, Philadelphis : No. 
IV.— -This well executed publication sustains its 
promises well. The portraits in the number befor< 
us are well engraved, though not always, as in the 
case of thst of Gov. Tompkins, taken from good like- 
nesses. Gov. Tompkins, Henry Clay, and Major 
General Moultrie, of South Carolina^ are the subjects 
of this nuniber ; and their biographies sre wefl, 
though rapidly sketched, and of course en beau. 

The School Geography, by John J. Cli/tb. New. 
York : Samuel Woon &. SoN.<-^f this volume of 
910 pages, 394 are dedicated to America ; and that 
is as it should be, because in an elementary book, 
which is all this professes to be, much space, atton« 
tion and care should be given to our own country. 
When boys know the Geography of their own land 
thoroughly, they will soon desire to find out that of 
other countries. AAer a general outline of the ge. 
ography of tho United States, chis volume fumishcs 
a geographical, historical and and statistical aceoum 
of each State eeparately, with a neatly engraved 
though necessarily small map of every State. There 



is also a useful table of the comparative length of 
rivers in North America, and of the height of moun. 
tains in differtot parts of the world. It will we dare 
say surprize many of our readers to know that there 
are some six and twenty rivers in North America 
longer than our Hudson. 

Bor*s AND Girl's Library op Usbpul and Enter. 
TAiNiNo Knowledge, No. XIV. N. Y. J. ^ J. Har- 
per* — «* The Perils of the Sea" constitute the at- 
traction of this number, which appropriately enough 
commenees with the destruction by fire of the Kent, 
British East Indiaman, in the Bay of Biscay, in Feb. 
-18S5, having on board more than 600 souls, all of 
whom but ^^ut 60 were rescued by the Cambrian 
brig, in a manner almost marvellous. If Boys and 
Girls do not now tcke an interest in learning to read, 
it certainly is not for want of attractive books. 

Tub Sources op Health it Disease in Communi- 
TIES, &c. &^. : By Henry Belinayr, Esq. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Vutehtoo of Kent, ilssloi»— 
Allen 6l Ticknor. — The object of this cleverly writ- 
ten trestise is, to induce inquiry and reflection a- 
mong those in authority, as to the means 4o be taken 
to reqiove the sources of disease fronr the midst of 
populous communities, and to guard, as favus human 
precautions can, against the introductiott and hj{|read 
of pestilence. The inquiry is one worlhf-of all at- 
tention; and although on this as on' every *oth«f sub- 
ject connected with the public health and Mikilbs of 
fireserving it, doctors will differ, yett-a«innhe last 
resort, magistrates and other persons in authority, 
must come to a decision of some sort, we are glad 
to see a treatise, which will, st least, induce those 
who read it, to reflect and reason a little, about 
what is to be done. The volume is small, neatly 
printed, and quite attractive as mere reading. 

Example, or Family Scenes : Phil. — Key ^ Bid- 
OLE — 1 vol.-— This is a handsome re-print of, as we 
take it, an English book, without any author's name. 
It is the story of a young man of fortune and corrup- 
ted miod — with an only sister, beautiful, volatile, and 
thoughtless, launched early into the world, without 
parental supervision — reclaimed from the paths of 
temptation and error by the example, and untiring 
solicitude for their spiritual welfare, of the family of 
a relative. The design is good, though not, as it 
strikes us, very skilfully executed. The incidents 
of the story sre nevertheless well told; and the se- 
quel is, as it should be, full of encouragement-- never 
to despair while kindness yet retains a hold upon 
those we would reform* > 

MisBRitiMUs : N. Y. J. 4'<^- Harper, — ^This single 
Latin word, signifying ** most wretched," engraved 
upon a tombstone in Worcester Cathedral, England 
— without name or date, or addition of any sort— has 
suggested this tale ; which, laid in the time of Char, 
les II., purports to delineate tho crimes, sufferings, 
and despair, which could alone — it may be conjec- 
tured — explain such a hopeless inscription, on thelast 
esrthly resting place of one who must have *' cursed 
God and died.*' We are disappointed in it— for 
much more might have been made out of so dark a 
theme. The incidents assumed by the writer are al 
together unnatural and improbable ; and, tho* wrought 
out with occasional power, tail to affect as a whole. 
We dissent, we perceive, iu this judgment from those 
of many English journalists, whose favorable opinions 
are prefixed by way of puff preliminary to the volume 
— but having read the book, under the influence of 
such praises, we nevertheless adhere to our own 
opinion. 

A Manual por the Appligtbd, &c. &c., by Che 
Rev. Thomas IIartwell Horne, of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Boston: Allen ^ Ticknor. 

Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has the merit of in- 
troducing to American readers this volume, resting 
on, and almost exclusively written in, the language 



of Scripture. Bishop Doane has prefixed an intro- 
duction, in which the aim of the author is well mmX 
forth ; and he has added, by way 4>f appendix, somo 
devotional poetry, well selected and appropriate. It 
is altogether a valuable little volume. 

The Gentleman and Laot*s Book op Poutencsm* 
&4^., by Madame Celnart ; 1st American from iSbm 
6th Paris edition. Boston : Allen & Ticknor.^—— 
An amusing and well written little work, dedicated 
to the youth of both sexes, and purporting to teach 
the rules of politeness and becoming deportment in 
all relations of life, as deduced from the usagea of 
the politest people in the world — the French— cannot 
but find many readers among us. Manners, it has 
been well and truly said, are minor morals; and 
therefore it is in some sense a duty, as it is always 
an advantage, to cultivate them. All with whom we 
are casually or even for moments only thrown into 
contact, can judge of the kindliness and politenesa 
of our deportment, and be more or less affected by 
them. Hence, upon a principle of enlightened self- 
interest, as well as of enlarged benevolence, it is a 
worthy object of effort so to present ourselves always 
as that those in whose company we are will he plea, 
sed. Practice, indeed, is the only sure guide in this 
matter ; yet there are certain rules preliminary which 
may and should be learned, and these the book before 
us professes to teach. 

A Popular GupE to tub Observation of Na- 
ture, by Robert Madia, Author of the British Na- 
turalists: N. Y., J. Sl J. Harper.— The first thing that 
struck us after running over a few pages of the book, 
wss, the paltry and contemptible wood-cuts, which 
are allowed to deform one of the most delightful 
volumes which the Harper's Family Library has in- 
troduced to the public, standing there frequently 
with their blurred outlines, and blackened shading, aa 
if in mockery of the vivid passages they were doubtless 
intended to illustrate. The greater part would make 
Nature indignant at seeing her forms thus caricatured, 
unless the remainder soothed the goodess into com- 
placency by reminding her of the chaotic lumps out 
of which she has reared this beautiful snd harmoni. 
ous creation. Can there be a more delightful study 
than the contemplation of that creation, or what 
books are Worthier of perusal than those which 
bringing its secrets beneath our eye, teach us to ex. 
ercise the priceless faculty of observation, and un- 
lock, as with » magic key the extenial world around 
us 7 The strong love of nature, in an unaffected and 
manly mind, is an ever-salient fountain of pleasnre, 
which the world can never dry up, or man divert ; 
a perennial flower of delight, which no chance 
or change of life can cause to droop or wither.— 
The storied associations of the school-boy, are 
broken by the realities of the world, and the fo. 
mance of youth with its dreams of love and heroism, 
like that false light which precedes the dawn, is 
lost in the glare of manhood— but the love of nature, 
of the broad streams and the blue mountains we 
have swam or clambered in. our childhood, of the 
tangled thicket through which we have tracked our 
boyish quarry, or the tall forest that has echoed to 
our shout, when life was young-*rhis is a love which 
knows no change, and passeth not away ; and he in 
whom that love ia strong has a hoard of wealth in 
his own bosom, that can purchase him enjoyment 
until i'S coflbrs decay in death. 

No ! There are no pleasures but pall, no pursuits 
but tire, no joys but are linked with pain ; no search 
after knowledge, or happiness, or power, but «uds in 
disappointment ; no one study that is satiafactory, 
but this high and holy, this ever fresh and beautiful 
one of the glorious creation around us,^-tbis enno. 
Ming contemplation of *^ God*s own temple.** whose 
pavement we tread and whose dome is stretched 
above us. Love of the country ia the earliest in- 
stinct of our childhood, and though tho artificial he- 
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bita and depraTe^ taatea of maturer Ufa may for a 
while aupplant or suspend it, it is through life an 
over recurring feeling; stealing continually between 
U8 and the bustling world, like glimpses of a better 
state— like hope itself following us to the tomb— -and 
even then surviving in the wish that the turf may 
bloom there unmolested, and no structure but the 
cloistered boughs which bend above it prevent the 
dews of Heaven frem weeping over our green resting 
place. 

To awaken this feeling in hearts naturally devoid 
of it, if any such there be, and to regulate and ele. 
vate it in character in those already blessed with it, 
is the object of the book before us. And the writer 
seems to have brought just those qualifications to the 
work which could have been desired by the most ar- 
dent wisher of a successful issue to his labors, viz: 
an observing analyzing mind, glowing with a love of 
its subject, and eloquent in illustrating what it logi 
cally recommends. 

We are sorry that our limits prevent us doing jus 
tice to this work, by making more than a few brief 
extracts. * 

The in^fi^aeif o/ thought unaccompanied ky observO' 

tion. 
Let us consider those means : Do we gain know- 
ledge of a subject by thinking about it 7 We do not. 
By thinking, we may arrange our knowledge, put it 
it into new shapes, and make it the means of letting 
UB see what further knowledge we want, and what 
service that future knowledge is to be to us, just in 
the same manner that a tradesman, by examining 
his stock, can so arrange his goods* as that he can 
at once put his hand Upon what he wants, and also 
know what additions it is most necessary and proper 
to make ; but just as a tradesman cannot, by any ex. 
aminations and arrangements add one tittle to the 

Siantity of his goods, so neither can we, by any 
inking in which we may engage, add any thing 
new to the stock of our knowledge. By thinking, 
we can arrange what we know, so that we can more 
readily use it, and we make room for other know- 
ledge ; but, we cannat think ourselves into an ac- 
quaintance with even the oimpleot thing that we do 
not know by eome other means. It is the belief that 
we can ; that thought will do what thought never did, 
can do, or was intended to do,*-which lies as a 
8tnmblhig*block in our path, and hinders us from 
knowing a great many things that would Jbe very use. 
f^l as well as very pleasant to us. 

The poeoihility of Thtnlnrtfr out upon a matter. 
When we long continue tliinking on the same 
subjects, especially if there is any thing dispiriting 
in tliem, we do feel a sort of languor, and pass into 
a revery, or dreamy state, in which we not only lose 
the command of our bodies, as we do duilng slum- 
ber, but in the end lose the memory of our thoughts, 
just as we do in profound sleep,during which we have 
no dreams. Everybody must recollect instances of 
having thought upon subjects till the memory of all 
the particulars was gone ; and, when an author writes 
an original book upon any subject that requires close 
and profound thinking, the chance is that he shall 
know less of what is in the book after he has just 
finished the writing of it, than an intelligent reader 
aAer he has glanced it over. '* Don't ask me about 
that, for I have written upon it,** was an habitual say 
tttg with a veteran both in science and hterature ; and 
Abernethy's constant referring of his patients to 
** My book** had philosophy in it, whether he undei- 
stood that philosophy or not. 

Tmk Mkciianics' Magazine and Register of In ven- 

tions and Improvements, Vol. (. The number pub 

lished to-day completes the first volume of this ex- 

cellent periodical. It is faced with a strongly en 

graved portrait of- Eli Whitney, accompanied by a 

valuable memoir of that celebrated individual, whose 

interesting life is perhops the best biography that 

can be placed in the hands of a young mechanic, to 

spur him on to industry and exertion, and give him 

just ideas of tlie real respectability attaching to his 

occupation, and tlio enviable distinctions to which 

the vigorous pursuit of it may lead. ** In all coun. 

tries,** says the well written preface of this volume, 
*nhe importance of artisans in the scale of society 
has-been undervalued. Those who have led on ar- 
mies successfully, either in defence of their coun. 
try, or who have waged war in consequence of some 



real or supposed grievance, as well as those who 
have promulgated laws which were considered bene, 
ficial to the government under w^bich they lived, 
have been held up to the admiration of the world ; 
and the benefits they have bestowed upon society 
form 

'The tbeme, the aUnnbraiion, and tlie long,* 

of poets, historians, and philosophers. Yet there is 
no instance on record where the first constructor of 
a new machine is considered in the same view : he 
is looked upon as a mere projector of a useful inven- 
tion, which is to be improved upon and brought to 
perfection by others. This should not be so : sure- 
ly Ro^BftT Fulton, Jambs Watt, Eu WniTNEv, an-l 
a host of others, deserve the tibanks of the people 
of all nations for their inventions, in an equal de. 
gree to those who have promulgated laws, however 
beneficial they may operate to mankind at large ; 
and much more so than those who have been en- 
gaged in a fierce, uncalled for, and relenllese war, 
in many cases for the purpose of upholding tyranny 
and oppression. 

** It is a curious fact that the power of combining 
machines and constructing poetry have frequently 
been united in the same individual. This has been 
overlooked by the great bulk of mankind.- We have 
the authority of Mr. Stuart Meikleham, in his ac 
count of Steam Engines, for the following facts : 
Hooke made verses as well as machines ; and when 
he presented thirty-seven difierent projects for fly. 
ing, had his attention been directed to express his 
thoughts in metre, he had previously shown a facili- 
ty for debcribing the glories of his mistress* eye- 
brows in as many sonnets. Lord Worcester also 
made verses — Sir Samuel Moreland indited love 
songs — Watt, in his youth, was a rhymester— Ark. 
wright was famous for verses, which cut as keen as 
his razors — Rennie chanted his own lyrics, which 
were distinguished for their- spirit and taste — and 
Telford, while building rough stone fences as a jour, 
neyman mason, was an esteemed contributor to the 
poetic corner of the Scot's Magazine ; Sir W. Con. 
grave wrote poems, as also Sir Christopher Wren — 
Sir Humphrey Davy wrote his address to St. Mi. 
chael's Mount in the heroic measure, long before he 
invented his safety lamp — Dr. Arkwright distin. 
guished himself for poetical compositions many 
years before ho invented the power loom— Milton*s 
hell gates niove on more than mortal hinges ; and 
his war chariots may yet form a subject for illustra- 
tion in a mechanical college. The horse of Epeus 
has lately been adduced as an early locomotive ! 
Homer's description of cars riiows that he had an 
eye for beauty in carts which would have carried 
them to perfection ; Ferdousi, of Persia, has spun 
one hundred and fifty thousand couplets, and has 
found leisure to construct several complicated pieces 
of machinery of his own invention— among them 
are spinning jennies, paper machines, steam engines, 
and a printing press.*' 

These instances, it is true, answer the object the 
editor has in view in quoting them, by showing the 
important station which some mechanics have held 
in society, and proving the fallacy of the argument 
often advance4t that " the mere inventor takes no 
interest in any thing but his own inventions.** But a 
better reply is at hand in the book before us. Any 
class of people which can command the ability dis- 
played in a work like this, and give that work a sup. 
port which shall carry it forward with the variety of 
instructive and entertaining matter which enriches 
the pages of this volume, require no further argu. 
ment to assert their just influence in the community, 
and no better organ to represent their claims and to 
elevate them in character. The price of this volume, 
$1 50, places it within the means of almost every 
young mechanic. * 

Natural History or this Fishks op Massacuu. 
scTTs, by Jerome V, C, Snuthj M. D. Boston, Alien 
4' Ticknor. — The disciples of old Isaac Walton will 
find in this book an agreeable addition to their pisca. 
tory library. It contams not a little new and some 
valuable information upon icthiological subjects gene, 
rally, with many useful observations in reference to 
those important fisheries on our Eastern coast, which 
constitute a nursery for a race of* the hardiest sailors 
in the world. The style, though not exactly that 
which makes Sir Humphrey Davy's '* Salmonia*' one 
of the most attractive volumes extant, is still such 
as to make the book very readable, and recom. 



mend it to those having a less immediate interest in 
the subject, than the professed sportsman or natural- 
ist. There are occasional marks of haste, however, 
in the work, which the author*s oh repeated excuse 
of being ** hurried through the press," will hardly 
cover. The most prominent that strikes us is a con- 
fusion in the names of places and countries alluded 
to, in describing the habits of fish. The author, in 
writing of those fish which frequent the waters of 
Massachusetts, very naturally and properly allndefl 
continually to those of a similar description which 
inhabit the lakes and streams of Ehgland and other 
countries. But the similarity of the names of places 
in New England to those abroad^-arising firom that 
miserable usage which prevails all over the Unioo* 
of making the cities of Europe stand god.father to 
the villages of the Atlantic States, and the towns 
of the Atlantic States again bestow their no. 
menclature upon the hamlets of the West-— 
diminishes the value of the information convey- 
ed by confounding all geographichal distinctions. 
An Englishman writing upon subjects of natural his- 
tory in this country, might very properly allude to 
plaees in his own without specifying in what land 
they were found ; but an Amerioan, writing for hi^ 
countrymen, should never make these foreign re- 
ferences without adding something to show that 
he has shifted the scene of his observations to other 
climes than ours. 

This defect is however as common in most Ameri^ 
can writers, from the paragraph makers of newspa- 
pers up to the compilers of quartos, as if we were 
still a provincial people, and speaking always of 
'* Aeme." We need hardly add, that the ridiculoua 
poverty of invention, or want at taste, in not adopting 
the Indian names of places, displayed in the nomen- 
clature of half the natural and artificial objects of in- 
terest in the country, is likely to keep up the oonfu- 
sion for ages. Another defect in Dr. Smith's book-— 
and more important, because less expected— 'is the 
want of an index — a mere mechanical appurtenance, 
it is true, but still one not readily dispensed with in 
a work of this kind. With these two, as some will 
think, trivial blemishes, which can be readily reme- 
died in a future edition, the work contains enough 
useful and enteruinmg matter, displayed in a very 
modest manner, to make us take pleasure in r^om. 
mending it. We quole as follows : * 

Ferocity of the White Shark. 

The white shark, -in his wide, dilatable jaws, has 
six rows of sharp, triangular teeth, which can be 
raised or depressed by appropriate muscles, at pleas- 
ure. Its velocity is such, that nothing seems to be 
able to escape, and its greediness is never satisfied. 
By one gripe of the jaws, they can cut a man in two. 
A red hot cannon ball is sometimes lowered ov^r the 
side to one of these disagreeable followers of a ship, 
which the seaman has the satisfaction of seeing the 
shark receive into his yawning throaC 

At the pearl fisheries of South America, where 
white sharks are numerous, visiting the mighty cav. 
ems in the rocks, the water being so clear that a small 
object may be seen at considerable distance, the di- 
vers, familiar with the character of the monster are 
obliged to go armed in self defence. For this pur- 
pose, some carry a long sharpe knife. As the shark'e 
mouth is placed somewhat under the head, he endea- 
vors to gel over his intended victim, and if he disco- 
vers no disposition in the fndian to move, gently set. 
lies down over him with his horrible mouth widely 
extended. With the coolness of a philosopher, the 
instant he is near enough to be reached, the diver 
plunges the knife into his vitals. A very ingenious 
mode which is practised, says a writer, from whom 
these observations have been principally extracted, 
is for the diver to carry down witli him four or fivo 
hard wood sticks, about two feet long, sharpened at 
both ends. In case he is likely to be disturbed in his 
search for the oyster, by the visit of this king of 
sharks, he thrusts one of the sticks between his jaws, 
as he is in the act of closing them. This props them 
asunder, and the force with which they are brought 
to act on the stick, securely pins both ends into the 
bones, and away he goes, without the possibility of 
a remedy. Instances have been known of an Indian^ 
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who W88 10 sharply set upon, that he gave away three 
sticks in succession, before quitting his dangerous 
post. 

At the Marquesas Islands, where this shAirk a^ 
bounds, the natives swim in the liiidst of thcih auite 
fearlessly ; and the only reason why tAoH bf them 
hte Hot ueVoured) must be the |>eculiar ease with 
which they afe supplied With )drge fish; Whenever, 
howevef , a ttttiVe [is so unh&ppy as to be caught by 
one of them^ his associate never exert. themSelV\9s 
in the least, to extricate him* because it ii a cOttitAon 
matter of belief there, that ehafkts hever seize any 
but thi^ wicked— ^r traild^lressors of law, and there. 
fore the men dSMtVes to die. 

A gedHeman of our acquaintance informed us that 
he saw a young girl swimming from a Boston vessel, 
Waiting to receivQ a cargo of sandal wood, with a 
heavy bv of iron on her shoulder, which she had 
«Wtrived to steal from th& deck. She swam iindbr 
water a considerable distance, before coming \jp fot 
teeath, but the nfomem she was esen-, the boats pat 
«ff| wttK the expectaiiod of hsiftoVttring the bar. 

Just as the boats wi^i-d so near that she was fearful 
t< being strtlck with an oar, which was raised by a 
fnea \fi the bow, she plunged a second time->— the 
boats pursued the track, but as she came up to the 
surface, still holding the iron, a ** mtghty while shark 
swallowed her at one effort; — the velocity towards 
his object being so great, that a.i he rolled (upward, 
he girl was driven down his throal.^^ 

Curmtt Mi'gn^ian of Eels. 

All annual migration of young eels al«o takes ptact; 
in tlio river Thames in the month of Moy ; and they 
have generally made their appearance at Kin<rHtoii, 
in their way upwards, about the second week in that 
month, and accident^ has so detennlued it, thai for 
several years together it was remarked tliat the tenth 
of May was the day of what the fishermen call eel 
fair) but they have been more irregular in their pro- 
ceedings sihoo the interruption of the lock at Ted- 
dington. These young cols arc about two inches in 
leiwth> and they make their approach in out regular 
and Undiviating colunm of about five inches in breadth, 
and as thick together a? it is possible for them to be. 
As the procession generally lasts two or three days, 
and as they appear to move at the rate of nearly two 
miles and a half an hour, some idea may be formed 
of their enormous number. The line of march ia^al. 
most universally confined to one bank of the river, 
and not on both sides at the same time ; but, from 
some instinctive or capricious impulse, Eliey will cross 
the river, and change the side without any appar- 
ent reason for doing so. 

When the column arrives at the entrance of a tri- 
butary stream which emptes itself into the river, a 
certam portion of the column wi^ continue to pro. 
gress up the tributary stream, and the main phalanx 
either cross the river to the opposite bank, or will, 
after a stiff struggle to oppose the force of the tribu- 
tary branch in its emptying proceus, cross the month 
t>l this estuary, and regain its original Une of march 
on the same side of the river. In consequence. of 
the young eels dispersing themselves from time to 
time, as occasion offers, in the manner above des- 
cribed, the shoal must imperceptibly lessen until the 
whole have disposed of themselves in different places^ 

TaAVfiLS or an laisn Gbntleman in search op a 
ReLiaioN, with notes and illustrations, by the Editor 
of Captain Rock's Memoirs: Philadelphia, Carey j- 
Lea ; 1 vol. 18mo. — There is nothing surprizing in 
the fact, of the author ot " Little's Poems ** turning 
saint in his older days, and making up, by glorifying 
** the fathers,*' in his mature years, for the harm he 
may have done the daughters in his youth ; — ^though 
what could have set Tom Moore to work upon such 
a subject as this we cannot divine, unless it be that 
he is merely ** working up his old iron," by writing 
out a saleable volume from the notes he may have 
made years since, in the courseof his study of other 
subjects. At all events, the result is before us in a 
very singular production — a most learned and inge< 
nious vindication of the Roman Catholic fiiith, — ■ 
fraught with the most plausible reasoning, and dis- 
playing a degreo of curious research, that v/ould 
have been far from conremptible in the most plodding 
days of the Dutch bibliographers ; and which, in this 
surface-skimming age, is really prodigious. Tbi» 
great array o( authority, however, will not go for 
much with those who dissent from Mr. Moore in hie 
main proposition, of the propriety of keeping the 
>ery foundation of our faith, the Bible, a sealed book 



from Thb People. For the rest, hdving already ksit- 
tracted the most inviting pdsSag^s of the BOdk-*i^the 
i^aiical l^i^ahslatidiiB of th6 f'athers, published on 
the dutside of our paper a day or two siilce — we 
leave it for our readers to examine the gravar parts 
for themselves. * 
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The latest. accounts from Portugal, were by an ar- 
rival at Liverpool on the 8th June, bringing three of- 
ffcers from Don Pedro's army. 

The accounts from Oporto, says the Liverpool 
Mercury, are by no means favourable to the cause 
of Donna Maria t the army only consisting of 10,000 
stf ortgt artd not in high spirits ; their. disaffection is 
more on accdiint df th^ir conti-Acts df ^sy not being 
discharged, thail of tbb hardships of a city in a state 
of seige. .Whether it be -a lack of money on the 
part of the government of Don Pedro, or wilfully 
held from tne troops, is not known. Out of the 
English troops, there at present remains only 1000, 
and about 1500 French, all of whom would gladly 
return to their respective countries, Were it possible. 
Admiral (Sartorious is laying oflf the bar. Don Mi- 
gyePs squadron is reported to bt out, and well re. 
fitted. 

On the 37th, M. Joly'e extensive spihriihg tMills, at 
8t. Quentin, were destroyed by fire, together with all 
its engirteS, machinery, and stores of every descrip. 
tion. Three offices in Paris had insurance on the 
premises, amounting to 600,000 francs. 

The infant Don Carlos and his family had taken 
passage at Lisl)OD, on board a British frigate for 
Ccvitta Vecchin, to avoid the cholera, which was 
spreading through all parts of P9rtugal. 

Ibrahim Pacha had beei^ ordered by the Viceroy of 
Egypt to retire, on the 9th May, immediately » with 
all his army, behind the Tauf Usi 

The revolt against the f^ultan of Constantinople had 
become general and formidable inBosnia and Albania. 
The Turkish officers bad been deprived of their oflii. 
ces and employments. The Greeks of Verevia and 
Greneva were also in open rebellion to the Turkish 
government. 

An insurrection had broken out in Italy, having for 
its object a republican goyemment. Avignon, Ore- 
noble, and Lyons were the cities most excited. The 
centre of operations was to be Cbambery, and the 
revolutionists were to be assisted by the refugee 
Poles. The whole were to act simultaneously on 
the Sardinian States, Fraiice, and the French parts 
of Switzerland. 

The Due de Rovigo (Savary) died at Paris, on 
Monday last, of cancer in the tongue. On the same 
day, the editor of the Tribune was tried before the 
Cour d' Assises for a new alleged sedidotts libel, but 
was Dcquetted* 

The departure of the Duchess of Berry for Paler, 
mo was expected to take place on Wednesday. 

At Amiens, on the 23d May, a disturbance broke 
out, in consequence of an order given by the Archbi^ 
shop, to remove the rector of a parish, who had been 
denounced to him. The populace became enraged at 
the order, and resisted it. The National Guards in- 
terfered, but were overcome. Aflerwards twelve of 
the ringleaders were secured. 

Sir Stratford Canning arrived at Paris from Mad« 
rid, on his way to London, on Monday last. At the 
date of his departure from the Spanish capital every 
thing was tranquil there. 

Bank of England.^-On the 31st May, Lord Al- 
thorp, in a Committee on the Bank Charter Act, pro- 
posed a series of resolutions, embodying the arrange- 
ment with the Bank, and the regulation of Banking 
Compauies^which he prefaced by a speech of consid- 
crable length. The resolutions were ordered to be 
printed, but no vote was taken upon them. The lead- 
ing features of the arrangement are, that the charter 
shall be renewed for SI years, an option being re- 
served to Goveniment to put an end to it after the ex- 
pi ration of 10 years, on a year's notice — that no bank. 
mg company of more than six partners shall issue 
notes in the metropolis or within 65 miles of it, but 
banks of more than six parmers at a greater distance 
may draw bills on London^to any amount, and issue 
notes payable in London — that tho Bank of England 
lores shall be a legal tender for debts bbovc the val. 
ue of 5/. and tho notes of the Bank shaU not be pay. 
able in gold except at the Bank of Enfihnd and \xs 
branches — that bills having not more than three 
months to run, shall not be subject to the Uaury Laws 
—that a weekly account similar to that laid before 



b Committee; stating tiiat tti6 amount Of bullicni la 
e Batik, and the notes in circulation, shall be fw 
nished weekly to the Government, which id to be cM^ 
Sidered confidential ; btit thb ateraga of thfe«e aei 
cotoats, at the end of the quarter, shall be pabliabed itt 
the succeedinf^ quarter in the Gaiettfe; aod tb«t ahitt 
shali be introdULed ihtd ParliambKt to regulate Coiik 
try Banks, ano to ancourage ioint Citock ^"^^g 
Companies in the country to issue Bank of Ettglaad 
notes. A fourth part of the sum lent by the Bank to 
Government is to ha {paid olT, and the charge for the 
management of the public debt to be reduced horn 
245,000/. to 130,000/. 

The Times of the 7th June, after giving the dc 
bates on this subject adds — ^The presumed oqnalu 
sion of the arrangement with the Bank has prodacsd 
great activety in the money market, and, in lad, 
throtighoufc the whole range of commercial open. 
tions, which pfofes more strongly than all the arga. 
ment ia the world could do, that its natural ffriidsn 
cy is conceived to be that of increasing the circala- 
tion and raising prices of every description. Consols 
for the account left off at 90 3.4 to 7-8 ; Bank Stock 
204 to 305 1 and Exchequer Bills at 50 to 6is. pia. 
mittm. 

By the U. d. ship St. Louis, the editors of the Ga. 
zette have received the following from (heir cones. 
pendent, dated 

»* Pt. ilreaes, itfey May 35, 1833. 

** Gentlemen— our accounts from Lioia are to tbs 
4th May; all was quiet, although an attempt had beca 
made towards a revolution, but was suppraased by 
sending out of the country the president of the as. 
nate, and imprisonmg soma halt dozen more. 

** In Central America, the political horizen is dark- 
ened, and the country rent into soma dozen parties. 
In Nicaragua, the civil war is racing to a great ei. 
tern. The chief, Herrera, is in Leon, and has witk 
him some 600 troops. In Grenada, Monagaa, sod 
all the (Owns in the province, troops are raising ts 
attack hiiti. What will be the end, God knows} 
but We have no prospect of a speedy terminaiioik-- 
Guatemala is in troubtei as well as San Salvador^— 
The indigo crops are abandoned."— [Gaxette.] 
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The extreme heat of Monday, whan the thenas^ 
meter stood at 99^ in tha shade, at 3 P. M. vm 
thought by many to give a show of reascm to tbs ez- 
travagaQt suggestion made a day or two since ia t 
morning paper, that Mr. Holt had bored throagh ^ 
outer crust of the earth ; and it was rumored 
town that those internal fires, which, accord 
Cuvier, Nature keeps ever burning in her anihcfy 
belowi were flaming up through the apetttife at s 
rate that threatened soon to make grilled meat sf 
every man who had not Monsier Chabert's antixodu 
ing specific in his pockat« The alarm, of couraa, mi 
not slight : people moved about, wan and baggni 
while briny bitter drops were seen to bedew manf i 
manly countenance. It was, in short, a scene be&U 
ting the pen alone which described Byron*a •** Dark. 

ness t** 

Men did glare Upon escli other wtth eyes, 

WlKMe halt and fever'd glancm seeUtfO 

Prom the red bowwi of a futniice sbot. 

Some by t)ie windlew window riood aod tried, 

Tried vainly there to catch the breeze that caaie not ; 

Some gaaping-mnk beneath the neorchiug aisha 

Their iiantli^^ commdes heaved. Some called for Ice ; 

For Juleps roine. Some r^luily dri|»idng Mood, 

Then homeward liurried and their luicn chi 

Chaaced frequently, yet ever dripped anew. 

And t^^re« Htran^ of fiery uncouth mein. 

With sagging habll'menta were frequent f««n; 

And fenturea, fonnn, and fashions, all were changed — 

Mingled and changed- like moltea acrap-iron, — blendrd: 

Men to primeval modes returned, and xhvwe 

Moved hatlcsa, MockleaR, vestless, coaileas alL * 

The Revbruk. — According to the data which have 
been fitmished by the returns of revenue accmedst 
some oi the principal ports during the ^rst half of the 
present year, therb seems to be a diminution of abost 
one third as compared with the revenue which ae- 
crued during the same period in 1833. This is ow- 
ing to the repeal or reduction of duties under tbe 
new Acts of Congress, and not to any falling off ia 
the amotmt of importations. But notwithstanding 
the diminution of duties accruing the present year, 
it would not be surprizing if the actual receipts shooM 
be equal to those of 183^. For in the first place a 
considerable part of the duties which accriud ia 
1832, nr^ payable in the present year, aod in the 8S« 
coad place, the introduction of cash dutiaa and abort 
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creditli onder the new Imws, vrill throw a larger 
amount of paytnenU into the present year than of 
right belongs to it. The receipts last year from cus. 
toms were •94,234,441 77. The expenses of go. 
yemm^nt will not exceed Q14,000,000. Consequently 
if the receipts of the present year shall equal those 
of 1833, there will be a surplus oi more than $10, 
000,000 ; which added to the balance in the Trea. 
«ury at the commencement of the year, (#4,502,914 
45.) and 94,000,000 from public lands and other 
aoorces, will give a total surpluaof more than Q18, 
000,000. Deduct 07,001,698 83, the amount of the 
national debt at the beginning of the year, and there 
will be a clear balance of about 911,000,000 which 
Congress will not know what to do with. If we had 
the control of uncle Sam's purse strings, we would, 
with the consent of th<^ Southern States, apply this 
sum to the gradual extinction of slayery. Next year 
the actual receipts from customs will not probably 
exceed #15,000,000 or #16,000,000.— [Journal of 
Commerce. 1 

The standard weight for merchantable wheat this 
season, has been fixed by the city millers of Richmond, 
Virginia, at 58 lbs the bushel. Last season it was 60, 
and half the crop weighed 61. ~ 

Peart, — ^Pears may be grafted on stocks of the 
Mountain Ash and the Service Tree ; bo*h of which 
will grow and thrive where pear tree stock would not. 
I have also seen apples grafted on quince stocks, and 
planted in a soil so wet that an apple could not live ; 
bnt they are doing very well, and making exceeding. 
ly fine shoots. — [Rusticus in Urbe.] 

The People of Michigan, it would seem, are ex. 
tremely hostile to General Black Hawk and his com. 
panions. The officer having them in charge, on his 
arrival at Detroit, deemed it expe<tient to procure a 
body guard, to protect Uiem in the progress of their 
journey westward. His Excellency the General in- 
Chief, was even burnt in effigy at Detroit. That 
those people who have themselves been sufferers in 
the late conflict with the Indians, or those whose 
friends have suffered, should feel somewhat sensitive 
on the appearance ef Black Hawk add the Prophet 
among them is not very strange ; yet, we think it was 
at least imprudent and impolitic thus to oianifest their 
disposition on the occasion. — [Conneant Gazette.] 

By the steam ship David BaowN, Capt. Penoyer, 
we have Charleston papers of the 20th, three days 
in anticipation of the mail. With regard to the in. 
jury to the boiler, said to have been sustained on 
her outward passage, we are informed by Captain 
Penoyer that it was not as serious as at first appre. 
hended. The alarm arose from the apparent Hrain 
of a rivet, which, however, proved, on examining it, 
Tery little if at all injured. 

In the Charleston Patriot, of 30th inst. is a card 
from the passengers who remained on board the Da- 
vid Bmvm during her detention for repairs at Beau. 
Ibrt, in which they fpeak in the warmest terins of 
the kind and gentlemanly treatment receivecf during 
the whole time, firom Capt. Penoyer and his officers, 
and express their undiminished confidence in the 
safety and excellence of the David Brown, as a 
packet. 

Extract of a letteTt received in thie city, 
** Camden, July 16. — We are glad to say that the 
prospects of our planters are very good for large 
crops of Cotton, and we believe it will come into 
market sooner than ever before known. Cotton will 
be sold in Camden in August.** — ^[CharlestonCourier.] 

Lo9t Mail Found, — We learn from the Post Office 
in this city, that the Mail from New Brunswick (New 
Jersey) which han been missing for two or three 
weeks, and for which a reward was offered, was, re. 
ceived at our post office by the southern mail this 
fnoming. It appears from the Post Bill that this mail 
had been received at the Post Office in Cincinnati, 
<Ohio,) whence it was sent to the Post Office of this 
city, where it should have arrived on the 6th inst. — 
It is fortunate that this mail has been found, as it ex. 
^nerates several persons from unjust suspicions. We 
«re informed that a considerable sum of money has' 
Also been saved ; that one letter contained $700, and 
•others checks, S^» to the amount ot more than 
J2,000.-~(Po8t.] 

ExTRAoaiMNAav MoaTALrrv. — ^We have been in* 
Ibrmed, eays the Ridimond Compiler, that on an 
eetate of Gen. Wade Hampton, on the Mississippi, a 
fiitle above New Grleans, out of fifteen hundred 
slaves, more than seven hundred 
ed hy Cholera. 



RuToaaa Collbov.— The annual commencement 
of this Institution was held at N. B. on the 17th inst. 
when the degree of A. B. was conferred on — Garrett 
B. Adrain, Nicholas G. Blauvelt, G. Schenck Cannon, 
John H. Carothers, John Chetwood, James D*La Ver. 
gue, John Demott^ Abraham D. Deyaw, John Dickin. 
son, J. Wilson Drury , John P. Garrisk, James R. Har. 
denberg, John Hopper, Daniel Michel, Fred*k OgiU 
by, Robert H. Pruyn, Peter J. Quick, William Rei. 
ly, B. Dubois Smock, Jacob P. Stryker, William H. 
Tallmadge, H. Hart, E. Waring. 

The* degree of A. M. was conferred upon seven 
teen gentlemen, Alumni of the College, and that of 
D. D. upon Rev. Messrs. Gosman and McCarrel. 

MeUneholy^-^The stage on the Syracuse and Wa. 
tertown line m passing from Adams to this place was 
upset on the night of the 11th instant, and the driver 
Renssealer Nash, almost instantly killed. When 
the stage upset, Mr. Nash was thrown from the box 
and caught under the body of the falling coach. He 
spoke to a lad of about fifteen, the only passenger on 
board, inquiring if he was able to run, and requested 
him to hasten for assistance, stating that he must die , 
but before assistance could be rendered, he expired. 
Mr. Nash is said to be about 28 years of age ; of 
correct moral character, esteemed and worthy. — 
[Waterlown Freemati.] 

Unprecedented Diepateh.^-The steamboat New. 
Philadelphia, Capt. G.N.Diehl, attached to the Rail 
Road Line between Philadelphia and this city, left the 
wharf, at half past 3 A. M. on Thursday last, for 
Philadelphia, to take her station on tbe line from that 
city to Bordentown. She arrived at Chesnut st. wharf 
at half past 10 o*clock the same evening, having per 
formed the passage at least two hundred and sixty, 
milea. in nineteen hours ! — [Daily Advertiser.] 

It will be seen by the Inspector's report that the 
number of deaths in this city during the last week 
was 149 ; a larger number than has occurred before 
in any one week since Cholera times. There is 
however no prevailing disease, nor is the number of 
deaths greater than usual at this season of the year. 
In the corresponding week df 1832, the number of 
deaths was kigiit .hundred and seventt-ninr, of 
which 686 were Malignant Cholera. — [Jour. Com.]| 

Accident by eparkefrom the chimney of a SteatH' 
boat. — A man was shockingly burnt on board a small 
skiff at Fulton slip, on Saturday morning, by the ex. 
plosion of four or five pounds of gunpowder, which 
he was in the act of placing under cover, when it 
took fire by a spark from the chimney of a steamboat, 
which fell upon it and caused the accident. — [Mer. 
cantile Advertiser.] 

Mr. £. A. G. Young of New Castls, in Delaware, 
announces that he has discovered a method of effec« 
tually preventing the emission of sparks from the 
chimneys of Locomotive Engines, for which he has 
obtained a patent. Mr. T. Stockton, a director of 
the New Castle and Frenchtown Rail Road, certifies 
that, the invention has been in use for about three 
weeks, on that road, on a Locomotive in which wood 
is used for fuel, that it has been very satisfactory to 
the Directors, and is believed by them to be effectual 
in stopping the sparks. 

We learn by a letter from Fort Winnebago, dated 
]^5th June, that the Indian murderers of Felix St. 
Vrain and others, have been again delivered up to 
the authorities of that post, by their nation. I^ will 
be recollected that they escaped from the guard house 
at Fori Winnebago some time last fall. It is further 
said that they will be sent to Green Bay, in a few days, 
to take their trial. Col. Dodge was at Fort Winne. 
bago, bui was likely to remain there only a short 
time. — [S(, Louis Republican.] 

[From the Charleeton Courier. I 
Loss OP A Steamboat. — The steamboat Bonnete of 
Rlucy Captain Davis, sailed from Savannah 15th ul.t. 
bound to Mobile. On the 21th, when about 40 milen 
S. E. by S. from St. Augustine, It commenced blow, 
ing a galo from N. N. E. during which the boat 
broached to, and would not steer. Soon after, the 
boat was found to be leaking badly, and the pumps 
became choaked — ^the leak gaining fast, the square 
sail was taken in, and both anchors let go iu 15 
fathoms water, and all hands employed in bailing. 
Finding it impossible to keep her (rQfi, slipt the 
chain, cut the hawser, and set the square ssil, for 
the purpose of driving the boat on shore — at the same 
commenced lightening her by throwing the wood 
overboard. At half past 4 A. M. finding she was 
sinking, ordered the bout to be gotreadywhen Capt. 
Davis, lady and two children, Messrs. Kennedy and 
Blissett,posscngcrs, uud all ibu crcw,(with the excep 

.. p...^^.. ^.w^^tion of two ncgrucs, which the boat being small, it 

bav.e been destroy. ffwas found impossible to take on board,) embarked. 

''A short time after the boat left the wreck, she sunk. 



One of the negroes reached the shore on a piece of 
the wreck ; the other was unfortunately drowned in 
the surf. The boat landed at Burysville, on the coast 
of Florida, and proceeded on the following day to St. 
Augustine. The wreck of the steamboat drove on 
shore, and went to pieces, the engine having fallen 
out of her, when she sunk and rolled over. Captain 
Davis and family arrived in this city on Saturday, 
in the schooner Agnee, from St. Augustine. 

We regret to learn from the HarrisbUrg Reporter, 
that General Solomon G. Krepps, for several years 
past a member of the State Senate, died of cholcfra 
at his residence in Brownsville, a few days since. — 
He had been at Pittsburg, where it is supposed he 
contracted the disease. Gen. Krepps was one of the 
ablest members of the Senate — was beloved and res. 
pected by all who enjoyed his acquaintance — and his 
death will lie deplored by all who knew him.-^Phi. 
ladelphia Inquirer.] 

[From the Penneyhanian.] 

We have procured from the Collector of this port 

the following statement of the duties accruing at Phi. 

ladelphia : — 

The first quarter 1833 was . $797,316 23 

Second «« •• . . 525,456 00 



First quarter 1833 
Second ** 



ti 



1,322,772 23 

. 1,332,479 93 
. . . 977,698 56 

2.310.178 49 

Railroad Accident*- — ^We learn that yesterday, 
whilst the locomotive with a train of cars was passing 
on the Schenectady and Saratoga raiUroad near Ball, 
ston, it came m contact with a cow, which had run 
upon the track. The locomotive passed over the 
cow and was thrown off the track with considerable 
damage: the next adjoining car passed over the cow, 
but held on the track : the other cars were thrown 
off the track, and the passengers more or less injur- 
ed, but none seriously. — [Albany Argus.] 

Indian Neito. — Col. Henry Dodge, of Dragoons, 
with two companies of Rangers ^Captains Backus and 
Browne's) commenced his marcn towards the rapids 
on Rock River last Sunday for the purpose of dial >dg. 
ing Maneater's band of Winnebagoes. It appears that 
this chief, after all that has been done and said on the 
subject, is still lurking about the rapids with his band 
amidst the thick forests and swamps of that country. 
The other Indians we are informed have crossed the 
Wisconsin according to tlie stipulations of the treaty 
of last fall. 

Col. Dodge is ordered to demand the murderers 
who escaped from the prison at Fort Winnebago last 
fall, and now are thought to be skulking about ui Jfenj 
eater*9 bond. This demand certainly will be made, 
and when made, must, andof course, will, be persist, 
ed in till they are given up. Whether any resistance 
will be made or not we expect to be able to inform 
our readers in our next number. — {Galenian.] : 

Singular Phenomenon. — ^A pond in the vicinity of 
Providence, whose water has heretofore been unu* 
sually pure and limpid, has, within a few days past, 
assumed a thick milky appearance. The change re- 
mains unaccounted for. — [Hartford Review.] 

The Paw tucket Chronicle says :~-A pond situated 
4 miles from this villoge, in the town of Smithfield, 
has lately assumed a novel appearance, which at first 
alarmed many superstitious persons. That a body of 
water more than half a mile in extent, should under, 
go a rapid change, from its natural hue to a milk 
white, was announced with many trepidations. But 
the great wonder ceased on the discovery of the innu. 
menible white aniinaculae produced by the stagnant 
water or putrid animal matter. 

John Pavl Jones. — The sailing master on board 
the Bon Homme Richard, commanded by the cele- 
brated Paul Jones, is now living at, Brooklyn, L. J. 
aged about seventy.eight years. His name is Geo. 
Raymond, who, for many years previous to 1808, 
was cammaoder of the merchant ship Citizen. Cap. 
tain Raymond had been two voyages to India, pre- 
vious to enlisting under Paul Jones, when he was 
but 19 years old. He is a native of Norwalk, Con- 
necticut.— [Hempstead (L. I.) Enquirer.] 

" Old Hickory,"*— Vfe have seen twelve beautiful 
axea^ from the factory of Alexander Harrison, New 
Haven, which were presented to General Jackson on 
his recent visit to that city. They were mode by 
twelve different men in said factory, each doing his 
best, and are of different models, according to the 
taste or genies of the workmen. A hickory box, var- 
nished, and lined with silk, contains them, in which, 
after being exhibited a day or two at the Exchange, 
th(?y are to be conveyed to Washington. 
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FORMATION OF THE CONBTrrUTION. 

Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the Conatitu- 
tion of the United States, concludes his remarks up- 
on the decline and fall of the Confederation as foU 
lows ^— 

^** Whatever •may be thought as to some of these 
enumerated defects, whether they were radical de- 
ficiencies or not, there cannot be a doubt, that others 
of them went to the very marrow and essence of go- 
vernment. There had been, and in fiict tben were, 
diiTerent parties in the several states, entertaining 
opinions hostile, or friendly to the existence of a ge- 
neral government. The former would naturally 
cling to the state governments with a close and un- 
abated seal, and deem the least possible delegation 
of power to the Union sufficient, (if any were to be 
permitted,) with which it could creep on in a semi- 
animated state. The latter would as naturally de. 
■ire, that the powers of the general government 
should have a real, and not merely a suspended vi- 
tality; that it should act, and move, and guide, and 
not merely totter under its own weight, or sink into a 
drowsy decrepitude, powerless and palsied. But 
each party must have felt, that the confederation had 
at last totally failed, as an effectual instrument of go- 
vernment; that its glory was departed, and its days 
of labor done; that it stood the shadow of a mighty 
name; that it was seen only, as a decayed monu- 
ment of the past, incapable of any enduring record; 
that the steps of its decline were numbered and fin- 
ished; and that it was now pausing at the very door 
of that common sepulchre of the dead, whose inscrip- 
tion is. Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 

If this language should be thought too figurative 
to suit the sobriety of historical narration, we might 
avail ourselves of language as strongly colored, anJ 
as desponding, which was at that period wrung from 
the hearts of our wisest patriots and statesmen. It is, 
indeed, difficult to overcharge any picture of the 
gloom and apprehensions, which then pervaded the 
public councils, as well as the private meditations of 
the ablest men of the country. We are told by an 
historian of almost unexampled fidelity, and modera. 
tion, .and himself a witness of these scenes,* that 
^'the confederation was apparently expiring from 
mere debility. Indeed, its preservation in its actual 
condition, had it been practioable. was scarcely to 
be desireil. Without the ability to exercise them, 
it withheld from the states powers, which are es- 
seatial to their sovereignty. The last hope of its 
friends having been destroyed^ the vital necessity of 
some measure, which might prevent the separation 
of the imegral parts, of which the American empire 
was composed, became apparent, even to those who 
had been unwilling to perceive it.'* 

In the next chapter, the learned judge proceeds to 
give the following account of the formation of the 
Constitution o( the United States ! 

Origin and Adoption of ike Constitution* 
In this state of things, commissioners were appoint- 
ed by the Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland ear. 
ly in 1785, to form a compact relative to the naviga. 
tion of the rivers Potomac and Pocomoke, and the 
Chesapeake Bay. The commissioners having met 
ill March, in that year, felt the want of more enlarged 
powers, and particularly of powers to provide for a 
local naval force, and a tariff of duties upon imports^ 
Uoon receiving their recommendation, the legislature 
of Virginia passed a resolution, for laying the subject 
of a tariff before ail the States composing the Union. 
^oon afterwards, in January, 1786, the legislature 
adopted another resolution, appointing commission- 
«rs, '* who were to meet such as might be appointed 
by the other States in the Union, at a time and place 
to be agreed on, to take into consideration the trade 
of the United States ; to examine the relative situa- 
tion and trade of the States ; to consider how far a 
uniform system in their commereial relations may be 
necessary to their common interest, and their perma- 
nent harmony ; and to report to the several states 
such an act, relative to this great object, as, when 
unanimously ratified by them, will enable the United 
States in congress asaembled to provide for the same.** 
4 273. These resolutions were communicated to 
the states, and a convention of commissioners from 
five stales only, viz : New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Virginia, met at Annapolis 
in September, 1786. After discussing the subject, 
they deemed more ample powers necessary, and as 
well from this consideration, as because a small num- 
ber only of the states were represented, they agreed 
to come to no decision, but to frame a report to be 
laid before the several states, as well as before Con. 
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gross. In this report they recommended the ap. 
poiotment of commissioners from all the States, ** to 
meet at Philadelphia, on the second Monday of May', 
then next, to take into consideration the situation of 
the United States ; to devise such further provisions 
as shall appear to them necessary, to render the con- 
stitution of the federal government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union ; and to report such an act 
for that purpose to the United States in Congress as. 
sumbled, as when agreed to by them, and afterwards 
confirmed by the legislature of every State, will ef- 
fectually provide for the same.** 

§S74. On receiving this report, the legislature of 
Virginia passed an act for the appointment of dele- 

fates to meet such, as might be appointed by other 
tates at Philadelphia. The report was also received 
in Congress. But no step was taken, until the legis. 
lature of N. York instructed its delegation to move 
a resolution, recommending to the several States to 
appoint deputies to meet in convention for the pur- 
pose of revising and proposing amendments to the 
federal constitution. On the 21 si of February, 
1787, a resolution was accordingly moved and car- 
ried in congress, recommending a convennon to meet 
in Philadelphia, on the second Monday of May, en. 
suing, " for the purpose of revisidg the ajrticles of 
confederation, and reporting to congress, and the 
several legislatures, such alterations and provisions 
therein, as shall, when agreed to in congress, and 
confirmed by the States, render the federal constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of government, and 
the preservation of the Union." The alarming in. 
surrection then existing in Massachusetts, without 
doubt, haa no small share in producing this result. 
The report of congress, on that subject, at once 
demonstrates their fears and their political weakness. 

f 275. At the time and place appointed, the repre. 
sentatives of twelve statea assembled. Rhode Isl- 
and alone declined to appoint any on this momentous 
occasion. After protracted deliberations, the con- 
vention finally adopted the plan of the present con. 
stitution, on t\:e 17th of September, 1787; and by 
a contemporaneous resolution, directed it to be 
" laid before the United States in congress assem- 
bled,** and declared their opinion, " that it should 
afterwards be submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by the people thereof, under a 
recommendation of its legislature for their aesent 
and ratification;^ and that each convention, assent, 
ing to, and ratifying the same, should give notice 
thereof to congress. The convention, by a further 
resolution, declared 'their opinion, that as soon as 
nine states had ratified the constitution, congress 
should fix a day, on which electors should be ap- 
pointed by the states, which should have ratified the 
same, and a day, on which the electors should as- 
semble and vote for the president, and the time and 
place of commencing proceedings under the consti- 
tution; apd that after such publication, the electors 
should be appointed, and the senators and represen. 
tatives elected. The same resolution contained fur. 
ther recommendotions, for the purpose of carrying 
the constitutioti into effect. 

4 276. The convention, at the aame time, address, 
ed a letter to oongress, expouiiding their reasons for 
their acts, from which the following extract cannot 
but be interesting. ** It is obviously impracticable 
(says the address) in the federal government of these 
states, to secure all rights of independent sovereign- 
ty to each, and yet provide for the interest and safe- 
ty all. Individuals, entering into society, must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the rest. The 
magnitude of the sacrifice must depend, as well on 
situation and circumstance, as on the object to be ob. 
tained. It is At all times difficult to draw with pre. 
cision the line between those rights, which must be 
surrendered, and those which may be reserved; and 
on the present occasion this difficulty was increased 
by a difference among the several states, as to iheir 
situation, extent, habits, and practical interesis. — 
In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
steadily in our view that, which appears to us the 
greatest interest of e\ery true American, the conoo- 
lidation of our Union^ in which is involved our pros- 
perity, felicity, perhaps our natioiral existence. This 
important consideration, seriously and deeply ini. 
pressed on our minds, led each state in the conven. 
tion to be less rigid on points of inferior magnitude, 
than might have been otherwise expected. And thus 
the constitution, which we now present, is the result 
of a spirit of antitjf, and of that mutual deference 
and eoncesoion, which the peculiarity of our political 
situation rendered indispensable.** 

§ 277. Congress having received the report of the 
convention, on the28ih of September, 1787, unani. 
mousiy resolved, ** that the said report, with the re. 
solutions and letter accompanying the same, be trans. 
iQitted to the several legislatures in order to bo sab-* 



mitted to a convsniion of delegates ekostnin each Hmte 
by the people thereof, in conformity to the resolves 
of the convention, made and provided in that case.** 

i 278. Conventions in the various states, tiHiich 
had been represented in the general convention, w«re 
accordingly called by their respective legislatures : 
and the constitution having been ratified by eleven 
out of the twelve states, congress, on the 23d of 
September, 1788, passed a resolution appoindng the 
first Wednesday in January following, for the choice 
of electors of president, the first Wednesday ^ Fe. 
hnjary following, foi the assembling of the electors 
to vote for a president, and the first Wednesday of 
March following, at the then seat of congress (New 
York,) the time and place of commencing proceed- 
ings under the constitution. Electors were accord. 
ingly appointed in the several states, who met and 
^ave their votes for a president ; and the other elec- 
tions for senators and representatives having been 
duly made, on Wednesday, the 4th of March, 1789, 
congress assembled under the new constitution, and 
commenced proceedings under it. But a quorum of 
both houses, did not assemble until the 6th of April, ' 
when the votes for president being counted, it was 
found that George Washington was unanimously elect- 
ed president, and John Adams was elected vice presi. 
dent. On the 30th of April, president Washington 
was sworn into office, and the government then went 
into full operation in all its departments. 

§ 279. North Carolina had not, as vet, ratified the 
constitution, the first convention called in that state, in 
Aug. 1788, refused to ratify it without some previous 
amendments, and a declaration of rights. In a sec. 
cond convention, however, called in November, 1789, 
this state adopted the constitution. The state of 
Rhode Island had declined to call a convention ; but 
finally, by a convention held in May, 1790, its assent 
was obtained ; and thus all the thirteen original 
states became parties to the new government. 

§ 289. Thus was achieved another, and still more 
glorious triumph in the cause of national liberty, than 
even that, which separated us from the mother couti. 
try. By it, we fondly trust, that our republican in. 
stitutions will grow up, and be nurtured into more 
mature strength and vigour; our independence be 
secured against usurpation and aggression; our do. 
mestic blessings be widely diffused, and generally 
felt , and our union, as a people, be perpetuated to 
our own truest glory and support, and as a prond ex- 
ample of a wise and beneficent government, emitled 
to the respect, if not to the admiration of mankind. 

From the Boston Patriot. 

On Birds and their MrsroRTUNXs. — ^We have al- 
ready intimated our opinion, that the labors of the 
scientific ornithologist are of far more practical ntili* 
ty than the usual observer supposes ; and that* even 
in the business of legislation, a regard to his research. 
es might prevent many errors, which may much affect 
public welfare. The legislation on the subject of birds 
has been marked by some essential errors, which have 
led to real evil. By the law of 1817, woodcocks* 
snipes, larks and robins, were protected at certain 
seasons of the year, whilst war to the knife was de. 
clared against crows, black4>irds, owls, blue jay a, and 
nawks ; those last were treated as a sort of pirates^ 
subject to a suspension at the yard arm, with the least 
possible ceremony. It so happens, that the character 
of these very birds has been singularly mistaken : for 
while the ordinance of legislation has been thus 
systematically . levelled at them, they, on a principle 
which man would do extremely well to imitate^ have 
been returning good for evil ; they have been diligent, 
ly engaged in extirpating all sorts of vermin, while 
never were the vilest vermin half so ill treated by the 
human race. The crow for example, who is generally 
regarded as a most suspicious character, has had 
great injustice done him ; in the spring, when the 
ground is moist, he lives in a state of the most trium. 
pbant luxury on grubs; he eats the ^oung com, it is 
true, but it is a necessary of life, to which he never 
resorts, except when his supply of animal food is 
shortened. After the com i.<i tolerably grown, he has 
nothing more to do with it ; and in any stage he de- 
.stroys at least five hundred pernicious grubs and 
insects, for every blade of corn which he pillages 
from man. In the southern States, he is regulariy 
permitted to accompany the ploughman, and collect 
the grubs from the newly opened furrow ,* his life i» 
thus secured from the safest of all tenures — that of 
the interest of man in permitting him to live. 

There is scarcely a farm in England, without its 
rookery; the humid atmosphere multiplies every spe- 
cies of insect, and these birds rewar<l man for his 
forbearance, by ridding him of legions of his fees. 
By a policy very similar to that which dicuted the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, they have ocoe- 
sionally been exposed to the mischisvoua propena^ 
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ties of onruiy boys, who, as far as utility is con- 
cerned, are not to be compared to crows ; but the 
error of this step soon became obvious, and they 
are now received with univeraal welcome. The 
hawk enjoys a double reputation in the hen-roost ; 
he sometimes destroys the chickens, but with man's 
consistency, does not like to see his infirmities co- 
pied by another ; and by way of compensation demo- 
lishes the fox, which eats twenty chickens where he 
eats but one : so that it is hardly (he part of wisdom 
to set a price upon his head, while the fox, a hard, 
•ned knave, is not honored with a penal statute. 
How the owl came to be included in this blacl^ litot, 
it is difficult to conjecture ; he is a grave, reflecting 
bird, who has nothing to do with man, except to 
benefit him, by eating weazles, foxes, racoons, rats 
and mice, a sin for which most housekeepers will 
readily forgive him. In some parts of £urope, he is 
kept in families, likfr a cat, whom he equals in patience 
and surpasses in alertness. Another of these birds, the 
blackbird, is the avowed enemy of grubs, like the 
crow : in the middle States, the »rmer too well 
knows the value of his company, to pluck them lirom 
the furrow ; and while other less pains-taking bird« 
collect the vermin from thesurface,his investigations 
are more profound, and he digs to the depth of se- 
veral inches in order to discover them. When the 
insects are ito longer to be found, he eats the com, 
as well he may, but even then asks only a moderate 
compensation for his former services ; five hundred 
black-birds do less injury to the com, than a single 
squirrel. The last upon the catalogue of persecu- 
ted birds, is the blue jay. Whoever watches him 
in the garden, will see him descend instantly from 
the trees, pouncing every time upon the grab, his 
enemy and ours. 

We have already seen that the act to which we 
have referred protects some birds at certain seasons 
of the year ; among others, the robin, who lives on 
insects and worms, and has no taste for vegetable 
diet, and the lark who is extremely useful in his wav. 
The only wonder is, that it should have been thought 
expedient to allow them to be shot in any season. 
The quail, another of the privileged class, has no title 
to be named in company with the others ; in the plant- 
nig time, he makes more havoc than a regiment ol 
crows, without atoning for his misdeeds by'demolish. 
ing a single grub. Nor is the partridge a more scra- 
pvdous inspector of the rights of propel^; though 
as he lives in comparative retirement, he succeeds 
in preserving aname for honesty. 

There are some of our most familiar birds, of 
which a word may be here said. Every body has 
seen the little goldfinch on the thistle by the wayside, 
and wondered perhaps that his taste led him to so 
thorny a luxury ; but he is all this time engaged in 
devouring the seedk, which but for him would over- 
run the ground of every farmer. Even the bob^o'link, 
a most conceited coxcomb, who steals with all ima 
ginary grace, destroys millions of the insects that 
annoy the farmer most. All the little birds, in fact, 
which are seen about the blossoms o€ the trees, are 
doing us the same service in their own way. 

Perhaps there is no bird which is considered mora 
decidedly wanting in principle than the wood-pecker 
•—•and, certainly, so far as man is concerned, there 
is none more conscientious. So long as a dead tre^ 
can be found ior a nest, he will not trouble himself 
to bore into a living one ; whatever wounds he makes 
upon the living are considered by foreign gardeners 
as an advantage to the tree. The sound tree is not 
the object — ^he is in pursuit of insects and their lar 
vas. In South Carolina and Georgia, forests of avast 
extent have been destroyed by an insect, which would 
seem as capable of lifting a tree as destroying it.-^ 
The people were alarmed by the visitation, and sa- 
gaciously laid the mischief at the door of the wood, 
pecker, until they had confounded the bailiiTwith the 
rogue. 

The injury arising from the loss of a single crop 
is hardly to be estimated. The experience which 
is tauffht by our own misfortune, is very dearly bought; 
and if we think how we can derive it from others — 
if, for example, we can learo from the ornithologist 
the means of preventing such injury, as in many ins 
tances we may, the dictates of economy comlune with 
those of taste, and warn us not to neglect the result 
of his researches. 



quiet, a * * Now do not sappose you can alarm me 
by representing this state of apathy as a calamity. 
It is the blessing for old age ; it is the substitute for 
patience. It permits me to look in the glass without 
screaming with horror — and to live upon moderate 
terms of charity with all young people, (without 
much hatred or malice,) although I can never be 
young again. — [Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald.] 

POETRY. 



SolUude in Old Age.-^Ae to myseli, I have had 
my full share of the world— a busy share firom fifteen 
to fifty. I should want taste, did I not now enjoy 
that Variety in life which I ^ain by solitude. Still a 
medium has ever been wanting, both in my public and 
private life, to give a zest of trae enjoyment. I had 
lkirty»five years of perpetual crowd and bustle. I 
!»?• aow bad five of i^n^ost cominual loneliness an i 



I We abould be happy to h«ar more often from the fklr writer 

qf the following •Iwple and pathetic llnee, which hreathe the 

lenderoepeof ailsier'e afiectiou, animated by a CbrlMian** hope.] 

Foa THB N. Y. Amkricaii. 

TO . 

Why doee ttie rote fkde en thy cheek, 

And care elt on tLy brow, 
Thoee oncu briciit eyes, why do they speak 

Boch mournAil language now ? 
In other daye it was not eo, 

It wee not tinu with thee ; 
There was no sign of heartfelt wo, 

All was hilarity. 

Tlw cheeks were like the raddy mom, 

Thy eyes were eperkjing bright; 
Thtj social hour tliou didst adorn, 

And every heart delight: 
Thy feet did trtsad th«! ilowery vale, 

Or trip the dance aloiy. 
And oil thoa diet the ear regale 

With tliy soft winning song. 

But now it Is not ao with thee, 

^Some evil secret power 
Has bound the heart wldeh was so free, 

Has nipt the bloombig flower; 
I read it in thy wan buineh^d cheek, 

Thy Ading beauties prove. 
Thy languid oyeSf— all, all do speak 

'TIS uMrepuUd iovt. 

And did he whom thy guilelen heart 

Did love, alas! too uue, 
Who said that nought but death should part, 

Did Ac forsake thee tool 
Oh did the cruel spoiler come, 

A flend in vlrtue*s form, 
To desolate thy happy home. 

To leave thy breast foriom. 

Though mini Is false, yet God Is JiM, 

Then raise thy fading eye 
To Him, whose Anm thou sure canst trust, 

And on Hit word rely; 
The Friend who never wlU forsake, 

Who ne>r will faithless prove, 
" The bruisMl reed he will not break,** 

Nor disregard thy knre. 

isTir" 



New York, July 15, 1833. 
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[AvNi tk» EdMurgh UUritrf Jbums/.] 
PRAYER. 

' Go, when the morning shineth,— 

' Go, when the moon is bright, — 
Go, when the ^e decUniKh, — 

Go, in the bush of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly thoughts away, 
Ani\, in thy chamber kneeling. 

Do thou in secret pray. 

Remember all wlio k>ve thee, 
All who afe k>^d by ihee ; 

Pray for those who hate thet* , 

- Ir any such there be; 

Then lor t)iyself In meekness, 
A blessing humbly claim, 

And link with each petition 
Thy great Redeemer's name. 

Or If *Ua e*er deuled thee 

In solitude to pray. 
Should holy thoughts come o*er thee. 

When friends are round thy way, 
E*en then the sileni breathing 

Of thy spirit raised above. 
Win reach his throne of glory, 

Who is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 

Ob ! not a Joy or Massing, 

With this, can we compare— 
The power that he huth given us 

To pour our souls in prayer. 
W^hene'er tliou plnest in sadness. 

Before bis foootstool Ml, 
And remember, in thy gIndneM, 

4lhi grace who gave thee all. 



TO DIRBCTORS OF RAII4IVAY COBIPA- 
NIF.S AND OTHBR lVORK!9. 

^Cy* An Engineer iuteiy from Knjtland, where lie lias been eai 
ploved lo the location and execution of the prinui|)al railwavr 
n that country, wishes to engage wkh same company in the 
United Stales. 

From his practical k now le«tfe or the various kindd of motive 
power, tKMhol stationary and locomoiive eifj^nes, also the con< 
•iruction of railway carriages of many deecripiions, he has n* 
doubt that he would prove of efficient service 10 any company 
iiaving works now in progress. 

Letters addressed to W. R. 0. 35 Wall street, or to the cart 
af Wm. & F. Jacquee. 90 South airoet, will be punctually at 
nnded to. Mo4t sati»tactory referetice can be a {van. mil tf 



VOVBIiTT "WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock. New-Ymk. 

p^ THOMAS B. 8TILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Enenies, Boilers. Rsilroad and Mill Work, Lathee, Freshen, 
iml other Machinery. Alao, Dr. Noti*s Patent Tubular Boil. 
9rs, which are warranted, n)r safety and economv, in i.e nuix*- 
ior 10 any thing of ihe kind heretofore used.' The fulleM 
assurance Is given that «ork sliall be done wei:, and on rea- 
ttmabls terms. A share of public patronage It resnev*ifuli\ 
.elicited, - mia 
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S cases Gum Arabic | 

dO do. Danish Smalis« EFItF | 
10 do. Saxtiti do. 
too bass SttUpetre 

•i do (1 ill A ins : 90 mnii Old Lead 
100 do. Trieste Rags, FF 
ti bitxtiii each M IIm. Tartaric Acid 
a do. each Hi Ibe. do. do. 
I case AO bouirs 4yrop de Vinaifre 

10 ca^ea Wtiite Hermitage ; !la lio. Ciitie ftntie 
to do. Dry St. Peray : dO du. Bonteaux Oiave 

S0 do Cliateau Grille ; 5caseseach 13 ooulca OJIvod in Oiil 

H lialea Fine Velvet B<4tle Corks 
100 do. Bourton Cloves 
80 du. Molieres Aiinoiula 
148 bundles LiqiMtrice Rmit 

4 bales Onat Sklna 

1 cask lk«l Copper, 1 do. Telfcm do. 

DRY GOODS BY THE PACXAae. 
10 cases lis ht ami dai k ground Prints 
40 du. 8-4 and 0-4 tuijcred and black M«rlutM 
U do. A-9 coiured and black Cirrasslaiiir 
% do. ^tlk Bandannas, black au,1 outored 
4 do. halian Losirlitgs 
8 do White 8aiit:eti« 
• 4 do. White Quiitlnrs 
10 dn. Bnrriv*« Patent Thread, Pto. '2Jl amIM 
10 dn Super hinh col*d Madras Hdkls.enL lodelu^niure 
100 nlecee Pine Kirclish Sheetir:gs, fbr city trade 
3 cases Canioon Cortia 

2 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths t»|yctad ex 

presslv (or Merahant Tailors 
9B bales'lowpri<!ei1p(ili»t Blankets. 

PAPER- 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL— From the celehraied Sansartles 
Mills, ol the following sizes, all piu up with 490 periect aheeu 
'o each ream- 
Sizes- 31x8.5, StIxM, SlxM^. B3x3G, 14x37, 99x41. il7x8P|, 
^X3S, SixSsi. a4x»S. atxBO, 91x87, Sl>x84, Itc, kc. 

Also— Ail the old stuck of Medium will be sold at very re- 
Juced prices, to close ialev, the Mdl having discontlnurd ma- 
king that description of pa|«er. 

ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper— for Labels, Perrumery, fcc. 
ft casea each 1000 Sheets Colored Paper 

d.» do do superfine 
do fig. do do 
do plain UoM do 
do plain Sliver do 
do Silver do wuh t^ed flsuret 
do Gold do do 
do Red do Gold do 
do White dn Silver «;o. A>1 

B^OIKBBRiaia ABID BVRTBYISa 

I9rBTUVBfBIfT8» 

{3* The subscriber manufhciHres all kinds of InstmmeMs In 
hlr profession, warranted euoat, if not pu|M:rioi, in principlrs of 
construction snd workmanshi|i to any imported itr manufac* 
lured in the United States ; several «>l whtch are entirely new: 
anions which are an Impioved Compass, with a 1 etescof e at* 
lached, bv which aneles can be taken with or without the uso 
oftha needle, with perfect acruracy— also, a Railroad Guidon* 
etrr, with iwoTele«co|e4— anda Levelilnc Insciumcni, with a 
Ooniomeier attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
eea. \FM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Insiruneni Maker, fiu. Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The Tol (owing recommendations are respectrully submitted 
to Rngiaeers, Surveyors, and outers littereeted. 

Bahimorr, 1989. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments manu. 
faciured bv thee, now in use ot* the Ba'ilmore and Ohk> Rail* 
road. I rneerfuliy furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number ofLevele now In pitesefsien of the depart* 
memo! construction of thy make is seven. The whole iiua*> 
berofthe *' Improved Compass** Is etirht. These are all ex- 
clusive or the numhor in ihe service of tlie Bugliicer and Gra* 
I nation Deparimem. 

Both Levels and Coinpaases are in gnod repair. The? have 
n fact needeil but little lepairv. except I'rooi ace dcnu to which 
all Instruments of the kind are liable 

I have found that thy pauerns for the levels and rompaases 
have been preferred by my asslsiants generallj, 10 any others 
in use, and ihc Improved Compass Is sn|terior to any other de* 
cription oi GuHiometer that we have >et tried In !ayiiig the rails 
on thU Road. 

This Instrument, more recemly improved with a rtverslitg 
lelescoiie, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thine to desire In ihe formation or convenience of 
t he Compasa. Ii is Indeed the mOf>t compleiel v adapted to later 
ii angles of any ulinple iiiidciiea* instiument that I have yet 
ieen, and 1 cannot but believe It will lie preferred in all oth»n 
now in u e fur laying of rails— and in fac, when known, I think 
it will Im as highl/ appreciated l»ir common surveying. 
Respi-citiiHviliv trend, 

JAMES P. i>TABLEU, S»|vrintendant nf Contftruction 

of Bsltinmre and Ohio R>«ilr«iad. 

P'hilsdtfiuhia, Fnbruary, 1884. 

11 vinff for the last two years made constant use ol Mr. 
yuung*s ** Patent Improved <k)mpass,** I cnn safely say I l*e 
lleve It to be much superior to any otltei Invirunientof the kind, 
now in u*r. and aa such mostcheerfuliv recommend it to F.n* 
pincers ami Surveyors. £. H. OILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oarmantown« February. 1938. 
For a year past I have used Instrumenu made bv Mr. W. i. 
Young, of fhiladeiphla. In which he liaa cuini>in«d the proper- 
tieeof^ a Theodolite with the connmm Level. 

1 consider these Instruments ailmirabiy calculated for laying 
out Railroads, and can recommend them 10 the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others tor that purpose. 

HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Ens. PhMad., 
ml ly Germam. and Korrisc Railroad 



RAILROAD GAR MTHBBUI ARD BOXBft« 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 



»r 60 Wall street, New>7ork, will be promptly av- 
AlsOy CAR SPRINGS. 

ROGERS, KETCUUM k QgOBVCSIOJI. 



_^ Also. AXLES fumiahedand fiued to wheels complete, 
at the Jaflvrson Cotton and Wool Maclt Ine Factory and Fouu- 
dry. Paierson, N. J. All orders adtlressed to the subsnibrrs 
at Paieraon, orf 
tended to. 

it 
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pulated, 1 cannot but hope Hint an adequate 
number of hands will be procured in mo sliort a 
time as to insure the completion of the whole 
by the time promised. 

They are now, as they assure me, in expec- 
tation of fully doubhng their force in a very 
short time ; should they not be disappointed in 
their expectations, this force, with what they 
could get during July and August, from plant, 
ers along the line, would be sufficient to com-' 
plete the contract. The road to the countyj 
line must, in any event, be finished by the Isti 
day of June next. Relying upon these favora-; 
ble anticipations, the following prospects are 
presented, viz. : That the Company will have 
IO3 miles of the road in operation by the first 
day of June next— exclusive of the Tuscumbia 
Railway, 2;^ niiles — and that by the first of 
December tnere will be 22.634 miles finished ; 
add the Tuscumbia Railway, 2f\ miles, makes 
24.934; or, say 25 miles, of their work com- 
pleted in a little less than two years from the 
date of their charter. The afilairs of the Com- 
pany will then present a very different aspect. 
The expectations of the stockholders of an nc. 
tive and profitable business will be realized, 
and tlie whole community, many of whom are 
now opposed to the work, discovering that 
tlieir facilities are much enhanced, will laud the 
enterprize. The following is given as an ap 
proximate estimate of the business upon the 
road, and the profits arising, when finished, to 
the town of Courtland. 

Assuming that th«'re will be conveyed from 

^the points named to the Depot, at the termina- 

tion of the Railroad, and up freight, as stated 

below. 

Miles ron- No. hales 
From what poim No. bales. ve>eil. coiivM 1 uiile 

Tuscumbia, say 4,000 2 8,000 

Capt. Lewis' 1,000 6 6,000 

FiHh Pond, 1,000 81 8,500 

County Line, 4,000 12 48,000 

Town Creek, 2,000 17 34,000 

Foster's, 1,000 20| 20,750 

Courtland, 10,000 25 250,000 



23,000 



375,250 



Now, 375,250 bales, carried one 

mile, at 2 cents, . . $7,505 00 

600 tons other freight, at $2 50, 1,250 00 
6,000 tons up freight, at $3 00, 18,000 00 
Shipping commissions on 23,000 

bftles, at 25 cents, - . 5,750 00 
United States' mail, . . 1,000 00 



•33,505 00 



The cost of the roads 

amounts to 9102,813 49 
' Depot at the river, 

say - - 7,000 00 
Intcrmedi.ite depots 1,500 00 

$110,813 49 
fend $33,505 profit upon $110,813 49, is equal 
to 30;^ per cent, nearly. Passengers, it is cal- 
culated, will pay the expense of conveyance, 
and repairs of the road. That this source is 
adequate, will be seen from the following : Sup- 
pose an average of ten passengers, at one dol- 
lar each, phall be carried up, and tfie same 
down, for 312 days in the year, say 312xl0x 
2=6,240. Now, supposing that the loeomotivo 
engine shall be used as the motive power, the 
expense will be at the rate of 43.100 of a cent 
per ton a mile, as was illustrated in my com- 
munication to your Board, dated 13th "ult., a 
copy of which is hereto annexed and referred to, 
marked E. This calculation was founded on the 
periodnt which the power would be employed to 
the extent of its capneity ; and therefore the 
most ravorable result ly derived, a*id the prp- 
sent ejytimitc is presented for the business of 
the whole year, and consequently an allowance 
is due on account of the fluctuations that must 
occur. 

In order, then, to make an ample provision 
on the above account, we will estimate the ex- 
pense at } of a cent per ton a mile; now, 



375,250 bales one mile~-5 (the number of bales 
to make a tun) —75,050 tons one mile, and 
6,000+500x25 mile8=162,500 tons one mile ; 
then 75,050+162,500—237,550 tons, at J of a 
cent, is equal to $1781 62^, expense of convey- 
Estimating the repairs of tlie road at 



ance. 



$100 per mile per annum, which is 100x25-= 
2,000, and 2,500+1781 62=4281 62, and 6240 
—4281 62=1958 38, surplus ; which shows] 
that should there be but seven passengers in- 
stead of ten each way daily, the expense of con- 
veyance would be paid. The expense of the 
agencies and depositories will be more than 
paid for from the commissions received for re- 
ceiving and forwardinj^ goods, as the following 
will show : say 6,000 tons up freight= 13,440,- 
000 lbs. at an average of 6^ cents per 100 lbs. 
is $8,400. I have no data by which I can de- 
termine the actual expense of this pari of the 
business, but should say the above is certainly 
more than sufificient. Now, if this assumed 
an^ount of business be correct — of which your 
Board are the better judges — then there must 
be a reduction in the rates, in order that the re- 
striction in your charter may be complied with. 
No estimatcr can at this time be made with ab- 
solute certainly, and the amount of business 
upon this road must remain a desideratum, un- 
til practical data shall be derived from expe. 
rience. But this conclusion cannot be resisted, 
that the Company will be enabled to realize a 
profit fully up to the limits of their charter, viz. : 
25 per cent, per annum. It is difficult to state 
the amount, or indeed to set a limit to the busi- 
ness when the road shall have been accom- 
plished to Decatur. When we look at the im- 
mense quantity of cotton produced in the Ten- 
nessee Valley alone, and the necessary amount 
of supplies that must be carried to the inhabi- 
tants annually, and tlie certainty that East Ten- 
nessee will avail herself of this channel, both 
to send off her surphis products and to intro- 
duce her supplies, it is at once evident that the 
business upon the road must be very great. 
The seven counties in the Valley produce be- 
tween 80 and 90,000 bales of 'cotton, viz. ; 
Franklin, 10,000; Lauderdale, 8,000; Lawrence, 
15,000 ; Morgan, 12,000 ; Limestone, 14,000 ; 
Madison, 22,000, and Jackson, 6,000 ; making 
87,000 bales. Now we will suppose that out of 
the productions of this Valley, there will be 
transported upon this road, as folio Ws, and 
other freight as stated. 

Bales Proportion Baten DisUnee Bal. con- 
Counties, produced, carried, carried, carried. v*d 1 m. 

Franklin, 10,000 A- 9,000 6 54,000 

Lavrrence, 15,000 J 12,000 22 264,000 

Morgan, 12,000 | 10,CK)0 35 350,000 

Lunestone, 14,000 I 7,000 45 315,000 

Madison, 22,000 X 11,000 45 495,000 

Jackson, 6,000 J ,4,500 45 ii32,500 
Lauderdale, 8,000 



87,000 53,500 1,680,500 

Making 1,680,500 bales convveyed 
1 mile which at 1 1 cents per bale, is 



^^^»«« per Dale, is $25,507 50 
Shipping commissions on 53,500 

bales cotton, at 25 cents. 
East Tennessee produce, lumber, 

&c. say 5,000 tons, ut $1 80, - 
15,000 tons up freight conveyed 

the whole distance, at $t. 
United States* Mail, sav 



13,375 00 

9,000 00 

60,000 00 
2,000 00 



45 miles of Railway, at 

$4,000, 
Depots at the necessary 

points. 



*109,5H2 50 



j|ide,ooa 
20,000 

$200,000 



^ 



Cost of road, - 
^109,582 50 profit upon |>200;)00 capital, is 
equal to 54J per cent. Passengers, as before, 
will pny the expense of conveyance, and keep 
thp road in repair ; and to show that this is un 
ample allowance, the following is given : say 
1,680.500 balc8-r5 (the number of bales to 
make a ton)=330,106 tOftS carried one mile, 
and 5,000+15,000x45^900,000 ton8 one mile, 
and 3n6,OOOH-900,000=l,236,000 tons convoyed 



one mile, which at ^ cent per ton per mile 
amounts to $6,180 expense of conveyance. 
Tlie repairs of the road, as before estimated at 
8100 per mile per annum, will be (4,500, aod 
6,180+4,500=10,680. Now, in order that pas- 
sengers shall just pay the above expense, fare 
being charged at 4 cents per mile, it will require 
9^ passengers daily to travel the whole distance 
in each direction ; and commissioners for re- 
ceiving and forwarding being charged on up 



freight at the rate of 6^ cents per 100 lbs., will 
make on 15,000 tons=33,600,000 lbs. 921,000, 
which wdl undoubtedly more than suflSce to pay 
all agency and depot expenses. To accomplish 
the above assumed transit by locomotives, and 
to provide for the maximum period, at least 
three of those machines would be required, 
making two trips, or 90 miles per day each, 
from the 1st December to the 1st May ; during 
the remainder of the year much less power 
would be necessary. The above assumption 
of business in the transportation of cotton from 
the counties above the shoals, may at first view 
appear extravagant, as it has been generally 
apprehended that much difficulty and mconve. 
nienee would attend the getting of freight upon 
t4ie Railroad from the river at Decatur, and 
that consequently the most of the cotton raised 
above the sho6ls would be lighted through. But 
a plan has been conceived, which will, it is 
confidently believed, obviate the difficulty al- 
most wholly. The following is an outline of 
the mode and manner by which it is to be ef- 
fee ted, viz* : The Company will procure a 
steamboat of appropriate powers and dimen- 
sions, which will ply between Decatur and any 
and all the different landings upon the Tennes- 
see river, between the head of the Muscle 
Shoals and Gunter's Landing, wherever freight 
may be collected. Tlte plan of the boat to be 
so designed that she may take a certain num- 
ber of railroad cars, sav ten, upon her ; which 
cars, empty or^freighted, will be received upon, 
or dfscharged from her, by a proper application 
of her own power, retarding the cars on the 
descent, or propelling them on the ascent, upon ■ 
the inclined plane, upon which they will meet 
the boat from the road, or depot. Upon this 
plan, all the cotton and other freight aclivcred 
upon the banks of the river, within the ranee 
or the said boat, would have almost as ready 
access to the railroad as if it were deposited in 
the depots and sheds at the head, or along the 
said road. In fact, it would give all tlte facUi. 
ties, as to business and intercourse, that an ex- 
tension of the railroad would, were it continu- 
ed to all the points in question. The boat 
should be built upon what is termed the twin 
principle, giving a large deck surface for the re. 
ception of the cars, and a second deck would 
accommodate passengers, of whom there would 
be, without^ doubt, a great number. 

It was designed to present an estimate of the 
probable amount of bu.*jines8 to be done when 
the road shall have been completed to the coun. 
ty line, but the space of time between the 1h^ 
of June and Ist of December bein|r that por- 
tion of the year whcu but little busmess cuuld 
be expected to be done upon this portion of the 
road, and as it is anticipated that the road will 
be completed and in opomtion to Courtland by 
the first day of December, it is believed that 
the estimate already presented, under that state 
of the work, will suffice. 

The whole of the foregoing is respectfully 
submitted, by 

Davtd Desrlkr, Engineer, &c. 

Mr. A. Caiifield^s Description of hix Iron 

Tension Bridge, [Communicated by the 

Inventor for the Mechanics' Magazine.*! 

Fig. 1 is a projection or side view of the 

bridge. Figs. 2 and 3, parts of one frame in 

perspective. Fig. 4y projection of the foot 

of the brace. 

The upper horizontal pieces are called 
the upper strings. The lower horizootsl 
pieces the lower strings. The upright pieces 
the posts. AH these may be either chains or 
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bara. The oblique pieces arc the braces. 
On each aido of the rood-wity ilie [ntme is 
double, that U, it has a double set of bracea, 
dec. in order to have a wider base at the 
abutment. 

The bars connecting the brac'>s arc the 
cmag.bara, nee a a a a, Pigx. 2 and 3. The 
pieces running from the ends of the uppci 
crosa-bara to the lower end of tlie poet on the 
opposite side of the froiue are called the lat- 
ent braces, ace b b bb, Figa. 3 and 3. The 
upper strings are double, uid pass round the 
head of the first brace, and are secured with 
screws and ngl? at the heud of the second 
brace. The pieces are supposed in be r 
bered I, i, 3, &c. from the abutments. 

The iirst upper strings are firmly allnched 
to the abutment and to thu head of the fir 
brace. To the bend of the first brace tli 
first post is attached, and also the second up- 
per string. To the foot of the first post is 
keyed the second brace. The head of the 
second brace is sustaiacd by the second up. 
per strings, nintung from the bead of the first 
brace. The foot of the second brace is pre- 
vented from moving horizontally by the se- 
cond lower strings, so that when the span is 
complete the upper strings ore acted on by n 
direct tension trom the abiiUncnt, nnd the 
lower strings by a tension from the middle 
of the span. The floor, of either iron oi 
wood, to be supported by the lower cross- 
bars. 

llio upper strings, from the head of the 
centre braces to the next brace on each side, 



may be lefl nut, as there can be no stress on 
them ; and also the lower strings, from the 
abniment to the foot of the spcoad brace. 
This le.ives all the iron at liberty to contract 
and expand without the least strain on any 
part, it is proposed to connect the p*fls 
last referred to by a spiral spring, thai will 
yield an inch or two, witli a tension of one 

You will observe tliat there can be itot 

the slightest vertical motion in the bridge 

witliout an absolute slretchitig nf the iron. 

addition to the lateral bracus in (be 

rramt's, all the latei'at bracing may he put in 

in any other construction; and to give it 

ly longitudinal movement, the frames of 

le half the span must be actually raiwd 

up, tuniicig on the head nf the first brace as 

In estimating llic strength, and also the 
stress from the weight of the bridge, I refer 
ily one side, or one half the span. Of] 
all the results that I have seen, of experi- 
ments on the strength of iron, the lowest is 
25 tons as the strength of a bar an inch 
square. Emerson says *'34 tons may be 
safely suspended on a rod of iron an inch 
square." 1 suppose it will sustain 25 tons ; 
and suppose a bridge of 80 feet sptui, or ten 
braces, each e:itending over eight feet, and 
that the upper strings at the abutment arc 
tteo inches in the section, (a little less than 
and a half inch round iron,) each 
string then will sustain twice 35, equal to 50 
Ions. But as the stress is on, four of them. 



(that is, two on each side of the road- way,) the 
length of the first braces will be 00 tons, 
multiplied by 4, equal to 200 tons ; the se- 
cond brace will sustain one half of this, 
equal in 100 ton%; the third bmce one -third, 
equal to 66-6 tons; iho fourth brace one- 
fourth, equal to 50 tons. 

This (fourth brace) is the point of great- 
st stress, for the centre has its support on 
each side. 

To estimate the stress on 
the abutment, suppose B A 
to be the upper string, A C 
the brace, W a weight sus- 

E ended at A. Now, as the 
race is at an angle of 45 de. 
grees, the weight W causes 
a korixontal pressure at C, 
exactly equal to the tension 
on B A. Suppose now 50 
tons on the fourth brace, or 
at the centre of the bridge, 
[be tension on the B A, or the first brace, 
will be 200 tons. The horizontal pressure 
at C is the same. Then, the power acting 
to turn the abutment on the point D is the 
difierence of the products of 200tonB multi- 
plied into D B, and 200 tons into DC. B C 
is 8 feet. Suppose D C to be 16 feet, or two- 
thirds of B D : then 200 tons, minus two- 
thirds of 200 tons, gives 86'8 lone for tlie 
gtt«ss on the hutment. This acts with a le- 
verage of 24 feet. 

I have hare taken the extreme weight, 
which is of course many times greater than 
would ever be put on the bridge. The stiess 
at the abutment frMn the weight of two 
frames, without the floor, is 7 1-9 tons. On 
a pier the pressure would be vertical only. 

Ths cost of three frames, (that is, of a 
bridge with two road-ways,) would be #2,302. 
lliis is a matter of certain and simple cal. 
culaticm, by reducing the contents to cubic 
inches and pounds. 

In making this estimate I take the first 
brace 4 inches square; tbo upper strings 
(double) and 2 inches in the secUon, and all 
the pails diminishing in a much Jess ratio 
than the stress upon them. ' Alt the ports di- 
minish towards the centre excepting tlic low 
er strings. The stress upon them being 
greatest at the centre of the span. 

The braces (of caat iron) weigh 23,234 
pounds. Tbo other patta of wrought iron 
weigh 15,013 pounds. The castings can be 
obtmed at 5 cents the pound, snd tho 
WFOiight irmi at 8 cents. 

lu this construction the iron acts onty in 
the direction in which it has the greatest 
stiengdi, viz. a direct tension or a direct 
thrust, there being not the slightest lateral 
strain. The rtress upon each part from any 
giv^n weight is « matter of simple calcula- 
Each piece may be proved before it 

.^ The contiaetion and expansiDn are 

eflbcluaUy provided for, and it appears to 
possess every requisite in a bridge. 

AVO. CaK FIELD. 

Paterson, N. J., June 12, 1833. 

"Hie steam engine M>d spinning jenny will 
_o more for our national pro8pcrit>- than oil 
our statesmen and generals. 
»tTnE Cawbilities or Machinery ik the 
Increase op Manufaotwres.— In our re- 
marks last week on open trade with one fcttn- 
drcd mmimu in India, and three hundred 
and fifty miUiont in Ckiva, we observed that 
our manufactures were capable of being in- 
"creased to any extent ; that extent is cer- 
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tainly not infinite — it is however indefinite, — | 
and to an indefinite extent our manufactures! 
mijrht be multiplied by machinery. In the 
single but imponant article of cotton, one 
man can now produce tv#) hundred times 
more goods in a week tlian he could in 1760, 
when George the Third ascended the throne. 
One mill in Manchester can, when all the 
spindles are at work, spin as much cotton 
thread in a week as would go round the 
world.. \a the manufacture of hosicrv, which 
is seated cliiofly in the midland counties of 
Nottingham, Derhy, and Leicester, machine- 
ry has rcducod stockings one hundred per 
cent, compared with what they were twenty 
years ago. Owing to machinery, lace, which 
was 2s. per yard eight years ago, may now 
be bought for 4d. ; what was i;4 10s, per 
yard twenty } ears ago, is now 18d. ; and 
8omc kinds may be bought as low as one far- 
thing per yard ! Woollens have experi- 
enced less reduction in price than any other 
kind of wearing apparel. At a paper manu- 
factory in Hertfordshire, a quantity of pulp 
can, at a distance of 27 feet from the cis- 
tern in which it lays, b« converted in three 
minutes, by machiner}% into a shee.t of paper 
ready to be written upon ! Such is the con- 
tinual advancement made in the Manchester 
manufactures by machinery, that the trade 
say, if the manufacturer were to leave ma- 
nufacturing for a few years, he would be 
quite lost upon returning into it again. Rail- 
roads arc machinery, and their adoption and 
extension will tell upon the price of manu- 
factured goods. Although the improvements 
in machinery during the last thirty years 
have been so wonderful, as to unite the reali- 
ties of truth with more than the wonders of 
fiction, yet who will be so bold as to say that 
we are at the very top of the hill of ad- 
vancement in mechanism ? It was stated in 
evidence before a parliamentary committee, 
at the conclusion of the late calamitous and 
ruinous war, to the astonishment of the com- 
mittee, that during the war machinery equal 
to the power of sixteen millions of men had 
been set-to work in this country ! and if a 
market could be found for what machinery is 
able to produce, that could soon be doubled. 
Now, owing to the increase of the popula- 
tion, particularly of the laboring classes, and 
the want of markets, machinery is in bonds, 
and the mechanic stands with one hand tied 
behind him, while the starving and misguided 
operative is ready with both hands to demo, 
lish his valuable inventions. What we want 
now is to open trade to India and China; 
then will the green withes, wherewith the 
Sampson of machinery is bound, be broken 
asunder, and the steam engine and spinning 
jenny, to which England owes more than all 
her generals, admirals, and statesmen, will 
increase that debt, by securing the valuable 
natural productions of art and science. — 
[London paper.] 



Boston, July 9, 1833. 

Tu i&e Editor of tlie Aniericui Railroad Journal.: 

Sir, — ^It is melancholy to find such men 
as Mr. Sullivan encouraging the use of wooden 
rails, or, what is much the same, timber with 
hoops of iron attached to it, while there is any 
probability of the capital required for a sub- 
stantial iron railway being available. It is not 
for me to say, Mr. Editor, that the cheaper rail- 
way in the first cost does not necessarily re- 
turn the greatest per ccntage to the subscri- 
bers, but that what should always be treated 
upon as a very essential item in the first cost 
of a railway, is the repairs which are required 
when finished, and in full operation. One 
of the greatest drawbacks on ^uch incomes 
being those repairs towhich a road of improper 
constructipn is always and continually liable. 
This eats up the returns and burdens the trade, 
and incenses the traders, and perplexes the 
company; so that any one who has had ex- 
perience in railways, will agree with mc that, 

while there is Any probability of the capital nc. 
cessary for an iron road being, subscribed, it is 
by far the most economical to the subscribers, 
smce its returns are in a greater ratio than the 
other— its liability to accideiits, and charge of 
renewal and management, being comparatively 
inconsiderable. It is better to nave a wooden 
railway than no railway at all, in as much as a 
[wooden railway is superior to an ordinary road. 
When traffic is at all considerablr, any im- 
provement, however imperfect, has been found 
worthy of attention, and while money could 
not be had to form a good road, it was very 
meritorious in enpneers to improve and make 
the most of that immediately under considera- 
tion ; but it is hoped they will not be so lost to the 
children of their adoption as to pawn them upon 
the public for the offspring of genuine science, 
or by any means, direct or indirect, encourage 
a belief that a bad road is aa good as a good 



Thames Tuhnkl. — Two estimates have 
been furnished by Mr. Brunei for the comple- 
tion of the work : one to make it available for 
foot passengers, amounting to j£ 146,000 ; and 
the other, which includes the sum required for 
the purchase of the ground for making the ap- 
preaches and descents into the Tunnel on both 
Bides of the river for carriages, amounting to 
JE248,000 ; and from the experience gained du- 
ring the construction of the part now finished, 
'here is just ground for concluding that cither |, 
Sject is attainable for the sum specified. 
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I doubt much if any arguments could co n- 
vince you, Mr. Editor, that the clumsy presses 
in use forty years ago we«% equal lo those of 
the preseiltday ; or that a log road is equal to a 
M'Adamized one ; or a wooden clock to one of 
brass ; or that a surface of wood can receive as 
close a polish as one of iron. The want ot 
means, and ignorance of a better, permitted 
wooden railways to exist for a long time in 
England, bu| all the improvements in that 
branch of internal communication have been 
made since the introduction of iron. Ic.is hoped 
that in this, as in other branches of science, 
you will avail yourselves of the facts and d^- 
elusions of English engineers, not that you 
should notice the weary ground which has been 
already ploughed to your hand, as if it were 
necessary in acquiring a knowledge of ship- 
building to commence with the canoes, and 
rafts, and toys, of savages and children. ^* 

Mr. Sullivan says very truly, that he prefers 
the more durable road , but tlu* fact of giving 
such statements as his last publicity, ia menu 
ragingr, as 1 havo jpocn in some iiiHtance?? a bf»- 
lief in iiic public mind, which is necessarily de- 
pendent for its informsition on practical men. 
that timber may be made equally good and du. 
rable as iron ; and, therefore, that tlie cheapness 
of the latter ought to give it the preference. 
There can be no doubt that the wood which 
evcnluallv yields tho greatest per ccntage, is 
the best k>r the subscribers ; and on a great 
public thorouffhfaro, with sufficient funds. I 
will not be calTed upon to prove that a well con- 
structed iron railway possesses, indisputably, 
this advantage. Very respectfully, yours, 

S. D. 
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Improved Manufacture op Metallic Rail- 
ings FOR Kailroads. — In this improvement the 
rails are to be made as they now are, and the 
chairs as they now arr. The latter shall be I 
fastened, as usual, 'into masses of stone or^ 



wood, and the rail to be secured into tliMc 
chairs, as at present. But, for further securi- 
ty, that part of the rail which sits in the chair, 
and fits into it, and is secured by nuts, and 
screws, and pins, as at present, is to have a 
long rod of m^leable iron fastened to it, and thai 
rod made to penetrate deep into the centre of 
the chair by means of a hole prepared to re- 
ceive it. I'he bolt which fastens the rail to the 
chair is to pass through this perpendicular rod- 
Again, half way between each chair, a brace, 
or fastening, in the rail is to be made ; at tliia 
brace should meet the ends of two rods, th« 
other ends of which should be fastened to the 
chair at each extremity of the rail ; thus the 
rail is fixed in its place by the perpendicular 
rod, as far as regards its ends, and it is kept 
down in the middle by these diagonal rook, 
which rise at their junction with the raiU and 
dip at each end to the chairs whereto they are 
secured. It is also necessary to keep the two 
rails of the road in their true position, with re- 
gard to each other, and this is eifected by hori- 
zontal roads of the same material with the 
other, capable oi bearing the same weight and 
Bustainine a similar force; and these are se- 
cured to Uie rail at the braces, that is, where 
the junction of the diagonal rod with the rails 
is formed, and so past from the brace on this 
side of the road, to the brace on that, binding 
the two rails together; or, the ends may be se- 
cured to the opposite chair with the same ef- 
feet. The whole of these braces, chairs, boUs, 
and rods, form what is called a compound rail, 
road, and though, in the first instance, increas- 
ing the cost, yet as they prevent the necessity 
of repair, and greatly add to security, durabih. 
ty, and utility of the road, the suffgestion is an 
important one. — [New Monthly Mag.] 

The Railroad.— The number of passen. 
gers over the Saratoga and Schenectady Rail- 
road during the week ending on Saturday, in- 
eluding pleasure parties, between the two vH- 
lages, was 3550. The whole number from the 
commencement of July up to that period, has 
been rising 10,000 ; and it may safely be calcn- 
lated that the total at the close of tlie month 
will not faH short of 12,000. This will ftilly equal 
nny anticipations that have heretofore heco 
made relative to the travel on the road. 

The engine used thus far answers a roost 
valuable purpose, and has been sufBcicatly 
tested, we think, to show that it is at least 
equal to any locomotive ever used in this coun- 
try. It has on several occasions taken a train 
of 8 carriages, containing from 160 to 180 pas- 
sengers, With three baggage wa^rgons, and psr- 
formed the trip to Schenect;idy m a little more 
than an hour and a half, frequently moving at a 
velocity of 20 miles an hour. The spectacle, 
so far in the interior, is one of a truly imposing 
character, and will for a long time prove a no- 
velty of much interest to onr inhabitants, and 
to the visitants who annually resort to these 
wateri ng places. — [Saratoga 'Sentinel.] 

Manchester and Sueffiisld Rbilwat.-— At 

the adjourned meeting of proprietors of the 
Manchester and Sheflield railway, held at Man. 
Chester on Wednesday; it was unanimuusly 
slgreexl to dissolve the company, and abandon 
the undertaking, and to return the balance in 
the hand!? of the treasurer to tlie subscribers. 

Steamboat Safety Ai^paratcs. — Expe- 
riments arc. in progress at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelpliia, for testing the tenacity of 
iron. They were instituted by a resolution 
of Congress, and are made under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury', Mr, 
Johnson superintends them. The immedi* 
ate object of the experiments was the in* 
crease of safety and certainty in the con- 
stniction of steam boilers, the frequent burst- 
ing of which on the western waters had oc. 
casioned so many disasters. The PennsyK 
vanian gives some of the results : the ma. 
chinery with which they were made is said 
to be better than any ever tried in Europe, 
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and it is so contrived as to be used at any 
temperature of the metals, from to 500 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit. 

It was found that, up to 450 degrees, the 
tenacity of good iron increases in a direct 
ratio with t:ie heat applied. This is contra- 
ry to the popular opinion* One bar of Ten 
nessee iron, maimfactured at the Cumberland 
Iron Works, below Nashville, was submit 
ted to botli cold and hot processes, and] 
showed, as the temperature varied, a tenaci- 
ty ranging from 59,000 to 64,000 pounds the 
square inch- The best Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee iron exhibited nearly the same 
qualities, Connecticut iron is also remarka- 
ble for tenacity ; that of New- York had not 
been tried. 

The Pennsylyanian adds ouo remai'kable 
general result, which we quote as a matter 
of public congratulation. It is this: "The 
most ordinary American Iron is eqCial to the 
best British — and the best American is equal 
and frequently superior to the best Swedisii 
and Russian that can be imported.'' A re 
port of all these experiments and results is 
to be made to the Secretary of tiie Treasury, 
and laid before Congress.— [Bait. Amer.] 

Extract from a letter, dated ** Avoylle FerryT 
on Red River, La., July 2d, 1833 : 

'* The Cholera has generally aubsided on 
those planiations in the parish of Raplde where 
tt made its first appearance, and the planters 
returned with their force to their plantations 
azain* The loss of slaves has been considers- 
bte, as well as loss in thei^ crops, j^oaif^ planu 
era that lost but few hands have turned out oue 
hundred acres or upwards of their cotton crops, 
in order to do more justice to the balance. . 

'* The fatal disease is spreading in different 
directions. On Friday last there were ^several 
deaths in the town of Natchitoches, where it 
has attacked the white population. A few days 
ago there were fifty to sixty cases on Cicily 
Island, in the parish of Catahoula, and several 
deaths, confined generally to slaves. It is also 
raging with great mortauty amoqg tho ulaves 
ia Point Coupee, on the Mississippi River. 

** The parish of Avoylle continues healthy — 
but one case heard of in the parish, although it 
is now all round us. 

•* Capt. Shreev^, who has the management of 
the United States Snag Boats, passed down a 
few days ago with the four Steamboats from 
the Rah on Red River, where they have been 
employed this season in clearing out the rafl. 
it was reported some days ago, that they had 
cleared the Rail upwards of seventy miles this 
season, and would be able to complete it next 
season ; as the boats did not s(op on their way 
dowii, on account of the cholera, we have no 
report from Capt. Shreeve, but anxious." 



Bahhagt on the Economy of Manufactures, 
[Coiilinaed from {Mige 440.] 
The following table shows the dimensions 
and price, when silvered, of the largest plates 
of glass ever made by the British Piate-Glass 
Company, which are now at their warehouse 
im London: 



Heicht. 
Incnet. 


Breadtli. 


Prices whea silvered. 


tnches. 


£. 8. d. 


132 


84 


200 8 


146 


81 . 


320 7 


149 


84 


339 1 6 


151 


83 


339 10 7 


160 


80 


246 U 4 



Tholargeiit glau in the Paria lint, w)ien silvered, and ita 
diiaemions and price reduced to English meosare, is, 
lt» 80 629 12 

151. If, therefore, we wish to compare the 
value of any article at diflferent periods of time, 
it is clear that neither any one substance, nor 
even the combination of all manufactured goods, 
can furnish us with an invariable unit by which 
to form our scale of estimation. Mr. Malthus 
has proposed for this purpose to consider a 
day's labor of an agricultural laborer as the 



unit to which all value should be referred. 
Thus, if we wish to compare the value of twen- 
ty yards of broad cloth m Saxony at the pre- 
sent time, with that of the same kind and quan 
tity of cloth fabricated in England two centu- 
ries ago, we must find the number of days' la- 
bor the cloth would have purchased in i^^ngland 
at the time mentioned, and compare it with the 
number of days' labor twenty yards of the same 
cloth will now purcluise in Saxony. Agricul. 
tural labor appears to have been selected, be- 
cause it exists in all countries, and employs a 
large number of persons, and also because it 
requires a very small degree of previous in- 
struction. It seems, in f£&U to be merely the 
exertion of. a man's physical force; and its 
value above that of a machine of equal power 
arises fh>m its portability, and from the facility 
of directing its efforts to arbitrary and continu- 
ally Auctuating purposes. It may perhaps be 
worthy of inquiry, whether a more constant 
average might not be deduced from combining 
with mis species of labor those trades which re- 
quire but a moderate exertion of skill, and 
which exist in all civilized countries, such as 
those of the blacksmith and carpenter, &c.* 
In all such comparisons there is another ele- 
mentr which, though not essentially necessary 
will yet add much to our means or judging. It 
IS ^n estimate of the quantity of that food on 
which l^e laborer usuidly subsists, which is 
necessary for his daily support, compared with 
the quantity which bis daily wages will pur- 
chase. 

152. The existence of a class of middlemen 
betwY^en small producers and merchants is fre- 
quently advanta^ous to both parties ; and there 
are certain periods in the history of several 
manufactures which naturally call that class of 
traders into existence. There are also other 
times when the advantage ceasing, the custom 
of employing them also terminates ; the middle^ 
men, especially when numerous, as they some, 
times are in retail trades, enhancing the price 
without equivalent good. Thus, in the recent 
examination by the House of Commons into 
the state of the Coal Trade, it appears that five- 
sixths of the I«o|idon public is supplied by a 
class oi' middle-men who are called in the trade 
** Brass-piate Coal-Merehants :" these consist 
principally of merchants' clerks, gentlemen's 
servants, and others, who have no wharves, 
but merely give their orders to some true coal- 
merchantf who sends them in the coals from 
his wharf. The brass-plate coal-merchant, of 
course, receives a commission for his agency, 
which is just so much loss to the consumer. 

-OF RiVW MATERIALS. 

158. Although the cost of any article may be 
reduced in Its ultimate analysis to the quantity 
of labor by which it was produced ; yet it is 
usual, in ascertain state of the manufacture oi 
most substances, to call them by the term raw 
material. Thus, iron, when reduced from the 
ore and rendered malleable, is in a state of pre- 
paration for a multitude of usefiil purposes, and 
IS the raw material out of which most of our 
tools are made. In this stage of ita manufac- 
ture, but a moderate quantity of labor has been 
expended on the substance ; and it becomes an 
interesting subject to trace the various propor- 
tions in which raw material, in this sense of 
the term, and labor, unite to constitute the value 
of many of the productions of the arts. 

154. Gold-Ieat consists of a portion of the me- 
tal beaten out to so great a degree of thinness, 
as to allow a greenish-blue light to be trans- 
mitted through its pores. About 400 square 
inches of this are sold, in the form of a small 
book containing 25 leaves of gold, for 1«. 6d. 
Tn this case, the raw material, or gold, is worth 
rather less than two-thirds of the manufactured 
article. In the case of silver-leaf, the labor 
considerably exceeds the value of the material. 
A book of fifty leaves, covering above 1,000 
square inches, is sold for Is, 8d. 



155. In Uie firic gold e ha ins made at Venice, 
we may traco in the various prices and sizes 
the relative influence of the two causes above 
referred to. The sizes of these chains are 
known by numbers, the smallest having been 
(in 1838,) No. 1, and the numbers 2, 3, 4, &c.. 
progressively incr^sing in size. The follow-^ 
ing Table shows tlie numbers and the prices of 
those made at that time.* The first column is 
the number by which the cluun in known ; the 
second expresses the weight in grains of one 
inch in length of crich chain ; the third column 
shows the number of links in th'^ same length; 
and the last expresses the price in francs, worth 
ten-pence each, of a Venetian brnccio, or about 
two English feet of each chain. 

Wei|[htof Number of Price of a Venetian 



No. 


one inch, 


links in 


Bniccio, e<iual Ui twu 




in grains. 


one inch. 


foct 


I inch English. 





.44 


9810 100 




60 franco. 


1 


.56 


92 




40 


U 


.77 


88 




26 


2 


.99 


84 




20 


3 


).46 


72 




20 


4 


].61 


64 




2) 


5 


2.09 


64 




23 


6 


2.61 


60 




24 


7 


3.36 


56 




27 


8 


3.65 


56 


• 


!ft) 


9 


3.72 


56 




32 


10 


5.35 


50 




34 


21 


9.71 


32. 




6(i 



* Much infomiat'on fur rnicb a.i fnquiry in to be found, for the 
Mrtlculftr perind to which it reftn, ia the Report of the Com- 
oiiit«e ofib^ House of Ck>aimone on M;inu(W:tur(rs* Employ 
mmt, 9d Jufy, 1890. 



Amongst these chains, that numbered and 
that numbered 24 are exactly the 8ainc ]>vU'i\ 
although the quantity of gold in the latter is 
twcpty-two times as much as iu the former. 
The d fficulty of making the smallest chain is 
so great, that the women who madt; it c;ui- 
not work above two hours at a time. As we 
advance from the smaller chain, tb(^ propor- 
tionate value of the work to the worth of th** 
material becomes less and less, until, at tho 
numbers '2 and 3, these two elements of co^i 
balance each other ; after which the difficuky 
of the work decreases, and the value of the ma- 
terial increases. 

156. The quantity of labor applied to ihetn^ 
chains is, however, incomparably less thnu that 
which is applied to some of the manufactures 
ofinm. In the case of the smallest Venetian 
chain the vaUie of the labor is not above tliirty 
times that of the gold. The pendulum spring; 
of a watch, which governs the vibrations of tht^ 
balance, costs at the retail price two-pence, 
and weighs fifteen one-hundred ths of a grain ; 
whilst the retail price of a pound of the best iron, 
the raw material out of which fifty thousand 
such springs are made, is exactly the samt*. 
sum of two-pence. 

157. The comparative price of labor and of 
raw material entering into the manufactures of 
France, has been ascertained with so much 
care, in a memoir of M. A. M. Heron de Ville. 
fosse, *' Reckerches StatistiqueSy mr les Me- 
taux de France,'^ that we shall give an abstract 
of his results reduced to English measures. 
The facts respecting the metals relate to the 
year 1825. 

In France the quantity of raw material which 
can be purchased for £1 when manufactured into 
silk goods, is worth £237 — broad cloth and wool- 
lens, 2 15 — hemp and cables, 3 94 — ^linen, com* 
prising thread laces, 5 00 — cotton goods, 2 44. 

The price of pig lead was £1 1 per cwt.; 
and lead of the value of £1 sterling, became 
worth, when manufactured into sheets or pipes 
of moderate dimensions, £1 25-~white lead, 
2 60— ordinary printing characters, 4 90 — the 
smallest type* 28 30. 

The price of copper was £5 2 per cwt. Copper 
worth £1 became, when manufactured into 
copper sheeting, £1 26 — ^household utensils, 
4 7/ — common brass pins tinned, 2 34— rolled 
into plates covered witn Vv silver, 3 66 — woven 
into metallic cloth, each' square inch of which 
contains 10,000 meshes, 52 23. 

The jprice of tin was £4 12 per cwt. Tin 
worth jSI, when manufactured into leaves for 
silvering glass, became £1 73 — Household 
utensils, I 85. 






* A Mill liner chain \a now manurui.luri'U (183-J ') 
r Mrmoires de l^timitut. 1836- 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL., AND 
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Stereotypi:so first invented in Ameki* 
CA. — In the last number of the " American 
Journal of Science" we find an original pa- 
per of the late LieuU Governor Golden, de- 
scribing the process of stereotyping, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Franklin, and the Doctor's re- 
ply thereto, dated in 1743, which is long be- 
fore the invention was brought into practical 
operation in Europe. It will be perused 
with interest, as it proves that to this coun- 
try belongs the merit of the first introduction 
of this useful art. We extract the following : 

*^ Ever since I had the pleasure of a con. 
versation with you, though very short, by 
our accidental meeting on the road, I have 
been very desirous to engage you in a cor. 
respondence. You was pleased to take some 
notice of a method of printing which I men. 
tioned to you, at that time, and to think it 
practicable. I have no further concern for 
it than as it may be useful to the public ; my 
reasons for thinking so you will find in the 
enclosed copy of a paper which I last year 
sent to Mr. Collinso.i, in London. Perhaps 
my fondness for my own conceptions may 
make me think more of it than it deserves, 
and may make me jealous that the common 
printers are willing to discourage, out of 
private interest, any discovery of this 
sort. But as you have given me reason to 
think you zealous in promoting every useful 
attempt, you will be able absolutely to deter, 
mine my opinion of it. I long very much 
to hear what you have done in your scheme 
of erecting a society at Philadelphia, for 
promoting useful arts and sciences in Ameri- 
If you think of any thing in my power 



ca. 



whereby I can promote so useful an under 
taking, I will with much pleasure receive 
your instructions for that end. As my son 
Cadwallader bears this, I thereby think my. 
self secured of the pleasure of a line from 
you by him." 

PlIILADELPHIA, NoV. 4, 1743. 

Sir, — ^I received the favor of yours, with 
the proposal for a new method of printing 
which I am much pleased with ; and since 
you express some confidence in my opinion, 
I shall consider it very attentively and par- 
ticularly, and, in a post or two, send you 
some observations on every article. 

My long absence from home in the sum- 
mer put my business so much behind hand, 
that I have been in a continual hurry ever 
since my return, and had no leisure to for- 
word the scheme of the society. But that 
hurry being now near over, I propose to pro 
ceed in the afiuir very soon, your approba. 
tion being no small encouragement to me. 

I cannot but be fond of engaging in a cor 
respondence so advantageous to me as yours 
mu3t be. I shall always receive your favors 
as such, and with great pleasure. 

I wish I could, by any means, have made 
your son's longer stay here as agreeable to 
him as it would have been to those who be- 
gan to be acquainted with him. 
I am, Sir, with much respect, 

Your most humble servant, 

B. Franklin. 
Dr. Golden. 

The mode of printing above described is 
now known by the term Stereotype; and it is 
a curious fact that the stereotype process, 
said to have been uivented by M. Herhan, 
in Paris, and now practiced by him in that 
city, under letters patent of Napoleon, is 
precisely the same as that spoken of by 
Dr. Golden more than sixty years affo. 

It is more than probable that when Dr. 



Franklin went to France, he communicated 
Dr. Golden's ** new method of printing" to 
some, artizan there, and that it lay dormant 
till about sixteen years since, when Herhan, 
a German, who had been an assistant to M. 
Didot, the printer and type-founder of Paris, 
but thenseparattnl firom hitn, took it up in op- 
position to M. Didot. We have conversed 
with gentlemen who have seen M. Herhan's 
method of stereotyping, and they describe 
it to be exactly what Governor Golden in- 
vented* This fact established, there can be 
no doubt that M. Herhan is indebted to. Ame- 
rica for the celebrity he has obtained in 
France. 

Since the above papers fell into our hands, 
we have endeavored to obtain information 
respecting the difierent modes of stereotyp- 
ing now in use. The following is the result 
of our inquiries : 

By a book published in Paris, about ten 
years since, by M. Gamus, of the French 
National Institute, we find that a Bible was 
printed in Strasburgh, by one Gillet, more 
than a hundred years ago, with plates simi- 
lar to those now used by Didot and Herhan, 
but not by any means so perfect. Gillet's 
moulds were made ef a fine clay and a par- 
ticular kind of sand found only in the neigh, 
borhood of Paris. It is also stated that a 
number of other ingenious men had at vari- 
ous times produced plates tolerably perfect, 
by difl^Brent processes, but we may safely in- 
fer, from the art having made no great pro- 
gress until the time of Didot the elder, that 
their endeavors had not been Qrowned with 
much success. 

At the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, great quantities of paper money becom- 
ing necessary to supply the deficiency of 
specie, either concealed or semt out ol the 
kingdom by the rich, Didot was applied to 
by the National Assembly to invent some 
kind (>f (usignat or bank bill, which should 
not easily be imitated ; and at this period it 
was that M. Didot first directed his attention 
to the means of producing, in relief, a set of 
plates, to print on a common printing press, 
which were exactly Jac-simileSf and could 
not without much difiiculty be falsified. This 
process was tomed Polityping, as the 
mould in which the plates were cast was du- 
rable, and would produce any number of 
copies ; the usual mode of stereotyping be- 
ing, as the French term it, a movie perdu — 
it being necessary to make a new mould for 
every plate. 
' But as M. Didot's views were by degrees 
extended to the casting of pages for book 
printing, he found it unnecessary to use du- 
rtd)le moulds, and therefore, after a year's 
experiment, invented a composition, which, 
like the sand used by brass-founders, might 
be wrought over again for difiTerent casts. 
The elegant editions produced by M. Didot 
and Sons aro the best proofs of his success. 

When the fame of M. Didot's invention 
reached England, Lord Stanhope, an inge- 
nious and wealthy nobleman, whose time and 
fortune were principally devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the arts, made propoflitions to 
Mr. Andrew Wilson, of Wild Gourt, Lin. 
coin's Inn Fields, proprietor of the Oriental 
press, to assist him in such experiments as 
might bring to perfection a new mode of 
stereotyping, of which \\w lordship had ob. 
tained some ideas. Mr. Wilson embraced 
the proposal ; and after four or five years of 
incessant labor, they attained nearly all the 
advantages they had contemplated. Mr, 
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Wilson, in the year 1802, built bis foundry 
in Duke street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and in 
the following year disposed of the secret for 
six tliousand pounds sterling, and some future 
advantages, to Mr. Richard Watts, for the 
use of the University of Gambridge. In the 
year following he disposed of it on similar 
terms to the University of Oxford.* 

About two years ago a brother of Mr. 
Wiitts, of Gambridge, began a course of ex* 
periments in this city,")* for a more ch^ap and 
easy manner of stereotyping tlian any hith. 
erto discovered ; and, in spite of innnmera. 
ble disadvantages, has succeeded beyond his 
utmost expectation. We have seen plates 
of his casting of the greatest perfection and 
beauty. The chief difficulty he has expe. 
rienced arose from the jealousy and illibera. 
lity of the common type-founders, who re. 
fused to lend the little aid he required of 
them. It is agreeable to us, however, from 
our own observations to be able to state that 
by nncommon perseverance through accu. 
mulated obstacles, Mr. M^atts has invented 
a method of casting the common types much 
more perfect than those made in the usual 
way ; and now will proceed with his plates 
without the assistance of other artists. 

The principal defects in M. Didot and 
Lord Stanhope's processes, arise from the 
soflness of the moulds they employ, which 
are composed of plaster of paris and some 
other ingredients. In taking them from the 
page, of which they are intended to cast a 
perfect copy, some part of the composition 
will always remain in the type, and leave the 
mould imperfect. Afler the plates are cast 
there is consequently much work for an en- 
graver, to m^ke them fit for use. Mr. Watts' 
mould being of solid materials, no such in. 
convenience can arise. 



*The two UnivenriiiM of England have the excliiMV« 
right of prioting Bibles and Prayer Bookn. Twenty or 
thirty piMi^es are generally employed in that boiineia 
alone ; the ehuaic depaitments require many others. 

t New Haven, Conn. ' 

■ I ■ 111 II 

LaHOEST CoLUSfN IN THE WoBLD.«-The 

following is an account of the monument 
erected by the Bmperor Nicholas to the me- 
mory of his brother, the late Emperor Alex- 
ander. The shaft was placed on its pedes- 
tal on St. Alexander Nefskcy's day, August 
30, (O. S.) 1832, in the presence of the im- 
perial family, nobiUty, citizens, and strangers. 
The day was remarkably fine, and an im- 
mense concourse — an almost countless muU 
titude — ^assembled to witness the operati<Hi, 
in the large square in front of the Henni. 
tage, or winter palace of the Emperor. The 
monument is of red granite. The pedestal, 
which is square, is 40 feet high ; the shaft 
is round and in one piece ; it is 85 feet high 
and 12 feet in diameter at the top ; it weighs 
600 tons. The column supports a colossal 
brouze statue, representing an angel holding 
a cross. The statue, with its pedestal, in- 
cluding the capital of the column, is 35 feet 
high, and the height of the monument from 
the groimd to the top of the statue is 165 
feet. The stone was brought from Finland, 
(from the same quarry where the celebrated 
pillars of the castle and church, polished like 
marble, were procured,) and transported to 
St. Petersburgh in a ship built for the pur* 
pose, towed by a steamboat. The inclined 
plane on which the shaft was rolled from the 
river Neva to its present site, contained a 
forest of wood, and cost in that country^ 
where it is so cheap, a million of rubles, or 
$200,000. The column was raised and safelv 
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placed on its pcdostal by means of 60 cap- 
stans, manned by 2500 veterans, who had 
served with Aliixander in his most glorious 
campaigns. Each of them wore badges of 
honor. The preparations for the stupendous 
undertaking were so coniphUe, that not the 
slightest accident occurred ; and duruig the 
operation of raising the shaft, not a whisper 
nor a word was heard throughout the vast 
multitude who witnessed the scene. 

How TO TIN NAtLs, Tacks, &c.— First 
clean the surface of the articles to be tinned 
from rust or other oxide, by pickling them, 
or putting tiiem into sulphuric, muriatic, or 
nitric acid, diluted \vith water, as usual, and 
washing them well afterwards in water ; then 
put them into a stone-ware gallon bottle, 
together with a proportionate quantity ofj 
bar or grain tin, and of sal ammoniac : next 
place this vessel $ lying upon its side, over a 
charcoal fire, made upon a forge hearth, and 
keep turning it round, and frequently shaking 
!♦, to distribute the tin uniformly over the 
surface of the^artiches to be tinned ; Itistly, 
throw the articles into water, to wash away 
all the remains of the sal ammoniac, and li* 
nally dry them in saw-dust made warm. Th^ 
gfeat merit of this process consists in the 
employment of the stone-ware vessel, which 
not only prevents the dissipation of the s«il 
ammoniac in fumes, but also gives up the 
whole of the tin to the articles to be tinned, 
which would not be the case were a mctalhc 

vessel to be used. 

> ■■ « -■ — , ■ ^. ■ ~ ■ 

Blacking.-—*' A Subscriber" asks for a 
receipt for making blacking, " as his family 
is numerous, and purchasing at Idd. per hot. 
tie is more than he can wrell afford;*' We 
subjoin one which is given in the Annates 
de' Chimie, by the celebrated French chemist 
Braconot, who pronounces it to be, as com- 
pared with all the other known blackings, 
from Day's to Hunt's, *< undoubtedly the cheap- 
eift and the best.'' Macerate one pouhd of 
malt in boiling water till every thing soluble 
is taken up,* add 2^ lbs. of plaster of paris 
well sifled, and 7 ozs. of lamp-black ; then 
evaporate to the consistence of paste ; and 
finaily mix up with 1 lb. 2 ozs. of olive oil. 
It is said to spread very evenly, dry speedily, 
and shine l>riliia,atly, with very little brushing ; 
while it neither bums nor injures the leather. 
^-{London M. Mag.] 



AGRICULTCRE, dtc. 



PiaB Blight. — In the first number of Good- 
sell's Genesee Farmer, we find ti statement con- 
taining the various opinions of the causes of 
fire blight advanced by writers in the New- 
England Farmer. In continuation of the sub- 
ject the article proceeds :. 

''After all that had been written upon this 
subject in the N. E. Farmer, we find at page 19, 
Vol. 7, dated August 8, 1828, the following 
notice : *' This disorder is extending itself ixi 
this vicinity to such a degree as to threaten 
the deetruetion of ail our pear trees, unless 
eome mode shall be discovered to arrest its pro- 
gress. We are Molisfied that the true cause of 
th^ di9€a9e has not yet been discovered. Dr. 
Fisher, Dr. Greene, audpdiers of our besthor- 
tici^urists, have made the most minute exami- 
nation, and have been unable to discover any 
trace of the* work of an insect." 

Having referred to the opinions of others, we 
shall now add the result of our own obscrva. 
tions upon the progress of this disease, and give 
our reason for some conclusions which we 
have \HKn led to make rather from analogy 



than from having a6 yet discovered all that! 
might be desired to support them. One reason 
why horticulturists have not made more satis- 
factory discoveries as to the cause of this dis- 
ease, is Ihat they have not commenced their ex- 
aminations suniciently early, and have been 
left to watch the progress of it afu^r the first 
cause has ceased to operate. 

I am inclined to tliink that careful examina- 
tions will support the following conelusions : 

First, That the blight in Pear/ Apple, and 
Quince trees is occasioned by an insect. 

Secondly. That it is communicated to the 
pistil of the flower at the time that organ is in 
its greatest perfection, or during the expansion 
of the flower. 

Thirdly, Tliat it gradually spreads fropi the 
point of infection to other parts of the tree, in 
a nmnner similarto mortification in the animal 
kingdom. 

Fourthly, That it is as capable of b^ing com- 
municated by inoculation as the Small Fox. 

Fifthly, That no tree ever has it, unless by 
inoculation, until it has produced tio\ver8. 

In support of the first conclusion, so far as 
wc observed this disease, it has spread from 
the place wherv* it first commenced in an or. 
chaf'd, in every direction, without reference to 
the general course of the wind at the time, nud 
as the Quince does not come into flower until 
after the Pear has shed its flowers, it cannot 
be attributed to an intermixture of pollen from 
the pear tree. 

That .it commences at the point of the 
pistil, has been evident from every case we 
have examined, before the diflTerent parts of the 
flower decayed. It often appears that do more 
than one flower in the cluster is infected ; l!ie 
fruit of the infected flower does not swell as 
the others, which continue their growth until 
mortification has, by de^rees.descended through 
tlie stem, to the woody part of the fruit spur, 
over which it Spreads, and ascends the stems of 
the remaining part of the cluster, which may 
readily be observed by a discoloration of them 
as it advances. In this section of country, the 
disease will be found to have advanced thus far 
by the first of June, when the leaves upon the 
fruit spur so affected will be found withering. 
After this, the rapidity with wJiich it spread 
depends on circumstances. Where there is 
the greatest quantity of alburnum, or elaborated 
sap, the disease spreads with greatest rapidity, 
which is increased by the state of the atmos- 
phere, as in warm moist weather it progresses 
further than when dry and cool. 

It is not until the middle of June that this dis- 
ease begins to manifest itself to superficial ob 
servers. About this time the mortihcation from 
the fruit spray will have reached the limbs, and 
where they are humorous, and most of them 
affected, they will in a short time destroy the 
bush, so as to cut off all communication be- 
tween the upper and lower parts of the limb, 
between the bark and wood. As the ascending 
sap passes through the sapwood to the leaves 
before it is elaborated, this communication is 
not cut off until later in the season, and the 
outer ends of the limbs remain green until the 
disease has penetrated the wood ; at which time 
the a^ent of the sap is cut oflT, and tlie whole 
limb IS discolored in a short time, often in the 
space of a few hours. 

We do not pretend to be such an adept in the 
science of Vegetable Pathology, as to be able 
to describe the manner in which the virus of 
this disease acts upon the healthy parts of the 
tree, but of this we are satisfied, by repeated 
experiments, that it is as capable of being 
communicated by infection as the Small Pox, 
or any disease to which the human family are 
subject. The manner in which we have con- 
ducted these experiments is as follows : we 
have taken the discolored vivid matter from 
between the bark and wood of a diseased limb, 
and put it beneath the bark of a healthy tree, in 
some instances covering the wound with a 
strip of rag which had been dipped in melted 
grafting waxt in others leaving the incision 
open ; in some instances the quantity of virtM 



introduced ;uto ike heahhy tree wa^ not rr jati^r 
than would be used to inoculate a person for 
small pox, and yet in every instance, within 
from thret; to five days, the disease has shown 
itself spreading the same as in a tree which had 
it. the ** natural way." 

Trees do not have it the " natural way," un- 
til they have put forth blossoms. We have 
repeatedly seen young trees growing near those 
which were in a diseased state, which remained 
in perfect vigor, and this present season we 
have examined one, which was of a large size, 
wliieh had never produced any blossoms be- 
for^, and thin year only upon one small limb, 
which producecf one dozen bunches of flowers, 
nearly all of which were diseased, so that we 
think by the first of July the limb will have 
turned as l;>lack as if it had been scorched by 
lire. Amputation is the only remedy known 
at present. As soon as the disease is observed 
the limb shoud be cut off below where it can be 
discovered ; in doing which the operator should 
remember that the smallest quantity of virus is 
euflficient to commimicate it to a healthy par*, 
if brought in contact with the part between the 
bark and wood ; he should therefore be careful 
not to use an instrument for amputation which 
has been used to examine the diseased parts, 
unless it has been thoroughly cleaned. 

We have been thus lengthy in regard to this 
disease, because it is oneof vitjd importance to 
every farmer who would cultivate a valuable 
orchard, or is fond of this delicious frint. Every 
Pear tree in this section will be cut off by^ it, 
unless exertions are made to check it. 

Fat Sheep in Summer. — A writer in the 

Farmer's Journal, after stating that he applies 

tar to the roots of the horns of sheep, and put a 

Uttle in their noses and mouths, "as aflbrding 

the best security against the maggot in the 

head," gives the following remarks on the ma- 

nagement of sheep in summer : 

" I am careful to have none of my sheep, ex- 
cept those I intend for market, get very fat du- 
ring the sunmier. I have heard it remarked, 
and I believe it, that after once getting very fat, 
a sheep will never arrive at the same point again. 
Sheep which get fat during the summer, 
certainly do not do as well in the fall and winter. 
About the middle of September I give my sheep 
the best feed I can, and the middle of October 
begin to feed sparingly with turnips, potatoes, 
or some kind of grain. When the time arrives 
for yarding, which I do rather late, I separatr 
my flock in the following manner. In one yard 
I put my rams and wethers, except such of the 
former as have become very poor during the 
time of running with the ewes. In the second 
I put my last spring; lambs ; in the third all my 
healthy ewes, and in the fourth my old and 
weak (but not diseased) ewes. A sixth de- 
partment is a kind of hospital, into which every 
sheep is removed as soon as discovered to 
be amicted with disease. This arrangement I 
consider very important, as it affords an op- 
portunity for treating every class of sheep 
m the manner judged most proper for their 
circumstances. I have known instances ia 
which the lot of old and feeble ewes have come 
out much improved in the spring, and have 
produced a good fleece, and raised fine hkely 
lambs. I always intend, however, to turn my 
sheep before they get so old as to become en- 
feebled ; as they are more likely to acquire those 
diseases wliich spread through the flock.*' 

Isabella Wine. — ^!t has become generally 
known among my friends and acquaintance, 
that last season I made a quantity of^wine from 
the Isabella grape; in consequence of which J 
have had numerous applications within two or 
three weeks to furnish the receipts by which I 
made the wine. I have only refrained hereto, 
fore from publishing it from the knowledge of 
my own inexperience in the matter ; and I 
would now refer inquirers to that excellent 
work of Mr, Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C, and 
also to the translation of a French work of 
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Ttiieoaut De /ierneatMl,. published by Mr. Can- 
field, of New-York, where full infornt&tion may 
be (bund on the cultivation of the vine, and the 
manufacture of wine. 

I feel it a duty, however, to give a statement 
of my process last season, which was success- 
ful in yielding me fifty gallons of excellent wine, 
from a grape which is becomiuff very plentiful 
among us, and which I had not Known to have 
been fairly tested as a wine grape. 

1st. I gathered the grapes when well ripe and 
dry, but did not exclude ffreen and unripe 
grapes, nor pick them from the steins. 

2d. Crush and bruise them in any way with- 
out breaking the seed. If the skin of the grnpe 
is only broken, it is sufficient, as the pulp will 
dissolve during the first fermentation. 

3d. Put the must (or pumice) into an open 
cask or vessel, (which I shall call a oa^) and 
stir it well during the first dav, keeping it co- 
vered over the top with a doth. 

4th. The must will rise in the vat for three 
or four days, and when it has ceased to rise 
the liquor must be drawn from the bottom of 
the vat as long as it will run. 

5th. Press Uie must in any convenient way, 
to extract the remainder of the iuice. 

6th. Put it in a cask, which should be full, in 
order that the impurities may flow over by fer- 
mentation at the Dung. 

7th. Put two pounds of sugar to each gallon 
of liquor, unless you choose to risk the possi- 
bility ofyour wine becoming vinegar. 

Stii. Fill up the cask as often as it sinks be- 
low the bung. 

9th. Afler it ferments eight or ten days put 
in the bung, and leave a very small vent by the 
side of it. 

4 

10th. Afler remaining about two months, 
rack it oflTinto a clean sweet cask, well scented 
with a brimstone match, burnt within. If it is 
not fine and bright, it would be well to fine it 
with the whites of eggs f>eat up with sand. 

11th. In the month of March it should be 
again racked off into a cask or bottles, and 
placed away for use. 

The wine will be of a beautiful red color, and 
will at first appear sweet, but w^ill (gradually 
become sharper and still retain the delightful 
llavor, as well as odor of the grape. Mine 
has not yet attained a year in age, and I cannot 
tell what changes might be eflTected by time. 

The Isabella grapes arc very plenty this sea- 
son, but, by reason of the wet and cold, are 
mucli inferior in flavor to what they were last 
y^^ar, and are not yet perfectly ripe. In a few 
weeks I shall probably make a greater quantity 
of wine than last season ; and as some of my 
neighbor^^re also attempting the same, I hope 
to be gratified in hereafter giving our experi- 
ments to the nublic. Aldkn Spooner. 

Brooklyn, 6ctober 10, 1832. 



three pecks of boiled potatoes, thickened to thei 
consistency of pudding. With this kind of 
food, and what wash was made in the family, I 
constantly feed my swine ; there were none in 
the uf^ighborhood grew so fast, or were fit to 
kill so early in autumn. * * . * 

•* I have. also made further discovery of the 
of cob meal, for other purposes besides 



use 



Cobs op Indian Corn. — Mr. Fessenden ; Are 
corn-cobs most profitable for manure or fuel, 
when hard wood is three dollars a cord ? 

If you will have the goodness to communi- 
cate your opinion on the subject through the 
medium ofyour useful paper, the New-England 
Farmer, you will greatly oblige 

A Youno Farmer. 

By the Editor. — ^We are not able to say whe- 
ther corn-cobs would be most valuable for ma- 
nure or fuel, but believe the latter, as it requires 
a long time to rot, or decompose them in such 
a manner that they would be useful as ma. 
nure. 

But We believe the best use to which corn-cobs 
can be applied, is to grind them together with 
the corn, and give the mixture to swine, or 
other domestic animals, which it is wished to 
fatten. The following extracts from a letter 
from the Rev. H. C. Perley, of New Rowley, 
Mass. to the Editor, may serve to explain and 
corroborate this assertion. 

*• I had com and cobs ground together ; and 
I put but about a peck of corn to a bushel 
of cobs. Meal made of this composition I 
scalded, and made about as thick as hasty pud- 
ding ; or mixed about one peck of meal with 



feeding swine and cattle. I had one batch of 
coarhe brown bread made of it, groun I about 
half and half; siiled as usual, and the applica- 
tion of the usual quantity of rye meal. The 
bread was as high seasoned, as light, as sweet 
and as moist, as that made of pure Indian and 
rye meal ; though I think it will dry rather 
sooner." 

- In the Maisackusetts Agricultural Reposi- 
tory for January 1823, is a conununicatton from 
Asa Rice^^ Jr. of Shrewsbury, in which the wri- 
ter observes as follows : ** The kind- of meal I 
have used for seven years past, almost ' exclu- 
sively, for provender, is corn and cobs cracked 
and "ground together, which is the best pro- 
vender I ever made for fattening cattle. The 
reason I consider the cob useful ts, it swells in 
the creature, and keeps him in good order. In 
no one instance since I have fed with this meal 
have my cattle been out of order by being 
cloyed, or scouriue ; they are at all times re- 
gular; but when I formerly fed with clear 
Indian meal, it was not unfrequent that their 
bowels would get out of order, and I have had 
considerable difficulty in regulating them again; 
they lost two or three days, sometimes a week. 
When this khid of provender was first intro- 
duced in this vicinity, it had its opposition like 
almost all new things. The second year, if I 
mistake not, which I made use of it, I thought 
I Would try an experiment as follows, by feed- 
ing one ox with corn and oats ground, the other 
with corn and cobs, having a yoke of oxen so 
even matched tliatno one who viewed the cattle 
appeared satisfied which was best: accordingly 
I fed them as above. The cob is computed to 
make a Uttle more than one third, therefore^ I 
mixed the other with t>ne third oats, which was 
my former mode. I gave each ox an equal 
quantity at a time, except the one whidi had 
corn and oats some days became dainty, and 
would not eat his allowance, while the other 
kept his regular course. The allowance for 
both was a little over three pecks per day. 
When I took the cat(le to market Mr. A. White 
bought them ; they weighed about 28 hundred 
and a hsilf. The one fed on corn and oats had 
162 lbs. of tallow, and weighed about half an 
hundred more. Tlic one fed on corn and cobs 
had 163 pounds of tallow, and Mr. t\'hite pro- 
nounced his beef half a dollar on the hundred 
better than that of the other, raostlv on account 
of the color of the beef." 

The third volume of the Memoirs of the Phi- 
hulelphia Agricultural Society likewise contains 
an article on grinding Indian corn in the cob, as 
food for cattle, &,c. bv Dr. Mease, of Philadel- 
phia. Mills, for the purpose t>f grinding corn 
and cobs together, have been erected in Ando- 
ver, Danvers, and, we believe, other places in 
Massachusettff. Perhaps a large mortar, with a 
mallet or pcntle, might answer tor cracking corn 
and cobs, and pulverise tliem sufiiciently for 
rattle food. — [New-England Farmer-l 



An attempt was made two or tliree years 
since to introduce it into the state of Connecti- 
cut, and the country farther north. The plan 
succeeded, and the hemp grew well. Two or 
three men, who were up tQ a thing or two, ap. 
peared at Canterbury, near Norwich, with large 
quantities of hemp seed for sale. They pro]>o. 
sed to sell the seed to the farmers, and gave in- 
struction how to cultivate the plant : they stated 
that they had made arrangements to return inr 
the edsning autumn to erect machinery for its 
manufacture, and would give so muclr per ton' 
for all that could be^ raised. This took well^ 
and the rognes sold all their seed at enormous 
prices, and decamped; the hemp frevf, was 
stacked, apd remained in that situation, to our 
knowledge, a year afterwards, waiting the re- 
turn of the originators of the hoax. 



Hemp. — Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, we believe 
was the first who introduced the culture of tliis 
plant in the United States. It is now raised to 
a great extent in several counties of that state, 
and forms a source of wealth to those who 
raise and manufacture it. Maiiy have amassed 
large fortunes in its trafilc. During a late visit 
to that quarter we ascertained that the produce 
to the acre was, on an avernge, about 800 lbs. 
and the average price about five dollars per cwt. 
It is generally sold by the farmers to the manu- 
facturers in the different villages, and by them 
made into bagging, bales, and other kinds of 
untarred cordage. 

The price of American heutn is quoted in the 
|N. Y. Market at 120 to 150 dollars per ton — 
Russia clean, 200 to 205 dollars. 



Cauliflowers. — Instead of cutting off the 
whole head of a cauliflower, leave a part on, 
the size of a gooseberry, and all the leaves— se- 
cond and even third heads will be formed ; and 
thus they may be eaten for two or three months ; 
when, by the present practice, by cutting the 
head oflf completely, the bed. of cauliflowers is 
gone in two or three w eeks. 

The Weevil. — Salt is said to be a complete 
preventive against the destruction of wheat by 
tlie weevil. Mix a pint of salt viiih a barrel of 
wheat, put the grain in old salt barrels, and the 
weevil will not attack it. In stacking wheat, 
four or five quarts of salt to every hundred 
sheaves, sprinkled among tliem, wiH entirely 
secure them from the depredations of the insect, 
and render the straw more valuable as food for 
cattle. — [Hort. Reg.] 

CuTpiNO Wheat by Horse Power. — Seve- 
ral members of the Agricultural Society, last 
Wednesday, attended near Carthage to see a 
machine for cutting wheat by horse power iu 
operation. It was propelled by t\vo horse»» 
and cut as fast as eight men could conveniently 
bind, doing the cuttmg neatly. This machine 
i» the invention of Mr. O. Hussey, and will no 
doubt prove a useful addition to our Agrlculio- 
ral implements. 

Mr. J. C. Ludlow suggested that it would be 
good economy of time luid labor, to take a 
thrashing machine into the field and thraafa out 
the grain as it is raked, thereby saving the bind- 
ing and hauling to the barn or stack. We 
think, the suggestion a good one. — [Cin.Far.] 

To PROMOTE Fruitfulness IN Trces. — A 
correspondent to the Genesee Farmer, under 
the signatnreof Ulmas, recommends a vigorous 
growth to young trees, that they may ac^juire 
size and strength, and not exhaust thenuselvea 
by early fruitfulness. He says : 

** But I proceed to consider the second in- 
quiry, to wit — To check the exuberant growth 
of wood, and cause it to produce fruit-buds, 
flowers, and fruit. 

I shall assume that the trees are of well 
known kinds, and whose bearing qualities have 
been tested, and that they »re situated in an 
open and well cultivated ground, as I believe 
tne whole complaint can be made under no 
other circumstances. The trees have also 
been well pruned, and are accommodated with 
a good shaped head forbearing, and of fair size. 
My answer is, Lay your ground, on which your 
trees stand, well ddwn to grass, and let itrC" 
main so for several years. The next year after 
seeding the ground, the growth of young wood 
will be much diminished, and fruit-buds will 
form in moderate quantities ; flowers and fruit 
will follow the next season. That year, if the 
true be an annual bearer, an increased number 
of fruit buds will be found, and so continue in 
annual succession. If, after a few years, the 
tree is too stationary in its growth,'ft>r it cer- 
tainly will not throw out young wood very ra- 
pidlv, plough, and cultivate, and manure the 
land, and you can supply the trees with any 
amomit of young wood required, althofughi the 
bearing will «iiill cojitinue m an abated <fogree. 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS* 
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If vou find your trees get too thrifty, you havel 
oniy to seed down again, A&d manage as cir> 
eunistances may require." 

The following reasons why grass produces 
the effect seem to be satisfactory. We presume 
a few crops of almost any exhausting grain 
without manure would have the same effect. 
It i» strongly impressed on ouf mind, that we 
have heard of pear-trees of many years* growth 
in grass ground, producing no fruit until the 
soil was disturbed by the plough. Uhnas 
says: 

*• While trees are young, their roots expand 
and run near the surface of the earth. If the 
ground be cultivated, the earth is warm and 
light, and the roots absorb much nourishment, 
and a rapid growth of young wood is the sole 
consequence. In process of time, as the tree 
increases in size, the rootiT find their way deep 
into the earth, where the temperature is lower 
and its growth is by degrees checked ; fruit- 
buds are consequently forme^l, and trees come 
into the bearing state. Now, putting land into 
grass has the same efiect. The sun is hidden 
from the earth ; the temperature is lower ; 
the richer nutricious gases of the soil are ab. 
sorbed by the grass, and the same result is 
produced as if maturer ago liad forced tlie roots 
more deeply in the ground." 



Grass >ND Applbs tor Swimb. — ^Tfaere is 
no question but that some farmers fatten their 
hog» at half of the expense that it costs others. 
Travel almost any considerable district of oUr 
country* yoti will nnd at this season of the year 
one half of the swine running in the streets, and 
fed on nothing but thin swiIl. As soon as the 
corn is gathered, these pot-bellied and meagre 
creatures arc shut up in pens, and fed on un- 
broken corn until they are fat. In this way we 
have known farmers to feed away their whole 
crop- of com, and obliged to either buy more' 
eorn or kill them not sufficiently fattened. 
Other farmers will keep their swine in a thriving 
Rowing condition through the summer, and 
when the time comes to shut them ud to be fbd 
on eorn, they are more than half rat. They 
thus save the greater portion of their corn for 
family use. and to sell. 

The celebrated agriculturist, Arthur. Young, 
Esq., pastured, in. 1T76, H^vty^ogs of various 
sizes, on only two acres of clover* They kept 
in good condition, and grew remarkably fast. 
In connection with feeding on sweet apples, 
man^ fiirmera in this country have entered ex- 
tensively into the plan of fattening their hogs 
on grass. If a shady, comfortable nnd clean pen, 
into which the apples are thrown, is m&deinthe 
clover field, the nogs will remain in it the 
greater part of the time, and thus much manure 
may be saved. Unless the orchard contains a 
greater proportion of sweet apples, this plmi is 
better than to turn the hog^s into the orchard. 
It will often happen that Targe quantities oi 
leavee^and other suitable substances may be 
obtained near the pen, and which may be carted 
into it with comparatively little trouble. 



Hortici;ltvra.l Society of Charlcbton. 

— ^The Editor of the Southern Agriculturist, in 

noticing the May exhibition of this society, 

gives the following concluding remarks. They 

make evident the good effects of united efforts. 

"On the whole, we have every reason to be 
gratified. Our society has increased in num. 
bers, and what is better still, the taste for iiorti- 
cultural pursuitfi is rapidly spreading through- 
out our city, which is shown by the eagerness 
with which plants nre sought after by all, whe- 
ther young or old, hidies or gentlemen, nnd by 
the desire which all who have even h small spot 
of ground cvin*'e to have it decorated with flow- 
ers and ornamental plants, while the more sub- 
stantial part of the garden is frequently boasted 
of, and shown with pride, as possessing vege- 
tables which would not disgrace the table of 
any one. This was not the case a few years 



ago ; and from the improvements which have 
already taken place, we augur the happiest re- 
sults. It will yet be some time before we can 
vie with onr northern brethren in exotic plants, 
especially in those which are rare nnd costly, 
but we doubt not the time will come when our 
exhibitions will bear a comparison with their 
best. And why should it not 1 We have both 
the wealtli and the climate, and all that is want- 
ing is a taste for such pursuits, which is now 
just springing up, but which promises to pro- 
duce an abundance of fruit. 
- 

' American Larch {Larix Pendulay. Ameri- 
earitL.\ — This tree abomids in Newfoundlaitd, 
New jersey, Pennsylvania, and as far south as 
the " mostffloomy exposures in the mountain- 
ous parts of Virginia." The author of Sylva 
Americana thinks the climate of the northern 
States uncongenial, from the fact that it grows 
only in low and moist places, in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and on uplands about 
Hudson's Bay. This opinion, however, can be 
confirmed only by experiment. It grows well 
as far south as New-York, as an ornamental 
tree, in u low, sandy, or moist garden soil. It 
is a mugnifieent tree, and in its native forest 
attains the height of 80 or lOOfeet* The wood 
is valuable,- but little used because of its scar- 
city. There are, undoubtedly, many native 
timber trees, that might be cultivated in our 
low and waste uplands with' great profit. -l^Se- 
fui thuber of almost every kind commands high 
prices. We will give an example of planting 
forest trees in Great Britain. In 1770, Mr. 
White, a landscape-gardener, purchased, in the 
higher parts of the county of Durham, an estate 
of 700 or 800 atres for £750. This he planted 
principally with a species of larch and Scotch 
fir. After ten or twelve years his plantations 
began to pay admirably well in pit-wood, hedge- 
stMces, and otlier uses. Many years ago, says 
Sir Henry Steuart, the larch wood alone yielded 
Mr. White £050 a year, and a few years ago 
i>lQ00, derived principally from the thinnings. 
On a gravelly soil, on which some vegetable 
mould has accumulated, this 'larch doubles its 
lvalue every three years, after it is 15 years old, 
and every 5 years afler 25. In 1826, the larch 
and fir ou the estate were valued at the enor- 
mous sum of £30,000, equal to $140,000. At 
this time, 1826, the proprietor was about to 
cut the whole.'down; and after taking a few 
crops of grain, he intended to replant, to pro- 
cure a second fortune for his family. 



posed at one time to be prodaeed only in Judea. It 
seems, however, to have disappeared from that coon- 
try, sad the supply to havn proceeded from Arabia. 
Many 6ibles are connected with it. Tacitus says, 
that the tree was so averse from iron that it trembled 
when a knife was laid near it, and it was thought the 
incision- should be made with an instrument of ivory, 
glass, or atone. Bruce was told by Sidi AH Tarabo- 
loussi that ** the piant was no part of the creation of 
God in the six days, but that in the last of three very 
bloody battles which Mahomet fought with the no- 
ble Arabs of Harb, and his kinsmen the Beni Koreish, 
then pagans, at Beder llunein, Mahomet prayed to 
God, and a grove of balsam-trees grew up from tbe 
blood uf tbe slain upon the field of battle ; and that 
with the balsam which flowed from them be touched 
the wounds of those even that were dead, and all 
those predestined to be good Mussulmans atterwards 
immediately came to life.** To return to the balsam- 
tree : the mode of obtaining it remains to be described. 
This, according to Bruce, is done by making incis- 
ions in the trunk at a particular season of the year, 
and receiving the fluid that issues from the wounds 
into small earthen bottles, the produce of every day 
being collected and poured into a larger bottle, which 
is kept closely corked. Tbe smell at first is violent, 
and stiongly pungent, giving a sensation to the brain 
like to that of volatile salts when rashly drawn up by 
an incautious person. The natives of the East use 
it medicinally in complaints of the stomach and bow. 
els, as well as a preservaiive against the plague ; but 
its cliief value in the eyes of oriential ladies hes in 
its virtues as a cosmetic, — although, as in the cnse of 
most other cosmetics, its effects are purely imaginary, 
f Edinburgh (Cabinet Library, No. XII. — ^Nubta and 
Abyssinia.] 



[Frmn the Hampden Journal^ SpringMdt Mas9.] 
** VAj^uAaLK Turtle.** — In the year 1816, Mr. Jo- 
nathan Wortliington, of West Springfield, found a 
Turtle upon his premises which had '* J. W. 1717 ** 
marked — evidently cut with a penknife — upon the 
under shell. The Turtle was set at liberty, after 
examination, and again found in 1823; again in 
1828 ; again in 1829 ; and a few days since in 1833. 
Tbe father, grandfather, and great grandfather, had 
the same given name, with tae present Jonathan 
Wortbington, who thinks that the irreat grandfather 
marked the turtle. The turtle is of the species com- 
monly called the ** Box Turtle,** having the upper 
shell very crowning, and the lower shell, fiat with a 
joint in the centre.* The ** venerable** gentleman, 
if the date is correct, must of course be upwards of 
116 years old, and is said to be as active as any of 
the young fry of the same species which is general- 
ly to be met with. 

** What's all the best on *t,** the farm upon which 
the present Mr. Worthingtun lives, has been in the 
possession of the four several Jonathans^ and tbe 
" venerable" has always been found within a few 
rods of the same spot ; which indicates that, what- 
lever may have been his observations for the last cen. 
tury, his travels have not been very extensive. — 
The circumstance is somewhat singular, and ia our 
motive for noticing it. 

To those who are not aware of the longevity of 
the turtle it may be well to give an extract from 
•* White's Natural History of Selborne,** in which 
are some interesting facts m relation to the Tortoise 
Amoug others, to show its strength, it is stated that 
a common size^ turtle would move with case with 
a weight oi' 18 stone on its back, and that a cart 
i wheel pasmng over the turtle gives it no apparent 
I pain. In relation to the longevity of this ** creeping 
i thing** the following extract is froih the work above- 
, mentioned : 

'* From a document belonging to the archives of the 
Cathedral, called the Bishu^a Barut it is well ascer- 
tained that the tortoise at rcterborough must have 
(been about 220 years old. Bishop Marsh's prede. 
Icessors in tbe see of Peterborough had remembered 
'it above sixty years, and could recognize no visible 
change. He was the seventh bishop who had worn 



Climates of the Eastern and Western 
Continents. — On the supposition that the 
American continent continues much .further 
towards the north pole than the eastern, the 
former would he coloer, says Malte Bmn, as a 
greater portion would be in a frozen states 

.C^VERNS.-^The depth of that of Eldon Hole, 
in Derbyshire, England, has been sounded 9600 
feet without reaching a bottom. There are 
some caverns from which an icy cold wind 
issues in summer. There are two in France, 
the walls of which are, in August, covered with 
ice that mislts in December. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ^^^^■^i ■■■■»■ .^^ ■■»—■■ ■ ■■-■■■■■■■■ 

Beeeh T^ees f>roof against Electrical Fluid. — A 

correspondent of the American Farmer states, that 

it is a very common opinion among surveyors and 

woodsmen of the western states, that the beech tree 

possesses-thc non-conducting power ascribed to the 

cedar ; " I presume,** says he, ** I have passed a 

hundred oaks which have been stricken, and Hlthou{rh 

beech is more common tlmn any other timber, I have | jibe mitre duri.ng its sojourn there. If 1 mistake not, 

not discovered one of thst kind.** .its sustenance and abode were provided for in this 

documeni. Its shell was perforated, in order to at- 
tach it to a tree, &c. to limit its ravoges among tlie 
strawberry border?.*' 

Cincinnati, July 23. — The Havtests, — Wo learn 

i from every part of the great Mississippi Valley, that 

Ithe crops are most abundant and are generally saved. 

In Missouri and Hlinoi««, the wlirat is most renmrkc 

bly fine. 

In the eastern parlH of Pennsylvania^, niml in Mary. 

land, the harvest has turned out bctier than was ex- 

'pected. On the other hand, in Virgin I u and Nortli 

was the Bahamum Judaicutnt or Balm of Gilead ofiiCaroUna there i^ a general compluinr that the harveiit 



Balsam of Mecca, — The balcssan, balm, or balsam 
of Mecca, (BalsaniodeHdron OpobaUamain,) belong, 
ing to the family Hnrjteareecs, i^ a native of tbe east, 
era coast of Abyssinia, especially at Azab, and as 
far as the strait of Babel Mandeb. Bruce euys, it i« 
a small tree about fourteen feet high, with 8crn£rgy 
branches and flattened tog, like those which ar*? ex- 
posed to the seaside blasts ; the api>earance is eon. 
sequently stunted, and the leaves are beside small and 
few. lie supposes that it was transplanted to iVrabia, 
and there cultivated at a very early period. This 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Rbmakks on the United Statrs op America, 
u>Uk regard to thf actual state of Europe, by Hen- 
RY DuHftiNG: 1 vol, I«ondon ; W. Simpkin & R. 
Marshall : Amsterdain, C. G. Sulpke : New 
York, W. Jackson. — Another book upou America ! 
we think we hear our readers exclaim. Even so— > 
another boek upon America, and by a reflecting echo, 
lar-like mind. The greatest problem concerning the 
happiness of man, hero below, is now in the progress 
of solution, upon the greatest scale in these United 
States, the problem of ** the capacity for self-govern- 
ment of educated man.*' Hence it is not to be won. 
dered at, — at a period of universal peace, and when 
the mind of Europe is fermenting—- when old abuses 
even there are losing their time-honored sanctity — and 
the youth at least of many countries are looking for 
ward to such a condition of things, as will giveto ac- 
tive,stirring talent a free and fair field of exertion— that 
many eager eyes should be directed to this coimtry, 
and much anxiety be felt to know what our real con. 
dition is. The writer of this little volume — so well 
printed as to be on that account attractive, indepen. 
deotly of its contents — is, we infer from various sen 
timents scattered through its pages, a Dutchman, and 
a zealous adherent of the Uou^e of Orange. He 
however does not give any account of himself; and 
we are unable to give any account of him. His 
essays, for such in truth they are, on various politi- 
cat topics suggested by the condition and institutions 
of the United States — are written in a philanthropic 
spirit ; and with a just perception — not a common 
attribute by any means of those foreigners who have 
treated of this country — of the operation and influence 
of our somewhat complicated scheme of state and 
federal governments. This is in no sense a book of 
travels. Indeed, but for some few casual expres- 
•ions here and there, implying that the author speaks 
from personal observation, it is a book that might 
have been written without stirring from the Hague, 
or Amsterdam— except that from books alone, or 
conversation, it would be difficult to acquire such an 
insight into our system as is evinced by it. But there 
is no trace in these pages of the route of the traveller 
—of the precise time of his visit — ^nor of the regions 
which he visited. It is, as wo said before, a series 
of philosophical essays — well written— justly rea- 
soned for the most part— enforced by numerous quo. 
tations from American, English, French and German 
writers— the whole concluding with a discussion on 
«' Che golden age 1** The titles of the different chap- 
ters — there are but eight in all — are as follow :* 

Chap, h — ^Will the North American Union last 7 

Chap. 11. — Examination of an Opinion somewhat 
prevalent in the Mother Country, that the want of 
an Established Church has produced want of Re- 
ligion in the United States. 

Chap. HI. — On Washington, and his projected Mo 
nument in the City of Washington. 

Chap. IV. — Some remarks regarding; a Statement 
made by a very popular English Writer, that ** the 
Women ^o not enjoy in the Untied States that 
Station in Society which has been allotted to them 
else where." 

Chap. V.<^^On Education, and its Connexion with 
Civil and Political Institutions. 

Chap. VI. — ^On Emigration. 

Ch^>. VII. — Some Remarks on Agriculture, and the 
Advantages which sn Agriculturist, emigrating to 
the United States, has to expect here. 

Chap. VIII.— On the Golden Age. 

Wo cannot give a better specimen of this publics 

tion than by quoting the annexed extract, repelling 

the idea of the instability of the American Union : 

That, however, the Union of North America U 
already making rapid strides towards its dissolu- 
tion, which is so often asserted in Europe, is an 
opinion contrary to my judgment. Are not tlie dif. 
ferent States which compose the Union linked to. 
gether by thic most intimate connexions; as, a com- 



mon language ; a common general character ; the 
sslflsufficing variety and luxuriance of their soil ; 
their unbounded collective resources : the general 
activity, intelligonce, and enterpising spirit, of theif 
inhabitants ; an unfettered interior oommefce ; the 
fondest recollections, and the happiest prospects; 
in short, by the strongest tie which ever kept a confed- 
oration togother-^their mutual interest ? 

That this mutual interest of of late been disturb- 
ed, by some restraints laid by the federal govern- 
ment on the foreign trade, is a fact of public notori- 
ety. The right of the federal government to im- 
pose those restraints on foreign comtnerce, and to 
impose taxes beyond what is deemed necessary for 
the purpose of a national revenue, has not only been 
doubted, but openly denied. Whether, however, 
this opinion c&n he fullyjuntified, I am rather incli. 
ned to doubt. The question is here not so much a 
question of revenue as of commerce ; or, in other 
words, the federal government seems to have acted 
in this case, not so much in virtue of its power to 
impose taxes for the purpose of revenue, as in vir 
tue of its authority to regulate and to protect com 
merce. The said government seems to have acted 
in the accordance to that principle, neither by rea- 
son nor by experience in the maxim, that the adop- 
lion of the rescrictive policy, by one or more na- 
tions, makes it the interest of others to countcryail 
those foreign regulations, by reciprocating those 
restrictions. The chief question in the given 
case certainly is, whether by those commercial 
regulations, ' commonly called the tariff, the gen- 
eral interest' of all the States, which to protect 
and to foster is the constitutional and only avow- 
ed object of federal government, has not been 
more destroyed than protected. If the enemies 
of the tariff should be able to prove tjiat this 
tariff has been oppressive, unequal in its operations, 
and really detrimental to the interest and to the com- 
merce of the whole Union— or that the participation 
in the benefits and in the burdens of the Union, has 
thereby indirectly been rendered unequal, with re- 
gard to all the States — ^rhen the true object of the 
Federal' Government has thereby not boen attained, 
and the tariff must bo altered. Afler such a proof, 
any longer to enforce these commercial restric- 
tions would be acting against the spirit of the Con- 
federation, or agamst those concession^ which were 
made by the several independent States, when for 
their general welfare, by way of compromise, they 
instituted the Federal Government. This Federal- 
Government does, not fulfil its duties, when it does 
not equally protect the rights of all the States : it 
always, more or less, steps out of its proper pro- 
vincc, when, ;o relieve tjie inhabitants of some 
States that by false or untimely speculations may 
have entangled themselves in difficulties, it en-' 
forces commercial restrictions, which do not only 
deeply affect the well-being of other States, but 
which also, by alienating ftom each other the mti. 
tual affections of the Americana, are calculated to 
endanger the harmony of the Union. 

To prevent the further spreading of the existing 
seeds of discord, and to regulate, to the satisfac- 
lion of all the States those mutual concessions 
which may be deemed of absolute necessity for the 
prosperity of some branches of industry, and which 
an independent nation ought always to cultivate, or 
on which too great a number of individuals depend 
afready for their maintenance, this \f of the greatest 
consequence fbr the federal government of the Uni. 
tod States. It is obvious, however, that in the regu- 
lation of these conflicting interests the said govern- 
ment cannot proceed with too much caution. 

Though at present it certainly would be connected 
with many and great difficulties, yet I entertain the 
strongest hope that, sooner or later, the government 
of the Uniteo States will gradually introduce into 
practice the principles of free trade. No nation 
ever was in circumstances more propitious for such 
an act than the American. The debt of the United 
States is to be paid off wiiliin a very sliort lapse of 
time ; and the annual national revenue promises to 
be beyond the wants of the federal government. 
Taxes of small amount will therefore be necessary 
for the future, to raise by their means a sufficient re- 
venue ; and it would perhaps be better if for this 
purpose another source were adopted. The Ame- 
ricans have so far surpassed all other nations in free 
institutions, tiiat it has become their bounden duty 
also, to be the first of all nations that shall fully bring 
into practice the principles of free trade. This is a 
debt which they owe to mankind and to themselves. 

As all branches of human industry work together 
to a mutual benefit, and jointly co-operate in the pros- 
perity of each, so also will tho different countrios of 
(he globe best increase their own wealth when they 
freely exchange the produce of their respective in- 



dustry. Restrictive laws always interfere with tKo 
natural right of every citisen in applying his mental 
and bodily energy to 4uch pucpoees as he itlay thiitk 
most cotidttctve to his t)Wit intet'est. tn ail iiidustri. 
ous pursuits the partial protection of one generally 
means the oppression of another. By protecting 
one laborer by bounty, the government deprives 
othera of their just rewards ; or, in the false opin. 
ion to do good, it takes money from the pocket of 
one man to give it to another. 

The exparts of a nation cannot prosper without 
importation; both grow out of each other: so that 
we rannot reduce imports ' without also reducing 
some branches of exports. If, however^ as above 
stated, the property of individuals is best secared 
by allowing them to follow their own iDeliaattoQ in 
the different modes oX employing their stook of in* 
dustry, should this same principle be less true with 
regard to large communities ? What is a natii^n but 
a sucietv of individuals 7 

Mr. Cullen justly remarks, *' that If freedom of 
commerce was established, and no monopolies exis. 
ted, those commercial revolutions which occasion 
so much distress In the manufacturing districts, by 
throwing out of employment a great number of work- 
men, would but seldom, if ever, happen ; or be of 
short duration, and far less disastrous than they 
have often been.'* The rates of profit of manufiM* 
turers and merchants would then also be jess uncer* 
tain, or only liable to those changes which are com* 
mon to the whole productive industry of the coufl* 
try. 

The restrictive policy of a nation may affect the 
intereat of another nation, by excluding her from 
an accustomed and a profitable market ; but ia a re- 
taliatory system calculated to diminish the evil ?— 
Is it, 'on the contrary, not calcnlated to increase it ? 
An American, lor instance, who has inyested hie 
capital in tho production of grdin, may suffer in his 
interest by the com laws of Great Britain ; but are 
his sufferines increased or diminished by a retalia- 
tion 7 — are uiey not increased ? He suffered by be- 
ing partially excluded from a good market ; but ho 
doubly suffers by imposing upon himself an addition- 
al sacrifice, inlaying taxes on English manufactures, 
which to him are of indispensable ncccssitjr, and 
which he can no where else procure at the expense 
of so small a portion of his stock or labor. If reta- 
liation did iu>t affect home production and consump- 
rion, then it might be just : in' all cases, however, 
where this happens it will bnt increase the evil ; and 
the evil does not stop here. Such a restrictive po« 
licy is also calculated to produce a displacement of 
capital from its natural channel, by inducing tbeo to 
establish manufactures that would afford no reason- 
able profits, if such a prohibitive system was not in 
existence. These manufactures being founded on 
an artificial basis, are therefore but a very precari- 
ous branch of industry ; and exposed to all the vi. 
cissitndes of such an artificial existence. As in Eu. 
rope such an artificial system, which dates from a 
period when political economy was but>little under- 
stood, has been followed by almost all nations for 
centuries, the interest of the greatest number of in- 
dustrious classes is so intimately connected with it, 
that it would lead to the greatest possible confusion 
and misery if this system, false as it is, were given 
up, and in ita stead the principles of froe trade wera 
established. But if our freedom of^ commerce should 
be established amongst all nations— if so simple an 
act of common reason should be no visionary dream, 
the;i the respective interests of all nations would be* 
come thereby so interwoven, the bonds of mutual 
dependence and friendship would thereby be so 
much strengihened,that men but very Seldom, if ever, 
would be exposed to the horrors of war ; which if 
all nations were equally enlightened, and all men 
equally blessed with the divine gift of reason, would 
be a disgrace to mankind. 

The Americans, with regard to a restrictive poli- 
cy, are circumstanced very different from those of 
the Europeans. The United States form a younf, 
and in all other respects free county, abounding in 
numerous resources, and where, if any sort of 
industry should cease to be profitable, the capital in- 
vested in it may far easier be withdrawn than in Eu- 
rope. The evil occasioned by a restrictive policy 
in America nwy perhaps still be cured by a wise syF- 
tem, and gradiial change of policy. The Americans, 
by leaving all oxperimeuts, whether a manufiictQre 
will yield profit or loss to individual enterprise, intaU 
ligence, and capital, would but act in strict conformi- 
ty to the spirit of their Constitution, framed for the 
equal protection of all the Sutes. The Federal Go- 
vernment, so eminently popular and enlightened, . 
sooner or later will be forced, I think, to adhere' to 
these principles ; and when thereby the well-founded 
cause of the existing international animosities shall 
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haye been removed, then it will be difficult to per. 
suade me that the Union is any longer in danger. 
The benefits of this Union to the Americans in ge- 
ncral, are however already so great, that the disaf- 
feeted members would be very unwise and unjust if 
they did not bear with resignation the actual existing 
difTerencos in the equal division of the burdens and 
profits of the wholo nation, till, by the irresistible 
tbrce of reason, they will have carried the point in 
qaostion, an*d be aa unfettered in their foreign codu 
mercial transactions^ so far as this will depend on 
them, as they actually are with regard to their inter. 
nal commerce. 

AU the fruits of those distinguished talents which 
conducted the Americans to their elevated station— 
all those advantages which they derive from the 
finest shttatton and edmbination which on earth are 
to be met with — would be destroyed by a dissolution 
of the Union. Look on the map of the united Stated ! 
what part of them would you separate from the oth- 
ers, without morq or les^ disturbing the prosperity, 
the wealth, the influence, and the happiness of the 
whole ? Whereirom would these States derive luat 
necessary protection for their far extending com. 
merce, but from their united naval power 7 Where, 
fore were expended fifteen millions of dollars to 
France for Louisiana? — wherefore five other mil. 
lions for Florida? Was it to create new custom. 
house^offioers ; or was it not to remove them to the 
Utmost and natural boundaries of the Union? Are 
those vexations to Which a merchant is exposed while 
carrying his goods klong the rivers and roads of di- 
v]dedGermany,of so enviable a nature as to be thought 
worthy of imitation by a free and an enlightened peo. 
pie ? Should the Americans already have forgotten 
the difficulties under which their commerce labored' 
after the peace of 1785, before its regulation had 
heen entrusted to the federal government? How 
boundless are- not at present the markets for every 
industrious American, in * whatsoever State of the 
Union he may have fixed the abode of his industry ? 
What country is connected by so many, so easy, 
and such natural interior communications? And 
are not these natural and artificial bonds of the 
Union yearly increased, or brought to a greater de. 

See of perfection ? What was New Orleans under 
e Spanish Government ?"a swampy village ! — 
What is it now ? — after New York', the first and 
iriost important mercimtile city in the whole Union. 
The Americans united may defv all other nations, — 
weparmted^ Hhey are nothing ! If, therefore, it should 
be permitted to suppose, as I think it is, that a sound 
judgment with regard to its true imerest does or uU 
timately will prevail with « nation that perhaps ex. 
eels all other nations in common sense-^f one may 
also suppose that on such a nation the powers -and 
intrigues of personal ambition or party spirit never 
will be permitted, at least for nny length of time, to 
exercise their baneful sway — then one may enter- 
tain the opinion, I think, that the Union of North 
America will not be disturbed. 

The sentiments and anticipatiofts of this extract, 
long as It is, should be pondered by all Americans. 
It is the judgment of an impartial and e.nlightened 
observer. 

Teavbllea's Directory, and Maf op the Uni. 
TED States. C. S. Williams, Nevi Hai>en, New 
York: Betts Sl Anstzce. — In a Uttle duodecimo, 
thin and portable, we have here a map upon quite a 
tolerable scale, and well engraved and colored, of 
the United States ; and a corresponding sheet of let. 
ter press, on which is presented a list of all the 
steamboat and canal routes in the country, with the 
distances between the intermediate places, the prin. 
cipal roads, the statistics of each State, the time at 
which each was settled, and the population of every 
separate county — all too for 75 cents. It is certainly 
a cheap treasure. 

In a late Boston paper wo find the following an 

nunciation> of a forth. coming volume of Poetry, — 

which, from the talent displayed, in several fugi. 

tive pieces, by the same author, we look forward to 

with pleasure. 

Poetry, — An elegant volume of Poems by Gren- 
ville Mellen ie about to be published by Lilly, Wait, 
& Co. — being the Martyr's Triumph, Buried Valley, 
and numerous minor pieces. The two we have nam. 
ed will be .found, wo tHink, to possess a character 
exceedingly interesting to the public and equally 
creditable to the accomplished author. Both are 
founded on fact ; the latter upon the memorable ava. 
laaohe in the Notch of the white Hill which occurcd 



a few years since* Mr. M.» having passed several 
months in that vicinity, haf made himself perfect mas 
ter of both the history and scenery of that singular 
spot, and has wrought them into a story of tbrUling 
interest. All the travelling parties which go in that 
direction this season, should consider this volume an 
indispensable tade medum* 

Boys and Girls* LtsRARY of Useful itNOWLEDOE, 
Vol. XUI. New York, J. & J. Harper.— This is the 
second part of the undertaking 6f the same auihor, 
to familiarize to yoiing minds the Bible history, by 
throwing its striking incidents into familiar dialogues, 
adapted by their' phraseology and simplicity to the 
comprehension of children. Volume IV e/ this serii^s 
tumished the first pari, and there is yet a third to 
come. The object is not ** t6 supersede, but assist, 
the reading of the sacred volume," by imparting the 
explahaiions which are requisite to make that volume 
intelligible. It is executed. with good judgment 
throughout. 

The Life and Adventures of Dr. Dodimus 
Duckworth, to which is added the hist&ry cf a Steam 
Doctor — by the author of a Yankee auono the Nul- 
LiFiERS* 2 vols. New York : Peter Hill.— If ihe 
impositions and quackery of modical pretenders can 
be crushed by ridicule and humot — coarse enough 
in general, but sometimes quite amusing— -these voL 
umos. might effect somd good in that way. ' Bui they 
who trifle with life for a living, and assume tb deal 
with the ailments and accidents of the hntnan body, 
without knowing any thing of its structure or func- 
tions beyond what is revealed to every eye, can 
hardly be shamed out of thoir mischievous career. 

View op the New York Quarantine — Statbn 
Island. — A spirited Und accurately colored engrav- 
ing, executed by W, I. Bennett has just been pub 
lished by Parker j- Clover, 180 Fulton street. It is 
true to the life and. full of movement and animation. 

Pqltnesian Researches, by William EUie, in four 
volumes, vel.^^ i/srpers.— This is a judicious re- 
print of an En^Kh work that has received high com. 
mendation abroad. The lone of the book is good, 
imd it is the most complete account of thcSouth Sea 
Islands extant. The early institutions and the obso. 
lete manners and customs, as well as those now pre. 
vailing in these countries, are, With every thing rela- 
tidg to their inhabitants, minutely detailed, their 
arts, manufacti^res, and antiquities being neatly illus. 
trated with wood cuts, well printed txpon fine hard 
paper. 

There has always been much in these far«away 
islands of the Pacific to interest 'one in the accounts 
which, from time to time, have been given by. voya. 
geis of their beaOtiful scenery, their delicious cli. 
mate and magnificent vegetation — of those wooded 
bays and mpuntain-circled friths, where the cathedral 
Aoa bends its mazy branches over calm blue waters, 
fenced by reefs of coral from the sea, and the palm 
and (he cocoa rear their stately columns against a 
sky fitted to be the dome ef such a chosen temple of 
Nature ; where fruits and flowers succeed each other 
so rapidly, that seed time and harvest fall together, 
and jocund spring and mellow autumn unite in giving 
life and loveliness to the land ; where 

" the tearneverdifls tn the MHl blooming bowcre, 

And tfaetee banqeeu through Ui« whole year onthe flowen/* 

They seem — ^tbese remote and delicious spots — 
in this wandering era of the earth, when every cor- 
ner of it is ransacked and turned topsy-tarvy, like a 
littlu world by themselves, which, if unmolested by 
visiters troai less favored climes, would be the last 
restinj^ l>oint of man in his primitive state — a sort of 
jumping-off place for Poets and Romancers — where 
some Prospcro might yet wave his magic wand 
through a spirit- peopled air, and some delicate inin- 
ister of his will Itfad, Ariel. like, the passing breeze 
with music. Certes, we know that were honest 
Will alive at this moment, he would " change the 
venue** of the Tempest from the salt. slewing Ber- 
mudas to the feiry land described below : 



Every writer on the South Sea Islands has been 
lavish in praise of their scenery. Malta Brmi ob. 
serves, ** A now Gythirea emerges from the bosom of 
the enchanted wave. An amphitheatre of verdure 
rises to our view ; tufted groves mingle their foliage 
with the briliiaot enamel of the meadows ; an eter. 
nal spring combining along with an eternal autumn, 
displays the opening blossoms along with the ri- 
pened fruits." When speaking of Tahiti, he re. 
marks, that it ** has merited the title of Queen of 
the Pacific Ocean.** The descriptions in Cook's 
Voyages are not exaggerated, and no scenery is a- 
dapted to produce a more powerful or delightful im. 
pression on the mind of those who traverse the wide 
ocean in which they are situated, than the islands of 
the South Sea. The eflect on my own mind , when 
approaching Tahiti for the first time, will not easily 
be obliterated. 

The sea had been calm, the morning fair, the aky 
was without a cloud, and the lighmess of the breeie 
bad afforded us leisure for gazing upon the varied, 
picturesque and beautitul scenery of this most en* 
chanting island. We had beheld successively, as 
we slowly sailed along its shore, all the diversity of 
hill aufl valley, broken or stupendous niottnuin8,ai]d 
rocky precipices, clothed with every variety of ver- 
dure, from the moss of the jutting promontories on 
the shore, to the deep and rich foliage of the bread 
fruit tree, the oriental luxuriance of Sie tropical pan* 
damus, or the waving plumes of the lofty and grace. 
ful cocoanut grove. The scene was enlivened by 
the waterfaU on the mountain's side, the cataract that 
chafed along its rocky bed in the recesses of the ra* 
vine, or the stream that slowly wound its way 
through the fertile and cnltivated valleys, and the 
whole was surrounded b) the white.crested waters 
of the Pacific, rolling their waves of foam in splendid 
majesty upon the coral reefs, or dashing in spray 
against its coral shore. 

So much for a sea-side approach to these floating 

edens that heave their verdurous bosoms above the 

bright Pacific as if they swam upon its silver surface ; 

and now to contrast this glowing picture with an in. 

land landscape : 

In the exterior er border landscapes of Tahiti and 
the other islands, there is a variety of objects, a hap. 
py combination of land and water, of precipices and 
plains, of trees oHen hanging their branches, clothed 
with thick foliage, over the sea, and distant moun. 
tains shown in sublime outline, and richest hues ; 
and the whole, often blended in the harmony of na. 
ture, produces sensations of admiration and delight. 
The inland seenery is of a different character, but 
not less impressive. The landscapes are occasion- 
ally extensive, but more frequently circumscribed. 
There is, however, a startling boldness in the tower- 
ing piles of bassalt, often heaped in romantic confu- 
sion near the source or margin of soms crystal 
stream, that flows in silence at their base, or dashes 
over the rocky fragments that arrest its progress : 
and there is the wildness of romance about the deep 
and lonely glens, around which the mountains rise 
like the steep sides of a natural amphitheatre, till 
the clouds seem supported by them — ^this arrests the 
attention of the beholder, and for a time suspends 
his faculties inmate astonishment. There is also so 
much that is new in the character and growth of 
trees and flowers, irregular, spontaneous, and luxuri. 
ant in the vegetation, which is sustained by a prolific 
soil, and matured by the genial heat of a tropic clinw, 
that it is adapted to produce an indescribable effect. 
Often when, either alone, or attended by one or two 
companions, I have journeyed through some of the 
inland parts of the islands, such has been the eff*ect 
of. the scenery through which I have passed, and the 
unbroken stillness which has pervaded the whole, 
that imagination, unrestrained, might easily have in. 
duced the delusion, that" we were walking on en- 
chanted ground, or passing over fairy lands. It has at 
such seasons appeared as if we had been carried 
back to the primitive ages of the world, and beheld 
the face of the earth as it was perhaps often exhibited, 
when the Creator's works were spread over it in all 
their endless variety, and all the vigour of exhaust, 
less energy, and before population had extended, or 
the genius and enterprize of man had altered the as. 
pect of its surface. 

To enable them to enjoy these rich bounties of na- 
tore in all their fulness, the inhabitants of these is- 
lands are blest with a cliftiate so bland aud equable, 
that they can live without inconvenience in, the open 
air through the greater part of the year. 

The Climate of the South Sea Islands is in general 
regular, and though considerably hotter .than in 
Europe, is more temperate than that of the East or 
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West Indios, or those parts of tho conttxient of Ame. 
rica that are situated in the same latitude. This is 
probably occasioned by the vast expanse of occcan 
around : for though only 17 degrees from the equa. 
tor, the thermonioter in the shade seldom rises higher 
than 90, while the eeneral average in some of the Is. 
lands is not more than 74. During the lime the Duff 
remained in Tahiti, from March to August, 1797, the 
thereometer was never lower than 65, and seldom 
higher than 73 : and between the months of April and 
August, 1819, it ranged in the morning from 68 to 
78, at noon from 75 to 84, and in the evening from 70 
to 78. Sometimes it rises jfor a short time much higher 
than 90, but I never saw it so low as 60. The heat is 
constant, and to a European debilitating, though much 
less so than that of an Indian climate. To the na. 
tivos it is genial, a!)d, except in the immediate neigh, 
borhood of their stagnant waters or marshy ground, 
is salubrious. They experience no inconvenience 
from the heat, and often, when the mornings have 
been gratefully cool to a Kuropcao, they wrap tbcm. 
selves in their warmest clothing. 

The climate is remarkable serene and equable ; its 
changes are neither violent, frequent, nor sndden. — 
This circumstance, were it not for the constant beat, 
would render it remarkably salubrious. 

Mr. Ellis* view of the original sources of popula. 

tion to these islands is about as satisfactory as most 

of such speculations, without bein^ as wild as those 

of some writers who would derive the Sandwich Is. 

landers from the ancient Greeks because they wear 

helmets of woven feathers shaped exactly like an 

Athenian casque. The length of his (hoory, how. 

ever, prevents our quoting it, as we have barely 

room to add this notice of a domestic trail : 

Moral Dispontioii. — Next to their hospitality, 
their cheerfulness and good nature strike a stran. 
ger. They are seldom melancholy or reserved, al. 
ways willing to enter into conversation, and ready 
to be pleased, and to attempt to please their as. 
sociates* They are, generally speaking, careful 
not to give oiTence to each othor : but though, since 
the introduction of Christianity, families dwell toge. 
ther, and find an increasing interest in social inter. 
course, yet they do not realize that high satisfaction 
experienced by members of families more advanced 
in civilization. There are, however, few domestic 
broils; and were fifty natives taken promiscuously 
front any town or village, to be placed in a neigh, 
bourhood or house — where M«y would disagree 
once, fifty Englishmen, selected in the same way, 
and placed under similar circumstances, would quar- 
rel perhaps twenty times. They do not appear to 
delight in provoking one another, but are far more 
accustomed to jesting, niirtk, and humour, than ir. 
ritating or reproachful language. 

We must not take leave of this volume without 

mentioning that it contains some highly satisfactory 

and gratifying information in regard to the cifect 

produced by the Christian missionaries upon the do- 

rocstic habits of the Polynesians. * 

Tub Coast Suavev is in steady t>rogress under 
the capable hands of AT. HaMler, We have before 
had occasion to applaud the appointment of this dis. 
tinguished experimental Astronomer to conduct this 
national work, and to fortify our owh opinion on that 
head by those of other and more competent judges : 
we now offer another proof in the annexed translation 
of an extract from the astronom'cal journal of M. 
Schumacher, in Altona, No. 239, page 385. 

M. Hassler is already since three years again in 
active employment for the general government of 
the United States ~of America ; at first for hydronict- 
ric experitoenrs to establish proper regulations for 
the collection of the duties upon spirituous liquors, 
and for the comparison of the Weights and Measures 
of the United States, with a view to tlic future uni. 
formity oi the same. i 

By an act passed at the end of the long session of 
Congress, 1831-2, the law of 1817, excluding M. H. 
from the coast survey, (namely, that none but naval and 
military officers should be employed in it,) and which 
had the interruption of the whole work for its conse. 
quence, was abrogated, and liberty given to the 
Kxecutive to appoint any supcrintendimt whatever. 
Upon this. President Jackson ru.appointed immedi. 
ately M. H. to that situation, under the ..<amf' arrange, 
menta a'^ heretofore. 

The Editor of this journal canikot omit herewith to 
present to the Uovernmont of the United States his 
thanks, in which ail men who take an interest in 



exact science * - ' 1 join him, for having taken up 
again this beautiful work, that had been b«gun by M. 
H. 16 years ago. This work could certainly not be 
executed better by any etiier man than him, who in 
its beginning already had shown so much talent* — 
The freedom now given to him in the selection of 
his assistants, is an equally wise, and as the editor 
knows, by. his own experience of many '^ears, an 
indifpeiuable condition of tuceess. 
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Tkn Days Later peom Enoi.and. — By the packet 
ship Roscoe, Capt. Rogers, we have English papers 
to Juno 25th. By the packet ship Rhone, there are 
French papers to Jime 18tli. 

The political intelligence is of some importance, 
though the commercial accounts have recently as. 
sumed a comparatively greater importance. 

The bill for the abolition of West India Slavery 
has passed the House of Commons and been sent to 
the Lords. Upon the Irish Tithes bill, as- in the 
slavery qi^estioii, ministers had thought best to yield 
sonjething of their plan, in order t<y secure co-qpe. 
ration. All departments of mercantile enterprise 
appear to be in a very satisfactory condition in Eng. 
laud, and on the contipent. 

The brothers of 'Portugal are still looking each 
other'in the face, but without any decisive conflict. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has postponed 
the consideration of the treaty with the United 
States ttutil another session. The Ministers seem 
never to have presented the subject to the Chambers 
until now. Marshal Soult, Presidept of the Council, 
said in the Chamber of Deputies, that "Government 
had not the remotest idea of evacuating Algiers.** 

It is ^aid that his Majesty, as the Head of the 
Church, hns addressed a strong letter of reinon. 
strance, through the Archbishop^nf Cmterbury, .to 
the Bench of Bishops, and especially to the six or 
seven who distinguished themselves by their vote on 
the Portuguese question, relative to their coiiduct 
under the present critical circumstai^|k of the nation, 
expressing his surpriscthat they should expqse them, 
selves to the imputation of acting from factious and 
worldly n)otives,---thus sacrificing\all claim to the 
respect of the religious community, and exposing the 
Church to the danger of losing its influence, by their 
being ultimately driven by the power of public opin. 
ion from their seats in Parliament, if their, votes, as 
spiritual seers, wore not regulated by more discre. 
ion and attention to the si gns of the times !**— ^[Sun.] 

CoN8TANTi:^orL£, May 28.— (By Express.) — Ibra. 
ham J'acha has really commenced hie retreat, and 
preparations are making in the Russian camp, which 
ifidicate a speedy withdrawal of the troops. T^he 
official news that the Egyptian army had actually 
cornmencied its retreat arrived yesterday. The Reis 
Kfifendi immediately commuiiicote4 it to the foreign 
Ambaasabors, and Count Orloflf repeated bis decla. 
ration that the Russian army should retire as soon 
as he was certain that the Arabs really h&d retreat, 
ed, or only had made a pretended retrograde move, 
ment. A Russian oflScer of the general staflf has 
therefore, been despatched to Koniah, to|learti the 
real intentions of Ibraham, and to be sure that he 
does not pretend to retreat, to give the Ami. Russian 
party a pretext to demand the rfvtreat of the Russian 
auxiliaries, which that party eagerly desires. 

Prudence is therefore necessary, and Count Orloflf 
eqnnot be blamed for desiring to free himself from 
all responsibility. The latter agreed with him, and 
Lord Ponsonby finds it natural that he should desire 
to be certain before he acts. Admiral Rousin dis. 
likes delay, and says there -is no doubt of Ibrahim's 
retreat. 

London 23d June. — Royal InatUulion. — Friday 
evening Mr. Brockedon denvered a lecture upon the 
properties* and present uses of caoutchouc, or Indian 
rubber, the former uses of which were only for the 
rubbing out pencil marks. It was introduced inUi 
tliia country about a hundred years since, and is now 
used for making water.proof clothes, and elastic 
materials of every df'scription. It is particularly 
adapted to surgical bandages, and all materials wheirf' 
an equal pressure is required, which can be regula- 
ted by the wearer. The lecturer stated that he waR 
much indebted for the Hubfitance of his lecture, and 
the materiaU furnished, to Mes<%r8. Cornish &> Co. 
of Hollo way, who have a very extensive fiictory. — 
The cutting of the (ridiao rubber into fine threads is' 



done by niachineryt and so rapid are the effects of 
the machine, that two girls, by the aid of •team 
power, can cut into threads not much coarser than 
thick sowing thread, 340,000 yards per day, 80,000 
yards of which weigh a pound. A curious experi* 
ment was also exhibited, the strengthening of rotten 
Indian nibber; a strand being dipped in a solution, 
immediately became perfectly strong. The lectur. 
er stated, however, that his hearers might wish to 
have the knowledge of this secret. Htf was not ac 
quaioted with it, hut the result was certainly most 
important to the professors uf it. The machinery, 
and secret mode of strengthening the Indian rubber, 
although in the hands of Cornish 6l Co., he stated 
was the invention of Mr. Sievier, the sculptor.** 
Whale fishing lines, elastic cables, and ropes, were 
exhibited, and their utilities ably spoken of by the 
lecturer. 

J}aily Pott from ParU, — ^The Moniteur has tho 
following :-*** A convention has just been signed be* 
tween the Duke of Richmond, Posunaster.General in 
England, and M. Comte, Direetor of the French Foot 
Office, establishing a daily communication between 
die two countries, instead of only four times a week« 
This treaty, besides affording a more frequent cor- 
respondence, will give sn acceleration to the inter- 
change oi letters, and allow the mutual conveyance 
of intelligence from one country to the othor in 36 
hours, instead of taking three, and sometimes four 
days, as hitherto. This is a real benefit rendered to 
the two nations.* 

According to the French savans'who have accom- 
panied the expedition to Algiers, the tribes of Ber. 
bers who inhabit 'the mountains of the lesser Atlas, 
from Tunis to the empire of Morocco, are the ancient 
Numidians described by Sallust ; and are precisely 
tho same, with regard to manners, customs and civil, 
ization, as at the period of the war of Jugurtha, more 
than a ccniury before the Christian era. 

PortabU Theatre ! — Mr. Faucit Savill has had con- 
structed a portable theatre, capable of containing 800 
persons. It is built of sh^et iron, and may be taken 
asunder for conveyance from town to town, by van or 
wagon, without drawing a nail. Mr. Savill was to 
upon it at Heme Bay on Friday with a respectable 
company. 

On the 2d ult., atParis, abronte statue of Napoleon, 
made of sixteen cannon captured during his reign, 
was most successfully cast. A number of distinguish, 
ed men of science and letters, and the Minister of 
Commerce and the heads of the public works, were 
present at the process. The statue is eleven French 
feet high, and in Napoleon's usual dress or drapery^— 
uniform, throe cocked hat, eyeglass, sword, spurs, — 
so as to produce an exact resemblance in the tout en» 
sembUi. It was to be placed on the great column in 
the fiace Vendome, 

Exports and InroKTs. — A parliamentary paper, 
moved for by Mr. Spring Rice,ba8 just been bid before 
the 'House of Commons, of a nature highly consoling 
to tbe balance of trade politicians. It is a return o f 
the official value of the exports and imports of the 
unite J kingdom for the two last years. The return for 
the year ending 5th January, 1883, distinguislies the 
countries from and to which the exports and importa 
are made ; that for the year ending 5th January 1833, 
do not, only giving the totals, on aceount of the long 
time it woulu'uke to make out the details. The totals 
of the two years stand thus: official value of theimports 
into the united kingdom, for the year ending Janoa* 
ry, 1833, X49,727,I80 ; of the exports, ^071,431,491. 
In the year ending January, 1833, the official value 
of the imports fell to £44,586,341, whilst that of the 
exports rose to jC76,071,572. Those who think thai 
the annual balance of exports over imports shows a 
receipt of so much in hard cash, which we bsnk up 
for emergencies, must feel highly delighted at the 
result thus exhibited. If the fancy pleases them we 
should be loth to disturb their enjoyment ; but we 
must still do two things — first, reconimend Miss 
Martineau*S'«* Snoek and Vanderput*| to their oonsid- 
eration ; and, second, beg them to inform us what 
has become of the millions of balances we have had 
in our favor for many years past ? The increase in 
the exports of the last year &bove.mentioned is shared 
in tolerably equal proportions between our own ma- 
nufactures and colonial produce, the exports of fo. 
reign and colonial produc'e, in the year ending Ja- 
nuarv, 1833, having been jCI0,745, 136, and in' the 
year'endiug January, 1833. ^011,044,868, whilst the 
exports of British and Irish manufactures and pro- 
duce were, in the corresponding periods, jC60,6i86,. 
364, and jC65,036,703. The coimtry with which we 
have the greatest trade in.the Dnited States of Ame. 
rica. In the year ending January, 1833, the amount 
of our exports to that eldest <ji' our offspring wna 
£13,596,173, and of our imports from her X8,9704* 
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348. Our next bett cuatomer, s« far as expojta are 
concemedy is Germany, which takea from us JC9,473,- 
627 worth of produce, of which X7,667,U7 ia the 
prodace and manufacturea of the United Kingdom. 
The value of our exports to India and China is 
jC6,947,600, and of our imports thence £7,920^102. 
At the present moment it may be interesting to state, 
that our imports from the British West Indies amount 
to Je8,448,839, while our exports amount to ^£3,988,. 
886.— [London Sun.] 

Mtxico.'^-Accounts from Tampico hsve been Ye- 
eeiYed via New Orleans to July 4th. That place had 
been in a state of great excitement for several days, 
owing to information having been received that the 
garrison at Metamoras bad declared in favor of the 
plan of Morelia, and that it had despatched a body 
of troops to take possession of Tampico, who had 
already arrived within a day*s msrch of it. Tampico 
was in a poor state of defence, but every preparation 
was making to prevent their entry. 

The Cholera had entirely disappeared from Tam. 

5ico. A Conducta had arrived there on the 88th of 
une, with 9700,000. 

■ ■ I ■ 11 I • ■ I. ■ 

The following paragraph from the St. Louis (Mo.) 

Republican, of 12th inst., shewi in a curious and 

quite characteristic manner, the influence which our 

ordinary political habits and institutions exercise, 

even upon a trading party in the heart almost of a 

wilderness : 

From the Santa Fe Caravan* — Letters from [some 
of out traders, aa late as the 2t)th June, have been 
received in thia city» They were then assembled at 
the Diamond Grove, about 160 miles from ludepen. 
dence, in this state. On the 19th, an election for 
officers was held. Mr. C. Bent was elected to the 
Captaincy; Measrs. Legrave, 3ames, Smith and 
Branch, Lieutenants. There were one hundred and 
eighty. four men belonging to the expedition, and 
ninety three wagons, carriages and dearborns attach- 
ed to it, sixty.three of which were loaded with goods. 
The company had arFered very much from the bod. 
ness of the roads, caused by the great rains which 
had fallen there, as every where else. We have 
understood, though the lettbr we have seen does not 
allude to it, that the traders are under the escort of 
a company of Rangers. 
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The gallant BAiNsmiooB is no more. He died in 
Philadelphia on^aturday, in the 60th year of his age,' 
after long illness. His funeral, which was to take 
place yesterday, was to be attended by all the officers 
of the Army and Navy on the Station, the officers of 
Militia, and the Civil Authorities and Citizens. So 
it snould be ; for the name of Bainoridge ia of 
those that claim the fullest measure of gratitude Irom 
the country he so nobly served. 

Commodore Clmuncey, (eays the National Intelli- 
gencer of Wed*idav, ) has arrived in this city, and 
proceeded to the discharge pf his duties, aa one of 
the Commissioners of the Navy Board. 

[From the Mismfuri Republican, I 
St. Louis, Jvlv 16.-*Frsm the •« Far WVsf.**— 
The Steamboat Assineboine, B. Pratt e, jr. maj>tcr, 
arrived on Thursday night Inst, from the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone, with a full cargo of furs, skins, 
^c. lor the American Fur Company. By this arri- 
val we learn, that the Steamboat Yellow Htotte lost 
three of her hands and a pilot, by the cholera, while 
ascending the river, near the mouth of the Kansas. 
We also learn that Famink — a calamity more dread, 
ful than the Cholera — ^threatens the inhabitants of the 
immense region of tlie Upper Missouri. No Buffalo 
had appeared upon tlie plains of that country during 
the past spring; and the Indians, in the thriftless 
economy which governs them at all times, were in 
consequence destitute of mesne of subsistence. Even 
the traders were compelled to sutuist on Buffalo 
tongues, (obtained during a preceding season,) and 
com ; and the voyagenrs had not this fare allowed to 
them. No one has, we believe, pretended to account 
for this disappearance of the immense herds of Buffalo 
which covered those regions. It was observed, by 
persons who were in the Assiniboine, and who have 
been in the habit of navigating the Missouri, that 
points at which vast num^rs of Buffalo had always 
been known to herd, were deserted, or but a single 
one now and then seen« 

A moat boiantifnl Harvest has crowned the labors 
•f tbe fiuraiers of this State, and of Illinois. The 



Wheat crop has, generally, been secured, and is very 
abundant— far more than sufficient for the supply ot 
the country. 

Michigan Iron Ore — Within a few daya past, has 
been discovered on the farm of the Rev. Mr. Arm. 
strong, in the town of Nankin, Wayne Co. an exten. 
sive and rich bed of Iron Ore. We have seen a fair 
specimen of this ore, and believe it to be of a far more 
than ordinary quality. — [Detroit Courier.] 

The Hon. Wm. J. Duane, Secretary of thcr Tree. 
sury, arrived in town on Monday evening, and has 
taken lodgings at Banker's, Broadway. 

The **Coarier de ia Louisiane,*' of the 13(h inst. 
states that the two steamboats that carry the U. S. 
Mail between New Orleans -and Mobile, have both 
burst their boilers. ** The accident occurred to one 
in the beginning of the week, and to the other yes. 
terday — we understand the engineer was killed, and 
two other men slightly wounded. - The contractors, 
we hope, will Immediately -supply their places.** 

It appears Trom an official article in the Globe of 
yeaterday, *' that Port Lamar, formerly called Cobija, 
in Bolivia, has been declared free ; it is situated at 
the mouth of the little river Salado, in the confines 
of the sandy desert of Atacama. Negociations have 
been pending between Bolivia and Peru, for the pur. 
pos« of obtaining from the Ijjitter the cession of a 
narrow slip, along the Pacific^, in which is situated 
Arica, a port possessing every advantage for the 
supply of Bolivia. But the Peruvians have hitherto 
proved inflexible, and determined -to keep it, even^t 
the risk of war, under the impression that, in the 
end, the whole commerce of their neighbors must 
centre in Arica. Bolivia now holds out the induce- 
ment of a free -port at Port Lamar ; and Peru will, 
probably, ere loiig, come forward. with similar ad- 
vantages to Arica.'* 

The Cholera seems to have acquired fresh viru- 
lence in some of the Western cities. A letter from 
Cincinnati of the 35th inst. says. "The Cholera has 
burst upon us again with violence ; the day before 
yesterday, we had upwards of 30 deaths, — and 
among them some of our best citizens, male and fe. 
male. .One of our first physicians now lies in extre- 
mist. He was attacked at 3 this morning." 

The Chilicothe paper of 24th states that V within 
the last few days, there have been aeveral cases of 
Cholera in our town and neighborhood.** 

On this side of the mountaiite we believe noCho- 
leraatall exists. 

The President of the United States left Washing, 
ton on Friday on a visii to the Rip. Raps, the forti. 
fibd artificial island near Old Point Comfort. 

[From the Riekmond Enquirer.] 

Mr. J. Ranooupii or R. — ^We understand that Mr. 
llandolph*s papers have been ransacked, and that no 
will of a later date has been found. The public 
curiosity has b^n somych excited upon this subject, 
that we may be excused for noticing the present state 
of the facts, as we understand them. 

.fudge Leigh is said 16 have in his possession, two 
Wills in Mr. R.*s handwriting — the 1st is dated in 
January 1832 ; the J2d in March 1832. 

The, 1st directs his slaves to be manumitted, and 
makes provision for their maintenance, and we be. 
lieve removal, under the superintendence of Bishop 
Meade, and of Francis, Key Esq.— ^nd bequeathes the 
residuum of his Estate to Judge Leigh. I'his Will 
is said to have been subsequently '^cancelled** by 
Mr. R., and his signature to have been cut out. 

The second Will makes no provision for the ma. 
nnmifsion of his slaves — and its principal legacies 
are, 1. 910,000, to Judge Henry St. G. Tucker. 2. 
910,000 to Judge Leigh. 3. (5000 to John Randolph 
l^igK, a young son of Judge L. 4. Gascoigne and 
a filly and some plate to Mr. John Wickham. 5. Two 
fillies and a pair of caikllesticks, to Mr. Macon. 
6. His carriages and horses, and some French plate 
to Dr. Brockcnbrough — ond the residue of his estate 
to the eldest son of his niece, Mrs. Bryant, of Gloii. 
oestrr, a daughter of Judge Coaltor — with the rever- 
sion, in case of the death of the boy, about 20 months 
old, without heir, to the eldest son of Judge If. St. 
G, Tucker — ^and in case of hie death, to the Judge's 
next son, &c. 

This last Testament will probably be offered for 
Probate to the next Chariotte Court. It may perhaps 
be contested by the trustees for the slaves, upon the 
ground that the first will may be good— or, it may 
perhaps be contested by other partiea, upon the 
ground, that neither of the Wills is good — and in 
thia case that the whole property should be distribu- 
ted according to the provisions of the 'Act of Assem. 
bly. 

Itia probable, indeed, that the subject may give 
rise to some litlgatioih— ux which case, it mRy become 



hereafter the duty of the Court of Appeals to decide 
the whole matter. 

DiSTRUCTivB Fire at Watbrford! 
(CorretipoiHleiice of the Evening JoaraaU 

Waterfordt {Saratofra Co,) July 26. 

We have just subdued one ot the most ruinous 
fires which has ever been visited upon our village. 
Almost the entire part of the town, upon which our 
extensive mechanical and manttfacturing operations 
were carried on, ia now in ruins. The loss is immense, 
and ^Us almost entirely on that enterprising class of 
our citizens which constitute the life of all our bosi. 
ness operations. The fire v^aa discovered in the new 
machine-shop of Kimball ^ Co. about S o^lock 
this morning, and before the ciuzens had collected 
to much extent, the roof had tumbled in, and the fire 
had communicated lo the shop of Messrs. King, 
Wing & Co. on the south, and Messrs. Olney, Ambler 
dc Minor on the north ; the last contained about 8000 
doHars' worth of machinery — loss very heavy. From 
thence it caught to the roof of Waterford Cotton Fac- 
tory, and raged with aiich violence, that before we 
could Arrest its progress, the two upper stories, with 
almost the entire machinery, and much valuable 
property, was either consumed or daahed to pie- 
ces, in the attempt to save it from the devouring 
element. The walls of this great building remain 
almost unbroken, only to give prominence to the 
surroiindiog desolation. The Fire Engine Manu- 
facturing Company, are sufferers to a considerable 
extent, say in all, four or five thousand dollars.— 
The company of Olney, Ambler d& Miner, about 
910,000: Mr. Blake, 92000; and the Cotton Fac 
tory 915,000.: besides, some eight or ten different 
branches, which were carried on in the same build, 
ings, of more or less importance. The loss amounu 
ing in all to from forty to fifty thousand dollars. 

About four hundred industrious mechanics are de. 
pendent upon the mercy of the public Jor employ, 
mnnt in eonsequence of the fire. J. H. 

ALMoet Cauoht. — The sloop Fame, commanded 
by Capt. P. C. Myrick, an old whaler, with a picked 
company of experienced officers and seamen, sailed 
this morning on a whaling cruise in Massachusetts 
Bay ; principally for the purpose, however, of deter. 
mini!|g the question of the existenee of that celebra- 
ted nautical non-descript, the Ses.serpem : which 
question, if affirmatively decided, will immediately 
be foHowed by his capture, dead or alive. Sharp 
eyes, that from long practice cannot be deceived, 
have gone to look after him ; and sharper weapons, 
to "be wielded by muscles and nerves that have been 
accustomed to grapple with Leviathan, are prepared 
for his certain overthrow. The Fame has a comple- 
ment of 14 skilful men, and carries two whale boats, 
with every sort of apparatus for encountering any 
manner of monster which may dare to show itself. 
Among the implements of destruction on board, are 
sundry harpoons of a new construction, (for wliich a 
patent has been granted to a gentleman of this plac«>) 
made at the Phoenix Iron Foundry, Providence—one 
thrust from which will inflict iuftsnt death. This 
description of harpoon carries within its barb, a dose 
of concentrated poison, the most subtile which human 
science has yet been able to discover. With these 
preparations, we have not the slightest doubt that a 
mottt satisf&ciory account of the serpentine giant will 
very shortly be rendered — provided nevertheless, 
there he such a creature, inhabiting the watera of 
this te^on, — [Nantucket Inquirer.] 

Our readers will be gratified to leant, by the ful. 

lowing oxtract from the Boston Daily Advertiser, that 

young Frothinghain who disappeared so strangely 

from tlie Oneida Institute, in April last, lias been 

heard from. 

Mr. Frothing nAM.^—This gentlemen, whose dis. 
appearance from the Oneida Instiinte a few months 
since was mnde the sulyect of much public com- 
ment, as he was supposed to have perished, has re. 
ccntly been heard from. I^etters from him, dated 
Liverpool, May 37, are published in the Salem Ga. 
zette. He states that owing (b the effect of close 
application, at the institution, he felt occasionally 
that his thoughts were wandering. About the r»lh 
of April, this occurred more frequently thsn before, 
and he knows not how he spent much of the time 
between that date and the 8th. After the 8th, he 
observes that every thing is confused in his recollec 
lion. He remembers oidy, that, finding himself in a 
strange place, ho inquired where he was, and was 
answered in Montreal. He remembered nothing far. 
tber until he found himself, in May, on board a vea. 
sel bound from Quebec to Liverpool. He appears to 
have wandered for a considerable time, and to have 
embarked for England without any consciousness of 
what occurred. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOVRNAIi, AND 



Scarlet Ftzer* — In looking over a recent pablica. 
tion on the diaeass of the skin, we have found the 
obsenratione mentioned below, on the eubject of pre- 
venting an attack of the Scarlet Fever. Althottgh we 
do not place implicit faith in its property oi preven. 
tion, still the respectability of the author, and the fair 
opportunity now offered in this community of testing 
its virtues, induces us to make the translation. 

As a preservative means from Scarlet Fever, 
belladonna has been proposed and employed with 
Buccess in Germany and Switzerland. M. Biet, 
(Doctor of Medicine,Fhysician of St. Louis Hospital, 
Paris, Member of A. R.^of Medicine, &c., dtc.) has 
seen this disease, raging epidemically in the high 
valley of Switzerland, respect, almost without any 
exception, all the children to whom belladonna had 
been administered. We should uot then hesitate to 
have recourse to it, ere it becomes epidemic in a viU 
lage, town, dtc. 

The tincture is the preparation the most convenient, 
and the fortfn under which it seems to act with most 
efficacy. It is given in doses of six drops daily to 
children of eight or ten years — augmenting or dimin. 
ishing the dose, according to age, 4lc. of each indi- 
▼idud. It is generally necessary to continue the use 
during ten or twelve days. It has- moreover been 
oetabUshed in an evident manner, that in the s^^Lll 
number who have not been preserved from the Scar, 
let Fever by the belladonna, the auack was always 
simple, benign, and of little duration. — [Georgia 
Farmer.] 

A Weetem Warrior, — ** The western warriors, in 
full dress, as for a great dance, wear two or three 
clasps of silver about their anns, generally jewels 
in their esrs, and often in the nose. In fact, it is as 
common among these tribes to see a thin circular 
piece of silver, of the size of a dollar, hanging^an 
inch or two from the nose, as it was among the an- 
cient Indians to see a piece of carved bone or stone 
in the same situation. Then painted porcupine quills 
are twisted in the hair. Tails of animals swing from 
the ears behind. A necklace of bear*a or allega. 
tor's tooth, or claws of the eagle, or red bears ; or, 
if nothing better can be had, perhaps a string of red 
thorn-plums, hangs from the neck. The brasi: bells 
are laid thick on the lower part of the dress. * Add 
to all this finery an American hat, and a soldier's 
blue coat faced with red, and your modem Indian 
dandy^ stepping firmly on the ground to give his 
tinklers a fair chance to sound together, apparently 
regards his attractions with as much complacency as 
the human bosom can l>e supposed to iney.^"*' — [That- 
cher's Indian Traits.] 

A Lady of the Old Court^-^Lndy Snndon is dead 

and Lady M disappointed : she, who is full as 

p<ilitic as my Lord Hervey, had made herself an ab. 
solute servant to Lady Sundon, but I dou*t hear the 
she has left her even her old clothes. Lord Sundon 
is in great grief: I am surprized, for she has had fito 
of madness ever since her ambition met such a check 
by the death of the queen. She had great power 
with her, though the queen pretended to despiae 
her ; but had unluckilv told her, or fallen into her 
power, by some secret. I was saying to Lady Pom. 
fret, * To be sure she is dead very rich !' she replied 
with some warmth, * She never took money.' When 
I came home, I mentioned this to Sir R. * No,' said 
he, *but she took jewels; Lord Pomfret's place of 
master of the horse to the queen was bought of her 
for a pair of diamond ear-rings, of fourteen hundred 
pounds value.' One day that she wore them at a 
visit at old Marlbro's, as soon as she was gone, the 
duehoes said to lady Mory Wortley, * How can that 
woman have the iiupudence to go about in that bribe ? 
* Madam,' said Isdy Mary, * how would you have 
people ,to know where wine is to bo sold unless 
tlierc is a sign hung out V Sir R told me, that in 
the enthusiasm of her vanity, Lady Sundon bad pro- 
posed to him to unite with her, and govern the king, 
dom together: he bowed, begged her patronage, bm 
said he thought nobody fit to govern the kingdom 
but the king and queen. — [Sketches of the Court of 
England, (1741,) by Horace Walpolc.] 

An Eetimate of Sir Robert PeeVe Character. — All 
eyes seem to be at this moment turned to the part 
which Sir Robert Peel is acting, and is about to act. 
The tories, judging from the und*<fguised language 
of sonic of their organs, seem to be ready to break 
out into open hostilities with him ; while the whigH 
approach him in a tone of adulation, the motives and 
the expectations that give rise to which cannot be 
■lisunderstood. On tho one^ hand the friends of 
ministers do not hesitate to give out that the right 
hon. baronet is on the eve of joining them ; a report, 
which, on the other hand, many of the warmest of 
his friends and admirers are not less anxious as flatly 
and unequivocally to •ontradict. On which side the 



truth lies, we, of course, have no means of deciding; 
but this we know, that men of far more transcend, 
ent talents than Sir Robert Peel possesses have ere 
now neutralized their consequence, and sunk into 
comparative littleness, by sacrificing to the love of 
power and place their character for political con« 
sistency and integrity. Though we have never been 
among the ardent admirers of Sir Robert ^eel, we 
are not the less inclined to concede to him the full 
meed of reputation for the qualities which he really 
possesses. To the character of a statesman in a 
large and comprehensive sense he has but few claims. 
His real merits consist in an unblemished private 
characteri great knowledge and expertness in the 
tactics of debate, and a business-like knowledge of 
details which few public men of the present day have 
either had the opportunity or been, at' the pains to 
acquire. As a Home Secretary it is no great praise, 
to say that he immeasurably surpassed his succes. 
sor ; while as a law reformer he was little more thaft 
the machine of others, with minds like his own, far 
from being in advance of the spirit of the age. Yet 
in the dearth of public talent into which the cotmtry 
has unhappily fallen, (for, whatever tliere may have 
been in past times, there are ntf giants in these days,) 
we are free to confess that Sir Robert 'Pe'el is a man 
who is entitled to occupy no inconsiderable space in 
public estimation, and that the public are naturally 
interested in the course which be is likely to pursue. 
— vLMorning Herald.l 

Surprising Hornnanehip. — ^On the mornidg of the 
20th, Captain Parker, of the Royal Artillery, quar- 
tered at Charlemont,rode hisbay horse, the Admi. 
ral, from Charlemont to Ncwry and back in 2 hours 
and 25 minutes — a distance of 53 English miles. — 
The time allowed for the performance was three 
hours ; but the captain having got conaiderale odds 
that he would not do it in two hours and a half^ won 
all his bets by having five minutes to spare. Thus 
did he accomplish the astonishing distance of 21 
miles an hour with one horse, which exceeds, by far, 
all feats of horsemanship ever performed in the spor- 
ting world.--^ Dublin Evening Packet.] 

Beech Tree$ proof against Electrical Fluid.^r-A 
correspondent of the American, Farmer states, that 
it is a very common^opinion among surveyors and 
woodsmen of the western states, that the beech tree 
possesses the non-conducting power ascribed to the 
cedar ; ** I presume," says he, ** I have passed a 
hundred oaks which have been stricken, and although 
beech is more common than any other timber, I have 
not discovered one'orthat kind." 

The Commerce and Navigation of Massachusetts. 
— The shipping of this State is more numerous than 
that of any State in the Union, and in the extent of 
its foreign commerce, it is second only to New York. 
The value of imports into the State during the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1833, was •18,118,800, of which 
17,670,184 in value, were imported in American 
vessels. The value of exports irom the State in Uie 
same year, was 11,993,768, of which 4,656,635 in 
value, was of domestic produce. The amount of 
shipping owned in the State, and employed in the 
foreign and coasting trade, and in the fisheries, on the 
last day of December, 1831, was 442,676 19 tons- 
il being 4,837 78 tons greater tiian the amount own. 
ed and employed iu the business in the state of New 
York. 

The fisheries were formerly considered of greater 
importance.ihan all the other maritime interests of 
Mnssacbusetts. They arc still important, and the 
state continues more extensively engaged in them 
than all the other states of tho. Union. The ship- 
ping in this state employed in the fisheries on the 
last day of December. 1831, amounted to 142,733 74 
tons, of which 69,055 51 tons were engaged in the 
whale fishery, 38,724 88 tons in the cod Hsliery, and 
34,943 32 in the mackerel fishery. 

Of the shipping of Massachusetts, 17,659 tons be. 
long to the district of Newbnryport, 1,567 to Ips. 
wich, 12,838 to Gloucester, 25,539 to Sulcm, 6,914 
to Marblehc&d, 138,174 to Boston, U,877 to Ply. 
mouth, 3,899 to Dighton, 64,049 to New Bedford, 
26,857 to Barnstable, 2520 to Edgartown, and 24,978 
to Nantucket. — [Taunton Gazette.) 

We have more than once adverted to a novel, and 
what we cannot help considering, an un-English 
(quera, American ?) practice which has risen up of 
late yeors, — that of public meetings being held, ap- 
pa rent ly for no other purpose but that of enabling 
the leading persons attending them to bespatter 
themselves with praise, and move votes of thanks to 
each other. The fulsome speeches which we hear 
delivered in men's presence, when their healths arc 
toasted at public dinners, are bad enough — though 
here the well known adage, ** that wine and wit do not! 
alwj^ys flow in equal currents,'* may afford some ex.' 



cuse ; but there is none for the practice prevailing a 
more sober meetings, and least of all, at meetings 
connected with religious subjects, at which minda 
rightly constituted must look, we should hope, to 
some quieter and more valuable satisfaction than per- 
sonal flattery can bestow. As a specimen of the 
bad taste we allude to, we would refer to the pro- 
ceedinds of ** the Society for Building Churches,** 
which appeared in our columns on Saturday, where 
Lords, Bishops, and Deans, seem to have vied with 
each other in their race of mutual adulation. 

But perhaps, after all, a useful moral may be drawn 
from the instance of bad taste which we have allu- 
ded to, and that the persons in question, in putting 
themselves thus forward as a specimen of their own 
sublime, mean to furnish a striking proof tltat ** all 
is vanity."— ^[London Paper.] 

Balsam of Afecca.— The balessan, balm, or balsam 
of Mecca, {Balsamodendron Opobalsamum^) belong, 
ing to the family Bursearcea, is a native of the east- 
em coast of Abyssinia, especially at Azab, and as 
far as the strait of Babel Mandeb. Bruce says, it is 
a small tree about fourteen f6ei high, with acraggy 
branches and flattened top, like those which are ex. 
posed to the seaside blasts;. the appearance is con- 
sequently stunted, and the leaves are beside small and 
few. He supposes that it was transplanted to Arabia, 
and there cultivated at a very early period. This 
was the Balsamum Judaieum, or Balm of Gilead of 
antiquity and of the sacred writings, it being sup. 
posed at one time to be produced only in Judea. It 
seems, however, to have disappeared from that coun. 
try, snd the supply to have proceeded firom Arabia. 
Many fables are connected with it. Tacitus says, 
that the tree was so averse from iron that it trembled 
when a knife was laid near it, and it was thought the 
incision should be made with an instrument of ivory, 
glass, or stone. Bruce was told by Sidi Ali Tarabo- 
loussi that ** the plant was no part of the creation of 
God in th^ six days, but that in the last of three very 
bloody battles wMch Mahomet fought -with the no. 
blc Arabs of Hath, and his kinsmen the Beni Koreish, 
then pagans, at Beder Hun^n, Mahomet prayed to 
God, and a grove of balsam-trees grew up from the 
bluod of the slain upon the field of battle ; and that 
with the balsam w.hich flowed from them he touched 
the wounds of those oven that Were dead, and all 
those predestined to be good Mussulmans afterwards 
immediately oame to life." To return to the balsam, 
tree : the ihode' of obtaining it remains to be described. 
This, according to Bruce, is done by making incis- 
ions in the trunk at a particular season of the year, 
and receiving the fluid that issues from the wounds 
into small earthen bottles, the produce of every day 
being collected and poured into a larger bottle, which 
is kept closely corked. The smell at first is violeiit, 
and sttongly pungent, giving a sensation to the brain 
like to that of volatile salts when rashly drawn up by 
an incautious person. The natives of the East use 
it medicinally in complaints of the stomach and bow. 
els, as well as a preservative against the plague ; but 
i:s chief value in tho eyes of oriential ladies lies in 
its virtues as a cosmetic, — although, as in the case of 
most other cosmetics, its effects are purely imaginary. 
[Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XII. — Nubia and 
Abyssinia.] 

Largkst Tree in the World.— -The boabab or 
monkey-bread {Adansonia digitata) is the most gi- 
gantic tree hitherto discovered. The triink, though 
frequently eighty feet in circumference, rarely ex. 
ceeds twelve or fifteen feet in height; but on the 
summit of this huge pillar is placed a majestic head 
of innumerable branches Bfty or sixty feet long, each 
resembling an enormous tree, densely clothed with 
beaufiful grpen leaves. While the central branches 
urc erect, the lowest scries extend in a horizontal 
direction, often touching the ground at their extremi- 
ty ; so that the whole forms a splendid arch of foli. 
age, more like the fragtnent of a forest thdn a single 
tree. The grateful shade of this superb canbipy is a 
favorite retreat of birds and monkeys ; the natives 
resort to it for repose, and the weary traveller in a 
burning climate gladly flies to it for shelter. The 
Icavrti are quinatc, smooth, resembling in general 
tbrm those of the horso.chesnut. The flowers ar« 
white and very beautiful, eighteen inches in circum. 
fcrencc. The fruit, which hangs in a pendant man. 
nor, is a woody ^jround-iike capsule, with a downy 
burface, about nino inches in length aiid four in thick, 
ness, containing numerous cells, in which brown kid- 
ney-shaped seed arc embedded in a pulpy acid sub. 
Ki&nce. The timber is soft And spongy, and we are 
not aware that it is used for any economical puri>ose. 
It is very easily perforated, so that, according to 
Bruce, the bees in Abysisinia construct their nesta 
within it, and the honey thus obtained, being suppo. 
s€'d to have acquired a superior fla^oi^ is esteemed 
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in prcfarencc to any aih«r. A more lemtrkable 
CBVMioD it however made by the nstivei ; dlieaaed 
portions of [he (rank ire hollo wad out and converted 
into (URibi fur the reception of the bodies of such in. 
dividimtk B«, by iho laws or eustoms of tlie Eountry, 
are denied the usual rites of interment. The bodiee 
thus suipeDdsd iviihin the cavily, and without any 
preparation or embalmment, dry into well preserved 
maniTDies, The juicy acid pulp ia gbIsd by lbs d. 
lives, and ia considered beneficial in fevers and eihi 
diaeaies on account ofila cooling properties. The 
duration of the btubeb is not ihe least extraordinary 
part of ita history, and has givsn rise to much spi 
ulaiioQ. In it we unqaestianably see Iho most ancii 
living specimens of vegetation. 'It is,' says the 
lastrious Humboldt, ' the oldoHl organie mooumenC 
of our planet f and Adinson calcuUles ihiit 
swesthered the storms of live 



Sara. — [Edinburg;h Cabinet Library. So. Xll. — 
ubia Ind Abyaainia.] 
[Pnmtke Hampden Journal, Sprifigfiild, Mat.] 
" Tu^jitsLE TuaTi.1." — In the year J816, Mf. Jo. 
natban Worchington, of West Springfield, found 
Turtle upon bis premises which had " J. W. 1717 
maAed — evidently cut with a penknife — upon tfae 
under ■bell. The Turtle was set at liberty, sftei 
elaminalion, and again found in 18^3 1 agnin ir 
1S3S ; again in 1S39 ; and a few days aince in 1833. 
The father, grandfather, and great Krandfather, bad 
the same given nanie, with tlie present Jonatluin 
Wortbiogton, who thinks that the ereat grandblhi 
markedlhe turtle. The tnrtlais of the species 



roonly called the '* Box Turtle," having' tHe uppei 
ehetl very crowning, snd the lower shell, fist with 



crowning, 
, . B centre. The " vonerable" genlteman. 

if the date is correct, iT>uat of course be upwards ot 
116 years old, snd is said to be as active as any of 
the young fry of the aame species which ia general 
1y tabs met with. 

" What'a dI] tfae beat Mi'(," the farm upon which 
the preaent Mr. Worthinglon lives, '^has been in the 
poaaeasion of ihe four aeveral JiHuIAaiii, and tbi 
"vensrable" haa always been found within s few 
rods of the same spot ; which indicates that, w' 
ever may have been bis observations for the last' 
lury, his travels have not been very eitensivi 
The circumstance ia somewhat singular, and is 
motive for noticing it. 

To these who are not dwere of ;Iie longevity of 
the turtle it may be well to give an extract from 
'■ White's Natural History of Selborne," in which 
are some interesting facts in relation to the Torloiae 
Among others, to show its slrenglh, it is staled that 
A common sized turtle would move with ease with 
s weight of 18 etone on ita back, and that 
wheel passing over the turtle gives it no apparent 
pain. ' In relation to the longevity of this " ct 
thing' the tallowing extract is from the work 

" From u document belonging to the arahireB oftbo 
Cathedral, called th« Bithoi't Bam, a ia well ascer- 
tained that the tortoise at Teterborongh must fasve 
been about i!90 years old. Bishop Marsh's prede. 
ceaaora in the ace of Peterborougb hail remembered 
ilabovc sixty yesra, and could recognize no viaibli 
change. He was ihe aevcnlh bisbop who had won 
the mitre during its aojouni there. If I mistake not 
ita austenance and abode were provided for in ihii 
document, lis shell was perforated, in order to at. 
ueh it to a tree, ice. to limit iu ravages among tlie 
■tnwberry borders." 

Straw 9HOEg.~" They are about three feet Irfng, 
and a foot wide in the broadesc part. Little sticks 
placed across at 5 or G inches from each end, sor 
to siregtbcn them. A net-work of twisted dci 









othc frami 






this (he foot is confined by means of sitinjfs ol the 
' sume inatarial. The snow-ahoe Used furtrnvc'" 
over s hilly country is turned up nt tbe enJ. 
pointed. To welk well upon these long snd 1 
bottoms requires as much practice as it dots i 
yigate a canoe. The kneea must be turned a little 
inward, and tho legs kept wide asunder, and thi 
strain of the stringa is such that a white man novei 
pniB them on (o wear for a day wtlhout auffering 
' " " ■- ' 'iaawill 



Th< Doo.TaAiH. — It is a light frame of wood, co. 
verod round with a dreaaod skin. The part iu which 
the feet go are lined with fura, and is covered in 
like the forepart of a shoe. The bottom ia of plank, 
tibout half an inch thick, and some inches longer 
then the train, and an inch or two wider, la tliis 
carnage a woman may sit quite comfortably, and 
can ube a ehild in her arms, while her driver Maud. 



ing on Ihe part of the frame which runb out behind, 
gives the word to bis dogs. These, when well train- 
ed, will trot off 40 miles a day over the anow crust. 
{Thatcher's Indian Traits. U 



EPISTLE, 

UiDAS.— I DVBii, dear Laura— no, 1 don'I^ 



ThcrDTanlwrite: thJokUD 
"ThereisnollvlniwUlii 



AnoatliiuiMitallhi 

Were sD Ifasi-a ralUi . 
TiKae wutdi slioiild iKvei fnnu wjibreul barivn, 

Tben is Ro Ilvinf wtib (bee or wlihow ittce." 
WbM : staoJl i sit with kair-avcned (kce, 

WhUE Fvuy pulw wlin rsfe and iDaaie is beating, 



While raw cold itsncc 

AwaJklnfplnsol fun 



No — 1^ (lioK s<4clen iunn so swiftly psst, 
By liiDsfl btl|ht ■DiUeiyoufavv lu: wbm you won ate— 

By tbr Ibod, fDollHh Jiesrt itiat lisa undoDa ms. 
By all Unae bitter banquets lean lisTe biouilili 

ByalltMiomcwudcataadlovedabiniitbee, ' 
1 liwnr to banlili froin niy heart the tAouf hi, 

"Tana Is H living wLtt tbee,iirw1tluu(i)iee.'' 
O Laura, If you ever drew sslib, 

How couMymi ttaus Bll«dun'< bond dissever 1 
How could yna every woman's englDe ply 



" Then 1> no Jlviog wiib tliee, or wllUuut iliee !" 
In vsln you strive u bilug me Id your lure. 
In vBia pdui Ibith a Uwvssnd lalse probashns, 

Aad blol with snful lean y6ur lilf n«l confesdoo 



wllh tliee, oi wiilKnil tdee." , 
E'en n tbe ctosing itw] now part* In (Wain 

Tbe illkcD bsiiU frum wliicb » lens deimiKlcd 
The mimic psrtner uf ihy wB>'iran] iclin, 

Turn an our ilei. my dmu gl' love Is ended. 
Tslie ll ; 1 canuul wear Ibil iwnrait ndw. 

Twill grsce.iM doubt, ■omcduiillni fop sboutlhoc: 
L« otber Ilp> Iq dmiIsJi fondnn vow, 

" There is no Hvlng willi thuF. or without tlK«." 
M : rUr, bilt false one : lis thyrelf indeed ; 

Tou Ima an Image of thy syren beauly : 
There breatlKs the fonn 1 Oevned tlK lii^ws( mred, 

ConUI amoolli tbe lollnDW psih of nigged duty. 
Thlne's tbu arch ewile (bat lurlo In every fesiDm : 

I'bat all of wltEhing cuqucuy almui ihec : 
Some to my bcari, Ihou dear, tuimeniins cieaiure, 

"TlwrelsnallTlDlii'lIhlbecor wHAout tbK.'> 

, [FoaTUKKawVoaa Aiiaa.c«.) 
'■ mit <ci lie ^DU vcntrtdTiki fnatf an, 

J. Ne™?!!*, "''*''' 
'■I Uwu deign lo ittay. 

How ynn nuil miss your satin dues, 

Vout broMemI wtapping-fowi, 
Tour lupld h«tb<,.roaT blllei doui. 

In thai ^f savage lowD- 
I nlly you, upon my sput, 

t know not what you'll da 1 

In pietates okl or Daw 1 
Can you (am Bnket, learn (o slMve, 

aerillufk.esutenm, Chalean, 
Or snccDlaU' In iJbKas, or ruvir 

iHoM Mlii»J-Sni(n)ad»l— No. 
Wlisl breuitlil yoD Iwre ) YoulJ turrtv kiuvc 
' In (his eoibOKrcial (uwn ; 

Ot snallow TWtlii down 1 
A Frderallst, then 1 -Whnic-sirou wl'l,- 



ml^mioii 



i^bc h prpoiual BHHInn. 

I gilts thr tide. dDirn hlH and ilp, 

Aniund in each direi-llon ; 

le night with wealihy incn will sup. 



INSTRUMENTS. 

acRTBTUG AKDNAIITICAI.IBIITKUIIEirr 

n&ftVFACTORY. 
17- EWIN k H£aK ( Tc, at 111. ..fn nf the Qusdnm. 
., oa Svuth .tnri, one U'-A- n<«ili nl ilie Ubkni Hiiiil. Bahi^ 
jre,(«Wnia to lalwai ibalr Iricnda anililM puliltc, »n.- 

tlaflvE^.^Hrws, ihaitlieynmilnue ' 



WOVBLTT 'WORKIt 

Hear Dn Dock, Ncw-York- 
»-THOM.tH B. 8TILLMAN. Muiur«ci<irar ol Blrun 
Khiiui0F,Boikr(. lUilni>.lsnrl Mill WnrkTUlbH, Prs.K., 
in.i«b«r Machtaieiy. Also, Dr. KGU-sPuini Tubular Ball. 

lonaLli tnttm. A sbsra of public pattosage Is reipeouiilly 



Eff- TfTWNBIUID * DURPBK. of PaJia;rs, «aM'- 
Bl^nilTuuilKin, iinJcrTe'psn»ol'jruV/e<> k. Ua^nlbrio 

•iroxsa "'"',1)^^*1,1^80. ASID 
rredloJ B.Jerib.r 
H Arthlbahl. rjigi. 

in and Oelawan Carnal and Rsilroadtkwpviy, CailH-ih 

' wamseuiiiily. Psensylvaiila. 



Lrvelinj liiHrumenis. 1ar» and small sizes, wllh hich msg- 
nliyins powsn wlih rlsMea made by Trouchlnn, uiiriliar with 
» ISTge •■sorunem 01 Entlaaninl Insiriiiutiils.inanufanwtd 
andsoMby E. tiU, W. BLV.fT, IM WaurFinai, 



irirrou. liHuaiEeHW noaired 
Furnru>rol' iha hifh mlinsilM 



insdonon Hindi (hric Euiveying' 
■ are nsai, mey rraptcifutry beg love cu (ciHler (s 
ilMiJU<iliC|iiiBtBl,(ligKiliawiii( cenlOcsus fhiui EehileiBen ol 
disijiigaltlwd scIcdHBc auaiiiaicma. 

>EHia4Hurut.— Agreeably to yourrequeMmada smh 

.Ba(yiiiKtaubU.liaKni,l<-rthii Balilmrresnd t^UloKail- 
luid i;oiBptuy. TUsopinhHiirabklbBTaMeniltanatsBiiit 
earlistpeilou.bBtilBf iMmunallydrlB>ed, Iu onltr In Bfl^d 

*l»'J^*^thasr«an!ieiirJUeotteHhair lucrhs, ifiuchtoci 



SnlUS 



ul,lM 



Ji Iha wbak 



sedlnr 



ihe DciisrinientiJConslrunl'in, to wlli ll» Lctsla. aad Iva 
III ilis Compsisea. »•( one ha* rKwIied aay i«r«Hs siUiin tba 
■sivs niohtlit, txcrffi hm liie iKca<l«iai lii'|>en«iii>n iif 
!W. ur A'lim anri ^tllU, to whnhall lustlUBKInsan, liable 
■ypuHeas a lirauie* sad stability, aaJallbaiwH una 
iiiias andbeauiy uX ciecuiRiii. which leHact mudi ciedit 
I unlsls ensaceil in ilietr uin><rKil>ifi. 
in wnh nxj: Jencs nnunBW.ilibeiiiaabelaf mthy the 



ol Ceaipai.lM aonated In l,w 



JAMKSF. aTlBLEK, 



irtiitendeut of Coiislnictli 

i^xamiard with rare senral Engineers' lanraianil 

iSKS I sial laka nloaiurt in •i>|««rsln( my oiib.ki 
inshlii. TlHparraufihalcv.l 
ticltiiv In Brt. and aMt 

, . .- - of wkWi'^"r«ry'h.... b.- 

■jt'ni[7ii.ce.Vy i.«iracif™,*h u'u„dlHil'«'fiii'»l. 

WILUAM HUIVaKD. U. B. Cirll KngibHT. 
May lu.ldS^ 



r.> Men 



in and Huame— Ai 



the aUII dis|da>>d in their coliMlul 
wiirhHiaiiehip lias been (hssiiljici i 
»jf. amIefthaaccancyoiiliciriK 



I have SKher ii3idiirsiatiiln«l,rehterlBltr Hsia 
nv ep|a>nuiililca lA my b- roaiing aiiaslnisil vkb 
han gniie, I have great rasann to thinH Mel! ul 
---''- theircoiiMiuitiMt. Tbe uraDiSM ol tlitir 
■""■" — ""' 11 ol Irniusnt rrniari Ly aiy' 

pcrlDinHiive t hat* T8rel*s4 

ilocuny ssiuniica irmuMiiits, whi>-e ougaimi I taspeci, 
_. .-hohavehadibeuiiuv a EiHishleiauleiriMhi ass. Ttw 
ell'ins you kava nsd* slaco yuur tttsbluhmrrit In ihn city, lu 
rclii v.; u* vf ihs iwMssky of sending alMSFldre ibr wtiat <aa 



ivil Enghwer la the ssi 
road Cuoipany 



■a whiili 
rema "' J|'",'\^.,„q,j^ 
iheBaklmorssihlOkio Rail 



.„ — . iw iengtli/- We ahoula b« hsppy 

aubmlttham nponappllrailao. to any peranns deal mas utpei 
- igitai sBwe. mi 
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nABBIAGES. 

Ob TbondAv last, in At Jubn^s Churcbt by the Rev. John F. 
Bchioedttr, Robert H. Cuming, to Lmdisa Wauko FiAiek, 
•Metl dauEbter of the late John P. Fisher. 

On the £M iiwt. by the Riiv. Dr. McHumr, Mr. Josiab Hie- 
flna, (oftbe State of Main^",) to Mim Jane Glinoii, of Scotland. 

On Wednesday eveulna lam, 1^ the Right Rev. Bishop Ouder< 
donk, B. F. MeakingStOf Mobile, to Elizabeth C, only daoghler 
of Peter Taylor, Esq. of this city. 

On WednceSay evening, by the Rev. Dr. Cone, Mr. John P. 
8cipio llaailer, to Miss Clarissa Q nrad, daughter of Ephraim 
Conrad. Esq. 

On Thunday evenbig, 1^ the Rev. A. Maday, Mr. Wm. Cobb, 
to Miss Belen Dunn. 

On SSth Instant, by the Rev. Mr. Lynae, John T. Fleming, 
Esq., of Goochland, (Va.) to Miss Indiana, daughter of the 
late WUIIani Bowdell, Esq., of Pedemburg. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Wllllani BfU, to Miaa Jane Davies. 

At Newburg, July SSth, Samoei L. Gilpin, of New. York, to 
Elizabeth, dangher of Thomas Morton, of Newbura. 

In Northampton, Mass. Mr. Benjamin Fierce, Professor at 
Harvard Uninerslty, to Miss Sarah H.Mills, daughter of the 
lateB»a.K.H.MUls. 

On tbeaoih ult at New Orleans, Dr. George F. Black, to Miss 
Mary Y . Oliver, daughter ol Douglass Oliver, Eaq. of Anderson 
county. Tenn. 

On Thursday, the SSth inst. at Brooklyn, by the Rev. D. Car 
roll, Adrian Lott, to Miss Sarah Butler, adopted daughter of 81- 
laa Butler, Esq. U. 8. Navy. 

At Newburgh, on Tuesday, July SSth, by the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Samuel O. Gilpiit, of New Y<irfc, to Elizabeth, daughter of l*ho8 
Morton, of the former place. 

On the9lh Inst, at Morrirtuwn, N. J., by the Rev. Mr. Huber, 
the Rev. Dr. F. A. Rauch, PmfeaMr In the Theological Bemtnary 
of the Gennau Refounetf Church, York, Pa., to Miss Phusbe B., 
daughter of L. Moore, Esq. of the fomter place. 

In Lenox, Mad. Co., on the 10th inst, by the Rev. Geo. Footp, 
Maj. B. Franklin Biuce, to Bliss Eliza A., dauahter of Dr. Na 
tbaniel Hall, all of that place. 

la Oab^Jonarie, Mont. Co., on the 10th inst.,by tlie Rev. F. W. 
Lake, Mr. Jarvis N. Lake, t'ounsellor at Law, of IJttle Falls, 
Herkimer coonty,to Miss Jane A.,daughterof Dr. Simeon Marcy, 
of the former place. 

On the 90th ult. at St. John*8 Church, Stamford, Conn., ty the 
Rev. Mr. Todd, Thos. M. H arvkt, to Elunor Joanna, daughter 
of Henry Reed, of tliis city. 



DEATSIS. 

* Yesterdav afternoon. Ann Maria, yoimgest daughter of Capt. 
Saml. J. Waring, aged ten yean. 

On Tuesday, 23d msu in the 8th year of her age, Elizabeth 
Ci^mUa, daughter of Aaron C. and Mary Burr. 

Last evenina of a lingerinE illness, in the S7th year of her age, 
Elizabeth, wUe of Joseph Washoura, and daughier of Samuel 
FIckctt. 

This morning, Mrs. Hbllbn Criobton, consort of the aie 
John Crighton, In the 8Sd year of her age. 

This morning, William Henrt, youngest son of Charles I. 
Howell. 

Suddenly, on Thursday evening, Grace Walton, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Lyde. 

This morning, Peter Roosevelt, Esq. in the 71st year of 
bis age. 

Thursday morning, SSth July, William Hartsborhe, in the 
85th year of his age. 

Wednesday evening, 34th July, Charles, the infant son oi 
Charles Keeler. 

On Monday, 99d iitft. Rknjahin Frarxlin, infknt son of E. 

B. Ifc M. Clayton, aaed five months. 

This morning, (Wedneeday,) Ann Seabitrt, wife of David 
Seabury, in the 61st vear of her age. 

On Saturday n-ening, John W. Low, in his SSth year, eldest 
tan of H. P. Low, of Baltimore. 

On Saturday, Wm. Henry, son of Charles J. Howell. 

On Friday, George Edwards, a colored man. aged 40. 

At Saybrook, Ct. on 84th inst. at the house of her son-in-law 
the Rev. J. M. ^uion, in her Tlst year, Elizabeth, wife of John 
K. Wheaton, of this city. 

In PIttstown, Rensselaer couoty, on Sunday, the Istlnst. J;>hn 

C. Dyre, in the 34th year of hU age. 

At Philadel|ihia, Dr. John Lang<>, aged 66 ; Adam Brance, 77 ; 
Clara Deborah Silver, 80 ; Edward Burd,83 ; James Hunter, 4S. 

At St Louis, Missouri, July 14tli, in the SSth year of bis'age, 
Charles T. Parker, a native of Boston, and a member of the 
Missouri Bar. 

In Staflbrd Countv, (Va^ on the 10th insttnt, Mre. Agatha 
£lizaCooke,wifeof Gen. George M. Cooke, and dnoghier of 
the late Hancock Eustace, Esq. 

AtCary*s Brook, in the County of Fhivana, (Vn.) on the 16th 
instant, Mrs. Catharine Harrison, consort of Archibald M. Harrl 
son, Esq., and daughter oftbe late Ma^xr Henry Hetli, of Black 
beath, lathe county of Chesterfield. 

On the 0th inst. at PUubuirh, (Pa) after a few weeks illnesB, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Hfaoenbcrgcr, wife of Mr George Shoen- 
bergcr, daughter of Wm. L. Vauzandt, of New- York, in the 
10th vcar of her age. 

At her late residence on the East River, on Monday afternoon, 
Mrs. Lydia Deekman, wife of James Beekman, Efiq. aged 6iH 
years. 

On board the schooner Prfmier, on the fMsmn^o f^oni Tsnipico. 
the 10th Inst, Sandford M. Worth, of Lung Island, in the 16ih 
year of his age. 

At New-Orleans. July 11th, after a short illness. Major Sam). 
Spotts, Surveyor of the Port of Nnw-OrleaDs. 

In Balriroorc, on thefth inst., FRANCOIS AUGUSTIN DU 
BOI8 MARTIN, aged 01. The deceased was a native of Bar- 
bcsleuz, in France, and was educated for tlic army, wlierc h^ 
served until the early part of our i evolutionary struggle with 
Great Britain, when inspired by the enthusiastic love of liberty 
then awakening in bis native country, and Informed of the dlt- 
ficulttesthe Marquis do Lafayette had to encounter in obtaining 
a conveyance to the American Colonies, he readily vAlnutoereil 
his services in their cause, and by procuring and fittinf out the 
vessel which bore the youthftil patriot to the shores of America, 
hastened an event so interesting in the history or our revolution. 
On his return to France he resumed his rank in the Fietich anny , 
and subsequently served in the regiment of Port au- Prince, until 
the dispersion of the French troops in the Island ol St. Domingo, 
when his devotion to Hbiiral principles led him to seek an fii^yluni 
la this country. Here, by his urbanity and the uixrightness of his 
character, he secured the esteem and confidence nf all who knew 
btm, and by his kind and gemie dispoeilion acquired the lasting 
aflbeiionof all who stood in the more intimate relation or kindred 
aad friends.— (Nat. Intel.] 

Suddenly, at Mobile, on the S6th June, Hxxry A. Eu.is, a 



native of this city, and sen of John F. Ellis, Esq. aged 33 yean. 
Hid death was occasioned bv a fall ftom his horse 

At Jamestown, on the 96th June, the Rev. Isaac Eddy, aged 
50 years. 

In Hartford, Hezekiah Skinner, of the bouse ot Webster fc 
Skinners, of Albany. 

At Natchez, Charles Wooeter, latepohliaherof the Mississippi 
Journal : Richard Dowell, of PhlladeiDhla. 



STBPUENSONt 

Builder of a supe-^ior style of BoMsenger Cars for Rdil'-oads 
No. 964 Eliz4betii street, near Bleecker street, 
Ncw-york. 

El- RAILROAD COMPANIES wouM )o well to examine 
thetfe Cars ; a specimen uf which may he sc<,n on Hiac parioi 
the New-Tork and Haflam Railroad., now in oprraiion. 

J15tr 



KA1L1¥AT IR09* 

1 Flat Bare ir 

RiBety>five tons of 1 incti by i inch, | lengihsoi 14 lo 15 

300 do. 1^ do. 4 do. I feet counter sunk 

40 do. l| do. i - do. i holes; ends cut at 

800 do. a do. ( do. . fan angle of 4d lie- 

800 do; 'H do. f do. i gi'ees'with spli- 

soon expected. I cing plates, n&i>» 

J 10 suit. 
850do. ofEU^e Ralls of M lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

The bbove wM be sold (Vee of duty, to State Governments, 
and Iiicor|K>raied Governments, and itie Drawback utken iu 
pan payment. A. li O. RALSTON. 

9 South From street, Philadelphia. 

Models anHsamnlesorallthediflbreni kinds oCRailf, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, In une, Ijoih In thi 
country and Oreat Britain, will be szhibiied to those dl^poeed to 
rxamino ihem. j«S 4tttftAwr 



PATBNT RAILROAIl. SHIP AKD BOAT 

SPIKBIS* 

^.:^ The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly foi 
»le a v^ry ezieneivv assortmeni of Wrought Spikes and Nails: 
from 3 to tO inches, inanurauured by the subscriber's Paien- 
Machinery, which after five years successful operMtion am 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En- 
sland, where the subscriber fibtained a TateDi,} are foun^ su- 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

RailroatI Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav!nff 
countersink heads suitable to the hoise in iron rails, lu a»^ 
amount and on short notice. Almost all the Railroaiis now ii 
iirogress in the United States are fastened with Spikes maiie ai 
the above named f^eto.-y^~fnr vbich purpose they ate luund in- 
valuable, as their ailheslon is more than' double any coiumoi 
spikes made by the hammer. 

E3^ All orders directed u> the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
pnnciually aaended to. 

HETJRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y.July, 1831. . . 

f[Jr Spikes arekept for sale, at factory prices, by I. ft. J 
Townsetid, Albany, and the firlncfpal iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and Trov ; J. I. BroWer, S-M wat«r street, New- York : A 
VI. Jones, PhlladelpAla ; T. Janviers, Baiilmurc ; Degrand ft 
4mith, Bunton. 

P. iil.->Railroad Companies would do- well to forward theii 
oiders as *arly as practical, as the subscriber Is desinms oi ex- 
tending the manofncturing so as to keep pace whh the daily 
increatUng demand for his Spikes, 

•Jtf lam ^ H. BURDEN. 

N NORTH WESTERN RAILROAD • < 

OTICE.— Rooks for subscriptions to the uddftionol Stock 
of" Tlie Elixabcth-Town and Somervifle Railroad Company," 
will be opened at William Craig's* Inn,lin Bclvldcre, on Ron 
day the S9ti. day of July instant; at Israel Smith's, in Clinton, 
on the 30th ; at Drake's Hotel, in Newark, on the 31et ; and at 
the Exchange, in tlte city of New York, o'n the Ii;t, 9d, and 3d 
days of August next, between 11 A. M. and 3 o'clock P. M.— 
Additional stock reqnirrd 9500,000, in shares of $5/0 each— fS 
on each share to be paid at the timeofsulMcribing.— Dated July 
13, 1833. GARRET D. WALL, 

THOMAS HALTER, 
OLIVER W. OGDEN, . 
NATHANIEL 8AXT0N 
JOHN W. BRAY, ^ 

JOHN KINNEY, Jun. 
Books win aiRo be opened at the same times and places, for 
subscriptions to the stock of** The Susquehanna and Delaware 
Railroad Company.*' Capitol required fl .000.000. Shares 950 
each— 95 on each sbate obs paid at the time of subscribing.— 
Dated July 10, 1833. HENRY W. DRINKER; 

DANIEL STROUD, 
WILLIAM HENRY, 
JOHN cnOLBALGlI, 
A. E. BROWN, 
STOCDEL STOKES, 
DAVID SCOTT, 
JAMES M. PORTER. 
Books will likewise be opened at the same tinim and idaces, 
for .Huhficripiions to the stork of " The T^r^iictH-Gflp Railn>ad 
Comnanv.''* Capital riH)uired $500,000. ^htire» $.Vi oacli— $.5 
to lie paid at the time of subseribinK.— Dated July 10, 18311. 
HBNUV W. DRINKER & others, Coinmis'n*. 

The above rnnds, tho stock of which is now ofierod to the 
public in connexion with the Nvw Jer^y Railroad, form one 
continuous line of railroad communication from Jortipy City, 
opposite New York, throiurh the I«ackawana Coal Region, to the 
Northeast branch of the Snsqtiehanna, below the great bend, 
and the North Branch of the Suwinehannn at Pitixtown, at the 
mouth of the Lackawana creek, and liead of the Pennsylvania 
Canal navigation. 

^iif Letters addresi^d to the CommiBsioners, containing the 
money or checks, will oe recei veil as subscriptions. The Stock 
will be distributed, tec. immediately before the C<>mmi4aioners 
leave the City of New York. j3 1 



NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

ONE Million of Dollars of the Capiul Stock of thi^ Company 
having been subscribed, tu conformity with Ov ciiarter, itv 
fsrockbohlers are hereby notified, that an election for thf choice 
of seventeen Directors of the said Company, will be Iie.'d .it the 
Merchants' Exchange, on Friday, the 9th day of Augui«i t ::\-f, 
under the inspection of the Commissioners, ns dirertid i: 
charter. The Poll will open rrom 10 to l-i o'rUKk. a. m. 

By order of the Cnmmif<Fianor!'. , i 

New York, 19tb July, ]^J33. jSl 4t 



.V.,. 



RAIItROADCAR WHBKUI ASD BOXR8, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

E^ Also. AXLKS furnished ami fiued to wheels ronipleic, 
a (he JefiVrson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Poun- 
Iry. Paieryon, N.J. All oriiers addrcMed to the subsrnbrr* 
it Patersoii, or 00 Wall tftreet,New- Vork, will be promptly al~ 
landed iq. AIms CAR SPRINGS. 

J8 ROGEIIS, KETCHUM ft GR08VEN0R. 

B3"ORAClB« PRIMR dtCO^oflfer lor sate, at 919 

Broad street — 

2 cues Gum Arabic 1 

:I0 do. Danish Smalts, EVFF j 
10 do. 8axon do. oo i Reduced Dnty 

100 bass Saiipcire j 

4 do Gull .« uis ; 90 tons Old Lead 
100 do. Trieste: Rags, FF 
d boxes each 5U lbs. Turtaric .4cJd 
a do. each 'Ja lbs. do. do. 
1 case SObouies Syrop de Vin^igre 
10 cased White Hermitage ; 90 do. Cotic RntIa 
10 do. Dry 8(. Peray : aO do. Bordeaux Giate 
>I0 do Chateau Gnlle ; dcascseach I'i Doules Olivft in OH 
8 bales Fine Veivi>i Bottle Coiks 
100 do. Bourkon Cloves 
90 do. MoUcres Almonds 
148 bundles Liquorice Root 
4 bales Goal Skins 

1 cask Red Cop|ier, 1 do. Yellow do. 

DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 

10 cases light and daik erounu' Print* 

40 do. 3-4 and i-4 cofcrbil and black Merinos 

Is do. 5-8 colored and black Circassians 

2 do. 8 ilk Bandannas, black and colored 
4 do. Italian Lusirlngs 

8 do White Ratteens 

4 do. While Qulltin^s 

10 do. Borric's Patent Thread, No. 98 and Si 
10 do Super high cgl*d Madros Hdkls, rnt. to debentufc 
100 pieces Fine Euglitfh Sheetings, for city trade 

3 c&iios Canioon Cords 

5 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths— aelected ex 

preasiytor Merchant Tailors 
96 bales low priced point Btankeu. 

PAPER- 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL-4<'rom the celebrated SaugarUea 
MilN, ol the following siaeS) all pni up with 4S0 perteei sheets 
lO each rcam-^ 

Sizes- S4x35. 84|xM, 24x34^. 90x80, 98x87,99x41,37x884, 
UxuS, 9^x80, ii4x9B, 91x96, 91x97, 90x94, ftc, ftc. 

Also— All the old suirk of Medium will be sold at very re- 
loced prices, to ckise sales, iho Mill having discontinued ma- 
ting that description of paper. 

ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper — for Labels. PerfVunery, ftc. 
a cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 

9 da do do •' do tio auperllne 
3 do do (\o fig. do do 

8 do do ' do plain Oold do 

9 do ' do do plain Silver do 

9 .do do do* Sih-er do-with redftrores 

*i do do do Gold do do 

9 do do do Med do Oold do 

'J do do do White do Kilvar I'o. 



BfSGINBKRISO ARD SIIRVRYISO 

INSfRUMBNTS. 

0"The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instninentt In 
hir profttsion, warranted cquaI, if norruperioi, In principlea of 
construction and workmanship m any imported or manufac- 
ured In the United Slates ; several ol wh>ch are entirely nets: 
(im<f{is which are an Improved Compaas, with aTsiescof e at- 
^acbed, bv which angles can be taken with or without tbe use 
of the needfe, with perfect acrtiracy — also, a Railroad Ooidoro- 
rtf-r, with two Telescopes — and a Levetline Insiruineni, with a 
Gonlorooier attached, particularly aJspted to Railroad purpo- 
ies. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 

Pliiladalphia. 

The foli'owinf recommendations are respectloUy aubmltied 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and oUiers interested. 

BaklmoiT, las-^. 
In reply to thy inqoirlea reepectiui; the Instrumetus mano* 
faciiired bv thee, now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 1 1 neei fully furnish thee with the following information. 
i h« whnlQ number of Level* now in possession of the depart* 
neni of construction of thy 'make id seven* The whole num- 
ber of the '* Improved Compas!*" isei^ht. These are all ex* 
v:luRiv« of the numbw in the service ol the Engineer and Gra- 
luation Department. 

Ro(l> Lcvrls ai.d Cnrnpanses are in good repair. They have 
n fact nt'e.ictl hut little irpntra, except from acc.dMMS to whicii 
ill iiiBiriinipntsnfttic kind arc linhif* 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasffos 
have been preferred by my dsaistants frenerally, lo any others 
=n use, ann th** Improved Comp.<iK8 is BU})erior to any other de. 
cflpllon of GoHlomeier that we have >et tried in laying (he rails 
on ihi.4 Road. 

This instrument, more receinly improvrtl with a rrver^iftg 
tcIcFOopft, in placi* of i»ic vario Mghtti, K'B\cj the eiiriiie«r 
carcpiy any thine to desire in the formation or convcnicrice of 
lie Compass, it is indeed the mo^rf completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea/ instrument that 1 have yet 
seen, and I cannot but b^^lieve it will Ite prclerred to all others 
low in u^c lor layinfT of rails— and in fact, wh(*n known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated fur common surveying. 
Rc:{|>cctUillyinv trend, 
JAMCS r. {STABLER, Scpcrlntendant of Con«trticlion 

ot Baltimore and Ohio Railrttad. 

Philsdciphia, February, 1838. 
IT « vine for the la^t two ream made conitant use of Mr. 
Vounc's ** Parent Improved Compass, ^* 1 can safely say I be 
•ieve ft to be much superior to any other instrument of the kimt. 
•io^> in u^c, and as such inostchecrliilly recommend it to En- 
;(ii.vrsaod Surveyonn. £. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germaniown, Febroary, 1833» 
For a vear part I hflvc wed in$iriinients made by Mr. W. I, 
Voungto'f t'hiladntphia, In which he has contMned the proper* 
if? of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

1 cimsiiU'i these >nsu'umei)ts admirahly calculated for layiiuc 
•ut Uniiroads, and can reconinieml them to the notice of Kjt;f- 
leerri au ixrc'.'vrfihle. to any o:her{i tor that purf.otie. 

HRNRY R.CAMPBKLL, Ene. PblM , 
ml ly GermaiM. and Nonrisc. RaRroad 
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Elisabbthtowh and Somibvillb, aka 

DiLAWABB AND SvSqURRANNA RaILKOAD. 

The boohi for eubscrjption lo thr Block of ihcse 
ronda were upened last wrek, and we Rre 
gnt\fied to loara that (li« block whs tnketi. 
Tliia sliowB that our neighbors of New.Jerxpy 
and ihc norihem part of FennsylTHniH are 
awake lo Ihcir (rue iiitfreft. They are resolv- 
ed to open tho easieat and beat niodi^ of com- 
muniration from the interior of thone Htatm — 
which abonnda Iti mines of far greater vhIur to 
this community than thoav of Cnrolim) — 
Ihia city, and also with the iuleriur of the Stale 
of New-Vork, at or neAr the Great Bend of ihe 
Suaquehanaa. 

We were IXimiahed with docnmenta lo enabl' 
lie to go minutely uilo the subject, to ahow llie 
feaaibilily, and the great utility uf tUia propos- 
ed Railroad ; hut by aecideliL u itart of them 
havn been mislaid, and therefore we ure )ire- 
vcnted from devoting Ihut apace to it, in ihia 
number, which we had Bet apart. We hope, 
however, to be able in our next to apread be. 
fore our readers aurh fhcta aa will aid thoa< 
who desire to investigate the matter, in coming 
to correct conclusions. We will now only re- 
fer lo the route of llie different ronda whfch, 
when completed, will form a continuoun roaH 
from Jersey City, opposite New.York, through 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania, to the New. 
York line, near the Great Bend. 

The route through New-Jersey in from Jer. 
sey City, through Newark, Elizabethtown, and 
Boinerntle, to Belvklere, st which plaoe it will 



pmbably cross the Delaware, and paas up 
the west side lo the Water Gap ; from thence 
it bf'ara westward through Stroudsburgh to, or 
neor Pittslon, on the Suaquchanna, passing 
through the Lackawanna Coal Region. The 
distance from New-York to the Susquehanna, 
as the route has been examined, ia 146 miles. 
Prom the Delaware and Susquehanna Railroad, 
where it paaaea through Ihe Lai-kawaima CdhI 
formation lo Carbondale, 12 miles, and from 
Carbondnle to the Great Bend of Ihe Susqui 
hauna, 47j miles ; making the entire distance 
from Hobokcn to the Great Bend, I9-2J miles. 
By this route a large proportion of the busi- 
rss which now goes lo Boltimorr and Phila. 
delphia would be diverted lo New-York, in ad- 
dition tn the great benefit to be derived from a 
aare direct, and of course leas e:ipensive, route 
or the coal trade. 

[Prom tht Albany ArguM.] 
Nkw York *sd Ohio Cabals.— We are aulhorii- 
\A to BtBie ihat Judge Tapptnsnd Mr. Kelly, B com. 
iii[Ice al Ihe Cannl CuiiimisBianers of Oliio, hid a 
neeling with a com mi He e nf the Canal Board ofthi* 
ilale. Hi the canal ruom in ih'i city, on ihe 3Dlh July 
ind ihat il was agreed hy them lo recoinmend Id 
hair reapeclive llourds a re<)uciiiin of S5 per cunt, 
ui Ihe toll on nierchandiie Iranaparted on Ihe canalai 
if the I wo Si B tea. Should the recommendation be 
adopted, ihe reduction would lalie sRecl after t 
expiration of ihe preaenl year. The great advi 
\ige of such a measure would be, it ia suppoaed. 
□pen to an eitanaive, populous, and weallhy regi 
offouiiiry wriit and aouLh of die aoulbern nitrem 
of ihe Ohm canal, u new and cheaper cl^nnel ol 
imniuniriiiioii wiih the ici.board — ■ region which 
iw receive* iin inpplie* nf murchandise, and inna- 
lita its agriculiiital produciiona, by roulei laB-> con- 
onienl and cerlain. Independently of ihe h^inefii 
hich wilt lie derived Trom the change by the Ji"- 
tet (irronmrv referred to, there is every reuaon tc 
sllevn ihal liie increaR^d amount of iranaponaliun 
ill keep up ihe oggntualr umeunl ofreceipla uaae- 
luni <'t' loUe; for noiwiihatanding the very cunaid. 
erable reduciiona made by otir Canal Bi ard during 
the leal winter, it ii now probable ihnl the amount 
oftolla will eacced ihe Hum received last year ; and 
■ ■ I can only be produced hy a tat: inereaao i:i the 
.niily (jf ertiden tratiaparled. Eren ahonld thu 
receipiBbcdiminiahed in a aligbl deiirea, for therirai 
year, by Ihe proposed redugiion, lUu public will still 
' I n gnincr by having a larger portion ot ita c^iiial 
id indu-iry pui into moro active operation ; and to 
) part of the Stale will ii be of nwro inipanance, 
ihaii to the city of New York, which will become 
ihe instliet for the new district thus opensd lo ii.— 
But ~u is hardly lo be apprehended that a reduction 
of 95 per cent, on a aingle item of transportation will 
produce any falling ofT ii the agE'egale aoiaunt of 
lolls — certainly none lobe put in campelilion wilblhe 
great public benefits which are likely M reauhfiomil. 



On Wood Railt and Cast Iron Platt-t. By 
H. R. D. To the Editor of the Arneri- / 
can Railroad Joumai. 
Sir, — Having recently noticed in your 
valuable Journal a highly interesting discus, 
aion on the ultimate wear and strength of 
wrought and cast iron bars, when adapted lo 
railroad purposes on wood as well as of 
stone, I now beg a,ve, through the nie- 
of your joumai, to oA'er a few re- 
marka tor the amusement of your readers, 
f not for their information, on the subject ol" 
wood rails and cost iron plates. In discuss, 
the question in point, care should be 
taken to tix a ^ata whereby (he man of ex. 
perienceia enabled to direct just and conclu- 
sively. How it is that the wood rail lasts no 
longer than from five to six jeara, at present, 
I am unprcparad to answer, unless from the 
inferiority of the aame before laid down. 
One thing is well known, and that by many in 
this city, that pitch pine has been used for 
cisterns, which are alternately wel and dry, 
for the space of from twenty to thirty, and 
fitly years, when frem various causes they 
have been taken up, and to the surprize of 
many were as sound as wheq put down. 
Thia was pitch pine, withiMit any sap what- 
ever, and this, too, what I would propose and 
prefer to stone in all cases where it could be 
obtained. Its cost ia much less, more readi. 
ly transported, less for lahoron the same, and 
greatly facilitates the building of the road. 
In wet and spongy places it is highly pre- 
ferable, as it would need regulating no of- 
ler than halftheexpensc to adjust it. This, 
vurod with c(«t iron plates three inches 
do and three.quartera thick, if practicable, 
nil ca:.i's to cast tliem in chills, say twelve 
feet lung, so much the better, as the iron is so 
nuich stronger than when cast in an ordina- 
ry sand mould. I think, speaking from me- 
ly, that iron cast in a chill is ac twent)'- 
'en to thirteen — nearly a half stronger. 
ia was the case in a number of experi- 
nts made in this city, in the presence of 
'uml respectable practical men, mysulf 
being witness to tbo same. The experiment 
was tried with rollers cast in a chill, and those 
cast in the ordinary manner. The robuli 
was, to the best of my recollection, as is 
stated above. However, if it is of any con. 
sequence, I can state the exact comparative 
strength between the same, there shewn, 
much might be taid for Ibe wood nil, and 
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cast plate. But the public in most cases'. j it to»7/«€/ among fragments around a post; and 
have set their faces against it, and no nmn\'M' ffood, will quickly set. In making experi- 
dare advocate the same unless at a risk o(;i'"<^"t« ^»/«v« known it to set in a singl,. hour : 

^ 1 . .' T> A *L j«,, :« „«* r„.,' SO that it remains "green," as Mr. b. seems 

personal reputation. Bu the day is not far. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^.^^; ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

distant, in my opinion, at least, when wood|i,^^ ^^}^l-^^ ^,^,^ ^^^ change another fact, that in 
rails and cast bars will be most generally, jij^ nature it is a conductor of water by capiUa 
used. Yours, most respectfully, 

xl. K.. 



D. 



\ry allrartion afliT being so set. 

t I huvc in my poHsession a great number of 

\haUs of the most approved hydraulic lime and 

of Rotnan cement, which were formed in the 

year 18J7, for the purpose of experiments ; and 

I .since reading Mr. Sullivan*N communication, I 

iliave placed a number of those balls, (lower 

^surface duly,) in contact with water, with a 

view to determine whether age produced any 



MercatoronMr. SuUivaTi's Plan for protecting 

Timber for RaUroadif, To the Editor of the 

American Railroad Journal. 

Sir. — The writer hereof made some re- 
marks in the 28th number of your Journal o5i 

Mr. Sullivan's proposed method for protecthi^r||cliange in their capillary attractive nature ; and 
*-^i. /• J !-• i_ 1 J 1 Mthe result was, that the wafer could be distinct- 

timber from decay, which has caused a reply; ,y g^^,, „„ j^c outer surface to flscend, so that 

from Mr. S. in your 29th number, which reply j {^ a few minutes the water became absorbed 
being not satisfactory, I propose exceptions in the interstices of the balls, and in quantity 
to it. equal to about two-fiflhs the bulk of the balls. 

In my fomer communication I adverted to ' «'" ^»'"' P'*^«« •"""'^ "<""« "^ '•«»-•"' '=''™''"' 



the fact, that the Arcade, lately taken down in 
this city, stood but seven years ; that the end:; 
of the timbers, in damp situations, incased with 
lime and stone, were decayed, and found to bo 
but dust, in consistency, that would blow away 
■with the wind ; and, when timber is brought to 
this consistency in seven years, we may rea- 
Bonably suppose that the wood must have been 
divested of its common strength in a compani. 
lively short portion of that seven years. Mr 
Sullivan, in reply to this fact, states that " the. 
explanation of the dettay of the sleepers of the 
Arcade, in seven instead of forty years, is, that 
they were not only in an unventilated place, but 
in contact with green mortar of common lime.*' 

If Mr. SuUivan will make experiments with 
common lime, hydraulic lime, or Roman ce. 
ment, he will find that each and all 'of them, on 
one and the same principle, if placed in damp 
situations, will continue to be, in that sense of 
the expression, " green mortar," or ** green 
cement,'* and there was no deficiency of venti- 
lation in the interior of the Arcade. 

I stated, at the commencement, that Mr. Sulli- 
van's reply was not satisfactory ; and I am 

sorry to~ find in any writer who exposes his 
writing in a pubUc journal, a disposition to 
coin expressions, attribute them to others, and 
then to allude to them as " absurd :" it is un- 
fair — ^if done intentionally. The " coined" ex- 
Eression of Mr. Sullivan may be discovered in 
is following paragraph, which I quote, where- 
in he stated that "He (Mercator) says that 
Roman cement and pitch will absorb water by 
capillary attraction ; this is - rather absurd, and 
actually contrary to experience,** Now, I de- 
ny any such expression : 1 well know that a 
coating of pitch is impervious to water. The 
true words made use of in my communication 
are as follows : ** Wood cannot be kept dry in 
a wet or damp situation by the application of 
cement of common lime, water lime, or Roman 
cement : all three of them are conductors of 
water by capillary attraction** 

I commented upon the article of " pitch" in 
a distinct sentence, as follows : ** As to pitch, 
if placed in a damp situation below the surface, 
it is of but short, a few months, duration. This 
may be observed upon a vessel's bottom, used 
either in fresh water or salt." Thus I clearly 
show the error of Mr. Sullivan's remarks on 
that subject. 

With allusion to cement, Mr. Sullivan states 
as follows: ** If it were, as < Mercator' suggests, 
rolled up in a ball and placed in a plate of. wa- 
ter, it is probable it would, while green, absorb 
among its particles some water. . In building 
walls of locks, the water is not let in till the 
mortar has had time to set. Why, then, should 
it not set among fragments around a post V* 
In answer to this query, it may be stated, that 



bails to your office, at request, if any one 
wishes to witness the effect. The balls are 
nearly of the consistency of hard stone. I 
think, therefore, it is reasonable to suppose 
that any substance placed in oontact with a 
post, which would absorb and retain in contact 
ibr an uncertain time a quantum of water, pro- 
bably to be imparted through the mtnlium of 
the post, would continue the post in a damp 
slate longer than if not covered by such sub- 
stance, and thereby hasten its decay. 

Even if it were possible to apply a lasting 
substance upon timber, rendering it entirely 
iinpervioujt to water and air, there is no cer- 
tainty that the timber would be preserved by it. 
The least dampness remaining within the coat- 
ing would cause dry-rot. I am informed that 
as a precaution in building a favorite ship, own- 
(*d or bi^ilt some years since in Baltimore, her 
timbers were made impervious to water or air 
bv a coating of varnish : the result was, that 
after about six years the owners were surprised 
to observe her timbers generally so reduced to 
a dusty substance by dry-rot, in the interior 
part of them, as to cause the ship to be con- 
demned as not worth repair. Tnese things 
may be well understood by the study of the un- 
erring principles in nature. Mekcator. 

New -York Guard Rail — U. A. Boy den in reply 
to R. Bulkley. [For the American Railroad 
Journal.] 

Lowell, July 23, 1833. 

Mr. Editor, — ^I presume your readers have 
had arguments enough offered, to convince 
them as to the utility of Mr. Bulkley 's Guard 
Rail, and perhaps more quibbles than those 
who read merely fo~r information can desire. 
It is chiefiy to correct some imputations, that 
I make any reply to Mr. Bulkley. Though he 
has given many words in reply to me, he has 
advanced no fact against my a.ssertions, nor 
has he given any potent argument in support 
ot his own. My design in wri ing is rather to 
impart iiveful iniurmation than to cavil : I there- 
fore Khali make but a .short reply to his quib- 
blings. 

Mr. Bulkley seems not much pleased with 
logical deductions from known data. We ire 
qucntly hear it asserted by people, whose theo- 
ries arc all vague notions, that what is here in 
theory is proved erroneous by practice, and that 
theory, if followed, would lead astray — ^therefore 
it is a false and dangerous guide. Wlien peo- 
ple thus proscribe theory, they merely give in- 
formation of their being incapable of abstract 
reasoning. 

Mr. Bulkley in endeavoring to make it appear 
that my statements are at variance with Mr. 
Sullivan's, quotes the following passage from 



my writings, '' hence the wrought iron rail may 

be nearly or quite torn asunder without any 
extraneous force being applied to tlie rail.'* At- 
ter which he quotes the ioUowing words from 
Mr. SuUivan, *< loose in the bore," meaning the 
malle4ible iron rail ; and then adds *< I therefore 
quote enough of their own words to show that 
they are not only inconsistent with each other,'* 
&c. 

If Mr. Bulkley can conceive of a malleable 
iron bar's being within a hole in a cast iron bar, 
the hole being larger than the malleable iron 
bar, and at the same time the malleable iron 
bar's being strained longitudinally, he will be 
able to perceive that Mr. Sullivan's and my state- 
ments on this subject can both be true. Fur* 
ther, if he can conceive of the malleable iron 
bar's being longer than the cast, and its ends 
larger than the calibre of the cast bar, and can 
conceive of the malleable bar's shrinking, he 
will then comprehend how it could be strained 
longitudinally, while the main body of it is not 
large enough to fill the calibre. When I first 
wrote on this subject, I stated that the shrink* 
ing of malleable iron by diminution of tempera- 
ture, was more than that of cast iron, and that 
if the ends of the malleable iron bar were so 
constructed tliat it cannot shp in the cast iron* 
the bar may be strained, &c. I did not say 
whether it was an easy matter to make the mai. 
leable bar so that it could not slip in the cast 
iron. 

Mr. Bulkley speaks continually, in his writ- 
ings, of his rails being approved by eminent 
engineers who have ** examined" the rail in full 
size," whose names he does not give. Now I 
would inform Mt. Bulkley, (I do not suppose 
any other person ignorant of the fact,) that peo- 
ple do not give much credit to such pretexts, 
mlide by a person under such circumstances. 

fn my first communication on this subject, I 
quoted a passage from Mr. Wood's Treatise, 
which passage was not originally written by 
Mr. Wood, but he approved the sentiments it 
contained ; I therefore quoted it as containing 
his sentiments. The reasons of my preferring 
this passage, I gave in my last communication. 
This quotation was taken by Mr. Wood, from 
a report of Mr. Stephenson, chief engineer of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad. But 
Mr. Bulkley, in his first reply to me, in attempt- 
mg to make it appear that 1 had prevaricated or 
got something wrong, said that if, I would refer 
to Wood's Treatise, I should find that •• the re« 
^narks were made by Mr. Q. Stevenson.'* There 
being an engineer by the name of Stevenson, 
and two by the name of StepheiiSon, employed 
on railroads in England — though he failed in 
his attempt to correct me — ^I am none the less 
grateful to him. 

Mr. Bulkley, in his last reply to me, denies 
having accused me of inconsistency in my writ. 
ings. I know not whether he intended to ac- 
cuse me of inconsistency, but it was clearly ex- 
pressed. His accuaation is in the followmg 
words : " In the course of my remarks, I shall 
show, thai ir. A. B. if sincere in his statements 
is not only actuated by erroneous impressions, 
but that his statements manifest a want of con- 
sistency in allusion to the subject, and a want 
of consistency compared with a previous state- 
ment on the same side of the subject made by 
Mr. 8." lie admitted that the latter part of this 
quotation implied that some of ray statements 
are at variance with Mr. Sullivan's, which he 
failed to substantiate ; but he says that no part 
of it implies that my statements are inconsis. 
tent with each other. He seems to imply that 
he meant that my statements were in opposition 
to experience ; but he has given nodiing like 
an interpretation of. Every master of the En- 
glish language knows that the word, consistent 
cy, as applied to writings, signifies that the 
parts agree or stand together, or that it is not 
self-contradictory; it never implies that the 
writing is either true or false, or that it either 
agrees or disagrees with any thing not stated 
in the writing. 

Mr. Bulkley speaks continually in his eotn. 
municatiups of <* examining the rail in full siie," 
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9L8 though he thought that no peroon could un- 
derstana the subject without doing it. The 
principles on which it is constructed, and its 
properties, can be readily communicated by 
writing by people versed in such matters. We 
can imagine a piece of iron of any shape, and 
we know that rails may be made of any desira- 
ble shape. Looking at rails would merely in- 
form us whether the workmanship of the rails 
we saw was good. Their strength or liability 
to breaking can be determined only by experi- 
ment, or by calculation from the known proper- 
ties of the material. 

Mr. Bulkley impUes that I must be ignorant 
of the subject because I have not seen his spe- 
e\/icati<m — ^frequently mentioning the Guard 
Rail as having been patented by himself. He 
says he has, *' in proper place in my specifica^ 
tioUf stated wherein it [the Guard Rail] difiers 
from all other rails." In Vol. 2, No. 14, of the 
Railroad Journal, he says, '<The New- York 
Patent Guard Rail, for which the patent riffht 
has been received in the United States and in 
Europe." Yet, previous to the current month, 
no letters patent for New.Y'ork Patent Guard 
Rail, or for a rail under any other name, had 
been issued to him from the Patent OfHce of 
the United States. In proof of which 1 have 
the authority of the superiuteudant of that office. 

It seems by Mr. Bulkley 's bestowing liis slan- 
der profusely on me, that he is a little out of 
humor. This I anticipated. An inventor, who 
has spent miich time and money in, as he 
thinks, perfectinff his important invention, can- 
not be convinced that it is a futile and wotth. 
less contrivance without extreme vexation. 
He, like a person who has had an ulcer cured 
by painful measures, will often feci ill-will to- 
wards his benefactor. 

In my second communication on this subject 
in several places, I put a noun, the word iront 
in the possessive case, before the present par. 
ticiple ; in printing, the apostrophe and s were 
improperly omiited. Uriah A. Boyden. 

Philadelphia atid Baltimore Railroad, by the 
way of Oxford — extracted from the Report 
of Mdear Thompson on a Hjurvey of the Ox- 
ford Railroad, [From the Pennsylvania 
Inquirer.] 

Philadklphia, May 31, ISSl, 
Gkmtlsmen, — ^In compUance with your 
request of the 20th ultimo, ** that I would ascer 
tain the practicability of constructing a rail - 
road ■ between tlie Pennsylvania railway in the 
great valley and the Susquehanna river, in the 
vicinity of Port Deposit, 1 have now the liopor 
to submit for your information, the following 
reportl>n my examination, accompanied by a 
plan find profile of the route, explanatory of the 
sam^. 

B^'fore proce.;ding to the location of a railvray 
it i»' necessary to ascertain the nature and state 
of the trade to be accommodated, as on the 
result of this inquiry considerable dependence 
should be placed in selecting the prefenible 
route. 

The principal object obtained by the comple- 
tion of the road will be a modinm of trauspor- 
tation between Philadelphia and BnItimore,that 
shall be uninterrupted at all seasons of the 
yea.r The conveyance of pansengers^ liirht 
parcels, and the mail, will, therefore, be a chief 
source from which the Company are to derive 
their revenue, and, in all probability, the amount 
of this trade will be eaual in opposite directions. 
A second object or the road, and which is 
thought by some, to be of scarce less importance 
to the profit of the undertaking than the first 
mentioned, is the conveyance of lime and lime- 
stone, articles indispensable to the a^ricultu. 
rists of the districts through which tnc road 
will pass. As the route commences in, and 
immediately leaves the limestone formation, 
this trade will be carried wholly in the direction 
towards the Susquehanna river. 

Several other sources might be enumerated 



for the numerous mills, forges and factories in 
the vicinity of the line. But the two leading 
objects first above referred to should alone in- 
fluence the direction and cost of the road. 

Having now given a general view of the na- 
ture of the traffic anticipated, the piinciples 
that should govern the selection of the route, so 
as to ensure the accomplishment of those ob 
jects by the most safe and economical means of 
conveyance, comes next to be considered. 
These may be summarily stated to consist in 
disposing tlie inclination {and horizont;al curva- 
ture) of the road, so that the cost of construc- 
tibu may be tlie least possible, compared with 
that of transportation. 

A primary object, therefore,- being celerity 
and safety of transit, horizontal curvature 
should be avoided as far as practicable, or its 
radii increased to as great an extent as is con- 
sistent with a due regard to economy. 

-The preponderance of trade, however, will be 
in the direction towards the Susquehanna river. 
Did the face of the country permit, there could 
be no doubt of the superiority of locating the 
road with' an uniform slope, such that the mo- 
tive power used to transport the relative amounts 
to be conveyed in each direction should be a 
minimum ; but as this can seldom be attained 
without an increased length of road, or encoun- 
tering heavy excavations and embankments, 
the most that can be anticipated is an average 
inchne of moderate deviations from uniformity • 

'*This, with little exception, is obtained in the 
present instance in an eminent degree. 

t^rom this slight reference to the character 
of the trade, and the principles that should go- 
vern the location of the road, I will now pro. 
cecd to give a general description of the country 
intermediate to the Pennsylvania railway antl 
Port Deposit, which will 8erve to show that 
the project is not only entirely practicable, but 
its cjLecution can be etfected for a sum so limi. 
ted, that a profit on the investments may be 
fairly anticipated at least proportio nate to the 
cost of c onstruction. 

GXNERA.L DIRBCTIOM OF THE LINE. — ^It wiU 

be seen by a geographical view of the district 
under consideration, that the waters of the Sus- 
quehanna river are parted from those falling 
into the Delaware river and the east side ol 
Chesapeake bay, by a ridge which traverses its 
whole extent, almost in a direct line from the 
Pennsylvania railway to near Port Deposit. 

This prominent feature of the countrv readily 
suggested the general direction of the route 
most advantageous for the pro^iosed road. 

Its course, diverging from the Pennsylvania 
railway, where it crosses this dividing ground, 
45^4niles from Philadelphia, was traced along 
its summit, passing through Cochranville, Eden 
town, Russellville, Haysville and Oxford, and 
thence intersects the Susqneluinna about half a 
mile above Port Deposit. 

The character of the country so evidently 
marks out the general line of the road, that ex- 
amination for a different route was thought 
wholly unnecessary. The direction of the line 
tniccdt however, may be materially improved 
in its detail, when a more minute survey shall 
have been made. 

Follow uinf the summit of the ridge, few diffi- 
cuUicK will be rncount<?rcd in the construction 
of the road. The south valley hill, the inwt 
important impediment, crosses the trace of the 
route near its beginning, stretching east and 
west, and is only passed by a considerable ex- 
cavation tlirough the narrowest part of the 
ridge. The line rising at an inclination of 44 
feet per mile. 

Near the state line an embankment of 22 feet 
in height, at what are called the Barrens, and a 
short excavation, 30 feet in depth, through the 
ridge dividing the w^aters of Octorara creek and 
Rock run, beyond the Battle-swamp Tavern, 
constitute tlie only remaining difficulties worthy j 
of mention. When it is considered that these 
occur on a line 31;^ miles in length, whose re. 
markable feature is that not a tingle bridge or 



the whole distance, (and those in Maryland,) 
the location will bo thought an unusually fa. 
vorable one. 

The line alternately ascends and descends, 
conforming, as near as tlie principles of the lo- 
eation will permit, to the natural face of the 
ground, and has been divided into the follow- 
ing graduations : 

TABLE OF ORAPIENTS. 

Ascending, — ^2m. dOch. at 44 ft. per mile 

1 00 at 30 do. do. 

2 70 level 
4 32 at 14 do. do. 

Descending, — Im. 20ch. at 44 fl. per mile. 

6 65 at 6^ do. do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
Level, 2| 



5 06 at 30~ do. 
1 60 at 261 do. 
4 02 at 14| do. 

Total distance, aacend, 7| miles, 
miles. Descend, 19 miles. 

It will be perceived that with the exception 
of the rise at the South Valley hill, the inclina- 
tion on no part of the line exceeds 30 feet per 
mile, and the places are few, and the distances 
short, where even the latter grade is used. On 
two-thirds of the whole distance the inclination 
is less than 15 feet per mile, and in accordance 
with the principle stated in a previous para, 
^ncph, is traced chiefly descending. 

The road, therefore, from its moderate gradu- 
ations and freedom from sharp curvature, the 
radii of .which being in no place less than 1,000 
feet, is well adapted to the advantageous use of 
locomotive power. 

The descent at the Susquehanna river is 
effected by a plane falling one in 23. As water 
can be obtained for the moving power on this 
plane, the cost of transportation on it may be 
considered no greater than on other portions of 
the line, and it» moderate slope will free it from 
all risk in descending it. 

My opinion of the faciUty or difficulty of gra- 
ding the road bed will be best seen by consult, 
ing the following estimate of its probable cost. 

Summary estimate of forming the bed of the 
road for a double railway, 25 feet in width : 

Section—- 
No 1. From Pe^n. rail, to 
Futhy's, 

2. From Futhy's to 
Cochranville, 

3. Cochranville toFog*s 
Manor M. H. roiM 1 

4. Fog's Manor M. H. 
rcmd to Russelville, 2 

5. Russelville to Hays- 
ville, 1 

6. Haysville to Oxford 2 

7. Oxford to Port De. 
posit road, 2 

8. Port Deposit road to 
the Barrens, 1 

9. The Barrens to Md. 
State line, 1 



3m. 50ch. $33,400 



2 30 
1 60 



34 

65 
60 

00 

75 

40 



3,060 

1,905 

1,752 

3,250 
3,896 



2,648 



4,655 



8,834 



From thePenn. rail, to the 
Md. line, which is 
to be made by the 
Ox. Rail. Co. 20 14 

10. From the state line 
to Conowingo road, 1 40 

11. FromtheConowingo 
road to M'Cready's 1 60 

12. From M'Cready's to 
M*Graw*sM.H.road 2 10 

13. From M'Graw's M. 
H. road to Battle. 
Swamp, 2 40 

14. From Qattle-Swamp 
Tavern to inclined 
plane, 1 46 

15. To the river Susque- 
hanna, 1 50 



iironi whence the revenue of the company will 

be materially augmented ; such as the convey.|lcti/i;ert is necessary, as no water.courses,^save 

■An ce of agricultural products, and the carriagcUonc or two small spring run«« are crossed in 



Total cost of forming 
the bed of the road, 31 



20 



63,400 
1,180 
1,360 
2,400 



6,510 



12,900 
9,850 



97,600 



Cost of that portionin Md. 11 6 34,200 

A double railway may be constructed of 
Iwooden string-pieces, and wooden cross sleep. 
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crR, ^c. ^c. laid completo, at |t8,0(X> prr iiiild 

v^hich, for 31^ miles, is $:250,(KK)| 

Road bed as per estimate i)7,6(K), 

Machinery, &c. at plane 1 1 ,000, 



AtUI for .<upcnntendancu and unforc- 
seon rontingonci<^ 



358,000 
35,800 



39^1,400 

It will be seen from the above estimate that 
the averag^e cost per mile of the whole line is 
$12,030. Of that portion in the State of Penn- 
sylvannia called the " Oxford Railroad, " 20i 
miles, $12,655 per mile. 

The coet of forming the bed of the railroad 
for a douilu way, and laying a single road (with 
suitable turn outs) will not exceed $9,000 per 
mile. This plan it would be adviseable to per- 
sue in the fi;rst instance. Under a well regula- 
ted system of transportation, it will be calcula- 
ted to accommodate all the trade on the the road, 
and a second track may ae added as this in- 
creases. 

The superstructure is estimated to be of wood, 
plated with 5-8 inch bar iron, whic.h plan is ad- 
vised as being best adapted to litis country. 

In conclusion I will remark, that in conse- 
quence of the peculiar formation of the country, 
and cheapness of construction of your road, 
together with its large amount of local trade, 
8o becided superiority is given to the route 
tracec, that no *< opposition line" may be anti- 
cipated. The distance from Philadelphia to 
Port Deposite is 76J miles. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 
Your obedient servant, 

Jn. Eooar Thotmson, 

Civil Engineer. 

In connection with the foregoing, Mr. T. 
made a reconnoisanpe of the ground between 
Baltimore and Port Deposite, which resulted 
very favorably, making the distance 41. ^ miles, 
or 118 miles irom city to city, by railway ; but 
as this part of the line has since been taken up 
by the Baltimoreans, and is now being prose- 
cuCed, (the stock having been subscribed, see 
Mr. Freeman's letter,) it is thought unnecessa- 
ry embody his remarks on that part of the sub. 
ject. 

It may be well to mention that the books for 

the section from Port Deposite to this line,, 11 

mileswill be opened in the course of a short 

time. The whole distance for which the stock 

has not yet been subscribed, is only 31 J miles. 

Tlio followiny letter has be«n received : 

By request I have examined Mr. Thomson's 
rcdort and plans of the Oxford Railroad ; I con- 
cur with his remaks on the subject, and believe 
the estimate for forming the road to be liberal 
in all its items. 

From the description given of the line by Mr. 
Thomson in his report, I should consider the 
route both practicabls and highly favorable fur 
a railroad. (Signed.) John Wilson, 

Chief £ng. of the Penn. Railroad. 

Ithaca and Oweoo Railroad. — We are gra- 
tified to be able to state that the railroad com- 
pany are making the most energetic and cora- 
mendHble exertions for the early completion of 
this work. We understand that the rails an* 
laid and laying on 8 or 10 sections of the roaH 
— that the iron for the rails and spikes has all 
been contracted for, and has arrived at Albany 
— 150 tons of which has been received on the 
road at the Inlet, in this village — and that the 
directors and engineer have determined that 
about one half of the route, (to where it inter- 
sects the turnpike to Owego,) will be completed 
for the winter business, and the whole route for 
the spring business. 

In connexion with this, we rejoice to learn 
that the prospect is favorable for an early ex- 
tension of our railroad communication to the 
city of New-York, through the New-York and 
Erie railroad. The amount of stock required 
to be subscribed for the commencement of this 
important work, and which is to be applied to 
it0 construction from New- York to the Susque- 



luinnah river, being one million iif doUarst has 
been recently taken up in New.York. This 
great work will of course connect with <mr rail- 
road at Owego, and though it will doubtless be 
ultimately e.\i«'iuled to Lake Erie, through Tio 
ga, Steuben, Allegany, and Chatauque coun- 
ties, still it Will form a line of communication 
from Ithaca to New- York for some time before 
the western hi^clioii can be constructed ; and 
its connection With the north-western counties 
through the Itliacaaud Owego railroad, wil al- 
ways be an important branch, ami be of incal- 
culable advantage to the line of villai^en from 
Owego to BullUlo. While the cities and villages 
on the eastern seetion of the Erie cnnal are 
turning their attention to the construction of 
railroads pamllel to that great work, perhaps 
the c'liitenB of the cities and villages on the west, 
em division may be induced to turn iheirlitten. 
tion tb a channel of communication with our 
great commercial emporium, much shorter and 
more expeditious. Such a channel is oflTered 
by the works now in progress and preparation, 
and we trust they do not lack tlie energy and 
public spirit necessary to avail themselves of 
such advantages. — [Ithaca Chronicle.] 

Railroad in Gkoroia. — We are rejoiced to 
find, ^ays the Savannah Georgian of July 27, 
that an effort is about to be made in our state 
to establish a railroad. Let one be but com- 
pleted, and the evident advantages arising there- 
from will open the eyes of our people to their 
true interests, rebuke the sloth which oppresses 
them, and awaken a spirit of state pride, which 
will impel her on warn to the stand to which 
her resources, if aided by the intelligence of 
her sons, will exalt her. We take the following 
remarksiind netice from the Athens Banner of 
the 22d instant : 

** Railroad — The interest that appears to be 
manifested by our citizens in the project of a 
railroad between this place and Augusta, adds 
confirmation to our opinions on the subject, 
which were alluded to two weeks since. Con- 
fidently believing the scheme practicable, and of 
the greatest utility, we hope to see it looked up- 
on as it deserves. To th.s end we would urge 
the call of meetings of the citizens in every 
town and village, interested in its success, that 
the subject may be fully discusst^d, and fairly 
brought before the people. If but a few enter- 
prising individuals at first engage in it — U*t a 
company at once be formed — an act of incor- 
poration obtained at the next session of the 
legislature — subscription books opened-~and 
bv that time money will not be wanting to com 
plete the object. The entire stock, we believe, 
would be taken up immediately. We liope 
some of our influential citizens will call a meet- 
ing on the subject, and that without delay, that 
Athens may set the example in this important 
work. 

** Since the alcove was written, we have re- 
ceived the following notice. The call, we hope, 
will be promptly responded to : 

" Railroad Notice. — The citizens of Athens 
particularly, and of Clark county genenilly, wlio 
may feel interested in tli(' undertaking, are in- 
vito punctually to attend at the Clia|»el on Wed- 
nesday next, at o o'clock, P. M., to enter into 
such arrangeincnisas may bedeternrn^d upon, 
to provide ibr die ronin.enceme:it of a railroad' 
between Athens and Augusta. The import-' 
an?e of the subject, it is hoped, will uisure a 
general attendance." 

The Wettrrn Trade. — It is stated in the Cleveland 
Herald, that proiliice to the value of one and a half 
millions of dollari*, was exported last year from that 
port, and that proliably two millions of dollars worth 
would be exporfeti (he present year. Clovelnnd, as 
most of our readers know, is situated on the shore of 
Lake Erie, at the mouth of (he Ohio Cnnal, and the 
far greater port of this produce ha« been received 
via the canal. Coinpanitively spnokiiisr it is quite re- 
cently also since this canal was opcnod ; and if such 
be the resulin iilrendy — before comiwcrcf has assu- 
med uny particular channel, and before the district 
of country from which this amount of produce was 
drawn, is more tlian one^tbtrd peopled — what will 
they be, a few years hence t 



The (rode of the state of Ohio and adjacent p«>r- 
tiiins of the fruitful West, constitutes a prize well 
worthy of conipefition. New York was tirst in the 
field, wiili ht'r (*rand Canal ; — Pennsylvania tbeu 
commenced her system of iniproveinent by Canaisi : 
pushing (hem westward to the limits of her territory, 
atid now contemplating a cross cut from her own ca. 
nnl to intersect tlist of Ohio. Then comes the mag. 
niticent undertaking of iMaryl<ind, — (ho Baltimore atHl 
Ohio Kail Road. In the contest for this mighty price. 
Rail Ronds must have a decided advantage overCa. 
nals. 

Aware of this, at length. New York is about to 
put forth her strength in nnothcr eflbri. The trade 
of Ohio is the great object which she would secure 
by fhei*ewly projected ruil-roail, through her ** south, 
ern tier of counties," fr«»m tne city of New Y'ork to 
Like Kiic. The prize is worthy of the compeiitiuo. 
— [Baltimore Patriot.] 

We shall take pleasure in publishing fur. 
ther extracts from the jounial of which the 
following is a commencement : 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 

Sib, — Having heen frequently importuned 
by my friends to relate to them such scenes 
from back wood exploring expeditions as may 
have come within mv obser\'ation, I send 
you a copy fmm a manuscript journal, as the 
most proper way through which for them tp 
draw their amusement or instruction. 

It is taken from parts of a contiimed story, 
and if worthy of a page in your Journal, you 
may insert it, and should I have time 1 will 
now and then scud vou some further extracts. 

Arrival nt the point of communication — 
parties mustered — force collected — instrii. 
meuts and tools unpacked. Down came the 
baroUche with Charley ^s dim and the old hay 

before it, at a furious rate, from street; 

Charley didn't like the rattling over the pave- 
ment ut all. WliHt with this and two or 
three heavy lumber waggons, and the stow- 
ing away rods, flag poles, pike staffs, chains, 
levers, and instnmients, constituting .the effi. 
cient paraphernalia of a fully equipped ex- 
ploring party — the hallooing of the men, 
swearipg of the hostlers, and with now and 
then an order given in a lower key, the whole 
neighborhood of our hotel was in an uproar. 

On the opposite side of the street, and on 
this side also, but at a respectable distance, 
were collected, here and there, groups of 
anxious, *' sttipid slarers" ; the windows of 
die surrounding habitations, and '^ the house^^ 
were occupied by its attentive and inquisitive 
inmates ; and the novelty of such a .sight iu 
this rather out.of.the.way town, excused the 
fairer forms and fairer faces that were at- 
tracted to the btilconv and piazza of the 
mansion. The old General's daughter con- 
descended to wave her white 'kerchief to l\ 
and W. as thev left the to>vn. 

Hie moment u waggon arrived, each mail 
was ill the twit.klinq: of an eve for " hi.** scat" ; 
thus aga(n you might .<»ee some shrewd fel- 
low tluit Wi)s fearful that, there not being sut'- 
iicieul rouni fur alL and tis ho had not vet a 
seat, he mlirJu be among the unfortunate 
number who perhaps would have to " loot 
it," would shoulder in the most careful man- 
ncr a long levelling rod, and approaching an 
assistant, inqttire whether "the nnl had not 
better go with this ere waggon ?" Which, 
if answered in the Jtflirmative, he would pick 
out some less fortunate one, who, perha|>s, 
was at that ver>' moment inwardly chuck- 
ling hitnsulf at his good luck ; dislodge him, 

take his place, because ** Mr, said this 

ere ro^ must go.'* It bting an argument of 
that kind that always provec) irrisistible, oot- 
withstanding he ran the risk himself of be- 
ing the next minute pulled out (if he did not 
follow up the argument of the rod) to make 
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way for thn oliinfsj or an 
trunk, tiiat being an articl«^ that took the pre- 
rc'Icnce of cvory thing else except his own 
more important body. 

So pullint;, and pushing, and crowding, 
All matters were at ladt disposed of in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 

The Enginccr-in-Chicf proceeded to llie 
carriage, accompanied by oac or two of tlie 
Directors and Mr. P., they entered it and 
drove eft', followed by the whole cavalcade, 
under the direction of Mr. W., with the bright 
instruments glistening in the sun, and the 
elevated pike staffs ornamented with station 
flags bristling by the side of every man on 
the outside seats, who had thus regularly dis. 
posed themselves of their own accord, be- 
having in the most circumspect manner, and 
feeling elevated a grade above their former 
companions, who stopped along the street 
sides to gaze with admiration upon the pass, 
ing novelty* ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Thus situated they moved on, S im- 
pressing the minds of the Directors and 

P with tolerable notions of his abilities, 

and encouraging them with the hopes of a 

speedy location, and W , changing his 

position from between William and Wynie 
for a seat by himself, was giving up to 
thoughts that were carrying him far, far 
from what was passing around. He had 
left his parents, his family, his friends, soci. 
ety, all, far behind him, and was burying 
himself alone and friendless into the depths 
«of the native forest* 

" What," he '^.nused, ** will my leisure mo- 
ments be employed in ; in conversing with 
these serai-barbarians, who have not one 
idea in common with me? Tired from the 
fatigue of the day's duties, separated for 
miles from my brother assistants, weighed 
down with these constsuit ' sines, tangents, 
and chords,' where shall I fly for rest, for 
communion of mind? * * * 

* ♦ * they love, thev hate, 
they think, but they do not love the same 
iTtfy, neither do they love the same things as 
I do ; yet still it may be of as sincere a 
Idnd^ perliaps more so. They have but one 
like, and that is love ; but oi)e hatred, and 
that is revenge ; their simple and rude minds 
know no distinctive grades in either passion, 
and their Icsh elevated thoughts are adapted 
to their less elevated condition ; how su- 
premely unhappy were it otherwise. Ask 
the backwoodsman what is happiness, or, 
rather ask him (and he will understand you 
better), what is the boundary of his wishes ? 
He will tell you, a good rifle, a healthy strap- 
ping wife, and good crop of grain : or, per- 
haps, he will place first in the list a pint of 
real Monongahela! What shall I gain by 
this sacrifice — shall learn to know a hem. 
lock from a pine ? No, no, not this ; but 1 
will learn to rise, rise in my profession ; ] 
will — and a sudden cant of the waggon, fron) 
a wheel running over a stump, reminded him 
of his seat, as he motioned his whole bodv 
in turning ofl* the main road on which they 
had been riding, that ran along the foot of 
the hill ; and proceeding on down a lane, 
bordered with shnibberv that crossed the 
valley, the barouche halted opposite a 
neat and beautiful cottage, that had just 
emerged from the surrounding foliage. 

The whole party dismoimted and followed 
Mr. S ' within its enclosure. W— , 
the yanity of whose thoughts we have just 
aeen, meeting with such a reception where 
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he had cxpccicd a mean log house, andi/cossary preparation for the commencement 

meaner inmates, felt so abashed at the gen-jjof the survey on the morrow. 

tility of itS intiahitants and the taste with 

which it was furnished, that, ashamed of his 

vanity, he slunk away info a corner of its 

trellised alcove. 

In a few moments Mr. , (one of 

the directors,) introduced the gentlemen 

of the party lo Mr. and his family, 

who by their kindness and suavity of man- 
(lers, backed by a well provided dinner, soon 
made every one perfectly at their ease ; the 
•ifternoon being given up for making all ne- 



TliC venerable Countess de Grey who died the 
oiher day at her houae in St. James's square (and who 
is succeeded in the title by Lord Grantham, now Earl 
de (vrey) left behind her some of the moot splendid 
pictures, painted h^ Vandyke, now in this kingdom. 
They are all in their original and pure condition, ne- 
vcr having been varnished. The Earl do Grey, who 
is residuary legatee, and will inherit the great wealth 
of his near relative, retains likewise these grand spe- 
cimens of Vandyke's pencil; but some pictures of 
less value, and the extremely curious old fumituro 
and china will be brought to the hammer. 
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Arithmetical mean of the ther- 
mometer for the month of July, 
74.14. 



Maximum height of the barom- 
eeer in July, 30.25 in. — Muiimum, 
29.65 in.— Range, 0.60 in. 



The observations of winds ibr 
July result as follows : \ 

From the North-Eastern quarter, 

including N. 15. 
From the South-Eostem, includ- 
ing E. 164. , 
From the feJouth- Western, 74. 
From tlie North- Western, 40;. 



Tlie obserx'ationji of the higluT 
currents, as indieateil by the high- 
est observed clouds, result as fol- 
lows : 

From the North- Eastern quar(er,5 

From the South-Eastem, 2. 

From. the South- Western, 65. 

From the North-Wcsteni, 54. 



METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLfe FERRY, RED RIVER. LOU. 
For the month of June, 1833— (LatiCtufe 31.10 N., longitude 91.59 \V. nearlif.) Oflf^ 
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76 
71 
71 
70 
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73 
72 
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Tli 
73 
72 
76 
75 
75 
76 
77 
74 
73 
76 
76 
70 
64 
6G 
69 
71 
73 
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84 
87 
85 
86 
86 
87 
H6 
81 
85 
86 
86 
88 
87 
84 
80 
87 
88 
K9 
89 
84 
87 
89 
86 
79 
80 
85 
85 
34 
68 
90 



Nifhu 



81 
81 
78 
80 
80 
79 
78 
78 
79 
80 
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82 
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82 
82 
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79 
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79 
80 
69 
75 
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If'ii/. 



8 — ^liij'h 
a — ^Itght 



H^eotAer, RemarkSf ^c. 



dear— tight flying clouds dU day 

. . ^-yellow figs ripe, and very large 
. . — ^rain in the evening 



u. J 



ralm 
w 

N — lisht 
culm 

• • 

w — liffht 
cahn 

• « 

8 — high 



-light 
(«lni 



«w — high 

N — high 

calm 

RW 

SW— light 
calm 

8 

calm 



. . —evening Ughl dlkoweni and calm 
duudy fdl day 
denr all day 

i-lotidy morning— clear evening 

e|r*4ir all day— finished mowing first crops of ckiver and naved the Imy 
clear mpming— evening wind w and cloudy • 

— . . calm 

.. —cloudy and tliuniler at liight 
doudy — severe rain and thunder firom 8 a. ni. to I p. m.— cloudy all night 
clear — ^flying clouds — evening colm 

..*•.. — River rising 
.. —evening light sliowers — calm 
do^idy morning — ^rain and thunder— evening clear 
<rlear 
. . moming— evening rain, wind sw — ^river rii*en h inch, and at a stand 
. . in the evening— wind w, light— night wind nw, high— tcmatoes ripe , 
. . ail day— night calm^ finished gathering our crops of Irish potatoes 
^Rad River fidling 

— United States Snog Boats, Capt. Shreeve, from tlie reft went 
.... • [down, in all 4 steamboat8 
dooly all dav i Red River has fiiUen this month two indies, 
dear— light flying clouds } and is now 10 iiaches below extreme high 
t . r water af 1888. « 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAD JOURNAIi, AND 






Wrtttkn Newsfafehs. — ^The desire of 
news from the capital, on the part of the 
wealthier country residents, and probably 
the false information and the impertinence 
of the news- writers, led to thfe common es» 
tablishment of a very curious trade, — ^that of 
a news correspondent, whoy for a subscrip- 
tion of Uiree or four pounds per annum, 
wrote a letter of news every post day to his 
subscriber in the country. This profession 
probably existed in the reign of James I. ; 
for in Ben Jonson's play, <* The Staple of 
News," written in the first year of Charles 
1., we have a very curious and amusing de- 
scription of an office of news manufactures : 

**This is die outer room, wliere-mv derlu sit, 
And keep their sides, the Register i the midst ; 
The Entmhier, he sitd private then witliin ; 
And here I have my severaJ rolls and files 
Of news by the alphabet, and all pot up 
Under their heads." 

The news thus communicated appears to 
have fallen into as much disrepute as the 
public news. In the advertisement announcing 
the first number of the " Evening Post,'* (Sept. 
16th, 1709,) it is^said, "There must be three 
or four pounds per annum paid by those gen- 
tlemen who are. out of town, for written news, 
which is so far, generally, from having any 
probability of matter of fact in it, that it is 
frequently stuffed up with a We hear, &c. ; 
or, an eminent Jew mercJmnt has received a 
letter^ dec. ; beingnothing more than down- 
right fiction." The same advertisement, 
speaking of the published papers, says, 
<* We read more of our own affairs in the 
Dutch papers than in any of our own." The 
trade of a news correspondent seems to have 
suggested a sort of union of written news 
and published news ; for towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, we have news letters 
printed in type to imitate writing. The most 
famous of these was that commenced by Ich- 
abod Dawks, in 1696, the first number of 
which was thus announced: "This letter 
will be done upon good writing paper, and 
blank space lef^, that any gentleman may 
write his own private business. It does un- 
doubtedly exceed the best of the written news, 
contains double the quantity, is read with 
abundance more ease than pleasure, and 
will be useful to improve the younger sort 
in writing a curious hand." — [Companion to 
the Newspaper, England.] 

Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures* 
[Continued from page 485.] 

Quicksilver cost £10 16 per cwt. Quick- 
silver worth £1, when manu&ctured into Ver- 
million of average qualitv, became £1 81. 

Metallic arsenic cost £1 4 per cwt. Arsenic 
worth jCI, when manufactured into white oxide 
of arsenic, became £1 83— sulphate (orpi- 
m?nt), 4 26. 

The price of cast iron was 8s. per cwt. Cast 
iron worth £h when manufactured into house- 
hold utensils, be4'.ame £2 00 — machinery, 4 00 
—ornamental, as buckles, &c. 45 00— brace- 
lets, fibres, buttons, &c. 147 00. 

Bar uron cost £l 6 per cwt. Baif iron worth 
£h when manufactured into agricultural instru- 
ments, became £S 57— musket barrels, 9 10— 
barrels of double-barrel guns, twisted and da. 
masked, 238 08— blades of penknives, 057 14 
—blades of razors, cast steel, 68 57— blades of 
sabres, for cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 6ce, 
from 9 25 to 16 07— blades of table knives, 
35 70 — buckles of polished steel, used as' jew. 
ellery^ 896 66— clothiers' pins, 8 03— door- 
latches and bolts, from 4 85 to 8 50 — common 
files, 2 55-^at files, cast steel, 20 44— horse, 
shoes, 2 55— iron, small slit, for nails, 1 10— 
metallic cloth, iron wire. No. 80, 96 71— needks 
of various sizes, from 17 33 to 70 85— reeds 



for weavhig 3.4ths calico, 21 87 — saws (frame) 
of steel, 5 12— «aws for wood, 14 28 — scissors, 
finest kind, 446 94— sword handles, polished 
steel, 972 82— cast steel, 4 28— steel cast in 
sheets, 6 25— K^emented steel, 2 41 — ^natural 
steel, 1 42-xtinned iron, from 2 04 to 2 3^1 — 
iron wire, from 2 14 to 10 17. 

158. The following is stated by M. de Ville- 
fosse to be the price of bar iron at the forges of 
various countries, in January, 1825. 

Per ton. 

France, £26 10 

Belgium and Germany, 16 14 

Sweden and Russia, at Stockholm 

and St. Petersburg, - . . 13 13 
England, at Cardiff, . . . 10 1 
The price of the article in 1832, was 5 
M. de Villefosse states that in France, bar 
iron, made as it usually is with charcoal, costs 
three times the price of the cast iron out of 
which it is made ; whilst in England, where it 
is usually made with coke, the cost is only 
twice the price of cast iron. 

ON THE DIVISION OF LABOB. 

160. Perhaps the most important princinle 
on which the economy of a manufiicture ae- 
pends, is the division of labor amongst the per- 
sons who perform the work. The first applica- 
tion of this principle must have been made in a 
very early stage of society , for it must soon 
have been apparent, that more comforts and 
conveniences could be acquired by one man 
restricting his occupation to the art of making 
bpws, another to that of building houses, a 
third boats, and so on. This division of labor 
into trades was not, however, the result of an 
opinion that the general riches of the commu- 
nity would be increased by such an arrange- 
ment : but it must have arisen from the circum- 
stance of each individual so employed discover- 
ing that he himself could thus make a greater 
profit of his labor than by pursuing more va«> 
ried occupations. Society must have made 
considerable advances before this principle 
could have been carried into thelworksnop ; for 
it is only in countries which have attained a 
high degree of civilization, and in articles in 
which there is a great competition amongst the 
producers, that the most perfect system of the 
divisien of labor is to be observed. The prin- 
ciples on which the advantages of, this system 
depend hive been much the subject of discus, 
sion amongst writers of political economy ; but 
the relative ilnportance of their influence does 
not appear, in all cases, to have been estimated 
with sufficient precision. It is my intention, 
in the first instance, to state shortly those prin- 
ciples, and then to point out what appears to 
me to have been omitted by those who have 
previously treated the subject. 

160. First. Of the time required for learning. 
It will readily be admitted, that the portion of 
time occupied in the acquisition of any art will 
depend on the difficulty of its execution ; and 
that the greater the number of distin^ processes, 
the longer will be the time which the apprentice 
must employ in acquiring it. Five or seven 
years have been adopted, in a gpreat many 
trades, as the time considered requisite for a' 
lad to acquire a sufficient knowledge of his art, 
and to repay by his labor, during the latter por- 
tion of his time, the expense incurred by his 
master at its commencement. If, however, in- 
stead of learning all the different processes for 
making a needle, for instnuce, his attention be 
confined to one oiieration, a very small portion 
of his time will be consumed unprofitably at 
the commencement, and the whole of the rest 
of it will be beneficial to his master ; and if 
there be any competition amongst the masters, 
the apprentice will be able to make better 
terms, and diminish the period of his servitude. 
Again : the facility of acquiring skill in a sin- 
^e process, and the early p«'riod of life at 
whicn it can be made a source of profit, will in- 
duce a greater number of parents to bring up 
Uieir children to it; and from this circumstance, 
also, the number of workmen being increased, 
the wages will soon fiiU. 

lOk A certain quantity of material will be 



consumsd unprofitably, or spoiled, by every 
person who learns an art ; and, as he applies 
himself to each new process, he will waste a 
certain quantity of the raw material, or of the 
partly manufactured commodity. But whether 
one man commits this waste in acquiring suc- 
cessively each process, or many persons sepa. 
rately learn the several processes, the quantity 
of was tewill remain the same : in this view of 
thes ubject, therefore, the division of labor will 
neither increase nor diminish the price of the 
production. 

162. Second. Another source of the advan. 
tage resulting firom the division of labor is, that 
time is always lost from ohanging from one 
occapation to another. When the human 
hand, or the human head, has been for some 
time occupied in any kind of work, it cannot 
instantly cnange its employment with fuU ef* 
feet. The muscles of the limbs employed have 
acquired a flexibility during their exertion— and 
those to be put in action, a stiffness during 
rest — which renders every change slow and un. 
equal in the commencement. A similar result 
seems to take place in any change of mental 
exertion ; the attention bestowed on the new 
subject is not so perfect at the first commence- 
ment as it becomes after some exercise. Long 
habit also produces in the muscles exercised a 
capacity for enduring fatigue to a much greater 
degree than they could support under other 
circumstances. ' 

163. Another cause of the loss of time in 
changing from one operation to another, arises 
from the employment of different tools in the 
two processes. If these tools are simple in 
their nature, and Uie chanp*. is not frequently 
repeated, the loss of time is not considerable ; 
but in many processes of the arts the tools are 
of great delicacy, requiring accurate adjust, 
ment whenever they are usedt In many cases 
the time employed in adjusting, bears a large 
proportion to that employed in usins the tool. 
The sliding.rest, the dividinff and the drilling 
engine, are of this kind ; and hence in manu- 
factories of sufficient extent, it is found to be 
good economy to keep one machine constantly 
employed in one kind of work : one lathe, for 
example, having a screw motion to its sliding* 
rest along the whole length of its bed, is kept 
constantly making cylinders ; another, having 
a motion for rendering uniform the vel'^eity of 
the work at the point at which it passes the 
tool, is kept for facing surfaces ; whilst a third 
is constantly employed in cutting wheels. 

164. Thhfd. Skill acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the name processet. The constant re- 
petition of the same process necessarily pro- 
duces in the workman a degree of excellence 
and rapidity in his particular department, 
which is never possessed by one person wjho 
is obliged to execute many different processes. 
This rapidity is still farther increased, from the 
circumstance that most of the operations in 
factories, where the division of labor is carrid 
to a considerable extent, are paid for as pleee 
work. It is difficult to estimate in numbers 
the effect of this cause upon production. In 
nail.making, Adam Smith has stated that it is 
almost three to one ; for, he observes, that a 
smith accustomed to make nails, but whose 
whole business has not been that of a nailer, 
can make only from eight hundred to a thou« 
sand per day ; whilst a lad, who had never ex* * 
ercised any other trade, can make upwards of 
two thousand Uiree hundred a day. 

165. Upon an occasion when a large issue of 
bank-notes was required, a clerk at the Bank 
of England signed his name, consisting of ae« 
ven lectors, including the initial of his Chris* 
tian name, five thousand three hundred times 
during eleven working hours ; and he also ar- 
range the notes he had signed in parcels of 
fifty each. In different trades, the economy of 
production arising from this cause will neces* 
sarily be diflerent. The case of nail-making 
is, perhaps, rather an extreme one. It miut, 
however, be observed that, in one sense, this is 
[not a permanent source of advantage ; fbr, al- 
though it acts at the commeneemeot of an e«* 
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tablishmeat, yet every mouth adds to the skill 
of Uie workmen ; and at the end of three or 
four years they will not be very far behind those 
who have practised only the particular branch 
of their art. 

106. Fourth. The division of labor suggests 
the cofftrivance of tools and tnachinery to exe- 
cute its processes. When each process, by 
which any article is produced, is the sole occu- 

eation of one individual, his whole attention 
etng devoted to a very limited and simple ope- 
ration, any improvement in the form of his 
tools, or in the mode of using them, is much 
more likely to occur to his mind than if it 
were distracted by a greater variety of circum- 
stances. Such an improvement in the tool is 
generally the first step towards a machine. If 
a piece of metal is to be cut in a lathe, for exam- 
ple, there is one angle at which the cutting, 
tool must be held to insure the cleanest cut ; 
and it is quite natural that the idea of fixing 
the tool at that angle sliould present itself to 
an intelligent workman. The necessity of 
moving the tool slowly, and in a direction pa- 
rallel to itself, would suggest the use or a 
screw, a^d thus arises the sliding-rest. It was 
probably the idea of mounting a chisel in a 
frame, to prevent its cutting too deeply, which 
gave rise to the common carpenter^s plane. In 
cases where a blow from a hammer is employed, 
experience teaches the proper force required. 
The transition from the hammer, held >\n the 
hand to one mounted upon an axis, and litled 
regularly to a certain height by some mechani- 
cal contrivance, requires perhaps a greater de- 
gree of invention. Yet it is not difficult to per- 
ceive, that, if the hammer always fiills from 
the same height, its effect must be always the 
some. 

167. When each process has been reduced 
to the use of some simple tool, the union of all 
these tools, actuated by one moving power, 
constitutes a machine. In contriving tools and 
simplifying processes,, the operative workmen 
are, perhaps, most successful ; but it requires 
far other habits to combine into one machine 
the8e.scattered arts. A previous education as 
a workman in the peculiar trade is undoubted- 
ly a valuable preliminary ; but in order to make 
such combinations with any reasonable expec- 
tation of success, an extensive knowledge of 
machinery, and the power of making mechani- 
cal drawings, are essentially requisite. These 
accomplishments are now much more common 
than they were formerly; and their absence 
was, perhaps, one of the causes of the multi- 
tude of failures in the early history of many of 
our manufactures. 

166. Such are the principles usually assigned 
as the causes of the advantages resulting from 
the division of labor. As in the view I have 
taken of the question, the most important and 
influential cause has been altogether unnoticed, 
I shall re-state those principles in the words of 
Adam Smith : '' The great increase in the 

Suantity of work, which, in consequence of the 
ivision of labor, the same number of people 
are capable of performing, is owing to three 
different circumstances : first, to the increase 
of dexterity in every particular workman ; se. 
condly, to the saving of time, which is common- 
ly lost in passing from one species of work to 
another ; and, lastly, to the invention of a great 
number of machines, which facilitate and 
abridge labor, and enable one man to do the 
work of many." Now, although all these are' 
important causes, and each has its influence 
on the result, yet it appears to me, that any ex- 
planation of the cheapness of manufactured ar- 
ticles, as consequent upon the division of labor, 
would be incomplete if the following principle 
were omitted to oe stated. 

That the master manufacturer, by dividing 
the work to be executed into different pro- 
cesses, each requiring different degrees of skill 
and force, ean purchase exactly that precise 
quantity of both which is necessary for each 
process ; whereas, if the whole work were ex- 
ecuted by one workman, that person must 
possess sufficient skill to perform the most dif- 
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ficult, and sufficient strength to execute the 
most laborious, t>f the operations into which the 
art is divided.* 

169. As the clear apprehension of this prin- 
ciple, upon which so much of the economy 
arising from the division of labor depends, is of 
considerable importance, it may be desirable 
to illustrate it, by pointing out its precif^e and 
numerical application in some specific manu- 
facture. The art of making needhts in, per- 
hapsi that whicibi should have selected as com- 
prehending a very iarfl^ number of processes 
remarkably different in their nature ; but the 
less difficult art of pin-making has some claim to 
attention, from its having been used by Adam 
Smith, in kis illustration of the subject ; and I 
fim confirmed in th<^ choice, by the circum- 
stance of our possessing a very accurate and 
minute -descf iption of that art, as practised in 
Prance above half a century ago. 

170. Pin^making, In the manufacture of 
pins in England, the following proces.i4)8 are 
employed : 

Wire-drawing. L The brass wire used for 
making pins is purchased by the manufacturer 
in coils of about twenty^wo inches in diame- 
ter, each weighing about thirty.six pounds. 
The Qoils are wound off into smaller ones of 
about six inches in diameter, and between one 
and tWo pounds' weight. The diameter of this 
wire is now reduced by drawing it repeatedly 
through holes in steel plates, uutil it bt^onies 
of the size required for the sort of pins intended 
to be made. During the process of drawing 
the wire through these holes it becomes hard- 
ened, and it is necessary to anneal it in order 
to prevent its breaking; and to enable it to be 
still farther reduced it is annealp^l two or three 
times, according to the diminution of diameter 
required. The coils are then soaked in sul- 
phuric acid, largely diluted with water, in order 
to clean them, and are then beaten on stone for 
the purpose of removing any oxidated coating 
whicli may adhere to them. This process is 
usually performed by men, wlu> draw and clean 
from thirty to thirty^six pounds of wire a day. 
They are paid at the rate of &ye farthings per 
pound, and generally earn about 3«. 6d. per day. 

M. Perronet made some experiments on the 
extension the wire undergoes by this process 
at each hole : he took a piece of thick Swedish 
brass wire, and found its length to be before 
drawing, 3 feet 8 inches — afler passing the first 
hole, 5 feet 7 inches — ader passing the sncond 
hole, 7 feet 2 inches—and afler passing the 
third hole, 7 feet 8 inches. 

It was now annealed, and the lenglli IxTcame 
afler passjng the fourth hole, 10 feet 8 inches — 
aAer passing the fiflh hole, 13 feet 1 inch — afler 
passing the sixth hole, 16 feet 8 inches — and 
finally, afler passing through six oilier holes, 
144 feet. 

The holes througli which the wire wa.s drawn 
were not, in this experiment, of n^guUir de- 
creasing diameter; and it is extremely dif^Sicult 
to make such holes, and still more to preserve 
them in their original dimensions. 

171.. II. Straightening Wire. The coil of 
wire now passes into the hands of a woman, 
assisted by a boy or girl. A few nails, or iron 
pins, not quite in a line, are fixed into one end 
of a wooden table about twenty feet in length ; 
the end of tlie wire is passed alternately be- 
tween these nails, and is then pulled to the 
other Pud of the table. The objeet of this pro- 
cess is to straighten the wire, which had ac- 
quired a uniform curvature in the small coils 
into which it had been wound. The length 
thus straightened is cut off) and the remainder 
of the eoil is drawn into similar lengths. About 
seven narls or pins are employed in straighten, 
ing the wire, and their adjustment is a matter 
of some nicety. It seems that, by passing the 
wire between the first three nails or pins, a 
bend is produced in an opposite direction to 
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that which the wire had in the coil ; this bend/ 
by passing the next two nails, is reduced to 
another of larger curvature in the first direc. 
tion, and so on till the curvature is at last so 
large that it may be confounded with a straight 
line. 

172. 111. Pointing. A man next talies about 
three hundred of these straightened pieces in a 
parcel, and, putting them into a gauge, cuts off 
from one end, by means of a pair of shears, mov- 
ed by his foot, a j>ortion equal in length to ra- 
ther more than six pins. He continues this 
operation until the entire parcel is reduced into 
similar pieces. The next step is to sharpen 
the ends z for this purpose the operator sits be- 
fore a steel mill, which is kept rapidly re- 
volving ; and taking up a pared between the 
finger and thumb of each hand, he passes the 
ends before the mill, taking care with his fin- 
gers and thumbs to make each wire slowly re- 
volve upon its axis. The mill consists of a 
cylinder about six inches in diameter, and two 
and a half inches broad, faced with steel, which 
is cut in the manner of a file. Another cylin- 
der is fixed on the same axis at a few inches 
distant ; the file on the edge of which is of a 
finer kind, and is used for finishing off the 
points. Having thus pointed all the pieces at 
one end, he reverses them, and performs the 
same process on the other. This process re- 
quires considerable skill, but it is not unheal- 
thy ; whilst the similar process in needle-mak. 
ing is remarkably destructive of health. The 
pieces, now pointed at both ends, are next 
placed in gauges, and the pointed ends are cut 
off, bv means of shears, to the proper length of 
which the pins are to be made. The remain- 
ing portions of the wire are now equal to about 
four pins in length, and are again pointed at 
each end, and their ends again cut off. This 
process is repeated a third time, and the small 
portion of wire lefl in the middle is thrown 
amongst the waste, to be melted along wi^th 
the dust arising from the sharpenings. It is 
usual for a man, his wife, and a child, to join 
in performing these processes ; and they are 
paid at the rate of five farthings per pound. 
They can point from thirty-four to thirty-six 
and a half potlnds per day, and gain from 6a'. 
Qd. to 7s.f which may be apportioned thus : 
5f . 6d. the man, Is. the woman, 6d. to the boy 
or girl. 

173. IV. Twisting and Cutting the Heads. 
The next process is makinff the heads. For 
this purpose a boy takes a piece of wire, of the 
same diameter as the pin to be headed, which 
he fixes on an axis that can be made to revolve 
rapidly by means of a wheel and strap connect- 
ed with it. This wire is called the mould. He 
then takes a smaller wire, which, having pass- 
ed through an eye in a small tool held in his 
lefl hand, he fixes close to the bottom of the 
mould. The mould is now made to revolve 
rapidly by means of the right hand, and the 
smaller wire coils round it until it has covered 
the length of the mould. The boy now cuts 
the end of the spiral connected with the foot of 
the mould, and draws it off. When a sufficient 
Quantity of heading is thus made, a man takes 
from thirteen to twenty of these spirals in his 
lefl hand, between his thumb and three outer 
fingers ; these he places in such a manner that 
two turns of the spiral shall be beyond the up. 
per edge of a pair of shears, and with the fore- 
finger of the same hand he feels these two pro-' 
jecting turns. With his right hand he closes 
the shears ; and the two turns of the spiral be- 
ing cut off, drop into a basin. The position of 
the fore-finger prevents the heads from flying 
about when cut off. The workmen who cut 
the heads are usually paid at the rate of 2j^. to 
dd. per pound for large, but a higher price is 
given for the smaller heading. Out of this they 
pay the boy who spins the spiral ; he receives 
from Ad. to 6(2. per day. A good workman can 
cut from six to about thirty pounds of heading 
per day, according to its size. 

174. V. Heading. The process of fixing 
the head on the body of the pin is usually exe- 
cuted by Women and children. Each operator 
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fitts before a small stnel stake, having a cavity, 
into which one half of the intended head will 
fit ; immediately above is a steel die, having a 
corresponding cavity for the other half of the 
head : this latter die can be raised by a pedal 
moved by the foot. The cavities in the centre 
of these dies are connected with the edge by a 
small groove, to admit of the body of the pin, 
which is thus prevented from being flattened 
by the blow of the die. The operator with his 
\eii hand dips the pointed end of the body of a 
pin into a tray or heads; having passed the 
point through one of them, he carries it along 
to the other end with the fore-finger. He now 
takes the pin in the right hand, and places the 
head in the cavity of the stake, and, lifting the 
die with his foot, allows it to fall on the head. 
This blow tightens the head on the shank, 
which is then turned round, and the head re. 
eeives three or four blows on different parts of 
its circumference. The women and children 
who fix the heads are paid at the rate of Ijr. &d. 
for every twenty thousand. A skilful operator 
can with great exertion do twenty thousand per 
day, but from ten to fifleen thousand is the 
usual quantttjr ; children head a much smaller 
number, varying, of course, with the degree 
of their skill. The weiffht of the hammer is 
from seven to ten pounds, and it falls through 
a very small space, perhaps from one to two 
inches. About one per cent, are spoiled in the 
process ; these are picked out afterwards by 
women, and reserved with the waste from other 
processes for the melting-pot. The form of 
the dies in which the heads are struck is varied 
according to the fashion of the time ; but the 
repeated blows to which it is subject renders it 
necessary that it phould be repaired afler it has 
been used for about thirty pounds of pins. 

175. VI. Tinning. The pins are now fit to J 
be tinned, a process which is usually executed 
by a man, assisted by his wife, or by a lad. 
Tiie quantity of pins operated upon at this 
stage is usually fifly.six pounds. They are 
first placed in a pickle, in order to remove any 
grease or dirt from their surface, and also to 
render that surface rough, which facilitates the 
adherence of the tin with which they arc to be 
covered. They are then placed in a boiler full 
of a solution ot tartar and water, in which they 
are mixed with n quantity of tin in small grains. 
They are generally kept boiling for about two 
hours and a half, and are then removed into a 
tub of water, into which some bran has been 
thrown : this is for the nurpose of washing 
them. They are then taken oat, and, being 
placed in wooden trays, are well shaken in dry 
bran : this removes any water adhering to 
them ; and by giving the wooden tray a pecu- 
liar kind of motion, the pins are thrown up, 
and the bran gradually flics oif, and leaves 
them behind in the tray. The man who pickles 
and tins the pins usually gets one penny per 
pound for the work, and employs himself, 
during the boiling of one batch of pins, with 
drying those previously tinned. He can earn 
about 9«. per day ; but out of this he pays about 
'Ss. for his assistant. 

176. VII. Papering. The arranging of pins 
side by side in paper is generally periormed by 
women. The pins come from the last process 
in wooden bowls, with the points projecting in 
all directions. A woman takes up some, and 
places them on the teeth of a comb, whilst, by 
a few shakes, some of the pins fall back into 
the bowl, and the rest, being caught by their 
heads, arc detained between the teeth of the 
cotab. Having thus arranged them in a paraU 
lei direction, she fixes the requisite number be. 
twt en two piecee of Tron, having twenty-fivti 
small grooves, at equal distances ; and having 
previously doubled the paper, she presses it 
against the points of the pms until they have 
parsed through the two folds which are to re. 
tain them. The pins are then relieved from 
the grasp of the tool, ai«d the process repeated 
with others. A woman gains about Is. Gd. 
per day by papering ; but children are some, 
times employed, who earn from 6d. per day» 
and upwards. 



177. Having thus described the various pro. 
cesses of pin.making, without entering into the 
minuter details, and having stated the usual 
cost of each, it will be convenient to present a 
tabular view of the time occupied by each pro. 
cess, and its cost, as well as of the sums which 
can be earned by the persons who confine 
themselves solely to each process. As the rate 
of wages is itself fluctuatmg, and as the pricesf 
paid and quantities executed have been given 
between certain limits, it is not to be expected 
that this table can represent with the minutest 
accuracy the cost of each part ot the work, nor 
even that it shall accord perfectly with the 
prices above given : but it has been drawn up 
with some care, and will be quite sufficient for 
that general view, and for those reasonings 
which it is meant to illustrate. A table neany 
similar will be subjoined, which has been de- 
duced from a statement of M. Perronet, respect- 
ing the art of pin-making in France, about se- 
venty years ago. 

178. Enjrlish Manufacture. — ^Pins, ** Elev^ 
ciw," 5,54o weigh one pound ; " one dozen" = 
6,9S2 pins, weigh twenty ounces, and require 
six ounces of paper. 



Names of tiie Procow. 
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1. Drawing Wlre,($ 170) Man . 

2. Straightening of Uie ( Woiuau 

wire ($171). . if Girl . 

3. Pointing ($172) . . Man 

4. Twisting and culling ( Boy . 

tlie Ueailt (^ 173) i Man . 

5. Hendin; ($li4) . . Woman 
S. Tlnninc, or Whiten- S Man . 

ing (^275) . . if Ionian 
7. Papering ($ 176) . . W oiuan 



Ifonra. 
.3636 
.3000 
.3000 
3000 
.0400 
.0400 

4.0000 
.1071 
.1071 

S.13I4 



Pen'^e. 

1.^2900 
.S840 
.1490 

1.7730 
,0147 
.9103 

5.0000 

3333 
3.1973 



ill 

|8 S 

w a* 

d. 

3 



6 

3 

44 
J* 






60 
30 
1 6 



S3S 
51 

310 
3 

38 
001 
191 

W 
576 



7.6a» 19.0733 9330 

Numher of persons employed : Men, 4 ; Wo- 
men, 4 ; Children 2. Total, 10. 

179. Frewh Manufacture.-— Cotiioi 12,000 
pins, N. 6, each being eight-tenths of an Eng- 
lish inch in length ; with the cost of operation, 
—deduced from the observations and statement 
of M. Perronet, — as they were manufactured in 
FSrtoce about 1760. 
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Names of the Pn>cf«ei. 



3.^ 



l.Wire 

2. Straightening ofid cuttiiig 
''(Joafse Pointing. . . 
Turning Wlioel* . . 
Fine Pointing . 
INiroiag Wlieel . , . 
, Cutting off pointed cnde 
I Turning ^irnl • • • 
Catting off Heada . . 
f^iel to eiineal ditto . . 

5. Heaiiing 

g (Tartar for cleaning. . 
* I Tartar for wliitening . 

7. Papering 

Pftper 

Wfsar of Tool* . . . 



11 



Iloum*. 

1.2 
J. 2 
1.2 

.8 ' 
1.2 

.f> 

.8 






I? 



11 
1 

5Sf &^ il 

Pence. ^Pence. Pence. 
24.75 
.5 4.5 
.625 10.0 
.875 7.0 
.5 9.373 
.5 4.75 
.375 7.5 
.125 3.0 
.375 5.625 



13.0 .333 4.25 



4.8 



.J 



2.0 



.125 

.5 
.5 



1.0 
2.0 



24.3 4.708 



IdO. It appears from the analysis we hnve 
given of the -irt of pin-making, that it occupies 
rather more thtui seven hours and a half of time, 
for ten dilfercnt individuals working in succes- 
sion on the same material, to convert it into a 
pound of pins ; and that the total expense of! 
their labor, each being paid in the joint ratio of 
his skill and of tlie time he is employed, 
amounts very nearly to U. Id. . But from an 
examination of the first of these tablrs, it appears 
that the wages earned by the persons employ- 
ed vary from 4J</. per day to 6<., and conse. 
quently the skill which is required for their re- 
spective employments may be measured by 
th^se sums. Now it is evident, that if one per- 
son be required to make the whole pouna of 
pins, he must have skill enough to earn Jibout 



* The expense of mming the whe*"! appears tn have ariwn 
ftom Uie peraon eo occupied being unemployed daring half hiii 
lime, wfailat the pointer went to aoutiier manufactory. 



5«. *M. per day whilst he is pointing the wires 
or cutting off the heads from the spiral coil — 
and Off. when he is whitening the pins ; which 
three operations together would occupy Uttle 
more than the seventeenth part of his time. It 
is also apparent, that during more than one 
half of his time he roust be earning only 1«. Zd. 
per day in putting on the heads, although his 
skill, if properly employed, would, in the same 
time, produce nearly nve times as much. If, there- 
fore, we were to employ, for each of the pro- 
cesses, the man who whitens the pins, and who 
earns %$. per day, even supposing that he could 
make the pound of puis in an equally short 
time, yet we must pay him for his time 46.14 
pence, or about 3<. 10c{. The pins would, there, 
fore, cost in making, three times and three quar- 
ters as much as they now do by the application 
oi the division of labor. The' higher the skill 
required of the workman in any one process of 
a manufacture, and the smallej: the time during 
which it is employed, so much the greater will 
be tlie advantage of separating that process 
from the rest, and devoting one person's atten- 
tion Entirely to it. Had we selected the art oi 
needle-making as our illustration, the economy 
arising from the division of labor wotiJd have 
been still larger, for the process of tempering 
the needles requires great skill, attention, and 
experience ; and although from three to four 
thousand are tempered at once, the workman 
is paid a very hign rate of wages. In another 
process of the same art, dry-pointing, which is 
also executed with great rapidity, the wages 
earned by the workman reacn from 7«. to 12^., 
15«., and even, in some instances, to 20jr.ji day ; 
whilst other procejsses in the same art are car- 
ried on by children paid at the rate of Oi2. jper 
day. 
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[From the New^ York Farmer.] 
Fair of thb American Ikstitutb. — ^Bv a 
circular, dated July 4th, 1883, we perceive that 
the Sixth Annual Fair of the American Insti- 
tute is to be held in this city on the ISth oAOcto- 
ber next. To the whole community this fair is 
of interest, affording to the manufacturer an 
opportunity to convince his coimtrymen of the 
increasing excellence of the products of one of 
the great sources of wealth to our prosperoun 
country. To tlie mechanic, a place to deposit^ 
for admiring crowds, the specimens of mecha- 
nical skill and ingenuity in the useful and or- 
namental arts of life. To the merchant, ati 
evidence that American products are enlarging 
the sources of our commercial greatne^is. To 
the farmer, an opportunity to see what mecha- 
nical ingenuity is doing in improving agri- 
cultural implements, in inventing machinery, 
enabling him to increase the products of bus 
farm, with less labor; and what positive 
evidence there is of the flourishing condition of 
American arts and manufactures, and of their 
varied and increasing callsljon the numerous 
productions of the soil ; and to the ladies, one 
of the most pleasing and profitable exhibitions 
of the articles of cultivated taste, to tlie im- 
provement of which they have greatly eontri- 
biited, and they are now again invited to make 
a displav of those things that prove that the 
hand and the mind of the fair sex are cot only 
adding to the refinements and comforts of do- 
mestic life, but augmenting the resources of 
national prosperity. 

Troublerome Weed, (hUhospermum Ar^ 
vense.) — ^This veed, sometimes called steen- 
crout, stone-weed and wheat-tliief, is very 
troublesome in some sections of our State. A 
writer in the Genesee Farmer considers sum- 
mer crops unfavorable to its progress, and that 
two crops of buckwheat in succession will 
subdue it. 

Peach STo.NES.-«--This is the season for pre- 
serving peach pits. They may be sown broad- 
cast, or planted in drills, in autumn, and har- 
rowed in, or covered to a very moderate depth. 
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Planting Vinbs Deep. — N. Hcrbcmont, in 
the Southern Agriculturist, advocates the phm 
of planting vinetf deep, and suppressing yearly 
the surface roots. Thus managed the £uit win 
not be subject to rot, as the roots will not be 
subject to such sudden extremes of moisture 
and dryness. 

Raibino Turnips. — ^Mr. W. Keese, of Peru, 
N. Y. gives the following method of preparing 
his ground : 

"1 have raised very tine turnips for two 
years nast, simply by A^ncing a small piece of 
ground about the first of June, ploughing it, and 
yarding my sheep on it, at night, until about 
the middle of July, when the seed was sowed 
and harrowed in. In this way I have not failed 
of having very large and very Ane turnips." 

Cooking Cauliflowers. — ^This we consider 
one of the best vegetables that graces our 
table. . Although it is almost universally 
acknowledged to be a superior vegetable, yet 
our gardeners find but Uttle encouragement 
in raisinf^ the plant. ' The following directions 
for cookinjr it are from the Genesee Farmer : 

**Cut on* the middle size when close and 
white, trim off the outside leaves, cut the stalks 
off flat at the bottom, and let it lie in salt and 
water a little while ; tlien put it into boiling 
water W|th a handful of salt in it ; have plenty 
of water and keep the vessel uncovered; skim 
the water well until it is well parboiled. Next 
it should be immersed in cola water for some 
time, say fifteen minutes, till it is nearly wanted 
for the table, then on being boiled for a few 
minutes it will become more firm and crisp 
than if cooked in tlie usual way, that is, with- 
out 'being immersed in cold water. A small 
cauliflower will require from fifteen to twenty 
minuter, and a large one from twenty to twenty 
Ave minutes to cook ; the rule is to take it up as 
soon as a forI( will enter the stem easily, a mi. 
nute or two longer boiling will spoil it, and its 
excellence may be destroyed by an ignorant or 
careless manner of preparing it for the table. 

" It may be eaten with the gravy from the meat, 
or drawn butter, or with vinegar, as best suits. 
If it is designed to imitate sreen peas, a little 
loaf sugar, previously made fine, should be 
sprinkled over it immediately before serving. It 
should never be forgotten by the cook that the 
water must be boiling wlienever the cauliflower 
is put into it, whether once or twice, and should 
be skimmed during the timr it is cooking. 

•' Mcdiga, June 28, 1833." 

Rb.potti NO Plants. — Those plants that were 
not re.potted in the spring should be during this 
month ; and those in small pots should be trans, 
ferred to larger ones witliout disturbing the ball 
of earth. 

BvoDiNG. — ^Those who neglected to attend 
to this pleastug operation in July, should not 
fail to make the most of August. The choic 
est roses may be budded on the common stocks. 
Young fruit trees, particularly the peach, can 
be propagated by budding. The most common 
method is cutting through the bark of the stock 
at right angles in the shape of a T, and care, 
fully raising the bark sunlcient to insert the 
bu<i. A piece of court or sticking plaster, some 
grading. wax, or pieces of matting made oily, 
should be provided, to secure the bud. The 
sliarper the knife used the better. The follow- 
ing directions for taking the bud are from 
Goodseirs Farmer : 

*< Holding the scion by the lower, and com- 
mence the cut about a quarter of an inch above 
the bud, scalping off a thm piece of the wood 
with the bark varying from half to three quar. 
ters of an inch in length. Taking tliis by the 
petiole or leaf stem, which shorild he cut to 
half an inch in length, slip the kuife along upon 
the upper end, gently pressing tiie blade 
upon tne surface, which, as it passes the v>oint 
of the wood« will cause that to rise a little from 
the bark, slip the edge of tlie knife under it, and 
witli the ball of the thumb press the wood be- 
tween it and the knife, and raise it gently from 



the bark. When the wood is tlius detached 
from the bark, examine whether that part of it 
which enters the bud has been torn away, if 
so, the bud is destroyed, and ^should be rejected. 
The wood of the bud should remain level with 
the bark, in order that, when set, it may rest 
upon and unite with the stock, otherwise the 
bud would die after setting, although the bark 
might unite perfectly." 

Cherry and Peach Stones. — These should 
be preserved much more generally than they 
are. Were farmers in the habit of preserving 
them, fruit trees would be far more common. 
By planting a few drills in the comer of the 
garden, the farmer would always be supplied 
with these tr^es to set out about liis house, in 
his orchard, and in unoccupied places of hid 
fields. The best way is to have a box contain- 
ing earth, in which the stones, or pits, should 
be put, and covered while they are fresh ; for, 
they often lose their vegetating property, if 
allowed to become very dry. In the spring they 
can be planted. 

GoonaBLL's Genesee Farmer. — ^We have 
received the first number of a weekly periodi- 
cal with this titl^, published at Rochester, N. 
Y. Mr. Goodsell has been extensively and cre- 
ditably known as the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, commenced two or three years ago at 
the same place. The exertions of Mr. G. to 
improve the condition of agriculture, entitle him 
to general encouragement, particularly of west- 
ern New- York. 

Farmer's Journal. — A monthly periodical, 
in quarto form, has just made its appearance 
at Rutland, Vt. under the editorial charge of 
E. Maxham. Both the editorial and selected 
matter bespeak its usefhlness. 

New YorJk State Agricultural School-^HamU' 
ton CoUere. By A Practical Farmer. 
[For the New- York Farmer.] 
Mr. Editor, — ^In your June number, page 
163, is an article on the important subject of 
a State Agricultural School. I like your ideas 
much, with tlie exception of those in the close 
of the article. You there say that, "incase 
the experimental farm is coiinected with the 
college, it will be requisite to substitute ponie 
studies more intimatelv connected with agri- 
culture for those much less so, for the agricul. 
tural students. The society should have a vote 
in the government of the college, and the ap- 
pointnient of the superiutendaiit of the farm, 
and of the gardener.'' In respect to the studies, 
the reverse should be the arrangement ; tliey 
should be selected and adapted to tlie wants of 
those who arc intended for agricultural life, and 
some of these studies sliould be dispensed with, 
and others attended to in their place, to accom- 
modate those who intend to pursue other call- 
ings. Let the institution be agricultural in all 
its characteristic traitf^. Let all the students be 
requireo to labor, and become acquainted with 
the practical details of fiimiing and gardening 
operation.^. The government, too, should be 
principallj^ under that of trustees appointed by 
the society, and the legislature, or regents ef 
the university. 

It is well known that this once flourishing 
and very promising college labors under many 
embarrassments. By a notice in the Utica Sen- 
tinel of the 9th July, I perceive a second and 
last appeal to the inhabitants of that place, call- 
ing upon them to take immediate measures 
for its relief. Should tlie appeal fail, *' the doors 
of the college,** saj's the writer, "will be 
closed.*' I do not know the result of that 
meeting ; but I am very sanguine that the pre- 
sent friends of the college would find their views 
more fully promoted, by converting it into an 
agricultural institution, than persevering in this 



present struffgling and agonizing course. Let 
the contemplated change go into full operation, 
and studMits would fiock to the institution from 
all parts of the United States. Let it be con- 
ducted with prudence, judgment, and ability, — it 
would be continually increasing in the affection 
of the people at large. The prejudices of the 
farming communitv would rapidly wear away, 
and they soon would become its most devoted 
and permanent supporters. In this section of 
the state the union of labor and study, of theory 
and practice, meets with hicreasing admirers 
among farmers. A Practical Farmer. 

Vernon, N. Y. July 15, 1833. 

Simple Apparatus for Preparing Silk Cocoons 
for Reeling. By R. M. W. [For the New- 
York Farmer.] 
Mr. Brewers suggestion about reeling 
silk, is an improvement on the usual practice, 
but I think is yet susceptible of amendment. 
Make a box 12 inches square, 2^ feet long, 
of inch boards, put on a bottom and bore 4 or 
6 holes near tiie edges, on the inside lay a 
square board smaller than the bottom by an 
inch all round the jides ; pover the spacees be- 
tween the sides and false bottom with tin, with 
small holes punched like a lantern, then put 
on the cover witii hinges, which cover should 
be forced with a small gimblet in squares of 
one inch ; take a coffee pot, put in it half a gal- 
lon of whiskey, or any cheap proof spirits; 
set the coffee pot on some live coals and the 
spirit will soon boil, and the steam uill pass 
off through the spout, and may be easily led 
into the bottom of the wooden box. Let the 
box be filled with Cf»coons, and the hot steam 
thrown on them ; it will soon kill all the mil- 
lers, and dissolve the gluey matter of the co- 
coons, which ivill reel much better than from 
the water-bath. The steam of the spirits is 
a much greater solvent than water ; the holes 
in the cover will letid the steam through the 
box, and the tin and holes at the bottom will 
allow any water to escape, which may be 
condensed during the oi>eration. I hope yet 
to see the silk culture and reeling very ex- 
tensively attended to in our country, and think 
much iniprovonient will be made ailer a little 
experience. Yours, dec. R. M. W. 
Potter, July 4lh, 1833. 

To destroy the Canada Thistle. By W. W. 
Powell. [For the New. York Fanner, and 
American Gardener's Magazine.] 
Mr. Editor, — Your Farmer of this- month 
has just come to hand, in which 1 perceive an 
inquiry by A. K. B. respecting the destruc- 
tion of that pest, the Canada Thistle. Many 
plans for the attainment of that object are al. 
ready before the public, but there is one whicfi 
I do not recollect to have seen published. It 
was mentioned to me by an agc^J man, who 
has had long experience as a farmer. lie as- 
sured me that he had frequently triinl it, and 
had not in a single instance failed of success. 
The plan is, to mow the thistles immediately 
after a honey dew. This information being 
recent to me, has deprived n\e of the op|)ortu. 
nity of testing its truth by actual experiment, 
but shall do so as soon as an op|)ortunity is af- 
forded. When the honey dew has fallen, may 
be known by touching the« tongue to a leaf 
which is wet with it. Every farmer proba- 
bly knows that honey dew is sweet ; let them 
try the experiment, if it should prove success- 
ful, it is an easy way of extirpating what eve- 
ry farmer shouid wage war with, until this 
enemy, so very tenacious df life, is completely 
routed. Respectfully, 

Westkl W. Powrll. 
Milton, Saratoga county, June 18, 18331. 
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Potato Pvddimo. — ^lu the hmnds of &n eco- 
Domica] housekeeper, no vegetable can afford 
a greater variety of cheap and vrholeaome pre- 
paration than the potato. The following is Dr. 
Kitchener's direction lor a cottage potato pud. 
ding: 

Peel, boil, and mash, a couple of pounds of 
potatoes ; beat them up into a smooth batter, 
with about three quarters of a pint of milk, two 
ounces of moist sugar, and two or three beaten 

Bake it about three quarters of an hour. 

Three ounces of currants or raisins may be 
added* 

Leave out the milk and add three ounces of 
butter, it will make a very nice cake. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Thk North Asierican Rkview, No. LXXX. — 
Boftofi ; Charues Bowkn. — The opening article of 
this number is a spirited and rapid, but charming 
lietice of the life, writings and character oi-Maiiatne 
dc Slaelt suggested by an essay of Benj» Con9tanL 
We wish we had room for the whole of it—^but as 
that is impossible, we make an extract in which a 
propos of her great work on Germany, and to ac- 
count for what is called her boldnoss in publishing 
a work shocking so many French prejudices, a paral. 
lei is instituted between the French and German 
ebaracter. 

The German philosophers, beginning witn Leib. 
nitz had boldly opposed the doctrines of the mate- 
rialist philosophy, but Voltaire had erected against 
Leibnitx his whole battery of wit in his Candide, 
where, Uke a mocking demon, or like Nero, exult, 
ing over the ruins of the Imperial City, he laughs 
at the misery of his own species. 

BtBidtB, the antipathy existing in France to every 
thing appertaining to Germany was so strong, that, 
until its literature and the character of the nation 
were better known, it was impossible to penetrate 
the triple wall of vanity, self.interest and national 
prejudice, with which France was surrounded. — 
Nor was there perhaps any period, when the na- 
tienal vanity was at greater height. Though the 
dearly bought fruits of the Revolution were gradu- 
ally perishing, the glory attached to their victoriuas 
arms consoled the nation in general. If enslaved, 
they were led out Co battle, and their chains were 
wreathed with laurel. 

The opposition betwoen the French and German 
eharaetar had remained as strongly pronounced, as 
in die first periods of their history. Tacitus de- 
^eribes the ancient Germans as worshipping the Su. 
preme tfeing in the deep silence of the forests, and 
disdaining all human emblems of the IMvinity, — 
while the Gauls are represented by Cesar as a gay 
and superstitious people, governed by fanatical 
prieats, and adoring God in temples, under the form 

of irasges. 

* Upon the small surface of our little Europe,* 
•ays M. de Villers, * Nature, in one of her capri. 
ees, has taken pleasure in bringing together by the 
boundaries of their territory two nations, which she 
has placed by their genius and character at the two 
eztremet of the intellectual line, which it is given 
to man to traverse. These are the French and the 
Germans. Thongh some shades of resemblance are 
eommon to both in the present modification of the 
Earepean character, they offer in their general ideas 
and in the views which they take of life, such con. 
tradictions, and such total opposition, that it appears 
as if all means of understanding one another v^ere 
impracticable, and all efforts to do so, superfluous.' 

He goes on to ei^lain the causes of thisdiflerence, 
by the ingenious but fanciful theory adopted by a mo- 
dem s^'bool of philosophy, to account for the differ, 
ent organization of plants and animals, which it refers 
to the combined action of the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces. According to this theory, the plant 
is a portion of the centrifugal, planetary or terrestrial 
foree, attracted externally, and retained there by 
centripetal, astral or solar forces. The animal, on 
the contrary, is a portion of solar force, surprized and 
enveloped by a terrestrial one,-^ spark of Divinity 
immured in clay. 

According to M. de Villers, the eolar force has in 



the French nature been equally combined with or 
spread through the terrestrial element, whence arise 
the irritability and mobility of the whole masr, its 
exquisite powers of perception, and the vivacity of 
its convmunications with the external world; — ^while 
in the German nature, the celestial fire is condensed 
into one pure flame, burning in the intellectual sane 
tuary. Hence the German is less strongly attracted 
by objects affecting the senses, but is capable of an 
internal strength of meditation, that occasions his 
intellectual irritability to be greater, and gives him a{ 
totally different sphere of enjoyment. 

Solitude does not suit a Frenchman, even in sor. 
row. His disposition is sociable, and be must hate 
one to whom he may recount his griefs, and who 
may adaiiie the philosophy with which he supports 
them, iiie woods and the rocks are not fitting 
echoes for a hon'tnot or an epigram. He prefers a 
city life, with agreeable companions, to whom he 
may talk of the charms of solitary meditation.^ 
Madame de Stacl in her lively description of the 
file of Interlakon, observes that she met various Fa. 
risian ^Ugans in the streets of Unterseen, listening 
to the roaring of the waterfalls in the Swiss valleys, 
and endeavoring to secure a suflicien; portion of en. 
nai amongst the mountains, to enable them to return 
with a fresh zest to the gayeties of Paris. 

The Germans live in a world of their own, which 
consoles them for the bleak world that environs them, 
as well as for the nullity of their political existence. 
One of their most distinguished writers remarks, 
that 'the English have the empire of the sea, the 
French of the earth, and the Germans of the air.* 

In their ardent desire to see nature restored to her 
moral rights, the Germans were carried too far; and 
while the French materialised mind, they spiritualis- 
ed matter. Thus, while one of these schools of phi. 
losophy renders us unworthy of heaven, the otaer 
unfits us for earth. But the German philosophy at 
least is the faithful ally of rehgion, while in the 
French they stand at the opposite sides of the barrier, 
like rival knights prepared for mortal encounter. 

It required all the genius of Madame de Sucl and 
all the celebrity attached to ber name, to obtain even 
a patient hearing from the French public, when she 
undertook to unveil to them the riches of German 
literature, and the superiority of German philosophy. 
It required a grace and tact peculiar to herself, to 
make her way through a host of difficulties ; and we 
cannot but admire the clearness with which she pene. 
trates the German charscter, apparently impenetra- 
ble to a French imderstanding. 

Art II is a long and useful paper on the instruc 

tion of the blind. Art. III^ on phrenology, hardly 

decs justice, as it seems to us, to what there is 

really sound and of a tendency to improve at any 

rate our usual systems of education, in Phrenology. 

It is written msnifestly by a total unbeliever in this 

science* We had marked some time ago in Kid^t 

Bridgewater Treatise, on the adaptation of external 

nature to the physical wants of man, a chapter on 

this subject that struck us as giving just credit, to 

what Phrenology really has accomplished, and defi. 

ning sagaciously the limits within which it may be 

looked upon as a wise and sure guide. We will find 

an opportunity to publish it ; meanwhile we need 

hardly add, that Dr. Kidd*s views differ materially 

from those of this number. Art, IV speaks with 

praise and discrimination of Cushing's Reminiscen. 

ees in Spain. Art. V, on the Penitentiary system of 

the United States, affords an analysis of the report 

of Messrs. Beaumont and de TncquevUle on the 

prisons and prison discipline of the United States. 

This report, translated by Dr. Lieher, and accompa- 

aieo with many explanatory notes from his hand, will, 

we understand, be shortly published by Carey, Lea 

^ Blanehard^ of Philadelphia, when we shall take 

occasion to speak at some lengtli of it. Art. VI 

gives to the various publications of Mrs. Child, a 

native writer of approved talent, a deserved meed of 

applause. The following poem, now for the first 

time seen by us, from her pen, is admirable. The 

subject is the painting by Vanderlyn, of Marine seated 

amid the ruins of Carthage. 

* Pillars aro fUlen at thy f^t, 
FaruTH 4ulYf*r ki the air, 
A pmstraie city Is thy wat,^ 
And thou alone an ihere. 

Ne chnnfo oomex o'er thy noMe brow, 
Though ruin It around tUevi 



Thine eve-bean burns as protidly now, 
As wbea the laural erowncd thee. 

It eannoc bead thy lofW soul 

Though friends and lane depart ; 
The car of Fate may o'er thee roti. 

Nor crush thy Roman heart. 

And Genius hath electric power. 

Which earth can never tame ; 
Bright suns may scorch, and dark ckradslowtr,-*- 

Its flush issdUthe same. 

The dreams we loved in early lifb, 

May mett like mist away: 
Hh^b thoughts may svcm, *nad pasahm's strifc. 

Like Carthage in decay. 

And proud hopes In the homsa heart 

May be to ruin hurled. 
Like mouldering uionnmeitta of art 

Heaped ou a sleeping werld. 

Yet tliere Is sometliing wlU not die, 

Where life hath eoce been fatr ; 
8ome lowering thoughu still tear cm high, 
Some Roman lingers there ! ' 

Art. VII is devoted to a notice of Vavgkmiff Me- 
nutriah of the Stuarte. This is the Puritan history of 
those scenes which led to the revolution of 1688 ; 
and with Hume as the Protestant, and Lingard as the 
Catholic historian ot those same scenes and evente 
this impartial inqnirer may now have A lair ehanee ef 
arriving at the truth. We should think that a repub* 
lication of theseVolumes, which we know only from 
this review of them, would be found profitable in this 
country, where the principles for which the Puritaaa 
contended, and which their historian vindicates, bave 
taken deep root. Art. VIII^ on the Uniok, Is the 
sequel and conclusion of the able article on the same 
general subject in the January number, and will be 
found not less deserving of attention, nor written 
with less force of reasoning, or warmth of patriotic 
feeling. Art. /X, which is the concluditig one, on 
the volume lately published by Mr. Sparks— the bio* 
grapher of Goueemevr Aferrts, and the editor of iSbm 
Washington papers— of the private, familiar letter* 
of Benjamin Franklin, gives us the opportunity of 
saying here, what we ought to have said before, on 
receiving the volume itself, that in presenting it te 
the public, Mr. Sparks has acquired new claims to its 
gratitude, as having mainly contributed to dispel the 
lurking prejudice yet entertained by many against the 
character of old Franklin. We w^re ourselves, we 
confess, of the number of doubters about some parts 
of his character ; but we acknowledge our error. Ws 
recommend the volume itself to our readers, mean- 
time we will here give them a sportive letter of Frank* 
lin before the Revolution had made him an Amen, 
can. It was written to a young lady, at the house of 
whose mother in London he had been on a visit. 

* Pasis, 14 SKpTKMSca, 1767. 

* I am always pleased with a letter from yon, and 
flatter myself you may be sometimes pleased ia re- 
ceiving one from me, though it should be of little in* 
portance, such as this, which is to consist ef a few 
occasional remarks made here, and in my journey 
hither. 

*Soon after I left you in that agreeable society ai 
Bromley, I took the resolution of making a trip 
with Sir John Pringle into France. We went out 
on the dSth past. All the way to Dover we were 
furnished with post-chaises, hung so as to lean for* 
ward, the top coming down over one*s eyes, Uke a 
hood, as if to prevent one*s seeing the country ; 
which being one of my great pleasures, I was en- 
gaged in perpetual disputes with the innkeepers, ost* 
lers, and postillions, about getting the straps tsken 
up a hole or two before, and let down as much be- 
hind, they insisting that the chaise leaning forward 
was an ease to the horses, and that the contrary 
would kill them. I suppose the chaise leaning for* 
ward looks to them like a willingness to go forward* 
and that its banging back shows reluctance. They 
added other reasons, that were no reasons at all, and 
made me, upon a hundred occasions, almost wish 
that mankind had never been endowed with a rea* 
soning faculty, since they know so little how to make 
use of it, and so often mislead themselves by it, and 
that they had been ftimished with a good sensible 
instinct instead of it. 

* At Dover, the next morm'ng, we embarked for 
Calais Mrith a number of passengers, who had never 
bofoik-e been at sea. They would previously meke a 
hearty breakftist, beeanse, if the wind should fiul, 
we might not get over till supper time. Deubtli 
they thought, that when the^ had paid for 
breakfast they had a right to it* and that when they 
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hftd swallowed it they were eture of it. But they hmd t 
•carce been out half an hour, before the lea laid 
claim to it, and they were obliged to deliver it up. 
80 it eeems there are uncertainties, even beyond 
those between the cup and the lip. It ever you go 
to sea, take my advice and live sparingly a day or 
two before hand. The sickness, if any, will be lighu 
er and sooner over* We got to Calitis that evening. 

1 Various impositions we suffered from boatmen, 
porters and the like, on both sides the water. I know 
not which are most rapacious, the English or French 
bat the latter have, with their knavery, most polite- 
ness. 

The roads we found equally good with those in 
England, in some places paved with smooth stones, 
like our new streets, for many miles together, and 
rows of trees on each side, and yet there are no turn, 
pikes. But then the poor peasants complained to us 
grievously, that they were obliged to work upon 
the roads full two months in the* year, without be. 
ing paid for their labor. Whether this is the truth, 
or whether, like Englishmen, they grumble, cause 
or no cause, I have not yet been able fully to inform 
myself. 

* The women we saw at Calais, on the road, at 
Boulogne, and in the inns and villagos, were gene- 
rally of dark compleiions ; but arriving at Abbevile 
we found a sudden change, a multitude of both wo- 
men and men in that place appearing remarkably 
fair. Whether this is owing to a small colony of 
spinners, wooLcombers and weavers brought hither 
from Holland with the woollen manufactory about 
sixty years ago, or their being less exposed to the 
sun« than in other places, their business keeping 
them much within doors, I know not. Perhaps, as 
in some other cases, different causes may club in 
producing the effect, but the effect itself is certain. 
Never was it in a place of greater industry, wheels 
and looms going in every house. 

« As soon as we left Abbeville, the swarthiness 
returned. I speak senerally ; for here are some fair 
women at Paris, who, I think, are not whitened by 
art. As to rouge, they don't pretend to imitate na. 
ture in laying it on. There is no ^dual diminu. 
tion of the color, from the full bloom m the middle of 
the cheek to the faint tint near the sides, nor does 
it show itself differently in different faces, t have 
not had the honor of being at any lady's toilette to 
see how it is laid on, but I fancy I can tell you how 
it is or may be done. Cut a hole of three inches di. 
ameter in a piece of paper ; place it on the side of 
your &ce in such a manner, as that the top of the 
bole may be just under the eye ; then, with a brush 
dipped in the color, paint the face and paper toge. 
ther : so when the paper is taken off, there will re. 
main a round patc^ of red exactly the form of the 
hole. This is the mode, from the actresses on the 
stage upwards, through all rnnks of ladies, to the 
princesses of the blood ; but it stops there, the 
Queen not using it, having in the serenity, compla. 
eencet and benignity, that shine so eminently in, or 
rather through her countenance, sufficient beauty, 
though now an old woman, to do extremely well 
without it. 

^ You see I speak of the Qaeen as if I had seen 
her ; and so I have, for you must know I have been 
at court. We went to Versailles last. Sunday, and 
had the honor of being presented to the Kinff ; he 
spoke to both of us very graciously and very cheer, 
fully, is a handsome man, has a very lively look, and 
appears younger than he is. In the evening we were 
at the Grand Concert, where the family sup in pub. 
lie. The table was half a hollow square, the ser. 
vice gold. When either made a sign for drink, the 
word was ipven by one of the waiters, d boire pour 
U RoUor, a Itoire powr la Reine» Then t^o persons 
came from within, the one with wine and the other 
with water in earafes; each drank a little glass of 
what he hrought, and then put both the carafe* with 
a glass on a salver, and then presented it. Their 
distance from each other was such as that other 
chairs might have been placed between any two of 
them. An officer of the court brought us up through 
the crowd of spectators, and placed Sir John so as 
to stsnd between the Queen and Madam Vjctoire. — 
The King ulked a good deal to Sir John, asking 
many questions about our royal family ; and did me 
too the honor of taking some notice of me ; that is 
saying enough ; for I would not have you think me 
so much pleased with this king and queen, as to have 
a whit less regard than I used to have for ours. No 
Frenchman shall go beyond me in thinking my own 
king and queen tlM very best in the world, and the 
most amiable. 

-*The civilhies we every where receive gi>e us 
the strongest impressions of French politeness. 
it seems to be a point settled here universallyi that 



strangers are to be- treated with respect; and one 
has just the same deference shown one here by be. 
ing a stranger, as in England by being a lady. The 
custonuhouse officers at Port St. Denis, as we en. 
tered Paris, were about to seize two dozen of excel, 
lent Bordeaux wine given us at Boulogne, and which 
we brought with us ;- but as soon ss they found we 
were strangers, it was immediately remitted on that 
account. At the Church of Notre Dame, where we 
went to see a magnificent illumination, with figures, 
d&c. for the deceased Dauphiness, we found an im- 
mense crowd, who were kept out by guards 1 but 
the ofiicer being told, that we were strangers from 
England, he immediately admitted us, accompanied 
and showed us every thing. Why don't we prac 
tise this urbanity to Frenchmen ? Why should they 
be allowed to outdo us in any thing ? 

*Travelling4S one way of lengthening life, at least 
in appearance. It is but a fortnight since we left 
London, but the variety of scenes we have gone 
through makes it seem equal to six months living in 
one place. Perhaps I have suffered a greater change, 
too, in my own person, than I could have done in 
six years at home. I had not been here six davs, 
before my tailor and perruquier had transformed me 
into a Frenchman. Only think what a figure I make 
in a little bag. wig, and with naked ears ! They told 
me I was become twenty years younger, and looked 
very gallant.' 

TuE Efficacy of a Motrbs's Prayess Illub- 

TRATKU IN THE CoNVKSSION OF St. AUOVSTIN, BlSH- 

OP OF Hippo. New York : Swoeds, Stanfoed &. 
Co.— This narrative, for such it is, in simple and 
unadorned language, of the life of St. Augustine, 
was prepared by the Rev. Mr. Seabury, one of the 
Instructors in the Flushing Institute,, for the benefit 
of the scholars ; and is so well done as to have been 
rightly judged worthy of more extensive dissemina. 
tion. It is accordingly printed as a tract ; and we 
commend it to notice, as a renewed evidence of the 
value of that most blessed and probably most perms, 
nent of all mere human influences—a mother's early 
love and care. 

Tales and Novels, by Maeia Edoewoetu. Vol. 
VI. — Harper^ Uniform Edition. Belinda occnpies 
this volume of this very pretty and well printed edi- 
tion which is, as our readers may remember, to be 
completed in nine volumes. 

The Peemium. — Carey, Xeo, ^ Blanchard^ Phils, 
delphia. — This is a pretty little volume, designed, 
as its name implies, ss a reward to diligent students, 
and compiled with a view to render it, in a higher 
degree than the annuals generally or other similar 
books of which the chief value consists in the luxu. 
ry of typography and embellishment — ^instructive as 
well as attractive. The selections here are well 
made — taken firom approved European aud American 
writers, both in verse and prose, and may be read 
and re read whhout loss of interest. 

Stanley Buxton ; hy the author 0/ * Laurie Todd, 
&c. Philadelphia, E. L. Caeey dc A. Haet. 

GoDOLPniN, J. ds J. Harper, New York. 

Dbloeaine ; by the Aittboe of * Cales Wiluams.* 

Tub Libeaey of Romance : Philadelphia, Carey, 
Lea A Blanchard : Vols. IV, V, and VI, comprising 

The Stolen Chtlo ; by John Gait, Esq. 

The Bonum an ; a Tale of the Times of Wat Tyler ; 

The Slavb-King ; from the Bug Jargsl of Victor 
Hugo. 

Here is a list of novels end romances, which we 
can do no more than enumerate ; for, sooth to ssy, 
we have not found leisure to look at any one of them 
except *Godolphin,' and only at that long enough to 
marvel, how any one conversant with the manner of 
Bulwer, could have ascribed that work to him ! 

Nxw-Englano Magazine, for August. 

Knickbebockbe, for d«. 

AMEfticAN Monthly Magazine, for do. 

Of these, we have only read the last, and with 
increasing approbation of each successive number ; 
and cannot doubt that this periodical, if sustained, as 
hsretofore, will take rank among the very foremost of 
its class. In referring to it, we are sorry to be obliged 



to call attention to an advertisement of its proprietora, 
alleging a sort of piracy against the Knickerbackert 
which, unless completely explained away, must and 
should redound greatly to the discredit of that work. 
We have only aline in conclusion to say, as we do with 
great pleasure, that the ^Metters, dee. of Horace 
Walpole," of which we gave an account yesterday, 
are to be republished in the courso of next week, by 
Mr. Dearborn, of this city. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



East India Company. — We published last week 
the five propositions introduced in the House of Com. 
mons on the — June by Mr. Grant, as the basis of 
the contemplated arrangements respecting the Bast 
India Company. To compensate the Company for 
the surrender of their rights and privileges, accord* 
ing to those resolutions, it is proposed*— 

** 6. That their present dividends, to the amount 
of X630,000, which the Proprietors are in the an. 
nual receipt of, should be secured to them by an ai^ 
nuity, to be charged on the territorial revenues of 
India, and on the territorial revenues of India en2y. 

** 7. That at the end of the twenty years of go. 
vemment to be administered by the Elast India Com. 
pany, the Proprietors shall have the right, if then de. 
prived of the government of India, to demand the 
payment of their capital ; but 

** 8. If at the end of that period of twenty yean 
they should not demand the payment of their eapi. 
tal, then that the payment of the said annuity of 
jC;C^O,000 should be continued for forty years. 

**9. At the end of forty years, it is to be at the 
option of Parliament, on giving three years' ootiee, 
to redeem the said annuity at the rate of JCIOO for 
every £5 5«. of annuity. 

** 10. That there shall be a guarantee fund of two 
millions ; the s4id fund to be allowed to accumulate, 
until with interest it shsll increase to the sum of 
twelve millions ; the object of the »aid fund being to 
secure the regular payment of the annuity ; and ulti. 
mately to be applied to the paying off the capital 
stock of the Company." 

It is proposed--- 

** That in future, this country shall proceed on the 
American plan of apportioning the duty according 
to the quality of the t«a ; ao that taxation on that ar. 
tide ma^ not fall disproportionately on the eonsu. 
mere o( inferior sorts of tea. To that end Mr. Grant 
recommends that the teas should be distinguished in 
four or five distinct classes, and rated acoordingly. 

** With respect to the tea now held in bond by the 
E. India Company, and which is calculated at about 
two years' consumption, the Company is to be allow, 
ed a reasonable tome to dispose of it, before the pri. 
vate trader is allowed to come vaxq competition with 
them. 

** Mr. Grant expressed his opinion that there 
should be no restrictions in respect to the size oi 
vessels trading to China." 

With respect to the silk esublishments kept up by 
the Company in India, it is proposed, in order to so. 
cure the certain supply of silk to tHIs country, thst 
the Company should be allowed to go on with them, 
until capitalists be found to take the trade out of 
their hands. 

In a future stage of the Bill, Mr. Grant aimounced 
that he should have to propose lome alterations in 
the Ecclesiastical Elstablishments of Indis. 

The following are the resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Grsnt, as they appeared in the ** Votes and Proceed, 
ings" of the House of Commons : 

'* 1. That it is expedient that all his Majesty's 
subjects Bhould be at liberty to repair to the ports of 
the Empire, subject to such regulations as Paiiia. 
ment shall enact for the protection of the commer. 
cial and political interests of this country. 

<* 3. That it is expedient that, in case the East In. 
dia Company shall transfer to the Crown, on behalf 
of the Indian Territory, all assets and claims of every 
description belonging to the ssid Company, the 
Crown, on behalf ot the Indian Territory, shall take 
on itself all the oblif^ations of the ssid Company of 
whatever description, and that the said Company 
shsll receive from the revenues of the said Territo- 
nty such a sum, to be paid in such a manner, sod 
under such regulations, as Parliament shall enact. 

** 3. That it is expedient that the Government of 
the British possessions in Indis be entrusted to the 
said Company, under such conditions snd regulations 
as Parliament shall enact, for the purpbse ofextend. 
ing the commerce of this country, and of seenring 
the good ^overnme^t, snd promoting th^ moral aiid 
religious improvement of the people of India." 
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Ihath of a Mi9er Died, at Ao0truther, on tho 

89ib of May, Alexander Sim, who had for upwards 
of thirty years carried on the business of a saddler, 
in a mean shop, and lived in one room. When not 
in his shop, he was quite a recluse, and liis meagre 
appearance and tiireadbare jrarment evinced no lit. 
tie niortificatiou of the flesh ; he was constantly com. 
plaining of poverty and badness of the times. ]No.| 
thing being known of his relations, after his funeral 
his shop and room were searched by the Town 
Clerk, and in a chest, the key of which was hid inj 
an old shoe, receipts wer« found for 3000i deposiUj 
ed in different banks, and 174/. in baok notes were, 
in his pockets. No will was found, buVa letter from, 
a sister. in.law, in one of his pockets, beg^d the loan 
of a few pounds. An old woman, his oocasionalj 
housekeeper, says she was present when he receiv. 



the difficulty arose from a difference in the currency 
of money. A United States schooner was at Pernani. 
buco when Captain S. heard the news, which got 
under way immediately, to protect the merchants and 
property at that place. 

NIJMiNlARY. 



cd the letter, and he threw it from him in great wrath,- -H^ ^nade a preparatory Jvisit in the ship yesterday. 



declaring she should not have a farthing, as if he com 
plied with such, he would soon be a ruined man. — 
It is supposed the children of the applicant are his 
hoirs.*-{Dumfries Courier.] 

[From the Courier and Enquirer A 
Jamaica^ — By the ship John W» Cater we have re. 
ceived files of the Jamaica Despatch to the 13ih ul. 
timo. They present public facling in the same as 
pect on the subject of the measures now in progress 
in England to emancipate tho slaves, that we have 
for some time past had occasion to notice. An a|. 
tempt has been made to show, that tho Toleration 
Act, by which in the mother country, other sects 
than those of the Anglican church have been permit, 
ted the free exercise of their religion, did not extend 
to Jamaica. The Grand Court were divided on the 
question, and finally settled that this law was in force 
n the island, but that Sectarian preachers must com. 
ply with its provisions, which require that they should 
apply to the magistrates in the parish where they pur- 
pose to exorcise their calling for a license to preach. 

[From the Journal of Commerce.] 

Latk raoM Buenos Ayrbs. — By the brig Amanda, 
Capt. Yorke, wc have received Buenos Ayrcs papers 
to Jane 22d inclusive. 

The Eleventh Legialature of the Province con. 
vened at Buenos Ay res, 31st May, on which day. 
Governor Balcarco delivered a Message containing 
among other paragraphs tho following : 

** The Minister sent by the Government of Wash, 
iiigton, whose expected arrival was announced to 
y«Hi ia the preceding year, and whom it was resolved 
to await in order to come to an explanation relative 
to the destruction by main force of the colony in the 
Island de U Soludad, (one of the Falklands) by the 
Captain of the United States corvette Lexington, did 
in effect arrive, and was received in the character of 
Charge d*Aflaires : you are, Messrs. Representatives, 
already acquainted with the state of this negotiation. 
The Government, in order to fuUow it up, has ap. 
pointed a Minister, and has notified this appointment 
tu that of Washington ; and he will shortly be^ dee. 
patched with the competent instructions to obtain sa. 
tisfaction and reparation for so great an injury. 

** Tho re.scttlement of the Falkland Islands was 
immediately ri%olved on, in the mode that the other 
attentions of the province allowed ; but soon uu event 
occurred as unexpected as disagreeable. The Gov. 
emnieut has informed you that the Captain of His 
Britannic Majesty's sloop of. war Clio, sust&ined by 
a superior force, took possession of the Islanda in 
the name of bis Sovereign. Then it likewise stated 
to you what would be its conduct. It has therefore 
directed its Mitiister in London, that, energetically 
remonstrating against the violation of the most sacred 
principles of the law o( nations, he demand the res- 
titution, and seek such satisfaction as becomes the 
justice and honor of both Cvovernments, by those 
means which probity, good faith, and sound reason 
dictate.** 

At an election of Representatives on Sunday, the 
16th, to 8up{)ly six vacancies in that body, serious 
disturbances t<iok place, and tho Government issued 
an order suspending the canvass. One parish, not. 
witlistanding, continued the polls open until the usual 
hour of closing. 

There is iiothing important from the expedition 
against the Indians. 

Capt. Stetson, of the brig Cherokee, arrived this 
day from Pemambnco, states that he was informed 
by Mr. Crabtrce, a merchant at Pern<imbuco, that he 
had received a letter from the English merchants, at 
a small place about 60 miUs from Pernambuco, stat. 
ing that the Briiflians had risen on the British mer- 
chants, and massacred about 50 persons. It was said 



The United States Ship of the line Dklawark, 
Henry E. Ballard Esq. Commander, arrived and an 
chored in the offing on Friday. She is now at anchor 
in the North rivet. 

The National Gazette has been misled in suppos. 
ing Mr. Livingston will not embark in the Delaware. 



with a part of his family,^ on which occasion a saliite 
was fired : and will sail probably early next week. 

Oua HARBoa. — ^From the Gazette we learn that the 

Delaware, drawing 25 feet and 8 inches of water, (and 

no ship of war reqnircs more depth,) came over the 

bar on Saturday, when the tide' was only at one third 

of its elevation, and when there was a heavy swell of 

the sea. The log was constantly thrown, and the 

shoalest part of the bar, at this state of the tide, was 
29 feet of water, leaving more than four feet from the 
bottom. Had the tide been full, she would have had 
nearly 9 feet of water between the keel and the top of 
the bar. 

Fort Monrob and tub Rir.RAr8.-*We find the 
following account of these fortresses in the Globe 
of Tuesday : — 

The channel which leads in from the Copes of 
Virginia to Hampton Koads, is, at Old Point Com- 
fort, reduced to a very narrow line. The shoal water, 
which, under the action of the sea, and re.scted upon 
by the bar, ia kept in an unremitting ripple, has 
given the name of Rip Raps to this place. When 
r.he bar is passed, Hamptqn Roads, which extend to 
Norfolk, about 16 miles distant, into which James 
River, Elizabeth River and Nansemond Mouth empty, 
afford the the finest anchorage in the world, and in 
them all its navies might ride with perfect safety. 
With a view of making this a secure retreat for ships 
of war and for our commerce, in any iiiture contest 
with a naval power. Fort Monroe was built on the 
point, on the right side of the channel at the entrance 
of the Roads — and the castle of the Rip Raps is direct, 
ly opposite tho point, at the distance of about 1900 
yards. The two forts will completly command the 
channel, and it will be impossible tor a single ship of 
war to pass without the permission of iiie power hold, 
ing the fortresses. They are so constructed, as to 
present immense batioriea of cannon upon an ap. 
proachiiig ship, from the moment she comes in reach, 
from the Capes, and throughout oil the headings of 
the channel it must atill be under the power ot' the 
cannon ; for ihe forts present a new aspect at every 
turn, and in all probabilitythe interdicted ship would 
be a wreck, or i conflagration, from the hot shot 
thrown into lier, before she completed half the cir. 
cult of the channel. 

There is much salutary experience, bought how. 
ever dearly, in the lessons of the late war. These 
waters wore then the resort of the British fleets, and 
while all American vessels were either driven from 
their own harbors, or captured, tho enemy made 
himself at home here — sent detachments to Baltimore 
and Wasiiington— ravaged the shores of the Chcsa. 
peako — burnt our Capital and Navy Yards, end laid 
the whole country under contribution. The erection 
of the two Forts at this central point of our seaboord, 
gives a refuge to our naval force, if driven in by su. 
perior numbers, and will, in effect, not only occlude 
Hampton Roads to the enemy and shut him out from 
James River and Norfolk, our naval depot, but must 
deter him ever venturing up the Chesapeake Bay. 
If such an attempt were made, the first calm would 
put the most powerful fleet of an enemy completely 
Hi the mercy of a few steam.f rigates or steam-batte. 
ries, which, by means of their self.inoving power, 
would be enabled to take such position as suited 
them, and to set fire to the ships of the enemy with 
hot shot, or cut them off in detail. The shelter of 
these forts, too, would enable a few ships, lying in 
security under their guns, to sally out and take ad. 
vantage of any storm which might separate a block, 
ading force, exposed to the accidents of an open sea. 

These circumstances give great importance to the 
works which are to form the gates at Hampton 
Roads — and, as a consequetice, in a great degree to 
the whole Chesapeake Bay. Fort Monroe is already 



finished, and is at this moment in admirable condition* 
ifits armament were completed. » • * * 

The Rip Raps, where the President hss fixed his 
quarters, for the benefit of the sea air and bathing, 
wilii I trust, before long, become a noble structure. 
When finishedt it Hill be a mouutnem wotthy of the 
peopte who have lavished th«Mr means in its erec* 
tion, snd of the genius of the Engineers by wbotn it 
was planned. The area of the structure, as origin, 
ally staked off includes five acres ; a great part of 
which was 22 feet below the surface of the sea, and 
ihat nearest the surface 18 feet. To get a founds 
tion above water for the Fort or Castle, an Island 
has been Eaised, by throwing rocks into the water* 
until, by gradual accumulation, it has emerged above 
the tides. The rock of which this Island ia formed, 
has been brought from great distances, and at a vast 
expense. 

After a foundation was obuined for the Castle 
above high water, the building of the castle was 
begun, and carried up so as to form the first embra. 
sures. It was found that the settling of the artificial 
mound of stone cracked the walls. The building 
was, therefore, discontinued ; but immense masses 
of granite have since been brought ahd lodged upon 
the lines of tho work, that the weight of the maiert. 
al, designed for its final completion, might be em. 
ployed in consolidating its foundations. For some 
years this marine pyramid sunk between sx and eight 
inches ; during tlte last year, although pressed with 
the weight of all the material gathered for the aa. 
perstructure, it settled about three inches. It is the 
President*s opinion that the erection of the Castle may 
now proceed with safety, and it ia probable that he 
will direct its immediate completion. 

The present aspect of the place is rough and sa. 
vage, and when the surge rushes in 'among the hol- 
low piles of granite, and the wind whistles among 
the naked spars, which are planted round the walls 
for the support of the scafiblding, the music of the 
surrounding elements of sea and air, is quite in keop. 
ing with the dreary, desolate spot, which, at a dis. 
tance, looks like a Gibraltar, beaten down by can- 
nonade, and fallen prostrate in the sea. 

Nothing could add more to the gi-andeur of what ^ 
has been justly called the Atnerican Mediterranean, 
than the elevation of the Castle at the Rip Raps — the 
rising of this giant of the flood, from the waves, as 
contemplated by Coiniiiodore Warrington, Commo- 
dore Elliott, General Armistead, General Bernard, 
General Swift and Major McRee, the Commissioners 
and Engineers, in whose design the work originated. 
The ancients tell us that Venus rose from the sea, 
but it would seem a much fitter element, to give birth 
to the god of War ; and never was there a nobler 
scene, or nobler temp'e, than that appropriated for 
his cradle, by the American people, at the Rip Raps. 
He will appear here, not like the goddess of Love, 
borne in a shell upon a summer's sea, butupoq a tow. 
er of strength amidst the noise of restless surges, — 
a tit emblem of the American people, whose martial 
strength belongs alike to the land and to the ocean. 

It is a circumstance worth notice, that the mate, 
rial for the structure of the Castle of the Rip Raps is 
drawn from most of the commercial States of the 
Union. In walking over the piles with the Superin- 
tendent, a day or two since, he pointed out to me 
tho drab grey granite of Maine — the whitish blue and 
the black speckled granite of Comiecticut — the red 
freestone of the aame State — the sky blue granite 
from near West Point, New York — the iron stone, 
for break waters, from the same State — the pied 
granite of the Susquehanna — the deep blue of the 
Little Falls of Potomac — and the ash colored of the 
Jsmes river. 

In this edifice, then, which is to form a strong 
hold ill a central position, to defend our great naval 
depot and to protect our naval power over the ocean, 
and especially to aflford a place of refuge to the com. 
merce of the nation, each commercial State may 
point to a ponion of the blended strength which it 
has contributed to the common structure. The cas. 
tie, at the Rip Raps, should then be called, as well 
from its use, as from its origin, the CaetU of tht 
Fbdbral Union — and when attacked by foreign or 
domestic assailanra, it should run up with the en. 
sign of ** the Federal Union,** the watch word ** it 
must be prestrred,** 

MiNisTKR PROM PoRTUOAL. — ^Tbc outsidc of letters 
can be seen, although the inside is sacred. We are 
much gratified at finding that an amiable, able, and 
patriotic man has been appreciated by his govern- 
ment. The Chevalier /. C De Figaniere, who filled 
the office of Consul for Portugs' in this city for i4!an/ 
years has been appointed by Don Pedrq as Regent, 
and in behalf of his daughter, Chargi ^Afmret near 
oar Government. This gentleman has continued to 
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reside unoni^t ue up to the present time ; nnd bee 
gained the emeein of all. He has been rightly re- 
warded for his fidelity and zeal. 

Perhaps the appointment above noticed, of which 
m*e apprehend there is no doubt, may afford to our 
Ctovernraent a fair pretext for putting itself again in 
harmony with the liberal party of Europe, by recog. 
niztng Donna Maria. The step by which Don Miguel 
was so early, i»nd, as it always seemed to us, so un- 
necGssarily, recognized by this Government, would 
he thus counierv ailed. 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Navy Com- 
missioners arrivf«d at the American Motel on Tuesday 
from Philadelphia. After inspecting the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, they will proceed to Boston and Ports- 

month. We trust this opportunity will be embraced 
by these functionaries to satisfy themselves of the 
superior advantages of alt sorts which tliis harbor 
possesses for a Naval Station of the first cIlss, and 
that these advaiAages will be improved accordingly. 
Lieutenant CoUings Long, commanding the U. S. 
Schoonnr Dolphin, states in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated April, 1833, Valparaiso Bay, that 
for the nine months previous only nine persons on 
board had drawn the liquor part of their rations. 

Great Fire at Oswego — A slip from the Assistant 
Post Mastsr at Oswego, dated August 3, 8 o'clock, 
A. M« and publishml in the Albany Argus, says. 
" The Post Office at Oswego, together with one 
whole block of stores, was burnt, last night. The 
fire took in a blacksmiih*s shop.-^Journal of Com.] 

QiTEBRc, July 29. — iiaU-Storm, — ^The warm at. 
mosphere of last we«»k was displaced by one .ef the 
sudden rushes of colder air from the northward, fre. 
qoent in the climate of Lower Cdnada. About five 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, some very dark 
clouds gsthered in the North West of the horizon. — 
The wind agitated these clouds with extraordinary 
violence, and torrents of rain fell soon after, driven 
by a wind having nearly the velocity of a West India 
hurricane. Trees, fences and several out-houaes 
and barns were prostrated, particularly on the Ca. 
rouge, Lorettc and St. Foy Roads, at the distanc&.of 
two or three miles from town. A couple of bams on 
this side Scott's bridge have been levelled with the 
ground. The greatest damage wa& however done in 
the town of Quebec by the hailstones, which have 
broken on a low estimate from 8 to 13000 panes of 
glass in the different houses having a northerlv ex- 
posure and situate in the Upper Town, and St. John 
and St. Lewis Suburbs. The extent of the hailstone 
shower does not appear to have been more than a 
couple of miles ; the rain which fell at five or six 
miles distant from Quebec along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, was but inconsiderable. The hailstones 
were on an average of the size of a. hazel nut, and 
many were an inch in length. It is very many years 
since so much damage was done here from a similar 
cause. 

The wind and rain does not appear to have mate- 
rially damaged the standing crops. 

Mr. Editor — In answer to ** A SusscaiSBa," re- 
questing information, in your paper of yesterday's 
date, ** as to the best mode of constructing an ice. 
house that will ke«p ice through the season," the 
folluwinsr is submitted as the method most in use 
in the neighborhood of Boston, where it has been 
made tne subject of scienufic inquiry. 

It must be a tight frame building, and altove ground, 
the four sid*is of which should have an inside lining, 
fifteen inchen apart, the intermediate space filled 
with tan ; the floor, which should be dry ground, cov. 
ered with the same material to the depth of about 
fifteen inches : the attic slieuld have a board fiooring, 
with a scuttle door for entrance, also covered with 
tan, say about five to six inches; over the whole, a 
goofi iieht roof, %vith aii entrance to the oltic through 
the gable end. A.notiii£r Subscribrr. 

Hkalth op CixriNXATi, — The whole number of 
deaths, says the Gazette of Aug. 1st. for the week 
ending 30th July, was 112. Cases of Cholera 51. — 
We have 13 more interments than the week prece. 
4iBg ; the proportion of cholera a little diminish. 
ed. It will be seen from the Mayor's report, that on 
Tuesdoy and Wednesday, the Cholera interments 
•dvaneed a little upon those of Monday. 

ExteMite Fire in St. John** N. F.— The Mlrami- 
etii Gleaner of Tuesday, July S3<1, furnishes the fol- 
towing information, received there ^y a vessel from 
fit. John's i— 



** We were kindly handed yesterday evening by a 
mercantile house in Newcastle, the following note : 

** We have just received a letter from our friends 
at St. John's, Newfoundland, who state that they 
have had a most destructive Fire. It commenced on 
Sunday morning, about 3 o'clock, and in a very short' 
time; a considerable portion of the centre of the 
towii was destroyed. Between forty and fifty build-' 
ings were consumed. — The Isabella brought no pa- 
pers." — [Standard.] 

Twenty.fuur horses have died within three weeks 
in this eit^ by disease or poison. They belonged 
to two different proprietors. One of them is sanguine 
in the belief that they are poisoned, and states that 
the contents of the stomach otone of his horses was 
examined, and ar&enic was found in considerable 
quantities. The public is deeply interested in as- 
certaining the fact whether any disease is prevailing* 
or whether any one has been, malicious and wicked 
enough to infuse poison into the food of horses. — 
[Uitca Sentinel of 30th July.] 

Caution, — A fishing boat, coming into the dock, at 
the foot of Market street, was followed nearly up to 
the landing by a large Shark. As a number of boys 
are in the habit of bathing at that place, we notice 
the circumstance as a caution to them to abandon 
the practice. — [Charleston Courier.] 

Pedeetrianism, — Mr. Haskctt, the pedestrian, who 
has undertaken to walk 3000 miles in 70 days, living 
on bread and water only, arrived in this town yester- 
day at one o'clock, from Fall River, and rrturued the 
same afternoon. He will deliver a lecture in this 
place this evening, at 8 o'clock, in the Lyceum Hall. 
We learn from the Courier that he has already ac- 
complished the half of his tour, and is riow.in advance 
93 miles. The first quaner he was in the rear, but 
in the second quarter he has made some rapid 
marches. Mr. H. is in good health and fine spirits, 
and walks with remarkable ease, carrying a large 
valise at his shoulders. 

The subject of the Lecture will be the influence 
of Luxury on the character, health and happiness of 
man. Tickets for the Lecture may be procured at 
Wm. C. Taber's bookstore, and at the Merchants' 
Bank. — [New Bedford Mercury.] 

The ship St. Louis. Capt. Story for Natchez, the 
first ship that ever sailed for that port, went to sea 
yesterday, with a cargo valued at nearly /our hun^ 
dred thousand dollars, — [Gazette.] 

TiiR C0L.ONIZAT10N Socirrr, through its Agent, 
Mr. Gurley, and with the aid of many zealous cili- 
zens, is about making the attempt to raiae, within 
this State, the sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars, in 
order to the more efficient carrying out of their plan, 
for the transportation of free colored people to Afri- 
ca. The proceedings of a preparatory meeting in 
this city will be found below ; the Executive Com- 
mitiee appointed will doubtless at once go to work. 

This Society, always important and respectable, 
both by its objects and the character of its members, 
has latterly assumed a higher degree of importance 
by reason of the attacks made upon it by some mis- 
guided and fanatical persons, who formerly united in 
its purposes, but who, having recently discovered, as 
they allege, that the Colonization Society is a mere 
cunning device of the slaveholder, to rivet more firm- 
ly the bonds of the slave — now turn all their bitter, 
ness upon it, and insist upon nothing short of immedi- 
ate emrtncipation. Persuaded as we are that a due 
regard to the repose of the South, and to the ulti. 
mate advantage of the slave population itself, im- 
periously requires that all hasty and over-zealous 
attempts of this sort, should be discountenanced and 
disavowed, at the North, we are the more urgent, 
that the effort now making by the Colonization Soci- 
ety should be favorably looked on here ; because we 
think its encouragement and success the most obvi. 
ous snd effectual answer to all, who, from whatever 
motive, seek to represent the opinions and aims of 
the few who profess immediate emancipation as their 
object, as the settled opinions and aims af the North. 

The Colonization Society possesses the confidence 
of the South. Many of its leading and influential mem- 
hers aro residents of States where slavery exists. 
When therefore the philanthropic eiTorts of the North 
t ) better the condition of the free colored population, 



and to afford a safe asylum to emancipated slaves,take 
the same direction and operate through the same chan. 
nel, all jealousy in regard to these efforts will be allay- 
ed ; and by mutual co-operation of all parts of the conn- 
try,vastly greater results may be accomplished. Hence 
^e repeat the expression of our hope that the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, now sought to be raised by 
voluntary contribution in this State, will be readily 
obtained. 

Thr Colonization Cause. — A meeting of a num. 
her of friends of the noble cauie of the American 
Colonization Society, convened by special invitation, 
was held last evening, at the Consistory Room of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, comer of Ann and 
Nassau-streets. The Rev. Dr. Dr Witt having 
been called to the chair, and offered an appropriate 
address to the Throne of Grace, the business of the 
meeting was opened by the Rev. R. R. (lurley. Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Parent Society. He 
staled the objects of his present mission to the north 
and east — it being to make a special appeal to the 
public, to augment the funds of the Society. The 
extraordinary expenditures of last yeer, occasioned 
by the transportation and settlement in Liberia of 
eleven Jnmared emigrants in about a year, had not 
only exhausted the treasury of the Society, but in. 
volved it in responsibilities beyond its present means. 
The society is also destitute of means to transport 
the multitudes of emi^^rants who are daily enrolling 
their names for the colony. Mr. G. assured the 
meeting that a crisis had arrived in the affairs of the 
Society, and it was soon to'be (determined wiiether it 
would be enabled to proceed upon a scale commen. 
surate with the high expectations of the country, or 
to languish, and thus disappoint the fond hopes of 
the christians and philanthropists of our country, as 
to its ultimate success. 

In being mentioned that Captain Page, of the U. 
States Navy, who had last year visited the colony 
by orders of the government, was present in the 
meeting, he was requested to state such facts as to 
the civil and moral condition and prospects of the 
colony, as had particularly attracted his attention 
during his vi.-<it. * The request was cheerfully com. 
plied with by Captain P., and his statements were 
such as to afford very high gratification to the friends 
of the cause. The colony was in flourishing con. 
dition, and the community exemplary for its morals. 
The climate is healthy for the man of color, the soil 
rich and productive ; and the*people contented and 
happy. He was in the habit of visiting the people 
daily, and dining with them at their houses. He saw 
but one discontented person there, and he was so 
only' because he thought he ought to have been ap- 
pointed to an office. Captain P. saw not a drunken 
person there, and in answer to questions put to him, 
gave very satisfactory ccmtradictions to the state, 
ments recently put forth by the enemies of tho cause, 
in the incendiary papers published in Boston and 
this city. 

Captain P. having concluded, and some further re. 
marks been made by other gentlemen, the following 
resolutions were moved and unanimously adopted 1 

WnsasAS, in the judgment of this nieMing, the 
American Colonization Society is a truly philanthro- 
pic and Christian Institution, benevolent in its aspect 
towards the whole African race ; and whereas this 
Society, is, at thie time, in special need of funds to 
prosecute with due vigor its great enterprize ; and 
whereas, no very general and earnest effort has, at 
any time, been made in this city and state to increase 
its resources ; 

Resolved^ That it is expedient to adopt immediate 
and vigorou>f efforts to raise in this city and state the 
sum of Twenty Thoi'saxd I>oLi.ARfl for the Amcri. 
can Colonization Society. 

Resolr-ed, That a committee he appointed with full 
powers, to fill up any vacancies that may occur in 
their number, or to increase it as they may think 
proper, and wh^se duty it shall be to prepare and 
publish a brief address to their fellow citizens and, 
to adopt all such measures as they shall judge ex- 
pedient to carry the object proposed in the prceed. 
ing resolution into speedy and complete effect. 

Thomas De Witt, Chairman. 

Willi VM L. Stone, Secretary. 

We take from the iVmerican Monthly Magazine 
for this month some pretty lines from the Italian-* 

rr«v«'ry man's tBtemat f rM 

Werr written on hla brr>w,— 
How many would tiur pity nutWy 

Wh» walte our envy now ! 
Ptern bate would give hU enemy 

A word of sotler toner- 
9«elnc bnw small the J^, tbat oare 

Bmsittered all hit own. 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAD JOURNAIi, ASH 



[From the New»York Oaxette.] 

Sailor's Snuo Haeboiu— This intorestmg Institu. 
tioa was opened for the mception of " old and worn 
uttt infirm eeameo," on Thursday, the first instant, 
with appropriate religious services, in the presence 
•f the Trustees, the KeT. Clergy of Siatea Island, 
and a number of persons residing in the neighborhood. 
The centre building of the contemplated edifice i* 
completed, and will accommodate abput two hun. 
dred beneficiaries with comfort and convenience: 
but at present the number is limited to fifty, for 
whom the actual income will amply provide, though 
it is confidently expected that it will increase com. 
mensarate with the suitable subjects to be supported. 
l*he exercises in the large hall commenced at noon, 
with prayer by the Rev. Mn Van Pelt of Staten Is. 
land, an address to the Sailors by Dr. Phillips of 
this city,ex.ofiicio one of the Trustees of the In. 
siitution, and were concluded by prayer from the 
Rev. Mr. Miller, Pastor of the Church at the quar. 
antine ground. The inmates of the estublishment 
afterwards sat down to their first dinner in the great 
dining hall ; and as long as they conform to the whole, 
some rules adopted by the Trustees, they will be 
here provided with every thing necessary for their 
comfort and happiness. 

it will probably be recollected, that the late Robert 
Richard Randall, the Founder of the Institution, di. 
rected the asylum to be erected on the ground com 
mooly known as the Sailors* Snug Harbor, at the up 
per end of Broadway ; but the Trustees, after freeing 
the property from the vexatious and expensive law. 
suit lii which it was involved, taking into serious 
consideration that a building so situated, would not 
only injure the value of the land connected with it, 
but that its inmates would be exposed to many temp. 
tations, resolved to apply to the Legislature for p^r. 
Biission to change the loaation : which being readily 
granted, they have, at very little comparative ex. 
pense, purchased a farm on Staten Island, containing 
nearly 150 acres of fine land, an inexhaustible sup. 
ply of excellent spring water, brought from the rear 
of the &rm to the kitchen of the building by means 
of iron pipes, and commanding an extensive view of 
the city and bay. A steamboat stops at the wharf 
three times a day, and afibrds every facility for com- 
munication with New York. 

The Trustees appointed by the will are, ex-ojieio : 

The Chancellor of the State. 

The Mayor and Recorder of the City. 

The Rector of Trinity Church. 

The Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church in 
WalUtreet. 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The President and Viee President of the Marine 
Seciety. 

The Trustees have appointed Capt. John Whetten, 
the President of the Marine Society, Governor of the 
Asylum. 

It is creditable to Mr. Samuel Thomson, the car. 
penter, and Mr. Peter Storms, the mason, that they 
have given complete satisfaction to the Trustees, for 
their taste and talent in the erection of this Snug Har. 
bur, for wom.out sailors. 

PtriLic HrDaAicTs. — Yesterday afternoon another 
•Iperiment was made with the Hydrants at the cor- 
ner of Exchange and William Street, and also, at 
the corner of &aver and William Street. The wa. 
%9t was thrown over the five story store of Abra. 
luuB Van Nest, 13, William Street, through forty 
foet of hose. The head of the water was sulftcicnt 
to throw a pomerful stream sixty feet high, by actu 
al measurement. This hydrant is nituhiud at least 
three miles from the reservoir. The experiment 
was wimessed by a committee of the Corporation, 
and a great number of citizens, and prov^sd most sa. 
tJsfactory. It is now only about three or four years 
since the project was formed in the Board; since 
which, a well of more than one hundred loct has 
been sunk through a solid rock, and three horizon, 
tal shafts blasted, of about seventy-five feet in length. 
An abundance of water is raised into the reservoir, 
and thus far has never been exhaufvad in the extin. 
guishment of any fire that has ever occurred. Up. 
wards of seven miles of pipes ore now laid, viz : — 
From Thirteenth St. down Broadway to Exchange 
Street ; down the Bowery, Chatham Street, through 
William to Beaver Street; from the Bowery through 
PeUney Street to the river ; from Chatham Street 
through East Broadway to Sheriff Street; from 
Broadway through Houston Street to Carmine St. ; 
through Canal Street down Hudson to Chambers 
S^et. Contracts are now made, and pipes will 
s^rtly be laid, for three mites more, viz *. — Through 
Poarl St. from Chatham Street to Hanover Square, 
from East Broadway through Essex to Stanton St. ; 
Caaai Street np Hudson to Carmine St. ; front 



Broadway through Fourth Street to Greenwich vil. 
lage. When this work is completed no fire can take 
plaoe in the city that cannot be reached by hose from 
the different hydrants. The expense already incur, 
red, is about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and it is believed that mure than half a million of 
dollars worth of property has been saved from the 
flames. The water is found to be of the best quali. 
ty, and quite as soft as rain water. It is not expec. 
ted that it will ever be used for culinary purposes ; 
but it is gratifying to know that the great work of 
supplying the city is in fact, in active progress.*— 
The pipes are sufficiently large, and are so intended 
to be used, when the water of the Bronx, Croton 
or Rye Pond shall be brought to the city : so that 
whenever measures shall be adopted of introducing 
good water, the pipes will be already laid to receive 
it. — [Daily Advertiser.] 

[From the CharlcMton Patriot, of July ^,] 
Col. William Drayton, a Representative in Con. 
gross for some years from this District, a native ton 
of Carolina, and a resident of our city for nearly the 
whole period of his honored life, left our shores this 
afternoon in the ship Sutton, for the purpose of tak. 
ing up his residence permanently at ihe North. It is 
impossible to part with a man of Col. Drayton's pub- 
lic purity, private probity, distinguished ability, and 
extensive usefulness, without the expression of a 
heartfelt regret at the separation. He goes, bearing 
with him the full measure oi that reverence and re. 
spect, that popular approbation, unsolicited and un- 
bought by popular arts, loves to bestow on the faith, 
ful public servant, and without an enemy, except such 
as the late unnatural estrangements in politics may 
have pi educed. We are sure that not one particle of 
political or other malice mingles with and taints 
the generosity of his nature — the native benevolence 
of his disposition. May the evening of his usefol 
life be as serene and cloudless as its morning was 
briUiant, and its meridian effused a steady lustre. 

Oimhleto, — ^The Yankees are in a fair way to de. 
stroy John Bull's gimblei trade with this country. — 
The new twist gimblet is almost as much superior 
to the old Englisli- gimblet, as the t^crew auger is to 
the old pod auger. There is a gimblet factory at West 
Whately which employs 15 hands, about half of them 
females, and manufactures 25 gross per week. The 
steel is imported from GSngland in round rods; the 
handles are tnme4 ^^^ "> ^^^ vicinity. There is a 
gimblet factory in Buckland, one in t^e northern part 
of Franklin county, one in Keene, New Hampshire, 
and one or more m, Connecticut. 

Six thousand dollars salvage has been awarded, in 
the esse of the brig America, wrecked on the coast 
of Florida, and carried into Key West. — [Charleston 
Courier.] 
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True Dignity. — Philosophers, and men who think 
beneath the surfaces of things, assert that true dig. 
nity exists in the mind, and is independent of exter- 
nal circumstances, whilst the great mass of man. 
kind, imagine that it can only be found in elevated 
stations, and the old world particularly are given to 
the conclusion, that it only exists in conjunction 
with the pride of ancestry, and in the contemplation 
of 'a long list of noble, illustrious, and sfiluent pre- 
deeessors. That such a contemplation may dignify 
the feelings, and incite the scion of such a stock to 
respect himself, and take the most correct means to 
make himself respected, is prubnble enough, and 
such an elFcct is very often produced. Butthnt this 
true dignity of soul is not inseparably connected with 
such collaterals may frequently be proved. The foU 
rowing is perhaps as decisive upon the case as can 
be given : — 

A boy, the son of a barber, was observed to be at. 
tentive to the petty duties of the school to which he 
was sent, and to labor hard to improve himself 
according to the small means that could be afford- 
ed to him. A solicitor in his neighborhood per 
ceived the induntry of tlie lad. and the propriety of 
his deportment ; he fancied he saw in him something 
more than the every day production of humble life ; 
and accordingly made an ofier to the parents of 
the boy, to take him into his service, partly to per. 
form duties of a domestic nature, and occasionally 
to assist in the ollice as a writer or copyist. Of 
course the offer was gladly and thankfully accepted. 
In his new siiuatiou he ever behaved with respect to 
his .master ond with propriety to those around him ; 
but it was quickly seen, that he lent uli the attention 
which time would porniit to the study o{ law books 
m his master's library. The solicitur vvaa not slow 
in distinguishing his merits, nor did ho hrnitate to 



show unequivocally his approbation of the lad's con. 
duct ; he offered to defray out of bis own pocket, 
the fee for legal articles, and enable him to pursue 
the profession in his own office. Here was another 
important step for the youth, who now pursued his 
studies with ardor, and performed his duties with a 
zeal which only sincere and deeply felt gratitudo 
could inspire. Yet was not adulation towards his 
superior, nor arrogance towards the class he was 
leaving behind, ever evinced from him. 

He served his articles out, was entered an attorney 
in the Court of King's Bench, and practice followed 
in reasonable proportion ; but our youth, now a man, 
was seized with a nobler ambition, and resolved to 
quit the grade of aolieitor, and try his ibrtone at 
the bar. He was admitted to keep terms, pasted 
thjough them, and was called to the bar with the re- 
spect and good wishes of all classes of his profession. 
And what had produced this universal good feeling 1 
Not the fawning, sycophantic expressions and aetiona 
of a vulgar soul, but the modest, respectful, but inde. 
pendent conduct of a mind well constructed. Ho 
pursued his career with undeviating but quiet course, 
was gradually raised in legal eininence and legal dig- 
nity, until he became Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King's Bench, the highest common law office that 
can be held under the British crown. 

And here, to any but one whom insuU cannot in. 
jure, and whose equanimity is such as worldly ca- * 
price cannot unsettle, he received his first indignity, 
following hard upon his highest honor, from the eome 
hands, — ^those of ** the finest gentleman in Europe,** 
by which title was recognized the late George IV. 

It is customary to make the magistrate above alio, 
ded to a peer of the realm, but this was refused to 
the distinguished subject of this article, on the gTonad 
of low extraction. He therefore held the office with 
the honor of knighthood oidy, for some time ;«-bttt 
justice could not be withheld for ever. So happUy 
did he deport himself in this elevated and important 
situation, — with such suavity' to the bar, such mild* 
ness to the witnesses, such independence in the ex- 
pression of opinion,— occasionally familiar, and even 
facetu>us,^that he could convulse the court with the 
sallies of his with, yet ever so dignified, that no one 
durst presume upon his good natttre,«-always listen- 
ed to with respect, — ^rarely, very rarely an appeid 
from his judgment, — his name Was equally synoi. 
moua with jtutiee and fenileman, and at length the 
title came, tardily, which added nothing to his real 
elevation, though it gave him a seat in the iegiala. 
tion of the nation, as a peer, — and which in fact only 
added an additional d\ity to those lie had already in 
his hands. 

Henceforth he acted with zeal and rectitude of in. 
tention in the twofold capacity of legislator and jndge, 
and died a short time back, regretted and respected 
universally.---as the griat and good CharU* Abboi, 

LOKD TBItTCRDBN. 

Kepleft Lawe. — In casting our eyes down the list 
of the planetary distances, and comparing them with 
the periodic times, we cannot but be struck with a 
certain correspondence. The greater tbe distance, 
or the larger the orbit, evidently the longer the pe. 
riod. The order of the planets, beginning from the 
sun, is the same, whether we arrange them accord. 
ing to their distances, or the time they occupy in 
completing their revolutions ; and is as follows :-^ 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, — the four ultra .zodia. 
cal planets, — ^Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. Never. 
theless, when we come to examine the numbers 
expressing them, we find that the relation between 
the two series is not of that simple proportional 
increase. The periods increase more than in pro. 
portion to the distances. Thus, the period of Mer. 
rury is obout 88 days and that of the Earth 365 — 
being in proportion a^ 1 to -1.15, while their distances 
are in the Ici^.s proportion of I to 3.56 ; and a eiuiilar 
remark holds good in every instance. Still, the 
ratio of increase of the times is not so rapid as that 
of the squar^H of the distances. The square of 2.56 
is 6,5b3&, which is considerably greater than 4.15. 
An intermediate rate of increase, between the simple 
proportion of the distances and that of their equaree, 
is therefore clearly pointed out by the consequence 
of theiir numbers ; but it required no ordinary pene. 
tration in the illustrious Kepler, backed by uncom. 
nion perseverance and industry, at a period when 
the data themselves were involved in obscurity, and 
when the process of trigonometry and of nunterical 
calculations were encumbered with difficulties of 
which the mure recent inventions of logaritLmie 
tables has happily lett us no conception, to perceive 
and demonstrate the real law of their connexion.-— 
This connexion is cxprci^ed in the following propo- 
»ition: — "The squares of the periodic times of any 
two planets are \o each nihcr, in the some proper* 
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tion M the cubes of their mean dtetences irom the 
•qn.** Take for example the Earth and Mara, whof>e 
perioda are in the proportion of 3653564 to 6869796, 
and whoae distance from the sun is that of 100000 
to 153369 ; and it will be found by any one who will 
take the trouble to go through the calculation, that— 
(3652564)2: (15869796)2: : (100000)3 : (152369)3.— 
[Sir J. Herachel on Astronomy— Cabinet Cyclop.] 

Inttinctt ^. of Birdt, — 1. When the offspring 
require, for some time, the attention and industry ot 
both parties to support them, animals are found to 
pair ; but, in cases where the female alone is able 
t4 raise her progeny, the sexual intercourse is pro- 
miscttona. The affectionate attention of the parents 
IS always adapted to the condition of their young, 
and is continued towsrds them till they are capable 
to provide for themselves. Man is a pairing animal. 
Som^ quadrupeds pair, and pairing is common among 
the feathered tribe. In winter, indeed, birds in gen. 
eral are without any fixed habitations ; and many 
kinds of them appear in general flocks without any 
particular attention of one indtvhlual to another. — 
On the return of spring, however, the scene chan. 
ges. The general society is dissolved, and many 
partnerships, consisting each of a male and female, 
are formed. The pair fix on a substantial spot, and 
bjr their joint labor construct a habitation. 2. Most 
birda prepare the nests with much care ; and many 
of them discover ingenuity in the design and neat. 
nasa in the execution. But the ingenuity and neau 
neaa belong to the species, and in no degree charac- 
terize individuals. The nest of those birds which 
have paired for the first time is not ruder tir more 
ineonvenient than that of thoae which have repeated 
the labor of nidifieation fi>r a number of years. There 
ia no deficiency in the first from want of inatruction 
and practice, and the laat have gained nothing by ob. 
aervation and experience. 

Tbo dove that perch'd upon the Tr«e of Life, 

Aim! nade Iter bed anongitfl Uilcliest leavee ; 

All the wlngVlliabltuantf of Paradise, 

WboM songioneemtnfled with the puogi of Anftb, 

Wore their flrat Bests uoorioualy and wall 

A« ih« wood-ioinslrele In our evil day. 

The icrow and the magpie, the lark and the linnet, 
and every other kind, has each a peculiar manner 
of building ita neat: and every individual of the 
•paciea, in similar circumatancea, followa the same 
model, and uses simitar materiala. The instinctive 
propensity seems, in various instances, to accom. 
modate ita peculiar circumstances, botli in building 
the nest, and in the process of incubation. In 
countriea infeated by monkeys, some birds, which in 
other climates build in bushes or in the clefu of 
trees, suspend their nests upon a slender twig, and 
•o elude the mischievous propensities of the mon 
key. With us, ravens ^ build on trees ; but in the 
eold climates of Iceland and Greenland, they con- 
atnict their neats in the holes of rocks. The nest 
is always suited to the size of the bird, and to the 
number of its eggs and young. Many small birds 
display much sagacity in concealing their neats by 
tufts of graas, or by twigs and leaves. In the nest 
wa see a receptacle provided for egga before they 
soma to maturity, yea, before the bird knows that 
it is to lay them, ffach apecies lays a determinate 
number ; and it appears that, in this process, some 
birds, at least, do not act under the in^uence of 
physical necessity, but have, to a certain extent, an 
inattnctive volition. — [Fergua* Bridgwater Treatise.] 

The Modern Nubiant and their Ancient Jfonttf. 
nunti, — In surveying the wonders which crowd the 
banks of the Nile from Meroe to Memphis, we are 
•truck with the reflection, that the wealth, power, and 
genius whence they derived their origin have entirely 
paaaad away. In some portiona of that extensive 
tract, a race little superior to savages pass a rude and 
precarious life, ignorant of the arts, and insensible 
equally to the beauty and the magnificence of the 
ruins which they tread under toot. Thev have ceased 
aven to claim connexion witb the people who raised 
the aplendid raonuilients of Ebsamboul, Karnae, and 
Dendera ; and, accordingly, they ascribe the anxiety 
which our countrymen display, in regard to those 
tnountaina of antiquity, to the desire oi visiting the 
tombs of a European nation, who are supposed by 
them to have built the templea and aculptured the 
obelisks. The Nubians, especially, have relapsed 
into that low condition, where even curiosity 
baa become dormant, cmd in which the eye can 
be every day fixed on the nobleat worka of human 
iagenutty without suggesting any speculation as 
t» their authors, their epoch, or their design. — 
Throughout the whole world« in short, there is no 
grejs^r contract to be witnessed than between what 
^yr is, and what must once have been, in Ethiopia 
wad Egypt. There is even great difiiculty in pass. 
ing, by an effort of thought, from the one condition 



to the other, throuj^h the various aoenes of conquest 
and deaolation which seem necessary to have produ. 
ced the effects we csontemplate* We might qneation 
hiatory ; but we would receive no answer, aa to the 
events and charactera which the lapae of -three thou* 
sand years haa thrown iiito an impenetrable obscurity. 
Surrounded with darkness, we grope our way amidst 
superb structures, dedicated to gods and heroes 
whose namea make but a Taint impreasion on our 
ears ; and we aatisfy ourselves with the concluaioii, 
that a great people had existed there before the era 
of recorded time, whose literature and philosophy 
have been outlived by their architectural monu. 
ments. — [Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XII. Nu- 
bia and Abyasinia.] 

Coneeienee. — Had God been an unrighteous Being 
himself^ would he have given to this, the obviously 
superior faculty in man, so distinct and authoritative 
a voice on the side of righteousness 7 Would he 
have so constructed the creatures of our species as 
to have planted in every breast a reclaimiug Mritneas 
against himself 7 Would he have thus inscribed on 
the tablet of every heart the aentence of his own con. 
demnation ; and is not this just as unlikely as that 
he should have inscribed it in legible characters 
on the forehead of each individual? Would he 
have so faabioned the workmanship of his own 
hands ; or, if a God of cruelty, injustice, and falae. 
hood, would he have placed in the station of master 
and judge that faculty which, felt to be the higheat in 
our nature, would prompt a generous and high-mind- 
ed revolt of all our sentiments againat the being who 
tormed us t From a God poasessed of such cha- 
racteristics, we should surely have expected a 
difierent-moulded humanity ; or, in other words, from 
the testimonies on the side of all righteousness, 
given by the vicegerent within the heart, do we infer 
the righteouaness of the Sovereign who placed it 
there. — [Dr, Chalmera.J 

Laekin y Oair, — " The Rev. J. D. Glennie, who 
visited the scenes in the Grampiana which are aaso. 
ciated with Byron, aays, ' We asked our' guide, a 
sturdy old Highlander of seventy, whom we eonld 
scarcely restrain from walking too fast for ua up the 
hills, whether there were any fish in the loehan ; on 
which he told ua, with a myaterioua look, and in an 
under-tone, that there were plenty, and fine fish too, 
but nobody ever fished there ; for, * aa he had heard 
say,* the last person that tried it had good aport for 
aome time-, but at laat he observed a man on the op. 
poaite side of the lake, under the rock, fishing also, 
throwing his line exactly as he did, and pulling out 
fish only when he did it himself. Not knowing 
what to make of so strange a circumstance, the an. 
gler shifted hia ground, when, wonderful to relate ! 
his opposite neighbor at once vaniahed ! He waa 
evidently something *■ no caney,' added the old man, 
and nobody has ever fished in that loch since.* In 
these regions of mist, such an apparition might very 
probably occur^ and would be sure to make a lasting 
impression upon the feara and imaginations of the 
superstitious Highlander8.**^Works of Lord By. 
ran.] 

AU Pacha, — ^This use of military costume, to sup- 
port or aaaume the character of a aoldier, is not 
uncommon among laeiy peaeeabie travellers on the 
continent. It. once happened that a party, chiefly 
military men, aware of the better reception which a 
red coat would obtain at the court of Ali Pacha, took 
their uniforms. One of them, a young man, who 
could not boaat of any regimentals except what he 
had worn in one of the London companies of volun. 
teers, took these for want of better. At Yanina they 
were received by Ali Pacha with much courtesy ; 
and, upon addressing the young traveller, Ali said 
to him, * Where have you served?' This would 
have been a poser to most men in the same situa- 
tion; but he won more honor by his wit than he 
had done by his sword ; for his ready answer wap, 
* upon Wimbledon Common^ Ali had too much toct 
lo betray his ignorance of the battle or the place ; 
and our city hero passed with the tyrant for a dis- 
tinguished warrior. — [Illustrations of the Life and 
Character of Lord Byron.] 

The Biahopa not one of the *• Eetatee,"-— Lord Cla. 
rendon, who, though Lord Chancellor, had no more 
pretensions to the character of a lawyer, than he 
had to that of a man of honesty and veracity, 
is very fond of insisting that the bishopa are ** one 
of the estates of Parliatnent ;** and yet, in one pari 
of his history, he admits that tlie preaence of the 
bishops in tlie House of Lords; ** was not so casen. 
tial that no act could pass without them.** Upon 
this passage Bishop Warburton makes the following 
just remark :*^** But their presence is thus eeeeutial 
on the historian's principle, that the bishops consti. 



tute a distinct estate in Parliament. But the prineii 
pie ie faUe. If they did conatitute a distinct ea« 
tite, they must have a negative wtiee, aa ever]r|other 
of the distinct estates have. Their hitving it not, 
ahowa they are no such distinct estate." — [Times.1 

Specimen of Irish Reasoning. — "Och! Grace, 
honey, it would do your heart good to hear tlie fine 
dtscourae I heard fron Tim Fogarty, the achoolmaa. 
ter at Abbey aide, whin he waa converting Dick 
Nowlan. Dick, like a poor ignorant creathure as 
he ia, said that the Protestant religion waa the beat, 
for aaya he, ' l8n*t it the reformed religion, and a'n*t 
ye all crying ont for reform from morning till night, 
and here*s a reformed religion ready made to your 
hand 7* *• Way then bad luck to you, ye spalpeen,* 
aays Tim, * sure the Roman is the only old thrue 
faith ; didn't you aee or hear of Paul*a Epiatle (which 
means a letther) to the Romana ?* * Yia, I did, sure 
enough,* aaya Dick. *WelI, then,* aays Tim, *did 
ye ever see or hear of Paul, or any other of the aainta, 
writing a letter to the Proteatanta 7 Now, Diok, 
what have you got to aay V •* Faith, Grace honey, 
that fooliah fellow, Dick Nowlan, was dumb found, 
ed, and could not aay bo to a gooae ; and who after 
that, could doubt the Roman (^holic religion boiog 
the only thrue one ; and who could help wishing to 
convert the good maather and Paraon Disney, and 
the rest of the good people, to it ?** — ^[The Re. 
pealers.] 

How are the Stars the Poetry of Nature? — ^Not 
certainly on account of their viaible splendor : for the 
gas lampa in a single street of this metropolis outshine 
the whole hemisphere on the eleareat winter eve* 
ning : nor on account of their beautiful configurationa ; 
for the devicea chalked on the floor of a fashionable 
balLroom, to the merejanimal eye, would be mere 
captivating. It ia from causes having aflinity w 
mind, not matter ; to truth, not aemblance ; that the 
stars may, indeed, be called the poetry of heaven. — 
The bodies alone appear to us the identical lumioa^ 
riea, in size, lustre, movement, and relative posi- 
tion, which they appeared to Adam and Eve, in Panu 
diae, wheiH— 

" At their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turned, and undt)r.opea sky adored 
The God taat roads both ^ky, air, earth aiid heaven. 
Which they beheld ; the inootfs resplemiMit globe, 
Aod starry pole.*'--l»or«iiiM /^#c, Jf«»A ir. 
They appear to us the same as they did to Noah and 
hia family, when they deacended from the ark in the 
silence of an uupeopled world ; and, as they did to 
the builders of Babel, when the latter projected a 
tower whose top should reach heaven. [By the by 
we do not know whether La Place would agree to 
this.] Once more — ^and oh! how touching the 
thought — the stars, the unchanging stars, appear to 
ua with the same placid magnificence as they were 
seen by the Redeemer of the world, when, having 
sent the multitude away, he went up into a mountain 
apart to pray ; and when evening was come he waa 
there alone, "and continued all night in prayer to 

God.'*— Matt. xiv. 33 Luke vi. 12. 

'* Cold mountains and the midnight air, 
Witnnw'd the fervor of thy prayer ; 
The desert his t«*o)p(iitlon knew, 
Uis conflict and his victory too.**— fFsf r#. 
The Btara, then, have been the points where all that 
ever lived have met ; the great, the email, the evil, 
and the good; the prince, the warrior, atateaman, 
sage ; the high, the low, the rich, the poor ; the bond 
and the free : Jew, Greek, Scythian, and Barbarian. 
Every man that has looked up from the earth to the 
firmament, has met every other man among the atara, 
for all have seen them alike, which can be aaid of 
no other images in the visible universe ! Hence, by 
sympathy neither aflected nor overstrained, we can, 
at pleasure, bring our spirits into nearer contact with 
any being that haa existed, illustrious or obscure, in 
any age or country, by fixing our eyes — to name no 
orher— on the evening or the morning atar, which 
that individual must hove beheld a hundred times, 

*' In that iianiH plac« of lieaven wlicrc now It phiiic^,** 
and with every aspect which the beautiful planet 
wears to us, and with which it will continue to smile 
over the couch of dying or the cradle of reviving day. 
— [James Montgomcry*s Lectures on Poetry, dtc.] 

Some years ago, when the famous Dr. Leib was fig. 
uring in political life, when prejudices were strong, 
and party feeling ran high, application was made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to incorporate a** Life 
Insurance Company*^* for tho term of fifty years. A 
zealous member rose and addreaaed Mr. Speaker 
with, ** Sir, I don*t like thia bill, and shan't vote for it. 
The petitioners have asked to be incorporated to in. 
sure Uvea for fifty years, and what will be the con»e. 
qoencea of granting their prayer ? why, the first thing 
you'll know, that Dr. Leib will get hia life insured for 
the whole time, and we shall have him tormenting ua 
for half a century to come." — [N. E. Review.] 
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FOR SAI^Ct 

r9- ATLANTIC JOURNAL AKU FRIEND OF KNOW. 
LKUOK—A Q,uttri«lly Journul, ty PrufovMr Ruflncifque, ul 
riiliMlelphia, be^un In lite rorirg of isa-i, wlib woo«J cuu, lie 
dedicate I lo Hiatorical ami Naiurai Sciciicea, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, lie. ai oite dollar per annum. 

MKDICAL FLORA OF THK UiNJTED STATES, In S Tola 
with 100 plaivs, coniaininf alao the ecoiiomical propeniea of 
MO genfra orAmerlcHii planu. f3. 

MANUAL OF AMEKICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wioea, W'iili Fft?iir?8.So cenrx. 

PISHES AND )9HGLL8 OF THE.K!VER OHIO. 1 aoMar. 

•«• Order* for theae worka, or .;n/ other ol' frofeaacir KhA- 
oeaqueV, rcce Ired at thla ofl.cr. a9 d i M li F 



RAIJLROADCAR MTURKLfl AND BOXSS, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

03" A'*''* AXLES rurniaheil an'l llitpd to whe<»ia complete. 
1 th« 3^l!*rmm Cotton ami Wool Machine FacUtry and loun- 
drj. Paieraiiiii N*J. Ail ordera addrewed tii tho aubar^^ibm 
tt ratcnon, oriO Wall airret, New-7ork, wl(l be promptly at- 
tended to. Alao, CAR SPRINGS. 

is ROGERS, KETCRUM fc QROSVENOR. 



UARRIAOES, 

Tbia momiiis, at the Cathedral, by the vmy Rer. Dr. Power, 
AcauaTB db NIdtbuil, of France, to AiracLc, aecond daughter 
of Lewla Binaae, £aq. oi tliis efty. 

Oft Saturday evening laat, by the Rev. Dr. McCartee, Mr* 
Jacob WiLi.eB. to Miw Elbamor C. daughter of Mr. William 
More, all of thla city. 

On Sunday evening, Aug. 4, bv the Rev. Wra. 6. Miller. Mr. 
Tmomab T. Hsiioum, to Mi« Emslinb Tayi.ob, both or ttaia 
city. 

On Wednoaday evenins last, by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
Gbobob F. Sbabino, to Mias Mart Ann Woodhousb, all of 
thia city. 

Laat evening, by the Rev. Wm. Patton, Anthont Lanb, to 
Blisabbth S., daughter of Oliver Wiilcox, Eaq. all of thia city. 

On Tueaday, Mr. Samdbl D. JoiiNaoM, to Miaa Bmblihb 
Ticb. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. F. li. Cuming, John Mbkk, 
to Miaa Catobbinb Aoamb. 

On July 15, Franxun Wuitnbt, to Maby HBNRirrrA 
Glaimd. 

At Ncw-Orleana, J. M. Maaon, lo Miaa Angellner Eliza 
Sheila. 

On the 3l8t July, at Bolton, (Maaa.) by the Rev. J. W. 
flickering, Mr. OcaTAWa U. RicHAiiua, of thia city, toMiep 
Elbgta B., daugtater of 8. W S. Wilder, Eaq. of the former 
place. 

On Wedneaday evening, July 31, bv the Rev. Dr. Milnor, 
Mr.BBNJAMiic RiCHARoa to Miaa Janb HAiaar, daughter of the 
late Judge 8coct,of CaiaklU. 

On WedoeMlay morning, July 31, Mr. Albx. McKbxzib, lo 
Miai Mart Gardnbr. 

On Mond V evening, July 99, Mr. Joaara Tatlor, to Eliza 

BBTB KlZBR. 

On Mcmday, Mr. Hbhry Millbr, of the firm of J. D. Ac H. 
Miller, to Miaa Jane C. PniLipe. 

On Monday evening, Robert Cochran, to Agnc^ Klrkwood, 
both of Gal way N. Y. 

At Albany, Edward S. WiUet, to Mlw Elizabeth M'Cheaney. 

On Monday evening, at St. George'a Chapel, by the Rev. 
Dr. Mlliior, Edw. F. Woodwa|id, of EoglaiMl. to Miaa 
Soban O., fourth daughter of the l»te Thoa. Betta, Eaq. of L.I. 

On Wedneaday evenina, Mr. Andrbw Kirkwood, to Mies 
Jamb Nichol, both of Galway, N; Y. 

On Monday morning, 5th inatant, William, only aon of Wm. 
Chapiuan, aged 13 montha. 

Suddenly, on Monday evening, 5ib inatant, in tlu^ 4<lUi year of 
hia age, Mr. Gborob Kim8Uimbr. 

On Friday laat, Hbmrt Colmah, aged 14 montha, aon of the 
Rev. F. H. Cummings. 

Yeaterday afternoon, William Paoan. 

Thla morning, aAer aahort ani aevere lilneaa, Miaa Catbbr- 
1MB PooLB, aged S3 yeara. 

At YoDkcra, on theSd inat. Joaeph Oakley, in tlie 89d year of 
hia age. 

On T'ueaday raorofaig July W, at Waahington, N.C. In the 18th 
year of hfciag«,Juliu8ll.Bulkley, eon of Edmund Biilkley, of 
thia city. 

IHi flanday morning, 4th inatant, of conaumptlon, Cuablbk 
RuBBBLL Bullaro Avbrt, infant ann of the late Samuel P. Ave- 
ly. aged 9 montha and S3 daya. 

Bundav morning, 4th inatant, Mr. Isaac CotrrABT, la the 36th 
p^muofhiM age. 

Suddenly, on Satiuiday eveniiif , August 3d, (at h«r laie real 
danea, No. 86 Grove at.) Miaa Rebecca Herbert, In the 43d year 
of her age. 

At Baratnga Sprlna, on the 31at ult., aAer a aliort ilinem 
Samuel Snow, En. of Petersburg, Virginia. 

Last evening, anera k>ng and lAinftilllbieas, Thomab Sturm, 
Ek|. aged 65 yeara. 

On the 4th inaunt, Mr. Robbrt Waits, eldeat aou of the late 
Robert N. Waite, Eaq. 

In thiicity, (Cincinnati, Ohio,) on Friday laat, July 96ch, (of 
Mliouacholic, t^nninatlnc in cholera,) Mr. Richard Phiillpa, 
Glhler, in the 34th venr of his age, formerly of New York. 

The deceaaed arrived in this city in October last, wliere he 
continued to reside until Ida death. He was a young man of 
awlaMe Ibanners and correct habits. 

Itis naderatood that the deceased haa a brother and »l8lar in 
Now-York. as abo a brother lu BoHton. Should the above 
■otioe reacn them, and they wish to obtain any further partlcu' 
lars, they will pleaae addresa C. W. Jamea, Cincinnati. To 
thla end t*ie New-Yark and Boat.>n papera will pleaae notice the 
above. 

Of Cholera, at Bardstown, Kentucky, after a few lioura India- 
position, Wm.Rowam, andMra. Rowan, hiawife^A. H. Row- 
AN, aiui Mary Janb Btbblb, sons, daughter* in-law, and grand 
daaghlcr of Judge John Rowan. On Friday 86th Inst, all four 
of toara were depoaiied In the same grave. 

At Bloomingdale, onthe4tli Instant, Kachkl Hborman, inL 
the SSd yearof her age, wife of Nicholaa F. Hegrman. 

Yeaterday moniing, at hia late residences Busbwick, Now- 
•OWB, Colonel Gborob (jIbbb, in 57ih year of lii^ age, formerly 
of Newport, R.I. where tiic remains will be titken t'nr interment 

At Fort Mitchell, Abi. Eliza, consort of Major Jamea S. 
M*hitoah, of the U. S Army. 

In Rockingham, Va. Frances W., wife of Wm. II. Gray< 



RTRPHRMSONt 

Bmldtrtfa superior at^te of ^a»9tnger Car§ for Railroadgy 
No. 364 illizibeth street, near Bieecker street, 

New-York. 

r^ RAILROAD COMPANIES wouHdow^il m examine 
these Cari* ; a specimen of which may be seen mi that part of 
tha New- York anti HArlnm Railroad, now in operation. 

J2Stf 



MOTBItTT UrORKlf 

Near bry Dock. Ncw>Yerk. 

THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 

En gioea, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathes, Presses, 
anaothor Machinery. Alao, Dr. Noit*a Patent Tubular BoiN 
slgf, which are warranted, Ibr safety and cccuomy, to be supa- 
rior to any tiling or the kind heretofore used.' The fulIeK 
la^ianrsnce is given that work shiill he done well, and on rea- 



C^OjElAOlSt IPRIMB 

Broad atreet— 

8 oases Gum Aralif^i 
'M do. Danish SnKilu, EFFF 
10 do. 8axon du. do 

100 bags Saiipetre 



OO* offer lor sale, at fUi 

1 

y RTcdnced Duty 

f 



i do. Gdll .Nuui; 90 tons Okl Lead 
100 do. Trieste Rbgs. FF 
tf boxes each M lbs. Tartaric Acid 

do. each t)d lbs. do. do. 

1 caae 20 bouies 8yrop de Vinaigre 

10 cases White Hermitage ; 90 do. Coiie Rnile 
10 do. Dry St. PerAy : 50 do. Bnnleaux Giave 
aiO do Chateau Grille ; d cases each l*JDoiilr«0)if«s in OH 
8 bales Fine Velvet Boule Corks 
100 do. Bourton Cloves 
ao du. Molleres Almonda 
I4S bundles Liquorice Root - 
4 bales Goat Skins 
1 cask Red Copper, 1 do. Yellow 

DRY GOODS BY THE 



do. 
PACKAGE. 



10 caaea light and daik ground Prints 
40 do. 8-4 and 41-4 coiereU and black Merinoa 
U do. A-8 colored and black Circaaalans 
8 do. f>ilk Bandannas, black and colored 

4 do. ItHlJan Lustripga 

5 do Whhe Satteens 
i do. White Qui kings 

10 do. Borrle*s Patent Thread, No. -28 and 95 
10 do Super hl|th coi'd .Madras Hdkfs, rnL lo df.hi$nture 
100 pieces PYn^ English Sheoiicga, for city irawe 
3 cases Canioon Cords 
8 du. Super blue, biack, and colored Clotha-^selected ex 

prestflyfor Merchant Tailors 
93 balea low priced point Blaakets. 

Paper 

IMPERIiAL AND ROYAL— From the celebrated Sangwtie» 
Mills, of the foUowtng sizes, all put up wiili 4S0 perfect sheeli' 
lo each reani'— 

Sizea- 84x85. 94ixl6, StzJU^, 96x30, 96x87, 89x41. '.t7x8Pl. 
84X33, 84x80, 84x99, 81x86, 81x87, 90x84, fcc, lie. 

Also— All the old atock of Medium will be M>i<l at very re- 
duced |>ricea. to close sales, the Mill having diacominued ma 
king that description of paper. 

ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper— for Labels. Perfumery, lie. 
5 cues each 1600 Sheeu Colored Paper 

do do do superfine 

do fig. do do 

do plain Gold do 

do plain Silver do 

do Silver do with ted flearet 

do Oohl do do 

do Red do Gold dp 

do White do Silver in. 



sonable terms. 
itoUcJieii. 



A B.iarc oi public patronage is 



revpeotfully 
mis 



93- T01VNSBND * DVRFEIK, of Palmyra, Jfojis. 
facturrra of Raiboad Roptf having removed their lastablish- 
oirnt lo HiMtron, iimler ihe rame ol Durfee %l May, offer fo 
supply Rure of any required length (without splur)lQrin- 
clihf-'d planesof RailroaiB at (he shortest noiire, and deliv^ 
ilicm bt any of the princi|Ml cities in the United Staiea. Aaio 
ihe qualify of Rone» the pulilfc are referred to J B. Jervia. Eng. 
VI. Ic H. R. R. Co , Albany : or James Archibald, Engii^ret 
Uttdfon ard Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Cart«ii. 
4811^, Luzerne coiiniy, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colutn hia county, New>York, { 

January M, 1888 . ( FSI ff 

BURVKYORB' INSTRITMBNTS. 

K3* Comparaes of varioiia alzea and of superior qnality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instrumems, large and small sixea, with high ma«> 
nifying powers whh ^laases made by Troughton, together with 
a largo aasorcment of Enginerrinff Instruments. manufarture«l 
and sold by >£. It O. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

''Slot corner of Maideniaite. 
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BKOIlfBBRiaiO AMD SVRVBYIXQ 

ISfSTRUKIBMTg. 

Kl" The aobscriber manufacturea all kinds of Instruments in 
hip profe*sk>n, warranted bquaJ, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any Imported or manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several of which areeniirnly nets: 
Amouff which are an linpioved Compaas, whh a '1 e esco^e st- 
cached, bv whick angles can be taken with or without the us*. 
v>f the needk, with perfect accuracy— alsti, a Railroad Ooidom* 
Krr, *itb two Teleacoi es— and a Le?allifg Instrument, with a 
Goniometer auached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo. 
ses. MtM. J. YOUNG, 

Matheouulcal Instrument Maker, Ni>. 9 Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

Tiie fol.owinB recomniindations are respoetfully HUbml.teti 
to Engineers, Survoyurs^ an I others interested. 

Baitimorr, 1989. 

In reply to thy inqulriaa respectlne the Instruments manu- 
factured by thea, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
ntadi 1 1 hoesfully furnish thee whh the following information. 
I'he whol9 number of L^veh now in po«sessinn of ih^ depart 
ment of construction of thy make IS seven. The whole nuir 
berofthe "Impmred Compass" is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the numBNT in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
luaiiun Deparrment. 

Both Levels and Compaasesare in gon<] repair. Thev havi- 
•n fact needed but little renairs, except (Voni ace denta to whici> 
iili instruments oftiic kind are liable 

I liave found that thy paucrns fur the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my aa«istants generally, lo any others 
in use, and ihf. Improvdil Compasc la superior to any oiher de- 
<:riptioQ Ol Gohiomcu r that we have yet tried in iuyiiig tbe raiU 
on ihH Road. 

This insiruroeijf, more recently improved with a rrvcrsiti^ 
telescope, in piact ol tiie vane bigliis, leavfs the engineiri 
scarcely any thin^ to desire In the formation or convenience oi 
-.he Compass. It is indce<] the niu»t completelv adapted to later 
x\ angles of any simple and chea/ instrument ih&t I have yei 
4een, and I cannot but believe it wiH be preferred to all otht n 
•low in u e for laying of rail*- and in fact, wlif n known, I think 
It will be aa highly appreciated fur common surveying. 
Respictriillvtnv inend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, SuperinterulAnt of Construction 

oi Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Phllddelnhia, February, 1888. 
Having for the last two yearn made constant use of Mr. 
Young's " Patent Improved Cnrnpass,'* I can bafely aay I l>e 
licvft it 10 be much Mipcrior to uny oibrr instrument of ihe kind, 
now in ui>e. and aa ffuch mo«t cheerfully recommend it tu En. 
/iiieorsnnd Surveyors. E. H. OILf-., Civil Engineer. 

Ocrmaniowu. February, lf38. 
For a year pa»t I have used Instruments mode by Mr. W. J. 
Vuunir,of I'lilladelphia, in which he has conihined the proper 
ticsol a Theodolite with ihe common Level. 

I cuoMider theae instruments admirably ealculaied frr laving j 
>m Rdilroads, and can recommend them to the notice ofEngi 
necrs aa preferable to any tfthers lor that pttrroae. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Ene. Phllad., 
tnl ly Germaor. and Norrisi. Railrovd 




INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVBYIlfO AND NAUTICAI. INSTRITMUSHT 
MAM UF ACTORT. 

„ ty^KWlN kHEARlTE, at the aignof the quadrmm. 
No. o8 South street, one door nonh of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their frienda and ihe public, espe- 
cially Eng.neeis, that they continue to maoulaciure tn on^or 
and keep lor sale every description of Inatrumenia in the above 
branchej*, whi^h they can furniHhat the shortest notice, and on 
rair terms. Instrunicnis repaired whh care and prompciitrde. 
For proof of the high estimation on which their Suiveying 
Inatnimenca are held, they reapectfully beg leave to tender to 
ilie );ub](c per Ural, the following cenificatea from gemlemeii ol 
distinguished scientific auainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte — Agreeably to your reqtiest made some 
montha aince, i now oAer you my opinioo of the fnatnimeDia 
madeat your eaublUhment, for the Baltimore and Oiiio Rail- 
road Coiupany. This opinion would have been given at a mutJi 
ewller peiiou, but was intentionally delayed, in oriler to aflbnf 
a longer time for the u-ial of the Inatruments, so that 1 cr*uld 
sneak with the greater conlldence of their Dierils, it auch tho 
should be found to possesa. 

It ic wllh mucti pleasure I can now state (hat notwiihatandinff 
the Insirumenta in the aervice procured from our northern cl- 
Ues arc considered goo<f, I havea decid^ preference lor those 
mstiufaciured by you. Ol the whole number manufaciuied for 
the Depaiimont of Conatruction, to wit: five Levela, and five 
af the Compasses, not one has r»Qulrcd any repalra whhin the 
last twelve montiia, except f.om the occasfoiial impetfectioo of 
.1 wrew, or from acciiicnu, to which all Inatrumenia ai« liable 

1 hey possess a firmneaa and stability, anti at the same time 
■i neatness and beautv of execution, which reflect much credit 
uu the artists en/taged in their cooairuciloo. 

I can with confidence recoiumeiKl them aa being worthy the 
aetlcfc ul Compaiiies engaged in Internal Imprnvemenia, who 
may require Instruminu offupermr workmanship. 

JA.MES P. STABLER, 
Supt^lntcndent of Conatruction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have e.Kamined with care several Englneera* inoiruineuta 
•f your Maisufaciure, naiilciilsrly Spirit levels, ai.d tivney. 
u's Compasifca ; and take picsfure in expretfeing ny opinion 
t>t the excellence of the worfcuianahip. The ()&rta nf the Jevala 
appeared well proporiioned to secure facilitv iu u#e, ami accu- 
racjr and permui.enc.v in adjtwtmc-us. 

1 hesr instruments' strmed to n e to po»sess all liMmodeni 
-mprovfinent ofc.'nstrrctlon, of which ro n any have licm 
made wlihin ihe»e few ^fais ; u.d I have no dot bt I ut Jhty 
will give cveiy eatiefi»rti'-n v»h. n ii>cd it. thi fic!d. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil £ng necT. 

Baltioiuie, May let, IS88. 
To Messrs Ewln'and Heartte- As you have asked metoieive 
niy oDiiiion ot the mcrlrsof those instiumeiua of your maou. 
ttciure winch I have either used or examined, I chrerfuliv »tate 
that as far as my opporiunhloa of my bicoaiing aquainied with 
their aualiii-.'S have gotie. I have great reason to think well ot 
the aiiill displayed in their constructicn. The neatneaa oltlicir 
wurkmanship haa been the tfiibject ol frequent remark by my* 
xeif. atui of ihe dccuracy ol tin ir perlormafice I hate received 
^athitacitry assurance Iromothera, whoce opinion I respect, 
ar«d who have had theiu lor a considerable tim** in use. Tbo 
•-ffttriB you have made nii.ce your etrutlishmrnt hi this city, to 
relieve us of the uecevsity oi sending elivewhere for what wo 
may want in our line, deserve ihn unqualified approbation aad 
•>ur waiin encoiirsiiemeut. Wiehing yo«i all the succeaa which 
your enicrpiiic so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

/....»_.... B. H Latrobe, 

Civil Engineer In the service cf the BaUimore and OhJo Kail 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in oiirpowcsaton nnd might bo 
introduced, but are too lengthy, we should be harpy it 
rubmUthem upon application, to any peratma declrouaorpanai* 
ingthe same. [^^ 
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BailnMdMap: Railroad NoticM, ^ page S13 

MadRiwruHl Lake Erie Rulruid ; llenuK on ihe 
Sunarof ■ Roiila for the Propoeod Siuqucbannn 
' and Dclavrtre R«i!toaci ; 

Raport of Ihe ReuM of n Railroad froni the ^luqun- 
hannii utd Delaware Railroad to ilie SUle Line near 
Ibe Great Bend of the tjiuqaehinna ; I'orannath 
and Roanoke Railroad ! 

RailroaJa in Florida; do, in Canada; Fnrt Kenc and 
Keeaeville Railroad ; Riulroailg ; Safely ApparoLns 
<ur Steam Boitan (iriih anengnvini^] ! 

Mauu Aoborn Cemetery |wiih an engraving) 

Gdarini Chain (with an engma'ng) : 

Henn^ey'n Uaiiga Gir Standing Caika (with engra- 
Tii^Ji FamUy StBamer .,; 

HydrwiUc'DrTDiMknvitbMiBniTJnp); lncDinbiu;iblD 
Waah and Stncca White WmIi ; PivceM Ibr »ilver- 
ins Iron; Wai«r Spout ; iie ; 

Literary Nol'^^a 

Foreign Intelligence i..', .' 

Soruaarr 

fottrti Advcrliaeinaota I.. 

Meteorological Record i Manlafea and Urotbi, &c. . .:i38 

AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, &c. 

NEW-VOHK, AUCUBT 17, 18S3. 

To CoKKKBPoNDENTB. — TliF communicBlioD 
of V. D. O. "oil (be conatruclion ofcurvca.for 
arcbf^e," and of Mr. Sullivnn, "in rtmher reply 
to MercHtor," nrc received, Hnd will nppcar in 
our next. We &re also indebted lu J. M. Fri;. 
Knden, Esq. for his late Tpporl upon tho Bos- 
ton and ^orccater Rnilrond, nnd to mi unknown 
friend for a late and intercaiing account of the 
South Carolina Railroad, both of which will 
ceive an early notice. 

In our last, we referred to th^ contemplated 
railroad through tirvr-Jnwey and Pennsylva. 
ni* to the Oreat Bend of the Suaqiiehnnna riv. 
or. near Bingbempton, in the state of New 
York, and we are now enabled to give tho re- 
ports of the engineers who surveyed that part 
of the route in Pennsylvania, between the Wii 
Gap on the Delaware, an<l Pittatoii on ilie Sub- 
qnehanna, and one of the routes between Lacka- 
wanna Creek, near the centre of Bloknly tc 
ship, in Luzemo county, and Ihe Great Drnd 
of the Suaquelinnna. Thuse reports show a 
matt favorabki route than we hnd anticipated. 
We shall rffnr to the subject again soon, and 
hope to bo able to give some account of the 
Qne in Ncw.Jersey, t>etween Elizabethtown 
and Bclvidere, and to the Water Gap. 

Railbo&d Map ; ob, Map op Railboads. — 
We have ofien felt the want of a nap tipon 



which we could find delineated the route, c 
mciion, and inleraeclion, of the various and i 
luerous Railroads now constructing, and 
contemplation, in the United -Stales ; but with- 
out any eKpeelHtion of, at present, being reliev- 
ed from the difficulty. We are, however, gra. 
tilled to learn thitt a friend of ourv, wlio has 
been much engaged in Railroad surveys and 
explorations, is now engaged and far advanced 
towards rhe completion of a map of that section 
of the United Stales lying north of tho Poto. 
man nnd east of LakelHriCiUpon Avbichhe intends 
to dclineatt! nil the Railroads and CanatB of| 
which he has been able to obtain any 
There are several, however, of which be has 
been unuble to obluin either a, report c 
and of course cannot rely upon the correctneas 
of his accounlB of them. We, therefoT«, oncf 
more ask of those of our friends who may have 
.turplufl copies of Railroad Reports, nnd espe- 
cinlly those having maps altactied to them, and 
of recent date, to oblige us with one — we pro- 
mise to put ihcm to good use, nnd hope tu be 
able to return the favor in good rime. It is a 
Hubjeet of no small importance at tliis time, 
hen so much is said about Railroads, that 
there should be a map, nhowing the 

ertion, and relative poaition of the diffiirent 
roads. Such a map will forcibly demonBtmi« 
minensc advantages of Railroads, but more 
eBpceiaily oClong nnd conlinuoui line* of Rnil- 



The following question has been submitleil 

to iiB for publication, with a view of obtaining 

PxprcRsion of opinion upon the subject W* 

not recollect to have Been any arcount of ex. 

perimenlR having been made with a view ofde- 

ciding that question, and are, therefore, the 

ire desirous of eliciting information ralati 

it. Our friends, who may have made or wiu 
ncMSed experimenta of tho kind, or who 
give [he desired information, will greatly oblige 

I by communicating the facts for publication. 

When the face of the country will admit of 
location for a railroad, either for stationary or 

notive power, with tho same expens 
construction, how many feet per mile w 
locomotive engine aocend, and be equal to tbe 
expense of s'.atioBftry power, &r the transpor- 
tation of freight, allowing the mtight equal both 
Ways! 



Short and Easy SiNTincas. — We like 6re- 
Dt'ty — egpeciaUy such as tbe following — which 
we anatfeelmgly recommend to tho thousands 
who do not take the Journal — it does us good 
to read them — but to the letters. The first 
reads as follows : 

" To Ihe Editor of the Raitroad Jmintal : 
" Sir,— I want your Journal. Enclosed I 
send you, in advance, one year's subscription, 

id am your friend, ." 

The other comes under somewhat different 
cireumstaaceg, but is none the less acceptable. 
It reads as follows : 

" To the Editor of tht Railroad Journal : 
" Sir, — I have been a suhacribor to your 
Journal since its commencement. I paid the 
Srit year in advance, and have never regretted 
it ; but circumstances have prevented me from 
remitting, at an earlier date, for the pretent 
year. 1 therefore now send you t5, which 
ill place to my credit, and believe me still 
your friend, 

" , August 1, 1833." 

We consider the foregoing as well worthy 
the attention of those who ore not subscribers, 

, being subscribers, have been too busy to 

mit, for the current year, for the Journal. 

Paklev's Maoazink.— We have received the 
first part, consisting of seven numbers, of Par- 
ley's Magr-zine, done up in paper cover, by 
MesBrs. Lilly, Wait, & Co., Boston. This 
work in particularly designed for children, and 
we know of no other so well calculated to give 
ihem a relish for readmg. It is embellished 
with numerous engravings, with a description 
of each, which always affords instruction as 

ill as amusement. Party's Magazine is pub- 
lished every other Saturday, in a convenient 
form for nse, with 16 pages to each number, 

one dollar a year. 

Ikpoktant Railboad IxntovEiiENT. — The 
Philadelphia Franklin Tnstitute having offered 

premium of ^350 for the discovery of some 
mode to protect passengers and property from 
tbe sparks emitted from the Railroad Locomo- 

■ea, we understand that Mr. Young, a skil- 
ful mechanic of Norfolk, Va., has invented a 
machine which entirely remedies the evil, the 
:onslructinn of which is simple and eheap^ 
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Mad River Railroad. — The annexed nrticle 
from the Western Pioneer, prhited at Hpring- 
iield, Ohio, indicates a movement anioiip^st 
those who are interested in this important link 
in the projected improvements in that growing 
state. It may truly be considered as one of the 
most important of the numerous contemphited 
railroads in Ohio. It will pass through one of 
the most fertile sections of that state, and open 
a direct, easy, and cheap mode of travel and 
transportation, by which the value of pro- 
perty, contiguous to it, say within ten miles on 
each side, will be increased, when the road is 
ready for use — more than twice the cost of the 
railroad. The thousands of acres, at present, of 
uncultivated land, will soon be made to contri- 
bute to the already immense business of our 
canals and our contemplated railroads. The fo- 
rest will be made to blossom as the rose ; towns 
and villages will spring up with their numerous 
dwellings and beautiful public edifices, where 
now is only to be ibund the lofty forest trees of 
a thousand years' growth, amidst which reside a 
few lingering remnants of those numerous and 
warlike tribes of red men, who were, but a 
few years since, masters of the boundless west. 

The natural make of the country is highly 
favorable to the construction of a railroad; 
which may be made at a very cheap rate, 
and used either with horse, or locomotive pow 
er, as may best suit the business and wants of 
the country. 

Should the commissioners decide to open the.ir 
books in this city, they will find, we trust, that 
the measure is duly appreciated by those who 
have the means of increasing the business and 
prosperity of this city, by securing to it the trade 
of the thousands of square miles of the most 
fertile country in the world, west and south- 
west of Lake Erie. It is an object well worth 
the attention even of the first commercial city 
of the new world ; but, if secured at all, it must 
be done by immediate and strenuous efiTorts, 
as New- York has two rivals, of no small con- 
sideration ; and, if they do not count a popula- 
tion as numerous, they can at least boast of 
their enterprise, and the progress they have 
aln^ady made in their works towards the grand 
object for which we are all aiming, the trade 
of the West, — the increase of which will, in 
twenty years, be equal to the present entire 
trade of the whole United States, and afford con- 
stant employment to all the canals and railroads 
which can he made in the mean time, to connect 
it with the sea»board. 

Mao Rivbr and Lake Erie Railroad. — We 
understand that a general meeting.of the com- 
missioners of the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail- 
road has been called, and is to take place on 
Wednesday next, 3l8t. inst. at this place. We 
are much pleased to see that some interest is 
beginning to be felt on this important subject. 
The interests of a large body of our citizens, 
inhabiting a tract of country stretching from 
Dayton to the Lake, imrivalled for the fertility 
of its soil, capable of supporting a dense popu- 
lation, and which needs only an outlet for its 
produce to render it one of the best portions of 
the State, are deeply involved in the measures 
that may be adopted at this meeting. 

It is understood that an estimate of the cost 
of the road, together with such other informa- 
tion as will enable the Commissioners to make 
arrangements for opening the books for sub. 
scriptions, without delay, will belaid before the 
Board, by the U. S. Engineers, by whom the 
survey has been made. These gentlemen have 
been busily engaged in making the necessary 



surveys during the present season, and we un- 
derstand that Uirir opinion of the cheapness 
and excellence of the routo is in tlie highest 
degree favorable. The grade of the road, we 
are informed, need in no case exceed 50feet in 
the mile, and will reach that only in a few in- 
stances, and for short distances. The radius 
of curvature will not be less than 5000 feet, and 
in some cases will be more than four miles. 
The proportion of curves to straight lines is 
very small. 

iTpon the whole, from all the information we 
can gain upon the subject, we believe that no 
route has been examined in the United States 
presenting anything like as many facilities for 
the cheap and easy construction of a work of 
this description. In no instance that we ever 
heard of, has a railroad been located 150 miles 
in length, requiring no ekange of the power em. 
ployed in transportation upon it. Dut on the road 
in question, no such change will be necessary ; 
a locomotive engine, with its train of cars, can 
traverse its whole distance with ease, as there 
is not an inclined plane upon the route render- 
ing the intervention of stationary power neces- 
sary. 

A slight inspection of tlie map of the United 
States will be sufficient to satisfy any one of 
the importance of this route, as a link in the 
chain of communication from Albany to the 
Ohio River ; indeed, from Buffalo to Dayton, via 
Sandusky City, the route is as direct as could 
be desired, its importance to the commercial 
interests of the State of New-York is self-evi- 
dent. It will be the only work that can at ajl 
prevent the trade of this country, especially that 
of Cincinnati* from being diverted to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, when that great work, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, shall he finished 
to the Ohio. The facility with which our mer- 
chants could then travel over the mountains 
would be a great inducement fof them to take 
that route, independent of the advantages of a 
choice of three markets. Should this road, 
however, be constructed, merchandise from 
New-York and Philadelphia could reach the 
Ohio in less time than by any other way, espe- 
cially should a railroad be made from the Hud- 
son to Lake Erie, as is contemplated. The 
Baltimoreans are fully aware of this, and are 
pushing on their great enterprise with ail the 
energy of which they are capable. It is to New- 
York then that we must look for the means 
for the construction of this road, and we think 
We may look for it with confidence, as, without 
taking into consideration the sreat advantages 
to be reaped by her, especially from its construe- 
tion, no doubt can be entertamed that the stock 
will'pay a handsome interest, considered merely 
in the fight of an individual investment. 

We suppose the course of the Commission- 
ers at the coming meeting will be to despatch 
agents to the eastern cities to open the books 
and obtain subscriptions to the stock, as soon 
as may be. Should suitable men be obtained 
for this purpose, not the slightest difficulty, we 
apprehend, will occur in raising the requisite 
sum. No time ought to be lost, if such a course 
be adopted. Railroad stock is in good odor 
now, and there is a << tide" in railroad, and all 
other stocks, as well as *' in the afifairs of man." 
Let intelligent and resi)ectable men be sent im- 
mediately to Albany, New-York, Buffiilo and 
Rochester, to lay the claims of this great work 
properly before the capitalists there. In the 
selection of tliese agents, if men could be found 
personally known to these capitalists, so much 
the better If men of respectability, their re 
presentations wiil command respect and ere 
dence. 

We have thrown these remarks hastily to- 
gether* to call the attention of our readers to 
this subject. It is one in which all are deeply 
interested, and which is intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the whole of that part of 
the State through which the road will pass. 
Should any farther information come into our 
possesion' after the meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners, our friends may depend upon 
receiving it at as early a day as possible. 



In conclusion, we exhort all friends of the 
enterprtse to join heart and hand, and do whAt 
they can to forward it to its completion. Let 
us put our own shoulder to the wheel, and 
then call on Hercules, and we may be sure di 
success. 

A Report of the Chief Engineer on the Survey 
of a Route for the proposed Susquehanna and 
Delaware RaUroad, from Pittston, on the 
Susquehanna, to the Delaware River, at the 
Water Gap. 

To David Soott, and others, Cenumssicners, 4v. •* 

Gbntlbmen,-— In compliance with a request 
from your Board, communicated to me in the 
early part of the past summer, I examined the 
country between the Susquehanna at Pittston* 
at the junction of the Lackawanna and the De* 
la ware River, at its pass through the Blue 
Ridge, called the Delaware Water Gap ; and 
also directed the execution of such surveys as 
were deemed necessary to determine the feasi- 
bility and probable expense, of constructing a 
Railroad between those points, by which it ap- 
pears that the scheme is not only practicable, 
but that the object may be effected without en- 
coutitering any inordinary difficulties, and at a 
comparatively reasonable expense. 

Time and circumstances permitted the sur- 
vey of but one route, in which the survey and 
levels were minutely taken, and the surround- 
iiig country as much explored as the nature of 
the case would permit, for which I am bound to 
acknowledge my obligation to the intelligence 
and assiduity of R. J. Germain, Esq., Civu En- 
gineer, assisted by Messrs. Provoost and party. 

The surveyed route bein^ that which forms 
the basis of the estimate, will be the subject of 
the following renmrks. 

It commences at the junction of the Lacka. 
vTanna with the Susquehanna River at Pittston, 
and runs (rom thence up *the Lackawanna Val- 
ley to the mouth of Roaring Brook, thence up 
the valley of that stream to Lake Henry, a tri- 
butary of Roaring Brook, and from thence, 
crossmg the head waters of Lehigh upon the 
table lands which form the dividmg ridffe be- 
tween the Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers 
to the head waters of Anatonutk or Broadhead's 
Creek, passing down the Pocono, one of its tri- 
butaries, through Stroudsburgh, thenee down 
the main stream, approaching the Delaware in 
front of Detottsburgh at the head of the Water 
Gap. 

The elevation of the summit above the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware Rivers respe^stively, is 
1366 feet and 1599 feet, and the distance about 
70 miles. This we divide into two, the Eastern 
and Western Division, which for the sake ot 
perspicuity is divided into sections correspond- 
mg with the different grades to which the line 
is best adapted, as suggested by the various fea- 
tures of the ground. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that on 
either side of the summit through the valleys of 
Roaring Brook and Broadhead^ Creek and its 
tributaries, the location will be upon a trans- 
verse slope, where any grade may be sustained 
that the circumstances of the case may require, 
hence, such grade was assumed in the survey 
as would admit of the advantageous use of lo- 
comotive engines. The maximum angle of as- 
cent on the Western Division in the direction 
of the greatest trade, being 26 feet per mile, 
that on the Eastern Division, in the opposite 
direction, 40 feet per mile, which is not objec- 
tionable, in as much as the power necessary to 
transact the regular business of tlie Western 
Division, would perform the return business 
up a much steeper grade. 

In the arrangement of the different grades for 
the application of locomotive, mechanical, or 
animal power, 666.5 feet of elevation is over- 
come on the Western Division, and 774 feet on 
the Eastern Division, leaving to be|8urmounted, 
by inclined planes requiring stationary power, 
699.5 feet on the Western, and 855 feet on the 
Eastern Division, for which, as indicated by the 
survey, six inclined planes will be necessary, 
three upon each division. To those on the 
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Western Division the waters of Roaring Brook 
may be introduced as the moving power. 

m descending from the summit eastward into 
the Valley of Pocono, the line may be much 
improved and shortened by dividing inclined 
planer No. 1 and 2 into three planes, in sui*.h 
manner that neither shall overcome an eleva- 
tion exceeding 250 feet, nor occupy a distance 
of more than half a mile ; tjic Une in conse. 
quence will be more direct — the Inclined planes 
being reduced — better adapted to a great trade, 
and their location such, that the head waters of 
Pocono and Broadhead's Creek may be intro. 
duced at their summits as the propelling power. 
With this arrangement there ^ill be seven in- 
clined planes upon the whole route, to all of 
i which water may be introduced in quantities 
! sufficient to equal the greatest trade that can 
I ever be anticipated, and may be used as a sub- 
i stituie for steam power, either in propelling 
' machinery or as a preponderating power upon 
a self-acting plane. 

In addition to the improvements suggested, 
there is no doubt that upon a more thorough 
examination many more will suggest them- 
selves, whereby the line may be much improv. 
ed, and distance diminished, withou: increasing 
expense. 

Suitable materials for the execution of all 
mechanical constructions are abundant and 
convenient; in short, in computing the esti- 
mate I have had .particular reference to the co- 
pious field notes and observations taken upon 
the ground, and, while on the onf hand I have 
intended not to swell the amount lo an extrava- 
gant degree, so, on the other, I have endeavor- 
ed to make it fully adequate to the construction 
of the work, in a permanent manner. 

The line generally is favorable in regard to 
curves, none very abrupt occurring, conse- 
quently no extra expense will be required to 
avoid them. 

The formation of the road-bed should be cal- 
eulated for a double track, in as mucli as that 
from its location it cannot be long after the first 
! is completed before a second will be required, and 
i shoukl the grading be omitted until such neces- 
\ sity is experienced, the additional expense of 
widening the grade beyond what it would have 
been in the first instance, would be very great. 
Not so with the superstructure; the effect is 
difi&rent, and good policy would dictate the lay- 
ing down first a single track, and make its ad- 
vantages available in the transportation of ma- 
terials for the second. An advantage, too, to 
be derived in ^prading in the first instance for a 
double track is, that by the time the second is 
required, the road-bed becomes settled and pre. 
pared for the reception of permanent materials ; 
accordingly the following estimate of coHt for 
forming the road-bed is with a view to a double 
track. 

The Eatftem Division includes all that part 
of the line between the main branch of the Le- 
igh River and the eastern termination upon 
e Delaware, and embraces the following 
les : 



Ri^marks. 



From Lehigh River 

EMlWAld . . . 

CommenoenMnt of 
eaaCem wlope 
GrcniM Plain do. 
fcsoending side of 
Pooono Moimtein 
Indmed Plane No. 1 
IndiiMd Plane No 2. 
including short level 
bKween planet . . 
Alsur Pocono Valley 
Indined Plane No. 3 
Pmim Suoudabursh 
and Anaiomak Mtiu 
PMsing Industry Mills 
Along the bank of the 
Dataware to Detots- 
Inirgh .... 



The Weiftem Division extends from the Ri- 
ver Lehigh to the western termination at Pitts- 
ton. ^ 



rolal Eastern Division 37.48 



li 1 

§1 is. 


Descent of each 
grade in feet 

• 


111 


11. Level 




$51416 75 


4. 22.5 
2.30 Level 


90. 


13406 24 
21406 66 


4.98 40. 
0.62 


199. 
350. 


24880 40 
943 00 


0.75 

7. 40. 

0.34 


355. 
280. 
150. 


18641 40 

21083 48 

675 00 


3. 35. 
2.80 25. 


105. 
.70. 


7690 03 
8486 69 


O.fiO Level 


1599. 


2610 51 


37.48 


171242 16 



1 



o 



.a 



Remarks. 






1. From Lehigh to 
Western Slope . 

2. Descends th» Talley 
of Roaring Brook 

3. Inclined Pkme No. 1 
4.. Indicttiona of Coal, 

Roaring Brook Deep 
Hollow .... 

5. Inclined Plane No. 2, 
end of Mdosick 
Mountain • • • 

6. Ditto Ditto 

7. Inclined Plane No. 3, 
A. Slocum's Mills . 

8. Down LackawanilB 
to Pitlston . . . 



fij^ §2 S"! 

|t r I- 

2.68 Level 



bo 

Oi •« sB 

tg.So 



•15999 86 



7.50 26. 
0.68 



195. 20338 75 
234.5 2425 00 



8.50 26. 221. 26080 00 



0.60 
2.85 26. 

0.75 



240. 3405 00 
74.1 14220 20 



225. 



3895 00 



9.54 18.5 176.4 276U 33 



Total Western Division 33.10 



1366. 9113975 14 



Slim for Eastern and 
Western Divisions . 70.58 ^9G5. 9285217 30 

Add for engineering and imfbreseen contin- 
gencies 10 per cent. 2852173 



Aggregate cost of gradnatwn 93137^ 03 

Average per mile 4445 15 

Next to be considered is Superstructure. 
And, although stone blocks may conveniently 
be obtained for the support of wooden string 
pieces, upon the plan adopted by the Mohawk 
and Hudson Railroad Conipany — or, stone sills 
superceding entirely the use of wood, upon tlie 
plan adopted by the Baltimore and Ohio Com- 
pany on part of their road, suitable stone abound, 
ing in the valleys of Roaring Brook and Broad- 
head*s Creek ; yet, for various reasons, timber 
should be preferred in the first construction. 

1st. As matter ot economy, costing: 91500 to 
93000 less per mile than the other plans. 

2d. Should any uneveniiess occur in the 
road-bed ii^ the line of the ways, to which a new 
rond is very susceptible* it is much more easily 
adjusted. 

dd. By the time the road-bed is properlv set- 
tled and business requires a second tracK, the 
various pjans now in progress of construction 
will be tested and the selection may then be 
dictated by actual experience, and 

4th. Great economy and advantage will be 
derived from this, in delivering upon the spot 
the materials for a permanent superstructure. 

The route passing through a district of coun- 
try abounding with timber of various kinds, 
and of excellent quaUty, such as white oak, 
yellow pine, red beech, heihlock, 6lc. all of 
which can be obtained at a very low rate, there- 
fore the estimate is predicated upon n construe 
tion entirely of wood, with wrought iron rail 
plates 2^ by | inch thick, and one turnout per 
mile of 300 feet in length. 



ia560 
14060 

2640 

8520 
22 

600 
300 



COST OF ONR MILE. 

lineal feet Hemlock timber, 
at 3 cts. . . « 

Do. Do. durable tim- 
ber, 8 feet long for turns, 
at 3 cts« ... 

cubic feet durable timber for 
string pieces at 12^ cts. - 

Locust wedges, at 1 ct. 

tons railplates, and transpor- 
tation, 905. ... 

ton spikes ... 

lbs. connecting plates, 10 cts. 

Labor putting down rails, 
drains, See. ... 

feet turnout ... 



9330 00 



440 a) 

330 00 
35 20 

1430 00 

100 00 

60 00 

960 00 
225 00 



Cost of one mile superstructure 93010 20 

Average cost of one mile graduation 4445 15 



Average cost of railroad per mile 
Cost of 70.56 miles 



6355 35 
9589720 60 



The location of the inclined planes being such 
as to render water available aa the propelling 



jpower, a question arises as to its most judici. 
ous application, whether in the operation of 
machmery, or as a preponderating power upon 
ft self-acting inclined plane. 

Self-acting planes are at present only used 
where the preponderance of the descending 
trade is sumcient to dniw up the ascending, 
but I see no reason why they cannot be used 
with equal advantage in an ascending, or fluc- 
tuating trade, where water, in sufficient quan- 
|tities, can, at all times be commanded at their 
head. 

The plan recommended by M. Robinson, 
Esq., Civil Engineer to the managers of Dan- 
villeand Pottsville Railroad Company ; 

I would therefore recommend for your consi- 
deratien, as matter of economy, as well as pre- 
ferable iniprovement* the construction of in- 
clined planes upon the principle of those upon 
the eastendof the Carbondale Railroad, with 
carss ustaining tanks or cisterns capable of con- 
taining water sufficient to preponderate any ne- 
cessary ascending load, to be disgorged of their 
load at the foot, and return wiUi the next as- 
cending train. 

Cost of seven inclined planes, 
at 95000 - . . . 935000 00 

Cost of grading and superstructure 589720 60 

Aggregate cost of road 9624720 60 

The capacity of a Railroad for the transaction 
of business, like that of a Canal, is measured 
by the facilities afforded in overcoming eleva- 
tion. 

Without troubling you with far-fetched theo- 
ries upon this subject, I will refer you for 
example to the inclined planes upon the Car- 
bondale Railroad ; their orainary progress upon 
the road, while making their transit, is at the 
rate of six miles per hour. From the favor- 
able features of the ground on this route, for the 
location of the inclined planes, any angle of 
acclivity may be adopted that the nature of the 
case will justify ; we shall assume therefore 
five degrees, as the angle best adapted to prac- 
tical operations, hence, about half a mile will 
be the length of the planes on the Western Di- 
vision, their acchvity being in tlie direction of 
the trade will regulate the business. 

Assuming six miles per hour, according to 
the foregoing example, each transit will be per- 
formed in five minutes ; allow for casual deten- 
tions 2} minutes, will make 71 minutes or 8 
transits per hour. Assuming also 10 tons for 
the load, independent of the cars, is 80 tons per 
hour, and at 12 hours is 960 tons per day, and, 
making liberal allowance for all necessary de- 
lays, SSO days or 240,000 tons per year. 

The experience upon railroads in this coun- 
try does not yet furnish data whereby to ca Icu- 
late the expense of transportation; suppose 
then the tolls to be one cent per ton per mile, 
and the transportation one ana a half cents per 
ton per mile, (which is about the expense on 
canals,) the amount for tolls on 70 miles is 
9168,000, and for transportation, including 
tolls, 9420,000. This calculation mav appear 
too large ; suppose, then, that only naif that 
business should offer, (which, from its loca- 
tion, there can be no doubt it shortly would,) 
the tolls would then be 964|000, and transpor- 
ration, including tolls, |^10,000. 

A great inducement to this belief is, that more 
than 18 miles of the western end of this route 
is through a coal region, 6 miles of which is 
above inclined plane No. 2., along tlie valley of 
Roaring Brook, on the east side of Moosick 
Mountain, where indications of coal are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The location of inclined plane No. 2, is at 
the south-western extremity of Moosick Moun- 
tain, from the head of which a line of road may 
be graded on tlie west side of the said moun- 
tain, declining 16 feet per mile, 13 miles to Car- 
bondale, which, together with the extension of 
the Su8<(uehani1a, will make at least 27 miles, 
with which this vast coal field, embracing the 
valley of the Lackawanna, may be accommo- 
dated with a Raibroad in a longitudinal direc- 
tion, thus ofllering inducements to the individual 
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enterprise of this district, by aflbrding a cheap 
and expeditious communication to market, 
which may defy competition from any other 
quarter. 

From the eastern termination of tliis route 
the road may be extended along the bank of 
the Delaware to Easton, which the Company 
is authorized by their charter to do, from 
whence a choice of markets is offered to Phila- 
delphia by the Pennsylvania Canal, or to New- 
York by the Morris Canal ; or, for a more di- 
rect communication to New.York, the Dcla- 
ware may be crossed at the Water Gap, and a 
tolerably direct route may be obtained to the 
summit of the Morris Canal, or, a ]in« may be 
extended up the valley of Paulinskill, on or 
near the line of the late contemplated Sussex 
and Orange Canal to, the Hudson, at or near 
Newburp^h: on neither of the above routes will 
any stationary power be required. 

But as it may be important for the Company 
so to extend their work as to maintain an en- 
tire uninterrupted communication to market 
during the winter season, I beg leave further 
to state that a very direct route may be obtain. 
ed on Vi'hich a Kailroad can be constructed 
without encountering any formidable difficul- 
ties from the Delaware Water Gap, approach^ 
ing the Hudson River opposite the City of New- 
York. Respectfully submitted, 

Ephraim Beach, Civil Engineer. 

December 31st, 1831. 

Report of James Seymour, Esq., Engineer, 
upon the Route of a Railroad from the line 
of the Susquehanna and Delaware Railroad, 
at Lackawanna, to the State Line, near the 
Great Bend of the Susquehanna River, 
To Samael Calender, Abel Gritmun, Wm. Finn, and others . 
Gentlbmen, — The examinations and sur- 
veys, made agreeably to your instructions, in 
the months of December, 1832, and January, 
1833, will be given in the following manner, 
and known as the 1st, 2d, and 3d routes, by be- 
ginning with the first examined. 

It will not, I presume, be necessary for me 
to enter into long and tedious details of cursory 
examinations, (as time and circumstances 
wouW not admit of a minute examination,) and 
onty determine the general feasibility and prac- 
ticability of the routes. Definite locations alone 
will enable an exact estimate to be made of tlie 
amount of labor necessary to effect the con- 
struction of a Railway. I shall, therefore, con. 
fine myself to a statement of the most promi- 
nent points of the routes, or of those which will 
affect them, either favorably or otherwise. 

First Route. — The point at which this route 
commences is near John Decker's saw-mill, at 
a convenient place for crossing the Lackawan- 
na Creek, about the centre of Blakely, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, and will be designated 
Lackawanna, in the following statement : 

It is situated about 8 miles S. W. from Car- 
bondale, and 14 miles N. E. from the junction 
of the Lackawanna Creek with the Susquelian- 
na River. Its level above tide water is 865 
feet^— 197 feet above Centreville— and 180 fof't 
below Carbondale. It varies a little from a di- 
rect line between Cobb's Gap, which bounds 
the Lackawanna Creek, easterly, and Calen- 
dar's, westerly; the gap through which the 
line of survey passes, at an elevation of 550 feel 
above Lackawanna, by a cut on the summit 
which will not exceed 40,000 cubic yards— a 
distance of 3 miles requiring two stationary 

{)ower8 in reaching the summit, which is the 
lead of a tributary stream putting into the 
Lackawanna Creek, near Samuel Calendar's, 
also the head of a tributary stream putting into 
the main branch of the 'Tunkhannock, known 
as one of the south branches. Thence by 
keeping on the southerly side of said creek, a 
distance of 5 miles, descending 360 feet, requir- 
ing one stationary power for 260 feet, and the 
remaining 100 on a grade of 20 feet per mile, 
which brmgs the level about 40 feet above the 
bed of the creek, at whii^h point it will be neces- 
sary to cross to the opposite side. Thence on 
the northerly side, a distance of 5 miles, by 



rising at the rato o( 18 feet per mile, to near the 
level of the Bassett Pond. Thence on a level, 
passing Finn's Pond, (to a point from which it 
will be necessary to descend to the main branch 
of the Tunkhannock,) a distance of 3| miles. 
Thence to the main branch of the Tunkhan- 
nock, near the moutli of Martin's Creek, a de- 
scent of 420 feet, a distance of 1 mile, requiring 
two stationary powers in getting down suffi- 
ciently low for crossing Tunkhannock, rtiaking 
the distance 17^ miles from Lackawanna to the 
mouth of Martin's Creek. The point where 
Martin's Creek empties into the main branch 
of the Tunkhannock, is about 12 miles N. E. 
from the Susquehanna River, (at the junction 
of the main branch with the Susquehanna.) 

The line of survey from the Lackawanna 
to the mouth of Martin's Creek, will vary but a 
little from a direct Hne, as it may be seen by cor- 
rect maps of the country tliat tlie stream itself, 
from its head, runs nearly in the same direc 
tion to the point proposed by this survey for 
crossing, and that the line diverging from the 
creek, soon afler crossed by passing the Bcls. 
sett and Finn Ponds to the mouth of Martin's 
Creek, as before described, is nearly direct. 
The face of the country is generally regular 
and uniform in the immediate vicinity of the 
line, (which is seldom found to be the case in 
this part of Pennsylvania.) Timber and stone 
are convenient throughout the line, and a rail- 
way may be constructed without encountering 
many difficulties, and comparative! v at a small 
expense, as will be seen by the following esti- 
mate. Four viaducts will be necessary^-one 
across the south branch of Tunkhannock — one 
across the Crooked and Mud Ponds' outlet, af- 
ter their junction with each other — one across 
the main branch of Tunkhannock, and one 
across Martin's Creek, in order to follow up the 
west side of the last mentioned creek.The banks 
approach each other so neatly where the via- 
ducts are required, that it will not require much 
labor, and consequently not much expense for 
construction. 

Estimate. 
17^ miles of Railway, exclusive of en- 
gines, machinery, and viaducts, will 
cost, at $8,000 per mile, - - $138,000 
5 Stationary Engines, at $5,000 each, 25,000 
4 Vi:iducts, at $1,000 each, - • 4,000 



$167,000 
See Leggit's Gap Report from the 
mouth of Martin's Creek to the 
State Line. 29| miles, - . 192,250 



$359,250 
Extra for flange plates on curve lines, 2,000 



Add 10 per cent, for contingent ex- 
penses, - - - 



$361,250 
36,125 



Making in all $397,375 

It may be well here to remark, that the face 
of the country is such, that a different location 
may be made by a more expensive plan, and 
save 480 feet elevation and depression, together 
with one stationary power, by rising from 
Lackawanna 400 feet, to near Calendar's Sum- 
mit, thence a cut for one quarter of a mile in 
distance, which will not exceed 50,000 yards ; 
thence a tunnel for half a mile in distance, 
which will not exceed 8,000 yari'.s ; thence a 
cut on the opposite or westerly side of tha sum- 
mit, which shall not exceed 50,000 yards, which 
will carry the line through ; thence to the point 
for crossing the south branch of Tunkhannock, 
about 5 miles distance, on a grade of 80 feet per 
mile to a point 100 feet above the bed of the 
creek. At this elevation above the creek, the 
banks approach each other so nearly, that they 
will not, in distance, exceed 10 chains apart, 
at the level of the proposed line, and approach 
each other at the bed of the creek ; thence on 
a level to the point for descending to the main 
branch of the Tunkhannock, near the mouth o. 
Martin's Creek, by crossing the outlet of Mud 
and Crooked PondSj at the same point before 



f' iroposed — ^the banks situated similar to those 
ast described — also by lowering the Bassett 
Pond 30 feet — it being 45 feet above Finn*s— 
will still leave the line of road 15 feet above 
the level of Finn's Pond ; although this pond 
outlets into the south branch of the Tunknan- 
nock, still it will not be necessary for the line 
of Railroad to rise from the level, 15 feet abore 
said pond,* in order to ireach the height of 
ground between it and the main branch of the 
Tunkhannock, and remain upon fair ground 
for the construction of a Railway — thence to 
the main branch of the Tunkhannock, near the 
mouth of Martin's Creek. 

With the last above proposed location, the 
hne will be shortened one mile by crossing a 
ridge near Gorden White's, bounding the oat- 
lets of the Crooked and Mud Ponds west, which 
was necessary to go around, with the first pro. 
posed location, and may go around with the 
present, but the earth necessary to be re- 
moved will be wanted as embankment in 
crossing the outlet of said ponds, therefore it 
is preferable to take the course with the line, 
leaving the distance 16j^ miles firom Lackawa- 
na to tnc mouth of Martin's Creek, and the lo- 
coation as follows: Rising from Lackawana 
400 feet, requiring two stationary powers, 
thence on a grade of 30 feet per mile, to the 
point for crossing the south branch of Tnnk- 
nannock, thence on a level to a point necessa- 
ry to descend to the main branch of Tunkhan- 
nock, near the mouth of Martin's Creek, thence 
to the main branch of Tunkhannock, a descent 
of 390 feet, requiring two stationary powers in 
getting down sufficiently low for crossing, in 
order to intersect tlie line of survey made up 
the Martin Creek, and thence to the States* 
line, a distance of 2X^ miles, on a grade of 20 
feet per mile, making the whole distance from 
Lackawana to the States' line, 46 miles. 

Estimate, 
First proposed location from Lackawana to the 
mouth of Martin's creek ^ $167,000 
Deduct for one stationary 

power ... $5,000 
Deduct 40,000 yards of ex- 
cavation on summit, at 
20 cents per yard - 8,000 

Deduct one mile for railway 
saved - - - - 8,000— 21,0r0 



Add for the cuts at Calendar's sum- 
mit, 100,000 yards at 20 cents - 

Tunnel, 8,000 yards, at $5 - 

Crossing south branch of Tunkhan- 
nock, extra ..... 

Crossing Mud and Crooked Ponds' 
outlet . - - - . - 

Drffining the Bassett Pond 



See Legget's Gap Report from the 
mouth of Martin's creek to the 
States' line .... 



i4«,eoo 

20,000 
40,000 

5.000 

5,000 
20,000 

296,000 



192,250 



428^260 

Add 10 per cent, for contingent expen- 
ses ...... 44»69§ 



Making in all 



472375 



Portsmouth and Roanokb Raileoah. — De- 
sirous of saying something respecting thepo. 
gress of this work from personal observation, 
we availed ourselves of the invitation of one of 
the Directors on Wednesday aflemoont and 
proceeded with him along the line of Uie ro^ 
as far as it has been opened, a distance of ahout 
four miles from Portomouth. But little remains 
to complete the raising and graduating the road 
to that distance, and the work, as far as it is 
done, is well done^ The hands have lately becqn 
taken from the high land to complete the road 
through the Gum Swamp, while tne dry wesUh- 
er continues. Through this swamp the dis* 
tance is a little over a mile, and on each side a 
mile and a half has been nearly finished. To 
persons unacquainted with the nature of swamp 
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landsi it may appear a very laborious, tedious 
and expensive undertaking to get a solid foun- 
dation for a railroad, the idea over them prevail- 
ing that it is of the nature of a bog, ana there- 
fore requires to be piled in order to prevent it 
from settling or sinking ; but this is a great 
mistake. It is true, that Uiese lands- arc over- 
flowed in wet seasons, and often remain so dnr- 
ing the greater part of the year ; but when the 
summer drought dries up the water, the earth 
soon becomes firm and tough, and the laborer 
finds it harder to excavate than the high land. 
Of course the great Dismal Swamp is an ex. 
ception to this rule. 

One of the greatest difiiculties anticipated in 
this railroad, was that of the swamps which lie 
in its route, and which were supposed to re- 

Suire uncommon exertion and expense to ren- 
er them passable ; but it is a fact that the road 
can be made through them on a firmer founda- 
tion and at little if any more cost than that of 
the level high land. 

It will be attempted, and it is confidently be- 
lieved to be within the power of the company, 
to complete the whole line from Portsmouth to 
Suffolk, (sixteen mUes,) by next Christmas. 
The operations at the upper end ^ the line have 
been prosecuted with much greater rapidity 
than at this : there, they have 150 hands em- 
ployed — here, only half that number. Although 
as yet but little has been done, comparatively, 
(for the work has only been two or three months 
in progress,) there is enough to show to inspire 
confidence in the success of the undertaking, 
and in the judicious management of the Direc- 
tors. Every advantage appears to be taken of 
circumstances: in crossing the head of Scott's 
Creek, we perceive the expense of piling for a 
foundation has been avoided, by building a cul- 
vert on a knoll of solid ground projecting into 
the marsh, and turning the drain through it ; 
and temporary but substantial wooden bridges 
are thrown over tlie ravines, until the materials 
to build them of stone can be conveyed in the 
cars, which will expunge a very material item 
of expense. The level and almost unbroken 
face of the country, indeed, is peculiarly favor- 
able to the rapid progress of the work, and to 
its execution upon the lowest possible terms ; 
and its firieni^s need entertain no fears about its 
success.— ^[Norfolk Herald.] 

Railroad in Flokida. — ^The Floridian of the 
27th ultimo states, that a subscription has been 
started in Tallahassee and more than nine hun. 
dred Shares, at twenty dollars each, have al- 
ready been taken, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a Railroad from Tallahassee, to some point 
on the St. Marks or Waukulla River. Three- 
iburths of the subscribers have said they would 
double the amount of iheir subscriptions, if ne- 
cessary. Application will be mane to the leg- 
islative council for a charter, at its next session, 
and to Congress for the necessary appropria- 
tion of laiio, &c. &c. Is it not time for Geor- 
gians to strain every nerve, if they do not wish 
to see one of the Old Thirteen outstripped in 
enterprise by the citizens of a Territory but 
lately acknowledged as a part of our domain. 

Port Kent and Kbesbvillb Railroad. — 
We learn that a survey and level of the contem- 

Bftted route or routes has been made by J. N. 
'Cumber, Esq., under the superintend anee of 
Messrs. Watson and Keese ; and that the dis- 
tance by one route is 4| miles, with an average 
Hse of forty feet to the mile : that by the high 
bridge the distance is 5| miles, making an aver, 
age rise of thirty -oae feet to a mile — ^without 
any obstruction by hills, and, as the surveyor 
reports, ** Requiring little or no excavation the 
whdie distance ; and running through a saody 
surface, and passing on the borders of an ex- 
tensive cedar forest ; and inexhaustible stone 
quarries lying above the surface, of the first 
quality." — [Argus.] 

Railroad in Canada. — A charter has been 
granted by the Legislature of Lower Canada, 
for making a raibraad from Montreal to St. 
Johni on Lake Champlain. 



Railroads. — The number and extent of new 
Unes of railroad now in progress and in con- 
templation liave caused a considerable rise in 
the price of iron. In addition to those now 
forming in England, very large orders have ar- 
rived from Ameri'i. In one instance, near 
Wolverhampton, we have heard of an order to 
the amount of several thousand pounds for cast 
iron chairs alone. 

A magnificent undertaking ~is in contetnpia- 
tion by the French government — the formation 
of a grand line of railway from Paris to Rouen, 
Havre, Lyons, and Marseifles. The govern- 
inent, witii this intent, have already demanded 
a vote of jC20,000 for the preliminary survey. 
This is part of a vote of i>4,i)00,(KX) sterling just 
obtained for the completion of public edifices, 
monuments, canals, and roads. 

The hcavv work of that great undertaking, 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, on the hue 
from Carlisle eastward, for about ten miles, is 
now in a state of cjnsiderable forwardness. 
The tremendous ex 'ivatiou at the Cawrau 
hills is about half fin bed, and some idea may 
now be formed of the grand appearance which 
this portion of the road will present. The 
length of the cut is about 800 yards, the depth 
in many places at least 40, and consisting of 
l,00(f,000 cubic yards of earth, sand, and 
stone. - 

Anotlier heavy piece of work, three miles 
nearer Carlisle than the Cawran hills, is the 
viaduct of five arches, over Corbyneck Valley ; 
it is now in a forward state, and is a handsome 
structure. Within 200 or 300 yards of this, is 
the stupendous viaduct over the river Edeu, 
and the adjoining glen at Wetherall, to con- 
nect the IpAy rocks on each side. This is a 
magnificent object : its entire length is 600 feet, 
and breadth 20 feet within the parapets ; it has 
five arches of 80 feet span each. From Wether- 
all to within a mile ana a half of Carlisle, the 
work is also in a state of forwardness. Nearer 
to ^Carlisle nothing of any consequence has 
been set about, with the exception of the bridge 
over the Petterel, near Maine's cotton works, 
which is now completed. — [London Repertory 
of Art s for July.] 

Safety Apparatus for Steam Boilers, By 
F. 11. [Communicated for the Mecha- 
nics' Magazine.] 
Conceiving that there cannot be any in- 
vention more requisite than that of a safety 
apparatus for preventing the explosion of 
steam boilers, induced me most willingly to 
accept an invitation through a friend, to wit- 
ness an experiment on a machine invented 
by Mr. Kennedy, of Fourth street, for that 
purpose, which, although tried on a small 
scale, evinced a capacity to embrace in the 
fullest sense a power to avert the awful ca- 
lamity of the bursting of steam boilers. It 
is, on all hands, an admitted fact, that the 
cause of bursting or collapsing arises from 
a deficiency of water in the boiler ; to as- 
certain the quantity, gauge cocks are used, 
which, at the most important time, are known 
to be uncertain, for, when the water is low, 
a quantity of it as condensed steam may yet 
remain in the cock, which, on opening, will 
cause a jet of water, that in too many 
cases satisfies the engineer. To obviate 
this, and to place the apparatus beyond the 
control of any person aHer it is fixed in the 
boiler, to simplify its formation and ac- 
tions, and do away with the gauge cock, is 
evidently the object of the inventor, to wliich 
points he has certainly arrived, and which are 
fully demonstrable by the annexed engrav- 
ing and reference. 

Mr. Kennedy, agreeably to request, hav- 
ing communicated his plan to the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, conceives that 
he has done his duty, and awaits the results 
I have a different opinion, and, having ob- 



tained his permission, 1 wish tlirough you 
useful magazine to lay a description of it 
before the pubhc, with a desire to form a 
company which would put the apparatus into 
full operation, and probably save the lives 
and propeity of thousands. 




! This shows the interior of the boiler, also 
I of tiie apparatus. A is a box containing the 
!doat. B the concave float, (concave at hot- 
jrom and concave at top). C, soap-stone. D, 
I a wadded stopper, connected by a rod, E, 
I with the float, which, when lowered by the 
{sinking of the float below the holes F, in the 
{U[)pcr part of the tube, aamits the steam to 
rusli out, which will show the want of water 
,in tlie boiler, agreeably to the adjustment 
I between the float and stopper. G is a tube 
attached to the box A, and passes through 
the upper part of the boiler, in which the stop- 
per acts, and at the top of which are four 
holes exactly opposite each] other, through 
which the steam rushes when the water be- 
comes low in the boiler. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Kennedy for 
adopting this peculiar formation of the appa- 
ratus are, — first, in order to prevent ebulition 
aflecting the float, he incloses it in a box. A, 
and admits water to it through the sides, not 
at top or bottom ; second; it being well 
known that the gasses connected with steam 
will cause a firm adhesion of any metals 
which touch each other, and which are ex- 
posed to steam, he therefore substitutes soap- 
stone for the guidance of the rod which con- 
nects the float and stopper : this being com- 
pletely saturated with oil in the first instance, 
and kept so by a small additional supply 
through the stopper, along the rod E, insures 
a certain action. The holes at the top of 
the tube being directly opposite each other, 
neutraUze the power of the steam, and pre- 
vent any partial pressure on the stopper. 
A concave float will retain rarified air or 
steam, which will promote its buoyanc}', but 
which never can elevate it beyond the sur- 
face of the water. 

This plan is evidently void of complexity, 
either in its working or formation, having 
but one simple operation ; therefore, in every 
respect highly commendable. F. H. 

Quick Travelling, "-A gentleman left Boston on 
Friday morning at 5 o'clock, and arrived by stages, 
steamboats and rail- way s^at the wharf in Baltimore, 
at 20 minutes before 2 on Sanday morning — making 
the journey in 44 hours and 40 minutes, from city to 
city — distance about 500 miles. 

A singular case of a severe burn cured by the so- 
lution of the chloride of soda, is recorded in the Lon- 
don Lancet. An attorney, in attempting to put out 
the flames that had attacked the curtains of his bed, 
had got his hands burned, blistered but not broken. 
He sent for a couple of quarts of the lotion, (4 oz. of 
tiie soluiion to a pint of water) had it poured into soup 
plates, wrapped his hands in lint, as no skin was bro- 
ken ; and so kept them for some time. Next morn- 
ing he was so perfectly well that only one small dried 
patch of burn remained ; yet an hour and a half had 
elapsed before the application. The same solution 
has been equally effectual in scalds and bruises. It 
never fails almost immediately to heal a * black eye.' 
When I he chloride is used for scalds, it is necessary 
to use with it in the after applications some sperma« 
ceii ointment. 
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"■ Mount Auburk Ceheteky. — The follow- 
ing plan of the Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
gclher with the proceedings of the Boston 
Horlicultitral Society, arc taken from the N. 
Y. Farmer and Ani'n Gardener's Maga 
and we are sure that it will be read by 
with greater interest than by those who read 
the Mechanics' Magazine. I( can be re ' 
by no person who has a taste for eloqueni 
or who ever rellecis upon the aubjecl 
which it refers — the Jnsl retting.place of till 
mankind in thU world, — without producing 
it salutary influence upon his feelings, and 
possibly upon his future life. 

RnsAL Cbhrtery. — In our last we alluded 
(o the establishment of a rural cemetery in 
the immediate vicinity of Boston, and prO' 
miaed a more minute description of it in a 
subsequent number ; we proceed, therefore, 
to redeem that promise, by giving the follow, 
ing account of the origin of the plan, toge- 
ther witb the eloquent addroasof JvdomSto- 



its consecration, and a plan of the 
grounds as laid out for cultivation. 

Who that reads the following truly appro. 

prime address will not join with us in urging 

promiiiciii citizens to step Ibrward and 

: the weight of their influence to a simi 

measure ? Why not the yete. Fori, ju 

. aa the Boston Horticultukai. Societv 

adopt a similar measure, and thereby pre 

ml ils fulling into the hands of speculators: 

In the plan, the dotted lines show the co>- 

iMPLATKD paths and avenues, also tht 

contraction of the ponds; and the squan 

Jots along the paths and avenues show tht 

lots of 200 square feet purchased by indivi 

Juals. Tlic other references arc as follow . 

les ; B, Mount Auburn ; C, Har. 

^ard Hill; D, Temple Hill; E, Juniper HiM: 

P, Cedar Hill; G, Pine Hill; H, Laurel Hill: 

I, Central Square ; Ki Consecrated Dell ; 

P, Ponds. *-=S^{5 f— •• 

Six or seven years ago meetings were 



held and measures taken, to carry into eliect 
I of a private Rural Cemetery. But 
although there appeared to bo no want of JD* 
terest in the design, and of numbers sufficient 

effect its execution, yet the scheme was 
suspended, from the difficulty of obtaiaing, 
at that time, a lot of land in all respects eli- 
gible tor the purpose. 

" After the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in 1829, it occur- 
ome of its membei^ that a cemetery, 
of the character which had been desired, 
might with great propriety be instituted under 
the auspices of this new society, ftid that by 
a union of the interests of each institution, 
(he success and permanency of their objects 

ight be reciprocally promoted. Upon a 
notification, signed by Dr. J. Bigelow and 
lohn C Gray, £s(]. a meeting of gentlemen 
waa held at the Exchange Coffee House, 
November 37, 1830, for the general conside- 
1 of the subject. At this meeting it 
announced that a tract t>f ground, oi 
about seventy ucres, at the place then called 
Sweet Auburn, and owned by C. W. Brim- 
mer, E^q. would be placed at the disposal ot 
the society. A connniitce was appointed al 
acoteitipuraneoua meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Society, to consider the expediency ol 
making this purchase, and to devise mea- 
sures for forwarding the design of a Rural 
Cemetery and Experimental Garden. This 
committee atlerwardn obtained leave to fill 
their own vacancies, and to enlarge their 
by the addition of persons not mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society. A report 

bihalf of this committee was afterwards 
made by Ceneral H. A. S. Dcarbo^, Presi- 
dent of the Society, and published in the 
newspapers, in which an extensive and able 
exposition was made of the advantages of 
the undertaking. 

" At a meeting of persons favorably dis- 
poned towards the design, held at iho HoMi. 
cultural Rooms, June Htb, 1831, a strong and 
general wish was manifested for the immedi- 
atB prosecution of the undertaking. A com- 
mittee of twenty was chosen to cqiisidcr and 
report upon a general plan of yrocc^iugs. 
~ following gentlemen constituted this 
littee : Messrs. Joseph Story, Daniel 
Webster, Henry A. S. Dearborn, Samuel 
\ppleton, Charles Lowell, Jacob Bigelow, 
Edward Everett, tieorge Bond, George W. 
Brimmer, Abbot Lawrence, Jacob T. Aus. 
Franklin Dexter, Alexander U. Everett, 
Charles P. Curtis, Joseph P. Bradlee, John 
Pierpont, ZebedeeCook,jr. Charles Tappan, 
Lucius M. Sargeant, and George W. Pratl. 
This coimnittee sub^quently of^red iho fol- 
owing report, which was accepted, and 
nade the basis of subscription for those who 
night become proprietors. 

The Committee of the Horticultural So. 
f, to whom was referred the method ot 
raising subscriptions for the Experimental 
jarden and Cemetery, beg leave to report ; 

"1. That it ic expedient to purchase, for a 
jardcn and Cemetery, a tract of land com- 
nonly known by the name of Sweet Auburn, 
lear the road leading from Cambridge to 
*Vatertown, containing about seventy -two 
for the Hum of si.\ thousand dollars ; 
irovided this sum can be raised in tiie man. 
ler proposed in the second article of this re- 

" 2. That a subscription be opened for lota 
>r ground in the said tract, containing not 
less than two hundred square feat each, at tk« 
price of sixty dollars for each lot, — the sub* 
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scription not to be binding until one hundred 
lots are subscribed for. 

" 3, That when a hundred or more lots are 
taken, the right of choice shall be disposed 
of at an auction, of which seasonable notice 
shall be given to the subscribers. 

'' 4. That those subscribers who do not offer 
a premium for the right of choosing, shall 
have their lots assigned to them by lot. 

" 5. That the fee of the land shall be vested 
in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
but that the use of the lots, agreeably to an 
act of the Legislature respecting the sahie, 
shall be secured to the subscribers, their 
heirs, and assigns* forever. 

" 6. That tlie land devoted to the purpose 
of a Cemetery shall contain not less than 
forty acres. 

" 7. That every subscriber, upon paying for 
his lot, shall become a member for life, of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, without 
being subject t<^ assessments. 

** 8. That a Garden and Cemetery Commit- 
tee, of nine persons, shall be chosen annu- 
ally, iirst by the subscribers, and afterwards 
by the Horticultural Society, whose duty it 
shall be to cause the necessary sbrveys and 
allotments to be made, to assign a suitable 
tract of land for the Garden of the Society, 
and to direct all matters appertaining to the 
regulation of the Garden and Cemetery ; 
and live at least of this committee shall be 
persons having rights in the Cemetery. 

" The tract of land which has received 
the name of Mount Auburn,, is situated on 
the southerly side of the main road leading 
from Cambndffe to Watertown, and is part- 
ly within the limits oi each of those towns. 
Its distance from Boston is about four miles. 
The place was formerly known by the name 
of Stone's Woods, the title to most of the 
land having remained in the family of Stone 
from an early period after the settlement of 
the country. Within a few years, the hill 
and part of the woodland were oflered for 
sale, aiid were purchased by George W. 
Brimmer, Esq. whose object was to prevent 
the destruction of the trees, and to preserve 
so beautiful a spot for some public or appro- 
priate use. The purchase which has now 
been made by the Horticultqral Society in- 
cludes between seventy and eighty acres, ex- 
tending from the road neaj^ly to the banks of 
Charles river. A portion of the lane situated 
next to the road, and now under cultivation, 
is in|a|ded to constitute the Experimental 
Garden of the Horticultural Society. A 
long water- course extending between this 
tract and the interior woodland forms a na- 
tural boundary, separating the two sections. 
The inner jportion, which is set apart for the 
purposes of a Cemetery, is covered through- 
out most of its extent with a vigorous growth 
of forest trees, many of them of laree size, 
and comprising an unusual variety of kinds. 
This tract is beautifully undulating in its sur- 
face, containing a number of bold eminen- 
ces, steep acclivities, and deep shadowy val- 
lies. A remarkable natural ridge with a 
level surface runs through the ground from 
south-east to north-west, and has for many 
years been known as a secluded and favorite 
walk* The principal eminence, called Mount 
Auburn in the plan, is one hundred and 
twenty -five feet above the level of Charles 
river, and commands from its summit one of 
the finest prospects which can be obtained in 
the environs of Boston. On one side is the 
city in full view, connected at its extremi* 
ties with Charleston and Roxburv. The 



serpentine course of Chiles nver, with the 
cultivated hills and fields risis^ beyond it, 
and )^ving the Blue Hills of Milton in the dis- 
tance, occupies another portion of the land- 
scape. The village of Cambridge, with the 
Venerable edifices of Harvard University, 
are situated about a mile to the eastward. On 
the north, at a very small distance, Fresh 
Pond appears, a handsome sheet of water, 
finely diversified by its woody and irregular 
shofes. Country seats and cottages, seen in 
various directions, and especially those on 
the elevated land at Watertown, add much to 
the picturesque effect of the scene. It is 
prpposed to erect, on the summit of Mount 
Auburn, a tower^ after some classic model, 
of sufficient height to rise above the tops of 
the surrounding trees. This will serve the 
double purpose of a landmark tp identify the 
spot from a distance, and of an observatory'. 
Commanding an uninterrupted view of the 
country around it. From the foot of this mo- 
nument will be seen in detail the fefitures of 
the landscape, as they are successively pre- 
sented through the different vistas which 
have been opened among the trees; while, 
from its summit, a magnificent and unbroken 
panorama,, embracing one of the most de- 
lightful tracts in New-England, will be spread 
out beneath the eye. Not only the contigu 
ous country, but the harbor and bay of Bo's 
ton, with their ships and islands, and, in a 
clear atmosphere, the distant mountains of 
Wachusett, and probably even of Monad- 
nock, will be- comprehended within the 
range oi vision. 

* The grounds of the cemetery have been 
laid out with intersecting aventies, so as to 
render every part of the wood accessible. 
These avenues are curved and variously 
winding in their course, so as to be adapted 
to the natural inequalities of the surface. 
By this arrangement the greatest econoiny 
of the land is produced, combining at the 
same time the picturesque eflect of land- 
scape gardening* Over the more level por- 
tions the avenues are made twenty feet 
wide, and are suitable for carriage roads. 
The more broken and precipitous parts are 
approached by foot-paths, which are six feet 
in width. These passage-ways are to be 
smoothly gravelled, and planted on both 
sides with flowers and ornamental shrubs. 
Lots of ground, containing each three hun- 
dred square feet, are set off as family burial 
places, at suitable distances, on the sides of 
|the avenues and paths. The perpetual right 
of inclosing and of using these lots, as places 
of sepulture, is conveyed to the purcha 
sets of them by the Horticultural Society 
It is confidently expected that many of the 
proprietors will, without delay, proceed to 
erect upon their lots such monuments and 
appropriate structures as will give to the 
place a part of the solemnity and beauty 
which it is defined ultimately to acquire. 

*^ It has been voted to procure, or con- 
struct, a receiving tomb in Boston, and ano- 
ther at Mount Auburn, at which, if desired, 
funerals may terminate, and in which the re- 
mains of the deceased may be deposited un 
til such time as the friends shall choose to 
direct their removal to the Cemetery ; this 
period, however, not to exceed six months. 

"The principal entrance to Mount Au- 
burn will be through a loAy Egyptian gate- 
way, which it is proposed to erect on the 



foot of the hill. Whenever the funds of 
the corporation shall justify the expense, it 
is proposed that a small Grecian or Gothic 
Temple shall be erected on a conspicuous 
eastern eminence, which in reference to this 
allotment has received the prospective name 
of Temple Hill. 

"/rhe recent purchase and disposition of 
the grounds at Mount Auburn has effected 
the consummation of the two designs, which, 
for a considerable time, have been cherished 
by numerous members of the community in 
the city of Boston and its vicinity. One of 
these is the institution of a garden for tho 
promotion of Scientific Horticulture ; the 
other, the establishment in tho environs of 
the city of a retired and ornamented place 
of sepulture." ^ 




Geauing Chain. — An ingenious and use- 
ful construction of gearing chain for connect- 
ing cog-wheels, has lately been invented by 
Mr. Oldham, engineer, of the Bank of Ire- 
land, which we think highly deserving of the 
attention of machinists, as it is so extensive- 
ly applicable to various kinds of machinery, 
such as carding engines ; and indeed in al- 
most every situation where a series of tooth- 
ed wheels are required to be driven by one 
mover. It consists of a pcculiai-ly construct- 
ed chain, with curved links, which when pass- 
ed round a drum will serve as teeth, and act 
as a cog-wheel to turn pinions, &c. ; and 
when stretched out straight, or placed on a 
flat surface, will form an endless rack. It 
may also be passed over and under a series 
of rollers, pinions, &c., forming a carrying- 
chain, instead of tlie commonly constructed 
chains, in which spiked wheels are employ- 
ed to take in the links. 

In carding engines, and various other kinds 
of machinery, this improved chain will work 
with much better effect in connection with 
pinions, or wheels with common teeth, into 
which it is suited to gear, than the old chains, 
and without the possibility of slipping ofi*, or ^ 
riding over the . points of spiked wheels, 
having a broader surface of contact ; and it 
is not at all liable to get out of order, being 
much stronger than the old linked chain used 
with spur pinions. 

It is formed by crescent-shaped plates con. 
stituting links, which are connected togeth- 
er ; and one and two plates alternately, or 
two and three, or more, placed side by side ; 
the alternate links fitting in between each 
other at the joints, where they are connected 
by pins, or bolts, passed through their eyes 
in lateral directions. 

It will be obvious that these curved links 
present on one surface of the chain semi- 
circular hollows like a rack, for the teeth of 
the pinions to take into, and that the ends of 
the links, where the bolts or rivets are pass- 



tral Avenue^ Anoihei* entrance or gateway 
is provided on the trods rbad^ at the eastern 



ed through, arc also formed semi -circular, 
main road, at the commencement of the Cen-f|and the same size as the spaces or hollows 



of the links. These ends constitute teeth on 
the chains and take into the spaces between 
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the teeth of the pinions or wheels, and 
sequently drive them ; or the chuin iUelf may 
be driven by auch pinioiu or wheels in the 
some way as a rack. 

It ia evident that such a chain may be pass, 
cd in various directions over wheels, t 
face, and over drums at its back, and may 
be used with certainty of effect: as whatev. 
er motion is given to the chain will be com. 
municated to all that is in gear with it. 

The accompanying engraving shows such 
a chain, supposed to be endless, carried over 
part of the periphery of a carding cylinder, 
aiid conatituting a circular rack or toothed 
rim, which drives all the pinions connected 
to it; the back of ttic chain is conducted ovci 
a roller, and brought into gear with othei 
pinions or wheels ; but as numerous illus' 
trationa might be produced of its applica^ 
bilily, it is unnecessary to say more, as it» 
adaptation to every wide range of machine< 
Ty wilt at once be perceived by every prac. 
tica] mechanic. — [British Cyclopedia.] 

Hetmtkey' 3 Gauge for Standing Catki. [Fron 

the London Mechanics' Magazine.] 
' We extract from the last part of the 
" Transactions of the Society of Arts" the 
following more particular description of the 
new mode of gauging casks introduced bv 
Mr. Hennekcy, of London. The invention 
is of such manifest utility, that it can scarce- 
ly fail to come into universal use ; and hue 
very deservedly obtained for the inventor the 
honor o( the Society's silver Isis Medal. 
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" Fig. 1 is an elevation of a cask with the 
gauge applied to it. Fig. 2 is the cock c ir 
tig. 1, on a. large scale; it has three open- 
inga, one above, one below, and one in the 
side ; by means of the screw in the latter 
opening, it is fixed firmly into the cask, 
shown in the section, fig. 3. An uprighl 
wooden bar is then secured to the outside oi 
the cask, having a groove b in it, corres. 
ponding with, and being, as it were, a con- 
tinuation of the upper pipe of the cock c ; 
*iR this groove is placed a glass tube, open at 
both ends, the lower pari of which drops into 
the upper pipe of the cock, and is fixed there 
by means of white lead, or any other cement 
not acted on by spirit or by water; the tube 
is also secured above by a ring or cap. Pa- 
rallel with the tube is a brass plate, on which 
the divisions are subsequently to be marked, 
The plug of the cock has three ways oi 
openings, as shown in figs. 8, 4, 5, 6. A 
tongue or index projects from the plug, indi- 
cating the position of one of these ways ; it 
may be seen in fig. 2 — the position of which 
corresponds with that of the sectional v' 
fig. 3. 

" The apparatus being complete as above 
described, the cock is turned to the position 
fig. 3, and the cask is filled by a hole at the 
top. It is evident, therefore, that the liqui 
will stand in the tubes at the some height it 
does in the cask) provided the lube is wide 



enough to avoid any sensible error from ca- 
pillary attraction : this height is marked as 
the h or zero of the scale. The plug of the 
cock is then turned to the position fig. 6, and 
a ^iven measure is drawn -ofi*, forming the 
unit of the scale. In the large standing 
casks, the quantity that is found practicallyi 
the most convenient is five gallons. Tlie 
plug is then returned to its former positii 
and the column of liquor in the tube will ni 
be lower than the zero ; the point at which 
it stands is to be marked on the scale as be- 
fore. Proceeding in this manner to draw 
ofi* successively five gallons at a tin 
vkiiolc contents of the cask are thus 
ferreJ to the scale, each division of which 
represents five gallons, and the scale may 
be numbered upwards or downwards, as may 
be found the most convenient. The scale 
ihould not be continued (o the bottom of lh( 
tube, but should terminate at the point where 
the dregs are usually found to begin. It is 
not to leave a column of liquid constant- 
ly in Jie tube, as a deposit in that case take^ 
place on Ibe inside, which obscures it ; when, 
therfefore, any liquor has been drawn off, the 
plug of the cock should be brought to the 
position fig. 4, and previously to drawing off a 
fresh quantity, the plug should be brought t< 
''■" position fig. 6. 

By the adoption of this metliod of gra 
duation, the liquor dealer may take stock 
every day in a few minutes, by merely turn. 
ing the plugs to the position fig. 3, and then 
reading the number corresponding with the 
height of liquor in the glass tube attached 
to each cask. 

Mr. Hennekey also finds these gradua- 
ted casks to save much time and give great- 
precision, in making different liquids to 
form those compounds which are required 
by his customers. If, for example, be wants 
to mix together spirit and syrup in any given 
proportion, he puts the two liquors into se- 
parate casks on the ground floor, and places 
an empty cask, also graduated, on the plat. 
form above, and then pumps from the lower 
casks into the upper one the determined 
quantity of each ingredient ; he then allows 
the mixture to remain for twenty. four hours, 
after which he reads off the quantity, and, by 
comparing this with the previously known 
quantity of the separate ingredients, ascer- 
tains how much has been lost in volume by 
condensation, and therefore how much addi- 
tional price must be charged as an equiva- 
lent." 

Hints for the Packing up of Machinery, and 
preserving it in working order. [From thi 
London Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Extract from a letter iVom James Watt, 
Esq., of Soho, to John Barrow, Esq., of the 
Admiralty, London : 

" Before sending off the materials of en- 
gines, the bored or turned cast iron parts are 
all well greased, and the latter wrapped with 
rope-yarn, and the outside of the costings re. 
"""- acoat of oil paint ; the polished wrought 
ork is well greased and packed in boxei 
with dry saw-dust. The precautions do not, 
however, prevent rust for any great length of 
time ; this was experienced in the materials 
of his Majesty's steamer, llie Alhan, which we 
delivered at Deptford yard, in May or June, 
1826; but the vessel not being reody, the 
boxes with the wrought iron goods weto de. 
posited in what appeared to be a dry store- 
room, and, as far as I recollect, the saw.dust 
removed. On proceeding to erect the 



engines i 
ight ii 

corroded by rust, and the repolighing and ra> 
fitting was attended with consideraUe ex- 
pense and loss of time. We find also that 
lur hands here, whep similar materials 
laid by for any length of time- in the dri- 
rooms we have, they require repolishing. 
This would be the case if the engines were 
erected, but we do not think the expense 
incurred in keeping the parts in order would 
be much increased ;* indeed, I have adopted 
this plan myself in an iron work belonging to 
me, where I have had occasion to increase 
the power without the hope of letting it out 

in the present time If the en. 

gines are not to be erected, the boxes should 
be immediately opened, the saw .dust removed, 
and all the wrought iron work well cleaned 
and fresh greased. It should be kept in a 
dr}' storehouse, and, if possible, in one occa- 
sionally heated ; the cylinders, air pumps, 
&c. should also be cleaned out and fresh 
greased, and tdl the castings, as well as the 
boilers, should be put undcrshcds, to protect 
tbem from the wet, &c." 

* The lamning in here HjiDewhoX obecuTfl ; but we im- 
dentand it lu be, ibit the e>]»iiae of keeping an eiuiin in 
guud working ardor, b; having ■ penon to ■Hend lo il, 
and H'orkiiiR it occsiioikally. it not much more ttun tbfi 
cost of repuUBhing and refitUng,— £d. H- M- 

Family STitAiiER. — Scarcely ever (says 
the Nashville Banner^ have we seen a litde 
apparatus so admirably adapted, far its sim- 
plicity, its easy application, and its various 
and important uses, to Ibe convenience and 
comfort of the neat and industrious house- 
wife, as that which has recently fallen under 
our notice with the above appropriate title. 
It is a portable steam generator, whose prin- 
cipal object is to assist in Creating and pre- 
serving cleanliness, to destroy noxions in- 
sects and vermin, and to prevent their in- 
crease. It is used without trouble or incon- 
venience, and supercedes the annoying appli- 
cation of water in many cases. That vcxa. 
but indispensable ceremony, which is 
afler all too often ineftectual, the cleaning of 
bedsteads, may be performed most thorough- 
ly by the aid of this apparatus, without taking 
them apart or removing them, and without 
the slightest injury to the floor or carpet 
upon which they stand. Not a bug or other 
insect can possibly escape the searching and 
destructive power of this instrument. For 
cleansing furniture, removing spots from 
paint, purifying varnish, cleaning <rfWows, 
and looking-glasses, picture frames, maps, 
&.C, it is most cempletely adapted. Its pe- 
netrating power is truly wonderful, "nio 
smallest crack or fissure may be Ihorougbly 
searched, and everything harbored there ef- 
fectually removed. It may be useful, too, to 
destroy worms, which -bo often infest fruit 
trees, without injuring the trees themselves j 
and to remove skippers from bacon without 
affecting the meat. In fine, in those nume- 
esscntial family operations, which, while 
they contribute to neatness, health, and com. 
so often full of trouble and vexa. 
tion to the matron, and to all about her, it is 

almost invaluable auxiliary, and when it 
shall be introduced into general use, we 
have no doubt it will rank among the most va. 
luable and indispensibic articles of house* 
wifery. It is capable likewise of being em- 
ployed in many cooking operations to great 
advantage. It will, for example, boil cgga 
or potatoes with great ease, and in a nxot 
excellent manner^ 
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Hydraulic Dry Dock. [CommunicBted ibr 
tbe MechanicB* Magazine, and Register of 
Inveations and Improvemeats.] 
Mh. Editoh — ^Agreeably lo your request, 
I visited the hydraulic dry dock of Messrs, 
Ring & Co., in this city, and waa highly grati- 
fied and unutterably nstonished at wjlnessinfi 
• the gigantic power of a little machine colled 
a hydraulic ram. A ship of 300 tons was 
raised in my presence, in the short space of 
an hour, together with the other heavy appara- 
tus, high and dry, out of the water! 

The hydraulic ram is nothing more than n 
hollow cylinder, equal in length to the im- 
meraed part of the vessel to be raised ; it is 
provided with a stuffed coll <ir, water- tight, thro' 
which passes a turned iron plug, called 
nun ; to one end of this ram is fixed astrong 
iron plate, connected to a corresponding one 
at some distance beyond the cylinder, by 
strong iron bars, and also connected with a 
hiding beam ; to this beam a powerful set of 
chains are attached, passing over pulleys fix- 
ed to the wharf, und paasing down into the 
water, whece they are fastened to the tim- 
bers of the cradle, in which the ship is to be 
placed. As I have thus far only described 
one apparatus, it will he necessary to men- 
tion that there are two wharves, and two sets 
of apparatus, exactly alike^-one of which 
have given a longitudinaj section of. 

REFKBExcBa. — A, the cyhnder ; B, the 
ram ; C D, the sliding beam; d, stationary 
■latH, on which the sliding beam moves 
tbe pulleys ; f, limbcraof the cradle ; g, 
tube, which in this case is 80 feet long ; A, 
ban connecting the two plates ; i t, the two 
plates ; k k, the wharves. Fig. 2 is a trans- 
verse section, with the references to corres- 
pond with the other. 

The mode of raising a ship is as follows : 
She is brought in between the two wharves, 
exactly over the cradle — the chains are then 
tightened, so as lo make the blocks 
contact with tbe keel — water is then forced 
into the cylinder, through n small tube, by 
means oi a pump, which causes the ram to 
be forced out, drawing with it the sliding 
bsama, raising the cradle with the ship, 



slow but m^estic manner, to the required 
height. Respectfully, youis, 

G. LAT(si:fG, 
New-York, Aug. 6, 1633. 

Ihcombt'stibe.e Wash and Sntcco White 
Wash. — The basis for both is hme, which 
must be first slacked with hot water, 
small tub orpiggin, and covered, to ke< 
the steam ; it then should be passed, 
fluid form, through a fine sieve, to obtain the 
flour of the lime. It must be put on with t 
painter's brush — two coots are best for out- 
side work. 

First. To make a fluid for the roof, and 
otiier parts of wooden houses, to render 
them incombustible, and coaling for brick 
tile, stone work and rough cast, to render 
them impervious to the water, and give them 
a durable and handsome appearance- — The 
proportions in each receipt are five gaUons. 
Slack your hme as before directed, say 
quarts, into which put one quart of cji 
rock salt for each gallon of water, to be 
'rely dissolved by boiling, and skimmed 
clean ; then add to the five gallons 
pound of alum, half a pound of copperas, 
three-fourths of a pound of potash — the last 
to be gradually added ; four quarts of fine sand 
or hard wood ashes must also be added ; any 
coloring matter may be mixed in such qui 
tity as lo give it the requisite shade. It will 
look better than paint, and be as tasting as 
slate. It must be put on hot. Old shingles 
must be first cleaned with a stiff broom, when 
this may be applied. It will stop the small 
leaks, prevent moss from growing, render 
them incombustible, and last many years- 
Second. To make a brilliant Stucco White 
Wash for the Buildings, inside and oul.- 
Take clean lumps of well burnt stone lime ; 
slack the same as before ; add one.fourtb of 
a pound of whiting or burnt alum pulverized, 
one pound of loaf or other sugar, three pints 
of rite flour mode into a very thin and well 
boiled paste, starch, or jelly, and one pound 
clean glue, dissolved in the same monn 
cabinet-makers do. This may be applied 
cold within doors, but worm outside. Ii will 



be more brilliant than piaister of paris, and 
retain its brilliancy for many years, say from 
fifty to one hundred. It is superior, nothing 
equal. Tbe east end of the President's 
house in Wudiington is washed with iL 

Process fok Silvekino Iroir,— Iron is 
not easily silvered. The following process 
will be found convenient in its applicatira 
to both large and small iron utensils. 

After having scoured the piece of inm to 
be silvered, let it be very evenly rubbed 
with sand paper, and then dipped into a warm 
solution of sulphate of copper, (blue vitriol,) 
or of acetate of copper, (verdigri^ ; when 
its surface has become red, immerse it in 
clean water. Should the copper not cover 
the surface equally, it must be again dipped 
into the solution. Tbe solution of the salt 
of copper should not be so strong as to pro- 
duce a precipitate of «nalt particles of cop. 
per. Melt silver in a crucibIe,'aDd let thft 
' tin be irameraed in it, and rubbed over with 

prober toot, so that the silver may adhere 
quaUy to its surface. This operation of 
imracraing and rubbing is repeated until the 
silver is very evenly applied. Care should 
be taken to press, and not to rub, the sur. 
face, lest the thin coat of copper, which fa. 
cilitates the adhesion of the silver, should be 
scraped ofi'. When the silvering seems com- 
ptote, the articles are removed from the cru- 
cible and polished. — [Journal des Connais. 
sances Usuclles.] 

Water Sfodt ott the Lake of Geneva. 

M. Mayor, who resides at Mollard Place, 
Geneva, in looking through his window, - 
which faces the lake, saw, lo his astonish- 
ment, on the third of December last, about 
a quarter beforo eight in the morning, in the 
direction of Paquis and Secheron, a vertical 
column of water, at least sixty or eighty feet 
tiigh, and several feet in diameter, lai^er at 
its base than its summit, of a grey color, and 
appearing animated with a gyratory motion. 
The column rested on the lake below, and 
was bent towards the top in the form of a 
bow. It remained nearly two minutes with- 
out any sensible change of place ; and then 
sunk, by degrees, from above, by diflusing 
itself in a showei: of rain. At this juncture 
a south-west wind rufBed the surface of the 
lake ; the sky was entirely covered with 
thick vapora, which occupied the upper re- 
gions, while there were, properly speaking, 
no clouds in the horizon- 

This is not the first spout seen on Lake 
Iicman. One which occurred in 1741 was 
described in the French Academy. It lasted 
several minutes. Another was seen in 1764, 
in the month of August, which continued 
neariy an hour. 

In the spout witnessed by M. Mayor, the 
top of the column had no communication 
with thick clouds, as is sometimes the case, 
no trace of any such cloud was to be seen, 
neither above the column nor in its neighbor- 
hood, — hence there were no indications of 
electrical attraction 'to which the efiect could 
be attributed, and there seems no means of 
accounting for the prodigious force then ex- 
erted to sustain a column of water of s'lch 
height, except that which aacribcs it lo a cur- 
rent or whirlwind of excessive intensity. — 
[Bib. Univ. 1833.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Thb Piiux>8orHy of tub Moral Fbslinob, by 
John Abbbcbombie, M. D. being Vol. LVIII of Aor- 
/yerj* Fgmihf lAbrary : N. Y, — The former work of 
Dr. Abercrombie, on the Intellectual Powers of Man 
and the Investigation of Truth, which was published 
aonie time ago, as No. XXXVII of this same series, 
will ensure a welcome to his new treatise en a cog. 
nate branch of mental philosophy. There is no pro- 
fession which, in our judgment, aifords so good and 
so frequent opportunities of thoroughy studying the 
phenomena of our intellectual and moral existence, 
as thai of a physician. While ministering to the bo. 
dily ailments which are more or less the lot of all, 
he has not less to consider and consult the state of 
the mind and feelings, which react so powerfully 
upon the material frame with which they are allied, 
and through which they act and suifer. He sees the 
human being — animal in so many of his propensities 
and wams-*godlike in his longings after imnortali. 
ty, and in the reach of his lofty intellect — stript of 
all disguise, and acting naturally. If then he have 
an observing spirit — previous cultivation and acquit e. 
ment— and withal a turn for metaphysics — the phy. 
sician in the sick room haw advantages for verifying 
the many and conflicting hypotheses respecting the 
intellectual functions — superior to all others. Wo 
think Dr. Abercromhie has profited by these advan. 
tages, and that in this, the sequel in some sort to his 
former work, he traces with a steady hand and good 
discrimination — and witlial in a practical manner — 
** th6 principles which ought to regulate our voli- 
tioua, and our conduct, as moral and responsible be. 
ings.'* A more important subject, or one of greater 
interest to each and all of us, can hardly be dia. 
cussed. We propose by some extracts to show how 
it is here disposed of. 

After laying down the position that the " sense of 
justice is a primary and essential part of our moral 
constitution, conveying the distinct impression of 
certain conduct which a man owes to his fellow 
men without regard to any considerations of a perso. 
nal nature, and apart from all enactnienis or laws, 
divine or human,*' the author thus proceeds to define 
this ** sense of justice," and illustrate its operation. 

The sense of justice consists in a feeling ex peri, 
enced by every man, of a certain line of conduct 
which he owes to otlier men in given circumstances ; 
and this seems to be referable to the following 
heads ;— attending to their interest, — not interfering 
wilh their freedom of aotion, — ^preserving their repii. 
tation,— estimating their character and motives, — 
judging oftheir opinions,— consulting their feelings — 
and preserving or improving their moral condition. 
As a guide for his conduct in particular instances, a 
man has usually a distinct impression of what he 
thinks due by other men towards himself; justice re. 
quires that he rightly extend to others the same feel. 
Ings and conduct which, in similar circumstances, 
he expects from them. 

(!•) Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
interests of others. This constitutes Integrity or 
Honesty. It, of course, implies abstaining from 
every kind of injury, and preserving a conscientious 
regard to their rights. In this last respect, it allows 
us to exercise a prudent attention to our own inter, 
est, provided the means be fair and honourable, and 
that we carefully abstain from injuring others by the 
measures we employ for this purpose. The great 
rule for our guidance in all . such cases is found in 
the immutable principles of moral rectitude ; the test 
of our conduct in regard to individual instances is, 
that it be such as, were our own interest concerned, 
we should think f^ir and honorable in other men. 

(2.) Justice requires us not to interfere with the 
freedom of action of others. This constitutes per- 
sooal liberty ; but in all civil communities the right 
is liable to ceruin restrictions : as when a roan uses 
his freedom of action to the danger or injury of other 
men. The principlea of justice may also recognise 



case of servants, apprentices, soldiers, &c. ; but 
they are opposed to slavery, in which the individual 
concerned is not a party to the agreement. 

(3.) Justice enjoins a regard to the reputation of 
others. This' consists in avoiding every thing that 
could be injurious to their good name, either by di. 
rect eviUspeaking, or such insinuations as might give 
rise to suspicion or prejudice against them. It must 
extend also to the countenancing of such insinuations 
when we hear them made by others, especially in 
circumstances in which the individual injured has no 
opportunity of defending himself. It includes, fiir. 
ther, that we do not deny to others, even to rivals, 
any praise or eredit which is justly due to them. — 
There is, however, one modification, equally consist, 
ent with justice, to which the former of these rules 
is liable ; namely, that in certain cases, we may be 
required to make a statement prejudicial to an indi. 
vidual, when duty to a third party or to the public 
makes it incumbent on us fo do so. In such a case, 
a person guided by the rules of justice will go no 
farther than is actually required by the circumstances; 
and will at all times beware of propagating a report 
injurious to another, though he should know it to be 
strictly true, unless he is called upon by special duty 
to communicate it. 

(4.) Justice requires us not only to avoid injuring 
an individual in the estimation of other men, but io 
exercise the same fairness in forming our own opinion 
of his character, without being misled or biassed by 
passion or prejudice. This consists in estimating his 
conduct and motives with calmness and impartiality ; 
in regard to particular instances, making full allow- 
ance for the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and the feelings by which he was, or might be, at the 
time, naturally influenced. When an action admits 
of being referred to diflerent motives, justice tsonsisis 
in taking the more favorable view, if we can do so 
with strict regard to truth, instead of harshly and 
hastily assigning a motive which is unworthy. Such 
justice in regard to character and motives we require 
to exrecise with peculiar care, when the conduct re. 
ferrod to has been in any way opposed to our own 
self-love. In these cases we must be especially on 
our guard against the influence of the selfish prtnci- 
pie, which might lead lo partial and distorted views 
of actions and motives, less favorable to others, and 
more favorable to oqrselves, than justice warrants. 
When yiewed in this maimer, we may often perceive, 
that conduct which gave rise to emotions of displea. 
sure, as injurious to us, was fully warranted by some 
conduct on our own part, or wad required be some 
high duty which the individual owed to another. 

(50 Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 
opinions and statements of others. This constitutes 
Candor. It consists in giving a fair and deliberate 
hearing to their opinions, statements, and arguments, 
and weighing fairly and honestly their tendency. It 
iBy therelore, opposed to prejudice, blind attachment 
to preconceived opinions, and that narrow diaputa 
tious spirit which delights in captious criticism, and 
will hear nothing with calmness that is opposed to its 
own views; which distorts or misrepresents the sen. 
timents of its opponents, ascribing them to unworthy 
motives, or deducing from them couclusions which 
they do not warrant. Ca-idor, accordingly, may be 
considered as a compound of justice and the love of 
truthk It leads us to give due attention to the opin 
ions and statements of others, — ^in aU cases to be 
chiefly solicitous to discover truth, and in statements 
of a mixed character, containing perhaps much error 
and fallacy, anxiously to discover and separate what 
is true. It has accordingly been remarked, that a 
turn for acute disputation, and minute and rigid criti- 
cism, is often the characteristic of a contracted and 
prejudiced mind ; and that the most enlarged under, 
standings are always the most indulgent to the state, 
ments of others, — their leading object being to dis- 
cover truth. 

(6.) Justice is due to the feelings of others ; and 
this applies to many circumstances which do not af« 
feet cither their interest or their reputation. Without 
injuring them in any of these respects, or in our own 
good opinion, we may behave to them in such a man. 
ner as to wound their feelings. There are minds 
of an extreme delicacy, which, in this respect, are 
peculiarly sensidve ; towards such, a person of cor- 
rect feelings strives to conduct himself with suitable 
tenderness. We may find, however, persons of 
honest and upright minds, who would shrink from the 
least approach to real injury, but yet neglect the ne- 
cessary attention to the feelings ; and may even con- 
fer a real benefit in snch a manner as to wound the 
individual to whom they intended kindness. The 
lower degrees of this principle pertain to what is 
called mere good -breeding, which has been defined 
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restrain fropi conduct which, without any real injary, 
inflicu permanent pain. To this head we may per. 
haps also refer a due regard to the estimate which we 
lead a man to form of himself. This is opposed to 
flattery on the one hand, and on the other to any un. 
necessary depreciation of his character.^ Flattery 
indeed is also to be considered as a violation of vc. 
racity. 
How much is there in the above extract for usefiil 

meditation ! 
Self-lott is, according to La RoekefintemUd^ the 

one unfailing principle of human actions — even to the 

extent, as one of his maxims alleges, of enabling us 

to derive some gratificaetion from the calamities of 

our best friends. We give Dr. Abercroralne's joat 

and clear chapter upon this subject : 

Sblp.Lovb. — There has been some dispute re- 
specting the term Self-love, both as to its general 
propriety, and as to the mental feelings which ou^t 
to be referred to it. There can be no doubt that there 
is, in our constitution, a principle or propensity which 
leads us to study 6ur own interest, gratification, and 
comfort ; and that in many inatances. it becomes the 
riding principle of the character. It is in this sense 
that I use the term self.love, without entering into 
any discussion- regarding the strict lo^al propriety 
of it. Like the other mental foelings, it is to be 
considered as part of our moral constitution, and cal. 
culated to an^welr important pnrposes, provided it be 
kept in its proper place, and do not encroach upon 
the duties and afl'ections which we owe to other 
men. When thus regulated, it constitutes prudence, 
or a just regard to our own interest, safety, and 
happiness ; when it becomes morbid in itg exercise, 
it degenerates into selfishness. 

A sound and rational self-love ought to lead ns to 
seek our own true happiness, and should prove a 
check upon those appetites and paaaions which inter, 
fere with this; for many of them, il must bo allowed, 
may not be less adverse to our own real interest and 
comfort than they are to our duty to other men. It 
should lead us, therefore, to avoid every thing, net 
only that is opposed to our interest, but that is cal- 
culated to impair our peace of mind, and that har- 
mony of the moral feelings without which there can* 
be no real happiness. This includes a due regnla. 
tionofthe desires, and a due exercise of the affec- 
tions, as a moral condition which promotes our own 
happiness and comfort. Self-love, viewed in this 
manner, appears to be placed as a regulating pria. 
ciple among the other powers, — ^much inferior indeed 
to tlie great principle of conscience, so far as regards 
the moral condition of the individual, — ^but calculated 
to answer important purposes in promoting the har. 
monies of society- The impression on which ita 
influence rests appears to be simply the comfort and 
satisfaction which arises to ourselves from a certain 
regulation of the desires, and a certain exercise of 
the affectiona, and the feelings of an opposite kind 
which follow a diflTerent conduct. These sources 
of satisfaction are manifold. We may reckon among 
them the pleasure attached to the exereise of the 
affections themselves, a feature of our moral coosti-. 
tution of the most interestingkind, the true mental 
peace and enjoyment which spnng from benevo. 
lence, friendship, meekness, forgiveness, and the 
whole train of the kindly feelings,— the gratitude of 
those who have experienced the effects of our kind- 
ness, — ^the respect and approbation of those whose 
esteem we feel to be valuable,— and the return of 
similar affections and good offices from other men. 
On the other hand, we have to keep in mind the 
mental agony and distraction which arises from jea* 
lousy, envy, hatred, and resentment, — the sense of 
shame and disgrace which follow a certain line of 
conduct,— and the distress which ofien arises purely 
from the contempt and disapprobation of our fellow, 
men. ** Disgrace," says Butler, " is as moeh 
avoided as bodily pain," — we may safely say that it 
is much more avoided, and that it inflicts a sufTering 
of a much more severe and permanent nature. It 
must likewise accord with the observation of every 
one, that among the circumstances which most fre- 
quently injure our peace and impair our comfort, are 
those which ruffle the mind by mortifying our self- 
love. There is also a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
self-reproach which follows any neglect of a due ex. 
ercise of the afiections, and which, in a welLregula- 
ted mind, disturbs the mental tranquillity f^Uy as 
much as the disapprobation of other men. It is fur* 
ther evident, that the man of ungovemed passions 
and ill-regulated affeoiions impairs his own peace 
and happiness as mnch as he violates hi^ duties to 
others, — ^for his course of life is productive, not 
only of degradation in the eyes of his fellow-iDem, 
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but often of mental anguish, misery, disease, and 
premature death. To run the risk of such, conse- 
quences for the gratification of a present appetite 
or passion, is clearly opposed to the dictates of a 
sound 8elf.love, as has been distinctly shown by 
Bishop Butler; and when, in such a case, self-love 
prevails over an appetite or passion, we perceive it 
operating as a regulating principle in the mural sys- 
tem. , It does so, indeed, merely by the impression, 
that a certain regulation of the moral feelings is con. 
ducive to our own true and present happiness; and 
thia shows a wonderful power of compensation a- 
raioD^ these feelings, referable entirely to this source. 
But It is quite distiqct from the great principle of con. 
science, which directs us to a certain line of conduct 
on the pure and high principle of moral duty, apart 
from all considerationsof a. personal nature — which 
leads a man to act upon nobler motives than thqise 
which result from the most refined self.love, and 
calls for the mortification of all personal feelirigs, 
when these interfere in the smallest degree with 
requirements of duty. This distinction I concei[ve to 
be of the utmost practical importance . as it shows a 
■ principle of regulation among the moral feelings 
themselves, by which a certain exercise of the afiec- 
tions is carried on in a manner which contributes in 
a high degree to the harmonies df society, but which 
does not convey, any impression of moral approbation 
or merit that can be applied to the agent. 

Self.love, then, leads us to consult our own feel, 
ibgs, and to seek directly our own interest and hap. 
piness. The afliectiona lead us to allow for the feel- 
ings; and consider the advantage and comfort of other 
men; and. a certain balance between these principles 
is essential to the healthy s^ate of the moral being.-- 
Itis seldom that the affections are like to acquire an 
undue influence* but there is great danger of self.love 
degenerating into selfishness, which mterferes with 
the duties we owe to others. We have formerly al. 
luded to the means, referable to the due exercise of 
the affections, and even to a sound and rational self, 
love, by which this should he in part prevented. — 
When these are not sufficient, the appeal is to con. 
science ; or a distinct reference of individual cases 
is made to the great principle of moral rectitude. — 
We find, accordingly, this principle called into action 
when a man has become sensible of important defects 
in his moral habits. Thus, we may see a man,' who 
has long given way to a peevish or irascible disposi. 
tiou, that is, to selfish acting upon his own feelings, 
without due regard to the feelings of others, setting 
Iiiraself to contend with this propensity upon the soore 
of moral duty ; while another, of a placid disposition, 
has no need of -bringing the principle into action for 
such a purpose; In the bame manner, a person who 
Jias indulged a cold contracted selfislmess may, 
under the influence of the samn fxr^nt principle, per. 
form deeds of benevolence ami kmdness. Thus we 
perceive that the moral principle or sense of duty, 
when it is made the regulating motive of action, is 
calculated to control self-love, and preserve the pro. 
per harmony between it and the exercise of the af. 
fections. 

When the principle of self-love becomes deranged 
in its exercise and objects, it leads to those habits by 
which a man seeks his own gratification in a way 
which interferes with his duties to other men. This 
he may do by an undue pursuit of an}* of the desires 
^whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, or. 
love of fame ; and the desire of knowledge itself 
may be so indulged as to assume the same charac. 
ter. Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may 
be performed on this principle,-^as when a man, by 
such actions, seeks only the applause of the public, 
or the approbation of certain individuals, from whom, 
it may be, he expects to derive advantage. Hence 
the value we attach, in the exercise of all the affec- 
tions, to what we call disinterested conduct, — to him 
who does good by stealth, or who performs acts of 
exalted justice, generosity, or forbearance, under 
circumstances which exclude every idea of a selfish 
motive, — or when self-interest anu personal feeling 
are strongly and obviously opposed to them. Such 
conduct commands the cordial approbation of all 
claMes of men ; and it is striking to remark how, in 
the highest conception of such a character that fancy 
can delineate, we are met by the sublime morality 
of the sacred writinas, impressed upon us by the 
purest of all motives, the imitation of him who is the 
Giver of all good; "love your enemies, — -bless 
them that corse you; — do good to them that hate 
yon,— Hind pray for them which despitefully use you 
#nd persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and Aendeth 
rain on the jnst and on the unjust.*' ** If any man 
will be my disciple,'* says the same great Author of| 
Chriidftnityi •* let him deny himselfi" 



A New Theory of Terrestriajl Magnetism, 
read before the New York Lyceum of Natural //m. 
tory, hy Samuel b. Metcalfe, M. D. New York : 
6. & C. & H. Carvill. — ^The polarity of the needle 
is the civilizer of mankind. . Withoutit this western 
world would yet have been an unknown region ,* and 
commerce — the handmaid of religion, of science, and 
of all that humanizes and embellishes life— instead 
of eovering every sea, and visiting every shore, 
would still be timidly creeping along the coasts which 
bound the great Ocean, dreaming never of launching 
forth into the world of trackless waters. Yet though 
all admit this truth, and use has reconciled us to 
unquestioning confidence in a guide so apparently 
insignificant as a thin wire of magnetized steel, no 
one. has yet resolved the philosophy of this wonderful 
phenomenon. A young American physician has, in 
the treatise before us, attempted this solution — with 
what success we are unequal to pronounce ; but that 
he has brought to the discussion much force of rea. 
soning, many striking analogies, and fortunate illus- 
trations, we are quite sure. 

The essay is divided into two parts. In the first 
part some striking analogies between electricity and 
caloric are traced, whence it is assumed . that they 
*are radically the same subtle, imponderable and all 
pei:vading elements;" and especially are capillary 
and cohesive attraction explained by reason of *' an 
unequal distribution of calorie, and of its attraction 
for ponderable matter." In the second part the con. 
nection ** between caloric and terrestrial magnetism" 
is sought to be established ; and we are sure that the 
process of the reasoning and the fact^ ^ated in itj 
support will be read with general satisfaction. We 
cannot do better to show the spirit, as well as the 
talent with which Dr. Metcalfe writes, than to give 
an extract from the conclusion of Part I of the 
essay : . 

141. Tho-trutli is, that we live,' move, and breathe 
constantly, in an ' atmosphere of unseen, but living 
fire. It is that which ^ives beauty and lustre to the 
blue empyrean dome: — whit^ dissolves aud suspends 
the waters of the ocean un high — and which lets 
them fall in *'* fruitful showers to cheer the plains 
below." it is the active spirit of the storm and 
tempest — while it clothes the fields with living green, 
and causes all nature to rejoice. 

143. Whoever unfolds aright, the grandeur and 
harmony of these manifestations of Infinite Wisdom, 
may be said, in the language of the eloquent 'valen, 
** to chaunt a solemn hymn of lofty adoration to the 
Author of the universe." 

143. Observations were made with the microscope 
some years ago in France, which led some philoso- 
phers to adopt the ancient doctrine, that all the ele- 
mentary atoms of matter were alive — that they were 
composed each of separate, moving animalcules, — 
In short, that all nature was alive. Now there can 
be no doubt that the atoms of all matter are more or 
less in perpetual motion, caused by the transitions of 
caloric from one portion, to another. . These chemi. 
cal motions were probably mistaken for animalcular 
movements. 

144. It is self evident that oxygen which supports 
combustion by giving out caloric, is also the supporter 
of animal life. When the oxygen of the atmosphere 
is inspired, it is charged with caloric positively — 
when expired, in combination with carbon, it is 
negative ; having imparted a portion of its caloric to 
the blood. The same thing is true in every case of 
oxidation or combusiion, respiration of plants, &c. 
This is a law of vast importance, and explains almost 
every chemical combination which takes place 
throughout matter. 

145. How is it that carbonic acid gas, when in- 
haled, destroys animal life? Is it owing to the 
insufficient supply of caloric it affords 7 It can- 
not be by a poisonous operation, because it is formed 
continually in the lungs, and is therefore in per- 
petual contact with them. It must be owing to the 
fact of its having lost that portion of latent caloric, 
which is necessary to vital action. 

146. We have endeavored to prove that caloric is 
the cause of capillary and cohesive attraction — that 
its existing in different states in different elements, 
is the cause of chemical attraction, and that its une. 
qual distribution in difTerent bodies, causes anattrac. 
tion between distant as well as proximate masses. 



147. To say that it is the bond of union between 
the heavenly bodies, might be considered too bold a 
stretch of generalization. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that the sun is one million times larger 
than the earth. If, then, the sun contains one million 
times as much caloric as the earth, he must be /nmi. 
<tve in relation to all the planets and comets — ^while 
they are negative in relation to hiin. Sir Isaac New. 
ton maintained, that there must be some connecting 
medium between the celestial bodies by which they 
are retained in their orbits, which he called ** ether," 
and which he, supposed was more subtle than light. 
Does not caloric answer to this subtle medium ?* 
Does it not extend from the centre, to the circumfe- 
rence of the universe ? Is it not the cause of all th« 
motions and transmutations of terrestrial matter ? — 
of decomposition and recombinatioD*-of secretion, 
nutrition, growth, \c* ? Is it not the sempervivfng 
energy of universal nature ? 

148. If the facts and principles which we have thus 
endeavored to unfold, be founded in (ruth, we can 
perceive no limits to their application. They are 
intimately connected with all the phenomena of liv. 
ing and dead matter, and therefore with every de. 
partment of human knowledge. The philosophy of 
chemieal affinity is still in its infancy, and presents 
a far more extensive field for discovery, than has 
ever yet been explored. He who enters upon it with 
enlarged views, and cultivates it with unwearied ap. 
plication, will greatly extend the boundaries of set. 
ence, and will derive from his labors more imperish. 
able renown, than that of the conqueror who wades 
to the diadem, through the blood and tears of suffer, 
ing humanity. To control the operations of nature, 
and render her elements subservient to the happi. 
ness of millions, is the most noble prerogative of en. 
lightened and philanthropic man ; and raises him to 
communion with the ever blessed snaiT of eternal 
TRUTH, to whoni be ascribed all glory and dominion , 
for ever. 



* If we suppose caloric to be the cause of gravity , 
we nmst also suppose that it is itself without gravi . 
ty — otherwise we shall only explain the phenomena 
of gravity by itself, which would be absurd. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, trant- 
latedfrom the French ofM. Boucharlat, with addu 
tton9 and emendationst deeigned to adapt it to the 
use of the Cadets of the United Statee Military 
Academy; fryEuwARo H. CoirRTENAV, /^re/essor o/ 
Natural and Experimental PhUooophy in the Acade- 
my, New York : J, ^ J. Harper. 1 vol. pp. 433. 
—The title of this work is oxplaoitory of its objects ; 
and the n^me of the eminent F^ofessor who hat 
translated and adapted it to the use of scientific 
students in this coimtry, affords an ample pledge that 
it is a work good in itself, and that all he has done 
for it has boon well done. It is however a treatise 
only for those whose previous mathematical studies 
will enable them to follow, out the most useful appli. 
cation of high mathematics. The work is very well 
printed by the Harpers. 

Military Memoirs of Field Marshal tab Dt;KB 
OF Wellington, by CapU Moyle Suerer. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia': Cab by & Lea. — **The<?onqueror of 
Napoleon,.*' as since the battle of Waterloo it has 
been the pride of England to designate the Duke of 
Wellington, has not lacked historians of his deeds 
of arms ; though heretofore they have been celebra. 
ted in the general history of the wars in which he 
was engaged. The volumes before us relate inoredi- 
rectly and solely to himself, and as personal memoirs 
enter of course largely igto detail. The author en. 
tertains manifestly the profoundest admiration for his 
hero, and speaks of his military charac^r as ** unri* 
vailed." Success sometimes makes great men of 
those whom nature hardly designed for such, and 
always blinds the judgment to faults. The closing 
scefee in Lord Wellington's military career was so 
striking, and the results for Europe and the world of 
the victory of Waterloo were indeed so important, 
that it gave a crowning glory to the conqueror, 
which battles demanding and evincing much more 
of skill and science in the Commander have failed 
to impart. Without then sharing the unlimited admi. 
ration of the writer for the military career of the 
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Dttke, we may nevArtbeless say that the perusal of 
these volumes is fitted to impress every one with 
the conviction that, though not ** unrivalled,** the 
military career of Wellington denotes throughout, the 
possession in an eminent degree of the peculiar 
talents of a great commander. The style of the 
writer is attractive ; his opinions, for an ESnglishman, 
impartial ; and his sources of information apparently 
copious and accurate. 

The extract we subjoin relates to the death of Sir 
John Moare, at Corunna — a death which the beauti. 
ful lines of Wolfe have made known to thousands 
who never heard of the battle, and which is well 
commemorated by Capt. Sherer. 

•Marshal Soult bad 20,000 men under arms. From 
the lighter guns along hie front, and from a battery 
of heavy calibre on his left, he opened a smart can. 
nonade, and under cover of the fire moved down in 
three weighty columns to the attack. The first of 
these, throwing out its voltigeurs, and driving in the 
pickets, attacked the British right, assailing the 
front and fiank of general Baird*s di^ ision. The hc. 
cottd column marched upon the British centre. The 
third, with less of earnest intention in the character 
of its attack, moved upon the British left, where the 
troops were commanded by Sir John Hope. 

The horse of the commander in.chief stood sad- 
dled for him, to visit the outposts, just as the alarm 
was given. He rode thankful to the field. The 
thunder of the guns and the rolling of the musketry 
was already begun as ho galloped to the summons 
with a grave joy. 

The battle was most furious near the village of £1- 
vina« on the British right. In this quarter of the 
field Sir David Baird was severely wounded ; and 
here, while earnestly watching the progress of the 
stem combat in Elvina, Sir John Moore liimself was 
struck upon the left breast by a cannon.ahot : it threw 
him frtfm Ifis horse ; but, though the laceration was 
dreadful, it did not deprive him of his mental energy; 
he sat upon the ground, and watched the battle. — 
His eye was steadfast and intent, and it brightened 
as he saw that all went bravely and well. The sol- 
diers now put him in a blanket to carry him to the rear ; 
as they did so, the hilt of his sword struck upon his 
wound, and caused him a sudden pang. Captain 
Hardinge would have taken off the sword, but the 

feneral stopped him, saying, ** It is as well as it is : 
had rather it should go out of the field Ktitb me !" 
With these words he was borne from the battle. It 
was a long way to the town, and the torture of the 
motion was great ; but tKe expression of his counte. 
nance was calm and resolute, and he did not si^h. 
Several times he made Lis attendants stop, and turn 
him round, that he might gaze upon the field of bat. 
tie. 

After he was laid down upon a couch in his lodg. 
ings, the pain of his wound increased. He spoke with 
dimculty,and at intervals. He often asked bow the bat. 
tie went; and being at last told that the enemy were 
defeated, he said instantly, ** It is a great satisfaction 
to me to know that we have beaten the French.** He 
was firm and composed to the last ; once only, when 
speaking of his mother, he betrayed great emotion. 
** You know,** said he to his old friend Colonel An. 
derson, ** that I always wished to die this way !'* 
The bitter agony of spirit which he had long endured 
was thus mournfully evidenced. " I hope,** he ex. 
claimed, " the people of England will be satisfied I 
I hope my country will do me justice !** These pre. 
cious sentences were among the last he uttered ; his 
sufferings were not long ; he expired with the hand 
of Colonel Anderson pressed firmly in his own. 

We shall not further describe the action than by 
sajring, that when darkness put an end to the work 
of battle* not only had the French been repulsed at 
all points, but the line of the English was considers, 
bly advanced beyond the original position. The loss 
of the French was, by their own admission, 3000 ; 
that of the British was about 800 killed and wounded. 

The brigade of General Hill and that of General 
Beresford remained on shore the 17th, to cover the 
embarkation of the army, which began soon after the 
close of the engagement. By night the victorious 
troops filed down from the field of battle to their 
boats, and embarked. There was a moon, but it gave 
only a wan and feeble light ; for the weather was 
misty and chill. Soon after nightfall, the remains of 
Sir John Moore were quietly interred in the citadel 
of Corunna. Soldiers dug a grave ; soldiers laid him 
in the earth. He was buried in his military cloak, 
and was left asleep, and alone, upon a bastion— a bed 
of honor well chosen for a hero's resting-place. This 
Ust duty done, the ofiicers of his personal staff went 



on shipboard, **in soldiers' sadness, the silent mourn, 
ing of men who know no tears.'* 

Sir John Moore had signalized his nama in the 
West Indies, in Holland, and in Egypt. His life was 
spent among the troops ; among the troops he died ; 
and, to this hour, it is a distinction to any ofiicer to 
have learned his duty under the' eye and the voice of 
Moore. We admire his character ; we glory in his 
warrior.like death ; we consider his fame hallowed 
by his end ; — but we think that, with the dee(rknow. 
ledge of human nature he possessed, the state of 
; Spanish society, under the actual circumstances of 
peril and bewilderment, ought not to have surprized 
him, far les to have irritated him to the extent to 
whieh it certainly did. That time was lost at Sala. 
mancn, is a matter of fact, and a subject of regret. 
The value of a day, or of an hour, in war, is great. 
It is vain to ask what might have been the conse. 
quences of a movement into the heart of Spain, which 
was never made, and which, according to able and 
acute men, never shpuld have been contemplated; 
but it is certain that between that measure and a re- 
treat of Portugal, Sir John Moore wavered long in 
his decisions. War, we are told, and truly, by all 
good ofiicers, is a science ; and we are shown how 
accurate and profound are, and ought to bOi the cal- 
culations of a commander ; yet, ** nothing venture, 
nothing have,'* has passed into a proverb with man. 
kind. 

In all undertakings, we must leave something in 
a state too incomplete to command the certainly of 
success. We must exercise our trust in Providence, 
whatever be our aim and end : for ** the lot is cast 
into the lap, the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord ;'* and undoubtedly, with a righteous cause, wc 
may look hopefully for help. We are not of the 
number of those who dare to speok ligbtly of the 
spirit of Moore : for we know the help of Heaven 
was that to which he looked ; and we believe that it 
was an act oT conscientious solf.donial, which made 
him hesitate to risk the lives of so many thousands 
on the desperate hazards of a chivalric effort. 
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In Prance the ministers have a breathing spell, the 
Chambers having been prorogued on the 26th, imme. 
diately after the passing pf the budget,^ which was 
done in considerable haste by the Peers. The mode 
of this prorogation was summary enough — ^no speech 
from the King in person, or by conmiission, but at a 
given hour M. d'Argout entered the Chamber of 
Deputies, accompanied by three of his colleagues, 
and proceeded forthwith to read a royal ordonnance, 
which declared the session of 1633 at an end. This 
laconic announcement was subsequently repeated to 
the Peers ; and thus is the King at liberty, and, as 
far as the supplies can do it, enabled to carry on the 
Government for eighteen months to come, without 
assembling the legislative bodies. 

Portugal, — The Steamboat City of Waterford had 
arrived at Falmouth, with news to the 30th June, 
from Lagos. Count Villa Flor and Admiral Napier 
were carrying all before them. They had landed at 
Villa Real^ and were marching te the interior. 

Deputations from the neighboring towns had sent 
in their adhesion. 

" Every where the people came forward, and hail- 
ed them with enthusiasm ; gifts of money, horses, 
and arms were made, and numbers of the people 
have joined the .expeditionary troops as volunteers. 
In Villa Real, Don Pedro*s troops found 30 pieces of 
cannon, and X75000 in the military chests, with some 
hundred stands of arms, plenty of ammunition, &c.** 

" It is calculated that he had already been joined 
by upwards of 2,000 men, the greater part of whom 
are regular troops." 

** Letters have been received from Faro of the 27th 
ult., and from Lagos of the 30th, which state that 
the expedition from Oporto had met with' the most 
favorable reception, being in both places hailed as a 
deliverer, and joined by the militia, and the regular 
troops in the vicinity, and there was no doubt that 
in less than a month the flag of Donna Maria would 
be floating over every town in the province of Al. 
garve." 

The expedition of Donna Maria's adherents to Al- 

garve seems, according to the accounts received 

yesterday, to promise well — both by land and water. 

Captain Napier — we forget his Portuguese title — had 

sailed lor Lisbon %\ith all his squadron, and we have 

today a report by Captain Clark, of the brig Splen. 

did, which arrived last evening from TarragonOt 

** that Don Pedro's squadron had captured that of 

Don Miguel, and had put the whole coast under 



blockade." Capt. Clark passed Gibraltar on the llth» 
and repeived this report from the brig Commerce, for 
Tampico, which came but of Gibraltar that morning. 
This report derives confirmation from the fact men- 
tioned by a Gibraltar paper of the 8th July received 
in Boston, aiid quoted by the papers of that city, 
which says that a vessel arrived there on the 6th, 
which stated that on the morning of the 4th, about 
15 miles from Cape St. Vincent, the Hiiffuelite and 
the Patriot squadrono were seen sailing in two paral- 
lei lines, though wide apart, in the direction of Cape 
St. Mary — ^the former consisting of eleven and the 
latter of nine vessels— and that after they had been 
lost sight of, the report of cannon was heard. 

We add some items of general news. 

The Irish Reform Bill passed Parliament 274 to 94. 

The West India Slavery Bill had been postponed 
to the 15th. 

According to letters from Havre, there were at 
that port 30 whalers fitting out for fishing voyages. 
This branch of industry was scarcely known in 
France three or four years ago. 

Gen Solignac had followed the example of Admi- 
ral Sartorius, and left the service of Donna Maria^ — 
Marshal Bourmont, on the other hand, had arrived 
in' London, on his way, it was said, to take command 
of th& Miguelite forces. ' 

The accounts from Berlin (received to the 15th 
instant) state that a number of foreigners had been 
arrested in that city, on suspicion of fomenting dis- 
contents among the people. Several Englishmen 
were among the number ; and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of our Ambassador, Lord Minto, had 
been sent out of the Prussian dominions on diree 
days' notice. 

In consequence of the frequent desertion of the 
soldiers into France, several Prussian regiments, 
stationed in the Rhenish provinces, have been or- 
dered into the interior. 

It now appears that the conspiracy lately discover- 
ed in Naples was coiifined to the military. An 
ofiicer, and six sub-ofiicers of one of the cavalry regi. 
ment^ have been arrested in that city, ehaiged with 
having plotted to assasbinate the King! Reports 
were in circulation, in Paris, that an insurrection had 
taken place in Turin : but private letters doubt the 
correctness of the rumour, admitting, however, that 
great excitement still prevailed in the Sardinian 
territories. A barrister, and six Serjeants of difier. 
ent regiments, had been capitally convicted of high 
treason, by court smartial, at Turin and Alexandria : 
five of the latter were executed on the 15th inat. — 
The Bonapartii family are said to have been mixed 
up with the afiair. 

Pasis, July 6. — The King has returned from hie 
short journey and has every reason to be satisfied 
with reception even at Dieppe, which was the favour, 
ite spot of the Duchess de Bern ; during his absence 
the political quidnuncs has of course l^en torturing 
their brains to concoct new modifications in the cab- 
inet, but there is no reason to suppose that any such 
will take place at present. 

Pams, July 6. — The last accounts from Naples 
state that the Duchess of Berry Mras expected at Fa- 
lermo about the end of June, and that the Prince of 
Campo Franco, the father of the Count de Lucchesi 
Pallr had prepared a magnificent- palace for there* 
ception of his daughter, in-law, but the Duchess could 
not find her husband there, as he had disappeared and 
his family did not know what had become of him.— 
[Messager.] 

London, July 34 — Several letters from the froiu 
tiers of Poland announce that the young lady Ha- 
weeker, aged 18, was recently shot at Lublin by the 
Russians, accused of having furnished to the insur. 
gents provisions } she proceeded quietly to the place 
of execution between a file of Russian soldiers. 

In Spain, the ceremony of the Jura or swearing 
allegiance by the members of the Cortes to the 
daughter of Ferdinand as successor to his throne, 
was conducted with the usual solemnity and finery. 
No mention was m&de in any part of the proceedings 
of Don Carlos, The King of Naples, however, had, 
through his Chargi ^Affmree at Madrid, protested 
against this departure from the Salic law, as contra, 
ry, among other things, to bin rights. The protest, 
which was communicated to the diplomatic corps, it 
published in the London papers. The poor little 
Princess to whom each of the Deputies in turn bent 
his knee, and kissed her hand, as that of his future 
Queen, was alarmed at the ceremony. A leuer 
from Madrid, published in the London Timesi says 
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— ^ The young Princess, not accustomed to such 
bustle, becsme frightened st the number of times 
that her hand was kissed, and frequently burst into 
tears. There was some difficulty in appeasing her, and 
this was always done by giving her sugar plums." ! 

In a Liverpool paper of a late date (Gore's Adver- 
tiser of 4th July,) we find this paragraph about new 
packets : 

We understajrid that it is in contemplation to esta- 
blish a new line of Brhish-built packets between Liv. 
•rpool and l^e w York. They are to be of about 300 
.tons register, and constructed for fast sailing. It is 
not intraded in the first instance to carry passengers, 
the Americsn-boilt packets having at present a mo*, 
nopoly of this trade, and which they have attained 
by their regularity, despatch, and superior accommo- 
dation ; but as it is deemed a reproach to British art 
and enterprize, that we do not compete with' the 
Ajnericans in this branch of commerce, it is deter, 
mined to make the attempt in the conveyance of 
goods, in which respect the vessels will be admirably 
adapted. At present our merchants have no medium 
of communication with the United States, but by the 
American packets, to which there are many objec. 
tions, and in the way of which some obstacles Jiave 
been raised by the Grovernment. These, however, 
will be removed by employing British-built ships. 

Among the deaths recorded in late London pa- 
pers, we find that of Aitne, second daughter of Sir 
Walter SeoU^ who died in London on the 25th June. 
The immediate cause of her death was brain fever — 
although she is said never to have entirely rallied 
after her father's death. 

Mr. Ellice, the Secretary of War, stated to the 
House, that flogging in the army within the United 
Kingdom would henceforth be restricted to cases ef 
*' mutiny and drunkenness on duty." This was vir 
tually the proposition of Mr. Hume, which the House 
refused, not long ago, to concur in. 

The giant mortar, which made so much noise du- 
ring the siege of Antwerp, burst at the camp on the 
heath at Braschaat on the 18th inst. Some artille- 
ry men were practising with it, preparatory to its 
being exhibited at a review by the King. -It had been 
three times charged, first with 21, then with 17, and 
afterwards with 15 kilogrammes of powder, and it 
was ascertained that it carried the shellto the same 
distan e and with the same force with the smaller as 
with the greater quantity* On being fired the fourth 
time, it was charged with only 9 kilogrammes of 
powder ; but probably being too closely rammed, it 
split in two, throwing a piece of iroh, weighing 
3,060 kilogrammes, or nearly 6,107 English pounds, 
to a distance of above 20 feet. Happily no one was 
wounded. — [Galigiiani's Messenger.] 

Loss byForgsribs. — ^It is averred by the Bank of 
En^and, in an account delivered to the Committee 
of Parliament, that its average annual loss by for- 
geries in the public funds (and not of bank notes) is 
fitrty thou9(tnd pound^t or one hundred and eeventy- 
eeven thousand, seven hundred and eetentyeeten dol- 
lore ! The Bank is the agent of Government, for 
paying the interest on the public funds, and asaumes 
the risk of forged certificates, transfers, receipts, &c. 

SUaUIARY. 

V IP . -. ■ ■ — I ■ I ■ I . - ■■ ■ - ■' . ■ ' 

On Monday, the officers of the United States ship 
Pelaware and St. Louis, and some others, of the* 
Navy and Army, were entertained by the Common 
Council. They assembled at the City Hall, and were 
thence conveyed to the public buildings at Bellevue, 
alter examining which, they passed over in boau to 
Blackwell's Island, where, having viewed the new 
Penitentiary, and other public works there, they 
dined under an arbour prepared for the occasion. 
These civilities between our civil and military func- 
tioaaries all tend to good. 

The South at leaet one itep before their northern 
ffiende in Female Edueation. — ^At the late commence. 
ment at Mississippi College, in the town of Clinton, 
in the state of Mississippi, the following yotrn^ ladiee 
graduated with the usual honors : Narcissa Pleasants, 
Adaline Brown, Jane and Mary Mills, Margaret Tee- 
diman, Charlotte Wolcott, Maria Andrews, Frances 
Roberts, Virginia Flournoy, and Harriet N. Battle. 

Hen. John Stanley^-^ln reference to the death of 
thia wdividual, which took place at Newbem, N. C. 
on the 3d instant, the Rale igh Star save 

** |t will be rt)coUected that during the session of 



the Legislature of 1826.'27, while Mr. Stanley was 
engaged in the duties of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and was in the act of delivering a speech, 
his course was suddenly arrested by an attack of 
Hemiplegia, and be wiu borne from the House in a 
perfect helpless state, naving entirely lost the use 
of one side, and almost the power of speech. In 
this painful condition, he remained until he was 
delivered by the hand of death. Thus has de- 
scended to the tomb on&of North Carolina's most dis. 
tingulshed and useful sons. He had devoted a great 
portion of his life to the public service-'-chiefly in our 
State Legislature and in the Congress of the United 
States ; in both of which offices he held a prominent 
rank, especially as a debater ; in which capacity he 
had few equals — saperiors none." 

The Papers of the late Robsrt C. Sands being 
now arranged for the press, it is earnestly requested 
that all persons holding subscription papers for the 
pr^osed publication would return them to this office, 
or that of the Evening Post, or. Commercial Adver- 
tiser, as most convenient. 

Among the deaths by Cholera, at Frankfort, (Ky.) 
is that of Henry Madison, a free colored man, who 
was a pressman in the office of the Commonwealth. 
He had been liberated sometime agoi>y.the Rev. R. 
J. Breckenridge, on condition of becoming a citi. 
zen of Liberia. He accepled these terms, with the 
privilege or remaining in this country until the pro. 
ceeds of his labor should be sufficient to parchase 
his wife and child. He had in this state of things, 
turned his attention to the art of printing ; he had 
acquired some knowledge of type settmg, and was 
an admirable pressman. His object waff, to estab. 
lish a newspaper in Liberia, and the editor of the 
Commonwealth pays, ** he must have succeeded," as 
he was a man of strong natural intellect, and of the 
most unexceptionable morality. With these lauda. 
ble objects in. view, he employed himself diligently, 
until his course was arrested, and himself cut off by 
the cholera. His death is Considered a serious loss 
to the colony. ' 

The Natchez Journal estimates the number of 

slaves in that State, (Mississippi) who have died of 

Cholera, at not over 1000, and in Louisiana at 10,000, 
or about 8 per cent, of the entire slave population. 
Valuing each slave at $400, which is not an exagge- 
rated average, this would make the. pecimlary loss 
alone of Louisiana four millione. 

The woods near Sandy Point, Westmoreland 
county, Va., were set on fire by lightning, last week, 
and much valuable timSer was destroyed and other 
damage done before the flames could be extinguished. 

JVb «• proper place^ for it, — A law of Virginia al. 
lows the retailmg of spirituous liquors at ** proper 
plaeee,'" in the different counties. In one of the 
counties, the magistrates have decided that there 
is no ** proper place** withintheirjurisdiction for such 
a purpose. 

Derision in the Case of the Ship Henry Ewhank,'^ 
His Honor Judeo Davis gave his opinion yesterday 
in the District Court in the case of the claimants for 
salvage, on the ship Henry Ewbank and her cargo. 
He decided that the abandonment of the ship by her 
officers and crew was not premature, as alleged by 
the Underwriters, but, in the circumstances of their 
situation, was justifiable. The ship aa found at sea 
was a clear case of derelict property. The claim 
of George Wheelwright for himself and those who 
navigated the ship into Boston, as sole salvors, on 
the ground of a new enterprize, the Judge said could 
not be sustained. The natural and true place for Mr. 
W. was with the master and owners of brig Padang. 

The nett amount of the sale of the ship and cargo, 
deducting expenses, would be about $30,000. Of 
this sum he decreed a moiety, — viz, $15,()00 to the 
salvors. The various claims aet up he reduced to 
two, the claims in behalf of the British bark Hope, 
and the claim in behalf of the American brigfPadang. 

To the brig Padang, her master, officers and crew, 
he decreed $9000 ; to Captain Brewster, $1264 ; Geo., 
Wheelwright, mate, $64^ ; — 9428 each to the sea- 
men of the brig who assisted in bringing in the Hen. 
ry Ewbank, and $214 to each of the remainder of 
her crew. 

To the bark Hope he decreed $600—- 9510 to the 
master; $255 to Metcalf, the mate; $170 to those 
of the crew who assisted in navigating the ship ; 
and 9B5 to each of the nine seamen who remained 
on board the Hope. — [Boston Atlas.] 

Bishop M'llvainc has arrived at Gambier, Ohio, 
with his family, and taken up his permanent resi. 
deuce at that place. It is understood, says the Cin. 
cinnati Advertiser, that he has succeeded in collect. | 



ing ftmde to progress extensively with the buildings 
deemed necessary for Kenyon College, in which the 
Theological Seminary has been merged Umost from 
the time of its foundation. 

Oua Harbor. — The recent entry and departure of 
the United States Ship De^oieare— one of the hea. 
viest vessels afloat, probably, in any service-— have 
naturally enough aroused attention to the compare. 
^ive neglect of the harbor of New. York, as a na. 
val station, by the General Government. At first 
blush, it would seem that the great commercial 
city of the Continent — the port which receives more 
vesseb annually than any other three ports in the 
whole Union, and which, by consequence, furnishes, 
in like proportion, employment to more of the arti. 
sans connected in every way with shipping, and pos- 
sesses more resources and facilities of every sott for 
equipping vessels — wonld of course be the port bfst 
adapted for a great naval station. In such a port, 
there are always thousands of experienced hands, 
which — ^habitually employed in satisfying the ever- 
recurring wants of an active and prosperous com. 
mercial navigation.-»may, at a moment's warning, be 
transferred, in a case of emergency, to the public 
service ; and, the work required once done, be re- 
turned again to their accustomed labors, without 
any expense to the Government beyond that of the 
time and labor given to the particular object. This, 
of course, renders unnecessary those permanent en- 
gagements which, in order to secure competent servi. 
ces, when required, are sometimes, on stations of 
less resources than this, unavoidably entered into. 
If, for example, there be urgent occasion to finish, 
in ^e shortest possible time, a vessel upon the 
stocks, the Commander of the Brooklyn Vard 
has only to send his boat across the river, and, in a 
few hours he may obtain from one to five hundred 
ship carpenters, as the need mity be. How could 
such a demand be met at Norfolk, or Washington, or 
Newport, or even Boston? This is but a single 
illustration of the manifold advantages which a naval 
station must derive from proximity to a great com. 
mercial city. Every reader, at all conversant with 
such matters, wdl readily understand how much 
this illustration might be extended. But, unhappily, 
through prejudice or inaccurate information, the bar 
off Suidy Hook has been thought to present an ob- 
jection outweighing all the incontrovertible advan. 
tages of New. York as a naval port ; and this seems 
to have been so systematically acted upon, that it 
was almost passing into an axiom, that a line of 
battle ship of the larger class could not safely 
enter our harbor. Happily, through some good 
influence— we willingly suppose It to have been in 
part, at least, that of the excellent officer, and not 
less excellent man, recently transferred from the 
command at Brooklsm to the office of Navy Commis. 
sioner — the Delaware was ordered here. She came 
from the pet Yard at Norfolk, whence dtit was 
forced down, though light, for miles through a bed 
of soft mud, took m her stores below, and arrived 
off here drawing near 26 feet : the wind not being 
fiiir, she was towed over the bar by steamboats, 
having nearly four feet water to spare in the shallow, 
est part, extending perhaps not more than two or 
three times hei; length. She has now gone to ses, 
beating down the bay like a pilot.boat, passing the 
bar under sail, and, though the swell of a heavy 
south-easter had not subsided, having always more 
than half a fathom to spare. 

With these facts before ns, and conceiving that by 
them the only plausible reason for not making New 
York the great naval station of the country, is re. 
moved, it may be assumed, we trust, with some cer- 
tainty, that wc shall not hereafter hear any more of 
such a bugbear as the bar off Sandy Hook. 

Munificent Gift. — James Boorman, Esq. of this 
city has presented to the New York Institution for the 
Blind, a ten years lease of the buildings and ground 
formerly called Abingdon Place, a short distance 
beyond the paved part of the city, and between the 
8th and 9th Avenues. The main building on the 
premises is a large substantial two. story house, 100 
by 54 feet, situated on a rising ground overlooking 
the Hudson river. There are also two stone kitch. 
ens apart from the main building, and a well of good 
water near the house. The ground is now in good 
order, under cultivation as a garden, and contains a 
little over two acres. The situation is stated to be 
one of the pleasantest on Manhattan Island, in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, and offers fine air, 
good soil for cultivation, a shady grove and flower 
garden, with wide and level paths. The bouse is 
very large, two stories high, with a spacious attick« 
abundantly large enough for a work shop and place 
for exercise in bad weather, while the distance from 
the City Hall is onlv about three miles.— rGasette.] 
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[From the Chinese Courier.] 

Cminksk Manufactures ii« Mktal. — Among tho 
most cnriouB of the Chinese manuiactares in metal 
is the ftur famed gong, the composition of which is 
said to be tin and copper in certain proportions, to 
which in some cases a small Quantity of silver is 
added. The secret of annealing the alloy in such a 
way as to admit of its h^ing hammered was discov. 
^ed some years since in France, where gongs are 
now manufactured. Owing to some peculiarity in 
the composition, the metal in the state we see it is 
uncommonly ehort and brittle, and this property for 
many years defied the ingenuity of the workmen who 
auempted to hammer it. It was at length found that 
by heating the metal to a red heat, and plunging it 
into cold water, it was rendered malleable, and when 
the process of hammering was completed, it was only 
necessary to sufier it to cool gradually, in order to 
restore its brittleness. The sonorous quality of the 
gong is well known, and-<it has been introduced with 
success on iftard ships to be used in fogey weather, 
when a bell is scarcely audible. The Chinese pro. 
hibit the exportation, as well as that of all military 
implements whatever, The gong constitutes an in. 
dispensable instrument in the frightful discords of a 
Chmese orchestra, and is always a symbol of official 
rank preceding the mandarins when going from place 
to place with their attendants. 

In boats, flat and inferior gongs are used for the 
purposes of saluting, and in the shops at Canton may 
be> seen instruments of every kind, from the small 
disc of a few inches, used by beggars, to those of 
two ieet in diameter. 

Among the «ncienf Chinese, a sonorous metal of 
somewhat similar composition was used for making 
a peculiar i^nd of bell which was struck in religious 
ceremonies, and for constructing small figures of di. 
vioities, spear heads, &c. These may sometimes be 
met with in the shops where antiques and old China 
are sold, diongh most frequently the specimens offer, 
ed for sale as such are mere modem imitations. 

Many of the castings in brass and composition metal 
are curious, and even beautiful. The forms of the 
censers used for hplding burning sandal wood, and 
odoriferous vatcnes are sometimes exceedingly 
graceful and always curious. Specimens are occa- 
sionally met with which are delicately inlaid with 
arabesque devices in silver, others gilt and elaborately 
emboaaed, for which the most extravagant prices are 
demanded. To these vessels which the Chinese call 
funJieang belong as nendanUy jars of the same ma. 
terial similarly decorioed, which contain the brazen 
implements used for spreading the ashes which are 
preserved in the censers, and into which the bamboo 
stems of the matches are stuck when lighted^ One of 
these is an indispensible article in the furniture of 
an altar, and of the little shrines which may be seen 
at gates of houses and streets, in boats and in 'the 
principal apartments of all Chinese dwellings. 

A composition is used for casting largft medals 
covered with mystic characters, which are suspended 
from the necks of children to protect them from evil 
influences, in which the Chinese place implicit faith. 
They are usually shaped like the common coin, or 
cash, and are from one to three or four inches in di 
eraeter. 

Brass is extensively manufactured for purposes si 
milar to those for which it is nued by Europeans. 
I'he economical propensities of the native work. 
men induce them, however, to put more zinc into 
their brass than is necessary, and the metal is 
thereby rendered less tenacious, and of an inferior 
color. The pans in which the extract of opium used 
for smoking is made, are large polished brass hemi- 
spheres, which are chosen in preference to iron or 
tin. The rolled brass and copper used here is im. 
ported from Europe, the Chinese inventions for ^he 
purpose beinff exceedingly imperfect. 

The so..caned bronze of China is little else than 
brass, the surface of which is colored by means of 
an acid. Few specimens of an alloy answering to 
bronze are to be found, and those chiefly of ancient 
date. 

Immense quantities of lead are used in China for 
the interior casing of tea-chests. The sheet lead is 
very much thinner than that of Europe, and the 
mode in which it is made is extremely curious. The 
workman has before him a flat earthen tile of about 
18 inches square, neatly covered with brown paper, 
and another of the same kind placed above it, the 
papered surfaces of the tiles being in contact. When 
about to cast a sheet of lead, a sort of slip or check 
is placed between the tiles to regulate the thickness, 
and the workman sitting on his haunches on the up. 
per tile, adroitly lifts the edge sufficiently to enable 
him to dash a quantity of the melted lead between 
the two ; he then suffers it to descend with the weight 
of hie body ; the superfluous metal is forced ou( at 



the sides and falls to the ground, while the sheet of 
thin- lead remains between the tiles. These sheets 
are trimmed upon the edges, and soldered together 
by another person, to form pieces of the proper size 
for the chest linings. 



. Gama Grass. — The following account of this ex. 
traordinary Grass, appears in the last Fayetteville 
(N. C.) Observer. We do not know whether in this 
region the " Gama Grass" would thrive, but its 
yield is so prodigious that it may be worth'the trial. 

Sampson County, July SO, 1833. 

Ma. Hale : When we were together, a short time 
since, I promised to send you some account and. de- 
scription of the Gama Grass, with the result of such 
experiments as I made with it. ■ 

The first notice I saw of this Grass, was by Dr. 
Hardeman, of Missouri ; whose account of its won. 
derful production, and valuable properties, may he 
found in the 8th vol, of the American Farmer, page 
244. I considered the calculations he made of re. 
suits, visionary, and had forgotten it. 

It, however, attracted the attention of Mr. James 
Magoffin, of Alabama, who procured some seed, 
and has, now, been cultivating it several years. — 
The result of his experiments may be seen in the 
13th vol. of the American Farmer, pages 50, 143, 
and 315. Als6, in the 4ih vpl. of the Southern Ag 
riculturalist, pages 312 and .475. . 

Further experiments with this grass are detailed 
by Mr. W*illiam Ellison, in the 4ih vol. of the South, 
em Agriculturalist, ptige 404, and 5th vol. of the 
same work, . page 5. To these several communicai. 
tions, I would refer such of your readers as have 
those works, for a better and more particular de- 
scription ot' the grass, than I can give them. 

The combined results of the experiments of these 
gentlemen show, that the quantity af hay which this 
grass yields, is far greater than any hitherto tried. — 
the quality of tlie hay is equal to any Other ; and that, 
both when green and when cured, it is greedily oaten 
by stock of all kinds. Mr. Magoffin informs us, he 
has actually made at the rate of ninety tons of green 
hay per acre in one year — equal to between 20 and 
30 tons of cured hay. Dr. Hardeman states, that a 
dtingle root, covering a circle, the diameter of which 
was two feet, yielded at one cutting 52 lbs. of green 
hay, which when dried weighed 20 lbs.; and conse- 
quently, that an. acre of ground, filled with roots 
equally productive, would yield more than 270 tons 
of hay. However exorbitant these accounts may ap. 
pear at first, the high standing of. these gentlemen 
leaves no room to doubt their accuracy. My own 
experiments induce me to believe, that under cir. 
cumstances, tit aU regards favorable, they may be 
realized. 

' Of the immense value of this grass to us, in a h6t 
climate, and on sandy soil, no doubts can exist. 

I have ascertained the following facts with cer- 
tainty, that it gro^s spontaneously and luxuriantly, 
in our country, on alluvial bottom and rotten lime, 
stone lands. I have planted it in a poor sandy loam, 
on a clay foundation, (such as is the general quality 
of the stiff pine lands of our country) and on a sand 
hill, ojiginally as barren and as arid as the deserts 
of Arabia. These soils, well manured, produce it 
abundantly. Even the long drought of 1832, (which, 
with ^e, continued from 23d May to Ist August, 
with the exception of one slight rain on the 9th of 
July) did not materially afiTect its growth. It may 
be tut as early as the 1st of May, and the cutting 
repeated every thirty days, until frost. It ought to 
be planted in drills three feet apart, and two feet 
space between the roots. An acre will then con. 
tain 7,350 roots. A single root of the second year's 
growth, (on the dry sand hill,) at three cuttings, has 
this year already yielded 7 1-2 lbs. of green hay, and 
will without doubt yield at least as much more be. 
fore frost. At that rate, an acre of pure sand hill, 
well manured, Would yield 55 tous of green hay, 
equal to about 18 tons of cured hay, of a quality as 
good as the best blade fodder. 

In January last, I drilled some seed, in drills two 
feet apart, with seed dropped at intervals of six in. 
ches, intended for transplanting next Fall. The 
whole ground is now covered with a mass of grass 
2 1-2 feet high. On the 10th of this month I cut and 
weighed the product of one drill 35 feet long. It 
yielded 25 lbs. of green hay, which, when cured, 
produced 8 lbs. of delightful forage.. At this rate. 
An acre would yield 15,750 lbs. of green hay at one 
cutting. It may yet be cut three times more, and 
consequently, the product would be 63,000 lbs. of 
green hay, from seed planted in Janaary hist. The 
product of old roots is from two to three fold.— 
These seeds are planted on pine land, with a poor 
sandy loam on the surface, with a clay foundation- 



toe// manured, t have not made any experiment 
with this grass, on any otlier soils than those above 
specified, but I know it grows much i^ore luxuri- 
antly on alluvial bottom, an4 rotten lime atone lands. 

Mr. Magoffin is certainly mistdken when he sdp. 
poses this grass is found indigenous only in the 
western prairies. He furnished me with a few seeds 
of his own raising. I also procured some from Mr. 
Ellison, of South Carolina, which grew in Fairfield 
District, and some from. Gen. Owen, which grew 
spontaneously on his plantation in Bladen county in 
this State, on the alluvial soil of Cape Fear.* 

They are all planted near each other ; and are, 
unquestionably, the same species of grass. There is 
not the. least difference between that found in this 
State, and that from South Carolina. That sent 
me by Mr. Magoffin, from Alabama, is a little diffe. 
rent in color, being of a pale hue, and of a little finer 
texture. 

This grass is, without doubt, the * Tripsacura' of 
botanists. In Elliott's Botany of South Carolina and 
Georgia, vol. 2d, page 552, two varieties are de- 
scribed : 

** let. Dactyloides — Root pererinisl — Stem 4 to 5 
feet long — Leaves large, 3 feet long, 1 1-2 inches 
wide — ^Flowers, in terminal spikes---Spikes nume. 
rousr— Very rare— have only seen it growing on the 
margin of the Ogeechee river — Flowers from May 
to July." 

**2d. Monostachyon — Root perennial — Stem. 9 to 
5 feet long — Leaves 1 to 3 feet long, 1 inch wide — 
Spike, solitary — Flowers in terminal spikea— Grows 
abundantly on the Sea Islands, (particularly on Paris 
Island) and along the margin of the salt water — 
Flowers from August to Oct(5ber." 
' For any practical purpose, there is no difference 
between these two varieties. They are found grow, 
ing together. 

The following 'characteristics will render this 
Grass obvious to common observers : 

It grows in tufts or bunches, measuring about two 
feet across and three in height, which tufts are com. 
posed of numerous branches, springing from a com. 
mon root, which is tuberous in its form for about 
three inches', and terminates in many small, but 
strong radicles. These branches, in their origin, 
form the common root, and have a peculiar arrange, 
ment; being produced from two opposite sides of the 
tuberous portion only, and departing from it at an 
angle in opposite directions, gives to this part of the 
plant a flat shape.' ' 

The leaves which (previous to the period of flow, 
ering) all issue from the root, are of a deep green 
color, from two to three feet long, and from one to 
one and a half inches wide, are shaped like a blade 
of fodder, but are sawed or rough on the edges, par. 
ticularly towards the point. The leaves commence 
in a sheath, at the bottom, which encloses and co- 
vers the origin of several other interior leaves. — 
About the last of May, a number of flower stems 
shoot up from different parts of the buuch, and grow 
from 3 to 7 feet high, and terminate in one, two, or 
more fmger.like appendages (called by botanists 
spikes.) The upper end of the spike resembles a sin. 
gle spike of the tassel of Indian com, and has a 
blossom (farina) on it. The seeds, which vary from 
3 to 6 inches on each spike, are en^bedded immedi. 
ately below this tassel, and when flowering, each 
has a single tag, of a purple color, resembling the 
silk of Indian corn. The tassel drops as soon as it 
has shed its pollen, and then the seeds ripen, one by 
one, and drop off. The seeds are embedded on op. 
posite sides, of the stem, and attached together, af. 
ter the inanner of the rattles of a rattle snake. 

The flower stem is jointedand clothed with leaves, 
much shorter than those which proceed from the 
root, the sheaths of which embrace the stem, to with. 
in a short epace of the next joint. It is channeled 
on alternate sides, like a stalk of corn. When full 
grown, it puts out branches at nearly every joint, 
which terminate and produce seeds like the main 
stem. 

I have been thus panicular in my description, to 
enable persons to search out this grass. I am satis. 
Ified it will be a source of much wealth and comfort 
in our pine country particularly. It is certainly the 
spontaneous product of our own State. £ know it 
grows in New Hanover, Brunswick, and Bladen 
counties, and have been informed it is found in 
Craven and Orange, and may, probably, on any of 
our alluvial bottoms. 



* A well known writer in the Newbem Specta. 
tor of the 19th instant, (H. C. B.) states that dunng 
the last year he found the Gama grass on the shore 
of the Neuse river, and that a gentleman in Flori- 
da assured him he had found it in that Territory,— 
[Editor of the Observer.] 
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Now is ihe lime Id March lor iL II U in bloom, 
■ad more readily idenliiied by ihe peouliarily of Uia 
lead. When not in bloom, it vera much resemblei 
■omeotbcrgnwea which are dinerinl in iheir dh- 
lure, and not ao valuable. 1 might add much more 
lefarding it, but aeiin rBfer your reader! to ihees- 
aaya above referred to. 

Very reipectfully, youra, 

Wn. B. MiAaia. 

[N. B. Such Farmen aa can afford to pay the cost 
of the AmericaD Farmer, and Southern Agricultu- 
ralLu, or New York Farmer, and neglect to aub- 
acribe lor ihem, or one of them, do not deserve 
the benefit of any improvement or diacovery in Ag- 
ricuilure.] 

tftie Pnctn of txtraeling Crtain, — It ia conii- 
derod a great object by the lannera to extract from 
milk, the grealeit qoamity of cream in the least poa- 
aible apace of time. To effect tbe aeparation pf 
oream from senim, which chemisla suppose to be 
oombioed merely in a itate of mechanical miiiure, 
it ia well known, by ihoae converaant in dairy ma. 
na{flnuiDt, that aome metallic eubitance* more rea. 
dily act than olhera, and it ia notorioui that, in al- 
inoat all the great diaries, the milk ia Buffered to 
itand in lead, copper, or braaa veeaela, in which a 
larger qnaotity of cream is thrown up, than in either 
wo«den or earthen pans. As the dniry-man obtains 
additional prolil, itt proportion to the quantity of 
cream which ia thrown op, so it is to his mierest to 
keep it in these veaaeta at long a* he can until the 
whole :>[ tbe cream is separated, by which addition. 
a1 atandinr it oAan Bcidinee, and will consequenlly 
dissolve uie metal with greater ficility. With re* 
spect to the lead taken up in solution in the cream, 
•ufficient inslaneea of its noxioos effect* have been 
pointed out by Mr. Parkee in bi> chemical essays. — 
Mr. Booth, who has resumed the subject ofinquiry, 
baa proved that in a very great variety of cases, 
which hsva came before his notice, not only lead but 
even copper sometimes exist* to a cooEidcrsble ex- 
tent in butter. May not the conflicting opioions of 
medical writers reapecling Ihe whotesomneaa or un. 
wholesomaness of butter have been founded upon 
nbaervalions of its purity, or scciilental or minehie- 
Tous conUminaliona collected from vesselh used in 
tbe process of making it 7 It would appear that, al.' 
though new to this country, t|ie practice has for aome 
time been adopted in America, of introducing apel. 
ter into the milk for the purpose of lacililating the 
separalioa of the cream, -and with much advantage 
and Miccexs; butmoielatterly the application of tine 
veaaela to tbe purpose of extracting cream haa pro- 
dttcad reaulli to so extent hitherto unattainable, 
wbilat none of the serious effects before described 
can ariae from Ihe use of this metal. A very inge- 
nious apparatus haa been constructed for this pur. 
pose by Mr. Keyier, who haa brought the manufac- 
lute of articles from malleable ainc to a high degree 
of perfection, one of which is deposited lor exhibi- 
tion at the National Qallery of Practical Science, 
and in wh}ch veaaet, the aeparation of the cream is 
still further facilitated by Ihe ajqilication of heat, by 
which meane it is that the celebrated clotted Devon. 
ahire cream ia procured. Into the baain containing 
the milk is introduced a plate of perforated "~ 
the area of which is equal lo the bottom of th 
sin : in the course of a few hoora, all the crean 
haye been separated, and will be of that consia- 
lenee, thit it may be lifted off by ihe fingers and 
thumb. In these vessels, the increase of the qnaoli. 
ly of ereun is 13 I.S per cent., and of the butter 
upwards of 11 per cent. The advantages are not, 
however, limited to this increase of quantity, as, in 
this process, len or eleteii minutes churning is suf- 
ficient lo make butter, which, in the ordinary pro- 
cess, requires ninety minutes, while! a butter similar 
10 thai prepared in Devonshire may be made simply 
by the brisk agitation of the cream without recourse 
to a chum. It may be observed thai analysis proves 
the aerom of milk, which has been submiited to this 
ptocaaa, is more or let* impregnated with (he solu- 
ble aalM of line, and which, from their emetic and 
aatringent quality in a slate of naoderate concantra- 
tiua, might be considered noxious, if Introduced 
into the animal eooaomy, but is equally fitted for the 
•nppinl of pigs, who thrive and grow rapidly fat 
upon it.— {London New MoolhlyMag.] 

ArMalisme/ tie Brain. — The brain of man excele 
that of any other animal in complexity of organiia- 
lioQ simI fullness of development. But this is only 
altaiued by alow and gradual steps. Exsmincd at 
the earliest period ibai it is cogniisble to the tenses, 
it appears a simple fold of nervous matter, with dif- 
ficullj dialinfuishable into three parte, while a little 
lail-l ike. prolong* tion toward* the hinder | 



ily representation of a spinal marrow. Now 
.is state it perfectly resemblea tbe brsin of an adult 
fish, thus asauming, tnlranndt, the form that in the 
fish is permanent. In a short time, however, the 
re is become more complex, the parts mors 
1, the spinal marrow better marked ; it is now 
the brain of a reptile. Tbe change continues ; by 
singular motion certain pans [eer^iera quadri/temi- 
i] which hitherto appeared on the upper aurbee, 
.. iw paa* towards tbe lower ; the former is their 
permanent situalion in tisbei and reptiles, the latter 
birds and mammalia. This is another advance 
the acale, but more remains yet to be dooe. 
The complication of the organ increases ; cevitier, 
termed vtntrielet, sre formed, which do not exist 
in silhet fisties, reptiles, or birds ; curiously organ- 
ized parts, sach as the carpora ttriattt, ate added, 
— it is now the brain of the mammalia. Itv last 
and final change alone seems wanting, that wbich 
shall render it the brain of hin. We thus see that 
considered merely aa an animal, is, by bis or- 
ganiiation, superior to every other being ; — and 
that, In the growth of a sitagle individual, natura 
eifaausts, aa tl were, ihe structure of all other ani- 
mala before she sriives. al this her eht/.^tntre. 
But we have not yet done with the, human brain 
M. Serres has made the siill more singular obaer. 
atioo, thai in the advance towards the perfect brain 
ftbe Caucasian, or highest vsriety of the human 
species, ihi* organ not only goea through the animal 
Iransmigralions we have menlioned, but successive- 
ly represents the characters with wbich it is found in 
the Negto, Malay, American, and Mongolian nations. 
Nay, farther, the fiice partakes in tbese alteraitons. 
One oftbe earliuat points in which ossification com- 
mences, lain the lower jaw. This boue is, conse- 
quently, completed sooner than the other bones of the 
head, aiitl acquires a predominance which, a* is well 
known, it never loses in the Negro. During the toil 
pliant state of the bones of the skull, Ihe oblong form 
'bich they naturally assume, spproacbes nearly the 
ihape of the American. At birtb, the 
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faclvrrrt if Raihtad Rapt, Iiuting tcnioiad Ihtk sHsMsh. 
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flattened face, and breed smooth fbrehead of ihe 
ifiinl, the position of Ihe eyes r«lher towards the 
side of the hesd, and the widenitig space between, 
represent the Mongolisn form ; while it is only as 
the child advances towards malurily ihat the oval 
face, ihe arched forehead, and the marked feslure* 
of the true Caucasian heeome perfectly developed. 
~[Athel)KUm.] 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 

From the 1st to the Itth day qfAugutt, 1833, indusive: 
[Communictted for the Amerfean Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Iinprovement«.] 
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On t4tb alt. Dr. D. O. HAESisoy, to Euzabeth, dauchter o 
Mr. Horace BaUer. 

Oa Thursday aAernoon,Au|U0t Ist, by the Rev. Dr. Dewltt, 
Mr. JosN StcOARosoa, of New-Orlvans, te Miss Aitkblia, 
aldast dauflittr of Capt. Kobert Waterman, of Brooklyn. L.I. 

On Wsdoesday, July 31st, by tlie Rev. Dr. Clark, Mr. rienry 
Carter of Boston, to Anne, daughter of Mr. James Bolton, of 
New-York. 

OaThonday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Cr«ighton, Mr. Robert 
KXTtb?* ^ ^^^ Margaret, daughter of «. MUdeberger, Esq. 

AtHe«|Miead, L.I. Jones Peorsall, of New- York, to Miss 
^^ Ketcham, of Ilai tl.ictnn South. 

On Monday, at Wmhawken, N. Jersey, by the Rev. Dr. Gel- 
imiliaciner,sair., Mr. llaaiCAii Vox DaanLcof auackenbnick, 
Oermany, to Mua Loitisa II. |,oss, dnuihtcrof the late Charles 
Loss, Ksq.; also, Mr. HciiaT William Qvitzow, of Hamburg, 
Genaany, to MkafiuracKiA Aoatha KALLBNBACH,stendaugh- 
KT ef Mrs. Fredertea Loss. 

At Newark, N. J. August (kb, by the Rev, Matthew H. Hen- 
derson, Rector of Trlnlr^ Church, WiUiam 8. Faltoute, Esq. to 
■ttsaa Caroline, elder diaughter of Sheldon Smith, Ecq. 

At the same time, by the same, Lieutenant Henry Eagle, of 
the Vnited Scates Navy, to* Minerva, yeongsr daughter ofShel- 
doa Bnith, Eoq, 

At ih« PerMnage in Hempstead, on the evening of the 17th 
W. by the Rev. R. D. Hall, Rector of St. Georges, Mr. Bylvamis 



Brewer, to Miss Ann Tredweil,daughter of Bei\Jainin TredwelJ. 
In Sag Harbor, Mr. Aaron Oakley, to MIfs Esther King. 

On Wednesday, Mxcrabl Scrvlbe, aced 53. 

On Tuesday, Patrice M'Kbknt, aged 33 years. 

On Tuesday, Jossra V. Jbnxs, in his 88th year,of Pawtuck- 
et, R. I. 

On Tuesday, Jonn Bukkbtt, youngest son of Captain BenJ. 
Morrell, aged near 3 years. 

On Monday, Mrs. Prudbmce, widow of the late Daniel N. 
Tucker, aaed 40 years. 

On Wednesday, Jahbs Wilson, la his 40th year. 

Last evenhig at the residence of ner Grandfkther. in Shrews 
bury, N. J., where slie had gone for the restoration of b«r health, 
Ann Euka WmTLorx, daughter of the late Tbmldeiis Whit 
lock, of New-Yoik, aged 23 yean, 8 months and 6 days. 

Last evening, of apoplexy, Mrs. EuzAscm Hobson, widow 
of the late Capt. Joseph Robson, in her 51st year. 

Last evening, at Newtown, (near Hallcts Cove) L. I., Mn>. 
Maria, wife of Tlionias R. Lawrence. 

On Tuesday evening, of hi'drorephalus, John Jacob Lanbino, 
infant son of Cornelias Dlckinscm, M . D., aged 7 montliij. 

In Hudson, Wm. F. Habdick, aged 76. 

In VIriinia, Crarlottb, daughter of Hugh Nelson, aged %2. 

At WllHamsport, Pa., Wm. Bon Smith, Esq. 

In Albany, Mrs. Catharine Vroman. 

At Fayettevllle, N.C. Duncan Thomitson, Fcg. 



At Fhiladelnbia, on S8th nit, William Httcbcook. youn| 
son of Lieut. John G. Rejmolds, of the U. S. Marine Corps. 

At Fredericksburg, Va. on Saturday morning lavt, in tne 61^ 
year of his age, Captain Robert Parrott, long a highly re«pc% ed 
citizfn of that place. 

At Belgrade, Washim*ton County, N. C, on the 4th instant, 
Mrs. MARY PETTEGREW, aged 84 vears, 7 months and SO 
days. This venerable and estimiHrie lady was the coneort of the 
Rev. Charles Pettegrew, first Biihop elcf t of the Protestant Bpia- 
copal Church of North Carolina. 

O^iCMary.— It becomes our painftil task to record tlie death 
nf another of our most eminent physicians. Dr. JAMES M. 
STACGHTON died yesterday about 5 o'clock, -after a linfering 
illness of three weeks. He came among us but a few years since 
an entire strahgqr. ~ His high professional character soon point- 
ed him out as a proper person to discharge the responsible duties 
of a professor in our medical college, and it is but Justice to say 
that he filled Ms station with great credit to himself and much 
honor to the institution. He has been cut off in the prime of life 
and in the midst of his usefiitness. In his death foclcty Ims aas- 
tained a heavy loss, and the poor have in particular been depri- 
ved of a meet active and efiicient triend, wlio was ever ready to 
administer to their necessities. Throughout bis his protnctod 
illness and suffering, lie wss f ustained by that hope wnich alone 
can rob death of its sting and the grave of its victocy.— (dQcin- 
uaii Gazette, Aug. 8.J 
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STKPBBlfBONt 

Builder of a superior style of Fas sender Cars for Railroads, 

No. M4 Elizibeih street, near Bleecker street, 

New-Tork. 

Kl- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examine 
ih^«e CsHi ; a specimen of -which may bs e^n on that part of 
the New- York and Harlsem 'Railroad, now in operation. 

Ji5«r 

•% _ 

RAIIiROADCAR ^HKKLS ASD BOXBBf 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
S3* Also: AXLCS furnished and fiued to wheels coniplete, 
at the Jefferson Coluan .ami Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
Iry. Paierson, N. J. All orders adttreased to the subscriben 
u Pdterson, or 80 Wall street. New York, will bet)romptlv al> 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

J9 ROGRR8, KRTCHUM h GROSVKNOR. 



Ninety-five tons ot 1 inch by \ inch, 

SOO do. 1| do. i iio. 

40 do. ij do. } do. 

800. do. 9 do. { do. 

800 do. '4 do. f do. 

soon expected. 



RAII^IVAY IRON. 

Flat Bars in 
lcngtl»oiHtol5 
feet couiiier sunk 
1 hdles, ends cut at 
^ an angle of 44 de- 
I frees with spil- 
\ dog plates, nails 
J to suit 
aso do. of EdjTe RaBsof 88 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chajrs, keys and pins. 

The ubove will be *o]d free of duty, to tiate Oovaramentii, 
ind Incotfioraied Governments, and the Drawbsck taken ia 
part payment. A. Ic O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofallihediffei em kind«ot Rsils, Chairs, 
Pins, Weds<«, bplkee, and Splicing Ploios, in nse, both hi this 
courM-yaud Great Briuiu, wiil be exhibited to those dlspo»ed to 
examine ih^m ..s 4meowr 



RJNOINBBRING AlVD SVUVBY4&0 
IHSTRUUBNTS. 

SEj*The nubsrriber manufactures all klndf of lostnimeeia in 
iiip prnreMfon, wsrranied etjuAl, if not puperior, in ^ncipl«B of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manur^c- 
ured in the Untied States ; several ol which are~entlrely nets: 
AmonjK which are an Improved Compass, with aTe.eaco^eat- 
iscbcii, by which nngles can be laben with or wfihout the use 
of the needle, with perfect acruracy— alsu,a Railroad Gcniiora- 
H' r, with two Tclencof ea— antr n Levelliiis Instrument, with a 
Ooniomcicr auacbed, particularly aJapted tn Rsllroad purpo- 
ses. VM. J. YOUNG, 

MatTtematicallniiCrument Maker, No. Dock street, 

Philadelphia. 

The fullowlni? recommendations are rciipcctrully submitted 
10 F.ngineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, les?. 

Inrcpiytotny Inquiries respeciliie the instruments nana* 
factured by thee, now In use or the Baltimore and Ohio RAIl. 
road. 1 1 heerfoiiy furnish thee wUh the following Informaroiu 
The whole number of Levels now tn pmisession of the depart- 
ment or consti uctlon or thy make ia stven. The whole nuai. 
berofthe »* Improved Compass'* Is eight. These sre all ex. 
elusive of the num|tr in (he service of the Cugineer and Gra- 
iuation Depanmenu 

Both Levels and Compasses are h) good repair. They hava 
in fact needed but littlo repairs, exrupt (Vom accdents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compassaa 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to sny othcra 
in use, ana th» Improvod Compass is superior to any other de- 
criptloo of Goniometer thai wc have yet trietl In Joying the raila 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a rcveraiiig 
telescope, in piece of tiie vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire la the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. It is indeed the niort coiiipleielv adapttt! to later 
al angles of any simple and chea.« insirument-ihsi I have yec 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be prelerred to all otbera 
now in u«e for Isying ofralls^and in fact, when known, 1 think 
It will be as highly appreciated for common purveying. 
Respccirullyihv friend, 

JAM£8 P. STABLER, Siiperlntendant of Comttmction 

01 Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

„ , ^ , PiiilPdeinhia, February, I6S9. 

Hkivinr for the last two yeai-« made ronstant use of Mr. 
Young's <* Patent Improved Compass,** I can safely say I (m 
leve H to be much superior to sny other instrument of ili« klml, 
iflw in up<», and as such most cheerfully rocommaid it to F.n- 
fincere and Surveyors. £. H. fylLL, Civil Rngioear. 

Germantown, Febroary, 1833. 
For a year part I have n«ed instruments made by Mr. W.J, 
ITounir, of I'hiladdphfa, in whU h he baa comoineti the nvpcr* 
ie« of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I cunairlor tliese 'nstruments admirably calculated Tat layinr 
tut Railrosdfl, and can recommend them to the notice ofCnal- 
leers as preferable to eny othern for that purpose. 

HRNRY R.CAMPBKLL, Eif.Phllad., 
n\\ ly Ocrmanf. and Norrls?. Ralhoaa 
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Itf ADVANCE. 



D. K. MINOR, Editoe.] 
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BoMon and Warccsur Rulroail ; TanawtTuJa Rail- 
roHl ; Peterihurg Railroad ; New-York, Picvidence, 

and BoMun Hulfwd pagB^us, 

' Mr. SolUvan in fiinhar Rtplr to Mercalor ; Cdn^mc- ■ 
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BaMTOM AND WOBCBSTER RaILEOAD. Itv fl 

l«tt«r frarir J. M. Feuendisii, Esq., Chief Engi- 
neer of the BoBton Hiid Worcenu-r Railrond, 
we leHmthnt tbirteen luiles of the road nilt be. 
«onipleted an^ in use this fiUl— probably 
tober. The next thirteen inilee are contracted 
for, and the gradini; progresaes mpidly ; tind 
tlje remaining wvrntnen will Boon be put under 
contract, and probably the whole rouic will be 
completed next year. Tbe Boston and Wor- 
eeiter road will, in a few years, have uii iui. 
mense travrl. Thia ia, probably, only the com- 
mencement of a long linn ofrailroad, which will 
evenlunlly reach far into the western country. 
We cannot doubt but Ibat the enterprizc which 
has already commenced three very important 
lines of RailrDad— llie Pnividcncr, the Lowell, 

, and llie Won^esicr — will push thin une on, nni) 
ninuount all tlie difiicullies, great even aa they 
•re, in order to compete with Now- York for 
part of the trade of the west. With a Railroad 
to Albany, auitAble for locomotive engines, bo 
conHWluted tu to be used in winter, Boston 
wonkl take no trifling Bharn of tbe 
doee direct, instead of by the 

" New-Yorit. Tliere would be ro much 
MTCI^i no chunging from car lo barge, and tlien 
to Jiloop or other vcBsel, an now. The 
firoai. the far west would eontinue directly 
ilnough, and deposit their load where they 
AM to he u«edj)r shipped. 



TbM period may, by some, be Ihonght fhr, 
very far off, but/they ma^ rest adailred that 
i( not to far dintant ani* that of the conMence- 
tnent of the Erie Canal, 1817. 

The location of this road may be considered 
an uncommonly favorable one, as, with 
gle exception of less tlian one-eighth of: 
Ith 1150 feet radius, there will be do 
dins than about 1500 feel, And 
incliontion is only SO.and its ayerage only It* 
feet per mUe. ft is 101)0 constr 
edge rail, of a new form, witli a greater bcarinjc 
surface than the Liverpool and Manchester, and 
railB thnt will weigh 40 lbs. to the yard, and 
the chairs IS lbs. each, laid upod large cedar 
ileepers, placed transversely upon ruble stone, 
n longitudinal trenches of different depths, ac- 
cording na tbe froet peiietrateB the earth. 

The Report of tl^ Chief Engineer, which 
aceompatiiee this letter, will be found in Rail- 
road Journal, Vol. I, page 242. 

I'lie stock of the Tonawanda Railroad, which 
designed, we believe, lo bo constructed from 
Rocliester, Iliroug;h Le Roy and Batavia, to Atti- 
Genesee county, N. Y.,'Wna taken a few 
days since in n few hours after the books were 
iciied. although when preriously opened for 
e sanve purpose n few months since^ no stock 

IMiia circumstance would be suflicient, if fur- 
ther evidence were necessary, to abuw the pre- 
feeling of capitaliats relative to the impor. 
tance of Railroadii. Rnilrond stock, in judicioue 
locations, will, ere long, be e<|Ual, if not supe. 

>r, lo any other investment. 

PexKRNBDBdH Railroad, — This road hac 
been completed to Blakely, and the Company' 
cars have passed several trips through the 
Une. Tlie inclined plane from the de. 
pot at Blakely to tlic river, (only afew hundred 
feel) is also nenrly completed. Thug we see 
Railroad in succeasfid operation in the " Old 
Dotninion." It is fair a beginning for Virginia 
and Its in6uence will be felt to the exiremi 
parts of the State. It will canae the worn ou 
ptantutions and deserted mansions of lower 
Virginia to be again inhabited — agnin the seatol 
prosperity and hospitality — and it will, we he- 
sitate not to repeat what we have before said, 



1^ of more importance to Virginia than all 
her previous public works, as it will at once 
show them that of which they could, in np 
other way, be fully convinced, tbe superiority 
of railroads over canals. It is now a siiort road, 

t will not long be so. ft will be continued 

northward to Richmotul, to Fredericksburg, 

Washington, and by that time a road will 

ve been completed from New-York to Wash. 

ington, — thus forming an entire line of railroad 

from New-York to the Roanoke river, a dia- 

B of 450 miles, which may, aye, and will, 

in seven years, be travelled in less than 48 
hoars, or two days. The Roanoke, however, 
will not be the southern termination of this 
railroad. Soutli Carolina has done nobly, and 
will do more. She will extend her road to 
Columbia, Camden, and CheraW. Qeorgia wilt 

remain long an idle spectator. She is, in- 
deed, already awake. A meeting has already 
been hold, with a view of devising measures to 

truct a railroad from Athens lo the South 
Carolina railroad at Augusta. North Carolina, 
too, will do her port towards continuing tbe 
e. Another effort has recently been made 
North Carolina, and such men as William 
Gasto^i, have come forward inaid of the catue 
nnd snrely suehleadenasOASTON,inacause 

much importance lo every landholder and 
business in the Slate, as that of railroads, will 
not be in want of followers. A line of rail- 
road will therefore be completed, within seven 
years from this dale, from New-York to 
Athens, Georgia. There will, also, be com- 
pleted within the same period of time, more 
tha[i 3000 miles of other nib/wd within tho 
Unileil States, in addition to what is now in 

which will open to our Atlantic cities new 
sources of business and wealth, and to the in- 
terior increased facilities for the transportation 
ofproduce and merohandize, and cause a R'i!e 
ofprosperily scarce to be imagined by th:;Ba 
who are only in the habit of contemplating 
events as they transpire. 

The ground was broken on llie 14lh insl. for 
the New-York, Providence, and Boston Rail, 
road, in presence of the Governors of Connec- 
ticut and Rhode-Island, and about 1500 ladiea 
and gentlemen, who partook of a dinnsr pro- 
vided by the Company. 
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AMERICAN RAIIiROAD JOtJRNAT., AND 



Mr. Stdliva?t in further reply to Mcrcaior.\\ But ' Meicator accuses me of ''coining 

[Communicated for the American Railroadjjexpreasions for him, and then calling them 

Journal.] 1' absurd. This would indeed be Very absurd.' 

Mr. Editob, — It may be some excuse 
for the protracted length of this .discussion, 
that it is defensive. 

In offering a specification to your columns,! 
I intended to en register a very obvious de-; 
vice among the many useful things in whicii 
they already abound : and 1 am led to per- 
ceive it to be of some importance by the opin- 
ion of one of our most eminent Engineers, 
Maj. Wilson, as expressed in his report on 
the proposed railroad between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, that timber is the- best mate* 
rial for our country to use at this period. 

Hence it must be important to protect or 
defend the most exposed parts of the struc- 
ture against causes of early decay — the ef. 
fects of the weather. 

The question is whether Hydraulic and 
Roman cement are pervious to water, when 
practically and skilfully applied ? 

It is not indeed a matter of quite so much 
importance as the cement of the Union, 
though relating to one of its bonds, commer- 
cial roads. 

The question Mercator has raised how- 
ever relates only to one of my expedients, 
offered to notice in your paper of the 6th 
July : that of surrounding the posts or piles 
when used to support a railway, at the sur- 
face of the ground and a little above and be- 
low it, with fragments of stone cemented to- 
gether and to ihe post. The other relates 
to the protection of the upper surface of the 
bearing timber by a resinous coating, to fill 
cracks and keep off the rain ; and by hard- 
ening the surface under the iron-way by 
driven nails^ preventing the rails from in- 
denting the timber, and making lodgements 
for wa er. 

The former is called in question on the 
ground that lime, hydraulic lime, and Roman 
cement, will not keep ofi*the water, but be a 
conductor of it to the wood. 

The former I did not contemplate using, 
unless in combination with tar or pitch. He 
rests his assertion that the last mentioned ce- 
ments, commonly considered impervious, will, 
when made into balls and placed in a dish 
of water, absorb it by capillary attraction, 
and therefore transmit it to the post. 

The absorption of water by the balls of 
cement mentioned maybe accounted for in 
the supposition that they do not undergo any 
pressure, and when the water contained in 
them evaporates, they are lefl with intersti- 
ces among the particles, which are of course 
filled with air, and which gives place to the 
water as high as they are immersed, and it 
is very possible they may exhibit its wetness 
higher. 

But if Mercator's discovery^ that these ce- 
ments are conductors of v^ter, is sound, we 
must ask him to account on some new prin- 
ciple for their preventing the passage of wa. 
ter when practically applied ? If it will 
reach wood through it, why not stone, and 
why not every surface of stone in a lock 
wall ? If it does not transmit water thus, there 
is no reason to suppose it will when proper- 
ly worked and applied around posts. 

His objection to pitch was that its dura- 
tion on a ship's bottom does not exceed three 
months. Although I do not subscribe to this, 
yet, were it so, it is accounted for by the ac- 
tion to which it is in that situation subjected. 
We know that even copper sheathing will 
wear oat. 



I perceive that, in. writing a hasty reply, it 
was addressed rather to the spirit, than the 
letter, of his animadversion. I certainly did 
not intend to misrepresent him, ip return for 
his courtesy in coupling common lime nioVtar 
and cellar air with my very difierent locution 
and purpose. 

He had just been speaking 6{ pilch ns last, 
ing but a short time under water, and why ? 
because either worn off or penetrated by it. 
He then speaks of limtj water lime, and to- 
man cement^^— all thre^ as being conductors of 
water by capijlary attraction. And I per- 
ceive, as he says, that I coupled pitch vnth 
Roman cement j as being ahturdly said by him 
to be conductors of water. . 

It is true this was an inadvertcl^cy, which 
required to be set right, but 'does not require 
that I should retract my opinion of the ab- 
surdity of attributing the opposite properties 
in Roman ceitient of being a conductor^ and 
yet a cie/ence against water. Jf he had sfiid it 
also of pitch, it would'not have been more so. 

As to- pitch, Mercator say9, (page 498, 4th 
paragraph)) <^ He well knows that a cpating 
of pitch is impervious to water." 

Of course he knows it is adhesive, and the 
inference . is certainly very rational, that, if 
applied' hot to the dry surface of a post, it 
would keep off water. 

And if in order to keep off the heat a]so, a 
cemented mass of stone aurrounds it, cfuiit 
be correctly .denied that this pairt of tjie post 
will be defended effectually 1 

But he doubts whether pitch in this situa- 
tion would last longer than ou a ship's bottom, 
and yet it is not pervious to water. Is.it a 
perishable material ? Is it not principally car- 
bon ; and is not charcoal imperishable ? 

If lime is mixt with it, the efifect is to neutra- 
lize the acid of the wood, and check the de- 
cay of the surface. I believe this part of the 
post thus defended, instead of being the ear- 
liest, would be found the. last to decay. 

It appears to me there arc three conditions 
of timber, in which their duration mav be ve- 
ry long: perfect dryness— constant immer- 
sion in water — ^and by the efiect of great 
hent (as steam) and of poison, as corrosive 
sublimate, according to late experiments in 
EngUuid, destroying the vitality of the albu- 
minous principle within. 

But all that an architect or engineer can 
do, perhaps on a large scale, is to prevent 
partial and premature decay where exposed 
to concurrent causes thereof. 

The instance of dry rot alluded to in a ship 
at Baltimore is quite a different case, prov- 
ing only that when a merchant, instead of 
keeping his ship's frame cool with salt, shuts 
in with varnish the natural dampness of tlie 
juices of the wood, and, in a hot situation, he 
should expect premature decay, or dry rot. 

I hope. Sir, your readers will recollect that 
I pioposcd no permanent impoc^iblc preser- 
vation, but, by a very easy precaution, to pro 
long the duration of timber railroads perhaps 
three or four times as many years as I hey 
would otherwise last. But that I do not re- 
commend timber in preference to stone, when 
at command. Duration is of consequence, 
not only as regards the cost, repairs and re 
novation, but as relates to the interruption of 
the route, and the tolls that can be afforded. 

Another good effect of my mode of pro- 
tecting the surface, by forming a hard bed 
for the railf it not only that the retinoui d«- 



tbnce will remain, but that the railt by not 
giving way under the wheel, will not ae at 
present oppose iadditional resistance to the 
moving power. 

I will only add, in concl:ision, that there is 
a manifest advantage in a fictitious signature. 
It permits a writer to be unphilosophical 
without injury to thereputation of his under- 
standing. . He may assert absurdities with- 
out responsibility. He may pervert the mean* 
ing of the writer assaifcd, and give him the 
trouble of following wherever he may pleaM 
to lead. Or if the assailed party is absent, 
or too much engaged to reply, an unfavora- 
ble impression of his improvement may be 
unjustly made. 

I think an editor of a scientific joarnal 
should make this distinction : Anonymous 
disquisitions may .be received, but not mark" 
ed attacks of any invention with which a 
nafne is associated, because in this way you 
close your columns. against those who, in their 
confidence of this degree of protection, com- 
mit their views of usefulness to your channel 
of coiAmunication with the public. 

- If a writer gives his signature, it is a proof 
ot his sincerity and good intentions : both 
parties are then on a looting, and each will 
be responsible for his arguments and senti* 
ments. I am respectfully, yours, 

J. L. Sullivan. 



On the Construction of Curves for Arches* By 
Van Dk Graaff. [For the American Rail- 
. road Journal.] 

. There is, perhaps, in the Vihole art of build- 
ing, no subject which requires the exercise of 
n^ore mathematical learning, than the construc- 
tion of arches in equilibrio. And those who 
are unacqiiainted with the principles of statics, 
cannot but see with surprize the great devia- 
tion from a state of equilibrium produced by a 
small variation in the curvature of an arch. 
An example of this important fact may be giveii 
in the curves of a common and semi-cubical 
parabola : for to equilibrate the former, am 
uniform vertical pressure is required through 
the whole length, and yet, with regard to the 
latter, an infinite pressure is required at the 
crown to produce equilibrium. So great is the 
difference in the condition of equilibrium in 
those two curves ; and hence is shown the im- 
portance of having judicious curvatures in the 
arches of aqueducts and bridges. 

In Che construction of flat arches the oval is 
usually taken as a substitute for the tfue el- 
lipse ; and, therefore, when such arches are 
equilibrated upon the supposition of an ellip- 
tical curve, it is necessary that the oval should 
coincide very nearly with it. 

The ovals usually constructed with three cen. 
tres are without the^ true semi-ellipse at the 
flanks, which are the weakest points ; and they 
should, for that reason, not be used in the con- 
struction of arches, unless the span be very 
small. However, as the use of three centres 
has the advantage of aimplicity, . and may do 
for small spans, I will give a method of de- 
scribing such an oval, which will meet the true 
ellipse at the flanks, and differ less fh>m it at 
all other points, than by the method now in eom- 
raon use. It is not necessary to give a detail 
of the whole investigation. Take the rise of 
the arch as unity, and let a denote the semi- 
trnusverse, R the radius of the smaller are, 
whose centre is in the transverse, R' that of the 
greater arc, whose centre is in the conjugate 
axis. Compute the value of R from the fol- 
lowing cubic : 
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find the value of R' from the formula. 
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1.0000 


1.0000 
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1.4635 


1.50 
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aviog obtained the values of R^and R', .the 
itkm of the three centres will of course be 
and a sCraight line passing through 
>8e centres will give the meeting point of-the 
BS composing the required arch. A refe- 
Eiee to the following table will fiave all the 
mble of computation ; it is cAlculjEtted from 
above expressions, and by Xaking propor- 
U parts, it wilt serve for any span and 
^ht which may be required : 

R' 
1:5852 
1.6698 
1.7772 
1.88r3 
2.0000 

:aiip1k : Let the span of an arch be 30 

and the rise 10 feet : to find the radii of 

at lire for three centres, . Here, « = -{* = 

and hence 10 X .7500 = 7.5 feet, and 10 

,0000 = 20 feet, arc the radii required. * 

ilat it is to be observed, that an oval describ- 

I witii three centres can have no point giving 

true normal to the elliptical cUrve, excepting 

e springing points and crown ; and the same 

iog is true when five centres are used. The 

tut number ^ of centrei which can be judicious- 

U9ed in ntbntituting an oval for an elliptical 

•ch, is seven. Such an oval may have one 

iini in each flank giving a true normoZ. With 

even centres two normals may be obtained, 

\d with fifteen centres three normals can be 

id, and so on for any humb^. There is no 

l-'iintage in using the internkediate numbers 

9t 13« &c. The oval usually given with 

ven centres contains no one 'point having a 

normal to the elliptical curve, witli the ex. 

ions above mentioned. 

y using seven centres with a correct hor- 

in each flank, an oval will be had, which 

roaches so exceedingly near to the true el- 

e that it may be very safelv equilibrated for 

t curve. I have investigated several methods 

determining the position of those ceutr«3s, 

. the radii of curvature of tlie arcs. That 

ich seetns to be thfi most expeditious, is the 

wing : 

t a denote the semi-transvcrse ; b the semi- 

ijugate ; m the given normal, whose position 

uld be such as the eccentricity of the oval 

I require ; p and ^ the corresponding co-or* 

tes, whose origin is at the vertex of the 

Utransverse ; n the sub-normal ; / the un- 

formed by the curve and the ordinate q. 

m — . a 

1 1: tac -xa— p — n, and s = ^xo—j^ — n. 

[From known methods, the following expres. 
bn for the angle / is readily obtained by tak- 
bg radius unity : 
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In the abov^ expressions, R denotes the ra- 
dius of the arc whose centre is in the trans- 
verse axis of the arch; and the number of de- 
grees in this arc is expressed by the angle x. 
'The quantity R'^-is the radius of the arc whose 
centre is in the conjugate axis produced if lie- 
eessary ; and the number of degrees in that 
arc is expressed by the angle 2u. The radii 
R' and R" belong to tl^e two arcs whose cen- 
tres are In ^lie given normal produced ; ^'- be- 
ing the smellier, and R" the greater. The ifum- 
berof degress in the. first of these two arcs will 
be expressed hyf — z ; and the second by e-^ii* 
This furnishes data for an easy compulation of 
the whole length of tlje aroh and of caoh con. 
stituent arc. 

When an arch is to be made with a view of 
sustaining the weight of a heavy embankment, 
it presents the following problem to those who 
direct the construction : To determine an arch 
which will be equilibrated with sufficient secu- 
rity by means of the superincumbent weight, 
and whose voussoirs may be cut normal to the 
curve without subjecting the workmen to need, 
less liability toerror' from a complicated man- 
ner of construction; Supnosmg the road-way 
to lie horizontal, or nearly so, the curve of 
strict mathematical equilibrium) will be difficult 
to construct. I wilU therefore, give a method 
of computing the ratio of the axes of an ellip- 
sis, and their actual values, such that a seg- 
ment will coincide with the 'arch of true equili- 
briuni very nearly ; add such a segment, being 
of easy practical construction, should always 
be pireferred to the semi-circle under heavy em- 
bankments; for thus, much of the masonry 
usually required about such arches will be sav- 
ed, and a more secure equilibrium obtained. 

Let p denote the rise and a the half span of 
the required arch ; h the height ofembankment 
upon the crown ; r the thickness of the arch, 
or length oi the voussoirs ; c the specific 
gravity of the embankment ; c' the specific gra- 
vitv of the materials composing the arch. The 
following expressions for the values of the se- 
mi-axes of the required ellipse may.then be had 
from an investigation conducted upon received 
principles of statics : 

l9t. To find the semi^mnsverse : 



jyerse axis is horisontal, and the first two when 
that axir is verticaj. When seven centres are 
taken, one true normal may be introduced into 
each flank of the segment, and then the fornm- 
li^s just mentioned will give only two of the ra. 
dii. The other two radii will in this case be 
diflerent ; but the investigation is not difficult, 
and I cannot pursue that subject further in the 
present number of this Journal, 

The mathematical principles of inverted 
arches should be understood by practical men. 
A scientific article upon that subject, accom- 
panied with plain practical results, and com- 
municated to the public through the medium of 
this Journal, would, perhaps, be useful to those 
engaged In the construction of such works. 

V. D. G. 

Ijexington, Ky., August 1, 1833. 
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Let c denote the complement of/; and com- 
iite the values of two angles, z and «, from 
be following equations : 

1st. To find X, 
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2d. To find the semi-conjugate : 
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The formulas for the radii of curvature oc 
lie ares are then the following : 

2if6« 
1. R' 1 
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Hence is demonstrated the following 

Theorem : An arch of given rise and span 
having to sustain in rquillbrio a given superin- 
cumbent weight with a horizontal top surface :j 
t say, an ellipsis may always be founu, of which 
the required arch will be a segment very nearly. 
In the construction of aqueducts and bridges 
the segments of circles arc frequently used for 
arches, without any regard to their equilibra* 
tion. Such an arch would instantly mil when 
the centering is removed, if it were not for the 
adhesion of the cement and Superincumbent 
matter. But an arch properly equilibrated, 
agreeably to the above theorem, will still have 
those advantages, and the work will, in conse- 
quence, be perfectly secure. 

The method of tracing such an elliptical seg- 
ment will be obvious from the preceding re- 
marks. Two of the four formulas, marked 1, % 
3, 4, will apply to this ease when three centres 



South Caboi^ina Railroab.— We have fre- 
quently published accounts and descriptions of 
this railroad, but nothing has hitherto reached 
us which gives, in so small a compass, so cor- 
rect an idea of the work as the following de- 
scription 4)y Mr. DsxTMt, one of the resident 
engineers.. We give it entire, together with 
his detailed account of its cost, that those who 
are hot familiar with that mode of construction 
of railroads may be enabled to form a good idea 
of Its cost, as they will undoubtedly soon hear 
of the wonderful facilities which it will afiford 
to the inhabitants in its vicinity, and of the 
greatly enhanced value of property on its line, 
as well as at its extreme points. It is not say- 
ing too much, and we have no fears of contra- 
j diction, when we say that the value of proper- 
ty, 'within five miles of the road, has increased 
already more than the road has cost ; and we 
hesitate not to say that the increased value for 
(i\'e years to come will be greater than for the 
same period past, even if the railroad should 
not extend beyond the limito of South Carolina ; 
but we should be unwilling to believe that those 
who have done so much for the State, by their 
devotion to this important work, will now rest 
easy. They who saw so clearly the importance 
of such a work to arrest the evils which the 
mode of cultivatmg the soil at tho South haa 
brought upon them, will surely not be satisfied 
now they have so nearly accomplished their 
first grand object, to rest easy while so much 
is yet to be done. The South Carolina RaiU 
road wiU be continued into Tennessee, if not, 
also, through the northern part of Georgia into 
Alabama. There are serious natural obstruc- 
tions to encounter in passing the mountains, 
there is no doubt ; but, in comparison with the 
importance to the improvement of the country 
of such a channel of eommunication, these dif- 
ficulties dwindle into insignificance. The great 
mass of the people are becoming enlightened 
upon the subject— they begin to see, that in no 
other manner can they do so much to promote 
their own interest, and at the same time that 
of the community at large, as by contributing 
to works of easy and rapid internal communi- 
cation. They find that* their own profits ara 
greatly enhanced in value— in proportion, ui. 
deed, to their distance from market, and their 
proximity to the improvement. Under the in- 
fluence of such a sute of thmgs there cannot 
be a doubt of the eontmuance of such a work 
as the Charleston and Augusta Railroad. 

The city of Charleston has felt too sensibly 
already the beneficial influenee of her Railroad 
and Steam Packets, to rest short of a free and 
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Country so near her, vrhich has no other sea- 
port so convenient, or so accessible, when a 
railroad shall have been constructed over the 

mountain. 
The route will probably be up the Saluda and 

then down the French' Broad and the Ilolston 
rivers to Knoxville, or up the Savannah, Tuga- 
loo, and Turroree rivers, and down the south 
branch of the Tennessee — both of w^liich routes 
pass through a corner of North Carolina, and 
the latter one through a corner of Georgia, also. 
With such an improvement as this, and othc^rs 
in various directions, which will naturally fol- 
low as a matter of course, Charleston may 
look forward to a degree of prosperity which 
she has never known. She may w^ell antici- 
pate becoming one of the most, if not the most, 
important Southern sea-port of the Union, ex. 
cept New-Orleans. In such an event, what "will 
be the value of the present work to its stock- 
holders ? If it is now, when not entirely com. 
pleted, worth 10 or 12 per cent, above pat, may 
we not safely calculate upon its reaching 100 
per cent, above par in five years 1 

It is true we know very little about stock, 
but if we had the means, of purchasing, we 
know of no other which we should be more 
willing to hold, as their charter is, we believe, 
perpetual, and for 35 years they have the entire 
(Control, or monopoly, of railroads in tliat sec- 
tion of the state, as well as the privilege of re- 
gulating their own charges on freight, whilst 
the rate for passengers is fixed at five cents peT 
mile; 

By a reference to page 179, volume I, of the 
Railroad Journal, an interesting communication 
will be found from Henry N. Cruger and Hora- 
tio Allen, Esqs., relative to the construction of 
this contemplated Railroad, yrhich terminates 
very appropriately and truly, as follows, viz.: 
" This great work will assuredly be one day 
accomplished. Its seed is now in the ground — 
already the resources of the country are ade- 
quate to its easy maturity. The only question 
is whether loe, our children, on the atr anger, 
shall reap its benefits." . . 

Genkbal DsscRiPTioN.-^We will preface 
our description with the remark, that in the es- 
tablishment of a Railroad through a well tim- 
bered country, like that through which this 
road passes, there can be no doubt of the judi. 
cious economy of the general plan of pile con- 
struction, which has been adopted in prrtcreuce 
to the expensive system of embankments which 
prevails at the north. Besides the inrremse in 
the first cost, the expense of keeping the em- 
bankments in reoair, owing to the injuries sus. 
tained from settlings, wasiies, slides, derange- 
ment of culverts, &c. is unquestionably greater 
than that attending the occasional renewal of 
decayed timbers. 

The profile of the South Carolina Railroad, 
€mbracmff, generally, a remarkably imiform 
surface of country, may be compared to that of 
a continued bridge, sometimes resting on the 
earth, but generally elevated above the soil about 
live or six feet. 




about the 1st of June, 26 months from the pe- 
riod when the whole line was located and put 
under contract. A few miles of the road, near 
Charleston, were made, and in use with hand 
cars, about two years prior to this period. 

The road crosses the Edisto river libout 400 
yards below the junction of the North and South 
Fork, 65 miles from Charleston, after passing 
over, in that distance, six difilicult streams and, 
(depressions, Saw Mijl Creek, Cypress Swamp,! 



Four Hole River, Indian Fieldsi Poke Swamp, 
and Cattle Creek. The road > continues its 
course on the dividing ridge between the Edis- 
to and the branches of the Savannah, passing 
nine miles to the north of Barnwell village, un- 
til it reaches the head of the valley of Wise'g 
Creek* a branch of Big jiorse Creek. 

At this point, whicU is only 21. miles south of 
Edgefield Court House, ti|e r6ad attains its 
highest altitude of 510 feet above, th^ l^vet at 
Chnrlfston, and 360.'feft above. the Augusta 
bridge, 16 miles distant. One ' hundred and 
eighty fectxof this descent Co the valley of the 
Savamiah is conqiiered at this point by an in- 
clined plane; 3,800 feet lonfif, having three grades 
of ascent, the steepest of which is. one to thir- 
teen. • • * 

From tlie'foot'of the plane the remainder of 
the descent is overcome in 10 mile.<i, haying an 
average inclihatipnoflS feet in a infle. 

At Hamburgh two Bpacious depositories are 
in. course of construction, of brick, with zinc 
roofs, on a. dommodious lot of six acres, gra- 
tuitously bestowed on the Company by Henry 
Shultz-, Esq. 

There is duly one bridge of* importance on 
tha whole route — ihat crossing the Edisto river 
— ^Wliich is 400 feet loi^g, has a single arch over 
the main stream of 66 feet span^ and cost 
$1,800. 

The road is a single track,' except at the in- 
dined plane, where there is one mde of double 
road, and at' th<i turn outs and depositories 
about three miles more. 

T'vo stationary engines, ,wliich work* on the 
same crank, of about 25 horse power each, now 
erected at the head of the incfiued plane, and 
nearly in readiness for operation, will effect the 
passage of loaded trains and passenger cars over 
(iie plane at the rate of about ten miles an hour. 

The 7th Residency, embracing^ the distance 
of 15 miles from the foot of the inclined plane 
to Hamburgh, was much the most difilicult and 
expensive part of the road — a more costly plan 
of construction being freqtteutlv necessary, 
owing to the badness of the foundation and the 
height of the work. The excavation of this 
road cost nearly 81,000 per mile,' while that of 
the rest of the road will not average #300 per 
mile. The. high price of materials was one 
great cause of the increased expense of this 
section. 

The profile of the South Carolina Railroad is 
remarkably favorable, as the entire length of 
inclination, as great as 1 in 150, or 35 feet in a 
mile, is but \\ miles, the occasional ascents not 
exceeding 1 in 200, or 26 feet in a mile. 

The straight Hues, with the exception of the 
7tli Residency, are generally uncommonly long, 
and the curves easy. There is one straight 
line 25 miles in length, and several courses of 
from 6 to 10 miles. The first 65 miles from 
Charleston varies in length but half a mile 
from a uniformly straight hne. 

The road is now ironed a distance of • 100 
miles from Charieston, to \^hich point the steam- 
engines have frequently passed. All the iron 
would have been on, and the road in complete 
operation, but ibr une^xpected delay in the arri- 
val of the locomotive engines, three of which, 
contracted to be delivered in Charleston by the 
1st of March la^t, have not yet arrived. The 
engines in use do not afibrd suflicient power to 
transport the iron for the road, and at the same 
time comply with their mail and passenger ar- 
rangements, and the public convenience in the 
constant carriage of freight. 

Two of the engines now in use are built on 
an entirelv novel plan, according to the instruc- 
tions of H. Allen, Esq., Chief Engineer of this 
road. They are supported upon eight wheels, 
by which means the weight is dinused, and a 
more powerful engine is ootaiued with the same 
stress upon the road. 

This engine, however, is more complicated 
in its construction, and more liable to derange- 
nient, than a four wheeled engine, and therefore 
at present less generally approved — but it is to 
be poped that the few practical diflficulties \vhich 
attend the use of an engine so well adopted to 






(powerful transportation, in tliis and other; 
which may be built on a similar plan, 
nish before superior skill and experience. 

When iir order, these en^es* for a ! 
miles,. detached from their tram, have frwgli 
ly attained a speed of 40 miles, and in oill| 
two instances of more than "50 miles per bq 
These engines will carry 30 tons of 
besides passengers, with ease 15 miles an 
at a cost of about (20 per day, including 
penses of fuel, attendance, and wear and 
of engine. The Phoenix, a light engine on 
wheels, has twice run from Charieston, a 
tance of 72^ mfles, io Midway and back, 
day, a distance oi 144 miles, plaeine it, 
fore, beyond a doubt, that the travel froi 
gusta to Charleston can be efiTected in 1( 
12 hours. 

If the engines which have so long disaj 
ed us should ar)*ive in the course of Uiis i 
the whole road can be in use by the IStb"^ 
of September. The 15 miles from Haml 
to the foot of the inclined plane, is ironi 
used with hand cars. The mail is now 
105 miles on tlie road. 

Dbtails o^ Construction. — ^There are! 
difTerent plans of construction made use 
this road, the adoption of which was deti 
ed by the character of the itoil and the ~ 
the line of grade : these are, the Sleeper 
No, l—the Sleepclr Plan No. 2— the Pile ( 
struetion» and the Truss Work. 

Sleeper Plan No. 1.— The Sleep|er 
1, which is a very cheap construction, 
well on a good clay or gravel foundati< 
this construction, the rails, 6 by 10, are 
ported on transverse sills, 10 by 12, laid nb 
a half feet apart-; these sills are ten feet 
of good lightwood or heart pine, well 
In trimming up the excavations and 
and preparing the side drains, enough 
obtamea to cover the transverse silis enl 
and afiford a solid bearing to the whole 
of the rail. Most of our road on this plttl 
been built by contract, for f 1,450 per mite— tij 
excavation, draining, and filling in, not Indtlj 
ed. We have about five miles of this road.' 

Sleeper Plan No. 2.— This plan UkewlMr 
used in excavation, and forms an adnirf 
structure, preferable to the other, ia beiof 1 
liable to settling and lateral derangement' 
this case, the size of the rail and distance 
of the supports remain the same. The 
into which the rails are let a depth of 
inches, and secured by wedges, as befori»S| 
6 bv 9, and 9 feet long, fastened down at Ci 
end by a two-inch trenail to a longitudinil | 
which is firmly bedded to nearly its full *" 
in the ground. 

These longitudinal sills are put three w 
from the centre of the road, eacn way, whk 
brings them nearly on a line, under the nu 
The size never was allowed to be less ibA 
by 9, generally well hewed in the upper al 
lower surfaces, and blocked oflT on the edf 
ft is better to jog the caps into the sillt 
gain in the latter, and use a wedge in prefel 
to the trenail, as the pin hole admits water^ 
engenders decay. ^ 

On tills plan the inclined plane is built, v 
the lower sills are 12 by 12— 4ill heart of U 
best pitch pine, well hewed on all sides, ami V 
ends lapped. 

The average cost of work on this constn 
tion, is about the Kune with that of pitinfs 
the same grade— from (1,800 to ^21)0 Pj 
mile. There are about 26 miles built onAi 
plan in the whole road . 

One considerable advantage attending 
plan of construction is the facility of repa| 
It, and renewing the decayed supports. H 
other important consideration is, that t^' 
will last longer horizontally placed than 
cally — as in the Pile Construction. 

Pile Construction. — ^In this constructioaj 
posts are generally of lightwood or of the 1 
of the pine tree, round, with the butt end in 
earth, and from 10 to 15 inches in diaim 
The posts are in no ease allowed to" be 
[than 4 fieet in the groand^^. feet apart UfjP 
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by 61 feet Jongitiidinally. Where the 
is soft the piles are sometimes driven to 
of 25 feet — the distance in thj^ eardi 
tirely governed by the descent, under 
weight, at the last blow of the Jiammer. 
weight of the hammer used varied from 
1000 lbs. The best piling niaehines 
feet in heii;^ht, fixed on large wooden 
'with moveable ears for disconnecting 
block, at different heightfi, secured by 
d nuts to the uprights^ Under a ham- 
900 lbs. with a clear fall of 20 feet at tlie 
w, the pile was allowed to sink two 
As the success of the road in a great 
depended on the stability of the piles, 
Kent testers, under the pay of the Compa- 
jfeipeUed by their presence the faithful ex- 
^ of this important part of the work. 
8 were generally dug about 3^ feet deep 
^ soil before the pile was introduced, by 
oCto7igg — a kinci of double spade, made 
purpose. In hard soil this previous dig. 
a ffreat saving in expense, and by allow- 
pile to be introduced M'ith nearly its lull 
id the end, is a material aid to its pernia- 

e piles, aAerbein|^ sawed off* and tenanted 
le true and even hne of graduation estab- 
\ by the levels of the enguieer, are con- 
d transversely by capsD feet long, 6 by 9. 
e are mortised and draw -bored on to the 



le rails, 6 by 10, and never less than three 
shesy or 19| feet in length, are let into th^ 
three inches, and secured bv wedges dri- 
>a the inside of the rail in each cap. About 
an inch is taken off the inner sides of .the 
by a chamfer four inches deep, to a line 
hich the edges of the iron|plates are laid, 
isely five feet apart across tne road, in the 
. Great care is necessary that, the top 
ice of the rail be perfectly, smooth and uni- 
ty so as to afford tne iron a solid bearing. 
lie confidence which the projectors and ad- 
tes of the pile construction felt in predict- 
he economy and stability of the plan, is en. 
r justified by the result. So far the SjBttling 
le road, even in parts which have been in 
four ^ears, is confined to a few points, and 
the ihtroduction of a few additional sup- 
I remedies the evil. Not the sliffhtest^yield 
servable in any part of the road where the 
ng was properly attended to. 
ie cost of our pile construction has been 
I 91900 to $3000 per mile, averaging 
i $2900, the bracing being extra. The 
f machines, with blocks and gearing, are 
ished to the contractors by the company, 
i expense of about $100 for each complete. 
e have some pile construction 15 feet in 
!it— strengthened by outside braces, sup- 
Mi against short piles driven about 8 feet 
the road on each side of the main track. 
> bracing is requisite where* the height is 
r 7 feet, if the soil be firm. From 7 to 10 
one brace of 4 by 5 scantling between each 
of posts, is sufficient. Above 10 feet, two 
BS between each pair of posts, placed some- 
t in the shape of a letter X, are introduced, 
le mile of single bracing, average height, 
I about $150 : of double bracing, $400. 
niss eonstructioh.^'Where Uie bottom is 
and the work over 12 feet in height, the 
I construction is advisable, 
foundation must be made of piles, well 
in, supporting a large bottom sill, 12 by 
vhich may be embanked to the top, or a 
dation of transverse and longitudinal sills, 
iy imbedded in a solid sand embankment, 
be used. This last plan we have fre- 
itly had occasion to adopt in the 7th resi- 

LFouT posts, 8 by 10, making something 
pe of an inverted W, eonnecCed at the 
»y a cap 10 by 12, are mortised into the boU 
sill 12 by 12. The trusses or bents may 
at 12 or 13 feet apart, when the size of the 
should be 12 by 12. Ten feet apart with 
by 12, is a convenient distance. The 
of this eonstruetion, the soUdity and 
igCh of which ' has given great' satisfhc- 



tion, is very variable, depending on the diffi. 
culty of the foundatiofii the price of .materials, 
and the height of. the work. * It varies from 
$6i000,to $10,000 per liiile. . There is one con^^ 
nected piece of road on this plan, almost half a 
mile in length, the height of which is from 18 
to 25 feet. There is*, altogether, about o.miles 
of the truss construe tidn. 

The /ron.— The iron plates used on this road 
are 2^ inches wide, ^ inch thick, and in length 
from 10 to 15 feet, ^cured to life rails by spikes 
J5 inches long, the heads of which fail into a 
countersink below the level of the surface. A ; 
mile of road requires 17 tons df this iron, cost- 
ing sometliing like $45 per ton landed in Char- 
leston. Spikes cost about 9 cents per lb. or $90 
to the mile. 
17ionsof ironat $45 . - $705 OP 

1000 lbs. of spikes at 9 cts. . 90 00' 

Transportation from Charleston ■ i 

along tKe linb, on an aVerage, ^ | 

including steamboat freight of . ^ 

20-miles of iron to Augusta; . • 100 00 

* ■ 

$955 00' 
After tlie top surface is prepared the iron can; 
be hiid on the road, and spiked down at $25 per 
mile. Iron | of an inch thick, having a rect-i 
angular flange on one side, to project down on 
the innefedge of the rail, about ^ inch, wuiild 
{laVe been greatly preferable to that used, in 
preserving a rigid uniformity of top surface, 
and lessening lateral friction on the wheel of 
the locomotive. The use of Iron of this dos-; 
criptiim was strongly recommended by thci 
chief engineer, but was in>t adopted, from con-; 
siderattontf of economy.. The increased cost: 



12,000 00 
6,600 00 



of using iron | of an inch thick, with a finnge 
i of an inch in thickness, -would not exceed 
$200 -per mile, while it would be of incalcu- 
lable benefit in promoting the successful run- 
ning of the engines. 

Turn ouU or passinjT place* — ^A turn out or 
passing place, about fiU) feet in length, the cen- 
tre of which iH 30 fbet distant from tlie main 
track, into which it curves easily, at each end, 
is placed at every 7 mil^ along the road. Here 
is the well and wood station, supplying the en- 
gine with fuel and water. We seldom have to 
tti^ more than 15 feet for water, and wood' is ob- , 
tamed in abundance at from $1 25 to $1 50, 
per cord. Our turn outs leave the main track j 
m a curve of 772 feet radius. i 

At each end of the turn out, about 20 feet of j 
the railway is detached, and made to turn at| 
pleasure on vertical hinges, from the general i 
track into the sideling; and the old plan oft 
switches, always liable to derangement, is en- { 
tirely dispensed with. { 

The transportation may hereafler require in-[ 
tervening turn outs between those already es-| 
tabUshed, but by this means the necessity of a 
double road may be entirely obviated. 

Turn outs are built complete at 50 cents per 
lineal footr-riron work not included. 

A revolving platform ^s generally placed in. 
the centre of the turn out, by which means a, 
loaded car can be taken in a few minutes off^ 
the main track, or a rectangular road, into the[ 
depository. 

Excavation. — ^The greater part of the exca- 
vation on the South Carolina Railroad has been 
shallow, the deepest cut not exceeding 25 feet. 
In proportion to the depth the excavation has 
been expensive — the soil, though a loose sand 
on the top, generally changed, at from one to 
two feet in depth, to a very solid red and yellow 
clay. Most of this excavation was done by 
contraot, at 10 cents per cubic yard, although 
the actual cost to the contractors was, perhaps, 
14 cents per yard. 

The section of the cutting is 16 feet wide on 
the bottom^ with slopes forming an angle of 45 
degrees with the horizon. 

w here the soil is very solid, and the cutting 
under 10 feet, the slopes will stand very well at 
as grc at an angle as 67^ degrees with the hori- 
zon. 

About one«fifUi part of the whole line is eon- 
strueted in excavation. 



lu the 16 feet on the bottom of the excava. 
tion, there is room lefl in each side of the road, 
which occupies but 9 feet, for lateral drains, 
which are important auxiUaries in carrying off 
the water, and maintaining solidity of founda- 
tion. 

There is about 500,000 cubic yards of exca- 
vation, and about 20,000 cubic? yards of em- 
bankment, in the whole line. The entire road 
could not liave been embanked,; in the general 
plan of thd northern roads, short of $^,000, 
full- 75 per cent, of which would have been ex. 
tra over the cost of the present road, as tlie 
sleeper construction, whicli is necessary where 
the embankments are made, costs nearly as 
much pep mile as the average pile construe- 
tion. 

Estimate of the Cost. — ^We have no cor- 
rect data before us on which. to base alt accu- 
rate statement of the cost, but the following will 
be an approximate estimate : 
X35 miles of road, including all ex- 
pense of preliminary surveys, of 
locomotive engines, cari<, deposi- 
tories, inclined plane and static, 
nary engine, expense of engineer 
department, general superinten- 
dence,, land purchases, negroes, 
Sec. all complete at $6,700 - $904,500 00 
Of this sutUf we will say, for the re- 
|>08itory in Charleston, and land 
purchtised with view to future use 
of timber, and increased value 
For negro labor and mechanics 
For the inclinecl plane with double 
road, truss worK, and 25,000 yards 
of embankment and excavation, 
and half a mile extra double road 20 000 00 
Stationary engine at inclined plane, 

and all fixtures complete - 
Seven locomotive engines delivered 

on the road, $6000 each 
Ten freight cars, at $120 each, and 
four passenger cars at $425 each, 
to an engine, equals 2900 H 7 
Pile gearing and ram block and tools 

and machinery on hand 
Surveying, superintendence, engi- 

neer department, &c. 
Iron and spikes, $132,580 — trans- 
portation of the same, $19,500 - 146,350 00 
Expense of workshops in Charles- 
ton, deducting worth of cars and 
carriages made - - - 16,000 00 

Excavation $45,000 — embankment 

$1,800— Edisto bridge $1,800 - 48,600 00 
Crossing of Horse Creek $500 — cul- 
verts $100— road and plantation 
bridges $2,000 . . - . 2,600 00 
Ditches under the road at entrance 

into fields 1,000 00 

Expense of pitching 70 miles of 

road with tar and turpentine 
Extra expenditure in making a more 
substantial road than contempla- 
ted in the original plan, by truss 
work in high grades aud bad foun- 
dations . . . « . 
Bracing and other extra work 
Damage sustained by avalanchefrom 

a side hill near Hamburgh - 
Draining iuid filling in excavations - 
Opening the tracks 200 feet wide 
through the forest, and burning 
undergrowth - . - - 
Twepty turn outs with water sta- 
tions, revolving piatforms, &c. 
$500 each' ... 

Depositories with rectangular tracks, 

workshops, offices, &c. 
Repairs on the part of the road in 
use, equal to 40 miles for one year 

at $75 

Police on do. and expense of running 

locomotives, Slc, ... 

Wood construction of 134 miles, and 

all otl^r expenses at $3,057 8.100 

per mile 409,649 00 



. 10,000 00 



. 42,000 00 



. 20,300 00 



5,000 00 



. 53,000 00 



4,900 00 



35.000 00 
25,000 00 

500 00 
8,000 00 



6,000 00 



. 10,000 00 



- 11,000 00 



3,000 00 
8,000 00 



Total cost • 



$904,499 00 
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Machine for moM'xg Drattivgt of L.and- 

aeapet. [Communicated by G. LANaiNo, 

for the Mechanics' Magazine.] 
Deab Six — I enclose you a drawing of a 
Utile machine I have invented for making 
drawings of landscapes, buildings, machine- 
ry, &c., of which the following is adeacrip. 
tion: a a is a box, say nine inches long, 
three wide, and three quarters of an ' 
deep, in erery way similar to a water color 
box ; b is the lid, or top, made to slide i 
out at pleasure. 

On (he inside of the bos, towards the right 
of the drawing, are screwed two supports, 
c c, which can be raised up. or tamed down ; 
these are to be turned up when in use, to 
support the drawing-board (to which the pa- 
per is fixed) in a vertical position. On the 
end of the slide is placed an upright piece, 
half as high again as the drawing board, d, 
near the top of which is a amall hole, e, for 
the eye to look through. 

"Hie next tbin^ to be described is the ap. 
paratus for drawing, which is made of two 
pieces of wooA,fg, aay 12 or 13 inches 
long— ^ to be three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and one-quarter thick ; g the same width; 
but thicker, lapping together at h, and fast- 
ened by a small screw, thereby forming a 
joint, that must work easy, but true- The 
piece g is brought to a point at the top, and 
also to an edge on the side, towards d, and 
has at the lower end, two and a half inches 
from the bottom, a hole to admit a pencil, *• 

On the piece /is a cross bar, k, of lead, 
three inches long, and weighing three or four 
ounces — it having a pin on the under side, 
working very loosely in a slit, / nt, in the ltd 
or slide of the box, the object of which i 
keep the point, g, in a vertical position. 

In using this machine, (supposing the di 
ing-boord to be a foot wide,) the eye i 
be at least ten and a half inches from tlie 
board, d ; for if il be nearer, the boundary 
of view at the sides will subtend an an^e too 
Ibrge for the eye to take in widiout strain, 
ing, and will cause the outward parts of the 
drawing to have a disagreeable appearance. 
To avoid this, it will be necessary to draw 
the slide b, till it be fourteen and a half 
inchea from d, and the whole view above d 
will not subtend an angle above forty-five 
degrees, which will ^ve a more pleasing 
view to the eye and picture. 

Whatever width you intend your picture 
be, the distance from the eye shoutd'-ie 
proportion — as twelve is to the width, so 
fourteen and a half to the distance trma the 
eye, __. 



> Now, . having adjusted the machine as 
above, yon will begin by placins your eve ai 
the hole e ; take hold of the pencil, and bring 
the point of ^ to that part of the object where; 
you wish to begin, (which will seem to touch 
the object itself) ; gently pressing the pencil, 
^ against the hoard, d, follow the outline at 
the distant nbject with the point, g, and you 
ill find a correct outline on the paper fixed 
I d. The piece containing the eye-hole 
ould be made to lalcc out, when not in use, 
and inclosed in the. box with the rest of ihc 
apparatus, when it may be carried in the 
pocket. A portfolio, or thecover of a book, 
may be substituted for the board d. 

This machine I have had in use for t 

years, and beljeve it |o he entirely original 

-it is at least with me. I have not applied 

r a patent, nor shall I. I shall think my 

self sufficiently rewarded iu finding itof tlsc 

to my fellow artists and mechanics. 

Should you think it worthy of a place ii 
your useful .Magazine, you will oblige yours 
dec. G. L.weiNO, Engraver. 



Equautt or Makkino. — All civil dis- 
tinctions disappear before a thing being. 
He sees the same passions, the same ideas, 
pervade the mind of tho peer and the pea. 
sant; a gloss only is discernible in the lan- 
guage and appeanmce of the one, which the 
other does not possess. If sny difl'erence 
distinguishes ihem, it is to the advantage of 
him who wears the mask. Hic people sliow 
themselves as they are and they are not 
amiable ; the great know the necessity o( 
disguising themselves ; were they to exhibil 
themselves as they are, they would o 
horror. — [Swift.] 

Of the Ori)Ii;rs ok ARcmTEt-mtE. — 
We have already stated (see page — ) thai 
the orders as now executed are five in num. 
ber, viz. the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinth. 
ian, and Composite ; the first and last uf 
which arc Roman, und the nlhirs Greek. 
These orders are chielly distinguished from 

:h other by Ihe column with its base and 
capital, and by the entablature.* 

TtJscAS Order, — The liUe of this order 
leads us to assign its origin to Tuscany, ir 
Italy; and this conjecture is .'itrengtlifned hy 
Ibo inhabitants nf that cnonlry being admit, 
led to be the o^spring of the Dorums. 



The Tuscan order \a cl 
ratiterized by its plain and! 
bust appearance, and » the 
Ifore used only in works wb 
stren^b and plainness are 
quin 
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be BoMblitur: in aa omiun"!!! or luacmbluce nf piuu 
nod b]i ■ eotomn onr tha ca|SMl : ranh otiUr 01 
.jw ho* paculkr gnlahluan dividnd Intoihren |,iir. 
eiptl |iarW, U» arDbimv«, fcisM, uid comwo, (M« p. StM J 



great effect and elegance 
that durable momnnent of 1 
cient grandeur, Trajan's ( 
lumn, at Rome. But the In 
modern example of ibis ord 
is St. Paul's Church, Cove 
Garden, London. 

No ancient remains of ti 
order having been discMver 
with entablature*, il is on 
from the accounts given I 
Vilruvius, that the form ■ 
ratio of its members can 
determined; he allows ta 
diametert for the keighl od 
columns, and diminishes tl 
Upper part one fourth of b 
the diameter ; the hate is b 
a diameter in height, < 
of which is given to a 
flinlh, and the other to 1 
rtu ;* the capital is also hi 
diameter in height, and one in breadth up 
the abaau ;t the height is divided into thr 
parts, one of which is given to the abaci 
one to the etchimii, and the third to the k 
potrachetian and apophggis ; the architra 
ha» two faces, with on aperture betweoV 
of about an inch and a half, for the ad ' 
on of air to preserve the beams; tbt . 
lower face is vertical upon the edge of lbs 
top of the column ; the frieze is plaui and 
Bat ; the ntutulet, or ornamental parts of iba 
)ject over the beams, equal to cite 
fourth of the height of the column. 



Doric Ovn: 
of the five ordi 




:r. — ^This is the most ancient 
rs, and while employed by Ae 
Greeks, was without a base ; 
the surfBi.>e of its shaft is usa. 
ally found worked into tweo^ 
very fiat flutes, meeting eac^ 
other at an edge, which ii 
sometimes a little rounded; 
the upper member of the ca> 
pital is a Bifuare abacus « 
thin plinth, under which is • 
large and elegantly formed 
ovolo, with a great projection; 
immediately under the ovola, 
there are three fillets or as- 
nutets, which project from te 
continued line of the under 
part of the ovulo, and have 
"t equally recessc-d spaces be- 
^ twcen them ; the flutings of 
the column are terminated by 
the under side of the last of 
these three fillets, and either 
partly or entirely in a plaoe 
at right angles with the axis 
of the column. 

The architrave is composed 
of one vertical face, with a 
band or fillet at its tipper 
edge ; to the uudor aide of tbii 
band are suspended a anudi 
fillet and conical drops, or 
gntla, which, for their posi- 
tion, are dependent upon the 

a iai/p (rmtdrculsr nwuliKag, OMd k 
1 upper mrmlMr of a, coiami, «Akb 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEIVENTS, 
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Tbefiiexr. conaisls of rectangular projec. 
tiong aad recesMB placed atternately. The 
height of each projection or tablet ii rather 
more than its breadili. 

The recesaei are either perfectty or near- 
ly square. The tablets are each cut verti. 
^eally into two angular chaooela, with two 
half ones on the extreme edges;, each chan- 
nel is fqimed by two ptsneS meeting at its 
bottom at a right angle, and each forming tu 
angle of 135*' with the faceof the tablet. 

The upper ends of theclianncla areterini- 
nated in VEuioua forms ; the tablets are, from 
their channelingB, named triglypbs ; in a di- 
rection immediately under each triglyph, and 
equal to its breadth, a small fillet is attached 
to the lower side of the architrtive crowning 
band, and from it depend six gnttsvrdropi 
vriiich are generally the fnutra, or lowc 
parts of cones, with their bases downwards, 
tbo' they are Sometimes of.a cylindrical shape. 

The square spaces in the frieze b^twcCE 
the triglypha, are named metopes, and art 
frequently decorated with scutpiurca. 

The cornice is strongly marked by a core ' 
na of great .)in>jection, foirning a very dis- 
tinct separation between its upper and lower 
ports ; and by having, below the corona, and 
immediately over the tri^lyphs, blocks, named 
mutules, which also project considerably, and 
have the plane of their soffits with an incli- 
nation from their roofs towards the horizon, 
and these have likewise guttn or drops de- 
pending from their soSits. 

Hie established proportions for the con. 
Kruclion of the Doric order are the follow- 
ing. Considering the diameter that of a cir- 
cle, at the lower end of.asbafl, the column 
is six diameters in height. The thickness of 
the upper end of the ahan is three-fourths of 
the lower, or it diminishes une-fourth of the 
diameter. 

Ilie height of the capital is half a diame- 
ter. That of the ovolo, with the annulets, 
and Uiat of the abacus, are each one quarter 
of the upper diameter. The annulets 
oiw-fifUi of one of the parts. The horizon- 
tal dimensions of each face of the abacus 
■tx times its height. The entablature is i 
vided into four equol parts ; the upper one 
ii the height of the cornice ; the remaining 
<Mies are divided equally between the archi- 
trave and frieze. The inner edge of the 
angular tri^lyph is placed in a vertical Iin« 
with the axis ot the column. "Hie height oi 
the triglyph is divided into five equal parts; 
three of these parts give the distance of its 
returning face, and determine also that of the 
eptsQ^, and consequently include the breadth 
of the triglyph. The height of the capital of 
die triglyph is one-seventh of its whole 
height, and the capital of the metope one- 
ninth. The breadth of the triglyph is divided 
into nine equal parts, giving two to ea<ih 
glyph, one to each semi.glyph, and one 
each of the three inter-glyphs. 

The metopes ore square. The height of 
the cornice is divided into five equal parts ; 
die lower is given to the fillet, the mutules, 
and drops ; the next two to the corona ; and 
the remaining two parts are subdivided and 
disposed among the members. 

The projection of the cornice is equal to 
its height ; it is divided into four equal parts, 
giving three to the projection of the corona. 

The number of annulets in the capital vary 
from three to five ; and the number of hori- 
ztmtal ^ooves, which separate the shafl from 
the capital, vary from one to three. 

In the application of the Doric order to 



temples, the shafts of the columns are gene, 
rally placed upon three steps, which ore not 
pnportioned like those in -a common stair, 
but to the macnilude of the edifice. 

loMc Order. — The origin of the loiii 
Order is problematical. Vitruvius reports 

have been made in representation of the 
curls in the heiyj^ress of females ; but other 
hints are quite as' probable, such as the spi 
ratshaiJc of the horns' of rams, or that as 
Sumed -by the barks of some trees, wiier 
dried in the sun, or the beautiful spiral forms 
some sea shells.* ' 

In the arehitrate andyriejc'of this order, 

I appearances of Iriglyphs and gutlse are 

omitted'; and in the cornice, instead of the 

bold mutules of the.Dori*;' order, the 

T of smaller pieces of wood, to 

: whfch the covering-tiles were 
; fixed, are represented by what 
~ are termed dentils, or leelh- 
This order dilTers- also from 
the Doric, by having a 
"at the lower extremity of the 
phaf);. the propriety of this 
might have arisen from the 
' diameter of the shaft being 
much less than that of th< 
Doric, in proportion to thi 
height of the order, or the 
weight it had to sustain. 

The rest of the Ionic or. 
der is not so precisely de- 
fined, nor so uniformly ad- 
hered to, as similar parts of 
the Doric. 

In all the Greek lonicS; 
height of the cornice, mea- 
sured from the lower edge of 
the coronii upward", appears 
to have a constant ratio to 
the total height of the enta- 
blature, viz. nearly as 2 to 9, 
which seems the true oue to 
accord witli the character of] 
: the order, Tlie great recess 
i of mouldings, under the core- 
i no, gives it a striking promi. 
i nence, and prevents the cor. 
I nice from appearing too hca- 
' vy, tho' both the dentilc band 
' and cymatiun ot ilie frieze 
are introduced under it. On account of thi 
frieze being wanting in most of the Asiatic 
remains, although the architrave and cornice 
have been accurately jneosured, the height 
of the entablature cannot be ascertained. 
The only instance in which a frieze has been 
discovered is in the theatre of Laodicea; and 
there it is rather less than one-fifth of the 
entabtaluro. In the temple of Bacchus ni 
Zeos, and Minerva Poliaa at Pr^enc, the 
architraves are divided into three fucie be. 
low the cymatium. Tlieir proportions are 
very different from those at Athens, though 
also elegant in character and effect. 

The fieighl of the Ionic columns was ori- 
ginally «ifJU diameters, taken at the bottom : 
but the moderos have increased it to nine. 

The shafl is generally cut into 34 flutes, 
with as many fillets. The altitude of the en- 
:ablature may, in general, be two diameters ; 
but it may he increased, and should not be 
less than one-fourth of the height of the col. 
nn in works of magnificence. 
It is said tliat the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the moat celebrated edifice of all 

Thh part of lb* onkr ii cnllrd the enlxCf, and Ibm 
the prindfxd cbsnotiiriMiii and omanwnt of lb* lank O 
dat. liissltoUMdiat^CoinpiMiteOntor. 
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antiquity, was of this order. At present it 
is much used in churches, courts of justice, 
{and buildings connected with the arts of 
ipeaco. 

CoiiNTHiAN OsoER. — Thjs Order is said 
to have been introduced 
in the fourth century be- 
fore the Christian era, by 
Scopes, who employed it 
in the upper range of co- 
lumns in the ancient tem- 
ple of Minerva, at Tega. 
— Vitruvius, however, a- 
scribes the invention of 
the Corinihian capital to 
Callimachus, who is said 
to have been an Athenian 
sculptor, contemporary 
with Phidias, about 640 
B. C. 

In all the examples of 
Stuart's Athens, this or- 
der has an attic base ; 
the upper fillet of the tro. 
chilus or ecotia projects 
as far as the upper torus. 

Vitruvius observes that 
the shall has the same 
proportions as the Ionic, 
except the difference that 
arose from the greater 
height of the capital, it 
being a whole diameter, 
whereas the Ionic is only 
twD-thirds of it. Dut this 
column, including the base 
and capital, has, by the 
moderns, been increased 
to ten diameters in height. 
If the entablature is en- 
riched, the shafl should 
be fluted. The number 
of flutes and fillets are 
generally 24; and fre- 
quently the lower one- 

third of the height has 

cables or reeds, husks, spirally twisted rib. 
some sort of flowers, inserted on 
them. 

The great distinguishing feature of this or- 
ler is its capital, which has for 2000 years 
leen acknowledged the greatest ornament 
if this school of architecture. The height 
a one diameter of the column, to which the 
nod ems have added one-m(A more- — 
The body, or nucleus, is in the shape of 
' " basket, or vase, crowned with a 
quadrilateral abacus, with concave sides, 
each diagonal of which is equal to two dia- 
meters of the column. The lower part of 
the capital consists of two rows of leaves, 
eight in each row ; one of the upper leaves 
Ijonting each side of the abacus. The 
height of each row is one-seventh, and that 
of the abacus one-eighth, of the whole height 
^f the capital. The space which remains 
between the upper leaves and the abacus is 
occupied by little stalks, or slender caulico- 
Im, which spring from between every two 
covcB in the upper row, and proceed to the 
-orners, and also to the middle of the abacus, 
where they are formed into delicate volutes. 
The sides of the abacus are moulded, and 
the curves of the sides are continued until 
ihey meet in a sharp horn or point. In the 
attic capital, the small divisions of the leaves 
were pointed in imitation of the acanthus. 
\n Italy they most generally resembl' 

It may bo observed generally, in thi 
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Corinthian, that the volutes tenninate in a 
point in the natural spiral, without either coil- 
it\c^ round a circular eye, or bending back- 
Tv.^.rds in a serpentine form, as in most of the 
R'^'^aii specimens. 

This order seems never to have been much 
employed in Greece before the time of the 
Roman conquest ; but this powerful people 
employed it almost exclusively in every part 
of their extensive empire ; and it is accord- 
ingly in edifices constructed under their in- 
fluence, that the most perfect specimens are 
found. 

Of the celebrated modem architects who 
have treated of this order, Palladio makes 
the column 9} diameters high, one-fiflh of 
which he gives to the entablature, consisting 
of a cornice with modillions and dentils, a 
flat frieze, and an architrave with three faci«, 
divided by astragals ; the base is attic. The 
design of Scanmiozzi bears a general re- 
semblance to that of Palladio, but his column 
has ten diameters in its altitude ; his enta- 
blature is one-fiflh of this height ; the cor- 
nice has modillions, the architrave consists 
of three facis, divided by astragals, and\the 
base is attic. Serlio, following Vitnivius, 
has given this order an Ionic entablature, 
with dentils, and the same proportion of the 
capital ; his column is nine diameters high, 
and has a Corinthian base. Vignola's Co- 
rinthiscn is a grand and beautiful composition, 
chiefly imitative of the three columns. He 
makes the column ten diameters and a half 
in height ; the entablature is a fourth of that 
altitude ; the cornice has modillions and den- 
tils, the frieze is plain, the architrave of 
three facis, divided by mouldings, and the 
base is attic. 

Sir William Chambers has observed, that 
** the Corinthian order is proper for all build- 
ings where elegance, gaiety, and magnifi- 
cence, are required. The ancients employed 
it in temples dedicated to Venus, Flora, Pro- 
serpine, and the nymphs of fountains ; be- 
cause the flowers, foliage, and volutes, with 
which it is adorned, seemed well adapted to 
the delicacy and elegance of such deities." 

Oy THB Vernier Scale. — ^The method of 
dividing what is termed a vernier scale is 
founded on the diflTerence of two approxima- 
ting scales, one of which is moveable and the 
other fixed. 

Thus, if a given space on the limb of an 
instrument be divided into any number of 
equal parts, and an equal space on an at- 
tached moveable scale be divided into one 
more part, it is evident that each of them 
will be smaller than the former, by that part 
of one division into which this attached sli- 
ding scale is divided. 

Therefore, on shilling the attached scale 
forward, the quantity of aberration, or diflTer- 
ence, will diminish at each successive divi- 
sion, till a new coincidence again takes place, 
and then the number of divisions on the sliding 
scale will mark the fractional value of the 
displacement, which will be equal to one of 
the divisions on the vernier or sliding scale. 



eighth and thirty ^ninth division ; therefore, 
to find how much more than one whole divi. 
sion is indicated by the vernier, 'it is only ne- 
cessary to observe where the opposite sec« 
tions or lines on the scales coincide, which, 
in this instance, is opposite to. the fourth divi- 
sion of the vernier,- oir sliding scale. The 
whole quantity is therefore 38 *L. 

- It is evident that any fracitonal part of a 
whole division, on a primary or fixed jscahs, 
must bear the saipe proportion to on. equal 
space on the. vernier as a wfioU Jivi^ion, or 
the space occupied by the whole divisions^of 
the vernier. 

Hence, one division- of th^ vernier is al- 
ways equal in value to. the quotient of the 
smallest division on the primary scale> divi- 
ded by the number of divisions yn-the vernier. 

TliuSj suppose one decree .on tlie limb of 
a Hadley's quadrant to be divided into three^ 
equal parts, 'and that the attached vernier is 
di video into twenty equal parts.: then one di- 
vision on the vernier indicates one minute, 
for the third part of a degree is twenty mi- 
nutes, which, divided hy twenty^ the number 
of divisions on the vernier, quotes one minute. 

Hence, we have the' following simple rule 
for ascertaining the value of pne division of 
any vernier, attached to a primary scale. 

Find the value of the smallest division on 
the primary scale, and divide this value by 
the number of divisions on the vernier, and 
the quotient will be the value of one division 
on the vernier of the same denomination, as 
that to which the smallest on the primary 
scale was reduced, previous to. dividing by 
the divisions on the vernier. . 
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Thus, in the annexed figure, nine divisions 
of the primary, or fixed scale, a, occupy a 
space equal to ten on the sliding scale, 6, and 
the moveable zero stands beyond the thirty-- 



Chloride of Lime and Pulmonary Complaints. 
[From.the New-Engiand Farmer.] 

The following communication and certifi- 
cate annexed anord a fair promise of a spe- 
cific again3t one of the most formidable and 
obstinate of all the diseases to which man- 
kind are liable. 

Mr. Editor — Ihope you will not think me 
guilty of flattery when 1 speak of the value 
to myself and the public of your interesting 
Journal. You publish experiments upon the 
human system of gentlemen of high respecta- 
bility, as well as essays, d&c. ou agriculture. 
On reading the experiments so very interest- 
ing in pulmonary complaints by Dr. Cotteren 
(N. E. Farmer, Vol. XI, No. 19, page 147,) 
in Paris, France, on patients afflicted with 
consumption, I ventured to try the experi- 
ment of inhaling the gaseous perfume of 
chlorate of lime on a young man, a nephew 
to my wife, whose certificate accompanies 
this, communication, and which I took my- 
self; afler his health had so improved as to 
visit me, (a ride of f\v^ miles.) He is about 
twenty.five years of age, of steady habits, 
and industrious. I visited him after he had 
been sick 5 or 6 w^eeks, and thought him not so 
sick as I expected to find him, although muchj 
reduced. I retunicd home in hopes I should 
hear he was better, but every day brought 
tidings of his growing worse. A second 
physician was called, a gentleman of enii- 
nence in his profession : I saw him, who 
informed me he feared his case was doubtful. 
Some of my family visited him, the answer 
was he grew worse, was wasting very fast, iuid 
according to human view was rapidly ap-! 
proaching the close of life. AH this time the 
article above alluded to never entered my 
mind, till the young man was in the last stage's 
of a consumption. One Sabbath evening, 
afler retiring, not bftving much inclination to 



sleep, I was thinking of this distressed family: 
Dr. Cotteren's experiment darted into my 
mind. The -next morning I spoke of it in my 
family — ^my oldest son (who had witnessed 
the surprising effect whicii-cbloride of lime 
had upon the -corpse of a young man who 
)iad been dead four days, and brought almost 
sixt]^ miles in a waggon Over a rough road in 
a new.eountry, one year a^ in June last,) 
was Very.urgeht for the 'application to his 
cousin. It was procured by sending four 
miles ; my son went with it, and administer- 
ed it, watching through the* night. Neither 
of'us possessing any medical knowledge, I 
advised him to use it with caution, and at fiirat 
there was no apparatus used. Some was 
prepared by putting a quarter of a pound in- 
to a junk bottle, fiUing the bottle with sofl 
water, shaking it a little, letting it stand till 
settled, pouring it into a saucer, and to a gill 
adding half as much vinegar, when it is then 
fit for use. The saucer was placed near the 
bed.; finding no unpleasant sensations it was 
put near to his mouth and nose, advising the 
sick man- to shut his mouth and inhale the 
Aimes tlirough the proper orifice to the lungs. . 
A free use was made of it all the night ; uie 
liquid in a vessel was rather inconvenient, a 
rag was wet, he said he received it stronger 
from the rag than any other way. My son 
lefl him in the morning more comfortable than 
he had been for several days. The use of it 
was continued, and the sick -man's health im- 
proved, to the astonishment of all who saw 
him. The above, together with the certifi- 
cate, are the facts as they took place ; and 
the young man's health has improved so much 
in the short space of time, that he is able to 
transact business, and ' do some labor eveiy 
day, at the date of this communication. 

I hope that a further trial will be made by 
those afflicted with disordered lungs and the 
result published, as the ingredient is so cheap» 
and the application so simple and easy, and 
it is obtainable by every person in every sit- 
uation of life. I hope that this case may be 
published in every Jounial, as there was no 
other medicine used and the effect was so 
salutary. Yours, respectfully, 

James Walker. 

Fryeburg, Me., Aug. 3, 1833. 

Certificate. — ^I hereby certify that I was 
taken sick the sixth day of April, 1833, with 
an inflammatory fever, us my physician 
called it. My complaint was a pain in the 
leil side, in the greatest extreme, which 
caused an inflammation on my lungs, which, 
of course, ulcerated, attended with a distress* 
ing cough, which brought up the matter that 
had suppurated upon my lungs in such quan- 
tities that I was almost strangled by the dis-> . 
charge. I was sick nearly three months ; 
was so much' reduced that I could not sit in 
a chair without being supported by one per- 
son, while another made my bed. I called 
a second physician, who met my former doc- 
tor ; they examined my case and considered 
it doubtful. I followed the direction of both 
tlie gentlemen, but my lungs were so dis- 
eased that I grew worse every day. My - 
case was now considered hopeless. My 
doctor told me he could do no more for me. 
At this stage of my disorder I was advised 
by my uncle Walker to inhale the fume of 
chloride of lime, which I did, and received 
immediate relief. About the 25th of June« 
when I was at the lowest, some days I 
brought up more than two quarts of matter 
from my lunffs in the course of 24 hoars ; 
but afler inhaling the fume of the lime a 
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icoininanicatioD, aavigtble by steamboats, between 
Kingeton and Montreal, a dietanee of 270 milee, adda^ 
From what I bave seen and heard, I am fully of 
the opinion that unless the state of New York re* 
duces the Canal toll greatly on all produce coming 
to the sea-board markets, tho internal comrouniea. 
tion in the.Canadas will be the means of drawing a 
▼cry considerable portion of your western produce 
to Montreal. While I was there a considerable quan. 
tity came in direct from Ohio, via the Weltand Ca- 
nal ; and I understood that the importation this year 
had increased, in the article of Bour, over one hun*' 
drcd. per cent. ; aqd on most articles exceeded fifty 
per cent. This ought to be looked to in season, be; 
fore the trade is diverted. The present eitttation of 
the canal fund^ will certainly enable the state to make 
a large reduction from the present tariff. 

Utiea and Schenectady Railroad. — We laain that 
the Chancellor yesterday informed the' counsel for 
both parties, that the injunction against the Com. 
missioners, which had been applied for by Thomas 
R. Walker, would be denied : And that at the open. , 
ing of the court on Tuesday next, he shimld be pre. . 
pared to give his reasons at length upon most, If not 
all, of the questions which had been discussed On* 
the argument. The election for directors will of 
course be held this day, pursuant to notice.i-^ Albany 
Argus of Saturday.] 

A fow days sinc^, two cars laden with bricks* ' 
weighing aftoKether more than eight ton$r were- 
taken by one horse, the whole length of the 
Westchester railroad, three miles of whieh 
have a grade g^ forty feet in the mile. On an- 
oidinary road, this weight would hftYe re. 
quired a bout six^ en horses. 

We are informed that the stockholders of the 

£>rtKent Railroad assembled atKeesevttle on 
e 14th instant, and made choioe of the foUoW* 
inK Directors : 

Elkanah Watson, Richard Keese, Aaron 
Ward, Josiah Fisk, Charles M. Watson, Peter 
Comstock, Robert Gilchrist, John Townsrnd^ 
William L. Strong, Ezra Williams, Richard P. 
Hart, David MilUgan, Oliver D. Peabody. 

We understand, says the Albany Evening 
Journal, that the follo^ving gentlemeif were* - 
this day, elected Directors of the Sehenectttdy . 
and Utaca Railroad : 

CTftea.— Alfred Munson, Nicholas Devereaux* 
Henry Seymour. 

Herkimer. — ^Nathaniel S. Benton. 

Montgomery, — T. A^ Stoutenburgh^ 

Sehenectady,'^A}oiao C. Paige. 

A/6iiiiy.— John Townsend, Lewis Benedict^ 
Erastus Coming, James Porter. 

Dutchess. -^^Bmes Hooker. 

iVeio- ForAc.— John Mason, Churchill C. Cam. 
breleng. 

To the Editorof the American Rmlroad Jonmal : 

Sir, — Could you not, consisteikt with ^oiir 
arrangements, insert in your next number the 
truly eloquent Address of Judge Story on the 
Consecration of the Auburn Cemetery, the 
description of which appeared in yoiir last Jour^ 
nal. I file your paper,. and should wish to^re. 
serve an eflVision which does so much credit to. 
the Christian and accomplished scholar. By so. 
doing, you will oblige more than 

One SVBSCRIBKB. 

August 19, 1833. 

We should be happy to comply with the . 
above request, but are unable so to do, as w\bi 7' 
were obliged to return it to case, being in wtat 
of the letter; not, however, until we h"iii.|H'i^t« 
ed it in three different shiipes» to wit : .in.th<^ . 
New-York Farmer, New- York Ameriean, stid 
Mechanics* Magazine — ^fojr tl|c last of' which * 
we had it stereotyped. It wi^ be found, with 
many other interesting articles, in the Mechii. 
nics' Magaxine, No. 7, for July, or in the New- 
York Farmer, No. 8, for Aupist. 



short space my|cougb abated, and I ceased 
to bring up the matter from my lungs as I 
had done before. I never brought up any 
but once after inhaling the lime ; my health 
improved much fastor than I could expect. 
In sLc days 1 could walkr^about the room ; 
the ninth I walked out of doors ; the twelfth 
I rode a mile on horseback, and now my 
health is fast improving* I made use of ho 
other kind of medicine whatever., 

Caleb Wabkrn, Jr» 
Denmark, Me., July 13, 1833. 

List of New English Patents, [FiOin the 
Repertory of Patent Inventions.] 

Archibald Douglass, of Manchester, in the 
county of I^ancaster, manufacturer, for cer- 
tain improvements on power looms, and the 
shuttles used therein— dated April 30, 1833. 

Charles Collinge, of No. 22, Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, engineer, 
for an improvement .or improvements in the 
making or manufacture of axle-trees-^-dated 
May 2, 1833. 

John Holmes, of Birmingham, in the coun- 
ty of Warwick, engineer, for an improve- 
ment in metallic shanks for buttons---di&ted 
May 4, 1833. 

James Eraser, of Bevis Marks, Saint Mary 
Axe, in the city of LiOndon, engineer, for cer- 
tain improvements in steam boilers, and in 
the arri^igement of the miachinery attached 
thereto, as applicable to land carriages— dated 
May 7, 1833. 

Thomas Spinney^ of Cheltenham, in the 
county of Gloucester, gas engineer, of '' a 
new combination of materials for the manu- 
facture of crucibles, melting pots, and lire 
bricks"— <lated May 11, 1833. 

Louis Paul Lelbrt, late of Grand Couroune, 
near Rouen, France, but now residing in 
Comhill, in the city of London, merchant, 
for certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for making or manufacturing lace, 
commonly called bobbin net. Communicated 
by a foreigner — dated May 22, 1833. 

James Noble, of Little [lorton, . in the pa- 
rish of Bradford, in the West Riding of the 
county of York, worsted spinner, for a ma- 
chine for* combing wool and other fibrous ma- 
terials—dated April 25, 1833. 

Christopher Robinson, of Athlone, in the 
county of Roscommon, in Ireland, for certain 
new or improved machinery for transferring 
caloric from aeriaform or fluid bodies to other 
bodies of the like description, and applicable 
to .other useful purposes— dated May 2, 1833. 

Henry Jones and^Thomas Jones, both of 
Marple, in the county of Chester, weavers, for 
a ceilain method of expanding or stretching 
cloth, and. keeping it even during the process 
of weaving, and of preserving the selvages 
thereof— dated May 4, 1833. 

William Norvell, of the town aud county 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, engineer, for an 
improvement of the machinery now in use 
formaking strands from the yams, and lay- 
ing ropes by such machinery, at one and the 
same time— dated May 7, l'833. 

Willifini Gruhaii), jr., of the city of Glas- 
sow, cotton spinner and power loom manu- 
facturer, for a self-acting temple to bo used 
in the operations of weaving by power or 
hand loom. Communicated by a foreigner 
—dated May 22, 8133. 

Pbkhium Wike.— At the second fair of the 
C^rna Agrieultural Society, the wine that ob. 
Cained the premium was made of grapes from 
a seedling vine of a very flourishing growth. 



Patent granted to David Redmund, London, 
for Improvements in the Steam Engine* 
[From the Repertory of Patent Inven- 
tions.] 
This invention has to do with the boiler 
only. It is portable, -and intended to suit 
any fire-place that it might be applied to in 
domestic or other purposes. It consists of a 
series of chanibers exposed to the action of 
heat by a corres{>onding series of Hues. 

The chambers are made of rolled copper 
or other suitable metal. The side pieces 
are formed into -semi-circular half tubes, sepa- 
rated froni each other by sharp doublings of 
the metal/sb as to present, alternate semi -cir- 
cles and acute angled in the edge. Resting 
on the ftame, it appears to be supported by 
so many arches^ which* give it strength and 
solidity. Theser side pieces arc so construct- 
ed that the points of one shall meet the cen- 
tres of the semi-circle in the other: the ends 
of these side pieces being made to overlap 
each other from the ends of the chambers. 

The top is of rolled metal, and hollowed, 
or channelled^, or fluted, as the side pieces ; 
the bottom is of cast metal and troughed out 
in a correspohtling manner. When two 
of these charobeirs are placed together, the 
semi-circular iluttngs form oomplete tubes, 
and while the chambers have -direct access 
to the supply ^of water, and unite in a com- 
mon egress for the escape of steam, the tubes 
or flues have a similar communication with 
the sou'rce of heat, tuad. its circulation is sim- 
ilarly promoted. ' " • 

The whole is' fixed in a^ very strong case 
of iron for the preventioh of accidents, and 
the increase of heat. The patentee prefers 
a fire, the bass of which are semi-cyUndrical 
tubes. 

The claim is made {ot the boiler as above 

described. 

' ■ I 111 II ■ f > 

[Prom the Albany Argus,] 

Deposits or tub Ciibnanoo Casal Fund. — Ye«. 
terday was tlus day specified in the Comptroller's 
advertisement, for opening the proposals for the de- 
posits of the money loaned for the construction of the 
Chenange canal. The following offers for the^depo- 
site were received, viz: 

From the Madison County Bank, Cazenovia, &>r 
either 40 or $50,000, an interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent, per annum. 

From the Broome County Bank, fiinghamton, for 
#50,000, an interest at the rate of 4 3-4 per cent. 

From the Canal Bank of Albany, for #40,000, at 
4 1J2 per cent., and for $50,000, at 4 3^ per cent. 

From the Ontario Branch Bank, Utica, for the 
whole sum, #90,000, or either sum separately, 5 per 
cent, per annum. 

' From the Merchants' & Mechanics* Bauk of Troy, 
for $40,000, at 5 per cent., and for #50,000, at 5 3.8 
per cent. 

The terms offered by the Merchants* Sl Mechanics* 
Bank of Troy, being, for the whole sum, the most 
favorable to the interests of the fund, the Commis- 
sionera of the Canal Fund determined to give the de- 
posite, $90,000, to that bank. 

The deposite of the amount of the premium, #15,- 
000, obtained on the #100,000 loaned for the Che. 
nango Canal, was given a few weeks since to the 
Ontario Br. Bank, at an interest of 5 per cent, per an* 
num^ : The act for the construction of the canal, re- 
quiring that all premiums obtained upon the stock is. 
sued, should be deposited in some bank, and not 
be drawn upon, except to pay the interest upon the 
money borrowed. 

The deposite given yesterday to the Merchants' &. 
Mechanics* Bank of Troy, und for which an interest 
of 5 and 5 3-8 per cent, is paid quarterly, is made on 
condition that the principal is to be drawn fur as the 
same may be wanted for the construction of the Che- 
nango canal. 

Rideatt Canal. — A correspondent of the Commer. 
cial Auvertiser, who dates from "Lake Ontario,** 
after giving a description of the Rideau Canal, which, 
in connexion with lakes and rivers, forms a water 
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LITEBABY NOTICES. 
TbB PotfTHUMOUS WoAU OF TBB JLATB Rt. RkT. 

Jowf HcNKY HoBAiT, D. D. BM-^p of the Fro<<«. 
itfiit Bfiuofol Church of N, Y. with a Memoir of 
At> Idfei hy the Rev. Wm. BcuRtAN, D. D«, itec^or 
•/ THMity Church, New York. Z vola. 8vo. N. Y. 
Smordc, Stanford ^ Co. — Although three years htve 
eUpfed eince death anatehed from the midatofus 
one for wboBi'-io judge from hia unbroken frame of 
hodji and of mind, hia inceaaaat activity and energy, 
and hia yet fresh and ardent feelinga— many years of 
OMMt boooiable and auceeasful exertion in the holieat 
of voe^tiona, aeemed atill in roaenre, — the name of 
Bishop Hobart ia never yet pronounced without awa 
kening anew those deep regrets, and that sense of 
individual bereavement, which hia too early fate 
called forth in almoat every member of hia eongre- 
gation throughout this widespread diocese. Though 
later, therefore, than originally contemplated by his 
biographer, this Memoir of the life of Biahop Ho. 
bart, and the two accompanying volomea of hia Ser. 
moos, are yet in time to operate upon tho sympathies 
which bis loss excited in so remarkable a degree. 
They will be welcome to the memhers of the com. 
immion of which he was ao able and loved a chiefs 
they abottld be welcome to all, of whatever commu. 
liiou, who know how to honor truth, eamestneaa, 
ability, and, above all, fearlessneaain the fulfilment 
of the du'iea of a Soldier of the Cross. Dr. Berrian*s 
Mcflioir aims not to produce effect by any elaborate 
euloey, or swelling periods. It is an honest narra. 
tive of a life and career which could not be comme* 
morated with tinael ornament, without impairing 
their truth and effect. It ia a frank exposition of the 
character of one who was himself frank« almoat to a 
fault ; who waa, indeed, ever too much in earnest to 
be otherwise than firank : and we offer our thanka to 
'the reverend author of the Memoir for thus prepar* 
uig it. He has, too, we think* in the account which 
it waa indiapenaable for him to givo, of aome of the 
leadkif eontroveraiea in which the Bishop was en- 
gaged, acquitted himself with fairness to all partiea, 
•iding, aa from hia aasociation and wellJinowo opiif 
ione, it waa asatter of courae he should do, with the 
Bishop, but not stating the less impartially the argu. 
ratnta of bis opponents. There is, however, want 
of method and arrangement in the Memoir, eapeci. 
aHy aa to the manner of introducing some of the 
foreign correspondence of the Bishop ; whii^h is in. 
terspersed without any order or connection, and 
frequently to the interruption of the courae of the 
narrative. We have not room for many extracts, 
but we cannot refuse to ourselves, and to the many 
wanD friends of the Rev. CoaNKUUs R. Di^ffis, too 
early lost to them and to the Church, the pleasure of 
making public a letter from him to the Bishop, which 
we find in the Memoir. Those who knew Mr. Duffie, 
will see in this letter the purity, gentleness, and ain. 
cerity, which made up the loveliness of his character. 
The object of this letter is explained by its import. 

•*iVeu).Yorit, Ociohcr 10, 1821. 

** RiQiiT Rsv. Sir — I come to give you notice of 
my desire to prosent myself a j a candidate for holy 
ordera, and of my readincas to enter upon such pre. 
paraCorv exercises aa you may appouit. 

** If the time of life at which I have arrived ia not 
without dtaadvsntages, I believe it has broagbt a due 
•eBOT of the responsibility of the sacred oiBce, and of 
the importance of deliberating well before it is as- 
•umed. 1 hope I have not deceived myselt in judg. 
ifig of the motives which govern me ; but lest I may 
have overiooked any objection to the reasonableness 
of my intention, or to the prospect of my usefulness, 
I submit my purpose, with entire deference, to your 
consideration and revision. 

*•! cannot, however, avoid perceiving that the 
evemavf my life for some time past, and the disposi. 
tiona they have produced in my mind, tend strongly 
19 point out the pnth I have chosen ; and aa far as 



these may be regarded «a indicationa preceedlDgfrom 
the Spirit of God, I am compelled, though it be with 
apprehenaion and Self-diatrust, tojaUow their influ- 
ence. 

**A few years of practical acquaintance with the 
world, by sbowip|[ me that fortane and the fairest 
prospetiB were olien vain and deceptive, and thai 
even success and proaperity were less to. be desired, 
than feared for their tendency to make Dien forgetful 
of themselves, had forced upon me a aober, and per- 
haps a severe estii^ate of life. But that last and most 
overwhelming of all earthly bereavements which I 
have recently suffered, has made me feel the uncer- 
tain tenure even of the most chensbed end valued 
happiness, and by disconnecting me in a great mea. 
euro from the ordinary motives u> exertion, haa ta. 
ken from me all inclination or ability -for mere woT^d* 
ly pursuits. 

** It is now not less necessary to my health and 
tranquility, than to my senae of duty, that I should 
place before me aome great and useful object, in the 
prosecution of which I may occupy my time *nd my 
ttioughts ; and I am confirmed in believing the one 
which I have now in view to be thatto which, in the 
providence of God, I am called, because in no other 
can I be sure of (he permanent approbation of my own 
mind, or find motives sufficiently powerful to excite 
its exertions. 

^ li' you,. Right Rev. Sir, shall approve my decl. 
sion, my former habits of study will be revived and 
pursued with a dilligence proportioned to the im. 
portance oft icir object; and though I do not expect 
by tbeae means to escape from, the recollections 
which depress me, yet I hope they will becotnie les« 
painful by being improved ta the aaipe great pur- 
pose. - " • 

** My highest wishes will be gratified, if I shall be 
able to fill up the residue of my life in the conscien. 
ious endeavour to incite ail within my power to 
the love and service of Him who has ever continued 
(o rae the conviction and acknowledgment of his in. 
finite wisdom and goodness ; and who has made me 
to aee and to know that in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
there is unfailing support under all the circumstauces 
in life, as well as abounding consolation and triumph 
or the morul hour^ 

**I beg you to excuse the deti^ila of motives and 
views into which this letter has extended, but which 
I thought necessary, to enable you to come to a pro- 
per determination upon the aubject of it. — With per. 
feet reapect, I am, Right Rev. Sir, your most obedi- 
ent servant, Coaifcuus R. Duftie.*' 

We make only one more extract, and that one 
tending to aet the character of the Bishop forth in a 
point oi view, which to us always rendered it so 
attractive.>-a acorn of all compromise or equivoca- 
tion, when truth and character were concerned. 

The annual Convention of the diocese was held 
shortly after his return [from Europe.} The feehngs of 
the clergy and laity from all partsof the State were in 
ontson with those which prevailed in the city,and there 
was therefore a general desire to make a public de- 
monstration of them on this interesting occaaion. But 
though there were none who did not wish, to unite in 
thts testimony of gratitude for the happy return of 
the Bishop, yet there were a few who, not agreeing 
with him in aome of his opinions, and in the main 
pointa of his policy, were anxioua that the resolaiions 
should be so framed as merely to express their sen. 
timsnts of personal attachment and respect, and their 
high sense of his usefulness, piety, and worth.— 
With a view, therefore, to render it an unanimous 
act, some of his friends, who agreed with him in ail 
points, unhappily yielded to this considerstion, and 
in a spirit of accommodation, as unusual as it was 
imwiae, drew them up in such a vsgue and general 
form as deprived them of all the force, character, 
and value which could make them worthy oF hia ac 
ccptance* The Bishop hsd met his clergy end peo. 
pie with a generous warmth, which waa most cor. 
Jially reciproeated. He knew that, with very few 
exceptions, they were of one heart and one oouL He 
knew on what accounts he was partieularly distin. 
^uished and esteemed. Any good and amiable pre. 
late, however weak, irresolute and wavering, might 
have received this praise, and therefore, on the day 
after the resolutions were adopted, lie rose in hit 
place, and in the bitterness of a jealous and wounded 
.iffection rejected it with scorn. Never did I heal 
any person, in voice, manner, or expression, so elo- 
quent. It WRS all nature, feeling, and paasion. 
^vroughtup to the highest pitch, lie representot! 
this proceeding as a crafty device of his opposors, 
md an act of wes k compliance on the part of hii- 
triends. Under the appearance of congratutatior 
laad praise, it left out all those notices of the chane- 



tofiatic and prbmineM points in hia prineiplat «ad 
policy wiiich it had been tho laboura of his Uh to 
extend, through good and evil report^ and in whieb 
he placed hia glory and hia pride. It neither ex- 
hibited him as he waa known at homey not as he waa 
valued abroad. It was not agroeable to the just and 
affectionate tribute which had boon presented to bim 
onhiadep&rtuce,nor was it the- kind of comaonda^ 
tioa which He coveted on his return. It waa a dilu- 
ted and weakened praise, whieb waa in no way ap- 
plicable to one who bad always stehimad the cur- 
rent of popular opinion^ and So thereforo roqaosced 
that the resolution abOuld be expunged from the 
minutes. 

This is the mere faint and imperfect recolleetiom 
of a apeech wMco was aobo)d.and powerful, aa to 
bow the hearts of the whole assembly as of one maik. 
The justness abd force of it were in the main univer- 
sally, felt. The particular friends of the Bisbop w«re 
grieved at the pain which they bad given him,and mor- 
tified by the error into which they had fallen. Tbe 
resolutions were modified in such a way as to give 
them an appropriate character; and this feaneaa 
vindication of his Xame, so far from being regarded 
as a display of arrogance* and pride, was oply consid- 
ered as a proof of that elevation of mind which glo- 
ries in an honorable courae, ratner than in undistsn- 
gutshing and popular appiauae. 

Trb DAVOHTKR*a .Own Book; or Practical Hinto 

from a Father to a Daughter* 1 vol. Boston, Lillt, 

Wait, Colmazc A HoLDXN.*.We find a great matty 

things in this pretty volume to approveT-iuifte abso. 

lately to disapprove ; but some to doubt about. We 

doubt, for. instance,^ whether the recommeadatioiis 

whijch regard reading, society, and amusements, be 

not too 9trait.laced — whether they do not inhibit eti- 

joyments which are not morally wrong and do not 

necessarily lead to moral wrong, and withctat 

which it may be, that this would be but a sour and 

austere world to the young ; and such a world, it 

may be humbly assumed, it was not by its beneficent 

Creator intended to be. We spesk with hesitation, 

for we know how difficult it is to mark the line when 

amuaement ceases to be properly allowable : yet wa 

speak with some confidence, too, when we say, that 

virtually to proscribe from a course of reading for 

females, all dramatic writera, eve?) Shakapearet and 

from their amusement, all dancing, except with their 

own sex, and that in private, is to deprive them of 

rational and harmless sources of . instnietioa and 

recreation. From the chapter on converaation, we 

make a long extract ; for we think it inculcates bap^ 

pily the principles and the restraints which should 

govern th»t inestimable privilege : 

Let me caution you to beware of talking too nnicb. 
If you do not talk to the purpose, the leas you Bay 
the better; but even if you do, and if withal, yen 
are gifted With the best powers of conversation, it 
will be wise for you to guard against tbe inputntioa 
of excessive loquacity, I would not, by any meanot 
have you vield to a prudish reserve ; but I know not 
whether that were a more offensive extreme than to 
lAooopolixe the conversation of a whole circle- You 
are to remember that as the gift of speech ia coou 
nion to all, ao there are few who are not inclined 
to use it; and it is a rare case indeed, that yon 
will meet with an individual who wilt feel aatla. 
fied to sit down and hear another talk continually, 
and have the conversation addressed to himeel^ 
without bearing any part in it. But, at any rate, 
you are never to make yourself very eonapicuooe in 
converaation, without due regard to circuroatancea- - 
If, for instance, you are among persona who are 
your superiors in age or atanding in society, tbere 
must be strong eircumstanoes to justify you in ^Mnr* 
ing more than a moderate share in tbe conTersatien. 
And if you should acttully take th lead in it, let it 
appear manifest that it ia not because you are pre* 
diaposed to do so, but becauae it is the wish of othem 
thst you should. If you talk out of proportion to 
your relative circumstances, even though it aboiild 
be to the amusement or edification of those who lie. 
ten, it is more than probable that it will be set down 
to the ecore of vanity. It were far better to ^eave a 
circle, wishing, from whst you have aetttally eeid« 
that you had said more, than out of patience witb 
you for having talked ao murh« 

It is only an extension of the thought to which X 
have just adverted when I remark farther, that yon 
4hottld beware of talking without reflection, or wbeA 
* yon have nothing to aay. Ii is far better to be ailent 
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thib to talk in - this manner, or in these circum. 
•tsiicet ; for yoa cannot hope to edify any one, and 
you certainly eipoeo youraelf. Let the mibject be 
what it may, accustom yonraelf always to reflect be. 
fore yon speak ; to other words, to have thoughts 
before you utter them. Vuu cannot look around in 
society, without- perceiving that incautious speaking 
is ,one ot the most fruitful source^ of mtschict. 
Whether you aro discussing a grave subject, or talk. 
ing about the most, familiar occurrencod of life, let 
it be a rule from which you never deviate to say 
nothing . without reflection. You may easily form 
this habit, and the advantage of it will be incalcula- 
ble; or you may perhaps, with still greater -ease, 
form the opposite habit, and it will "not improbably 
subject you to serious evils as long as you live. 

Take care that yon never subject jrourself to the 
charge of egotism* This is apt to be a consequence 
of excessive garrulity ; for there are few persons 
who talk a great deal, that do not find it convenient 
to magnify their own 'importance. And let me say 
that this is a foible which is more liitely to escape 
the observation of the- person who-is subject to it 
than almost -any otfaieir ; and yet there is perhaps no 
other which by every one else is -nnore easily detect, 
ed ; and, I may add, none which eicites more uni- 
versal disgust. Guard your lips, then," whenever 
you find it in your heart to make yourself the herb, 
me of your own story. Never say any thing ol 
youreelf which ev4%n indirectly involves commends, 
tion,- unless under circumstances of very rare occur. 
rence. tf you watch the operations of your heart, 
you will probably be surprised. to find how* strong is 
the propensity to bring one's'self into view, as often 
and to as great advantage as possible.. Whenever 
3rott can illustrate any subject- on which you may be 
conversing by a reference to ihe experience of any 
one else, it is better, in all ordinary cases, to avail 
yourself of it, than to refer even indirectly to your. 
own. I have known some persons, Who have mani. 
fesled a strange kind of egotism, in speaking free, 
ly and unnecessarily of their own past errors ; when 
it appeared to me that genuine humility should have 
led. them to silent repentanc<>. You may rest assur. 
ed that it is an exceedingly difficult thing to allude 
aqeb either to one*p own faults or excellencies; dif. 
ficult, I mean, without leaying an impression that it 
is the oflispring of a foolish self.complacePcy ; in 
other words, without getting, and deservedly getting, 
the character of an egotist. 

Avoid even the appearance of pedantry. If you 

are conversing with persons of very limited attain. 

meats, you will make yourself far more acceptable 

as well as useful to them, by accommodating your. 

Mlf to their capacities, than by compelling Uiem to 

listen to what they cannot understand. X do not say 

that you may not in some instances make them stare 

at your supposed wisdom, and perhaps they may even 

<2uote you as an oracle of learning ; but it is much 

more probable that even they will smile at such an 

exhibition as a contemptible weakness. With thr 

intelligent and discerning, this eflect certainly will 

be produced ; and that whether your pretensions to 

learning are well founded or not : the aimple fact 

that you aim to appear learned, that you deal much 

in allusions to the classics or the various departments 

of tcienee, with an evident intention to display your 

familiarity with them, will be more intolerable than 

even absolute ignorance. If you are really a profi. 

cient in science or literature, you need have no ap. 

prehension that your acquisitions will not be known 

without yonr making a formal proclamation of them. 

If you are only a superficial student, and make pre. 

tensions to learning which your acquirements do not 

justify, yeu will inevitably have to encounter a morti. 

fying defeat ; for you may set it down that in colti. 

vaied society you will pass for nothing more than you 

are really worth. My advice to you is, to acquire 

atf much useful information as you can, and to use it 

in convemation where there is manifestly occasion 

lor it ; but in no case whatever to volunteer a learned 

remark where there is no higher purpose to be an. 

•wered than mere personal display. And never ven. 

ture on a subject, especially with an air of confidence 

and erudition, upon which you are conscious your 

attainments are too shallow to justify it. It is an ex. 

perioient always fraught with danger; and many in* 

atances hi ve I known in which it has resuked in a 

bomiliating exposure bot'i ot ignt ra ice and weak. 

neaa. You ae at liberty, Indeed, lo converge upon 

attbj<«cts on wh e t you are not well informed ; tJii.*^ 

aa I have elsewhere intimated, is one importa a 

meant of increasing your information : but, in every 

auoh case, r'o not attempt to get more credit for in. 

tellii^ttce than you really deserve: do not assume 

the eijr of a teacher when > on are consciora that the 

aCiitude of a Learner belongs lo you. In this respect, 



ts well as in every other, honesty is the safest and 
best policy. 

Let me caution you still further against a habit of 
light conversation. I have known young females 
with whom'thia habit had become so confirmed, that 
it seemed as if they could scarcely speak but to trifle; 
and who would even choose to remain silent, rather 
than join in conversation in which their favourite pas. 
sion could not be indulged. 'You cannot contiact 
such a habit but at the expense of forfeiting the es- 
teem of the wise and go«Ml, of sacrificing true dig. 
nity of character, and throwing yourself into a cur. 
rent of temptation in which there is every j>robahili. 
ty that you will be irrecoverably lost. Scarcely any 
habit more than this imparts a disrelish for the socio. 
ty of ail except triflers, and hardens the heart against 
the influences of religion. ' I do not wish ever to 
sec you gloomy, or Austere, or spiritless ; but as you 
value all that is moat precious in time and eternity, 
I pray you never to give yourself up lo a habit of 
levity. Avoid even the most distant approach to it; 
for it is the nature of' every habit, and especially of 
this, to. make an -insidious beginning, and to grow 
strong by indulgence. If you are thrown into com. 
pany in which jc is the fashion to trifle, get out of it 
as soon «s possible ; and while you are in it, have 
decision enoug:h to let it appear that you are not in 
you^favoorite element ; and if yo\t should even have 
so much as to express your disapprobation, and to 
administer a gentle yet dignifivd reproof, I venture 
ta say, that the greatest trifljer in the circle would re. 
speet you the more- for it. There is no apology to 
be made for such a habit oh the ground of constitu. 
tion, education, or eny thing else ; and if you yield 
to it, I muse again remind you that you do it at the 
expense of character, usefulness, and happiness. 

Be careful also how you indulge in sarcasm. If 
you are constitutionally inclined to this, you will 
find there is no ijoint in your character which needs 
to be more faithfully guarded. *There are some few 
cases in which severe irony may be employed to ad. 
vantage ; cases in which \ice and error will shrink 
before it, when they will unhesitatingly confront 
evefy other species of opposition. But it too often 
happens that those who possess this talent use it too 
indiscriminately ; and even more frequently tt> con. 
found modest and retiring virtue, than to abash bold 
and insolent vice. But be assured that it is a con. 
temptible triumph. that^is gained, when, by the force 
of sarcasm, the lips of a deserving individual are 
sealed, and the countenance crimsoned with blushes. 
And there are only a few cases — cases in which the 
cast of character is peculiar — ^that will warrant the 
use of this weapon against vice itself. You may 
take it for granted, in all ordinary cases in which a 
sarcastic iremark has done its ofKce, that you have 
excited feelings of no very friendly character to. 
warda yourself^ You may be flattered by the com. 
pliment which you imagine those around you are 
paying to your wit, but it were more reasonable for 
you to grieve at the reflection that you have not im 
probably lost a friend. 

In connection with sarcasm as displayed towards 
those with whom you converse, let me say a word 
}n respect to your treatment of .absent characters. 
Never volunteer unnecessarily in speaking ill of 
any body. Vou may indeed be placed in circum. 
stances in which it may be proper and even necessa. 
ry that yuu should express an unfavourable opinion 
of characters ; that you should state facts concern- 
ing them of the most disagreeable nature. But whaf 
I object to is that you should do this when circum. 
stances do not require it, and when no good will be 
likely to result from it ; for it at once indicates a bad 
disposition, and is a means by which that disposition 
will gain strength. But in no case allow yourself to 
make any imfavourable representation of a charac. 
tor, unless you have ample evidence that is accordant 
wiUi truth. By neglecting to observe this direction, 
you may do an injury to an innocent person, which i! 
will afterwards never be in your power to retrieve, 
and acquire for yoursotf the reputation of a slanderer. 
There is an idle way of discussing characters, in 
which less is usually meant than meets the ear. and 
which of^n seems resorted to merely for the sake 
of filling up the time. Remember that if you allow 
yourself to join in this kind of conversation, you aU 
ways do it at the hazard of making for yourself ene. 
mies; for though your remarks may be mado with 
perfectly harmless intentions, and may convey no 
bad impressions to the individual to whom they nre 
addroased, yet when they reach the ear of the per 
son who is the subject of tlicio, unaccompanied by 
the manner in which they were uttered, and not im. 
probably in an exai^gerated form, they will almost uf 
course be regarded as indicating diminished friend 
ship, if not decided hostility. Above all, never ven 
ture cen«iOrtous remarks upop characters whtn you 



are thrown among stnn^ers. Manyinstaneei hmw 
occurred in which an mdividuaUvho has veatured 
upon this experiment has aflerwarda made the mor« 
tii'ying discovery that the person who was the sub. 
ject of his remarks was listening to them ; or if no% 
;hat they were heard by some relative or near friend. 
The only prudent course in such clrcumetaacea* 
is to say nothing which will expose your own (eeU 
ings or the feelings of others in view of any disclo. 
sure that may be made. 

Th£ TkSTIMONT of NATVaS AHU RBVieLSTlON TO 
TBB BeiNO, PxaFKCTIONS, AND GOVKKMMKNT OF GoO, 

by HsNar Fergus, DumfexJUne; 1 vol. PhUadtU 
ffhuft Key St Biddle. — The chief aim of this publica* 
tion is to answer and refute the objections sometimsts 
urged against the attributes, and even the being of 
the Deity — from the existence in the world of moral 
and physical evil, from '* the structure of the earth, 
the qualities of some of the inferior animals, and the 
vices and miseries of mankind.*' As these are topics, 
however, which no finite understanding can compre* 
hend, and much less explain, the utmost that can be 
hoped from the attempt to reconcile apparent contra* 
dictions in a system vastly above our scrutiny, is|by 
a train of logical deductions, to make that appear 
probable to the understatiding, which the heart, when 
rightly touched, adopta without misgiving. AAer 
Paley*s Natural Theology, there is not much left to 
be said on that branch of the subject, and according, 
ly the author has availed himself occasionally of his 
labors, and of those of others who have touched the 
same matters, while he has fortified the lessons of Na. 
ture by the proofs from Revelation. Altogether this 
is a book likely to be useful, for it is of moderate size, 
and is attractive, as mere reading, by its style and 
mode of illustrating the main argument. 

The Rudiments of Latin Grammar; by Thomas 
RuDDiMAN ; Ufiih a Complett System of Prosody an- 
nexed. By William Burke, Principal of the Seminary 
of Richmond, (Va.) Richmond, Samuel Shefiierd ft 
Go. — This Btrikes us as a good Grammar, particu. 
larly in its prosody, which is carefully prepared and 
intelligently explained. It is in prosody, too, that 
American classical instruction most neads improve, 
ment. We willingly infer from the care obviously 
bestowed upon this part by Mr. Burke, that it is 
called. for by the increasing demand for such know, 
ledge. 

Mary of Burgundy ; or the Revolt of Grbmt : 

by the Author of * Richelieu.'— As a historical novel 
writer, Mr. James is certain!) far in advance of any 
of (ho competitors for the mantle of Sir Walter. His 
first effort in * Richelieu' was honored, if we mistake 
not, with the warm commendation of the great mas* 
ter himself; and his last production previous to this, 
^ Henry Masterton,* was very generally admired. A 
perusal of the first volume of * Mary of Burgundy,' 
induces us to believe that the work will be as great a 
favorite as any that has preceded it from the same . 
hand. The style at the commencement is so blose 
an imitation of that of Scott, as almost to ex- 
cite a smile occasionally in the reader ; but aa the 
story proceeds, and the writer warms with the crea. 
tious of his funcy, he dresses them out in colors 
from his own mind, and succeeds at last, as beeom. 
eth all true story tellers, so to interest his hearer, 
that he forgeU the narrator, and fights, loves, robs, 
eats, and drinks, as the good people do with whom 
ho is for the time associated. 

It has often occurred to u?, that the materials out 
of which Mr. James haa built up hi^ fiction of the 
Revolt of Ghent, ofler the finest subjects for a etHk* 
ing book that history presents. For, did any man of 
half his genius take the pains to rescue the cause of 
the trading classes of Europe, in the struggle for 
liberty with a semi.barbaror.s nobility, that Scott has 
done to hallow those feudal oppressors, in our asso- 
ciations of everything that is dazzling in action, and 
romantic in feeling-^he would build up a monument 
of heroism for the world, i(nd of glory to himself 
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npm . enTiable. even than that whieh iimnortalizee 
th$ S6oftiih'fiU>ceacci&. It was among those claeses 
at%matized as ** money.getting burghers," by the ra- 
pBcious marauderB whose noble occupation it was to 
cut .their purse-strings, that the spirit of liberty — 
the last records of the lost rights of men — were cbe. 
rished and preserved in feudal Europe. It was 
nmong them too, chiefly, that, next to the clerical 
miikst the little intelligence that was scattered 
abroad was diflfused : and thoiigh they knew not that 
pure light of Freedom which has since been shed' 
abroad upon Ae earth, they were still the medium 
through which those luminous minds, that issued in 
streams of glory from the meridian of Greek and 
Roman civilization, have penetrated through ages of 
darkness and barbarism, to kindle our happier day. 
They kept the sacred fire burning, when the altar 
had grown into contempt; andV though voiceless 
themselves, until the Art of Printing taught them how 
to give utterance to their gathered cry for cmancipa. 
tion, they were stiU the humble instruments through 
which mind called unto mind, through' centuries of 
ignorance and oppression. Blessed be the endeavor 
of him who shall attempt to rescue these calumni. 
ated classes from the forbidding associations with 
which the pen of genius "has too often invested their 
humble fortunes! 

New Woax on Cokstitutional Law. — Messrs. 
Collins & Hannay, of this city, have now in the press 
and will speedily publish, in a duodecimo volume of 
about 300 r'Ces, •* Outlines of the ConMtitutioual 
Jurhprudence. of the United States, designed as a 
Text Book for Lecturers^ as a Class Book for- Acade. 
miss and Common Schools, and as a Manual for 
popular use. By William A. Duer, LL. D., Presi. 
dent of Columbia College.** Thb work was drawn 
up at the request of ** The American Lyceum," com. 
rounicated to the author in a resolution passed at 
rheir last annual meeting in this city in May last^ 
at which time we took occasion to notice and ex- 
press our approbation of the proceeding. The mea. 
sure was understood to have originated from a eon. 
victjon on the part of a respectable and learned 
association of persons, chiefly engaged in the instriic- 
tion of youth, that the study of our political institutions 
ought to be rendered a branch of general education ; 
and that none of the existing treatises on Constitu. 
tional Law were adapted to that purpose. President 
Duer was applied to to prepare a work of a more 
popular character and reduced form ; and was se- 
lected for the task, not merely from his professional 
education and character, but from being known to 
have been engaged in the regular delivery of lectures 
on the subject in Columbia College, where Constitu- 
tional Law forms a part of the studies of the senior 
year. The importance of that study, however, m 
thn country, and at the present moment, we conceive 
to be such as to render it highly desirable that it 
should be more widely diffused and circulated at an 
early age. From the plan of the work, of which we 
have had the opportunity of reading a part in MS., 
the low price at which it will, we understand, be 
offered, and the clearness, method, and skill with 
which it is executed, we think it well calculated for 
the ends for which it is designed ; which not only 
comprehend the instruction of youth, but the informa. 
lion of persons of all ages, who may feel the necessity 
»ra more accurate and fuH knowledge of the princi- 
ples'and powers of the National Government than is 
readily accessibly, except to those conversant with 
iookn of a -professional and technical cbafacter. ' 

In Bell's Weekly Messenger of the 14th, wo are 
lorry to find the death of that accomplished young 
Bobleman, Lord Dover, announced. 

Lord Dover was warmly attached to literary pur- 
luits, and was an author of some' reputation ; his last 
work was ''Correspondence of Horace Waipole 
nrith Sir Horace Mann,*', publiihed from the origi- 
k ■ 



nals in the possession of Earl Waldgravo. ^^ ^^^^ 
wrote the " Life of Frederick the Qretft, King of 
Prussia." 

FOREIGN INTELUGJBNCE. 



By the packet ship Europe, Capt.; Maxwell, we 
have received our regular flies of English papers to 
the 16th ult. 

A.mong the presentations to the K*ng at his Levee 
on 10th July, was that of Joseph M. White, delegate 
from Florida, by the Charge <2* Affaires of the 
United Statea. Mr, VaiL 

The most imtxirtant item of intelligence is a con. 
fifmation of the report received by 'the way of Gibral- 
ter, of the destruction of Dom Miguels Aee^ by Ad- 
miral Napier, the particulars of which will.be found 
below. • . • • . . 

Belgian papers just received state that the new 
terms proposed by the King of Holland as the bases 
of a fmal arbitration are, thai, Belgium shall bear a 
larger proportion of the debt than was at first sug. 
gested, and that till such, adoption he forbears (o say 
a word in the admission of the inderendence of the 
new kingdom. In this proposal may be discerned the 
germs of a fresh 'crop of protocols. 

The Paris papers of Wednesday mention the ar- 
rest, in that capital, of a Polish Prieat, implicated in 
some political designs, and state that several other 
Poles have been ordered to leave Paris. The Cjiam. 
ber of Deputies of Baden have, it appears, passed a 
resolution in reference to the answer of the Grand 
Duke to their address, in which they re-assert that 
any infringement of the.liberty of the press will be 
illegal. 

The Neapolitan and Sardinian governments have 
communicated to the court of Prance their protest 
against the alteration made by the Spanish govern, 
ment in tlie law for reguliiting the auc cession to the 
Crown of Spain. 

The German papers give an aecount of^herecep. 
tion of the Prussian Ambassador at the Porte, where 
heuipears to have been received with special ^arke 
of favor. It is stated that the Saltan ' expressed 
great admiration of the Prussian miliury system, 
and mentioned his intention of sending a number 
of yeung Turks to Berlin to learn the art of war. — 
Advices, from Greece in these Papers represent that 
new kingdom to be in a stale of tranquillity and the 
people to be enthusiastically loyal to their young 
King, who has fixed upon Athens as the place of 
his residence. * 

The dispatches from the Marquis Palmella and 

Colonel Napier, are dated the 30th ult. oflT Lagos. 

These dispatches state, that the^xpedition attempt- 
ed to land, in the first instance, at Villa Real ; this 
was on the 24th. In this Attempt it was opposed by 
the garrison, which consisted of a force of about 12 
or 1400 men. On the demonstration of their opposi- 
tion, however, Csptain Napier immediately drew up 
his ships in line against the batteries of the garri- 
son ; and after a brief cannonading, the garrison, 
it appears, being divided in opinion, part of the 
troops fled from the town, and part declared for 
Donna Maria. After a short interval, however, 
a portion of the troope who had retired from the 
garrison, returned and joined the troops of the 
Queen ; making the number of these adherents about 
600. Count Villa Flor having taken the necessary 
measures for securing the possession of the town, 
and having left therein a sufiicient number of men, 
divided the remainder of his force into two divisions. 
With one of these divisions the Count directed his 
march to the north, in pursuit of the Miguelite Go. 
vernor, Count Molellos. towards Beja, in the pro. 
vince of Alemtejo, in which province the inhabitants 
are said to be strongly in favor of the Queen. The 
inhabitants of Villa Real and its neighborhood, vo- 
luntarily assisted them with 400 horses. 

The other division, headed by the Marquis of Pal 
mella, marched westward, through Tavira and Faro, 
to Lagos. At Tavira and Faro ihey were joined by 
the garrisons, and joyfully received by the iuhahi- 
lauts. Deputations and addresses were received 
from all the towns and principal villages near which 
they passed, and the Constitutional flag of the Queen 
was universally hoisted throughout the whole of the 
kingdom of the Algarves. 

1 bus, the last accounts leave the Marquis of Pal- 
mella at Lagos ; having succeeded, without blood- 
shed, in placing the ancient kingdom of Alffarves 
under the rule of Donna Maria, and having aflorded 



the inhabitants of that rich and important part of 
Portugal the opporttmity of showing their attachment 
to the Constitutional cause. 

At Villa Real they found 30 pieces of cannoa, and 
about jC5,000 in money. 

[From the London Times of I5th July.] 
Nipier (for Captain, or Admiral, or Count, are 
mere^nsignificant designations in comparison with his 
name) has gained a great and decisive victory over 
the Miguelite flecL Seameh only can appreciate the 
merits of this action in a professional point of view * 
they only can understand the difBculy of the combat — 
they only can tell what extraordinary skill and cour- 
age were necessary to undertake the attack and ac- 
complish' the capture of ships of the line by frigates ! 
But all can understand and all admire, in a general 
sense, the gallantry of the enterprixe, and all can see 
that this important victory aflbrds the last and crown, 
ing proof of the immediate necessity of a recognition 
of the rights of the Queen of Portugal. Probably 
while we are still writing Napier has realized his 
ardent hope of planting the standard of Donna Maria 
in the grand.square of Lisbon. 

** Faluoutu, 13th JvLY, — ^The steamer Birming. 
ham. Captain. Beazley, arrived here last evening, 
having on board M. Mendybell, who brought des- 
patches from Lagos, and set off immediately for 
London.- She brings intelligence that the squadron 
under the command of Admiral Napier, three frigates 
and a covette, a brig, and a achooner, sailed from 
Lagos Bay 2d inst. and the following day came in 
sight of the 'Migulite fleet, nine sail rthen caUn.— 
a breeze springing up,' bore down upon them, and 
after a severe action^ succeeded in capturing the Ad. 
miral's ship, Don John. 74 guns ; the Nar Rainha, 
74 ; a large store ship, 53 guns ; the Princess Real, 
frigate, and a corvette, which were all carried into 
Lagos, where they are immediately to be refitted, 
for the service of her Msjesty, Domia Maria. — 
Ofllicefs killed, — Captain George, of the Pedro, 
Admiral's flag ship ; Ceptain Goblet, of the 
Donna Maria ; Lieutenant Miller, marines; the Mas- 
ter of the Rainha da Portugal, and Lieutenant Wool. 
ridge,' Flag Lieutenant, severely wounded, since 
dead. Wounded,-^Captain Napier, JUn., Captain 
Reeves, Lieutenant Edmonds* and Captain Vance|lo, 
of marines, all severely. The loss on the part of 
the Miguelites was very great. 

** The Tagus is blockaded. The number of troops 
which had declared for the Queen at.Algarve, is from 
6000 to 7000 men, and makes the force now under 
Compte Villa Flor about 10,000.** 

On the return of the squadron with tlieir prizes to 
Lagos, the corporate body presented Admiral Na- 
pier with a crown formed of laurel. 

The Paris evening papers of Wednesday say that 
General Romarino had arrived near Bordeaux, with 
200 volunteers for the service of Don Pedro, and 
equipments for 500 more. 

The agenta of Miguel arc very active in London. 
They have purchased four steamers — ^the Lord of 
the Isles, the United Kingdom, and two others— on 
his account. These are to take about 300 sailors on 
board at Plymouth and Portsmouth, and sail imme- 
diately for the Tagus. 

Letters from Madrid state, that the Spanish Gov. 
ernnient have offered assistance to Miguel, npoD 
condition of the Usurper granting a oomprehensive 
amhesty, a constitutional charter, and makin|^ a 
change in his Ministry. Such a charter as King 
Fbroinand would stipulate for, is not very likely, 
we should imagine, to be refused by Miguel. 

Connected with these movements in Spain and Por- 
tugal, is that of a French army of observation, to be 
stationed in the Pyrcnnees^ in order, it is said, to 
counteraet any measures which the Spanish Govern- 
nient may take inbehalf of Miguel. Marshal Clausel 
OS named as tho commander of this force. 

The following sketch of the relative positions, 

population, and resources, of the cities and country 

lately taken from Don Miguel, by the forces of Don. 

na Maria, may be interesting at this moment :-^ 

The little province of Algarve, which formerly 
constituted a part of the Moorish kingdom of that 
name, extended nearly over the whole of the south! 
em coast of Spain, and included a part of Africa, 
though still denominated a kingdom, is very inuoh 
curtailed. It is separated on the north from Alente- 
jo by the mountains of Moncheque and Caldiero, and 
from Spain by the Guadiana; the soutnem part is 
bounded by the Atlamic Ocean. Its situation is pe. 
culiarly favourabia for commeroe, poseessing a 
greater number of good hatboura than any other 
equal portion of the countryi Its greatest length is 
76 miles from east Co west, and from 17 to 30 broadU 
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from north to sduth. It eontainss, 4 cities, 13 towns, 
60 vtUsfss, snd about, 94,000 inhabitants. The 
country, howsTor, wants com, fh>ni neglect of tillage, 
for the land is good, and produces wine, oil, raisins, 
and many other fruits, of which several cargoes are 
yearly- exported ; there Js also a good fishery on 
the coast. Ljigos, formerly the capital otthis king, 
dom, is an ancient city, seated on a bay of the same 
name, naTigable by' the largest ships :>it is 118 miles 
distant south by east ef London, and ^contains nearly 
3000 inhabiUDts: ft is irregularly fortified, and two 
forts defend the harbor. TsTira, the present capital 
of Algarve, is a rather considerable city. It stands 
in a fertile and pleasant neighborhood, 135 miles 
south*east of Lisboni and 58 from Lagos.; it haii an 
•xcelient harbor, and is divided by a river into the 
east and west towns. There are some very old /or- 
tifieations and a castle, besides two forts that defend 
the harbor. Iteontains 1400 housesi and above 5000 
inhabitants. Faro is a city, with modem fortifica. 
tionsand a castle. It ia situated in a level country, 
on a bay 20 miles south by west of Tavira, and haa 
a good but difficult harbor for ships not exceeding 
900 tons burden. It is the see of a bishop, and con. 
tains nearly 5000 inhabitants, who carry on a consi- 
derable trade in wine, salt, frsits, St4:, ' 'Its low situ, 
ation renders it rather unhealthy. It suffered much 
in the great earthquake in 1755, by which' entire 
streeu were converted into ruins. The jurisdiction 
of this district and oity belongs to the Queen- «f 
Portugal, whose ouvidir resides, here, to collect her 
revenues, administer the laws, dss. All these cities 
have a sufficient number-of churches, convents, Slc, 

Caps dk Vbrds. — Capt. Marriner^ of the brig Zip* 

porah, Who left these Island's on the 23d ult, states 

seven cargoes of provisions had been received thete 

from the U, States for the suffering inhabitants, and 

one cargo of com from Africa.^ 

Mr. Martin, a merchant at Bonavista, informed 
him that about 18,000 was the number that had died 
by starvation in the whole Islands* and not 40,000, as 
hss been stated. Mr. Martin was of opinion that if 
the rain should fall as u^ual this month, (Aug) they 
would do very well; otherwise, they would again 
need assistance from the United States. They are 
very greatful to the people of this country for their 
goodness, heretofore » towards them- 

The schr. Halcyon has arrived at New Orleans 
from Tampico, witfar #220,000 specie. The letters 
by this vessel are to the l$th ult., which state* that 
throughout, that country remained in the same unset, 
tied state as per last advices. The troops whioh left 
Mstamorss to reduce Tampico, staid a few days in 
that neighbourhood, without making any offensive 
. movement, and afterwards took up their line of march 
back for Matamoras. One letter says, — **The ac. 
counts from Mexico by the last mail are, ii any thing, 
worse than before. The government troops that 
went in pursuit of the rebels, have been defeated, and 
Gen. St. Anna has again been obliged to take com.' 
mand of the army.'* The Cholera was raging at 
$an Luis, Potoei. 



SUMMARY. 



The remarkable exemption of New York from 
even the ordinary degree of susamer sickness, as 
' eontrasted with the melancholy scenes of last year, 
presents a striking result. All now is bustle, actlvi. 
ty, life, and movement^^then stillness, melancholy, 
and apprehension reigned, almost undisturbed. In 
looking now at what then were secnes of desolation, 
and reverting to the yet recent past, one cannot help 
admiring thai elisticity of spirit and enterprize, which 
rebounds at once when the pressure is removed, and 

- repairs so immediately, or effaces, the effects or the 

- t races of previous misfortune. 

In every department at present business is unusual. 

ly active. There has been scarcely any summer inter. 

▼al this year, hardly any intermission in the incessant 

. din of prosperous industry. Universally too— or so 

- nrach so as hardly to render an^ qualifichtion of tliat 
term necessary— -the commercial operations of the 

• year are said to be fortunate ; the footing of business 
. femarkaUy secure; and all are contented, eras much 

so as tlks ever restless spirit of commerce — ^happily 

testless*-«9|l penp^ )(s votaries to be. 

The Norfolk HeceldiOf Fii4ey#ays.:— The Presi 

dent's bealtti^ we learn, Jiias been nrncj^ fanon^fitsd by 

. his sojouni at .the ftip-Raps ; tke situfition tvidfipfiy 

«f fees with him* .On Tuesday 1^ took an excursion 



(to the Capes, in the Revenue Cutter Jc^erson, Capt. 
WKssTxa, and on Wednesday be was gratified with 
an exhibition of the skill of the Artillery School of 
Prscdce, at Fortress Monroe, in^rgec firing, which, 
we are informed, was executed at a mile's distance, 
with almost the precision of rifle shooting. 

The Hygeia .Hotel continues to be crowded with 
fashionable visiters. 

« 

Another first rate ship was added,' on Saturday, 
to the number of splendid vessels that our ship yards 
have fiimished for the mercantile service of our 
country. The launch of the ** Hask ! away," a no- 
ble vessel of 550 tons burden, took place in fine 
style on Saturday afternoon, from the navy yard of 
her builder, Mr. James Beacham. — [Bait. American.] 

The RUnenth jSAtp.-*- Another fine substantial ves. 
sel has been added to' our. fleet of whalers. She ie 
called the HsLvsTfA^ three years old, of 330 tons, 
and cost $17,000. The Helvetia will b^ immediate, 
ly fitted out for a three years' craise in the Pacific, 
under the ^coipmand of Captain Cottle, the veteran 
imd entecprizing commander of the America, on her 
l^t passage. — ^[Hu^on Gaz.] 

^llie last mail brought news of the death of Judge 
Henderson, 'of the State of North Carofinaf and for 
many years one of the most honored and respected 
citizens of that .State.. 

An'EUphmnU said to be the largest ever seen in 
this ,country,'.has made his en tree amonc the Philadel- 
phians. The price asked for- him is ji^OOO, and he 
measures 35 feet 3 inches in length, and is 8 feet 9 
inches hi^h* He arrived in the brig Treaty, from 
Calcutta. 

Explotion, — ^We understand by a gentleman from 
Newburg, that on Saturday afternoon last, the fin- 
ishing house attached to the powder mills cff D. Ro. 
8ers, £sq, near Newburg, Orange county, was acci. 
entally blown up, and one man, .'the only one in the 
house at the time, was instantly killed. This is, we 
believe, the fourth or fifth accident of the kind which 
has occurred at that establishment in a few years.— 
[Ulster Co. Echo.] ' 

Emigrating Indians, — The Wabash Mercury of 
August 1st, says that on the Tuesday previous *' be. 
tween three simI four hundred of the rottawattamie 
Indians passed down the Grand Prairie, five miles 
west of Lafayette, on their joumev to their allotted 
territory west of Mississippi.. We leamthey were 
Accompanied by Col. Pepper, the removing agent, 
and Lieutenant Montgomery, of the army^ as assist, 
ant. They are in good health) 'and removing con. 
dition. 

[From the Ohhe,] 
Official,*— The Convention between the United 
Stares and the King of the two Sicilies, concluded 
at Naples on the 14th of October, 1833, having been 
ratified by the two parties ; the ratifications of the 
same were duly exchanged in that Capital, by Mr. 
Augusts 'Davezae; on the part o^the United States, 
and the Prince of Casssro, on the part of the King of 
the two Sicilies,on the 8th June, in the present year. 

The Vicksburgh, Mississippi, paper says that a 
schooLroaster in a neighboring township, has laid 
aside Murray's ** Exercises," and placed the Acts of 
the last Legislature of Mississippi in the hands of his 
pupils, for the purpose of instructing them in the 
art of turning bad English and bad grammar into 
good. He is of opinion, that the psmphlet contain, 
tng the acts, is richer in solecisms and violations of 
the rules of grammar, thaii any book in the language 
■ — excwt the pamphlets containing the acts of the 
preceding nine years. 

St. Louia, MissOuai, 6th August. — A detachment 
of United States dragoons, under, the commend of 
Lieuts. D. Perkins and C.'C. Davis, arrived at this 
port on Sunday last, in the steamboat Peoria, from 
the Illinois river, and immediately proceeded to Jef. 
ferson Barracks. They numbered seventy.one men, 
recruited at, and mostly of the city of New York. 
We understand that they are fine looking, intelligent 
young men, of respeptable trades arid profsssions 
in the city from whence they came i and niust add 
respeotability to the army, and reflect credit upon the 
officer^ commanding. 

The detachment was about twenty.fi ve days in 
performing the trip from New York, via Buffalo and 
Chicago, to this citv ; and have reached their des. 
tination in good health, notwithstanding the un favor, 
able time at which they travelled. The result of the 
trip ofTers a practical argument in fiivor of the route, 
as bsiog most advantageous for the transportation of 
trooDs, as well as preferable for emigrants destined 
for the west. — [Missouri Republican.] 

On the morning of the 9th instant, one of the pow. 
4^r i^illp at Sumueytown, Montgomery County Pa. 



was blown up, by which a Mr. J. Sboler, one 
the hands employed there, lost his life. He hM U 
^lee/ee children and a widow, whose only suppod 
he was, to moum their sudden and disastrous IcM 
The accident can in no way be accounted 'tor. 

Phihtophif, — ^The following annunciation, -wbidi 
we find in the Pittsburg Gazette, shows philosoph| 
in an innkeeper worthy •f imitation : 

** Fire. — ^I'he Black Horse Tavern, situated on th< 
Pittsburg and Greensburg Turnpike Road, aboul 
four miles from this city, was burned down last nighi. 
We have not learned exactly how it originated, ex- 
cept that it was accidental. The loss is said to be 
about 93,000. We were pleased with the remark o) 
the proprietor — * I never liked the house, any how, 
1 w^Ilnow put up a tavern worthy of the stand,, and 
in which travellers and visiters, with their fkmilies, 
may be properly accommodated*' " 

The Milk iffteinesff.— The Danbnry Herald con. 
tains* a letter dated Vincennes (Indiana) July 11th, of 
which the following is an extract : 

** At Logansport, on the banks of the Wabash, I 
was cautioned 1^ an elderly lady against using eithisr 
milk, hotter or beef, on my way o Vincennes. As a 
reason for her caution, she informed me that Uie milk 
sickness was common in this Slate. I had heard ol 
it before, but knew little of it. She informed me 
that very, many deaths occurred araiuaUy by thin 
dseadfiil malady. There is a difference of opinion 
as 10 the cause that produces it : but the general o|^n. 
ion is, that it is occasioned by the yellow oxyd oi 
arsenic in the low ground and woodland, and partic* 
ularly near the Wabash river, and that some weed 
(yet unknown; imbibes the poison, and when oaten 
by cattle, causes them to qitiver, stagger and die 
within a few hours. If cows eat it the milk is poison, 
ed, or butter that is made from the milk ; and is also 
as sure death to those who use the milk or butter ae 
it is to the animal that eats the weed. Great care ia 
taken to buiy such cattle as die with it ; for if dogs* 
d^c, eat their flesh, they share the same fiite, and it 
operates upon them as violently as upon the creature 
chat was first affected with it. 'The butcher uniformlyj 
in this State, runs the victim for his knife a mile, to 
heat his blood, and if it has eaten the weed, it will 
at once^on stopping quiver and shake ; if it does not, 
it is considered safe to butcher, and this is the uni. 
fotm test even when beef cattle show no signof hav* 
ing ate the weed. Indiana is not alone in this mis. 
fortune : there have been many cases in some parts 
of Ohio and south of St. Louis, and other of the south, 
western States. I have seen many farms, with com* 
fortable buildings and improvements, entirely aban. 
doned, and their owners fled into other quarters' te 
avoid the dreadful curse. And yet I confess I have 
never aeen any section of country superior in soil,- to 
the land ad)oiningtho Wabash, and this is the only 
objection to it. Yours, dbc." ' 

[Foa THB New Year AMEstCAN.l 

Mr. Bditor-^ln viewing the beautiful and fine Man 
of War, the Delaware, it occasioned the following, 
suggsstiens : 

A National Maeinr School ! — To he established 
upon one of the small Islands in the river — say for 
instance upon Great Bam Island, or any other suiu. 
ble and convenient. 

All boys in Alms or Poor houses, bovs wandering 
and prowling about the streets without homes, or de. 
sertion by neglect of worthlesi parents and left desti. 
tote, such should be the only objects of this Marine 
School. Thus would one of the Ereatest pests ia 
society be converted into a means of national glory. 

The dress should be a blue jacket snd tro^wsers, 
and the education, to make thorough seamen and 
valuable sailors (nut to make Captaina of themt >n4 
teach tliem Latin and Greek) but to make good sea. 
men. 

After passing examination by a Nautical -Boat^, 
what Captain would not covet a boy thus instructed 
and passed by the Nautical Board? The being bronf ht 
up in the American Marine School, wou!d become e 
certificate for employment all over the world. 

A small sloop might be the school room, and its 
vanotts parts and duties lessons. 

From yvhence would the means arise to pay for all 
this? 

1. Concentrate all moneys at present applied for 
such provisions of deferMpil pqd wretp|iei|n9ifl »n the 
various plaoea, 

a. From the School Fund. 

3. From the State. 

4. Emigrsnt and trading vessels a trifle. 

5. Voluntary subscriptions, and myself, as a ^e 
Jacket, will pay the first ten dollars toward it. 

Let us hope some patriotic pen will fiirther advance 
this Marine School* Olb Hum Iaoset. 
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The •ubjomed article ia raeommandad in the Ga. 
settet to the notice of the Corporation of thia city, 
and the Chief En^ taeer oi the Fire Department : — 

A London paper l^i^ea the following account of a 
aimple invention, which, may be the meana of aaving 
many Uvea. 

Wednesday afternoon, an interesting experiment 
of a new but simple mode of assisting the inmates of 
a hoaae when on fire to escape (nsm impending de. 
atraction, took place in Bridge road, ik>Tough. near 
the police atation. 

The apparatus ia the invention of Mr. Weeks, the 
brewer, of Stockwell, and consists of a broad sheet 
of canvaa, with numerous loop-holes at the border, 
to admit the grasp of persons in attendance in the 
atretcfaing of |he sheet. The foreman and firemen of 
the Protector Fire Office, vs also numerous police 
eonatables, were in attendance, and a considerable 
number of scientific and other persons were present. 
The cauTas being stretched by the assistance of the 
firemen, policemen, and paaaengera, a young man 
named Norria, a aergeant of police, and several 
other paraona, leaped several timea from the roof and 
other parta of the houae, aiid alighted in perfect 
aafety. Several magistratea and other distinguished 
persona witneaaed the proceedings, and seemed con. 
viaced that, of every means of rescuing the inmatea 
of hottaea» when on fire, from theriak of periahing 
in the flamea, this aimple canvas sheet is most ef. 
fective, the moat portable, and the moat certain of 
being adopted aa an effectual life preserver. 

[From the Olobe.\ 
OrncuL. — ^The Convention between the United 
States and the Kmg of the two Sicilies, concluded 
at Naples on the 14th of October, 1833, having been 
ratified by the two partiea; the ratifications of the 
same were duly exchanged in that Capital, by Mr. 
Auguate 'Davezac, on the part of the United Statea, 
and the Pritice of Cassaro, on the part of the King of 
the two Siciliea, on the 8(h of June, in the present 
year. 

The Viekaburgh, Miaaiasippi, paper aays that a 
achool.maater in a neighboring township, has laid 
aside Murrey's *' Exercises,** and placed the Acts of 
the laat Legislature of Mississippi in the hand^^of his 
pupils, for the purpose of instructing them in the 
I art of turning bad English and bad grammar into 
I good. He i^ of opinion, that the pamphlet contain 
(ng the acts, is richer in solecisms and violations of 
the rules ef grammar, than any book in the language 
— except the pamphleta containing the acta of the 
preceding nine years. 

St. LotTia, Miaaovai, 6th ^vovn, — AJetacbmenr 
oi United Statea dragoona, under the command of 
Liaata. D. Perkins and C. C. Davia, arrived at this 
port on Sunday laat, in the ateamboat Peoria, from 
the Uiiaoia river, and immediately proceeded to Jef 
feraon Barracka. They numbered aeventy-one men, 
recruited at, and moatly of the city of New York. 
We understand that they are fine looking, intelligent 
young nten, of respectable trades and professions 
in the city from whence they came ; and must add 
reapectability to the army, and reflect credit upon the 
afBcer» commanding. 

The detachment waa about twenty.five daya in 
performing the trip from New York, via Buffalo and 
Chicago, to thia city ; and have reached their dea- 
ttnation in good health, notwithstanding the unbvor. 
able time at which they travelled. The result of the 
trip ofTers a practical argument in favor of the route, 
aa being moat advantageous for the transportation of 
troops, aa well aa preferahlo for emigranta destined 
far the weat.<^[Missouri Republican.] 

On the morning of the 9th inrant, one of the pow. 
der milla at Sumneytown, Montgomery County Pa. 
waa blown up, by which a Mr. J. Shaler, one of 
the handa employed there, luat hia life. He haa left 
fiaelvc children and a widow, whose only support 
he waa, to mourn their sudden and disastrous loss. 
The accident can in no way be accounted tor. 



MISCELLANY. 



[From the London AtJkentntm.] 
Sir John Jtftf/coZm.— >It is with much pain we state 
^at Sir John' Malcolm died after a short but aevere 
ilfaMaa, at hia houae in Princea Street, on the 30ih 
May, in the aixty.fifth year of his age ; he waa all 
bvt recovered from a paralytic stroke, when he ven. 
tared out in the eaat wind : waa atucked with inflo. 
eaia and hurried to the grave. His loss will be 
fth by his countrymen, more particularly, by per. 
gone connected with India: to worth he waa kind 
«ad friendly, and to genioa he ever lent, without 
■•MtgtiflBf ahalpiog baad* Ub wag aueh beloved 



in Bombay,, and during hia lifetime, his comrades 
in council and in arms, ordered his statue aa a com- 
panioi| to that of Elphinstone. He abounded in 
anecdote; hia happy gaiety of nature and unrestrain. 
ed kindness of heart, made hia company aec'eptable 
to the most fastidious ; nor did we ever meet with 
a man, who, like him, could pass so readily from 
the comic to the aerious— could smooth his brow in 
the midst of the moat joyous* laughter, and give 
wholesome counsel and solemn advice. 

He was known and beloved from the centre of Per. 
sia to the frontiers of the Birman' Empire ; he spoke 
the language of t ho East with fluency, and was inti. 
mate with the natures and social manners of all the 
tribes of ^ the East. His literary worka will continue 
his memory with honour among us : his History of 
Central India ; his Political History of the East; 'his 
Persian Sketches ; his Account of John Leyden; and 
lastly, his Life of Lord Clivc, unpublished, biit com. 
pleted to the last chapter, arc works that cannot soon 
die ; they show a skilful scholar, a shrewd biogra. 
pher, and an accurate and eloquent historian, Tlie 
close of his life may be reckoned unfortunate. Re 
lying on the influence of his talents, the good deeds 
he had done, and, moreover, onliis right of birth, he 
offered himself as a member of the. Dumfries Bor. 
oughs, and was rejected. 

The last time we saw Sir John was at the Abbots, 
ford subscription meeting: he lookedpale and exhaust, 
ed — we atill think we hear hiiiiaaying, ** And should 
all our endeavors fail — and they surely cannot — it will 
be a consolation to think, that when on some distant 
day my aon paaaea along the Tweed, and Abbetaford 
in ruins, he can truly 'aay, *My father tried to aave 
you from deatruction, but was not seconded by . his 
country.* *' Nor shall we aooi< forget the ,anecdote^he 
told us of Lord Clive ; 

'* When Clive was a young man a friend galled on 
him one day, and found him sitting with books and a 
pistol on the table. *Take that pistol,* said Clive to 
his visiter, *and fire it put of the window : ' he did so 
at once; before the smoke subsided,and While the room 
rung with the report, Clive sprang to his feet, exclaim, 
ing, * God has something for me to do yet—- 1 snapped 
that pistol twice at my head before you oame in — yet it 
did not go ofT-^-God has work for me yet.* ** We hope 
a full and ample memoir will be written of this dis. 
tinguished man. -" 

LA BELLA C£NCI. 

Among the pictiirea which adorn the Palazzo Co. 
lonna at Rome, there is one that might move the 
heart of a atone. The contrast of youth and level i. 
neaa it presenu with the abandonment of grief, of all 
earthly hope, is so affecting, that hot teara have poor, 
ed from many an eye, while gazing on the aettled 
aorrow, the prophetic melancholy of this early victim 
of crime. 

It ia the portrait of the beautiful but ill.fated Bea- 
trice Cencif whose misfortune the pencil of Guidu 
Reni haa immortal ize4 {-.-of her who, young, beauti. 
ful, and noble, became criminal through virtue, and 
who thought to escape diabonor through parricide. — 
So angelic ia the countenance, the spectator credits 
with reluctance that so sweet, so expressive a face, 
so gentle a form, harbored a soul that, with cool 
premeditation, c uld imbrue, her hands in her father's 
blood. But, of such a father ! to whose crimes it 
is difficult to give a name ; they were such at which 
humanity shudders ; such as a fiend incarnate micht 
have rejoiced to have perpetrated ! The brutal in. 
suits, the diabolical aufiering, of which he made his 
innocunt children the victims, were not the worst — 
lie was a man who bad exhausted the whole cata. 
logue of human enormity. And it was his daughter 
who, in the silent midnight, when even the iron hearts 
of the ruffians she had hired rele,nted, seiu^d the 
ttvengin dneger from their nerveless arm, and, by 
a display of dauntlera energy, determined their wa. 
vering resolution. 

The parricide of the Centi family is one of the 
deepest tangedies in the page of history. I: happen, 
ed in the 16th century, under tha Pontifijate of Cle- 
ment VHIth, and is one of the bloody catastrophies 
which, in the lapse of ages, is enshrined among the 
most marvellous of popular tradition<?. For a length 
of time this event was enshrouded in the deopesi 
mystery ; the only real evidence of the crime of this 
young creature was the admirable picture of Guide, 
who has represented her at the very moment she 
was going to execution. It appears that Guitlo.struck 
with her transccudant beauty, aolicitcd Clement thr 
VHIth to Erant her a abort respite, of which he pro. 
fited to enter her dungeon and take her portrait, with 
a view of making it serve aa a model for a Virgin he 
waa ihen painting for the chapel of the Vatican 

The real nature of the crime which led to the tri. 
al of Btatrict Cenei» waa known but in a very ioax- 



at t manneT ; the delaila had ccme down, fi figured 
by two hundred years of popular traditior, whcu the 
learned Abbe Maio, librarian ef thti Vaticaiv whose 
erudite reaearchea have rendered such eminent aer. 
vico to the republic of letters, discovered among the 
manuscripts of the 16ih century, the History of the 
Cenci Family (* Istoria della Famiglia Cenci.^ We 
shall ventctre to offer to our readers a few fragmema 
of this curio'u3 MS. which, in the* most affecting and 
simple maimer, traoea the principal^ episodea of 
the crime, tiie trial, aail the execution of the orim- 
innls. 

**Man dies as. he has lived: if the vengeance of 
heaven be alow in its operation, it is only to strike 
the surer. A'aplendid proof of this truth ia affor. 
dedby Franceaco Cenci, a noble Romad,-whoaeacan-. 
daloQs and criminal mode of life led to his own tragi, 
cal end, and that of hia whole family. 

**'He waa a atranger to no vice — he had accum. 
ulated crime upon crime, and even attempted to via. 
late the honor of his second daughter, Beatrice- 
She long resisted his solicitations With courage ; but, 
redutcd at leaat to dispair ^y an accumulation of 
unheard of barbarities, she resolved to rid herself 
of her father. This beautiful creature, who if bom 
uiider happier suspiaea, would have been the model 
of her sex, no longer breathed but for blood and ven. 
geance. • 

** It waa on the 9th of September, 1598, thattheae 
two ladiea — Beatrice, and Lucretia, her mother.ia. 
law — administered to Franceaco ,a spporific portion, 
that presently plunged him into a profound slumbet. 
At midnight, two assaasina were aecretely introduced 
into Francesoo*a chamber, while theiadies awaited 
the event in adjoining an aparimept. Suddenly they 
saw, issuing from the victim's chamber, the two rvf. 
6ain, pale and diaconcerted, who told them that 
pity bad withered their arms, aud that they could not 
immolate the old man'^aa he alept. *Wretchea!*' 
exclaimed Beatrice, • you' are then brave but ia 
Words-H^owards as you are I It ia I alone who will 
undertake to rid the earth of thia monster. Follow 
me !* she added, drawinjr a poniard from her bosom ; 

* but I swear to you, that the aame blow ahail make 
you bear, him company.* 

''This threat terrified the two assaaains: accompa. 
nied |>y Lucretia and Beatrice, they ruahed once 
more into France8co*s chamber and murdered biro* 

** But -God willed not that a parricide ahould ga 
unpunished. Marcio, one of the assassins, arreated 
at Naples for sohne other crime, divulged the whole 
history of the tragical end of Francesco. 

** The Cenci were put to the rack. The brothera, 
Bernardino and Giacomo, and Lucretia, were unable 
to endure the torture, and cfonfeased the erime. But 
Beatrice, witfi heroic courage, reaiated te the laat. 
It waa only at the moment they were preparing to 
cut off her beautiful hair, that her firmneaa abandoned 
her, and that ahe requested that Lucretia and her eU 
der brother should be introduced to her. Thia waa 
done. When they aaw the unfortunate girl, whom 
they so tenderly loved, overwhelmed with suffering, 
they said to her, *' Dearest Beatrice, we committed 
the crime, and we have confesaed it ; it is utterly 
useless, therefore, to brave anv longer the torture.' 
' You have then willed,* replied Beatrice, with great 
vehemence, Uhat our ancient houae ahould be dia. 
graced by an eternal opprobrium. Why have you 
not rather preferred to expire under the most refined 
torments of the rack, than under the hand of the ex- 
edutioner 1* This idea threw her info a atate of con. 
vulsien that it would he difficult to deacribe. After 
a short silence, she cried, in a mournful tone, 'But 
since you have willed it, let it be ao;* and, addreaa. 
ing heraelf in a firm tone of voice to the executioners, 

* Wretches !* she said to them, ' unbind mc ; let the 
act of accusation be rend tome. I will aay only 

, what I ought to say, and conceal what is fitting should 
jbe concealed.' Her wish having been complied 
. with, she signed her confession without adding to it 
a word. 

"The whole family was condemned to deaths— 
The aentence waa announced to them only at five 
o'clock, on the momisg of the day fixed for their ex* 
ecution. The accused were locked in profound sleep 
when the messengers of death arrived. What an 
awaking wos theirs ! Beatrice !** aaya the M.S. ** fairly 
howled with rage. Lucretia displayed great cour* 
ige, and requcated to be led to the chapel, in otder 
lo prepare heraelf for death. Beatrice alao, on re- 
covering her aerenity displayed the greatest firmneaa, 
and served aa an example to her whole family. 

" She made her will, and ordered her body to be 
buried in the Church of San Pietro il Montorio. She 
leit three hundred crowns to the congregation of the 
Holy Wounds ; and further deposed that her mar* 
riage portion ahould be employed in marrying fifty 
poor girla« At tha foot alaioat of tht blopdy w^MM 
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ker oiiBd wm oceMpi«4 tqr ideaa irf 1oy« and happi. 



•* When the faul moment had arrived the nuna of 
a nticbboring convent came for them* The two cri- 
minala delivered themaelvea up wth firmnese, and 
Md matually asaiated each other to arrange their 
dreaa. On their aidea Glacomo and Bernardino 
dmo left the priaon of Tardinova, and having arrived 
with the proccaaion before the • Procuratore fiacale/ 
he aaid to thero« Signer Bamardino Cenci, the moat 
holy lather Clement the Eighth pardona you. He 
la content that you ahooid accompany your brother 
to Che aeafold ; forget not to pray to God for the rc- 
poae of hie aoul.* 

•• The women arrived on feet thickly veiled : their 
arma wera aligbtly bound, but their handa were free. 
In one they held a handkerchief, and in' the other a 
oniciiix. Beatrice appeared >aa though ahe had been 
walking to her triumph ; her expreaaive eye looked 
upon the auriounding objecu with the calm aereni. 
ty of her aoul. On paaaing a chujrchahe prayed with 
a loud voice. 

" Arrived at tho place of execution, the Ccnci 
were aaaembled in a chapel. Qiacomo and Bar- 
oardino were the firat led out. Lucretia^aJurn came 
next; ahe waa atript to the ahoulders, and her 
handa bound behind her back. At the humiliation 
of Una public exhibition, and the eight of the hatchet 
aoapended over her head, ahe buret into, teara— * 
God !» ahe cried, *■ pardon and mercy V 

*• The executioner, reeking in her blood, now 

approached Beatrice, in order to bind her. She 

^**/S? ^*' >*n«ea, and praying with a loud voice 

— • Oh, my God ! you died for me on tlie croaa. 

•nd, gutlty aa I am, a drop of thy aacred blood haa 

flowed for me,— I truat in thy infinite mercy ! •• She 

then atretched out her arnu to the executioner, and 

eaid to him, *♦ Thou heat my body for ita puniah. 

mem, mayat thou at the aame time releaae my aoul 

lor ita aafety.* At the foot of the acafibld ahe took 

off her ahoea, aacended the atepa with heroic firm. 

neaa, and laying her head on the block, and arranging 

her oiochee ao that her modeaty might, have nothing 

to fear, ahe tranquilly awaited the fatal bloW. 

•• The Pope had retired to a country houae aome 
diatancefrom Rome. The diacharge of three piecea 
of cannon announced the momem of execution. At 
thia aignal he waa deeply affected, and wept over the 
fiue of thie unfortnnate family; and, atretching forth 
hiaarma to Heaven, he gave that plenary abaoktion 
to the Cenci which they had aolicited. 

** A profound ailenoe aucceeded to the confuaed 
tomuh of voicea of a whole people, who^e prayera 
were eonfounded with the agonising groan of the 
eriminala. 

"The body of Beatrice waa interred in the church 
of San Pietro II Montorio, near the grand altar, 
which Raphael*8 picture of the Tranafiguration haa 
rendered ao celebrated.'* 

The whole catalogue of human miaery containa 
not a deeper tale of wo, than the atory of La Bella 
Beatrice Cenci. 

[From fAe Chinese Coarier, March 20th.] 
PuNianMCNT III China. — Perhapa the moat dread, 
fol puniabmenta are inflicted upon eriminala in the 
««Celeatial Empire,*' and crimea are probably here 
committed more frequently, than inany other coun. 
try. 

For murder of a parent or near relative', or for re- 
bellion, the priaoner ia made to undergo a puniah. 
mettt called Iiing.che, which ia periormed by cutting 
Mim to piecea by degreea, commencing at the feet or 
henda. In caae he haa any relative who can bribe 
the executioner, the torture may be abridged, and 
hie auflTeringa cease by piercing to therheatr; attimea 
thia may be done for a email aum. Another puniah- 
nent for the aame ofifenee ie the following i-« 

The culprit ia faatened with hie back to a large 
croaa, placed in the ground, with hia handa and feet 
ao tied that he cannot move an inch in any direction. 
An inciaion ia then made acroaa the forehead, and 
the akin pull d down over the eyea and face ; then 
the feet, handa, lege, arma, and head, are aucceaaive* 



will be known wherever they go. For etealing, the 
perpetrator of the crime ia dragged through the atreeu 
by a party of aoldiera, who alternately lash him with 
a thong of plaited rattana on the bare back, and beat 
a large gongto give the people notice, that they may 
witneaa the puniahment. Li aome caeea, the kneea 
and anclea arc compreaaed in iron machiiiea made for 
the purpoae ; thia ia extremely painful. There ia no 
puniahment more common and unmercifully executed 
than that of whipping. Smuggling saltpetre into the 
country, from which powder may be manufactured, 
ia pu'niahed by decapitation.- Stronclinc is also a 
vdry common puniahment The criminal ia tied to 
a strong iy)right atake, witl^ hia handa and feet 
faatened : a atout cord ia then pot round hia neck, 
and passed through a hole pierced in the atake* A 
stick of about 1 1.3 inch in diameter ia attached to 
the, cord, and the executioner standing behinil- him 
wrencheait around. The eyea aoonatart from their 
aocketa, and the tongue ia aeen issuing from the 
mouth, which toaitis and bleeda exceaaively, finally 
the neck iacut through by the cord and the head 
falls to tlie gronnd. No cap df co'vering^ of any kind 
iaplaced over the face during the executipn. . . 

The follow i'ng Crimea whicV should come as wefl 
under, the cognisance of the law aa others, are very 
lenently ouhiahed. - 

A grandfather or grandmother killing a grandchild 
a father or mother wilfully murdering their son or 
daughter^ and a njaater or mistrpaa putting to death 
a domeatic alave', are only puniahed with 6.0 to 70 
blowa, and should tjjey wish to lay the murder falsely 
on aome other peraon, the puniahment is but 80 blowa 
aa4 three yearatranaportation. 

SpUmlid'Bedtiead.-^TheTe haa been lately exhi- 
bited in the Palace of the Tamedo, at St. Peteraburgh, 
aataie bedfVonatructed.atthe royal manufactory by 
Order of the Emperor, to be aeot aa a preaent to the 
SchaH of P^raia. It ia formed of aolid crystal, re- 
splendent with silver ornamenta. It ia aacended by 
atepa of blue glass, and haa a fountain underneath, ao 
contrived aa to throw out on each side jeta of odori. 
feroua watera. The effect when the chamber ia 
lighted up ia abaolutely dazzling, aa it haa the ap. 
pearance of myriada of diamond8.^Galignam*a 
Meaaenger.] 




It was as if a sfaadow of the vale 

Of deatli bud fUlea on btr living clay. 

And walled, ere all liold on i*artli ah juld fail. 

To fit her aoul to watK tiiat glooHiy way ; 

Anil teach her bmnm. tosh udder at the doom 

Which gathered round to darken o'er bar loab. 

9aroetimea«aa if ah« liindJed a: the art 

2. .? r[**** '^^y ^'^'^ '»«»^» warm flame 
That fir d anew each rhill and pallid part 

Wlih vital lutrtre, gli«ied throughher f(a»e. 

IS\* i^ *»y i">P' 'ife ^f^ ^it we»Q- heart, 
Till failing like a springleM foont.ali« came 
To human noihingnan— a faded flower 
That knew a worid to bloom upon no more. 
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Butider if a aw^e^iof ttyle of i»awe/i<er Cars /«r Maitr^aat, 
: No. 904 eiizibeth •tr*ft, neidr Bleeckcr airae(, 

New-York. 
rj-ttULROlDrOMPANIRg wouM Jo w^ll to examine 
ih«*e C-r* i ■ »p»dn>on of w»,|. h any U sen, on that part of 
m^ Ji«w-V«rlt and Ha^laem Railroad, now InoperaUon. 



AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
Cf* Also. AX.LCd furnitfhfftf aiHl fiurUto wli««|« Cfmulcta 
«U»p> JeffrtrMfi Cotion and Wo<ii Miurliini! f aclury and Fnun^ 
arj. Furoraon. N. J. All orders atiilrcMvd to the aubarriLera 
at P«tenion, or 80 Watt rtn-w. NMyYorW, wilHi« pruruwly at- 
tendoilio. Also, CAR SPRING^. f.^-i^i/ ••- 

i? RQGgRS, KETCHUM li GROSVRNOR. 



UAII.BOAI>i SHIP AtkU BOAT 




[From the New Yore AMaaiCAa-l 
THE AMERICAN EXILE. 
Tiieu*rt in a fkiry clime, aWeat one! 
*Mid tlie bright and loveliest thou, 
Yet a shade is o'er thy b«sooi cast, 
And o*ar thy sunny brow. 

Dost thou pine for thine own lar distant land. 

With its forests vast and drear. 
For the wild bird's call o*er the clear blue laka, 

And tJie bounding of the deer 7 

Or weep*st tlwu for a Mother's form, 

By thy lonely couch to kneel ; 
Or the holy kiss of a Father's love 

On thy pale swei^t brow to feel t 

Both, both, though the wintry wind may sweep 

O'er ilie forest in its pride : 
Though the echo of each sweet note may cease 

The rufllcd lake beside; 

Thottgii the deer no more with its graceAU step 

0*er the sun^ad hills may leap ; 
I pine, 1 pine, tor that far, far shore,— • 

For my pareuu* voice 1 weep. EtL4. 



pAvK^\''r 

.fj- the Troy Iron and Nan Factory keep constantly far 
iat« a very fxtcneive BHUiitmeni ol Wrought Mr^kes andJ\Bils 
tiom 3 to la .inches, manufactured by i>ie *ubfccrili«r».. Patsflt 
Machinery, whsch aftci five >«ari« succefkrul oitrraiiuii and 
now slmo^i univir^nl ust- in iht- Unitiii itiatcs (as welLaa £k- 

|.<laiid, where the suhecribcr ul^tair.ed a Faieui,) are iuund »u- 

[ tisrior to anv ever oft rcu in marku. 

If nilroad Companies may be •upplted with Kpikes havina 
:ounieniii,k tiead. suitable to the hoteii in iron rails, lo an! 
imoci I Hrtd on .hort none*. Almost all ilie Rsilroaits now ia 
»|rogre-4 m ilie Unliwf atatrs are fastened with Hpiktstitaue ac 

iraluabie, as t'lelr adhesion is more ti.an double any mmmun 
spikes mudtf by (he hsmmrr. ^ '"inoa 

Troy. K. T. J.lr. .«.. "^''*'' *"»■"''!•• *«*-• 

^O* Spikes ar* kept for aaie. at factory nrires. by I & J 
rownseml, Albany, ami the nr-ncipal Iron Merrham? in AiU- 
n-and Irny ; J I Brower, hi Water street, NtwYork ; A. 
M J.joe^, Philadelphia ; T. Janvurs, DaWimors} OeKrand R 

P. d.— RMiirood Companies would do well tp forward iliois 
aiders as •»arly as nracilcal, aa the aubscriber Is deMrous of ea- 
lenidng the manufacturhi^ so ss to keep nace with the daiiv 
•nreiwiing demand for his Spikes. ' 

^^^ "^'" H RURDKN. 



It cot off from the trunk, which ia fioally pierced to 
the heart. Beheading ia a puniafiment for adultery, 
murder, 6lc. The priaoner ia made to kneel (in aome 
public plaee, but not expoaed on a acaffold> towards 
the throne of the •• Son of Heaven,** and aa if return, 
ing thanka for the puniahment about to be received, 
ha bowe, and while raiaing hia head, it ia atruck offby 
on# blow of a aword ; the head ia tlian put into a cage, 
aaat to the place where the crime waa committed, 
•id h«ng at the end of a pole or againat a wall. Tho 
Men employed in thia aervice are very expert and 
atronK, and go to their work with aa much composure 
R« a butcher to the alaughter. Priaonert are often, 
Rfi«i; b«int confined aome tima in goal, let looae and' 
li«tad«d OR tha fbrtlMRd with a hot ima, go that thay 
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[Fda TBE Naw Yoaa AMsaicAM.] 
TUE'BATTERY AT THE CITY OF K^W YORK. 
In Imitation of Lines in Beattie's Miasiivl. 
0H Uating tl« »<ci«i/y s/.IAs BaUerff^r tts S^nngt. 



Oh how canst tlwu renounce this various stoiv 

Of charma, which Nature to her votary yields, 

The Octanes hUUv murmuring on the shore ; 

The Greensward vying with tair Tempo's flt>lds; 

Tire mr^s Mwet m4e who wake« his matin lay ; 

The Cfsrs/ Bamd which charms the cskt at even ; • 

The Moonbeam sleeping on the placid bay ; 

The SeUimg Sun which gildx with burnished gold the Heavens: 

1 he tVar Skip whence Columbia's banner streams 

Bearing bold hearts of whom their country's proud ; 

The diaUnt sail which like a feather seems 

Dome on the bosom of the rising dotid: 

The Sjftpkid forms which bnisli the morning dew, 

And drink health's balmy breeses at mild even : 

To yield to these thy heart canst tJiou refuae 1 

And canst tliou tlies«> renounce and liope to be forgiven 7 

These arc beautiful lines ; simple, touching, and moat true :— 
[For the Nsw-Yoek American.] 

THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
*Twas nothing that her simpk-st smite was worth 
A seraph's bnghtsst— nothing that her eye. 
Or rolling bright or brichilv ralm.gave birth 
To all the freshness of life's mornrng sky : 
The blightlhat drsolataa the household hearth 
Came o'er her, and she knew that she must die. 
Then bow*d her girotie h«a<l beneath the blow 
Which laid, at once, earth's ho|Mt and mercy low. 
And her pure ebeek grew cold and darkly pale 
At laowa by aMMiaauB cavems bid ftvm day— 
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^, — Jhe ■ubscriber manufactures all kinds of Instrumr ats in 
hii* profetston, i»arronied eoual. if not ru}.eiioi, in «rihcU»les of 
consiruciK.n and workmanship to a..y Imporiid «V msTuf^ 
lurcd in the United States j several . I wU.ch arr cniirrly nets* 
am»u« which arc an Improved Compass. «kiih ale etctpe m-' 
inched, bv Which sniflcs can be taken with or Vkicbi-ut the mi 

the needle, with perl^pct acruiacj-slsu.a Ksilroail Coi.ion. 
et r, *«b two'le e»co,e.--aiHla LcveUmJ- Jii..ru*.,em, wuha 
aoiiiometcr«iUiched,parHcuhirI» nimpitdio Rbilrowl iHiriK*- 
•"• V. » : ., 'WM/J. YOUNQ, '^ ' 

Maaiematical losirumeni Maker, No. D pock sirsct 

PliUsdelplila. * 
The fol'oi^lna reconimendailnns are re»|iecilully aubmiitsd 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and utiiers iiiu rested. 

• , L . . . Baltlmof, law. 

In reply to thy inquiries respoctioi? the insirununu manu. 
Iaciure«l bv ihee, now in use op the Ba'ilmore and Ohit^ Rail. 
'^u } ,*»«^«'f""y furiiliih thre whb the lidluwinft inti«rn>atu.a. 

1 ha whol9 number of U- vols now. in p«vsession of the driairt. 
mentoi construction ofihv make Is Sivcn. The nholemMr. 
ber of the •• Improved Compass" is debt. These src all tx. 
cIu*iveof the number in the service ol tlio Ei.eiuati and Gra. 
•luaihin Orpanment. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good reitsir. Thev hava 
m fact needed but liulc renairs. earepi from ace deuts to which 
all lnstrunieni»orthe kind are liable »" wnicu 

I have found that thy fiattema for the level* and eomMsses 
have been pre'erred by my assistanis generally, to m.y Stbsrs 
irfii^'^^^'U''^", ''"»«""'<:^ C«.mps*« U «U(>erior lo any uibar da- 

ih * I? ^,"'**®"**^'^**»** *• have yet iried in layitig the vmH» 

This ii^rumeni, more recently Improve whh s revrrsi».ff 
telcscopB, 111 T'lacf^ o( ii.r van<» sights, Uavea the eneiuerr 
cnpctMy Miiy iliii.^ to (icfire in the formation or convenient s of 
the CtiiDi^ass. Ic is indeed the nio>t c^'tiipieielv adaiaed to later 
.»! angles «fan> simple and ches* ln»itument ihat I have yet 
«een, and I cannot but believe it will bo prslerrcd to alt otlwra 
Muw in u e li»r la>i<ig of rails- and in fact, wli^n known, I chink 
41 will tie as highly appreciated for couiniou surveyinip. 
Revpidlullvibv trend, 
JAMiflS P. STABLER, i^u|ieriniendaut of C<»e*tructlon 

ol Baltiniore^nd Ohio Rallrvad. 

o 1 i- u , Philadelphia, February, IWL 

H vine lor the last two years made constant use oTnr 
young's - Patent Improved Compas:^,»» I can safely say I be* 
licvt It to be niiicn superior to snv othei instiument of the kind. 
MOW lu u»e, and oa.such most cheertully recommc^id it m Ral 
winters and furvoyors. £. H. *;1LL, Civli Engiceer. 

Oermaniown. February, IMa. 
For a year pa« I have wed initrumcnta made by Mr. W; J. 
ir..ung,of .'hliadclphia. In whkh he has comblnsd the proper- 
lies or a ThwHhillie wnh ihc cummon Level. 
> I consider these •aacruoieiits ailmlrabiy calculated for laytaM 
iui RsllrfsdR. and can roconimrnd them to the notice of Eiui. 
•ears as preferable tn any oUiers tor that puri'Osa. ^ 

il£NRY R. ( AMPBKLL, Ifne. Phllad., 
oillf Oernaot. and Korrlau Raiuead 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
From the Wh to the 19A ^y o/AuguH, 1833, inehisive. 
[CommuiiicateU for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improveroenf.) 



Date. 



Hntt^ 



TTUr- 

aumetr. 



Auf .13. . . . 



u 



11.... 



Av. • • . 



»t 



16.... 






A •• . • • 



la.... 



•• 19 



6a. m. 
10 

Sp. n. 

6 
10 

6 a. IB 
10 

% p. in. 

6 
10 

6 a. m. 
10 

2p. m. 

6 
10 

6 a.m. 

10 

2p. m. 

6 
10 

6 a.m. 



10 

Sp.m. 

6 
10 

6 a.m. 
10 

8p. m 

6 
10 

6 a.m. 
10 

2 p. tai. 

6 
10 



76 
83 
85 



75 
69 
76 
83 
7* 
72 
70 
78 
83 
77 
68 
70 

74 

81 

76 
65 

66 

78 

83 
76 
68 
65 
72 
75 
73 
63 
63 
70 
78 
75 
71 



Barome- 
Ur. 



Hl»ds. 



Strength of 
fVind. 



Civuds from 
what direction. 



29.70 

29.72 

29.70 

29.71 

29.78 

29.82 

29.90 

29.88 

29.88 

29.90 

29.88 

29.90 

1^.89 

29.88 

29.90 

29.93 

29.96 

29.96 

29.97 
30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.01 
30.02 
30.04 
30.00 
30.01 
30.06 
30.11 
30.15 
30.11 
30.10 
30.11 



8W 

wsw 



W8W— WNW 
WNW 

wsw— Www 

WNW 

86W 

8— 8SE 

88E— KNK 

• « 

ESK— W 
W 

ENE— 88W 

8— S8tt 

88E — BE 

NW 

N 



iiiuderate 



N — NNW 
N 

■ • 

NW 

• a 

NNW 

NNB 

NW 
NNW 

8W 

NW 
NW— :E 



light 

faiilt 
light 



iresh 

light 
moderate 



Ught 



^noderate 

liKht 
moderate 

moderate 

'moderate 

fiunt 
light 



BW 

W8W 



NW 

WNW 

why • 



wsw 

8W 
^8W 



• * 

C wsw I 

1 wsw I- 
("SB— ana > 

WBW 

l aw liy w I 

NW 



NNW 
NW 



NNW 



n'eathtr. 



&ir 



dear 
fcir 



clear 

(air 

^-^ cloady at hw 

.. *-cloudy 
cloudy and thiinder^ram at 8 oVlock 

rain 
cloudy 



fiiir 

thmider ahower 
cloudy 



'' HOVKIiTY WORKSf 

Naar Dn Dock, Kcw-Y«lf. 
■^y^ THOMAS B. 8TILLMAN. Manufaciurer o( Steam 
Eiirinea.BoilerB, Railroad and Mill Work, LailiM, frcMc*, 
ami oiUer Machinery. Alao, Dr. Noii»b Patent Tubu^ Boil- 
era, wiiich are warranted, lor safeiy and economy, tw i** •UDe- 
rior to anv thing of the l^ind iierrtolbrc used. 1 he luliofft 
awnrancelaglren ihai ^orlf ahat! he iloi.e u eh, ««•« "»•";•- 
sonahie lerrt*. A eUare ol public patroiwf e i« reapeoffully 
^oliciiwl. ""^ 



r^ TOIVBISKBID Sl DVRFRK« oi Palmyra. Monu. 
facturftre of Raiboad Ropf.^ having rcnu.ved their eniatliah- 
ii^ntio Hudaon. umkr ihe rame ol Vfixfet k, Jloy, «n»r i« 
.innpiT Rope of any require*! lencih (without aphce) Iff »- 
clindrtpUineB of nailroaca at the fhorteat noiicr, an« deliver 
(hem In any of the prinrl|ial i lilea in the Vniied »iaiea. Aa to 
ihe quality ol Rone, the public are referred to J B. Jervl»,Eiig. 
\I. Ii H.R. R. Co , Albany : or Jamee Archibald. >jng>|j««r 
Hudson and Delawmrc Canal ata.1 Railroad Company, CaiUnt* 
lalo, Liiaern^ county, Pennay Wani*. 

Hudaon, Coi^i.nWa cQuiuy, Kew-York, J 



January '39, 18S3. 



FSl If 



flUaVEYORS* III8TRVB1KBIT8. 

t^ Compaaaea ol varioua aixee and of aaperior qualtty, 

wairanied. .... . . ^.-^ 

Levelhig Inairumenta, large and amall aiaea, with hiffh ina#- 
nifyingpowera with riaaaea made by Troughtnn, together with 
a lar«e aaaorimem ol Cnglnetrinff Inairumenia, manufacfared 
UKl aold by " E. It O. W. BLUNT, 154 Water airati, 
SIX 01 coi aer of Maidenlane. 



— fair 



fiiir 
clear 

a • 

&ir " 

• • , 

clear 
fiiir 




Average temperature of the week, 74^ . 1 1. 



sc 



In Mile cUy, on Sunday evening, I8th Aug i^t, by the Rev. Dr. 
Mliaor, Mr. Ow«n Moaata to Mlaa Eluabcth Ahthokt— 
ImmJioiE eland. 

OaTharwIay evening, Mr. Wm. Hull, to Mias Jake Dklunq. 



. Tttcaday moming. iNHh inataat, at Zion> Church, by t he Rev. 
TImm. Brtentadl, Mr. Wiluam CALLKKnaa, Jr^to Miaa Ann 
M^axA, daughter of Mr. Samucfl Bparka, aU of thii city. 

OBMondayeveMlng,bytheRev. t»r. Berriaa, Mr. llBNaT Ac 
•»8TVa Cuaaaaaaovoa, to Mini MAaion Maxwbll Wood- 
■vLL,allof thiaclty. « _ ^ . „ „ . 

i,afft evening, by the Rev. Dr. Dewltt,— Rev. Henry A. 
Rewlaad, of Payetteville, North Carolina, to Misa Harriet, 
daughter of the late laaac Heyer, Eeq. of thU city. 

At Morrletown, N J., on Uie3d inatant, by the Rev. Mr. Hoo- 
ver, Doctor K. W. CoNviT) to Jcua ELKaa, daughter of Mr. 
Aaron Coe, all of Morriatnwn. ,. „„ 

At Wnodbridgft, New Jeraey, on the 8th Inatant, Mr. EHaa 
DlSon,of thiaclty, to Mfsa Pamela Melick, of the former place. 

At Poughkeepale, on the 5th inal., by tlie Rev. A. Perkina, Mr. 
JoBM EnsBToa, of thia city, to Mlae Jane A. Raymomo, of that 

iTABiaaytMi Inal., by the Rev. Dr. Bprague, the Hon. MIcah 
atorHag, of Watertown, Jeffenon Co., to Miaa Ruth Benedict, 

of Albany. . « „ . « %m 

la Hyracnae, on the let tnai., by the Rev. Palmer Dyer, Mr 

Beary Agnew, of the flrmef Agnew 9t Wood, to Miaa Margaret 

Jaaa Phtnpa, 
Oo Ike 9u taataat, in Palmyra, Wayne Co., by the Rev. Mr. 

WbaMay, Mr. Oeoiffr E. Pomeroy, to Miaa Heien.B., daughter 

of llw late DoctRo«naon,allof Palmyra. „ ., n « 

At Leeaborg, Va. on the 8th Inat., by the Rev. Mr. Adee, Gen. 

TMiiAa T. WaaaLaa, of Maryland, to Mfcia Ilarnea A»k 

McLaea, of itaia chy. . 



F^R 8AJLS9 

ry \TLANTIC JOURi».\L KtUP FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LkuOK— A ^tiafieilydloornaU ay rr«»i««aor Raflnei^qne, ul 
Phiibilaii'hu, begun in the i-prii g ol 18W, with wooil cui»» tc 
te iciue 1 10 Hiatorical an<f ^AMirat Sciencea, Botany, Agrteul 
lure, k*-. ai one dollar per aminm. 

MEDICAL FLORA OK THfc. U.^IITED STATES, li. « volu 
with li/O plttiea, containing ulaotnc economical propcrtlea ut 
<dO r^nera orAmericwn plant*. f3. ...... 

MANUAL OF A.MKRICAN VINES, and Art of Mak lag 
Winen. with - fliruri'a. S5 ceutj«. ^,„„„ ^„,^ , ,, 

FH^E^ANO SHELLS OF THE ItlVER OHIO.l collar. 

#♦♦ Ordera r»r iheae worka, or any other of Psofeaaor Kufl. 
Ae8«iue*a. received at ihla. olhc*. A> tl J M fc F 

< ■ t ' * — ■ 

i23-ORAClK« 7A.IBlBi dfc 00*iffer tor aale, at a« 
Broad atreei— 

8 ruaea Oum Arabic 
M do. Danish Smalta. EFFF 
lA do. Saxon do. ' do. 
liiO haga Saltpetre 

'1 ' do C» ill .Nu(a ; 90 tmia Old L«ad 
100 do. Trieata Raga, FF 
tt boxca each dO )b«. Taruric AciM 



1 

^ Reduce<l Duty 

J 



Oa the let inat., by the rupture of a blood veaael, W"- Saf*!* 
Mlichcll.ia theOMi year of her age, wife of Mr. Gerard Mitchell, 
ofOneidaCo. . ^ , , *. ,r 

Oa Saturday morning, Gaoaon Maim, inflmt eon of John v. 
Of^pftiJd 

Oa Sundiiy afternoon, of a lingering lllneaa, Mrs. SAaAH, wi- 
dow of the late Wm. Ctollua, In the 73d year of her age. 

On Bamrday evening, In the 35th ytnt of hia age, John Douait- 
naTV 

Laac avcainf, Mr.OUbeit Uwia, after a Ungering Ulneaa, in 

Oa Wedaeeday morning, Catbannc, daughter of Jacob Se- 

•'^la BioeWyn, on Wedneaday evening, Mr. WUliani G. Cnn- 
alagham. In the 4lat year of fala age, son of Wm. Cunning- 

At Nan^a, L. I^ on the Mth inat., Roluf Van Bacirr, aged 
97 yean. 

At Poughkeepale, on the 7th inatant. Col. Gilbert KeichmAn, 
fbcmerly aharUTof Dutcheaa t^ounty. Col. K. waa Lieut. Col. 
la H»wklna*« Regiment V. Stalea ArtiUery Vdunteera in the 
lain war, and commanded during that aervlce, cither at the 
Nsrrewf or flandy Hoo|(. . „^ 

^U WyiWIi ToWPkli^i Ownty. on the Cilh in*., |aaar TJiorn, 
pS: foroeily gf the elty <>f New York, ta the 44th year of hia aje. 

^B OawHO, oa Monday laat, Mr. CnAnLfa KnArr, aon of Mr, 

nvU C. Kuapp,aged about SI yeara. 
a the ^ Honae, New Orieaaa, on the 14th of Jaly, Aaav 
Half loaAaa, Sfed 110 yean and 4 days. He never drank 
aSrtiaTor wee ever alck,and retained h|a l^nkleanntllhla death, 
[teitiieeewho IndqiMlntrdemaplrlta, refect on the awftil ccm 

TKSS?S*fi»IS^ eathollc AichbtehoiiofCMhel. 



6 do. each 2a Iba. do. do. 

I caae ao botUrs 9yrop de Vlnalgre 
10 caaea White Hirmitage ; HOdo. Coile R«Ue 
10 do Dry 81. Peray : JO do. Bonleaux Giave 
im do Chateau Grille ; Scaaeneach 13 notile^ OHves k) (W 

balea Fine Velvet Boule Corka 
100 do. Bf>urton Clnvea 

ao do. Molicrea Almortda 
14S buodina Liqaorrce Root . 
4 baieat^oa^Skina 

1 cdak Red Copper, I dp. Yellow do. • 

. DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 

10 CAaea liehi and daik ground Prima 

40 dp. 3-4 and «-4 colored and black Merlnoa 

la do. discolored and black Clrcaaaiautf 

2 do. Silk Bandannaa, black and colored 
4 do. iMliftii Luatrihga 

3 do White Satteena 

4 do. Winte Qutldnra 
10 do. Borrle*a Patent Thread, Vo. 1% and Vi 
10 du Su|icr hivh colM Madraa lldkta, «'n(. lOdcl'^riure 

100 piecea Fine EitKli^h Shcf tinga, f^»r my traue . 
3 caaea Canioon Corda 
3 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloiha— aekcted ea 

preaalylor Merahant Taikira 
S3 balea low priced point Blanketa. 

IMPERIAL AND ROYAL— From the celebrated Sawgertlea 
Milla, ol iho following aizca, aJI put up with 4S0 periect aheela 

to each ream — _^ «> ^ _« ^, 

Sizoa- 34x33: ]»llxM» ?lx^i. 39x96, 30x37, 30x41, 37x39}, 
3lx]t9, 2u89,3%xW. 31x36. 81x81, 30x84, Itc, kc. 

Alao-All the old atock ofMetlium will be aold at very re- 
lucad prlcea, to cKmc aalen, the Mill having diaciniiitiued ma 
King that deacripiion of paper. 

ALSO, 
Chinaae Colored Pdper-«for Labela. Perfnmery, lie. 
A caMs each ISOO iheeta Colored Paper 



INSTRUMENTS 

STJRVBYIRG AND NAVTICAIt IMflTRUXKHT 
BIANUFACTORT. 

9:^ T.WlNfcHEARTTK, at ilie aign of the Quadranr, 

No. 53 South aireei, one I'oor nonh of the Uii>on lfoi«l, Baki- 
more, beg leave 10 inform their fricnda and the public, eapi- 
cially Eng nceia, that (hey continue to manui'aciure to or^cr 
and keep for aale every deacripfiun ol Inatrumenta in the abo>ra 
bfancbeii, whkh they car. Airitiah at theahorteat notice, and on 
lairiernia. Inatrumenta repaired with care and pn»mpiii ude. 

For iN-oofof the high aytlmalion on which their Sui veyiag 
Inatrumenta are held, ihey respectfully beg leave 10 leiwier 10 
ihe pubic peiu«al, (he ffdtowlng certiftcatea from geutlciucii ol 
dialing uiahed acieniiflc aitainmenia. 

To Ewin ft Heaiite.— Afieeably to yourrequeat made aoBM 
oK-ntha aince, 1 now offer yon my opinion of the InatmaMOte 
made at your eaubiuhineni, fur the BaUimore and Oitio RaIN 
ruatt Company. Thia opinion would have been given at a much 
eai liar poiioii, but waa inientiunaliy delayed, in onler utaflurd 
A longer lime fur the trial uf the Inatrumeioa, ao thai 1 oaakl 
^aneak with the greater coiifideoce of their meriia, if aucb thet 
anould be found to poaseaa. 

li ia with much pleasure I can now aute that noiarithiuadhut 
the Inatrumenta in the aer vice procured ln»m our northern el* 
.iea arc conaiderad goott, 1 hove a decided prelerenca lor thoea 
manufactured by you. Oi the whole number manuJaciuredior 
the Depannicnl of Conairuction, to wii : Ave Levela, and Sva 
af the Compaaaea, n«>( (.ne haa required any repeira within the 
laattwalve ntontha, except f.om the occaaional imperlacuun of 
A arrew, or from arri.ienta, to which all Inatrumenta are liable 

They poaaeaa a firmncaa and atabltity, an<i at the ranie time 
t iieaineaa and beauty of exfcuiion, whicli reflect much joradit 
on the aniata encaged in their constnicilon. 

I can with conlidcnce reconimnnd them aa beiax worthy the 
notice of Companiea engaged ill loternal lmprovenieL.te, who 
may require Inatrumenta of auperior workoianahip. 

JA.ME8r. STABLER. 
Superlhtendciil of Conatructioo of the Bahimurc and Ohi<» 

Railroad. 

I have examined with rare aeveral Ecgineefa* Inaaraioeaia 
of your Manufacture, patiieularlv Spirit levela, and fcnrvey- 
orfp CampaMBea ; and take pleaaure in expraaatng my oniulon 
ofiho oi^.clleiice ol the wnrkmanahip. The pane of the levala 
j)>t<eariNJ well proportioned u> aecure facllitT in uae, and acca- 
racy ^nU permanency in adiuaimenra. 

Theae inairumenta aeeined 10 n e 10 loaaeaa all/henaodcm 
irnpnivemcii' orciinatruciit>n, of which ao many have he«n 
mode wii'.iin ihc»« few yeara ; and 1 have no doubt butihay 
will give every eatial'aciioir vh« i« ii^fd \u the he'd. 

WILLIAMUOWAHD. V. ».Lt\t\ Englaear. 

Baltimoic, May let, 1S3S 

To Meaara L >vin'aiid Hearttc— As you have aaked me to civa 
my opinion ui ihc nierira of th(>se initirumcnta of your maau- 
(aaure wiiich I have either oard or examined, I cheerrttll? aute 
ihttt aa far aa my opponunhlea of my becoming aqnalined wkh 
their auallilea have aone, I have great reaaon u> ihink well ol 
the akill dianlayed in their conairuction. The neatneaa ofthelr 
wurkmanahip haa been the aubject ol frcquer.' rprr.ark by ray- 
aeif. and of the accuracy ol their pertormarri e 1 have recelvaA 
natialactory aaauranco frotnoihera, whoaa opinitm I rcepeM« 
and who have had them lor a couaidcrable lime in oae. Tha 



8 
9 
3 

% 
3 

i 
3 



do do do do do aupeifioe 

do do do fig. do do 

do do do plain Oold do 

do do do plain Silver do 

do do do Rllvcr ido arSh rod Sforea 

do do 4<* Gold d» ilo 

io do do Bed do fluhl 4^. 

do de da Wbiia do Silver 1 o. A3 



effnrta you have made aInce your eatabiiahment in thia city, to 
relieve iia of the iieceaaity of acnding elaewhere for what wo 
may want itt our line, deacrve ihe unriuallfied ap|irobatk>n a^d 
our warm euconraRemcni. Wlahlng you alt iiio eucceaa whldi 
yourrnterpriac ao well meriia, 1 remain, youra, ^J; -^^ 

B. H. LATROpfi^ 
Civil Engineer In the aervlce cl the BalUmora and Ohio Ball 
road Company. 

A number of oiUei icnera arc in oiirpoeeeoalon and vIcWVa 
Introduced, but are too lengthy. We ahodld he pa ^y ta 
aubmlt'ibam i*p m appliraafin, ii> any parNBi 4«elro^ ef pwoa- 
Ingth* aame, iMft 
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CptlTBRTE 1 

TnehRpadi; W»bMh «nd Erie CkuJ ; Ac pel 

Ob Koad-MiUn^, wil^^ihe Uin of Timber .V/. .5*6 

igina, MachiiM tot Mikinc 
•nisntiinVir- 

LacDiBotivM on Ri>iiiw]i:''AfrMtiMMiuiimr in^ 

nBi-«DMtu 5, 

rtUnl Tlniwd Lm] Pipa ; Americui Iton ; Wondar- 



ga biialliieiKa 



AMEWICAW BAII.ROAD JOURNAL, Ac. 



nbw-youk, auoust ji. it 

We lui*a reeaived ihe Reports of the Pr«ii. 
dent kiicl Directon, wid Chief EnginMr, of thn 
I^iWB rad Owego Riiilr<»d, which will be pub- 
lialMd, or at lout a part of it, aa soon aa 
&>d Fooin for it. 

Wc have alae on hand a eonununieatiofl from 
Mr. Bulkley, in reply to Mr. Boyden, upon the 
■ubj«et of the " Guard Roil," which will alao 
rw«ire attention aa ooon aa other luatlera will 
permit. 



We are much obliged to E. F. W. for hia 
eemmonicBtion of the (5(h in«t. It will be 
fiHUidin tbie number of the Journal. Iffaecan 
do na the further favor to furniali ua with cor- 
net drawinga of the difierenl inTenliona of Mr. 
Fairmaii, we ahall takp much pleasure in bring. 
inj them before the public, through our JIfe. 
eifliiw.' Magatiw, and Regitter qf Inventiom 
mHd lit^otementt, a work eatabliahed expreaa. 
ly to aid the cause in which he lahora. Wc 
ar* particularly deairoua to obtain drawinga of 
Ua " Reciprocaling Rotary Compound Steam 
Engine," ■■ Machine for mtUung W«>ugh( 
Naib," and " Roury Pump." 

Communieations from Mr, Fainnan, or from 
B. F. W., will find ready acee^ to t he Jour- 
Bal or Mechanics' 'Magazine. 

We would alao calt attention to the adverttaa- 
ntm of Mr. Fairman, Which ia inaerted to^ay, 
•ifiriag foraale hia Nail "BJaohine. 



Twca Roam.— We publis'tj^day a commu- 
■iaflipn from Johu S.-Winiama,**^, of Cin. 
«hmMi;^io, referring to the eommiSeation of 
Mr. BarnBaB, puUiahad in No. 99 of tSr ]Rai].| 



On the recfipt of Mr. Hartman' 
caUon we referrri to Mr. Williams' Report, 
previously published, to ascertain how nearly 

we plana reaptnbled each other, and fonnd 
thst all the principles embodied in the latter 

I also to be found in the former, and may 
be applied to use, probably, with jtreaier effect 
and atleaa expenae. As to the priority of dates 
of the two patents, we are unable to speak. 
That is a matter which may he determined, 
should imagine, without difficulty. 



road Journal, orSOth July laat, upon the subject 
named Bt the headof this article. It was our in- 
tention when wegave Mr. Hartman 's communi- 
cation to the printer, to refer to Mr. Williams' 
Report upon the same subject, published, with 
engravings, by us some time previoua in the 
Mechanics' Magazine, New-York Farmer, and 
oJfoin this Journal, No. 19, or 11th of May last, 
(although it seems to have escaped the 
of Mr. Williams,) but from the multiplicity ofl 
Bur engagemenia it was omitted, 
remarks upon Mr. JTartman' 



Was 



oEaii 



.—Wo are gratified 
learn by the following extract from the Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) Sentinel, that the Wabash 
and Erie Canril, which has been so long delay. 
I, ia now in a fair way to be cbmpleled. 
Indiana, but a few yeara emce uninhabited, 
rxcrpt by Indiana, ia now performing what few 
of the older States dared, until within a few 
years, to undertake. She ianowmakinga Canal, 
hich will, in connection with the Wabash Ri- 
er, form the moat direct communication be- 
tween Lake ErieandSt. Louis, and the Misaiaaip- 
pi andMissouri Rivers. The completion of this 
Canal will aerveonly tostimulatetheinhabHanta 
of that thriving State toother works of internal 
improvement. Her Railroads, already charter. 
also be conatmcied, and others project- 
ed from different parts of the State, either to 
interaect them, or. to oommnnicaia dii«etly 
with' the Lakes and the Otiio River. The route 
of this Canal is undoubtedly the moat direct 
between Buffalo and St. Lonis, or Naw-Or. 
leans, and it must become a great thoroughfare 
of bUKness and travel. 
This aaotion, it will b« obaerved by a ^erehee 
the map, Oma tlia anmmtt kvaC and 



at seaaona o( high water, a passage for keel, 
boats from one route to the other, and of course 
to the Lake. 

Wabuh Attn EaiB Cahai.— The citiiens of 
Indiana will be glad to learn that this imponant 
work ia pro|Tea8ing in the moat satisfactory 
manner. Thirty-two milea are now under con- 
tract, the whole of which, there is every reason 
to expeoi, will be completed by the end of the 
next year, or early in the following spring. 
Thia part of the canal extends from %vithin a 
mile of the Maumee to the Wabash, at Hunt- 
igton. Its completion will doubtless be of 
great benefit to the State : the Wabash river be. 
igable for keel-boats to this point, at cer- 
uons of the year, wa may then receivn 
a considerable portion of our supplies of provi. 
ins from the Wabnah country, 1^ thia route, 
itead of btting dependent upon a tedious and 
certain land carnage, over roads almoat im* 
passable, aa at present ; and the Wabash mer. 
chants can alao avail themaelves of this route 
I their gooda direct from New.York. 
The site oftbo Canal has been permanently Jo. 
cated as far west aa the mouth of the Mississi- 
nrwa, and if the Lenslature next winter will 
act in accordance with the views of the present 
efficient Board of Commissionera, we have no 
doubt that the progreaa of this work will fully 
p(}ual the most sanguine expeetationa Of its 
friends.— [Port Wayne Santinel.] 
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altr eonnimad in numiDg (ha dletanea— 39 miles— 
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T*B JtiUt of Paptr.—Ttft used to be sold by 
e Bha«l, the qnira, or the ream; but, in "th* 
marcb of improvement" .statipnaTr wilt not remain 
■taiioDaiy, and so it ia now sold by meaiurs. Tha 
folloHini order waarsceivBd from apottery firm the 
oikar day. The writer, it will be ebiirvid, giVea 
fail order* witb as mach indiSeraace as though ihey 
were not at all extraoidintry : 
v^Gantlemen — Please to land ii« ten railet o( your 
bad printing tiMD* paper, in lengtb, (ii milag (o 
be 30 laches broid, and feur milat to b« 93 inches 
broad, lo be wrippad on wooden rollsrs, iccordine 
to ibe plan givan. The object of hsTin^ the paper 
irailcfa'iraat length is, that itnayba printed on en. 
(lavad ejlindtrs, in tha sams way a« ealiooss, &o. 
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On Road Makings wiih the Use of Timber. 

By John S. Williams. To the Editor 

of the American Railroad Journal. 

Mr. Minor,— In the last number of your 
valuable Journal received here, I observe a 
communication from Mr. Jno. Hartman, of 
Virginia, in which he professes to be tlie 
" inventor of an improvement in road ma- 
king, in the use of timber." Claiming my- 
self the inventorship of that improvement, I 
think proper to address the public in general, 
and Mr. Hartman in particular, through the 
columns of your paper. 

You had the goodness to publish a draw, 
ing of the improvement, and extracts from 
my report on the subject, made in 1831, in 
your Mechanics' Magazine in April last; 
will you please to do the public and me the 
service of transferring that drawing and 
those extracts into the columns of the Jour- 
nal?* 

That improvement was invented by me 
previous to April, 1831, in which month I 
filed a description of it in the patent office. 
I reported it to the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster Turnpike Company, Dec. 8, 1831, 
who ordered one thousand copies of the re- 
port printed, which was done. They peti- 
tioned the Legislature of Ohio for leave to 
construct their road upon that plan, as it was 
not recognized in their charter, which was 
granted by act of Legislature, dated Jan. 10, 
1832, a copy of which act I send you. An 
account of the invention entered into manv 

• 

of the newspapers of the day. Nearly one 
thousand copies of my report, containing a 
copperplate engraving of the improvement, 
were distributed in every state in the Union. 
Notwithstanding all which, I do not charge 
Mr. Hartman with a surreptitious use of my 
discovery. " I [too] have secured a patent 
riffht for the use of it, which I will dispose 
of to companies or individuals upon good 
terms." 

In order to show the public and Mr. Hart- 
man that my patent covers the whole ground 
assumed in his communication, I will ex- 
tract from my specification : 

«< have invented a new and use- 
ful improvement in the construction of roads, 
whereby some of the advantages derived 
from railroads are extended to common car. 
riages of burthen or pleasure that travel any 
road so improved. * * * I lay 
two continuous lines of timber, or other suit- 
able material, lengthwise on said road, such 
a distance apart as. to form tracks for the 
wheels of such vehicles as are in general 
use upon the road so improved. I furrow, 
gutter, or groove one of these tracks, in or- 
der to receive and guide the wheel or wheels 
of one side of the carriage. passing thereon. 
' Those grooves or gutters may be made in 
the timber or other material — or they may be 
formed by attaching cheeks or hides to a plain 
surfoce. 

«— ; These tracks may be bedded 

or laid in or upon stone, gravel, clay, or any 
material of which the suiface of the road is 
formed, and the pieces of which they are 
constructed may be connected by dowels or 
clamps, or laid upon transverse blocks, or 
cross-pieces, which may or may not extend 
from one to the other. 

" ' — Where there is much travel- 

ling upon a road so improved, I lay two 
sets, or four continuous lines of tracks, one 

The article here referred to, together with the driw- 



set for the going and one fbr the returning 



carriages. I am aware that some of the 
advantages of such a track road may be 
gained by laying timber as above, by fur- 
rowing, guttering, or rebating both tracks, to 
guide the wheels, but I prefer to gutter or 
groove one only." 

1 believe that Mr. Hartman and the pub- 
lic will at once see that every principle 
contained in his communication i5i also in 
I he ubove extracts. 1 will go lurther, and 
say that I not only invented the plan, but 
that I can prove that I invented it, in all its 
parts, more than two years ago, and would 
long ere this have put it to the test of expe- 
riment upon a large scale, had not untoward 
circumstances prevented it. The gradua> 
tion and timbei* are nearly ready for eight 
miles of it, and in a few days will be in pro- 
gress of laying. 

I am by no means disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Hartman, but shall codtinue to grant 
rights upon terms which shall satisfy the 
public that individual aggrandizement was 
no moving cause of my taking out a patent 
therefor, cautioiling all concerned against 
acting under an inferior title. 

Should Mr. Hartman not be convinced 
that I have a priority of right in this matter, 
or fail to convince me that he has, I shall 
propose to him a reference of the whole 
matter to men competent to decide between 
our claims, and that they meet in Washing- 
ton City sometime during the next session oi 
Congress. 

As to my preference for grooving or gut- 
tering one track only, it originated in my 
knowing that a guide for the wheels of one 
side of a waggon or carriage will in all ca- 
ses answer as well' as a guide for the wheels 
of each side ; besides which, there is a dif- 
ference of about eight inches in the span of 
axles as constructed in different states and 
places. This circumstance influenced me 
in favor of furrowing or guttering one track 
only, as, by the other track being lefl plain, 
vehicles cannot be injiured by binding in the 
track. Again, in turning out, when one track 
alone is guttered, one half the labor only is 
necessary to overcome the obstacle. And 
further, by carriages entering upon the 
tracks, one only will be injured, and the 
jolts be less, where one gutter alone is 
dropped into. Add to all this, that one gut- 
ter will only cost half the amount of two, 
and I imagine the public will sanction the 
preference 1 have given. 

As to tying the tracks together in the 
manner of railroad sills of wood, agreeably 
to Mr. Hartman 's plan, and which is recog- 
nized in my patent, I shall not recommend 
it until experimcfnt shall prove the necessity 
of it, not only on account of its expensive - 
ness, but because almost every man's expe- 
ricnce will convince him that at those inter- 
sections of timber against, timber, decay 
will commence. At present I believe that 
timber well bedded in the road formation 
will be still enough and last longer, much 
longer, than for timber to be against timber. 
Where timbers are spliced, dowels or clamps 
may be necessary to join them, and where 
the substratum is likely to be sof^, cross- 
blocks, of such a size as will support the 
joint, will be necetnary. 

In respect to forming the groove or gut- 
ter in the stick or out of the solid, I prefer 
it for similar reasonSt as I am certain thatf 



plain surface," furrows or gutters are fonned* 



Ifiy kult, pSye 392. i^wbere, by *< attaching cheeks or stoea to a 



All holes bored in timber, whether filled with 
spikes or trenails, and all joints or cracka 
in timber, should be carefully avoided, if we 
attend to the durability of it, paiticularjy if 
exposed to the weather. And Airther, gut- 
ters or euides formed out of the solid williie 
less liable to deraiisement than those formed 
of '< attached cheeks or sides," and I ques« 
tion if they ^ill cost more, as laid timber 
may be ploughed ' as well as land, and in 
much the same way, and grooved as boards 
are grooved, and that by any sufficient mo* 
tive power. 

I hope, sir, that all those editors who have 
noticed Mr. Hartman's communication will 
give publicity to the above, as it will be ad- 
ding interest to a subject of vital importance 
to the Union, and particularly those districts 
of it where stone is scarce and timber ie 
plenty. The cheapness of the plan need not 
be doubted, and the liability of good timber 
to wear need not be feared, for more than 
two years of seivice upon timber here put 
down, agreeably to Mr. Hartman's proposi* 
tion, convinces me of this. As to- the free- 
dom of timber from decay, where bedded in 
earth, I cannot ask. you to publish so long an 
article as the investigation of that part of the 
subject makes in my report above mentioned ; 
but I must crave the favor of you to publish 
the enclosed certificate of Col. Johnston, re* 
ceived since the report was pnnted. Col. 
Johnston was Indian Agent until within' fiTe 
or six years, and subsequently a Canal Com- 
missioner in this state. He is one of the 
most amiable men of the west. 

Yours, truly, Jno. S. Williaics. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1838. 

CERTIFICATE. 

I came into the Indian Department in the 
service of the United States in Indiana and 
Ohio, soon afler the operations of General 
Wayne's army had ceased, and the duties of 
my office frequently led me to travel over 
the roads, bridges, and causeways, nade by 
the troops and artificers to facilitate the 
transportation of the munitions of war, and 
keep up the intercourse between the dtiffer- 
ent stations and garrisons. It is within my 
recollection, that for upwards of twenty 
years after the making of those causeways, 
the timbers in many of them were perfectly 
sound, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that there were cases aAer a lapse of thirty 
years where they were sufficiently so to sus- 
tain the weight of the heaviest laden wag- 
gon,. John Johnston, 

Fonnerb* Afent ferlndiaa Afiain in ] 
Ohio aod Indiuift. 

Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1832. 

An Act furt'b^^r to amend the several acta 
incorporating the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster Turnpike Company : 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, that the President and 
Directors of the Cincinnati, Columbus, and 
Wooster Turnpike Company, be, and they 
are hereby autboriaed and empowered to 
construct any part of their said turnpike 
road on the plan of wood tracks, or timber 
laid lengthwise, on the.principle recommend- 
ed by John 8. Williams, Engineer of said 
Company, in his report, dated December 
eighth, eighteen hundred and thirty one. 

W. B. HUBBARP, 

gpctbir of the Hoom of Repnteatsiivit. 

Wm. D0BSBTT» 

8pesk«ordM8«MM. 
January 19, 1832. 
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S* Fairtnan*s Rotary Steam tSngine, Machine 
for making Wrought Nailsy '4*^. [Com- 
municated for the American Railroad 

Journal.] 

Laksinqburgh, Aug. 15, 1833. 

Dear Sir, — Having witnessed, with no 
small admiration, your untiring industry and 
zeal in helping forw^ard to tlie most useful 
application the mental and physical resour- 
ces of our country, and particularly in en- 
couraging and bringing before the public the 
discoveries of mechanical genius, 1 take the 
liberty to invite your attention to some of 
the inventions of Simon Fairman, of this 
village, and sending you an advertisement of 
a machine for making wrought naUs of differ- 
ent sizes, which I desire you to insert in 
your paper and all other suitable publica- 
tions under your control. I think it is sa^ 
to estimate our Simon Fairman one of the 
most inventive mechanics now living. In 
the above nail machin^ he -has exceeded 
many who have before spent years to effect 
it ; but they have been years of toil unre- 
warded, for their object was not accom- 
plished. Some, whom I have known even 
distinguished for their knowledge of mechan- 
ical philosophy, have attempted and failed. 
But the above nail machine is by no means 
the most important of his inventions ; the 
admirers of discoveries in scientific power, 
or of new applications of mechanical power, 
are invited to call at Mr. J. Humphrey *s ma- 
chine shop in this village, and view a reci^ 
proeating rota-y c^ipuaund steam engine, in- 
vented and put in operation in this village, 
which is thought, I>y those who have seen it 
and are good judges, destined to take the 
place of all steam locomotives on land now 
in use ; also, at the same place, may be seen 
Und purchased at a low price, the reciprocal 
Hng. rotary compound pump, a new invention, 
by the same man, and now in use, which 
oflers to the public a convenience not liable 
iohe*^ out of order** or ^* frozen up,** to which 
mankind have heretofore been strangers. 
Also, 9, fluting machine has been invented by 
sajjd Fairman, which will greatly abridge the 
manual labor employed in preparing an im- 
portant part of the machinery used in cot- 
ton factories. This last machine was long 
in successful and useful operation, but was 
deiMroved in the late disastrous fire at Wa- 
terford. 

Now, ur, it is an act of justice due to such 
inventive geniuses, who with bold and. ad ven- 
turous canvass dare to sail in unknown 
oceans, or with equally bold conceptions 
and courageous daring, venture beyond those 
bounds wUch have hitherto limited, circum. 
scribed, coniinedt and hedged in, the opera- 
tions of the faculties of other men, to bring 
them before the public, while living under 
the most favorable circumstances. It is a 
small reward for being made the subjeci: of 
scepticism, criticism, and witticism, of those 
who, but for the manifestation of a bolcl and 
adventurous genius, might have been their 
friends wid helpers. 

It is a small compensation for taking the 
** heir loom of the poets," and all its inconve* 
niences and mortifications, which has almost 
uniformly been the scourge of discoverers 
in the field of science and of art, as well as 
in the field of fancy and imagination. It is 
but a small reward for being made the vie- 
tim of the deceptious promises of those who 
possess the means of alleviating the suffer, 
logs of genius, made to obtain without com* 
pensation the benefit of her superior skill, 



exertions, and sacrifices, while the possess- 
or of genius is lefV to go supperless to bed, 
and his wife and children endure the want 
of the necessaries of life. 

I do not say that this is the case of my 
neighbor, to whose history and circumstan- 
ces I am a stranger. But if he has not had, 
or does not have sonxetl>ing of this kind to 
complain of, he will enjoy a happy exeinp- 
tion from the common lot of his fellow ad- 
venturers in the same ship, from the days of 
Copernicus or the Marquis of Worcester to 
this day. I will, therefore, as one advocate 
of genius neglected, thank you, friend Mi- 
nor, to lend a helping hand, to bring into 
more. general notice an inventive genius of 
no ordinary skill and talent,' by inviting the 
wise and skilful to call at the above named 
place in this village, and view some of the 
productions of Fairmon's inventive mindtrnd 
skilful hand, which they will not fail to ad- 
mire and approve, whatever they may think 
of their final results. 

Yqurs, respectfully, E. F. W. 

P. S. — As soon as possible you may ex- 
pect a drawing of the steam engine and 
pump. 

• 

Internal Improvements in Virginia. — It is 
indeed gratifying to learn that the Petersburg 
Railroad, in the ** Old Dominion," has really 
produced a spirit of enterprize amongst those 
who, above all others — ^the planters^ the owners 
of the soil — are most to be benefitted by such 
works. The great success of that road, as de- 
monivtrated below, will unquestionably produce, 
not only a spirit of inquiry into the immense 
advantages of such works to those who culti. 
vate the soil, but also a spirit of action, which 
will ultimately render the Southern States as 
famous for their high state of cultivation as 
they now are for the reverse.. 

We know, from observation, that Virginia 
possesses superior advantages in the mildness 
of her climate, great natural fertility of her soil, 
and numerous rivers, affording an immense 
water power for manufacturing purposes, over 
her northern neighbors ; and are satisfied that 
Virginians require only to be made sensible of 
the effect that an improvement of these advan- 
tages will produce upon the value of each man's 
property, to step forward, with a determination 
not easily to be diverted from its purpose, and 
with united efibrt, undertake — and not only un-' 
dertake, but also execute^-^uch. ' preliminary 
works as will naturally lead to the construction 
of others. 

The following statement of the performance 
of the *' Liverpool,*' locomotive, must be highly 
satisfactory and gratifying to the friends of 
Railroader 

To the Editora of the IntelUgsncer : 

Gentlemen, — The following account of 
the performance of one of our engines will, no 
doubt, interest you and some of your readers. 

On Monda]^ last the Liverpool brought in a 
train, consisting of fifleen cars and one coach, 
carrying 127 bales of cotton, 864 buc^els of 
wheat, 102 bushels of com, and about sO per- 
sons, indudinflr passengers and agents of the 
Company. The gross weight in motion may 
be summed up as follows : 

Produce and passengers, • 83,620 lbs. 

Cars, coach, engines, &c. • 67,500 

151,120 
or nearly 67j^ tons. The weight of produce 
alone was upwards of 35 tons. This load was 
put in motion with great ease by the engine 



and on level grades was carried at a speed of 
15 miles per hour. It was twice set in motion 
on ascents of 30 feet to the mile, (on which we 
had oexasion to stop to set down passengers,) 
and carried up them at a rate varying from 8 
to 10 miles the hour; 

This is the largest load which has ever been 
carried ou the road at any single time, and 
when we compare it with the small size of 
the engine, and consider the various ascents on 
the Railroad, it may well be called immense. 
The Liverpool weighs about 5 tons, and htis 
nine-inch cylinders, with a stroke of 18 inches, 
and drives her four wheels. Her general work- 
ing pressure is 50 pounds, ranging up to 60, at 
which the lock-up valve btows offT I add these 
technical details in order that the performance 
of this enffine may be justly appreciated by 
professional men. 

Our steamboat has arrived at Blakely, and in 
the course of a few days we will open the road 
to the Roanoke. Of this desirable event we 
will of course give due notice through your ad* 
vertising columns. Yours, respectfully, 

Henry D. Bird. 

Our readers may remember that, during the 
last winter, the Legislature ordered a survey of 
the Nottoway River, from its highest navigable 
OMoint to its intersection with the Petersburg 
Railroad. We published some weeks ago the 
report of a party of gentlemen, who had explor- 
ed the river in a lane boat, and whose experi- 
ment afforded proof of the entire practicability 
of removing all obstructions to its navigation. 
Since that period, an intelligent Enjp^ineer has 
been engagi^d, under the auuiority of the Board 
of Public Works, in making a critical survey of 
the river, to whose politeness we are indebted 
for the annexed results of his labors. Mr. 
Thompson has described so clearly the advan- 
tages of this improvement, and the facility with 
which they may be realized, that we cannot 
believe that the planters on the Nottoway will 
any longer hesitate to take the necessary steps 
to insure the (Completion of a work ii^ which 
they have so deep an interest. 

Petersburg, August 21, 1833. 

Gentlemen, — ^It is with pleasure I comply 
with the request to furnish you with the result 
of the survey and estimate for the contemplated 
improvement of the Nottoway River, from the 
Great Falls to the Railroad, a distance of 66 
miles 613 yards: in which distance it flows 
through one of the richest and most fertile sec. 
tions of country in the State of Virginia — and 
from the smallness of the amount reouired to 
open a useful navigation, and afford the plant- 
ers in that section an easy, cheap, and expedi- 
tious mode of getting their produce to market, 
would lead to the hope that the work would be 
int mediately and vigorously eommenced, the 
advantages of which are almost incalculaole, 
when compared with their present tardy mode 
of transportation over a wretched road, requir- 
ing twenty per oent. of the actual value of the 
article to land it at market. 

There are 25 miles of slack-water navigation 
on the river, occasioned by the different mill- 
dams, which are probably rather an advantage 
than an injury, as they back the wafer over 
manv ahoals and falls in that distance. The 
locks are supposed 60 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
built of wood— sustained by dry walls, where 
the strength of the current or other circum- 
stances may render it necessary. They last 
under ordinary circumstances from 8 to 10 
years ; when the increased amount of produce 
will, no doubt, warrant a more permanent 
structure. The river (independent of the locks 
in the different dams) will only require cleaning 
out, and occasionally wing dams to deepen the 
water on the shoals ; the total cost of which is 
$20,406. 

In a communication from gentlemen above 
the Forks of Nottoway, they state, that in the 
event of the river being made navigable, from 
that section of country alone they can send 
2000 hhds. of Tobacco, and 60,000 bushels of 
wheat. From the forks to the railroad, a dis- 
tance of 56 mUes, there ie an exceedingly fertile 
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country, which ^ould add largely to the above 
amount— with a yearly increase on the whole 
amount from the increased facilities of trans- 
|)ortation ; which would seem to place beyond 
all doubt a handsome interest on the investment. 
At the verv lowest calculation the saving to the 
planter will exceed 50 per cent, on the present 
cost of waggoning his tobacco, and on wheat 
in a much greater proportion. 

Your obt. servant, W. B. Thompson. 

Whilst upon the subject of the performance 
of Locomotive Engines, we will add one or two 
others equally interesting with the preceding, 
which must certainly convince any one who 
may have entertained doubts of their ultimately 
becoming in general useupon all railroads which 
are now, or may hereafter be, constructed in 
this country. 

The first is from the Baltimore Gazette, and 
the other from the National Gazette. 

Locomotives on Railaoads. — Every friend 
of Internal Improvements will be gratified by 
reading the articles in this day's Gazette— one 
extracted fh>m the National Gazette, the other 
from the Petersburg Intelligencer — giving ac- 
counts of the performance of locomotive engines 
on two of the railroads in the United States. 
Wq hope, however, that they will not be less 
gratified to learn, that a comparison highly fa- 
vorable to American genius, talent, and indus- 
try, may be made between the performances of 
imported engines and those constructed in our 
own country. We feel it to be proper to draw 
the attention of the American people—and more 
especially the people of Baltimore — to this com- 
parison, as we have oflen heard complaints 
made of the Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, for not importing locomotives from 
England. 

We found, on referring to our files of last 
July, that the performance of the Atlantic, steam 
engine, on ,the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
will bear a most favorable comparison with the 
best efforts of the most celebrated Enflisb en. 
gines on any of our railroads. The AUantic, it 
should be remembered, is entirely of American 
manufacture, both as to construction and de- 
sign, and can fairly compete, in all the essen- 
tials, with the best locomotive of any other 
country. The following is an extract from the 
account of her performance, published in this 
Gazette last July : 

The Atlantic has been running^ continually 
for the last three or four months, from Balti- 
more to the foot of the Inclined Planes, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles, and back again, the s .roe 
day. Upon this portion of the road, 83 miles 
are ascending, at various grades, of from ten 
to forty feet per mile, exceeding, in the ascent, 
20 feet per mile, on the average^ and the whole 
forty miles is almost a constant succession of 
curves, of 400 feet radius, and upwards. Up 
on this road the Atlantic has drawn, on the out^ 
toardt or ascending trip, thirty ton9, at the 
leasts at the rate o/^ seventeen miles per hour ; 
with only 15 tons, her practical speed exceeds 
any safe limit on. a curved road. The Atlantic 
has drawn 92 tons on a leveh at a speed of nine 
miles to the hour, and has brought 72 tons from 
the half-way house, (six miles,) to Baltimore, 
at a rate of twelve mile? to the hour, on the le- 
vel parts of the road ; passing: two summits, of 
16 feet per mi]^, for a half mile each, at the 
rate of six miles an hour. The motion of the 
piston compared. with that of the i^vheels, or 

Progressive motion of the engine, is as 1 to 5^. 
'he fuel employed is Anthracite Coal, which 
burns without any difficulty, and it is beheved 
with more economy and convenience than any 
other. Tlie trip, of 80 miles per day, is per- 
formed with one ton of it. Although this en- 
gine is the first of this peculiar construction, 
and the first that has completely succeeded in 
burning the Anthracite, vet — ^in the small 
amount of its repairs, and the quantity of work 
that it is capable of performing — ^it is believed 
to be equal, if not , superior, to any engine that 
has yet been made.' — [Bait. Gazette.] 



From the outset of the discussions and en- 
terprizes in relation to Railroads and Locomo- 
tive Engines, we have been powerfully struck 
with the wonderful effects of which they seem- 
ed likely to be productive. As the subject has 
been developed in theory and practice, our at- 
tention and imarinatiofi have oeeen more and 
more excited. All the new views and details 
have deepened and vivified our original impres- 
sions. We have so much confidence in Ame 
ricnn spirit, intelligence, and pecuniary re- 
sources, that we feel an assurance that the 
great railroads undertaken or projected, in dif. 
ferent parts of the Union, will be duly accom- 
plished, and realize the expectations of the most 
sanguine, respecting their various advantages. 
The moral or political, as well as the physical 
benefits, to accrue from them, are tncafculable. 

In the course of the presenjt summer we have 
had occasion to be fVequently in the immediate 
neiehborhood of the Newcastle and Frenchtown 
Railroad, and to observe closely the manage- 
ment of both steamboats and land convey- 
ance. It has constantly appeared to us so ex- 
cellent that it must give universal satisfaction. 
The trip to and from 'Newcastle is generally 
eflTected in two and a half hours ; sometimes in 
two and a quarter, or less. Last week w.e 
breakfasted at the Brandvwine Springs, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock; proceeded to 
Newcastle; reached Frenchtown, in the car 
line, in less than an hour ; arrived at Baltimore 
at a quarter past two o'clock, and were again 
at the springs the next day before one o'clock, 
by the same route, having lefl Baltimore at six 
o'clock in the morning. The journey might be 
called impcTceptible» except as to the positive 
gratifications of the passage. The fare on board 
of the steamboat is as ffood and as well served 
as that of the prtacipal hotels in our large ci- 
ties, and every attention is constantly paid to 
the comfort of travellers. If they sufiler incon- 
venience, it must be from their own inobserv. 
ance of the rules of mutual accommodation and 
general ease. The information which we ca- 
sually collected touching the railroad, we now 
offer to our readers aa it was set down in me- 
moranda. 

This road has been in operation since the 
27th of February, 1832. In September, 1632, 
locomotive engine^ were permanently employ, 
ed on it, and the use of horses for the transpor- 
tation of passengrers entirely dispensed with. 
The first locomotive used by the Company was 
called the Delaware, and was usexl seventy days 
consecutively without losing a trip, although a 
cotisiderable portion of the time it conveyed the 
passengers of two line* per day across the road 
both ways, sixty-six miles. 'This fact is strik- 
ing, in as much as it confutes an erroneous 
idea, which has obtained too generally in this 
country, that locomotive engines are frequently 
disabled, and of Qourse do their work at a great 
expense. The Company has imported all its 
engines from England ; they are nrom the fac- 
tory of the celebrated Robert Stephenson 6d 
Co., of Newcaatle-upon-Tyne. There are now, 
and have been all this season, three of them in 
use on the Newcastle and Frenchtown Rail- 
road ; a fourth has just arrived in the ship De- 
laware, from Liverpool. 

The Company was a good deal annoyed, for 
a time, by the emission of sparks from the 
smokcpipes of their engines ; but that evil has 
been entirely overcome by the ingenuity of their 
engineer, (of locomotive power,) Edward A. 
Young, a native of Virginia, who has procured 
a patent for his invention. Thus the great de- 
sideratum in this country, of burning wood in 
locomotive engines, has been attained. 

It is estimated that one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons have been transported across this 
road since it was put in operation, to not one of 
whom has the slightest accident occurred ; and 
it is a remarkable fact* that in the whole pro. 
gress of this work, from the commencement of 
its construction to the present day, not a single 
human being has suffered the loss of life or 
limb. 

The arrangettients of this Company for ths 



transportation of their business are nearly per* 
feet. The precision as to time with which the 
passengers are daily conveyed across their 
road, is matter of wonder ; the variation is rare- 
ly, if^ ever, greater than five minutes— -the time 
fixed being from 55 to 60 minutes: the dis- 
tance is 16^ miles. Guards are placed along 
the road at convenient distances, and signal 
vtafifs erected, by means of which information 
can be transmitted from one end of the road to 
the other in three minutes. This is a great se. 
curity as well as comfort to travellers ; for it is 
the duty of these guards to keep all horses, eai* 
tie, &c. oflf the road ; and in case of detentioot 
from any cause, the telegraphic announcement 
of it would bring immediate succor. It is be- 
lieved, however, that, with the exception of a 
delay caused by a snow storm, there lias been 
but one instance of detention upon this road 
worthy of being mentioned, and tnat was when 
the enrine passed over a cow. The recurrence 
of such an accident — (no injury was sustained 
even then by any passen^r) — is rendered almost 
impossible by the judicisus precautions above 
mentioned. 

A single locomotive has fremiently conveyed 
over this road upwards of two hundred pa^sen- 
gers; with their baggage. The train of^cara is 
often thirteen or fourteen in number, and the 
sight of them all in motion, conducted by the 
pliant little steamer, is highly picturesque and 
interesting. — [National Gazette.] 

A Treatise on Railway ImprotemenU. By 
' RicHABD Badnalz., Esq. London, Sher- 
wood 6l Co. 

The volume now before us is of the argu- 
mentative kind, recommending the author's 
invention ; and at p. 31, he thus describes 
his ideas on the subject : *^ The improvements 
in the formation or construction of railways, 
to which these pages principally refer, is the 
substitution of a curved or undulating, or, 
what I denominate, a ' serpentine railway, for 
the horizontal railway now in use. Tho im« 
pressions upon my mind, before the trial of 
any experiments, were, that by an undulating 
railway a greater resistance wuld be opposed 
to the power ofsteam^ ot any other loeomottve 
power, than upon level railway ; that much 
would be gained by the power of gravity mul- 
tiplied by active power down a descent ; and 
that, consequently, a locomotive engine of any 
power would travel at a greater speed, or drag 
a greater weight, than upon a horizontal rail- 
way.'' Such, then, is the proposition of the 
author, and we do not doubt that our readers 
will join us in expressing surpriss at an in- 
vention so widely differing from all precon- 
ceived notions. In our early youth we were 
taught that the shortest distance between two 
points was a straight line ; and further, as a 
continuation of the same proposition, that the 
two sides of any triangle are greater than 
the third. Mr. Badnall will therefore attribute 
the ignorance we display, in not conforming 
to his views, to our early education, and not 
to prejudice of any other kind. But to re- 
turn to the subject : in p. 52, the author gives 
an account of a first experiment, by which he 
attempts to prove the utility of his invention. 
<* I had (he says) a curve made of the follow* 
ing proportions : from A to B was four feett 
depth of curve 2 mches ; a is a roller, so con. 
structed aa to move easily along the curve, 
and to revolve upon its axis, to each end of 
which was attached the string «, which passes 
over a pulley at the opposite end, and a weight 
was attached to thf^ string to propeil the rolfer. 
The curve, it should be stated, Vltp^fonnod 
on a solid piece of wc^, so that h^J 
it over it would be a horizbntld sui ' 
feet. 
<< The following experiments were made 
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with different weights, just sufficient to move 
the roller along the surface when perfectly 
horizontal and at different inclinations. 

OTertlie 
curvft. 

l^sec. 
2 
2 
2 

" Thus $Junting that the greater the angle of 
the incline the Umger teas Sie time refuired tn 
fasting along the plane ; whilst on the curve, 
the same exact weight being employed at 
each experiment, the speed scarcely varied, 
and at all times was considerably greater than 
tijNm lAe horizontal pUme.^* We have taken 
the liberty of putting parts of this quotation 
in italics, because we consider they answer 
the nropositioi^ of the author. We grant the 
alts to be sufficiently correct for argument, 



the speed or time ought not to be noticed till 
the carriage had travelled 40 or 50 feet ; for 
the time of running of the carriage on the re- 
spective road should be only compared for 
the last 50 or 6Q feet. In page 87, a quota- 
tion is given from Mr. Wood's admirable 
work on Railroads. The present author 
states that Mr. Wood (p. 202, second edition) 
calculates the resistance up a plane to be a 
given amount, say 56, and down the plane a 
given amount, say 22, and then draws his 
mean resistance or friction upon a level plane 
39— thus-; 



resul 

though they cannot be mathematicaUy tru0 ; 
and ^e should have been surprized had they 
been much otherwise. But let us take ex- 
periment by experiment : first asking why 
he tried inclined planes against, inclined 
planes 7 because his proposition is undulating 
railways in opposition to level or horizonttU 
planes. In the first experiment, on a level 
48 inches long, the roller was by a certain 
weight drawn from end to end in 2^ seconds,^ 
whiJat by the same weight the same roller on 
the curve was drawn 48 inches in 1^ seconds, 
it will be evident that the roller in descending 
the first half of the curve would quickly get 
up itfl momentum, as would also the weight, 
whilst on the level plane the length of run 
would not more than admit the roller to ar- 
rive at its velocity ; consequently this was 
by no means a fair trial. If the author had 
made a rail of 48 inches long, commencing 
with an inclination for the first 24 inches, 
the extent of rise being 2 inches, and then a 
descent of another 24 inches — this, if his 
proposition has any thing in it, would have 
been a more fair trial ; the weight would 
cause the roller first to ascend 24 inches and 
descend the next 24 inches ; and if, with such 
an arrangement, it had been discovered that 
the space of 48 inches was travelled in a 
less time than on a horizontal plane, we should 
be really inclined to look more seriously into 
the subjoct. Again, it will be seen in the 
second experiment, that of raising the level 
plane.3 inches at one end, which would pro- 
duce an inclined plane of 3 inches in 48, whilst, 
on the other hand, in raising the curved sur- 
face 3 inches, the fir^thalf of the run would 
be very nearlv. on a level plane, and thus 
enable the roller to get up a momentum to 
meet the other half of the run, which would 
be an inclined plane of about 5 inches in 24 ; 
and such may be said of the other experi* 
ments of raising one end 4, 5, and 6 inches. 
It may be said of all the experiments descri- 
bed, that the length of the level plane is in no 
instance of sufficient length for the carriage 
or roller to get up (ts velocity till nearly to the 
end, whilst the carriage oh the undulating road 
ifmM get up its velocity by descending the 
first inclination. In making experiments 
either with a carriage or with boats, it is 
usual to commence marking time considera- 
bly afler the same has started, so that it may 
be .fairly considered to have got up its velo- 
city; and had such a course been pursued 
iH- these experiments, very different results 
would undoubtedly have taken place. Thus, 
pt instance^ if the undulating road be 100 
f^et» and the horizontal plane be 100 feet, 



u Mr. Badnall disputes this calculation pf Mr. 

I Wood, and states that the two powers of re- 
sistance added together and divided cannot 
show the mean resistance; he then says, <</ 
name this, because it particularly bears upon 
the principle on which I found my improee- 
Jf^cnts ; for if Mr. Wood be correct, it appears 
to me impossible, that any advantage coidd ac* 
crue from the adoption of a curved or undula- 
ting line of road.** 

We finish our remarks with this last quo- 
tation, because it clearly expresses our opin- 
ion. — [Repertory of Arts.] 



Patei^t Tinxed Lzad Pipes. — An article 
under this name is mentioned in the London 
papers, which seems likely to supercede the 
use of all other metals which hitherto have 
been en^ployed for conduits. To lead alone, 
in pipes, cisterns, dec it is well known that 
the most serious objections exist. For in- 
stance, the action Of air on lead produces 
oxide, which water dissolves, and thus wa- 
ter becomes poisonous. Similar deleterious 
effects arc caused by leaden pipes .in beer 
engines. It was to remedy these evils that 
the new process of tinning lead pipes was 
brought to perfection, and Messrs. J. de R. 
Warner, the patentees, affirm that the addi- 
tional cost for the improved article is very 
trifling. 



American Iron. — ^It has been a study 
much attended to of late, to know the cha. 
racter of American and foreign iron, com- 
pared with each other. 

The consumption of iron in the shape of 
boiler plates, and cast rails, is becoming 
enormous. The tenacity and character of 
the metal are yet to be thoroughly under- 
stood. The Baltimore iron is considered 
the best in the world for steamboats. As 
yet we do not fabricate wrought iron rails, 
but probably veiy soon shall, as machinery 
will be contrived to equalize the difference 
between the prices of American and Ene- 
tish iron. Cast iron rails have been made 
with success at our own fiirnaces. 

The American iron being melted by the 
heat of charcoal is allowed to be more te- 
nacious than the English, which is melted by 
coke* 

To put the matter completely at rest, how- 
ever, very interesting experiments have been 
made at the apartments of the Franklin In- 
stitute, under the direction of Mr. Johnson, 
a scientific gentleman* The Secretary of 
the Treasury was authorized some years 
since, by an act of Congress, to expend a 
certain amount in constructing machines to 
make experiments on the tenacity of iron 
and other metals used in steam boilers. It 
|was so constructed as to admit any degree 
of temperature up to 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Some interesting results have thus been 
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obtained. The Pennsylvanian, who is our 
authority for the assertion, says it is ascer- 
tained that the tenacity of good iron is in* 
creased by the application of any degree of 
heat under 450 degrees, which is contrary 
to previous entertained opinions. Some 
Tennessee iron (from the Cumberland 
works) was found 'equal to a resistance of 
from 59^000 to 64,000 pounds the square 
inch ! The Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
iron exhibited the same qualities. No iron 
from our state was sent on for trial. We 
hope some of our proprietors of forges will 
not forget to subipit specimens of their iron 
to the test of these experiments. 

It was also found that common American 
iron was better than the best British, and 
the best American equal, and generally supe- 
rior, to Swedish and Russian. — [Albany Dai* 
iy Advertiser.] 

WoNOERPCL Invention.— A watchmaker 
of the name of Buschmann, living at Elsen- 
burg, not far from Attenburg, in Saxony, has 
contrived a piece of machinery, which, with- 
out tbe assistance of steam, has been found 
strotig enough to move a heavily laden wag. 
gon, placed in a fresh ploughed 'field, with 
the greatest ease, although sixteen horses 
could not ^tir it. The machine may be ea- 
sily handled, and the vehicle moved by it 
most safely managed. The inventor has been 
offered 8200,000 for the secret ; but as he 
had obtained patents from all the principal 
German governments, he has refused all of- 
fers. — [Danville Reporter.] 

New Invention. — A gum elastic cloak, 
lined with silk, has been invented in Balti- 
more. It is intended to be thrown over the 
shoulders in wet weather, and will effectu 
ally shield the person and clothes of the wear- 
er. When not wanted, it can be folded up 
into a very small bulk, and, on this account, 
must be found very useful and convenient. 
We mean to have one ordered on for our 
own use, so as to be ready for the next fall 
elections. — [Cin. Rep.] 

Cut Flowers. — ^To more conveniently 
enjoy the sight of flowers, they are often 
plucked and placed in jars of water in the 
dwelling. By changing the water, or ad- 
ding alkalies every day, they may be per- 
petuated without fading for many days, even 
to the period of falling from the parent stem. 
Lime, magnesia, or soda, may be used in mo- 
derate quantities, such as to give natural sus- 
tenance to the detached shoots in preserva- 
tion. They may be made a luxuriant and 
appropriate ornament to the drawing-room 
or parlor; and in the more humble dwelling 
of the laborer, how cheerful appears the 
white-washed room and broad fire-place, 

'* Whose liearthy except when winter chilli the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay," 

throws out its soft perfume to the air. — [Ul- 

mus.] 

* 

New Paddle Wheel. — ^A model of a newly 
invented paddle wheel for boats, which avoids 
the lifting of water, as in ordinary paddles, is 
now to be seen in the Hall of the Franklin In. 
stitute, Philadelphia. The inventors say that 
these paddles are brought into the Water less 
obliquely than tlie common kind, and from the 
time thoy arc vertical with the axis of the wheel 
retain a perpendicular position, until they are 
out of the water. This result is alleged to- be 
the effect of a simple contrivance. The machine 
may be constructed of any requisite strength. 
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Babhage on the Ecomatnyi of Manufactures, 
[Continued from page 504.] 

181. Some farther reflections are suggested 
by the preceding analysis ; but it may be con. 
venient, previously, to place before the reader 
a brief oescription of a machine for making 
pins, invented by an American. It is highly 
mgenious in point of contrivance, and, in re- 
spect to its economical principles, will furnish 
a strong and interesting contrast with the ma- 
nufacture of pins by the human hand. In this 
machine a coil of brasfi wire is placed on an 
axis ; one end of this wire is drawn by a pair 
of rollers through a small hole in a plate of 
steel, and is heldUiere by a forceps. As soon 
as the machine is put in action — 

1. The forceps draws the wire on to a dis« 
tance equal in length to one pin: a cutting 
edge of steel then descends close to the hole 
through which the wire entered, and severs a 
piece equal in length to one pin. 

2. The forceps holding Jth's wire moves on 
until it brings the wire into the centre of the 
chuck of a small lathe, which opens to receive 
it. Whilst the forceps returns to fetch another 
piece of wire, the lathe revolves rapidly, and 
grinds the projecting end of the wire upon a 
steel mill, wnich advances towards it. 

3. After this first or coarse pointing, the 
lathe stops, and another forceps takes hold of 
the half-pointed pin, (which is instantly releas. 
ed by the opening of the chuck,) and conveys 
it to a similar chuck of another lathe, which re- 
ceives it, and finishes the pointing on a finer 
steel mill. 

4. This mill again stops, and another forceps 
removes the pointed pin into a pair of strong 
steel clams, having a small groove in them, by 
which they hold 3ie pin very firmly. A part 
of this groove, which terminates at that edge 
of the steel clams which is intended to form the 
head of the pin, is made conical. A small round 
steel punch is now driven forcibly against the 
end of the wire thus clamped, and the head of 
a pin is partially formed by compressing the 
wire into the conical cavity. 

5. Another pair of forceps now removes the 
pin to another pair of clams, and the head of 
the pin is. completed by a blow from a second 
punch, the end of which is slightlyf concave. 
£Hch pair of forceps returns as soon as it has 
delivered its burden ; and thus there are always 
five pieces of wire at the same moment in dif- 
ferent stages of advance towards a finished pin. 
The pins so formed are received in a tray, and 
whitened and papered in the usual manner. 
About sixty pins can thus be made by tliis ma- 
chine in one minute ; but each process occupies 
exactly the same time in performing. 

182. In order to judge of the value of such a 
machine, compared with hand labor, it would 
be necessary to inquire : 1. To what defects 
pins so made are liable ? 2. What advantages 
they possess over those made in the usual way ? 
3. What is the prime cost of a machine for 
making themi 4. What is the expense of keep- 
ing it in repair ? 5. What is tne expense of 
moving it and attending to it 2 

1. Pins made by the machine are more likely 
to bend, because as the head is punched up out 
of the solid wire, it otight to be in a soil state to 
admit of this process. 2. Pins made by the 
machine are better than common ones, because 
they are not subject to losing their heads. 
3. With respect to the prime cost of a machine, 
it would be very much reduced if numbers 
should be required. 4. With regard to its wear 
and tear, experience only can decide the ques- 
tion : but it may be remarked, that the steel 
clams or dies in which the heads are punched 
up will wear quickly, unless the wire has been 
softened by annealing ; and that if it has been 
softened, the bodies of the pins will bend too 
readily. Such an inconvemence might be re- 
medied, either by making the machine spin the 
heads and fix them on, or b^ annealing only 
that end of the wire which is to become the 
head of the piii : but this would cause a delay 
between the operations, since the brass is too 
biittle while heated to bear a blow without! 



crumbling. 5. On comparing the time occu- 
pied by the machine with that stated in the an- 
alysis, we find, except in the process of head- 
ing, if lime idone is considered, that the human 
hand is more rapid. Three thousand six hun- 
dred pins are pointed by the machine in an hour, 
whilst a man can point fifteen thousand six 
hundred in the siune time. But in the process 
of heading, the rapidity of the .machine is two 
and a half tiroes that of the human hand. It 
must, however, be observed, that the process 
of grinding does not require the application of 
force to the machine equal io that ^ one man ; 
for all the processes we have described are ex- 
ecuted at once by the machine, and one laborer 
can easily work it. 

ON THB DIVISION Or MKNTAL LABOft. 

183. We have already mentioned what may, 
perhaps, appear paradoxical to some of our 
readers, — tnat the division of labor can be ap- 
plied with equal success to mental operations, 
and that it insures, by its adoption, the same 
economy of time. A short account of its prac- 
tical application, in the most extensive series 
of calculations ever executed, will ofiTer an in- 
teresting illustration of this fa^^t, whilst at the 
same time it will afford an occasion for show, 
ing that the arrangements which ought to regu- 
late the interior econoiny of a manufactory are 
founded on principles of*^ deeper root than may 
have been supposed, and are capable of being 
usefully employed in paving^the road to someof 
the sublimest investigations of the human 
mind. 

184. In the midst of that excitement which 
accompanied the Revolution of France and the 
succeeding wars, the ambition of the nation, 
unexhausted by its fatal passion for military 
renown, was at the same time directed to the 
nobler and more^ permanent triumphs which 
marie the era of a people's ffreatness,— and 
which receive the applause of posterity long 
after their conquests have been wrested from 
them, or even when their existence as a nation 
may be told only by the page of history. 
Amongst their enterprizes of science, the French 
government was desirous of producing a series 
of mathematical tables, which should facilitate 
the extension of the decimal system they had 
so recently adopted. They directed, therefore, 
their mathematicians to construct such tables, 
on the most extensive scale. Their most dis- 
tinguished philosophers, responding fully to the 
call of their country , invented new methods for 
this laborious task; and a work, completely 
answering the large demands of the govern- 
ment, was produced in a remarkably short pe- 
riod of time. . M. Prony, to whom the supenn- 
tendance of this great undertaking was confided, 
in speaking of its commencement, observes : 
" Je m'y livrai avec toute Fardeur dont j'etois 
capable, et je m'occupai d'abord du plan gene- 
ral de Texecution. - Toutes les conditions que 
j'avois a cemplir neeessiloient I'emploi d'un 
grand nombre de calculateurs ; et 11 me vint 
bientot a la pensee d'appljqner a la confection 
de ces tables la division du travail, dont les 
Arts de Commerce tirent uii parti si avanta- 
geux pour reunir a la perfection dc main-d'oeu- 
vre I'economie dc la depense et du temps." 
The circumstance which gave rise to t!iis sin- 
gular application of the principle of the division 
of labor is so interesting, that no apology is 
necessary for introducing it firom n small pam- 
phlet printed at Paris u tevr years since, whcru 
a proposition was made by the English to the 
French government, that the two countries 
should print these tables at their joint ex- 
pense. 

185. The origin of the idea is related in the 
following extract : 

C'est a un chapitre d^un ouvrage Anglais, 
jusiement celebre, (I.) qu'est probablement dun 
rexisteiice de Ton v rage dont le gouvernement 
Britannique veut faire jouir If^monde savant ; 
[An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith,] 

Voioi I'anecdote : M. de Prony s'etait engage, 
avec les comites de gouvernement, a composer 
pour la division centesimalo du cercle, des ta* 



bles logarithmiqaea et trigonometriques, ^oi, 
non SQulement ne laissassent rien a destrer 
quant a Texactitude, mais qui form assent le 
monument de calcul le plus vaste et le plus im- 
posant q^ eut jamtus ete execute, ou memo 
concu. Les logarithmes des nombres de 1 a 
^00,000 formaient a ce travail un supplement 
necessaire et exige. II fut aise a M. de Prony 
de s'assurer que, meme en s'associant trois ou 

2' uatre habiles co-operateurs, la plus grande 
uree presumable de sa vie, ne lui suffirai pas 
pour remplir sea engagements. II etait occupe 
de cette fachelise pensee lorsque, se tronvant 
devant la boutique d'un marchand de Uvres, il 
appercut la belle edition Anglaise de Smith, 
donuee a Londrea en 1776 ; il ouvrit le livre an 
hazard, et tomba sur le premier chapitret qui 
traite de la division du travail, et ou la fabrica. 
tion des epingles est citee pour exemple. A 
peine avaii-il parcouru les premieres pases, 
que, par une espece d'inspiration, II concut I ex- 
pedient de inettre ses logarithmes en tnanufac* 
ture comme les epingles. II faisait, en ce mo- 
ment, a Tecole poly technique, des lecons %ur une 
partie d'analyse liee a ce genre de travail, la 
methode des differences, et ses applications a 
r interpolation, U alia passer qnelques jtours a 
la campagne, et re vint a Paris avec le plan de 
fabrication, aui a ete suivi dans I'execution. 
II rassembla aeux ateliers, qui taisaient separs- 
ment 1^ memes calculs, et se servaient de ve* 
rification reciproque.* 

186. The ancient methods of computing ta- 
bles were quite inapplicable to such a proceed* 
inff. M. Prony, therefore, wished to avail him- 
self of all the talent of his country, and formed 
the first section of those who were to take part 
in this enterprize, out of ^ve or six of the most 
eminent mauiematiciaiis in France. 

First Section. — The duty of this first section 
was to investigate, amongst '.he various analv- 
tical expressions which coi.id t * found for the 
same function, that which was *nost readOy 
adapted to simple numerical calculation by ma. 
ny individuals employed at the same time. This 
section had little or nothing to do with the ac- 
tual numerical work. When its labors were 
concluded, the formule, on the use of whieh it 
had decided, were delivered to the second section. 

Second iSec^ton.— This section constated of 
seven or eight persons of considerable acquaint- 
ance with mathematics : and their duty was to 
convert into numbers the foniiulae put into their 
hands by the first section — an operation of 
great labor— -and then to deliver out these for- 
mulie to the members of the third section, and 
receive from them the finished caJculations. 
The memj)ers of this second section had cer- 
tain means of verifying these calculations with. 
out the necessity of repeating, or even of ex- 
amining, the whole of the work done by the 
third section. 

Third Section, — ^The members of this sec* 
tion, whose number varied from sixty to eighty, 
received certain numbers from the second sec- 
tion, and, using nothing more than simple ad. 
dition and subtraction, they returned to that 
section the finished tables. It is remarkable 
that nine-tenths of this class had no knowledge 
of arithmetic beyond its two first rules which 
they were thus called upon to exercise, and that 
these persons were usually found more correct 
in their calculations than those who possessed 
a more extensive knowledge of the subject. 

187. When it is stated that the tables thus 
computed occupy seventeen large folio volumes* 
some idea may perhaps be formed of the labor- 
Prom that part executed by the third class, whicli 
may almost be termed mechanical, requiring 
tlie least knowledge and by far the greatest la- 
bor, the first class were entirely exempt. Such 
labor can always be purchased at an easy rate. 
The duties of the second class, although re- 
quiring considerable skill in arithmetic^ opm^ 
rations, were yet in some measure relieved by 
the higher interest naturally felt in thotfe mbre 
difficult operations. The exertions of the drsi 

• 

* Note sar la irobltaMtion, pitipoMW par bi umiT^^mevnum Ait- 
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clftss are not likely to require* upoti another 
occasion, to much skill and labor as they did 
upon the first attempt to introduce such a me- 
thod ; but when the completion of a calculating 
engine shall have produced a substitute for the 
iivhole of the third section of computers, the at- 
tention of analysts will natqrally he directed tb 
simplifying its applicatioti, by a new discussion 
of the methods of converting analytical formulie 
into numbers. 

188. The proceeding of M. Prony , ip this ce- 
lebfated system of calculation, much resemblen 
that of a skilful person about to construct a 
cotton or silk mill, or any similar establish- 
ment. Having, by his own genius', or through 
the aid of his friends, found that nome improv. 
ed machinery may be success Ailly applied to 
his pursuit, he makes drawings of his plans of 
the machinery, and may himself be considered 
as constituting the first section. He next re- 
quires the assistance of operative'enKin^rs, ca- 
pable of executing the machinery he has de- 
signed, some of whom should understand tlie 
nature of the processes to be carried on ; and 
these consti^^ute his second section. When a 
suffioieot number of machines have oeen made, 
ft multitude of other persons', possessed of a 
lower degree of skill, must be employed in using 
them; these form the third section; but their 
work and the just performance of the machines 
must be still superintended by the second class. 

1^. As the possibility^ of performing arith^ 
metical calculations by niachmery may appear 
to non-mathematical readers to be rather too 
large a postulate, and as it is connected with 
the subject of the division of labor, I shall here 
endeavor, in a few lines, to give some slight 
perception of the manner in which this can be 
done—and thus to remove a small portion of 
the veil which covers that apparent mystery. 

100. That nearly all tables of numbers which 
Ibllowf any law, however complicated, may be 
formed, to a greater or less extent, solely by the 
proper arrangement of the successive addition 
and subtraction of numbers befitting each table, 
is a general principle which can be demonstrat- 
ed to those only who are well acquainted with 
mathematics ; but the mind, even of the reader 
who is but very slightly acquainted ^ith that 
icieuce, will readily conceive that it is not im- 
possible, by attendmg to the followinff exam- 
pie. Let us consider the subjoined table. This 
table is the beginning of one in very extensive 
use, which h&s been printed and reprinted very 
frequently* in many countries, ana is called a 
talae of square numbers. 
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86 
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13 


7 


40 



Any number in the table, column A, may be ob. 
tained, bv multiplying the number which ex- 
presses the distance of that term from the com- 
mencement of the table by itself ; thus, 25' is 
the fillh term from the beginning of the table, 
and 5 multiplied by itself, or by 5, is equal to 
25. Let us now subtract each term of this ta- 
ble from the next succeeding ti^rra, and place 
the results in another column, (B,) which may 
be called first difference column. If we ajeain 
subtract each term of this first difference from 
the. succeed ing term, we find the result is al. 
ways the number 2, (column C ;) and that the 
name number will always recur in that column, 
which may be called the second difference, will 
appear to any person who will take the trouble 
to carry on the Uble a few terms farther. Now 



when once tliis is admitted as a known fi»ct, it i« 
quite clear that, provided the first term (1) of the 
table, the first term (3) of the first differences, 
and the first term (2) of the second or constant 
difference, are originally given, v^e can continue 
the table of square numbers to any extent, 
merely hy simple addition : for the series of the 
(irst differences may be formed by repeatedly 
adding the constant difference 2 to (3) the first 
number in column B, and we th^n necessarily 
have the series of oc^ I numbers, 3, 5, 7, ^c. : 
and, again, by succesM -ely adding each of these 
to the first number (1 of the table, we produce 
the square numbers. 

191. Having thus, I hope, thrown some light 
upon the theoretical part of the question, I 
shall endeavor to show that the niechanical ex- 
ecution of such an cng'ne, as \^uld produce 
this scries of .numbers, is not so far removed 
from that of ordinary machinery as might be 
conceived. Let the reader imagine three clocks 
placed ou a table side by side, each having only 
one hand, and ach having a thousand divinioTis 
instead of twelve hours marked on the face ; 
and every time a string is pulled, let them strike 
on a bell the numbers of the divisions to which 
their bands point. Let him farther suppose 
ihat two of the clo6ks, for the sake of distinc- 
tion called B and C, have some mechanism by 
which the clock C advances the hand of the 
clock B one division, for each stroke it makes 
upon its own bell ; and let the clock B, by a 
similar contrivance, advance the hand of the 
clock A one division, for each stroke it makes 
on its own bell. With such an arrangement, 
having set the hand of the clock A to me divi. 
vision L, that of B to Ul., and that of C' to H., 
let the reader imagine the repeating parts of 
the clocks to be set in motion continually, in 
the following order, viz. : pull the string of 
clock A ; pun the strmg of clock B ; pull the 
string of clock C.* 
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Table 
A. strikes.. . . .1 
The hand ia ad- 
vanced (by B.; 
3 divisions . . . 



A. strikes. • . .4 
The hand is ad 
vanced (by B.) 
5 divisions.. . . 



Pull A. A. strikes^ . . .9 



Clock B. 

Hand set to 
Ul. 



1st diflerenoe 



B. strikes 3 

The hand is pd- 
vanced (by C.) 
2 divisions.. . . 



B. strikes 5 

The hand is ad 
vanoed (by C ) 
2 divisions.. . . 



B. 



The hand is ad- 
\'anoed (by B.) 
7 divisions 



Pull A. A. strikes — 16 



B. 



The band is ad 
vanced (by B.) 
9 divisions.. 



B. strikes 7 

The hand is ad 
vanced (by C.) 
2 divisions.... 
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C. strikes 2 



C. strikes 2 



C. strikes 2 



B. strikes 9 

The hand is ad- 
vanced (by C.) 
2 divisions IC. strikes 2 



If now only those divisions struck or pointed 
at by the clock C be attended to and written 
down, it will be found that they produce the 
series of the squares of the natural numbers. 
Such a series could, of course, be carried by 
this mechanism only so far as the three first 
figures ; but this may be sufficient to give some 
idea of the construction, and was, in fact, the 
point to which the first model of the calculat 
tng.engrne, now in progress, extended. 

192, We have seen, then, that the effect of 
the division of labor , both in the niechanical 
and mental processes, is, that it enables us to 
purchase and apply to each process pr«*cisely 
that quantity of skill and knowledge which is 
required for it : we avoid employing uny part 



of the time of a man who can get eight or ten 
jihiliings a day by his skill in tempering needles, 
in turnmg a wheel, which can be done for six 
pence a day ; and we equally avoid the loss 
arising from the employment of an accomplish- 
ed mathematician in performing the lowest pro- 
cesses of arithmetic. 

193. The division of labor cannot be success- 
fully practised, unless there exists a great de- 
mand for its produce ; and it requires larger 
capital to be employed in those arts in which it 
is used. In watch.making it has been carried, 
perhaps, to .the greatest extent. In an exami- 
nation before a Committee of the House of 
Commons^ it was stated that there arc a hun- 
dred and two distinct branches of this art, to 
eaeh of which a boy may be put apprentice ; 
Had that he only learns his master*s depart- 
ment, and is unable, after his apprenticeship 
tias expired, without subsequent instruction, 
to work at any other branch. The watch.fin- 
isheiv whose business it is to put together the 
scattered parts, is the only one, out of the hun- 
dred and two persons, who can work in any 
other department than his own. 

ON THB SEPARATE COST OF EACH PROCESS IN A 

MANUFACTl/RE. 

194. The great competition introduced by 
HBachinery, and the application of the principle 
of the subdivision of labor, render it continually 
necessary for each producer to be on the watch, 
to discover improved methods by which the 
cost of the article he manufactures may be re- 
duced ; and, with this view, it is of great im- 
portance to know the precise expense of every 
process, as well as of the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery which is due to it. The same infor- 
mation is desirable for others, through whose 
hands the manufactured goods are distributed ; 
because it enables them to give reasonable an- 
swers or explanations to the objections of in- 
quirers, and also affords them a better chance 
of suggesting to the manufacturer changes in 
the fashion of his goods, which may be more 
suitable either to the tastes or to the finances 
of his customers. To thest tesman such know, 
ledge is still more important, as without it he 
must trust entirely to others, and can form no 
judgment, worthy of confidence, of the effect 
any tax may produce, or of the injury the ma- 
nufacturer or the country may suffer by its im- 
position. 

195. One of the first advantages which sug- 
gests itself as likely to arise from a correct an- 
alysis of the expense of the several processes 
of any manufacture, is the indication which it 
furnishes of the course in which improvement 
should be directed. If any method should be 
contrived of diminishing by one-fourth the time 
required for fixing on the heads of the pins, the 
expense of makmg them would be reduced 
about thirteen per cent., whilst a reduction of 
one half the time employed in spinning the coil 
of wire out of which the heads are cut, would 
scarcely make any sensible difference in the 
cost of the manufacture of the whole article. 
It is, therefore, obvious, that the attention 
would be much more advantageously directed to 
shortening the former than the Intter process. 

196. The expense of manufacturing, in a 
country where the machinery is of the rudest 
kind, and manual labor is very cheap, is cu- 
riously exhibited in the price of*^ cotton cloth in 
the island of Java. The cotton, in the seed, 
is sold by the picul, which is a weight of about 
133 lbs. Not above oncfourth orone-fiflhof this 
weight, however, is cotton ; and the natives, by 
means of rude wooden rollers, separate, at the 
expense of one day's labor, about 1^ lb. of cot- 
ton from the seed. In this stage tt is worth 
between four and five times its original cost : 
and the prices of the same substance, in its dif. 
ferent stages of manufacture, are, for one picul: 
Cotton ill the seed, 2 to 3 dollars — ^Clean cotton, 
10 to 11— Cotton thread, 24— Cotlon thread, 
dyed blue, 35— Good ordinary cotton cloth, 50. 

Thus it appears that |he expense of spinning 
in Java is 117 per cent, on the value of the 
raw material ; that thoycxpense of dyine thread 
blue is 45 per cent, on its value ; and that the 
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expense of weaving cotton thread into cloth ie 
117 per cent, on its vaJue. The expense of 
spinning cotton into a fine thread is, in Eng- 
land, ab^ut 38 per cent.* 

197. As an example of the cost of the diffe- 
rent processes of a manufacture, perhaps an 
analytical statement of ^ expense of the to- 
lume now in the reader's handsf. may not be un. 
interesting, more especiallv as it vrfli afford an 
insight into the nature and extent of the taxes 
upon literature. It is found economical to print 
it upon paper of an unusually large size, so 
that although thirty-two pages are really con- 

ont is ^ 



tained in each sheet, this work is still called 8vo. 

To printer for composing (per sheet 
of 32 pages) 'SI. 1«., lOj^ sheets, £32 

To printer for composing small type, 
as in extracts and contentSi extru 
per sheet, 3«. lOd. • • . • 

To printer for composing table-work, 
extra per sheet, o«. 6a. - 

Average charge for corrections per 
sheet, Zl. 2s. lOd. . 

Press-work, 3,000 b^ing printed off, 
per sheet, 3/. 10«. ... 

Paper for 3,000, at 1^ 11«. 6d. per 
ream, weighing 28 lbs. : the duty 
on paper at 3(2. per lb. amounts to 
Is. per ream, so that the 63 reams 
which are required for the work will 
cost : Paper, 77/. Ss. 6d. — ^Excise 
Duty, 221. Is., . . . 90 4 6 



6 



3 3 
2 17 9 
33 00 
36 15 0^ 



Total expense t>f Printing and paper, 205 18 
Steel plate for title page, JSO 7 6 
Engraving on steel, letters 110 
DiUo Head of Bacon, • 2 2 

Total expense of title page. 
Printing title page, at 6s. per 100, 
Paper for ditto, at Is. 9d. per 100, 
Expenses of advertising, 
Sundries, . . . • , 

Total expense in sheets, - 

Cost of a single copy in sheets, 
Extra boarding, .... 



3 
9 
2 
40 
5 



10 6 


12 6 
00 
00 



. 266 1 








19t 
06 



Cost of each copy , boarded, - 2 3^ 

198. This analysis reauircs some explana- 
tion. The printer usually charges for com- 
position by the sheet, supposing the type to be 
all of one kind ; and as this charse is regulated 
by the size of the letter, on which the quantity 
of it in a sheet depends, little dispute, can arise 
afler the price is agreed upon. If there are a 
few extracts, or other parts of the work, which 
require to be printed in smaller type, or if there 
are many notes, or several passaged in Greek, 
or in other languages, re<}uiring a different 
type, these are considered m the original con- 
tract, and a small additional price per sheet al- 
lowed. If there is a larger portion of small 
type, it is better to have a specific additional 
charge for it per sheet. If any work, with ir- 
ref;ular hues, and many figures, and what the 
printers call rules, occurs, it is called table- 
work, and is charged at an advanced price per 
sheet. Examples of this are frequent in the 
present volume. If the page consists entirely 
of figures, as in mathematical tables, which re- 
quire very careful correction, the charge for 
composition is usually ^loubled. A few years 
ago I printed a table of logarithms, on a large 
sized page, which required great additional la- 
bor and care from the readers, in rendering the 
proofs correct, for which several new t3'pes 
were cast, although new punches were not re- 
quired, and for which stereotype ulates were 
cast, costing about 21. per sheet. In this case. 1 1^ 
per sheet were charged, although ordinary 
composition, with the same sized letter, in de. 
my octavo, could have been executed at thirty- 
eight shillings per sheet : but as the expense 
was ascertained before commencing the work, 
it gave rise to no difficulties. 

199. The charge for correelions and aUerd^ 
turns is one which, from the difiiculty of mea- 

- These fact! are tak*o froai Crmwranl** Indlfto Archlpdano 
t Thl0 refers lo Uie Londoo edition, as fuWhihtd hy CbM. 
Kaigbu 



suring it, gives rise to the greatest inconve- 
nience, and is as disagreeable to the publisher, 
(if he be the agent between the author and the 
printer,) and the master printer or his foreman, 
as it is to the author himself. If the author 
study economy, he should make the whole of 
his corrections in the manuscript, and should 
copy it out fairly : it will then be printed.cor- 
rectly, and he will have little to pay for corrcc*. 
tions. But it is scarcely possible to judge of 
the effect of any passage correctly, without 
having it set up in type ; and there are. few 
subjects to which an author does not find he 
can add some details or ejjcplanations, when he 
sees his views in print. If, -therefore, he wish 
to save his own labor in transcribing, and to 
give the last polish to the language, he may ac- 
compUsh these objects at an increased expense. 
If the printer possess a sufficient stock of type, 
it will contribute still more to the contenience 
of the authdf to have his whole work put up in 
what are technically called slips,* ana then to 
make all the corrections, and to have as few re- 
vises as he can. The present work was set 
up in slips, but the corrections were unusually 
large, and the revises frequent. 

200. The press-work, or printing off, is 
charged at a price agreed upon for each two 
hundred and fiflv sheets; any broken num- 
ber is still considered as two hundred and 
fifty. When a large edition is required, 
the price for two hundred and fifly is re. 
ducea ; thus, in the present volume, two vhun. 
drc^ and fifiy copies, if printed alone, would 
have been charged eleven shillings per sheet. 
The principle of this mode of charging is good, 
as it obviates all disputes ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that the custom of charging for aliy 
small number the same price aa for two hun- 
dred and fifly is so pertinaciously adhered to, 
that the roaster priuters cannot get their men 
to agree to any other terms when only twenty 
or thirty copies are required, or even when on- 
ly three or four are wantcMi for the sake of 
some experiment. PerhapA if all numbers 
above fifty were' charged as two hundred and 
fifty, and all below as for half two hundred and 
fifW, both parties wsuld derive an advantage. 

!&)1. The effect of the excise duty is to ren- 
der the paper thin, in order that it mav weigh 
litUe ;. but this is counteracted by the desire of 
the author to midte his book look as thick as 
possible, in order that he may charge the pub- 
lic as much as he decently can ; andso on that 
ground alone it is of no importance. There is, 
owcver, another effect of this duty, which 
both the public and the author feel ; for they 
pay, not merely tlie duty which is charged, but 
also the profit on that duty, which the paper- 
maker requires for the use of additional capital ; 
and also the. profit to the publisher and book 
seller on the increased price of the volume. 

202. The estimated charge for advertisements 
is, in thepresent case, about the usual allowance 
for such a volume ; and, as, it is considered ihat^ 
advertisements in newspapers are the most ef. 
fectud, where the smallest pays a duty of 3*. 6</., 
nearly one half the charge of a'dvertising is a tax. 

203. It appears, then, that upon as exnendi. 
ture of 276/. on the present volume, 4^. are 
paid in the shape of a direct tax; -Whether the 
profits arising from such a mode' of manufac- 
turing will justify such a rate of taxation, can 
only be estimated when the returns from the 
volume are considered, a subject that will be 
discussed in our subsequent pages. It is at 
present sufficient to observe, that the tax on 
advertisements is an impolitic tax, when con- 
trasted with that upon paper, and on other ma- 
terials employed. The object of all advertise- 
ments is, by making known articles for sale, 
to procure for them a better price, if the sale if 
to be by auction ; or a larger extent of sale, if 
by retail dealers. Now the more any article le 
known, the more auickly it is discovered whether 
it contributes to tne comfort or advantage of the 
public, and the more quickly its consumption 
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is assured if it is found valuable. |U would ap. 
pear, then, that every tax oii communicaluig 
information respecting articles which are the 
subject of taxation in another shape, is ona 
which [must considerably reduce the amount 
that would have been raised had no impedi- 
ment been placed in the way of making known 
to the public their qualities and their price. 

ON THE CAUSKS AMD COIfSBQVBllCBS OF LAKOB 

PACTOaiBS. 

204. On examining the analysis which hM 
been ' previously given of the operationB in 
the art of pin-making, it will be observed, thai 
ten individuals are employed in it, and also 
that the time occupied in executing the seve* 
ral processes is very different. In order, how- 
ever, to render more simple the reasoning which 
follows, it will be convenient to suppose that . 
each of the six processes there described re* 
quires an e<)ual quaqtity of time. This being 
supposed, it is at once apparent, that, to conduct 
an establishment for pm.making most profi- 
tably, the number ofpersons employed must be 
a multiple of ten. For if a person with small 
means has only sufi&cient capital to enable 
him to employ half that number of personst 
they cannot each of them constantly adhere to 
two execution of the process ; and if a mann* • 
facturer employs any number not a multiple of 
ten, a similar result must ensue with respect 
to some portion of them* The same reasoning 
extends to all manufactories whieh are eon-. 
ducted upon the principle of the division oflm^ 
bor, and we arrive at this general cooclusionr— 

When (from the peculiar nature of the pro* 
duce of each manufactory) the number of pro- 
cesses into which it is most advantageous to 
divide it is ascertained, as well as the number 
of individuals to be employed, then all other 
manufactories which do not employ a direct 
multiple of this number, will produce the 
article at a greater cost. This principle ought 
always to 1^ kept in view in great establish- 
ments, although it is quite impossible, even 
with the best system of the division of labor, to .. 
carry it rigidly into execution. The propor- 
tion of the persons employed who possess the 
greatest skill is, of course, to be first attended 
to. That exact ratio which is most profitable 
for a factory employing a hundred workmen, 
may not be quite tl^ most fit for one in 
which there are five hundred; and probabljF- 
both admit of variations in their arrangements 
without materially increasing the cost of their 
produce. But it is quite certain that no indivi- 
dual, nor in the case of pin-making could waj 
five individuals, ever hope to compete with an 
extensive establishment. Hence arises one <^ 
the causes of the ffreat size of manufacturing 
establishments, which have increased with the 
progress of civUization. Other circumstaneee, 
nowever, contribute to the same end, and arise 
also from the same cause — the division, of labor* 

205. The material out of whicti the menu* 
factured article is produced, must, in the seve- 
ral stages of .its progress, be conveyed firom one 
operator to the nt^xt in succession ; this can be 
done at least . expense when 4:hey are all work- 
ing in the same establishment, if the material 
is heavy, this reason acts willi additional force ; 
but in cases where, it is light, the danger aris. 
ing from frequently removing it may render it 
desirable to have all the processes carried on 
'n the same building. In the cutting and /o» 
iishing of glass this is the case ; whilst in the 
art of needle-making, several of the processee 
lire carried on in the cottages of the workmen.' 
It is, however, clear that the latter plan, which ^ 
is attendi^d with some advnntages to thefatntly^ 
of the workmen, can be adopted enlr where 
there, exists a sure and quick method of knowing ' 
that the work has been well done, and that the 
whole of the. materials given out have -been ' 
really employed. 

206. The inducement -to contrive machine* 
for any process of manufacture increases with 
the demand for the. article ; and the introdne- ' 
tion of machinery, on the other hand, tends to * 
increase the quantitv produced, and to lead to 
the establishment oflarge faetories* An illtie^ - 
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trfttion of these principles may be found in the 
history of the mannfiictare of patent net. 

The first machines for weaving this article 
were very expensive, costing from a thousand 
to twelve or thirteen hundred pounds. The 
possessor of one of these, though it rreatly in- 
creased the quantity he could produce, was 
nevertheless unable, when working eight hours 
a day, to compete with the old meUiods. This 
arose from the larj^e capital invested in the ma- 
ehinefy; but he quickly peroeived that, with the 
same expense ot fixed capital and a small ad« 
dition to nis circulating capital, he could work 
the machine during the whole twenty-four 
hours. The profits thua realized soon induced 
other.persons to direct their attention to the im- 
provement of those machines ; and the price 
was considerably reduced, at the same time that 
the rapidity of production of the patent net was 
increased. If machines be kept working through 
the twenty-four hours, it will be necessary that 
some person shall attend to admit the work. 
men at the time they relieve each other ; and 
whether the porter or other servant so em- 
ployed admit one person or twenty, his rest 
will be equally disturbed. It will also be ne- 
e^ssary, occasionally, to adjust or repair the 
machine ; and this will be done much better by 
a workman accustomed to machine making, 
than by the person who uses iti Now, since 
t)iego^ performance and the duration of ma. 
chines depend t4> a very great extent upon cor. 
rectlng, bm soon as it appears, every shake &r 
imperfection in their parts, it vnll soon become 
apparent that a workman resident on the spot 
will reduce the expenditure arisina from the 
wear and tear of machinery. But m the case 
of a single lace-fitime, or a single loom, this 
would be too expensive a plan. Here, then, 
arises another circumstance which tends to 
enlarge the extent of a factory. It ought to 
consist of such a number of machines as sha'l 
occupy the whole time of one workman in 
keepmg them in order, and in making any ca- 
. «ual repairs : if it is extended beyond this, the 
same principle of economy would point out the, 
necessity oi doubling or tripling the number of 
machines, in order to employ the whole time of 
two or three skilful workmen. 

207. Where one part of each workman's la- 
bor consists in the exertion of mere physical 
force, as in weaving and many similar arts, it 
w3l soon occur to the manufacturer, that if the 
loom or lace-frame ^ were driven by a steam- 
engine, the same man mirht attend to two or 
more looms at once ; and since we already 
enppose th^t he already employed one or more 
operative engineers, be raa^ so arrangrs the 
number of his looms that the charge of keeping 
them and the steam-engine in order shaU just 
fhllv occupy th^ir time. One of the first efiects 
will be, that the steam-engine can drive the 
looms twice as fast as human force ; and as 
each man, when relieved from bodily labor, cai) 
attend to two looms, it will 1>e found that one 
workman can now make as much cloth as four 
could do before. Thl» increase was, however, 
mater th^n tha« which really took place at 
first ; for the limit of the velocity of the parts 
of the loom depe|\ded ]i|poh the strength of the 
thread, and the quicknesa with which it com- 
menced its motion : but ah improvement was 
0oon made, by which the motion commenced 
•lowly, and gradually acquired greater velocity 
than it was safe to give it at once. This im- 
provement increased the speed from 100 to 
about 12^8trokes per minute. 

206. Pursuing the same principles, the ma- 
nufactory become*- gradually so eniarged^ ihat 
the expense of lighthig during the night 
amounts to a considerable sum ; and as there 
are already attached to the establishment per- 
sons who are up aQ night, and.can, therefore, 
constantly -atleiid to it, and also en^neers to 
make and keep in repair any machmery, the 
addition of an apparatus for making gas to li^ht 
the faetory introduces a new (Octehsion, at the 
aame time ihi^ it contributes, by dtminiabing 
the expense of lighting, and therisk of nccidetits 
by fire, to reduce the cost pf manufacturing.. 



200. Lone before a factory has reached this 
extent, it wUl have been found necessary to es- 
tablish an accountant's department, with clerks 
to pay the workmen, ana to see that they ar- 
rive at their stated times ; and this department 
must be in communication with the agents 
who purchase the raw produce, and with those 
who sell the manufactured article- 

210. It, would be of great importance, if, in 
every large establi|ihment, the modes of paying 
the difierent persons employed could be so ar. 
ranged, that each should derive advantage from 
tho success of the whole, and that the profits 
of the individuals should advance as the factory 
itself produced profit, without the necessity of 
making 'any change in the wages agreed upon. 
This is by no means easy to enect, particularly 
amongst that class whose daily labor procures 
for them their daily meal. The system which 
has long been pursued in working the Cornish 
mines^ although not exactly fulfilling these con- 
ditions, yet possesses advantaj^es . which make 
it worthy or attention, as havmg ^considerably 
approached towards them, and as tending toren- 
der fully effective the faculties of all engaged in it. 

211. In the mines of Cornwall, almost the 
whole of the operations both above and below 
ground are contracted for. The manner of 
makine the contract ia nearly as follows. At 
the end of every two months, the work which it 
is proposed to carry on during the next period 
is marked out. It is of three kinds. 1. Tut" 
work, which consists in sinking shafts, driving 
levels, and makinr excavations ; this is paid for 
by the fathom in depth, or in length, or by the 
cubic fathom. 2. TrtbutH, which is payment for 
raising and dressing the ore, by means of a cer- 
tain part of ita value when merchantable. It 
is this specie^ of payment which produces 
such admirable effects. The miners, who 
are to be paid in proportion to the richness of 
the vein, and the quantity of metal actually ex- 
tracted from it, naturally become quick-sighted 
in the discovery of ore, and in estimating its 
value ; and it is their interest to avail them, 
selves of every improvement that can brinff it 
more cheaply to market. 3. Dressing: The 
tributors, who dig and dress the ore, can sel- 
dom afford to dress th^ coarsest parts • of that 
which they raise at their contract price ; they, 
therefore, leave it, and this portion is again let 
out to persons who agree to dress it at an 'ad- 
vanced price. The lots' of ore to be dressed, 
and the works to be carried on, having been 
marked out for some da;^s,and having been 
examined by the men, a kmd of auction is kept 
by thie captains of the mine, in which each lot 
is put up* and bid for by difierent gangs of men* 
Tne work is then oflfered, at a price- usually be- 
low that bid at the auction, to the lowest bid^ 
der, who rarely declines it at the rate proposed. 
The tribute is a certain aum out of eVdry 
twenty shillings' worth of ore raised, and may 
vary from tbrSe petite in thepoiind to fourteen 
or fifteen shillings. 'The rate of eamingrs ih tri- 

jbute is yei^ uncertain : if a veiii, which was 
poor when taken, beconifis ri<jh,,the men earn 
money rapidly ; and instiinces have .occurred 
in wliiph each miner of. a gang has earned a 
hundred pounda in two months. These extra- 
ortiinaxy cases are, perhaps^ of more advantage 
to. the owners of the mine than even to the 
men ; for whilst the skill and industry of the 
workmen are gready stimulated, the ovvner 
himself always derives greater advantage from 
the improvement of the vein.* This system 
has been introduced, by Mr. Taylor, into tlie 
lead miles of Flintshire, into ihose at.Skiptpn, 
ii^ Yorkshire, aiid into some, of the coppex 
mines of Cumberland ; and it is desirable that it 
should, become general, because no^other mode 
of payment afToras to the workmen a measure ol 
success so directly proportioned to the industry, 
the integrity, and the talent, which they exert. 

212. We have seen that the application of the 
division of labor tends to produce cheaper 
articles: it-thusinercases the demand, and gm- 



* Fof A detailed Recount nfth^metlioit of wtirklnir th<> Cdr 
nbh inintfl, nee a paper of Mr. John T«ylor*tf * Tkaiumetlbfu of 
the Ooologlcal Society,' vol. H. pi 3<0, 



dually, by the effect of competition, or the hoM 
of increased gain, causes large capites to be 
embarked in extensive factories. Let us new 
examine the infiuence of such accumulation «f 
capital directed to one object. In the first plaeo 
it enables the most important principle on 
which the division of labor rests, to be carried 
almost to ita extreme limito : not merely the 
precise amount of skill is purchased which is 
necessary for the execution of each proeeas, 
but throughout every stage from that in whkk 
the raw material is procured, to that by whieh 
the finished produce is conveyed into the haad« 
of the consumer, the same economy of skdl 
prevails. The ouantity of Work produeed by a 
given number of people is greatly augmented 
by such an extended arrangement ; and the re* 
suit is necesaarily a great reduction in the jcosi 
of the article which is brought to market. 

213. Amongst the causes wUch tend to the 
cheap production of any article, And which re* 
quire additional capital, may be mentioned 
the care which is taken to allow no part of 
the raw produce, out of which it is formed, to 
be absolutely wasted. An attention to this eir* 
cumstence sometimes causes the union of two 
trades in one factory, which otherwise would 
naturally have been separated. An enuraera. 
tion of tne arts to which the horns of eattle ara 
applicable, furnishes a striking example of this 
kind of economy. The tanner, who has pur- 
chased the hides, separates the horns, and sells 
them to the makers of combs and lanterns. 
The horn consists of two parts, an outward 
horny case, and an inward conical-shaped sub- 
stance, somewhat intermediate . between indu- 
rated hair and bone. The first process eon- 
sista in separating these two parts, by uieana 
of a blow against a block of wood. ' The homy 
exterior is then cut into three portions, by 
meansof a frame-tow. x^-*- 

1. The lowest of these, next the root of tl|s 
honi, after undergoitifl^ several proeesses, t^ 
which it is rendered mit, is made into combu* 

2. The middle of the horn, after being fiffi* 
tened by heat, and ito transparency improvs^ 
b}r oil, is split into thin layers^ and forms a mAr 
stitute for glass in lanterns of the commoASsC 
kind. 

8. The tip of the horn is used by the makers 
of knife-handles and of the tops o( whips, and 
for other similar purposes. 

4. The interior, or core of the horn, is boiled 
down in water. A large quantity of fat rises to 
the surface ; this is put aside, and sold to the 
makers of yellow sotip. 

5. The liquid itselfis used as a kind of ghite» 
and is purchased by the cloth-dressers for stif- 
feninir. ' ^ 

6. The bbny substance, which remains l^* 
hind, is then sent to the mill, and, being ground 
down, is sold to the farmers for manure. 

Besides these variofka purposes to whieh th« 
difierent parts of the horn are applied, the clip- 
pings, which arise in comb-making, are sold to 
the former for maniire at about one shilling a 
bushel. In the first year after they are spread 
over the soil they have comparatively little ef- 
fect, but during the next four or five their effica- 
cy is considerable. The shavings which fprifi 
the refuse of the lantern-maker are of a much 
thinner texture : a few of them are cut into va- 
rious figures and painted, and used as toys, 
for, beine hygrdmetic, they ciurl up when placed 
in the iMum of a warm hand. But the greater 
part of^ these shavings are sold also for manure, 
which, from their extremely thin and divided 
form, produces its full effect upon the first crop. 



A Petrifseimt* — Baron Steuben died of apoplexy 
at Steuben, Oneida Co. N. Y. in November 1795.-*- 
Agreeably to his requeet his remains were wrapped 
in his cloak, enclosed in a plain eoffin, anddapofited 
in a grave without a stone. Many years after, as 
we learn by a memoir in the N. Y. Com. Advertiser, ' 
his body was disinterred for the purpose of burial la 
another place and it was found to have passed iate a 
state of complete petrifaction, and is believed lo re* 
niain in that state of preservation to ibis day. The 
features of his face were as uochnnged as on tbe 
day of his interment. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

On TitK Pbnitentiary System or the United 
States, and its applicaton in Fbancc, With an 
Aptbmdix, &c. by G. db Beaumont, and A. de 
TouuEviLLB ; tnnalftted from tht French, with an 
Introdnetion, Notes, &>c. by Fbancis Liebbii : 1 toI. 
8yo. Philadelphia, Cabby, Lea de Blancbard. — 
Most of our readers will remeiober the journey which 
the authors of this book made a year or two ago, to 
this country, by order of their government, with a 
^CLW of aseertA'ming, by actual inspection and inqqi. 
ry on the spot, the principles and operation of our 
penitentiary systems. The volume before us is an 
abstract of these inquiries, furnishing the conclusions 
at which the commissioners arrived, and some of 
tlie documents on which those conclusions rest. It 
is not the report made to their government, for that 
was m much greater detail — ^but the summing up as 
it were of the whole matter. As' Americans, we 
have gieat reason to be satisfied with the tone of this 
work, and with the facts so creditable to the practi. 
cal.good sense and humaiuty of our people, which it 
acts forth. It is but just to say too, that the whole 
inquiry seems to have been conducted by those en. 
enlightened Frenchmen with sn absence of prejudice 
•r preconceived theories — alike rare on such occa- 
sions, and commendable. Their aim was the truth, 
and that they steadily pursued wherever it might 
lead. The penitentiary system is one of the contri- 
butions of America to the cause of humanity ; and 
full credit is given us for it in these pages : and the 
principle upon which it rests, that of combining labor 
with individual isolation and solimde, is probably 
perfect, the only difference now being in the modes 
of applying this principle. In Fennsylvanis, each 
prisouer Is confined in a separate cell, which he ne- 
ver leaves, performing there the task assigned him, 
and-'ignorant of all around him, never seeing nor be. 
ing seen by his fellowusonviots. In this State, ac- 
cording to what IS known as tbe Auburn system, each 
prisoner is, in like manner, confined at night in a sepa. 
rate cell, but eats and works in public, that is, with all 
the other prisoners ; but complete silence is inezors. 
bly enforced : a word, a sign, a look of intelligence 
•Bchanged between cionvicts, is punished on the spot 
with severe whipping. In this manner, a thousand 
<$onvicts march to and from their cells, th^ir re fee 
tory, and their workshops, as if they were so many 
shadows. The respective advantiiges of these sys- 
tems ftre yet perhaps to be determined ; though thus 
far the preference has been decidedly given to 
that of Auburn by all the States which have re- 
eemly established penitentiaries. The French Com- 
missioners also incline to thai system. The in. 
telligent translator, however, Z>r. i^teoer, prefers that 
of Pennsylvania, as upon the whole more sooth- 
ing and sure. In an introductory article Dr. Lieber 
urges with seal and unanswerable arguments, the 
great importance towards perfec:ing the Penitentiary 
system, of HoUBe$ of Detention, On this subject we 
shall again nave occasion to refer to this work, which 
we must now dismiss with warm commendation of 
its usefulness and value — ^both of which are added 
to by the copious notes of the translator. 

The Book of the Nubsbby, with Pbecepts fob 
THE Manaobmknt of Infan rs, dtc. By Walteb C. 
Dbnov, Member of the Royal College of London, dec. 
Ac. New-York, Wm. Jackson. — This republication 
presems to mothers and nurses a judicious treatise, 
without any parade of professional learning, on the 
proper mode of bringing up infants, morally and phy- 
sically ; — we say morally, fbr it is hardly suspected 
by other than the most observing parents, how .soon 
the infant is susceptible of moral impressions. It is 
a n9^ little volume, too, and well printed. 



The Abbess, a Romance, by Mas. Tbollopb. S 

vols. ilsrperf.'^The last miserable production of 

Mrs. TroUope in the way of a novel, the Refugee, 

led us to open the one before us with no very great 

expectation of interest or amusement. The Abbess, 

however, is by no means deficient in merit. The 

conception of tbe story is rather original, and it is mu. 

naged occasionally with a good deal of skill. 'A brief 

extract will give some idea of the style a«d incident 

which characterixe the book. The following scene 

represents the well knowv ceremony attending the 

punishment of a nun for having broken her Vowa :— 

• 

As soon as the Abbots had reached their respective 
stalls, and the priests their stations at the altar, Ca- 
milla waa led to the froBt of it, by the men who had 
been emploved to prepare her for the ceremony of 
degradation. 

A stool, was placed at the distance' of a few yards 
from the lowest step ^ the altar, and on this the 
unhappy Camilla was seated, in the full dress of her 
order, and with her veil thrown completely over her. 
The rule she was said to have transgressed was 
written on parchment, and held up before her by an 
aged sister of tbe convent. 

The conmiunity lined the two sides of the nave, 
leaving a vride space between them, in the middle 
of which was a bier, with a black pall thrown 
across it. 

As soon as Camilla was seated, the two lines 
chanted in low and dismal cadence, the alternate 
veraes of the Miserere, pausing long betweeit each 
verse. During these pauses, the stranger mouks 
took ofi* the veil, hood, and robe of Camilla, leaving 
her unclothed, save by. a long tunic of white cloth, 
which reached from the throut to the feet. Her re- 
ligious habit was torn asunder into man** fragments, 
and scattered on the floor. 

The sentence recorded against her was then road 
aloud in Latip, and three times repeated. She was 
|iiow commanded to rise, and the procession began. 
It was preceded by a priest, .who carried a large 
cross reversed. .The sisterhood followed, two and 
two, each bearing in her hand an extinguished torch. 
Then came the pale Camilla, iu her white shroud, 
like garment, supported on each side by a sable 
mute. Next followed two priests, one carrying in- 
cense, the other holy water ; and last, the two sd- 
tred Abbots Closed the line. 

The march was slow and solemn. Eaph nun, her 
head sunk in her bosom, and her veil closely drawn 
round her, recited in a low whisper the prayers tor 
the dying. 

In this order they passed down the side aisle, ancl 
up to the centre of the nave where stood the bier. 
The nuns again divided into two lines, taking their 
sution as before. Camilla, pale, motionless, and 
seemingly unconscious of what was passing, was 
raised Without a struggle in the arms of the mutes, 
and placed upon the bier, where she lay perfectly 
still and unresisting while the assistant priests spread 
the funeral pall over her. 

This ceremony completed, the solemn service for 
tbe dead was heard from the altar ; and when thib 
ended, the thrilling words, *^ Requiem'mtemam 4on^ 
et, Domine ."* burst forth in full chorus from the nuns. 

When the Requiem ceased, a silence like that of 
the grave ensued, and lasted till time sufficient had 
been allowed for each to breathe an inward prayer. 

Then a signal was ^ven to the nuns, who imme- 
diately retired v/iih slow and noiseless steps, not 
one of them daring to throw a farewell glance to the 
poor wretch, who, warm in life and youth, was 
now to be interred within her horrid tomb. All the 
assistants followed, except the mutes, the stranger 
priests, whose unpitying services were still required, 
and the two judges, who were bound to see the final 
execution of their sentence. 

As soon as the doors of the chapel were closed, 
Isidoru gave a signal to the men. The bier was 
lifted on their shoulders, and borne through the iron 
door into the vaults. 

It waS| ae. Gersldine had supposed, within the 
massive depth of the wall which guarded the build- 
ing from the sea, that the living tomb was fabricated, 
and the dark aperture now yawned before them ; its 
horrors rendered visible by the pale light of a wax 
taper that burned within it, near which was placed a 
pitcher^of water, and a small loaf of bread. 

The bier was placed on the earth — the pall was 
removed : but the assistants started back as they 
withdrew it, exclsiming — 

•* She is already desd T* 

** Then bury her,** said Isidore i with horrid calm- 
nessi 



Camilla was again raised in the arms of her ex*. 
outionera, who bore her forward to the dark recess : 
the cool air revived her strength, and the friendly 
faininess forsook her ; slie opened her eyes upon thi^ 
scene, and all iu terrors seiced her heart at onee. 
For a moment she looked wildly on thera alU nd 
then uttered a shriek, which left its sound within the 
ears that heard it as Ung aa life remained. Y«t it 
did but hasten the deed. Startled, but not softened, 
bvthafdfsraal cry, the^men threw her from their 
arms, tind instantly began the frightful work that, was 
to shut out the air of lite for ever. 

The wretched woman sprang upon her feet — the 
stones were rolled against her— shs raised her help- 
less arms, and madly strove to impede the Mvage 
work— in vain. A few short moments hid her firom 
their sight, and a few more restored the treecberous 
wall to tbe same look of harmlessness as its neigh* 
bors. 

The Martybs' Tbiumphs, the Bubieo Valley, 
AND otheb Poems, by Gbenville Mbllbn. Bee. 
ton : Lillet Wait, Colman 4- Holden. I vol. 13iao. 
pp. 300. — We have looked over this elegantly printed 
volume with a great deal of pleasure. If elevated 
and chastened imagination,' glowing language, and 
melodious versification constitute true poetry, tbe 
collection which Mr. Mellen puts forth with so 
modest a preface is well entitled to the name. We 
remember but few happier verses on the same sub. 
ject in the range of Engltah poetry, than the follow, 
ing from a. fine lync, iu the book before us, entitled 
••The Host of Night"; 

Look at tbe bort ofalglit— 

Tbote at lent start! 
What hav« tb«y known of MtgiK, 
- Or licud of Wiin ! 

Were t^ry not niarNli8U*d tbere, 

Thews nrm mibllniei 
Gumming the midnlflit air 

fire eartb kn«w tine ! 

8hhie tbey for aught but earth, 

TbetfesiltfQt start! 
And when itaey tpnmg |o birtb. 

Who broke the mia, 

And let thisir radiance out, 

To kindle «paceT 
When rang God*t atoniing about 

O'er tbe glad race! 

Are they Imbedded there, 

Them tilent aiara ! 
Or do they cirele air 

On brilliant can! 

Range they in frlghtAil mirth 

Wiihout a law-t 
Or «tan4 they above caitb. 

In changelett awe ! 

Are they all desolate. 

These tilent atars — 
Bung In tlieir tpberet by fate 

Which nothing mart ! 

Or are th^ goardtof God~ 

Shining in prayer! 
On the name 1 ath they've trod 

Blnce light wat there ! 

The following extract from a piece entiled *• A 
Dream of the Sea,** displays poetical powers of no 
common order* The dreamer is supposed te be 
traversing the bed of ocean, where, while he scene 
the garnered treasures of that lifeless world, he cea 
hear the everlaating waves above him *• go bellow- 
ing to their bounds ;** and thurhe tells his fearful 
visions I— 

Beneath the cloudy waten I eouid tee 
Palace and city cntmUed-^and ibe nhipt - 
tiunk 111 tbe engorging whirlpool, while the laugh 
or revel vwept the rinsing .deckt^aud ere ^ 
Tlie oath watttrangled In men't iwoUen throats. 
For there they lay—jutt hurried to one grave, 
With horrlbli' contortioot and fixed eye*, 
Waving auiong tbe cannon, a« the mrps 
IHd thwly lift Ukem, and their ureamlng hair 
Twining around the bladet that were their pilde. 

And there were two, lock'd in eachother'i arau; 
And they were loveit !— 

Ood : how beaudftil ^laM check to eheek. 
And *)earttu heart, npon thai eptendid deep, 
A bridal b«dof pearit !-.a burial. 
Worthy .if two to young and Inooccat ! 
And they did teem to lie there, like two ge»e^ 
Tile fulrcit in tbe luilit of ocean^both 
Sepulchred la love— a tearlew death— oat tank. 
One with—one awMe-HNie maiitie f^r their shimtf — 
One hope— one Kitv — and that net yet quite cold ! 
How beautiful to die h) tueb Itddiiv * 
Ere yet the eurte has ripca*d— or the heart 
Kevint to bo|ie for death at for a joy, 
And feeis Us streant grow thicker, till ibry cloy 
With witbetthat bave«icken*d and grown old! 

1 taw their clieekt wure pure and paairioaittt. 
And all tbvlr love liad paiit latoaiimile, 
And in that amile th«>y died ^— 

Budden a tiattle rallM ahnv# my hrrd. 
And there came down a llaah Into tbe deep, 
lUuinIng itt dim chambert-iind it pam'd. 
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Tbe WAten ibnddcT'd, and a tbowftnd loaDds 
Sung licUiili eclMMtUirou^ the c4vani*<l wute. 
Tbe blast was screaming on tbe upper wave ; 
And as I kwk'd above me, Icould see 
Tbe shipsfo boomiiiK tbro* tbe murky stomv— 
Bails rent— mast stasgerlAB— *°d a spectre crew ; 
Blood mioKled witb the foam, bathing their bows ; 
And I could bear their shrielis as tiiey went on, 
Ciyiag of marder to their bloody foes ! 

These tw6 contrasted prctnreB are certaiiily very 
fiQ%. aqd wc are enly sorry that our limits prevent 
our extracting the whole piece, which is equatly w%ll 
eustained throughout.^ ■ But to do a volume of origi. 
nal poems like that before us justice, we must return 
to It more than once. And trusting that the few 
apAcimeDe we have shown o: Mr. Mellen's powers 
are still sufiicient to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers to exsmine this interesting collection for 
themselves, we take leave of it for the present, with 
many thanks to the author for the heartfelt pleasure 
its perusal has afforded. 

Th« New Gil Blab, or Pedrc^ of Penaflof, by 
Henry D. Inglis, author of "Spain in 1830 ;" H vols. 
Philad., Carey d& Soh.-.Thi» though a very read. 
able book, has, like the previous work by the same 
author, been much overpraised. It is written in an 
easy and rather agreeable style, snd the eottwne of 
the country where the scene is laid is, so far as we 
can judge, well preserved, but the incidents are in 
the highest degree improbable, and the principal 
characters too extravagant altogether. The work, 
as^y be gathered from the first part of the title, is a 
collection of tales strung together like threaded beads 
npon one main story. In the invention of some of 
these ules no little ingenuity and cleverness is mani 
festod, but to the mo«t of them taken separately, the 
reniarks we have made above are perfectly applica- 
ble, while when they come to be considered together, 
BO defective are they in that natural adneeion aud 
truth to nature which renders the model upon which 
the book is written one of the most delightful in the 
world, that comparisons almos) fatal to the copy can. 
not fail to suggest themsislves. We had marked one 
wen written sketch to follow here, but are under the 
necessity of postponing it until another day. * 

Wild Sforts of tb« Wbst, by the Author of 
SToaiBS OF Waterloo. Harper$. 2 yols.— This 
is one of the most agreeable light reading books that 
has been for some time reprinted here. It abounds 
in vivid sketches of scenery and manners in the west 
of Ireland, snd amid the most animated accounts of 
every variety of field eports, introduces a melange 
of Ittdicroue anecdotes and striking legendary tales. 
The materiel is good, and it is well put together.— 
The great charm of the work, after all, however, 
consisU perhaps in the freshness of. the subjects 
which the writer, (who we believe is a clergyman 
of the Church of England,) deals with. The west 
of Ireland has only lately become a fielcT trodden by 
the novellist; and those remote districts, rich in 
beautiful scenery and abounding in legendary lore, 
are almost as virgin ground to the tourist and 
sporuman as when described by Spenser two hun- 
dred years ago. •• And sure," says the poet, •* it is 
yet a mosfbeautifull and sweet countrey a« any is un- 
der heaven, being stored throughout with many good, 
ly rivers, replenished with all sorts of fish most abun- 
dantly, sprinkled with many very sweet islands and 
goodly lakes, like litUe inland seas, that will even 
carry shippes upon their waters." Such as it ap- 
peared to the author of the Faery Queen, before his 
castle was burnt over his head, and the body of his 
murdered infant consumed in the blazing ruins, is 
this beautiful but ill-fated country described in the 
book before iis. Nature there, as elsewhere, has 
kept her never-tailing promise, in the yearly renewal 
of all her charms ; while man, bowed but not broken 
by centuries of roisgovcmnieni and oppression — 
smarting under a sense of entailed poverty, and stung 
to vindictiveness by accumulated injury — exhibits 
too ofren the same savage charactur, the same horrid 
acts, that drove one of England's sweetest poets, 



himself the gentlest of beings, from his happy home, 
to mourn in exile over his murdered ofispring, and 
hearth made desolate for ever. Not few are the scenes 
of violence and bloodshed described in the volumes 
before us ; but among them it ie gratifying to find 
Instances like the following, wh^ch show the effect 
of cool and steady courage in repelling a band of 
midnight rufiians : 



^ Several, years ago. When the south of Ireland, 
was, as it has ever has been within my memory, in 
a disturbed state, a gentleman advanced in years 
lived in a retired country house. He was a bachel. 
or, and whether trusting to bis-supposed popularity, 
or imagining that the general alarni among the gen- 
try- was groundless, he continued in his lonely man- 
sion long after their neighbors had quttt^d theirs for 
a safer residence in town. Ho had been indisposed 
for several days, and on the night he was attscked, 
bad taken siipper in his bedroom, which was on the 
ground floor, and inside a parlor, with which it com. 
municated. The. servants went to bed; the house 
was shut up fbr the^iighl ; and the supper- tray, wifh 
its appurtenances, by a providential oversight, were 
forgotten in the old man's chamber. 

•* Some hbur^ after he had retired to bed, he was 
alarmed at hearing a window lifted in the outer apart- 
ment; his chamber-door was ajar, and the moon 
shone brilliantly through the open clement, render 
ing objecU in the parlor distinct and perceptible to 
any person in the inner room. Presently a man leap, 
ed through the window, aud three others followed 
him in quick Succession. The old gentleman sprang 
from his bed, but unfortunately there were no arms 
in the spartment ; recollecting, however, the forgot- 
ten supper-tray, he provided himself with a case- 
knife, and resolutely took his stand behind the open 
door. He had one advantage over the murderers, 
they were in full moonlight, and he shrouded in im. 
penetrable darkness. 

♦• A momentary hesitation took place among the 
party who seemed undecided a^ to which of them 
should first enter the dark room ; for, acquainted 
with the localities of the bouse, they knew well that 
there the devoted vifctim slept. - At last one of the 
viltaios cautiously approached, stood for a moment in 
the doorway, hesitated, advanced a step-Hiot a whis- 
per was heard, a breathless silence reigned around, 
and the apartment before him was dark as the grave 
itself.—* Go on, blast ye ! What the devil are ye 
afeerd of? said the rough voice of an sssociate be. 
hind ; he took a second step, and the old man's knife 
was buried in his heart ! No second thrust was re- 
quisite, for with a deep groan the robber sunk upon 

the floor. . %j j 

•* The obscurity of the chamber, the sudden de- 
struction caused by that deadly thrust, prevented the 
ruffians in the outer room from knowingjhe fate of 
their dompamon. A second presented nimself,-^ 
crossed the threshold, stumbled against his dead 
associate, and received the old man's knife in his 
besom. The wound, though mortal, wss not so 
fatal as the other, and the ruffian had strength to 
ejaculate that he was 'a dead mani' 

" Instantly, several shots were fired, but the old 
gentleman's position sheltered him from the bullets. 
A third assassin advanced, levelled a long fowling- 
piece through the door- way, and actually rested the 
barrel against the old man's body. The direction, 
however, was a slanting one, and witb admirable 
self-possession, he remained steady until the mur- 
derer drew the trigger, and the ball passed him 
without injury; but the flash from the gun unfortu. 
nately disclosed the place of his ambush. Then 
commenced a desperate struggle, the robber, a pow- 
erful and athletic ruffian, closed and .seized his vic- 
tim around the body — ^there was no equality between 
the combatants with regard to strength ; and althoiigh 
the old man struck often and furiously with his knife, 
the blows were ineffectual, and be was thrown hea. 
vily on the floor with the murderer above him. Even 
then, at that awful moment, his presence of mind 
•saved this heroic gentleman. He found that the 
blade of the knife had turned, and he contrived to 
strengthen it upon the floor. The ruffian's hands 
were already upon his throat — the prepsure became 
suffocating — ^a few moments more and the contest 
must have ended ; "but an accidental movement of 
his body exposed the murderer's side — the old man 
struck with his remaining strength a deadly blow — 
thrf robber's grasp relaxed — and with a yell of mor. 
tal agony, he fell dead across his exhausted oppo- 
nent! 

" Horror-struck by the death-shriek of their com. 
rades, the banditti wanted courage to enter that gloo 
my chamber which had been already faul to so many. 



They poured an irregular volley in, and leaping 
through the open window, ran off, leaving their life* 
less companions behind. 

** Lights and assistance came presently, the chain, 
ber was a pool of gore, snd the old man, nearly in 
a state of insensibility, was covered with the blood, 
and encompassed by the breathless bodies of his in. 
tended murderers. He recovered, however, to en* 
joy for years his well- won reputation, and to receive 
from the Irish viceroy the honor of knighthood, 
which never was conferred before upon a braver 
man." 



The following is a pitiable contrast to the above 

gallant story : 

•* In 181-," said my kinsman. ** a gentleman With 
his family left Dublin, and removed to an extensive 
farm he had taken in the wild and troublesome ba. 
rooy of . There was no dwelling-house pro. 

curable for some time, and the strangers took np 
their residence in a large c'hbin upon the road.side, 
about a mile distant from the little town of —ford. 
** It was naturally supposed that, coming to settle 
in a strange country, this gentlemsn had brought 
money and- valuables along with him : a gang of rob. 
hers infested that lawless neighborhood under tne 
command of the notorious Captain Gallagher* and 
they marked out the stranger for a prey. 

** This new settler had been married but a few 
months, and his wife was a young and lovely woman. 
On the third night after their arrival they retired at . 
their customary hour to rest — ^he slept upon the 
ground.floor, and the lady and her female attendants 
occupied some upper chambers. 

•* It was past midnight ; the unsuspecting family 
buried in deep repose, when Mr. — — was fear- 
fully awakened by a stone shattering the window 
and breaking the looking-glass upon the table. He 
wss, unhappily, a nervous, timid man; he was 
aware that the house was being attscked ; a loaded 
carbine lay within his reach, but he sppears to have 
abandoned all hope or thought qf defending himself; 
— ^he heard the crashing of the cabin. windows — ha 
heard the ipp^^lii^S sound of women's shrieks— but, 
trembling aad agitated, he had not power to leave 
his bed. 

** Never did a more dastardly gang attack a house 
than Gallagher's. After every window was driven 
in, more than half an hour elapsed before one of 
tnem would attempt to enter, although no show of 
resistance had been offered by tbe inmates of the 
house. The cowardly villains would occasionally 
peep through the shattered casemeiit, and iAstaiitly 
withdraw. 

«< A single blow struck with good effect, one shot . 
from the loaded carbine, would have scattered the 
scoundrels, and saved the family from plunder and a 
dreadful insult. But the unhsppy man« paralyied 
with terror, lay in helpless imbecility upon hie bed, 
and the banditti, satisfied that no resistence would 
be offered, at last made good an entrance. 

**They lighted candles, bound the unfortunate 
gentleman, left him half dead with terror, and pro- 
ceeded to ransack the premises. Soou after shrieks 
from the lady's chamber announced their being thete. 
They drank wine, and broke every place and thing 
in the expectation of plunder. 

**.But, unfortnuately, they were disappointed; I 
say unfortumUly^ as, had they found money, it is 
possible the lady would have been preserved from 
insult. Maddened by liquor, and disappointed in 
their expected booty, the helplees women were sub. 
jected to savage insult. 

" What must have been that wretched man's suf- 
ferings, as be listened to the supplications of his 
beautiful wife for pity ? 

** After a dreadful visit of three hours, the ruffians 
left the house. Their apprehension was slmost inu 
mediate. 1 was present at the trial, and the testi- 
mony of that beautiful woman, who sat on the bench 
beside the judge, with the evidence of the wretched 
husband, was melancholy. 

" Conviction followed, and I attended at the place 
pf execution." 

The Western Lakes of Ireland : 

Of the greater western lakes. Conn and Cam be- 
long to Msyo ; Corrib to Gal way ; and Mask lies be- 
tween both counties. The most northerly. Lough 
Conn, is about nine miles long by two or three in 
breadth. Part of its shores are beautifully wooded ; 
and where the lowtT and upper lakes unite, tbe chan. 
nel is crossed by a bridge of one arch, called the 
Ponton ; there ihe scenery is indeed magnificent^ 

Lough Carra is smaller than Conn : as a sheet of 
water nothing con bo more beautiful — every thing 
that the painter delights to fancy nmy here hr realix- 
ed. Islands and peninsulas, with rich over-hanging 
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woodt, ft boundless range of roouatain masses in the 
distance, ruins in exeeHent keeping— all form a splen- 
did study for the artist's pencil. 

M ssk communicates with Carra, and their united 
waters discharge themselves into Lough Corrib by a 
very curious subterraneous channel at Cong. Lough 
Corrib is largest of all ; it stretches twenty miles to 
its souther?! extremity at Galway, when, through a 
bold rocky river, it discharges its waters jnto the At. 
laotic. Its breadth is very variable, ranging from 
two to twelve miles. Besides its singlar connexions 
wiUi the Maye lakes by the underground channel at 
Cong, LoUgh Corrib produces a rare species of mus- 
cle, in which pearU are frequently discovered. Ma- 
ny of them are said to afford beautiful specimens of 
that valuable gem. 

The smaller lakes, which are so profusely scatter, 
ed over the surface of this county, vitry in the species 
of fish which they respectively produce, ^s much as 
they do in their own natural siae and character. — 
Some of them afford trout, othera^ pike only, and 
many are stocked with both. That this union cannot 
long subsist, I should b* inclined to infer from one re. 
markable circumstance, and it is a convincing proof 
of the rapid destruction which the introduction of 
pike into a trout-lake will occasion. Within a short 
distance of Caisdebar there is a small bOg.lake, call- 
ed Derreens ; ten years ago it was celebrated for its 
numerous and well-sized trouts. Accidentally pike 
•flbcted a passage into the lough from the Minola 
River, and now the trouts are extinct, or, at least, 
none of theni sre caught or seen. Previous to the 
intrusion of the pikes, half a dozen trouts would be 
killed in an evening in Derreens, whose collsctive 
weight often amounted to twenty pounds. 

Indeed, few of the Mayo waters are secure from 
the encroachments df the pike. The lakes of Castle- 
bar, I believe, still retain their ancient character ; 
but I understand that pikes have been latterly taken 
in the Turlough River, and of course they will soon 
appear in a lake which directly communicates with 
this stream. 

Irish Litigation : 

It is asserted, with what truth I cannot pretend to 
state, that the inhabitants of Inniskea are prone tu 
litigation, and a curious legend of a^ law.sttit is told 
upon the main, illustrative of this their qnsrrelsome 
disposition^ A century ago two persons were remark, 
able here for superior opulence, and had become the 
envy and wonder of their poorer neighbors. Their 
wealth consisted of a flock of sheep, when, unfortu- 
nately, some trifling dispute occurring between them, 
a dissolution of partnership was resolved upon. To 
divide the flock, one would suppose, was not difficult, 
and they preceded to partition the property accord- 
ingly. They possessed one hundred and one aheep ; 
fifty fell to each proprietor, but the odd one — how 
was it to be disposed of 7 . Neither would part with 
his moiety to the other^ and afier a long and angry 
negotiation, the sheep was left in common proper. 
ty between them. Although . the season had not 
come round when sheep, are usually shorn, one 
of the proprietors, requiring wool for a pair of 
Blockings, proposed that the fleece should be 
t^ken^ off. Tbii was r esisted by his co-paitner, 
and. the point was finilly. settled by shivering 
pne.side oOhe animal. Only a few. days after> the 
sheep ^as ifound dead in a deep diteh**^ne party as- 
cribed the accident to the cold feelings of the animal 
paving urged him to seek a shelter in^the'^ fatal 
trench; while. the other, contended, that the wool 
remaining upon one side had caused the wether -to 
lose, its equilibrium, and that thus the melancholy 
catastrophe was occasioned. The parties went to 
law directly, and the expenses of the suit actually de- 
Toured thfi produce of the entire flockr and reduced 
both to a state of utter beggary. Their descsndants 
«re pointed out to this day as the poorest of the com- 
SMNiity^ and litigants are frequently warned to «void 
tktJSUf 9f *' MalUy and Malone/* . 

The above extracts, though characterietic of the 
ir»rk, and therefore selected here, give but little idea 
of the variety of lively anecdote and interesting local 
sketches to be found in ** Wild Sports of the West." 
Many quotations have long since been made in our 
columns from the English edition ; but to those who 
wvih. to study a state of society the most unique ^ in 
the world, and who have not time to peruee the whole 
book, we recommend especially the chiipter in vol. 
3, entitled ** Moral condition of the West, P^t and 
Present." '_ * 

Contents of the fonhcoming No. of the American 
Quarterly Review.^ Art 1. The Life and Writings 
of Oovemor Livingston. 2. Windhanfs life and 



Speeches. 3. Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
4. Poor Laws. 5. Imprisonments of Silvio Pellico. 
6. Goodrich's Geography. 7. Felton*s Homer. 8. 
Works of Joanna Baiilie. 9. Roscoe's Life and 
Writings. 10. Tlie Penitentiary System^ of the U. 
Sutes. 
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The amount of cash duties the week before last, 
received at the Ne v York Custom House, on Wool 
lens, was over $1B0,000. There were received at 
our Post Office on Friday, after 3 o'clock, P. M., 
5595 ship letters, all of which were mailed in less 
than 4 hours. 

The Washington Globe of Saturday states that the 
President of the United States retiimed on the pre. 
vious day. from the Rip Raps—his health and strength 
much recruited. 

Interestino Aifp Painful News. — The editors 
of the Gazette have before them a letter from a 
friend, dated 

EASTroRT, Auo. 19. — It states, ** I have seen Capt. 
Tucker, of schooner Leader, just returned from the 
Msgdslene Islands, who informs that Mr J Audubon, 
a week previous to the 32d of June, had been at an 
adjoining hafbor, where he remained two days. 

Capt. Tucker also informs, that this has been a 
most disastrous season among the fishermen belong 
ing to Newfoundland, about 300 of them having been 
lost, with their vessels, (about 35.) in fishing for 
seal among the floating ice in the spring; It is sup- 
posed they were all lost in a violent gale in the 
spring, which destroyed the vessels among tbe^ ice.** 

The Philadelphia United States Gazette of yester 
day, gives a noble instance of courage and devotion 
in a female, under circumstances the most appalling. 

Two men were suffocated in a kiln on Monday 
morning, about half way between Burlington and 
Moorestown. They were engaged in preparing a 
kiln for burning lime, in which stone coal and char 
coal ate used in alternate layers. In the conrse of 
the operation, and after the under layers had become 
ignited, one of the men descended for the purpose 
of leveling the coal, and was immediately overcome 
by the suTOcating effects of tbe charcoal. His com- 
panion went down to his assistanoe, and was similarly 
affected, and both were so completely prostrated, as 
to be incapable of getting out. In this condition, they 
were discovered by the wife of one of the men. She 
immediately descended the kiln, and attempted to se. 
cure a rope about her husband, in hopes of being a. 
ble to pull him- out, but soon found herself gasping 
for breath. She succeeded in teaching the mouth of 
the kiln, and after recovering herself^ descended a se- 
cond time, but wss again compelled to leave her hds. 
band, whom she beheld !iir the agonies of death be. 
neath h^r. Unable to witness his expiring struggles 
without endeavoring to save him, the heroic woman 
made a third descent, and after every exertion, .was 
forced to. relinquish her desperate task, and the 
smothering effects of the charcoal were so distress, 
ing, that she was just able to reach the top of the 
kiln, ^hen ihb fell from excessive exhaustion and 
faintness. The two men are dead 

Strange Animal.^^ An animal of strange cog. 
nomen has repeatedly been seen in and about the 
woods at. Hadley,' (Upper Mills,) exciting no little 
curiosity in that vicinity. H-e is represented as lar- 
ger thana fox, of a brindled colour, long hind legs 
and short front ones, and belongs to no species 
known about here. He is rather ferocious, and when 
seen in the road by two men between the Upper 
Mills and Sunderland, he growled angrily, and seem, 
ed disposed to act on the ufiensive. IMo hunters 
have been able to get a shot at him, but dogs have 
been vanquished apd they refuse to renew the attack 
again. He is thought to be a species of the Kanga- 
roo, going updn his long hind legs, by skipping and 
jumping. A general bunt is to be attempted in a few 
days. If successful, we may learn something more 
minute about him.— [Northampton Courier.] 

Jacksonville, (111.) Aug. 10. — On Thursday last 
a company of Indians passed through Jacksonville. 
There were seventy, including men, women and chil. 
dren. They belonged to the Shawnee tribe—- had 
sold out their lands in Ohio, and were on their way 
to Jackson county, Missouri. They looked cheer, 
ful and happy, and were all well mounted. The men 
had their rifles with them, and it was remarked by 
some, more timid than the rest, that perhaps the In- 
diana had heard that the Cholera was among us, and 



on account of the few inhabitants in ma to«mt hm^ 
come, expecting to make of us an easy prey 1— [tUi* 
nois Patriot.] 

A gentleman in South Ruasel Street, Boatbn, en 
examining his well of water on tbe ISth instant, dis. 
covered a box containing several pounds of butter* 
which had laid in the well eleven years ; it was 
found to be in a good state of preservatioik 

102 black fi«h were driven asbere at ProvinoalowA 
on Saturday moRiing by tbe crews of eight bMtit 
and over 100 pounds of oil obtained from them. 

[From tht Albany Daily AdaariiUr af Aug. SI.] 
The Sbkboa lMoiAils.-^The aimexed proceedings 
of a Council of this Nation, residing in tb» Western 
part of this State, have been furaisned us for pubU. 
catioA by the Interpreter: 

The chiefs of the Seneca Nation of Indians, lwv«« 
in Council, determined not to send a deligatiea to 
Green Bay, as was proposed to them { and have also 
determined to have nothing to do with the Greta B%f 
ends. They wish their great father the Presideat« 
and all the white people to know that YoimgKing. 
Capt. Pollard, James Stevenson, Seneca White* 
Henry Two Guiis, Capt. Strong, Destroy Town, Job 
Pierce, and William Patterson, are no longer Chiefs 
of the Seneca Nation, because they hive acted con. 
traryto the customs and practises of our people. 
Th4 rule of the white people is, that a majority of 
their Chiefs, pass a law, and our rule is the same. 
It was for us to determine the question relative to the 
Green Bay lands ; and we did determine to let them 
alone, and live on the seats we now own. Tkea« 
Chiefs, who are well known to th# white people* 
have tried to make us act contrary to what the CouBi. 
cil determined to do, and to violate the act of th# 
Chiefs ; and for this we put them down. ' We are en 
good terms with the State of New York, and no 
compulsion or persecution shall drive us from the 
lands we are seated upon. 

Done at the Council on the Buffalo Reservation^ 
this 3l8t day of July, 1833. Signed 
Big Kettle, Gov. Blacksnake» 

Jimmy Johnson, James Robinson, 

Little Johnson, Samuel Gordon, 

White Seneca* George Red Eye* 

John Snow, . Long John, 

Green Blanket* Blue Eyes, 

Tall Peter, Capt. Jones, 

Doxtator, Black Chief, 

Tommy Jimmy, Black Smith, 

Daniel Two Guns, Blue Sky, 

Jack Berry* Geo. Washington* 

Mark Charles, Samuel Parker* 

Sky Carrier, John Look, 

~ John Hudson, Jesse Stickney* 

Two Guns, John Na John, 

George Kenjaktadeh, Isaac Davis, 
Jo Hemlock, Levi Halfttown, 

Israel Jimeaon* George Dee.r* 

JohnSnow of Cattaraugus, Jack Snow, 
Capt. Snow, John Cook, 

George Bennett, John Big Fire, 

Young Chief, John Beaver, 

Tunis Halflown, John S. Rey* 

John Pierce, John General. 

Maeis B. Pierce, Interpreter; 

AauATics.— The Regatta at Quebec, this season* 

appears to have excited imiyei'sEl interest, both 

among Canadians and etrangers. The Govehior 

General of Canada liimself presided over the sports* 

and the display, both in rowing and yachting, wai 

very (ne, the British officers proving themselves, ar 

usual, capital oarsmen. We should almost despair* 

in our plodding city, of getting up an affair half eo 

splendid and dashing as that which has lately anima. 

ted the St. Lawrence ; but if the Quebec victors ars 

in earnest in the generous threat held forth in th^ 

following paragraph from the Montreal Daily Adver- 

tiser, we do not despair of its being yet met in s 

decent way hare. If "The Battery BoatChib** or 

t« The Greenwich Rowing Club** cannot furnish oara- 

men, Whitehall can at least supply that deficiency** 

should one or both of these Clubs get up the RegatU ; 

and as for a boat, the builder of *< the American Eagle"* 

can launch aa swift a craft as was ever pulled in any 

water ; — so that if Major Jack Downing — (who, our 

Canadian friends may be aware, is at this moment 

one of the most distinguished characters in the 

country) — can only be prevailed upon to preside at 

the f(^f), old Hudson may shake his sides with glee 

at the gallant capers to be cut on his lordly bossin. * 
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The JUgatU.'-^Tht Tkmne$ boat, imported bv the 
•Aeerr of the 33d Regiment, hM maintained the 
character of its clase. It hae beaten the Greenock 
built boat hollow, though the latter waa rowed by 
all excellent crew. It ia understood the officers of 
the 33d Regiment intend to go to New York to try the 
Whitehall ment snd as they have beaten a boat which 
boat the American EagUt it is very doubtful whether 
Now York can furnish a boat and crow to equal the 
Thmwue and its rowers. j 

Black Hawk and his Paktt at Home, 

We have been favored with the following letter 
from an intelligent correappndentt dated 

Foar Akmstrono, Upper Mississippi, > 

August 5th, 1833. ( 

The whole auite arrived here a few days since, 
loaded with assumed di^tv and costly presents. 

Keokuck's band speedily followed to welcome their 
brothers ; a grand council assembled, among who^n 
was myself, to wimess the deliverance of the Hawk 
to his nation. The council opened with the address 
of the President to Black Hawk, in which he is ^n. 
formed that in future he was to yield supremacy to 
- hie inferior, Keokuck, the white man's friend. 

The old chief rose, in violent agitation, denied 
that the President had told him so, and said that he 
wo^ld not be advised by any body ; that he wanted 
what he said to be told to the President, add that he 
IB person would have said so in Washington, but that 
his interpreter could not saffi]fiiently make known his 
views. The colonel made to him a speech, stating 
that by his own tmaty neither he norhis people could 
for the fbture head a band; and that by that treaty 
Keokuck was placed head of the Sac nation, dtc. — 
Keokuck spoke awhile to the Hawk, then addressed 
the eouncii, begged nothing might bo remembered of 
what the Hawk said ; that be waajoo old to say any 
thing food, and that he was answerable fbrhia good 
bohavionr. Tho poor old chief reeallod his words, 
and I do not know that my sympathies were ever more 
oxcitod than in witnessing his expiring stnigffie for 
freedom. Nothing but his advanced age, and want 
of military power will prevent him from making 
another effort. In the sequel, Kookuck*s band gave 
vs a splendid dance ; but the Hawk's party were 
tithorC^Mi dejected or too sullen to participate in the 
flMtivities. 

Yott may tell the flood citizens of Kew York, 
these Imdians woald willingly get up another war in 
•rder to make another visit to the East and return 
loaded ^ith presents and almost satiated with atten- 
Dai. Adv.] 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



itATsm FaoK Trance oiaacr. — By the Charle. 
magnot which sailed from Havre on the 9d instant, 
wo have Paris papers to and of tho 1st. The only 
material intelligence is, that the anniversary of the 
Throo Daya passed off without troubles. THe deci- 
tion ofiicially annooncod in the Meniteur, that the 
ierta around Paris should not be proceeded with, 
without the sanction of the Chamber of PepuUes, 
was atniek off in a soparate shape, and assiduously 
' diatvibtitod among tho National Guards, so as to 
chock tho cry they were expected to indulge ia at 
tho roviow, of *• Down with the ioru V* 

Aa lor tho prospact of a war in l^Qropt , it has be^ n 
atftted by Lord Palmerston in tho House of Commona, 
that it ia the manifoat necessity of Sngland to remain 
in a auto of peace at every cost, except that of na. 
ti^nal honor, end that thera is no proipeet of war so 
jong aa France and England shall continue in alienee. 

BavassLs, Jctr 39 —Letters from the Hague con. 
Crm the roports that Holland demands an augmenta. 
tion of ow portion of th^ debt, and that it shall be 
eanriod to the amount of 13,000^00 francs of the 
istorast ; also that the capital should be invested ; 
and fiAally an increase of the Intus for passing the 
Scheldt. It appears that the Treaty of Peace is to 
bo negotiated first between Holland and the Five 
Powora, who will afterwards submit the terms to the 
approbation of Belgium.' 

Tho Jewiah civil diaabilities bill was passed by the 
Hovsa of Commons on the 23d July, by a vote of 
19^ t* 53. In the course of Jhe discuaaii>n« and in 
^^^^^aaswar fo an objacaon, that the Jewa looked to Pa* 
laadsa aa thair eonntry, and acknowledged no other, 
eoaal^oriBg themselves alwaya aa a aeparato and 
itaiiMt poople** 



Mr. ifuckiagham aaid, that having heard the argu. 
ment repeatedly urged, that the Jews never became 
attached to any country, because they always ex- 
pected to be restored to Jerusalem, he was anxious 
to inform the House of the result of his own obsCr* 
vations on this point. He had been in Jeruaalam, but 
he never heard of an English Jew having visited Pa- 
lestine, even for the purpose of recreation ; and the) 
Jews residing there were su^ected to so much ill- 
treatment, that it waa their practice, as soon as they 
realized some little meana, to escape from the coun. 
try as fast aa they could.^ (Hear, and laughter.) 

Mr. Wilberforce, -the friend of the black man, died 
on the 28th July. - 

London, July 2^.— It waa eonfiJeutly atated in 
the City this morning that a treaty 'of alliance has 
been entered into between Lord Palmerston and the 
Duke do Broglie to recognize Qiieen Donna Maria 
immediately the constitutional troops take possession 
of Lisbon, and that the Ambaasadors of her Majeaty 
will be received officially by both Grovemments. 

Donna Maria ie expected in London from Psris in 
the course^of this week on her way to Portugal.^ 

Two aipttlent. bankers of Psris and London have 
contracted a loan to a considerable amount, part oi 
which will be directly forwarded to Oporto to pay 
up the arrears of pay due to the troopa and sailors. 

Marshal Bourmont had made an attack upon Opor- 
to, and had been repulsed. 

CoNSTANTiNOFLB, Auo. 10. — ^Tho Egyptian army 
having effected its retreat behind the Taurua, the 
Ruasian auxiliary' forces have thia morning loft the 
roadstead of Bi^ukdere, to rdtum to the Black Sea. 
The English squadron under Admiral Malcolm, 
which had appeared near the Dardanellea, left that 
station on the 3d inst. and sailed in the direction of 
Samoa. 

Dr. Schulz, who had been condemned to 16 yeara 
imprisonment by the Tribunal of the laar, in Bava. 
ria, for having distributed seditious writings, tending 
to the overthrow of the Oovemment, has been ac. 
quilted by the Supreme Tribunal of Appeal, and set 
at liberty. 

In the Federal Diet of Switzerland, July 8th, a re. 
solution was paased, giving full powers to the Vo- 
rort, to continue his negotiations with the French 
Government for a return of the Polea ibto France. 

The official journal of St. Petersburgh containa 
the creation of a Russian Consulate at Havre, for 
that and the neighboring porta, and the appointment 
of M. Charles Stoffregen as Consul. 

A Dutch Envoy was iu Paris, for the purpose of 
demanding prior to a renevi^al of the ne^ociatiims at 
London, the restoration of the arma delivered by the 
prisoners of the citadel of Antwerp, in virtue of the 
capituTation. Government continued to hold obt up 
to the latest dates, but it waa aupposed thp arms 
would eventually bo surrendered. 

TVritcy.— The Augsburgh Osz tte contains the 
following, dated frontiers of Ssrria, June 10th: — 
** The 6th of Juno was a happy day for Servia* On 
that dav Prince Milosh announced to his people the 
resolution of the Porte to cede to the Servians the 
six distrieta which were taken from them in 1813. 
Thia newa was communicated officially to . all the 
Servian authorities, and excited the greateat de. 
monstratiooa of joy amonr the inhabitants. Now 
there remaina nothing for tne Servians to wish for, 
but that tho Turks who are atill residing in Servia 
may evacuate the country Prince Milosh i^ nego. 
tiating to effect (his, and it ia expected that hie efforts 
will soon have the desired result.** 

The product of indirect taxea in France for the 
first half-year of 1833, was 378,905,000 franca, be. 
ing an increase^f 10,975,000 upon the producta of 
the aame taxes in the first half of 1832. 



' It appeara from the o6icial accounts, that ia the 
first six months of the present year, 630 vessels 
(French and foreign) entered, and 409 French vessels 
\eU the ports of France. Vessels merely sailing to 
or from ports in Europe are not included in these 
numbers. 

pAxts, July 15th.—- A few days ago a fire broke out 
at Corbie, near Amiens, which raged with such 
violence that, in an aimost incredibly short period 
of. time, no less than 55 habitations were consumed. 
Forty familiea are reduced to positive beggary. 

All the arrangements for a daily mail between 
Parta.and London had^ been completed, but, they 
wottfdNpt go into operation till the first of January 
1834. ^ifc»..*' 

It ia said that the King of Prasaia, notwithstanding 
his promiaes, will not aend a Charge d'Affaires to 
tha King of BalgimD. 



Bill for the Abolition of Negro Sl€tery.^-Th\u 
bill provides, that from the first of November the 
slaves shall work ten hours a.day for six days in the 
week, and shall not be flogged or suffer corporesi 
punishment unless upon conviction before a Court 
of Justice, or a Magistrate :•— That from the 1st of 
August, 1834, the system of apprenticeship shall 
commence ; it shall be compulsory upon the slaves 
to be registered apprentices ; the previous obliga'.ion 
of the master to maintain slaves in old age and ill. 
ness to continue :-^That at the expiration of eleven 
years from the 1st of Aug. 1834, all the slaves shall 
be entirely emancipated : — That the artisan and do. 
mestic slaves are to be entirely emancipated fronot 
their apprenticeahip at.tbe end of six years, whitat 
the sugar plantation slaves will have to conriniio 
their servitude to the end of the eleven years. Tha 
daily labour required from all, during their appren. 
tieeships, will be the same — seven and a half ^ours 
each day : — ^That no portion iff the Compeniation 
fund ahall be paid to the owners of slaves until satte. 
foctory provision has been made to each colony tor 
^ving effect to the Act : — ^That the fund ahall be ap. 
portioned into 16 shares, which are to be respectively 
assigned to tlie 16 different slave colonies, having 
regard to the nqmber and sale price of slaves in each. 
The number of slaves in each is to be multiplied by 
the pounds sterling of their value, and the fonda to be 
divided accordingly. 

The workmen at Lyona had stn^ck for higher wa. 
gas, but their employers were firm in reeisting their 
demands. Several large assemblages of oporativoa 
had taken place, but the public peace had not boon 
disturbed. 

A letter from Naples, dated the 30th ult., aaya : 
<* The Count Hector de Lucchesi Pallt has just ar. 
rived here, and is about to join the Duchess of Ber- 
ry at Palermo. He baa' not yet obtained an audi, 
once of the King.** 

A conflict took place on the ,19th, at Cootchill, 
Ireland, between a party of Orangemen, and their 
opponenu, in which four of the latter were killed,* 
and a number on both aidea wonnded. 

Brussels, Wednesday Afternoon, July 94. 

Long after the despatch of yesterday's courier tha 
anawer given at Laecken, and at the Palace of Brua. 
sols, Ur inquiries after the health of the Queen, waa 
such aa to make tha announcement of this morning* 
however' welcome and sgreeable, a matter of sur. 
prise. The first intimation to the inhabitants of 
Brussels genersUy of her Majesty's accouchement 
was communicated at 6 o'clock by the guna on the 
Boulevards, with such an emphasis as to awaken the 
attention of the drowsiest inliabitant of the capital. 
So sudden and unexpected waa the event, that the 
public functionaries who had been aummoncd to bo 
present on the occasion, arrived one by ona after all 
was over. Even the King was aaleep at 4 o'clock, 
and at half-past 4 he was aasured of his Queen's 
safety, and of the birth of a aon,— -a Prince, and heir 
to his honoura and hia throne. It had previoualy 
been arranged that a salvo of SI guns should indicate 
the birth of a Princess, and 101 if a son and heir 
should be born. The gunners entrusted with firing 
the salute Wore obsirved to make a considerable 
pauaa after the 21st gun, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of piquing the curiosity of many an attentive liste* 
ner, and making what waa to follow more expressive ; 
thus impariing to thoao mouths of fire, as they are 
called by the French,^ a figure of oratory which seema 
to have all tjie merit of originality. 

The Queen of the French and the two Princesses, 
her daughters, are to remain here until after the 
baptism, which is to t^ke place in Brussels on the 1st 
or 3d of Aug. The King of the French, aa gudfs. 
ther, ia to be repreaented by hia second son, the. 
Duke de Nemours ; and in deference tothct^eligioub 
feelings of the people, if not to the rules offtl^e Catho. 
lie Church, the Queen of the French is tobi^ciata in 
person as godmother, instead of a proxy of her Roy- 
al Hiithneas the Duchess of Kent, as had previously 
been announced. 

The names to be bestowed on the infant ^Prinee 
are Leopold Looia.Philippe Victor Bmest, after hia 
father and grandfather, hia couain, the princess Hoy. 
al of England, and his uncle, the reigning Duke iof 
Saxe Cobourg. 

The church bells of Brussels have been diligently 
proclaiming the event ever aince six o'clock in tho 
morning ; prtsperationa are .every where making for 
a general illumination in. the evening; and from tha 
whole aapect of the town it appear! that the entire 
population young and old, had raaolvod om a holiday 
extraordinary. 

Tho Prince ia to bo created Duke of Brabanr, and 
will be christened in the Catholic faith by tha Ara'if 
bishop of Malinea. 
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r^Vom the London Court Journal.] 

MEMOIIIB OF A DIPLOMATIST. 

A Fragment from an Unpubliehed Work, 

Madams uk Stabl. — On entering the theatre on 
the following evening and on casting around me a 
glance of cariosity on the rows of boxes graced hy 
all the beauty and fashion of Stockholm, I perceived 
a lady whose costume, physiognomy, and whole ex. 
temal appearance struck me as very extraordinary. 
Picture to yourself a clumsy figure — ^road shoulders 
—nothing delicate or graceful — bold features, cheeks 
inflame^ with rouge — a dress of the rooBt glaring 
color—- eyes sparkling with wit and vivacity — but 
every look of which might be taken for a provo- 
cation — black hair, regularly fueia by forwe of art, 
and loaded with jewels. An enormous garland ofva- 
negated flowers encircled her head, surmounted by 
a plume of drooping feathers. Represent to your, 
self, by the side of this person, a young creature, 
tall and graceful, with a mild expression of counte. 
nance, dressed entirely in white, and whose golden 
hair fell in natural curls down her back, her only or- 
nament her native simplicity and innocence, and 
you will form a perfect idea of the striking contrast 
between mother and daughter. We Swedes are so 
accustomed to the modesty of our own women, that 
the attitude of Madame de StaJbl appeared to us most 
ain^lar. She had taken off hei gloves — her body, 
hall out of the box— animated by the most exalted 
enthusiasm, she gave with her hands, which were of 
the moJMv dazzling whiteness and the most perfect 
ahape, the vigiial of applause, at every marked pas. 
sage. I observed her attentively, and her enthusi. 
aem was not assumed ; still her eyes were not irra. 
diated with that pure exaltation which, under similar 
cireuiilstances, I have seen in the intuitive looks of a 
German woman, whose aspect alono electrified me 
•ad elevated my mind. 

At a subsequent period, I repeatedly heard Ma. 
dame de Stael read, apeak, and declaim ; but in all 
that she said and did, I felt that she never forgot her. 
self, and that she calculated beforehand the effecti 
•he was to produce. I was incroducod to her the 
next dav, and from that period I was in the habit of 
seeing her almost daily. Her deportment did not 
correspond wiib our Swedish ideas of propriety : she 
had a %ery pretty foot, but she was not satisfied with 
•hewing it alene, but exhibited, likewise a well pro. 
portioned leg, with an * abandon* that elicited many 
a Joke at her expense. 

Accustomed m France to warm herself at the 
chimney fire, she did not relinquish this favorite 
habit before our stoves, the doors of which are not 
vary low, and it appeared to us to form m occasion 
for showing her foot, t was several times invited to 
meet her at dinner at the Prince RoyaPs. The play 
of her bands and arms seemed to me to be quite stu. 
died. She would sometimes lean both her elbows on 
the uble, and declaim and gesticulate with so much 
fire, that her neighbors were obliged to be upon 
their guard. Pier conversation sparkled with wit, 
but nevertheless became monotonous, because the 
greater part of the time she would speak alone, and 
the most frivolous topic became the subject of a pro. 
fonnd dissertation. There was but one opinion 
throughout our $aUm$, on the vast powers of her 
mind ; but, at the same time, there was not one of us 
who would have wished to have such smother, wife, 
or sister, as she. We looked upon her with asto. 
- nishm'ent ; we admired her as a wonder, as a rare and 
unequalled phenomenon in~the female world. Her 
vanity, however, received several severe checks at 
Stockholm. Our friend L— -, for instance, obsti- 
nately refused to caH on her. In spite bf her reitera. 
ted and pressing invitations. *I do not speak 
French well enough to maintain an argument in that 
language,' he replied ; * Madame dc Staei is not con- 
tent with a simple conversation.* Baron de Bejer. 
•trole acted much in the same manner. * This wo* 
man,' said he, * has probably come here to write a 
Swedish Maia, as a pendant to her Italian Corinna ; 
and I have no idea of going to sit for my picture.* 

Madame de Stael read, at several of the Queen's 
90irie$, some fragments of her then unpublished work 
•B Germsny. On one occasion she interrupted her. 
Mlf in the middle of a passage, and aaid to the Queen, 
' Madame^ veut eUt hien me dire ce oue e*e$t qu*une 
irmgedie P You may imagine her Majesty's embar. 
rassment, on being called on for the first time in her 
life, to give siich a definition. Madame de Stael ma. 
licieusly ei\ieyed for some minutes the perplexity of 
the good old Queen; and then turning towards us, 
•he discoursed so eloquently and profoundly on the 
aaiOrt' and' power of tragedy, and declaimed to us 
•averal celebrated scenes from the French tragic 
Boats, with such impassioned energy, that I could 
Wft gone down on my knees before her. Still, had 
|k9 at that moment have put to me the question she 



formerly did to M. de Tslleyrand, I should have an. 
swered her like that great diplomatist, * Ah, Madame 
on »i*a aeoure que voua oahiez na^er* 

What especially pleased me in Madame de Stael 
waa her sound practical sense, and all the auxiliary 
means she brought into play to ensdre the success of 
her plans. She solicited the rank of Major, for her 
youngest spn, and was extremely offended becaust* 
the Prince Royal gave him only a Lieutenant's com. 
mission. He was killed, a year afterwards, in a 
duel with a Russian ofiicer. The parties quarrelled- 
at the Baths of Doberan, while playing at faro. — 
Young de Stael'a death was preceded by a singular 
incident, and which may be cited as another example 
by those who believe in preeentiments. The English 
Adn<iral, Moore, who had cast anchor in a neighbor, 
ing port, came up to Doberan to pay his respects^ to 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. pe 
Stael called upon him. The Admiral, who w&s m. 
timately acquainted with Madame de Stael, advanced 
to receive him'with warmth. Several persons pre- 
sent, however, observed that he started back with 
affright when De Stael held out his hsnd to him, and 
that he remained silent and melancholy, while the 
interview lasted. One of my friends asked him the 
cause of his reserve : — * The sight of that |^ung 
man,' said the Admiral, * deeply affected me : he will 
meet a violent death, and that, too, very soon !* 
Eight days afterwards, young de Stael was no longer 
in existence ! 

Madame de Steel's eldest son wished to be attach- 
ed to the Swedish Legation proceeding to the Uni. 
ted States. There were some difficulties in the 
way, and the King, to whom his dmother directly ap. 
plied, flatly refused her : but she^ nevertheless, sue;, 
ceeded, with an address that astonished our oldest 
courtiers. Augustus William Schl^gel also obtained 
an appointment in the Swedish service. Rocca, 
who passed generally for Madame de Sta&l*s lover, 
was the only one for whom she solicited nothing. 
He was beautiful as a Grecian statue, but in other re. 
spects insignificant. He, however, appeared pas. 
sionately fond of tEis celebrated woman; and her 
soul of fire, perhaps-, experienced an indescribable 
felicity at feeling herself beloved in the autumn of 
her daya with all the passion of youth. 

In spite of these slight shades, Madame de Stael 
was one of the most grandiose and wonderful appa. 
ritions of her agts. . She gave, at Stockholm, multi. 
plied proofs of her liberality, and of the nobleness ol 
her mind; and relieved the poor relations of her 
deceased husband witn a delicacy that enhanced, the 
price of her favors. 



Trs Black Death. — ^This book, with such a 
fearful title, is translated from the German of the 
celebrated Hecker, by Dr. Babington, and gives an 
account of the ravages of that fearful pestilence 
which raged in Italy and throughout Europe, in the 
time of Boccacio. A more interesting work we 
have never met with. 

In many places, it was rumored that plague pa. 
tients were buried alive, as may sometimes happen 
through senseless alarm and indecent haste ; and 
thus the horror of the distressed people ^kss every 
where increased. ^ In Erfurt, after the church.yards 
were filled, 12,000 corpses were thrown into eleven 
great pits ; and the like might, more or less exactly, 
be stated witii respect to all the larger cities. Funeral 
ceremonies, the last consolation of the survivors, 
were every where impracticable. 

In all Germany, according to a probable calcula. 
tion, there seem to have died only 1,844,434 inhabi. 
tants ; this country, however, was more spared than 
others : Itsly, on the contrary, was moat severely 
visited. It is said to have lost half its inhabitants ; 
and this account is rendered credible from the im- 
mense loeses of individual cities and provinces : Tor 
in Sardinia and Corsica according to the account of 
the distinguished Florentine, John Villani, who was 
himself .caried off by the black Plague, scarcely a 
third part of the population remained alive; and it is 
related o^ the Venetians, that they engaged ships at 
a high rate to retreat to the islands ; so that after the 
plague had carried off three fourths of her inhabi. 
tant% that proud city was left forlorn and desolate. — 
In Padua, after the cessation of the plague, twc.thirds 
of the inhabitants were wanting ; and in Florence it 
was prohibited to publish the numbera of the dead, 
and to toll the bells at their funerals, in order that tlie 
living might no abandon themselves to despair. 

We have more exact accounts of England ; most 
of the great cities suffered incredible losses; above 
all, Yarmouth, in which 7052 died ; Bristol. Oxford, 
Norwich, Leicester, York, and London, where, in one 
burial ground alone, there were interred upwards of 
50,000 corpses, arranged in layers, in large pita. It is 



said, that in the whole country, searcaly a tenth par 
remained alive ; but this estimate is evidently too 
high. Smaller lessee were siiflicient to cause those 
convulsions, whose consequences were felt for 
some centuries, in a false impulse given to civil 
life, and whose indirect influence, unknown to the 
English, has, perhaps, extended even to modern 
times. 

The changes which occurred about this period in 
the north of Europe, are. sufficiently memorable to 
claim a >few moments attention. In Sweden, two 
princes died — Haken and Kaut, half brothers of King 
Magnus ; and in Westgothland alone, 466 priesu.*- 
The mhabitants of Iceland and Greenhoxd found in 
the coldness of their inhospitable climate, no protec 
tion against the southeim enemy who had penetrated 
to them from happier countries. The plague caused 
great havoc among them. Nature made no allow, 
ance for. their constant warfare with the elements, 
and the parsimony with which she had meted out to 
them the enjoyments of life. In Denmark aiid Nor. 
way, however, people were so occupied with their 
own misery, that the accustomed voysges to Green, 
land ceased. , Towering ice-bergs formed at the same 
time on the coast of Greenland, in consequence of the 
general concussion of the earth's organism ; and no 
mortal, froAi that time forward, has ever seen that 
shore or its inhabitants. . 

It may be observed, that in Russia, the Black 
Plague did not break out until the year J 361, after it 
had already passed through the south and north of 
Europe. In this country also, the mortality was ex. 
traordinarily great \ and the same scenes of aflAic. 
tion and despair were exhibited as had occurred in 
those nations which had already passed the ordeaL 
The same mode of burial — ^the same horrible cer* 
tainty of death — ^the aame torpor and depression of 
spirits. The wealthy abandoned their treasures, and 
gave their villages and estates to the churches and 
monasteries ; this being, according to the notions of 
the age, the surest way of socuring the favor of 
Heaven, and the forgiveness of past sins. In Ras. 
sis, too, the voice of nature was silended by fear 
and horror. In the hour of danger, fathers, and mo. 
there deserted their children, and children their pa. 
rents. 

Of all the estimates of the number of lives lost in 
Europe, the most probable is, that altogether, a 
fourth-part of the inhabitants were carried off.— > 
Now, if Europe, at present contain 210,000,000 in. 
habitants, the population, not' to take a higher ••• 
timate, which might eaaily he justified, amoimted to 
at least 105,000,000 in the sixth century. 

It may, therefore, be assumed, without exagge- 
ration, that Europe lost during the Black Deat^— 
25,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Marriage of Catholic Priest$,^The question of 
the right of Catholic prieau to contract roatrimonid 
engagements in France is about to be tried in a way 
which will probably aet it to rest. M. Leloilp, a 
priest of the newly established ** French Catho. 
lie Church,** has made application to the Mayor 
of his arrondissement that his bans of marriage may 
be published in the usual way. The Mayor has re. 
quired time to conbider the applici^tion, and uke le. 
gal advice. As it has been already settled in France 
Uiat the inarriage of a priest is valid, because there 
is no law in the civil code that forbids it, the Mayor 
will probably do as he has been requeated by M.Le. 
loup, and the marriage may take place. But should 
the Mayor refuse to publish the bans, M. Leloop in- 
tends in that case to bring the matter before a court 
of law. It is to be remarked, however, that M. Le. 
loup, though a Roman Catholic priest, originally or* 
dained in the usual way, now belongs to the new sect 
which do not acknowledge the laws of the Romish 
Church. But the effect, in the cqurse of a few 
years, will be to convert the greater part of the Ca- 
tholic priests and Cstholic Christians in France to 
the faith adopted by the new sect, whose followers 
have been greatly increasing in numbers for some 
time past. This " French Catholic'* religion will 
become the religion of the country, and the small 
remnant of the rope's authority which exists at pre- 
sent, will be made to disappear as completely as the 
progress of the reformation has made it disappear in 
Great Britain. Religion has suffered in France on 
account of its close connexion with the Church of 
Rome and with the Jesuits, and because the rulers 
of the country had always contrived to make it sn 
instrument for the better subjection of the people ; 
but now that they see a church established among 
them for no other object than the promotion of reli- 
gion iiself, and entirely free from political connex* 
ion, the French people appear disposed to rally round 
that church and make it prosper.-— (Letter from Pa* 
ris.] 
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Uiera art rawMixiriibfamilieanotcoiineGtei 
hsf • wiih tba public fnnciionariea aent Ihilliar from 
lima totiraefromCoiMiantiaopte. Tbair de'aceadacta 
•r* daoomuiiWd Coulauglia, aad hB*e alwaya enjoy. 
*i particular priTclegai. The Tuniliea conBectid 
tritb iham ban bsan enriobad, but tbe aource ol 
waalih, wbicb eonaitied in piraciea upon tbs coaai ol 
8p«in and Italy, baa been atopped during many 
y«ara; and Lord Eimouih put an end to Chriiiian 
llMitTf in 1616. wbile Tarioaa irsaliei with Europe 
deetdadly chacked the fbrmet irregntar warfare . 
weakeoed tba Torka. In tbis ataie of tbinga 
bund the Moora naij to reeeive us aa liberal 
Our mannaraand leGned babita were n>ore pUaaiog 
to tbem than thoae af the Tnrkiah aoldiery. They 
hav« iMi forgotten Spain and iUenobammenia. Thi' 
e«anl«nuices and geanre*. and ibeir whole domai 
our, are airikiogly Spaniab. One of them, Sidi Bon 
DhartMk lotd me one Jay, that by hi* motber^ aide 
he wu deacended from the Moora of Granada. I 
have often played at vrtiiat, or 6ottU, with theae pre. 
tended barbariana, and fouod nyaelf in enlightened 
diacdaaien upon the oonparaiiva inarin of European 
•ad Moalem mannera. Their dwelltnga are fined 
ap with great luiurT. At Ihe eounlry houae of Sidi 
Haotedtn, whoae eldeil aon waa educated at Paria, 
•re to be leen all tbe reeourcea of a man of toaie, a 
library, «ad a gardenlaidout in the English aiyle.— 
Felygamf ie almost unknown at Algiere. Tbe wo. 
men have much more freedom than inolbarMobim. 
medan countries. 1 oey baTC ihe eJEcluaive nunage- 
meni of the house, and pay much attention to the 
education of their children. TheAlgerine* ura fond 
of muaie, and oflered to eooHriliute towards the ex. 
penae of a theatre. Many of tbem apeak French, 
luliao, Spaniab, and English. And what aeema da- 
eiaireaaiotbecinliiationo) ihe Moot*, they possess 
a great number of scboola conducted upon the Lan- 
caster and Bell eyatema of mntual instruetlou ; and 
tlimary ioatruclion is more general ^an in France. 
I is a great error lo (uppoee ihem hostile to oiir more 
enligbloned viewa. — IWestminiater Review.] - 

ilaiioM Fig.Tnt. — Among (he time-worn raina of 
tha ancient easMe at Recalver, in tbe inland af Tba- 
net, which fonne part of tbe county of Kent, an an- 
cient fig.tree alrelches forth its venerable arms ic 
tha brasEe, and attracts the allention of the riaiter, 
not more by the venerable aspect it preaenta, than t^ 
the historical reeorde with which it is connected. — 
This tree, according to tbe liaditions of the neigh, 
borhood, «taima Italy for the soil of its nitiviiy, and 
Rumui hmnde for thoae of its first planiera ; its age, 
Mosequently, cannot he leee than Irom 1345 to 1988 
years, tha Ramans hating first landed at Deal in the 
anmmtr o f the SSih year before the turifa of our 9 
Tiosi, I8S8 years ago, and finally quitted Briuin 
(he year of our J^rd 488, 1345 yeara ago. Could 
thia palrimrchttl tree but relate the various changi ' 
has aecn, ood tbe poliiical, as well as phyai 
coatulsiaaa it baa experienced, what an eveuifnl his. 
Utt it ca«ld fartuab ! 

ArWcR ATsnii/ifef ores. — One of the moal positive 



ud silver. This mannfacture la alnoai exeluaivaly 
confined tn Paris, aad of all articles of luxury these 
are always the first to feel the efTect of any political 
or commercial crisie, and the leal to revive with thi 
r«tura of peace and proaperiiy. The following ie l 
stuameni of tbe produce of tJioee dutias during ths 
laat three ve.ra:— 1830— Fir« etx months, 529,0400 
•ec«iid aix moathe, 304,935r. 1831— First ' 
moathi, S5S.439f.j aecond eix months, 368.79 
ISaS-^rirsI six months, 330,T91f; second aii months, 
4S4,980r. The firet six nurnlba of the preeentyear 
hare produced 4S0,e54f. Thus it appears that ihe 
awsafecturs waa less iu the first half year of 1631 
Ihan immediately aflsr the daye of July ; end, on ac. 
Mint of the repeated disturbances, did not begin to 
niive until the measures of the Government bad re. 
t«or*d the country to eecnrity and confidence. Re- 
laxed again by the Cholera and the events ot June in 
hel yesr, it resumed fresh vigor in the sscond half 
<n the year, and during the last six monibs baa rsech. 
•d & pi»nl almoii equal to tha maximum for many 
jreart. Such facta as these are the best answer t 
thoaa who deny that industry and commerce hkve in 
Froved.—r Journal de Paria.] 

TitrhUk SaUitri—The first sound that no' 
Mrikee a ainuiger on eaiering tha city it that of 
iaa military band, and the first fight ie a ragnltr ri. 
tmMBt marching ihrongb the street*. If he goea 
• thamormngor evening to apublie parade, he will 
•M MUtm drawn ou in Une, ragularJy exercised 



hear excellent music, to which groupa of wbll 
■•d people are haieafng while they walk up aad 
down. * Ti* me there are many things in thi ~ 
proiinutioo to European uaaga which still re. 
him that be is not at the Horae Ouarda or ibe Cos. 
lie-yard. The aoldiers -appear to hare no ahirts ; 
they are not yet reconciled to the reetraint of a stiiT 
btiok stock, and the shoes which they have lakcn 
change for slippers are not in the neatest otie 
greaieal nomber are down at tbe heela ae if they 
re still alippera, and they are all dirty as if they 
1 never been cleaned. Every man gels brusbi 
for the pnrpudd, but they have not yet basn recan< 
iod to them. Some- orthodox on-bachi euggeated 
that ihef were made otbig'i briitUt, and they ihousbl 
tbe hair of thia. unclean animal would only defile 
them stiU more.-7-[Dublin Universilf Magazine.] 

Jfanner ^f nmaitig Cttuttria, — The origin of the 
woid Canada is curioua enough.. The Spaniard a 
isiied that Country previoii* to the French, and 
lade particular eesrches for gold and silver, and, 
finding none, they often said among themaeives, 
ace nada" (there ia nothing here). The Indiaiii 
ho watched them closely, learnt this sMttenee an 
I meaning. After the departure of tbe Spaniarde 
the French arrived, and the Indiana, who wanted 

of their company, and supposed they alao 
Spaniards, come on the same eirond. were an: 
10 inform them that their labour web loat by tarrying 
ii) that country, and inceaaanily repealed to them the 
Spontah aentence " >ca nada." The French, who 
knew aa little of the Spanish as the Indiana, euppoe. 
ed tbi* incessantly-recurring sound was the name of 
the country, and gave it the name of Canada, which 
it has heme ever sinM. 

Dnm EaUeMtattic. — " Ah, 8ii " e>claimed an 
eider, in i tone of pathetic recollection, **onr latf 
minlstet was the man 1 He was a pawrrftl preash- 
er, for i' the short time he delivered the word amang 
no, he knocked three pnlpite to piecee, and dung the 
- -'soul o" five bible* r 



pan SAiiitt 

r** ATLANTIC JOUaNAL AND FRIENV OF KNOW. 

LlCDOE— AQuiruily Jouinnl. by fmlii.vir Bafl»cMiue. ol 
Fiiliulsifbia, iM|<in In tliB rprti g or isu, itlth wood cinn, lie 
•tcillcaie inHituri'.al amJ It.iiuralflcfi.ncu, Boiuy, Aptcul 

MEDICAL il.OR a Ot-IHtvifntD STATKfl, In 1 roll 
vhK l.» pluua.emialiiliitalmneeeuiiomlcal prapcntii ai 
<M aaixn i>r Anirlcaii planla. 'ft. 

MANtJAL or AMEIIICaN VIREB, and An ef Maklnf 
WiiM-, Willi - atom, at aait. 

FiaAxi AND MHCLL* OF TUK BIVEK OHIO. 1 dollar. 

•,• Ordara for liitaa warkl, oraiiy «liar oT Froftafor Kafl. 



urOKAClB, PAUiK dfcOO.oa«r tot a*A, a 

*) do. Dinliti amalw, EFFF ! 

10 ilo. aiEuB do. do i Rtdncad Duly 

IVO tufi Suliiiotn ) 

i dn (I.1II tiiia; W InnaOIULEad 
IM do. Trteate Matt. FF 



I caiii Whim Htramags; Udu. C«1alt< 
I do. Dry It. Penj 1 H do. Bfideini ( 
I do Chaw*vUnAij««asu*u:lilii» 
' baist Fin* ValvetBnuta Cam* 



I ra*k K*J Copprr. I dn. Tillow do. 

DHVau0D» ir THE riCXACE. 

lOeuuNibiiiHltlaikiiroiinufileit 
40 do. 9-4and*-4 CDlcradandlilaek HHiae* 
IS DO. ft-ScoliUMlaoillibick Clrcauiaiiv 
a do. Ailli Budiianai, hluk aaJ colored 

1 da' Willi* fuxttnt 

« da. Willi* QuilUnn 
to do. Borri'^>* ratlin Thread, irn.MandtI 
ID do Mujwrl.IrbiuI'dMadraaHdtiiaitni.ioiIdx 
lODplccn Flo*Entlhiliab(at1c|t,l(ircby trade 

3 euat CauiooD Cords ' 



- — . -.ji*,lil«k, andealnrad . 

prmiTlor MtnhaniTallora 
U balealoirprlcadpulixBlBRkcu. 

PAfEB— 

IMFEUaL AITD XDTAL—Fnin iba eclolnrsd Baufsnlw 
llll^ ol Ik* foUowtni da**, alt put np wlih 190 p*rr*ci iIihU 

sii'H~t4iu suts*, iiisu, »tM. ttin.Miti.arxHi 

auaa. Siil*,S>iA tliit.3iiSi.10kU, kc, ke. 



CklatM ruliirsd Faper— Tw L>bi 

S dn da da da 



doplalnOold do 
do plain llivardo 
do llltar do whk nd Agarsi 



WUl* 40 BUtw 



X ^ 



I<aVEI.TT IVORKV, 

Near Dr. Drtk, Noa-mk. 
_.t7*TaOMAH S. 8TILLNAN. Maaufaeiarsr M Bceani 
mJo'kVr Mtrlilnary. AIm, 0r. HMifVairai TiilluUr Belli 
latsd, lev aalaiy and (ei>noBiy, In bi siiw< 
1I Ihe kiud hcrtielbr* tian). Tha Mm 









t:f TUWNSKKD 4k DUItPEB. ut Palirr'^a, Wdaic 

D.niio Hiniaon under .niVani* ul'ih)r/-« It Woy.' oll.i is 
upiiljr KoM el' eny rcqelrcd Isnaih (wnbaM (rdKc) lor hi- 
;liiMdpkB**i.rKBihma.iailli* ilwiltnl Mks. a«l dcUvrr 
bsiKliiany orihaprlndpaUlll** In tha Uoiwd 'ibh« A*M 
haqaalhy M Rcipt, the puhllf ar* rilarnd in J B, Jtnii.Ena. 
<*. k. H. K. Tl ('n , Albany : nr James Arrhll'alil. Ei>r>B*« 
iliidwn and D*tao*r« Oii.aland HallroadVunpany, CailMii- 



flDKVKTURM INSTRVHEKTS. 

■ t^impaaaes ol varioUa als** aad of aupcthir qtulliy, 

illni liuirninanli, lar^ andamsll alus.vhhhlshnaf- 
mivlFii pi.w*r< wlih Elaiiei mads by Trou«hu>n, loaeihar WCh 



INSTRUJUEpTS," ■ 

BURVBYINS AKDlVAT1TTrAI.mTmtlKBHT 
KAnUFACrORT. 



laMr Eiif iiesi*, (hat Uitr ri< 

ranchE', whkhih*rcann»i'bhaMh*)hi)tiMM!ric'"aMloa 
ilrurmi. liiMrunicnt* CFMlrHl wHhcansnd piov-eutiidr. 
>acRv<if orilHihl|bSr(lniBUoD«B whiiji IbclT fluTvayltir 
uir«iiitBiaan)wM,nKyrr*Kcirallilici loan 10 irmitrio 
•iiniUicpaibaliUial'oUiAriiit arliilcaKs Irom f inikawH ol 

Tal£wia.AH*ant*— AirsHhlyUiyourrequcMaai^ SMse 
Hiiitha flui't. I MX! offer ym « j oniHou uf ihc Innraniaaia 
mada si ynur caulMlahaMni, Iba ilic Baiihaoie and OI.h> HsJI- 
-uad Coaipaiiy. Thiaopiainawealdtaan bean ilvaeuaaiaih 
ulhirpcihM,buii>a>iui(MwiiB]l)>lrla>ed, tu onlai u afliwd 
lourr tiBia Tot ilia Itlal of lit* liMruBHiila, m that I d-wld 
MiE wkh iba riaui euKfldcMa ul ihiir Oierii*. ir aochlJiai 






>urc I can now Mate ihai nnnrhhiuiidlBii 
■ervico prvcuml Imn uarnonhani d- 
' dtcliled prcrvranc* Ibr tlioa* 



.ifitieCoRipafNa 



■I vnt ha* rHiulrcd an 



wli: Rtn Lfifli, andflTB 

laipatlrcUM af 
.~.^~,~, ,,.,,1 ^...rn^rn-, ™ -•■■.■•■■iniMMinrnii btc Vtbli 

Th*y poiaaa a fl mn sie ail siaMllty, anl at IM aaaie (ma 
1 ii«ain**B and beaoiT (iT •kcikImo, whkk Hlha BiMb ctaHt 
on Ilia anMa cniaird in their cMiMriKiliin. 

I can whh Cunnaei,cB ncomuiPMl ihani aa baiaa worlliy the 
niiUUalConpaiiieaaaitafediB InicrnaJ Imprnvriuau^ who 

JAMEsr. s'tIblcr, 

Bnpcrhncndeoiof Cnnalruol . -.. . — . 

■if JtuT HanuUeliira, palliaulal 



Kpllll IST - - 



Rdlmad. 



11 -nuii 



ran' 'I'd ptnnannicir tn adiuauicnis. 

Thaat liMrunietiw rttmil lo n einponeaasll <lwmod*m 
BiF'DTincui of c. iiairucElnn, et which m man)' har* br*a 

■lllflvtEVtijr (ailfkc'Ioiioh.n'u.idli.iht n*:<i. ' ' 

WILUaMUUVaHO. U. a. CMI Entlnoer. 
BihiBWi*,M*>lsi, im 
To Ueawa Ewie and Hearne— Aayeu have aahwl naiu (Ivs 

aciiir* wl.leli I ba'. eiiliir uitd araxamlDtd,! etaaaiflillr "lai* 

Ihclr uuallili* h*H siHi*. I haia itaat tMann 10 think ■•Tlof 
h* akin iJianla^fd In their cunairucUon. Ths ua'aineas dI thalr 
*iirkBian*lilBhsa beta tha saklset nl fraqutnt rtmart hy »- 
I'lr. snd nl'ih 1 ueuraej ci tbtlr psKarBatwc I hsta r*cel**4 
.allBlacteiy avuranc* nuai Mhala, who^ eptahiB I napett, 
■"d wbv hiTB had ihaw lot a ceoManbla ibiia bi osa. Ihe 
iflVina JOB hanaiadaalncejranritubJiahniantlnUikcliy.ia 
ri^lirv'Ui aT iha uecaaafiy of Bea«lB( alaawhera for wKhi wo 
no v want In ourllna.daicrre ilKui»noal]fl«dappnibatlne awl 

' "* "'irS^ATIIOBE, 
CI til En(ln**r lo iha aartlea of iha BalUnora aod OMe Rail 

road Coflipaoj. 
A nuBiliar of other kHsri arc In outpoiansWi ai>dal|hlba 
niroducad, bat ara too icniihr. W* abovM h* happj u 
mbmliilian upon appliraiiun, 10 oDvparaootdaalrBgsef penis. 
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AIMUBRICAN RAIMIOAD JOVRNALe 



POBTRY* 



[For tkt American RaSnad Jmtnui,] 
TO THE OOVERNEB8 OF 



ft* 



* • 



Wh«i lowing Iwrdc have rMched their home. 

And clenoo eeeeed to crow, 
And fidntlydodi the ailYer mooa 

Hbi wonted Iwht beetow, — 

Thetti ftirest, rove with me. 

When dearly doth the evening iter 
Pellght each wandering eye, 
- And here, and on the walen ftr, 
■^ Bmilei peace and jolliiy^ — 

Then, bvheit, rove with me. 

When even the watch-dog, honeet like, 

Bieathea loodly hie dietreet. 
And only aome email fly. dieturbe 

The onivereal reit, — 

Then, deareat, rove with me. 

When an the'lichte of earth are dark. 

The lighle of heaven all gay. 
And thy eoft whisper may be heard, 

More than thy voice by day, — 

Then, sweeteet, rove with me. 

rU feU thee-^! that 1 conld teU 

What my heart prompta me to ! 
Bk thon wih read it in my look — 

Iiowjplain,andah! howtmb. 

O, thou wilt rove with me ! 

HiiiroLoAdon, 19di Anguet, 1833. 



8UMMER*S GONE.— £y Mn. Norton. 

'Hark^throogh the dim wood* dying, 

with a moan, 
Fbintly the winde are lighing— 

Summer's gone ! 
There when my bruiaed heart ieeleth. 
And the pale moon her face revealeth, 
Darklv my footstep stealeth 

To weep alone. 
Hnr after Imnr I wander; 

By men unaeeit— 
And sadly my wrung thoughts ponder. 

On what hath been, 
Summer'a gone^.! 

Theia in our own green bowers 

Long ago. 
Our path through the tangled flowers 

Tbneding slow; 
Oft hand in hand entwining — 
Oft side by side reclining— 
We've watched in its crimson shining! .. 

The sunset gk>w. 
Dimly the 9un now bunleth 
Formea]on»— 
Bpria| after spring reCumeih« 
Tlwaart^ne, 
' Sumnier's gone ! . Q 

flilU on my warm cheek pUiyath 

, The restless breeie: 
Btillhi ita fiiehnees strayeth 

Between the trees. 
Biin the bios stt^amlet cushelh— 
Biill the broad river ruriiedi— 
Btill the cahn silence husheth 

The heart's diseese : 
Bat who shall bring our meetings 

Back^gainr 
What shall rsoall thy greetinga— 

Loved in vain ! 
Summer's gone ! 



:J 



mCARlUAGES. 

enThttieday sveafag, 99d iost by the Rev. Mr. Orimn, llr. 
Jifta Walhsr, to MUs AxneUa OUtershaw, daagbier of X H. 
OKw rimw , a of this dty. 

On lleaday, Sck last, by the Haw. Dr. PhUttps, Gao. H. Kbl- 
ear. ef CterHpiea, 8. a. to OaAaLOTra B., yovngssc daogliter 
erikf lais Seal. NatbaaisI Go:e«, of DtMoris, L. iT 

JHJammiMt L. Lon Tbaraday, Aug. St, by the Rev. |F)r. L. 
Hamt Vam RsffssKiAsa, of AlOaay, to EusoaTa 



B*T, daaghterofJoBN A. Kino. Esq. 

At MealgeaMry, Oraan Co., on Batarday tvenlM, lOdi lost, 
b» Che lev. Mr. Blala, llr. Wiluam D. HAar, to Mlsi SaAab 
Aaa tVLL, bock ef that village. 

At Dellil, en the 15th last by ths Bev. Oraags Chvk, HawaY 
V laanieeii, sea of the Hoa. Tracy Boblnson, of Brooanero., 
te BuaAaara, dao^ier of Oeaeral Erastus Rooc. 

At NcvHavea, oa Wedaasdav the 14Ui bstby BUas MU. 
Be%. Osl. Oaoaea WaHo, of the eltyof New-Tork, to Mn, 
OBLAMerra TrrrLa, ef the fonatr place. 
'At lliaabsihtowa. K. J. on Friday evsnlM last, by the Rev 
Wm. A. WUbmv, John W. Hoyt, to OllvUSrifllUi. 

BEATHB. 




^St^^V^^^ytJr^ *»*?«^ MAavMooniT, wife of 
WaMsr MeoBey,la the W year of hsr age. 

Aj JaaMlca, L. L on Bstarday evcalnc, Sffsaar Bamoir, 
agsg gf y^ars. 

At lis lesldcBCs, rHaCen Uaad, on Soaday, Aagost SSth. 
Bajii8% CaocasaoK, bs. after a llaferlng lUoesik 

AtTMiycsn, If. J^oa TVwda7i 90th lastaat, Sarah Catberhic, 
ftMMlMer er Jaiaes Wleelet, Bsq. of Warwick, Orange eooaiy, 

M Bil^lweN, Ol. en the ITIfc last. Mo Asa BaaJAMia, in the 



TOtb year of his ege. He was one of the remainlog few, who, 
dvrlag our rwolutlonary stninle, stepped Airth la defence of our 
icoontry sod the great eaope oTUberty. Bioce that period he has 
resided In his aatlve suta, where the ezeelleace of his heart, hi» 
strict integrity, bis Mandaeai and sAibilitv of manners, and bis 
kindness to bis fellow men. gained their universal respect and 
esteem. He wlU long be aAcaonately remeaibersd by his rela 
lives and numerous friends. 

On the 30th July, Mrs. Masxa BLtSAaaTV Pisaca, consort of 
Jeremiah L. Pierce, of Cincinnati. 

At NastivUle, Tenn. oathe monlng of.Tuesday. 13th August, 
William Oissbb Hunt, Esq. Bdiior of the National Bann«r, s 
native of Boston, aged 4S years and months. 

At Jacksonville, lUlnnls, the 0th instaat. Dr. Alms & Allsm, 
of Bridgeport, (Conn.) he with his wife on their return, home, 
f^om a tour through the Wstern States, where he wee taken sick 
and died of billoos fever. 



wBom 

AM IHTBB.BBTIMO AMD USKFC'l* MAP. 

A friend of ours baa now in a state of fiirwardneeft, i^ 
Map of that section of the United Statea north qfjtkt Feto, 
mac and etui qf Hike Eirie^ upon which will be delin- 
eated all the RAILROADS now chartered, and in contem. 
platxm, as iar as can be aaoeitainad. Itie deeignedto ehow 



the preeetd contemplated connexion of the difierentlinee, 
as well as where others may hersfifter be oonstruoied to 
connect with them. It will be oompletftd in a few weeks, 
and may be had either inaheets, or put up in morocco for 
poeket mape, in any quantity, by applying to the subecri 
ber. D. K. MINOR. 

New.York, August 14, 1833. 



O. LANSING, Engraver tm Wood, 

35 WALL STR'EET. 

9^ All klnda of Machinery eorreotly drawn, and neal- 
|y engraved. ,ii4 



MOTIOB TO MAHVFACrURimB. 

gIMOIf r AIRMAN, Of the villste of Lanslngbuifb, In 
ihs counrv ol Reosaslsar. and state ofHew-Yorkt iias iOTsnted 
and pui in operation a Mscbioe for making Wrought Ifailf 
with square points. This mschins wjll mate aboui sfxtj M 
nails, and about loft j lOd naUe in a minute, and in the samr 
proponloB larger sixes, even to epikee for ehiee. The nail u 
hammered and comes from the machine compietelj heated to 
redness, that iu capadtr for belna eleached is good and sure. 
One horse power Is sulBcleat to dtlve one niachine. and mav 
easlJ J be applied where such power for driving machinerj Is In 
jperatloo Said Falrnlan will make, rend and warrant ma 
chine* as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
isthsj may be nia-ie, aad on the moei reaeonable terms. Ht 
also desires to sell one balTof his patent right for the use of said 
machines ihroughooi the United States. Anj person detirinf 
rurther information, or to purchaae, will please to call ai the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrej, in the rlllage of Lan* 
dngburgh. 
AognstK, I83S. AS9lf R J. MM fcr 



AMERICAN IBIBTITUTB. 

_ THC Sixth Annual Fair of the American Instteuts will 
^ h«ld in ths clt7 of New*Tork, at Masonic Hall , on Tuesday 
.hs 1 6ih of October neat, and continue three daje. 

Preminms, consisting of Diplomas, or Medals, will be award* 
ed, as usual, lor such srticles of American production, as shall 
OS adjudged sopsriorj either in msterial or werkmanship. 

Asa new impetue seems to hare been lately given to Ameri- 
can Industrf • it is confidontly expecte J that the ralr announced 
for October next, vrillpreeent etill more decisive evidrnceol 
the advancing condUon of our agriculture, our manufactures, 
And the sna, than any of those which have preceded it. 

Such Ingenious andOMrul machinervas mar be eonvenienth 
transported, and put in operation, will give interest atid splrti 
to th« occasion. 

Kach article should bs labelled with the name of the bmou* 
f^urer, or producer, and with the ageot*a name, aitd number, 
in this city. 

The design is to Inform buyers whsrs they can supply them 
•elves with ths beet articles. In this way, by means of formei 
Faira, many excellent workmen have become beuer known and 
have obtained permanent and proAtable customers, who, while 
ihsT have bssn bstur served, nave at the eame lime rewari!ei< 
andetlmulared Amen^an skill sihI industry. 

Articles emered for pramluois must be dSllrsred as early as 
MondsTi ihe Uih of October. 

More particular notices will bs published previous to thr 
Fah'. For any other information which may be deslrsd, apply 
to either of the Managers, in person or by leusr. 

JAMCS LYNCH, 1 

AN DRXW WILLIAMS, 
EDWARD T. BAC1LH0U9JC. 
CLAHK80N CROLIUb, Jr. 
WM. F. rij YFC, \ Mansgers. 

JOHN 9AM^80N« 
JOSEPH TITCOMB, 
JAREDL. MOORE, 
OEOROE BACON, 
New-Tork, July 4th. I8t3. ASP ilS oet R J 



HAILWAT IROn. 

1 Flat Bare In 

KJ* Nlaety-ftve tons ot 1 inch by i inch, j lengths oi Utolft 

-'900 ' do. H do. i do. j feet counter sunk 

40 do. l| do. I do« i holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 8 do. I do. ^ an angle or4&de- 

800 do. 9^ do. I ' do. I grees with spli* 

soon expected. j ciog plates, nails 

j to suit. 

SSOdo. of Edxs RaSsof 80 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, ksys sod pios. 

Ths above will be sold f^ee of doty, to Stats OovetameiiU, 
and lncor|joratsd Qovernments, ana the Drawback taken in 
pan payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Fhiladelshla. 

Models and samplss of allths diAerent kinds ofRalls, Chairs, 
Pins, Wsdges, Splkse, apd Splicing PIstss, in use, both in thi* 
country aoo Great irliala* wUl be eahlblted to those disposed to 
eaamlas tbsuk s8 4msowr 



r^ ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEZYD OF KNOW- 
LEDGE— A Quartsily Journal, by Profsssor RsAncsqus, of 
Phliadslnbia, begun In the spring of 1889, with wood cuts, fcc 
dedicated to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agrical- 
lurct Ibc. at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, In % vole, 
with luO plaiee, containing aleo the economici^l prspertlee of 
W genera of American plants. |3. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with ¥ flrures. 86 cents. 

FiaHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with SO llgures^prics IS ds. 

*^ Ordere for thees works, or any other of Prolbesec Rnfl* 
neeque's, rscei ved at this office. AOtf J M AF 

STSPHKKBOVt 

BtuUter qfa euperior etytt of Faetenger Cars Jut tUuiroade, 
No. M4 Elisabsth strset, aear Bleccker stresc, 
New-Tork. 

Cy RAILROAD COMPANIES Voulddowell toexamhie 
these Csrs ; a specimen of which may be eeea on that part of 
the New-Tork aad Harl«m Railroad, now la operation. 

JMtf 

B.AUUROADCAB. MTHKHIiB AKD 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 



_ Aleo, AXLES furnished and Sued to wheels consplslc, 
at ths Jefferson Cotton end Wool Machine Factory and Foua- 
dry, Peterson* N. 4. All ordere addreased to the subsctbere 
at Paiersoo, or 00 Wall street. New* 7ork, wUl bs premncly at- 
tended UK Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

J8 ROGERS, KBTCRVM A GROSVENOR. 



PATS JIT RAII^ROAD. SHIP AJID BOAT 

SPUKKR. 

Xt' Ths Troy Iron and Kail Factory kssp coaetaatly Ibr 
mUs every eztenslvs assortment of Wrought Splfcee and Naila» 
(rom S to 10 inches, manufactured by the suhscnber*e PaCSnt 
Machinery, which after five years succsssfui operailoa and 
now almost unlvereal uee in the United Staiss (as well as En- 
f lead, whsrs the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su- 
perior to anv ever o^iered In market. 

Ratlroail Companies may be euppHed with Spikes having 
countersink heads siUtable to the boles in Iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almoet all the Railroads new in 
progress in ths United Statee are fastened with Spikes msds at 
lbs abovs named faao;7'-for which puriMiae ihsy aie found le- 
raiuable, as their adhesion le more tbaa double any commo a 
ipikes rosde by the hammer. 

JCf* All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. T., will be 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. T. July, 1881. 

ty* Spikes are kept for sale, at flu^ory prices, by I. A J. 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merehaats hi Attn- 
ay and Trov : J. I. Browsr, 3^ Water street, NeW'Tork : A. 
M. Jonee, rhiiadelphia ; T. Janviers, Balilmors *, Degraad It 
Smith, Boston. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward tbeir 
otders as^arly as nractfcal, as ths subscriber is dssiroas of ox* 
tending the msnumcturingso ss to keep pace with the daily 
increasliMt demand for his Spikee. 

Ji8 lam H. BURDEN. 



BHOiraKRUrO AMD BURVRlTiaiO 

IRBTRUMBHTS. 

k^The subscribsr manufactures all kinds of InstnimealB la 
hir profeestoo, warranted equal, if not superior, In yrinciplee of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or nianaf^e*- 
lursd In th^ United States } several of which are entirely neist 
amooff which are an Improved Compass, whh aTasscape au 
tacbed, bv which angles can bs uksn with or Wttb8ut the one 
of ths needle, with perfect accuracy— alsoj a Railroad OoMleas* 
etrr, with two Telescopes— and a Lsvslling Instrument, with^a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJspced to Rsilroad paipo- 
sss. VTM. j. young. 

Mathematical laetrument Maker, No. Dock etreec, 

Phllsdsiphla. 

Ths following recommendations ars rsspecifutly eubmltted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others Intsresied. 

Baklmer#, 1888. 



Inreplrtdthy Inqcdrles rsspeainethe Instruments 

factured bv thee, now In use of> ths Baltimore aad Ohio Rall- 
rosd, I roesrf^iTly furnish thse with the followtng lnfl>rmachisL 
rho whole number of Levels new in possession of ths depen* 
ment of construction of thy maks is ssven. Ths wholsnaai- 
berofthe '*Improvsd Compass** IseigbL These are all ex » 
eiucive of the number in the eervice of the Engineer aad Qn^ 
duatlon Department. ' 

Both Levels and Compasses srs In good repair. They have 
la fact needed but little repairs, except f^oB accjdents lo which 
all Insiromsnts of the kind ars liable 

I have Touad that thy patterns for ths leveltand 



have been preferred by my assistants generally, lo any etbere 
In use, and the Improved Compass Is supsrior to any other de- 
criptioo of Ooaioaieter that we have yet uied lo laying ttM rails 
on ihli Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reverelag 
telescoiM, in (^lace of tne vane eighte, leaves the eaglnesr 
scarcely any thing to dsslrs In the formation or convenience ef 
the Compass.' It Is iadeed ths most complsiolv adaptsd to later 
ai angles of aay simple and cbeep iastrumeat thst I have yet 
ssen, snd I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all ethera 
now In u»e for Isving orralls--snd in fsct, when knownt 1 tMaIr 
it will-bs as htghiT apprsciated for common aurveylng. 
Reepectfully thy friend, - 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superlntsndant of Goastmetien 

or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1888. 
Having for the last two ysars made conetant nae of Mr. 
Young's ** Patsnt Improved Compass,** I can safely ssjr I be 
lieve it to be much iuperlor to any other instrument of the kind* 
now in use, aad as such meet eneerfollv recommend it lo Ea- 
fflneers aatl Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Eaglncer. 

Oermantown, February, t888. 
For a year past I have ussd Instruments msde by Mr. W. 1. 
Young, of I'hiisdelphis. in which he has combinsd ths prepof • 
tissof a Thsodoliie witn ths common Lsvel. 

I conaldsr thsss Instruments admirably calcalaied Ibf Mn§ 
out Railroads, and can recommaad them to the aollee eflTagl- 
nesrs ss prefersble to aay others for that purpoee. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, EarFbilad.. 
ml ly •enaaoL aad Neniei. Rattoaad 
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'.STABLE IN ADVANCE. 



D. K. MINOR, Edttor.] 
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Tonnewamla Rnnroail ; RichaiODd uu] PuUuiibc CrcHi 
Rvlroad. *e.... pegc 5 

Gaorgis Bailroada ; DaiuvUle anil Roehmtar HaiLmail ; 
MhI RivsrRulnMd; ReponoflheEnginnriuChiar 
of tba IthMa uhI Owregu Bsilruai) Cumpany. .. 5 

XailrMd batwaea Kioningiun awl Proviileuce ; Kieav- 
adoo of tha Railwty m Luwell, Maw. ; Alli^heny 
hrlage Railroad; LiverpoolendMunchaiterBiulr'iI, JG4 

Sra^Scrpent Ilnnuon (with engnivinga); The Pn)j(Fea9 
o[ InvnntioD EuraplUi«l [with sngravuign) ; Cuuh' 
■nan SUhik ; Albumuiai ia:. I 

HachiOB to muve s. (iivea Wvighl wiLh a, (Jivan l>iiwnr 
(with engmviogi} ' 

Staitiiiica oT Coonecticut ; Limr nrowiary lur Wbcnti 
Nom un Mildtw (wtlli nisniTiiigiil ; £r, I 

Utamry NotioH. ....'..: 

Foraign liitelligencai ^woelluiy ' 

Adveniminenn ' 

.VeUurula&'icai Kpcurrl; KuMry; Mntringea, &f i 



AMEKIC.UV RAJLKOAD JOURNAL, &G. 
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TONSBWAND* Railroad.— We refcrcd 
pKfioUH iiumbitr to the nbove ruFiil, liy way of 
■Itowing thn avidity with which the ntucliof 
judiciously loonled Rnilronds will be tnken by 
those who know and appreointe thi>lr impor- 
tance to the country. TIip Tuiinpwniidu Rnii- 
road, coinmciiciiig ut RocheHier, will pnan 
tkrough one of the most fertile soctionit of west, 
era New. York, and rImi through several flour- 
ishing villages terminating for the present at 
Attica, but eventually at BufTalo : it cuiino 
of becoming a great thorouf;ti-fare for travel 
between those places, us well as for transpor- 
tatkm of produce, raised nloiig its line, to tlie 
caiwl. The travel alone, we liave not a doubt, 
will produce an income sufTicient to pity the in. 
UircMt upon the capital, whilst the transportation 
will pay the expense of the carryinj^ establish, 
ment. It will not only be a convenience' to 
those residing in its immediate vicinity, but 
will be to them in reality the means of grently 
enbuicing the value of their property. They 
wotiM indeed be the gainers if their property 
was taxed to build the rond, and they we 
receive nothing back in tliu shape of dividends. 
Every improvement of the kind actu illy in. 
creues the wealth of the country through 
whioh it passes qiorc lliati the cost uf the 
provement — of this fkot none are butter at 
Ae4 than those residing in the vicinity of the 
Brie Cnnal. The expeudlture of fifteen mil- 

lt«B of dollars, within ten years, in the slate ol 



New- York, for the construction Of . Railroads 
id Canals, would not only inrrease the value 
of jiroperly to that amount over its present val- 
but it would also enhance thn value of pro. 
perty toitt least that amount, beyond what it 
would be otherwise increased if tho improve- 
.s were not modr. Tlius the owners of 
estate will be greatly bcnelitlcd, ihe inhab- 
s reaiiling on the route will 'be highly ac. 
coinmodated, the travelling commcfnity will 
tind their convenience 'greatly promoted, und 
those who liavc money to spare, itill Giiil a safe 
and proAlabhi investment for it. We ci 
therefore doubt but that thia rotid will be 

■iced at an early day, and prosecuted with 
spirit to its completion. 

Richmond ANU PoTCKAC Creek Railroai». 

-We were somewhat Biirprisod. to find the 

editor of the Richmond Whig opposed to iMh 

iontemplnted railroad. His uniform devotion 

tlie<:auEe uf iqtfrnol improvemcnis in Vir. 
ginin, led us to anticipate a ready support of 

iieasuro from Iiiiii, He, however, in re- 
ferring to the following comniunicntion Ironi 
piiin't alile engineer, has explained the ri's- 

of tiis objection lo the measure, (a desire 
to see the James and Kanawha improvement 
undertaken,) and it is one, we admit, which ii 

y cases would be satisfactory — but not ii 
the present, for we believe that tlie only way to 

ny tbingin Virginia, towards improving her 
internal communication, at an enrly period, is 
:o project works in the different parts of Ihe 
!late, that the whole populutiim may bectinic 
interested in them. There must bo a general, 

1 pervading desire for them, before much can 
be done. 

Icre can be no doubt, we think, of the far 
greater importance to Virginia, but more espe^ 
cially to Richmond, of the Jame* and Kattavka 
improvement — yet we are not sure but that 
this contemplated rnilroud would ratfier facili- 
tate than rvtard that work, as it would serve tc 
familiariso the inhabitants to such improve, 
ments; and they would of course see and feel, if 
they Iravetled mneh, the vast importance of 
such works to individut^s, as well : 

We should be much gratified to sec this road 
'n progress, as it is another and an important 



link in the " grand Atlantic cluun." We give the 
annexed letter of Mohourk Robinsoi^, Esq. 
who, as the editor of the Whig well says, is 
high authority," and we certainly agree with 
him tliat Mr. Bobinaon ought to be emt^oyed 
to survey the route. 

Broad Mountain, Schuylkill Ce. Pa. 
July 31st, 1839. 
My Desr Sir— 1 bad intended to have had the 
iteasure of seeing you, when 1 was last in 
tichinnnd. but I understood, at the lime that 
ou were occasioned some annoyance by a 
Bubjioina of the United States Court in the case 
of Randolph, and deemed it as well not to trou- 
ble you with other matters. 

I wished tu have said a word to yon, and to 
have asked your aid in behalf of the Richmond 
and Potomac Creek Railroad. Next to the 
and Kanawha Improvement, nothing 
which has been proposed in Virginia, seems to 
me lo promise such benefits to tlie city of Rich- 
mond, hnd to the State at lar^e, and as the 
amount required for its execution would be 
'.ively small, there seems to be only 
requisite some little concert among those who 
can appreciate the importance of ibe Improve- 
ment, to induce its being taken up andetfectcd- If 
a survey could be had, and a report and estimate 
be made by llie next session of the Legislaturi>, 
and a cIiailiT and pledge of aid lo some limited 
extent from the State 1^ then obtained, I should 
no doubt that the necessary remain- 
ing stock could be innde np bv subscription - 
You can belter judge than myself, how the first 
step in tlie matter (the survey) may be efiocled. 
If the necessary sums for the purpose could 
be made up in Richmond and Fredericksburg. 
I would suggest an application by some of the 
citizens, to the War Department, for an imme- 
liate survey of the Route, by some of the inem- 
>ctR of the Topographical Corps. 

I have taken the liberrt of writing you on 
his subjei't. ftwm a belief that you will, with 
pleasure, eo-operate in fitvor of a measure, 
which I feel assured will, if executed, be frau^t 
with most important results to our Ancient 
Dominion. The limits of a letter would not 



your attention to it, and the co-operation 
of your press in its behalf, if you should, on 
exanunation, entertain as favorable impressions 
of the scheme as I think you will. 

I remain, dear sir, yours, very truly, 

M. ROBIKSON. 

J. H. Pleasants, Esq. 

C^EMU^G Cahal.— Tha navigation on this canal has 
luenced, and nveial boats paaaed on the SSlh alt- be- 
n Havana and tlie lumniit level at Horn Head. _ 
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Geobgia Railroads. — As we anticipated* 
Georgia will cojitinue the Railroad from Augos. 
ta to the interior of the State, if not to the Ala* 
bamtt line. Meetings have been held at Sparta, 
Powelton, and Mount Zion, on the 13th nn(i 
14th ult., at which over 100,000 dollars were 
subscribed to the istock of the Augusta and 
Eatonton Railroad. Further efforts are aisc 
making in North Carolina — than which, nc 
State needs them more, or would be more bone- 
fitted by Railroads ; one or two principal line? 
from iide water to the mountainSf with branches, 
and one main line from nortli to south, con- 
necting the Petersburg road with au other in 
South Carolina, at Cheraw, would soon give to 
North Carolina a new aspect. Thus it is thai 
the true interests of the country are to b«; pro- 
moted — and he who ai«ls in the extension, of 

• 

works designed to fac litate the intercourse o1 
the different States, or even of remote part8 
of the same State, is far more entitled to the 
gratitude of his countrymen than he who 
spends a whole life fattening upon the spoils ot 
the enemy, or " feeding at the public cr.b." 

Dansville and Rochester Railroad.^ By 
the following extract from the Dansville (N. Y.) 
Chronicle, we learn that strong hopes are en- 
tertained of the success of their Railroad. Of 
its importance to those flourishing villages — or 
rather city, one of them — no one can entertain 
a doubt, and of its construction, at an early pe- 
riod, we have not a doubt. 

With the friends of this important project, it 
liaa been, until recently, a matter of doubt 
/rhether the :<tock would be taken up, were the 
looks for subscription opened, because of thf 
general pressure in the money market ; but late 
occurrences have g.ven a new impulse to the 
spirit of enterpnze, and removed all doubts that 
existed upon the subject, afforcling the greatest 
assurance that no ditBculty whatever will now 
be experienced in dspos.ng of the stock. In 
Rochester, and all the places interested, the 
greatest anxiety to have tiie books opened and 
the necessary measures adopted for the speedy 
ronsummat.on of the matter, is manifested. 
The Commissioners appointed under the act 
to incorporate this Company are to meet in Ge- 
neseo to-morrow, to determine ppon the' t me 
most expedient to open the books for subscrip- 
tions, and we are informed that the time con- 
templated is the early part of next munth. We 
think the sooner the better. 

By letters received in this village from influ- 
ential and intelligent gentlemen of Rochester, 
and from other sources, we learn that capital sts 
there are anxious for an opportunity to take the 
stock ; that they consider the prospect of a pro- 
fitable investment of money ia the stock of this 
company far more certain than in that of the 
Tonnewanda Route, the cap tal stock of which 
(9^00,000) was all taken up in Rochester on 
the 14th inst. before the hooks had been open 
three hours; a fact which proves conclusively 
that th^ stock of the Dansville Railroad would 
be eagerly sought after. 

The route oi the road to this village is one 
of the most delightful in the world — the conn 
try level, rich, and fert.le—a port on of it in a 
high state of cultivat on and rapidly advancing 
in wealth— -and tne v llage of Dansville, at its 
termination, is one of the most flourishing and 
pleasantly s tuated villages in We-stern New- 
Vork. Its hydraulic pr.vileges are presumed 
to be equal, if not siiper tir, Co those of Roches- 
ter, as they are more extensive, and afford bet 
ter opportunity for erecting the various kind*» 
of manufactur.ng establishments. It is already 
quite a ntanufactur n^ town, yet not one hun- 
dredth part of the M 11 S tps are occup'ed - and 
the moment .t is ascertn ned that we are to 
have a RaJroad, capital will Hod its way here» 



our water privileges be occupied, and Manufac- 
turing Estabhshments spring up all around us ; 
the result of all whieh will be-~^ heavy dividends 
upon the Capital Stock of the Dansville and 
Rochester Railroad. 

Mad River Railroad.— We think the fol- 
lowing Report of the United States Engineer, up- 
on his surveys, cannot fail to afford satisfaction 
to the friends of this road. It is with real plea- 
sure that we lay it before our readers, although 
we recently devoted a large spac^ to the same 
»'ubject. The importance of the work to the 
great west will warrant us in referring often 
to it. * , ' 

Report ofihe United States Engineer, in re. 
lation to the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail- 
road, subriiitted to the Commissioners, at their, 
ineeting at Springfield, Ohio, on the dlst ult. : 

Sprinopield, July 31, 1883. 

Sir, — I herewith submit an estimate of the 
probable expense of constructing the Mad Ri- 
ver and Lake Erie Railroad, as determined from 
the experimental survey made under my direc- 
t.on, during the past and present seasons. 

A more full and minute report will he made 
upon the return of the party to Washington, 
accompanied by mapb and profiles of the whole 
route. The limited time we have been engaged, 
and the necessity of attending to other duties, 
have rendered the completion of these drawings 
at th's t me ihipracticable. 

The excavation and embankment have been 
estimated Ht 10 cents the cubic yard ; the ma- 
sonry at $2 the perch ; and the grubbing at $2 
the rod — prices amply sufificient to cover these 
respective items. No doubt is entertained that 
the work can in niany instances be done at 
much lower rates. It was thought best, how. 
eyer, that the estimate should, if an'y th'ng, ex- 
ceed the actual cost, rather than fall below it. 

Thci grading upon, the road will be easier 
than was at first anticipated, and can in many 
mstances be much improved upon its final loc^- 
tion. When more time and labor will be neces. 
fearily expended than could reasonably be ex- 
pect*»d upoii an expeHm^ntal survey. But even 
upon the line as at prectent traced, they are 
such as to do away entirely with the necessity 
of flny stationary power whatever,, rendering it 
pecul.arly adapted for the employment of locu- 
motive engines exclusively, in transportation 
upon the road. The advantages of the locomo. 
tive system over any other, especially in the 
transportation of passengers, is too evident to 
need any remark. 

TABLE or GRADX8. 

Under 10 feet per mile, 68 miles, 109Q feet. 



Between 10 and 20 


40 


. 3200 


20 and 30 


22 


4240 


" 30 and 40 


12 


4640 


*• 4Q and 45 


7 


4640 


45 and 50 


5 


2000 



The whole length of cttrvation upon the road 
's 12 69 miles, of whieh 9.81 miles will have a 
radius of from one to four miles ; of the remain, 
der, the md.us need not, in any case, fall short 
of tjiree thousand feet. The line is capable of 
equal improvement as respects the length and 
location of the curves, as in case of the grada- 
tion. 

The estimate has been proposed separately, 
with a view to the employment of either steam 
or horse power. Should the former be deter- 
mined upon, the neceasitv of a horse path will 
be dispensed with, and of course th's amount 
will be saved in the cost of construction. 

Est'mate of the cost of the Mad River and 

Lake Erie Railroad, double track : 

Prom Sandusky City to Dayton, 158 m'les. 

Gradation and masonry, average per m'le, 

$2,877 31, . • . <H40»228 40 

Superstructure of one mUe. 
480 perches of broken stone. at4|l> 8480 00 
2,640 sleepers at 20 Cfnts, • • 528 00 
36,582 feet scanting, 6 inehas by 6. at 

822 per tbousandi • • 1493 50 



46 tons iron, at $50, 
1,936 lbs spikes, at 9 cents, 
1,400 splicii.g plates, at 3 cents, <» 
320 rods workmanship, at 84 50* 

1 road crossing, 

2 farm crossings, • 
Removing earth and grading,^ 

1 sliding, • • • . 



2300 00 
174 24 

42 ao 

1440 00 

20 00 

16 00 

100 00 

954 06 

86918 90 



Multiplied by 153, - • - . 81»058,484 60 
Grading and masonry, as above, 440,228 40 



Add 10 per cent, for contingen* 
cies, salaries of engineers, su. 
perintendants, &c. 



81,498,713 00 



149,873 90 



81,648,584 90 
or 810,775 -06 per mile, for locomotive power. 

This estimate- is based upon the presumplioa 
that locomotive <?ngines alone wdl be used, and 
that there will be no necess tyfor a horse-palh. 
Should this, however, not -be the case, the co9l 
of the horse-path must be added. The foUow* 
ing will then be the cost of the road : 
Graduation and masonry, - • 8440,226 40 
Superstructure, as above, . 1,058,484 60 
1280 perches broken stone, 

at 81* 81280 00 

Making horse-path, 200 00 

For one mile, 81480 00, by 153> 226,440 00 



Add for contingencies, 4tc. 
as above, 10 per cent. 



81f725,153 00 
172,515 30 



Making the whole cost, includ- 
ing horse-path, . . • 81i897,668 90 

or 812,403 06 per mile. 

I am, rir, very respectfully, your obedient ser* 

vant, Howard St a:«8bvry, 

U. S. Assist. Civ.. Engineer. 

To Horatio G. Phillips, Esq. President of the 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad Company. 

Estimated C^st of Grading and Masonry. 

FiAsT Division.— From, Sandusky City to 
Tiffin, on the east (NUik of Sandusky rivar, 95 
miles, 873,711 ; or an average of 2,10d 03 per m* 

Second Division. — From^^n to the nortli 
branch of Sciota river, 89 m.les,)108,239 40; 
or an average per mile, 8^,775 39. 

Third Division. — From north ridge of Sci- 
Ota river, to the east branch of Mad River, near 
West L berty, 32 miles, 8119,149 70 ; or an 
average of per mile, 3,723 39. 

Fourth Division. — ^From Mad River to Day* 
ton, 47 miles, 8139,127 30; or an average of 
per mile, 2,060 17. 

Whole cost of grading and masonry from San- 
dusky City to Dayton, 158 miles, 8440,228 31 ) 
or an average of per mile, 82,877 31. 

Report of the Engineer in Chi^to the Si^k* 
holders of the Ithaca and Owego Raiiraad 

Company. 

The President and Directors of the Itbaea 
and Owego Ra.lroad Company have the plea* 
sure of submitting to the stockholders the sub* 
joined report of the Engineer in Chief. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a de* 
tail of the location and progress of the work. 
as that will aopear in th<> iuli and ample devc* 
lopenient of tne Eng'neer in b ■ report hers* 
with submitted, in wnich we have entre confi- 
dence ; hut will confine ourselves to a few ob« 
servations on the present and fbture prospects 
of the read, to which the stockholders looll for 
a remuneration of their investments ia tlw 
stork of the company. On this subject wt 
have full confidence m the assurance, tbat if 
the e4ilcuIations for the future can be regulated 
by the experience of the past, they are flatter* 
ng. 

The importance of a eommunioathm by e«* 
nal or railro^ by this route, from the wairrt 
•ad eeualry of tht Aortb and wett, widi^lkt 
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Susquehanna on the south, has been a aub- 
ject of much calculation and speculation for se- 
veral years past, and dflbrts ior its completion 
have engaged the attention of the commercial 
portion of our community. 

This communication will be effected in tibe 
conripletion of your railroiid, and defles all com- 

Setition by any other route, it being the most 
Irect, least expend ivp, and shortest portage 
between the navigible waters of New. York 
and Pennsylvania. v 

The head of the inclined planes is 517 foet 
above the Cayuga Lake ; thence runnmg to 
Owego with an undulation of 21*12, feet per 
mile, considered equivalent to a level, through 
the Beaver Meadow, where the waters divide 
and flow north to the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence^ 
and south to the Chesapeake Bay. On the 
streams thus formed along the line are 33 
mills, and ihe immediate vicinity furnishes an 
abundant supply of timber. 

From accurate calculations by the best in- 
formed merchants and carriers in the villages 
of Ithaca and Owego, we have derived the fol- 
lowing statement : 
The transportation from Ithaca for th^ year 



salt, the .bituminous will 6e preferred, as. it 
makes a more brilliant fire, the fiame spread, 
ing its heat more readily around. 

The Towanda iron ore and coal beds are 36 
miles south of dwego, fhence to Ithaca 29^ 
milos, from Ithaca to Cayuga Bridge 36 miles, 
(lake navigation tree of toll,) thence to Syra. 
cuse*, canal navigation by Montezuma, 42 miles ; 
in the whole 143 miles. 

The transportation from Towanda to Owe- 
go Will be on the navigable waters of the Sus- 
quehanna. Steamboats of a light draught of 
water, such as are at present navigating the 
Connecticut river, can !be successfully used, 
and some gentlemen at Owego have made the 
necessary investigations, arid contemplate put- 
ting on one or more boats in the coal trade. 
ThisAyould immediatietly give us a direi^t, easy, 
and cheap communication between those coal 
beds and the Erie Canal.^ The coal beds are 
iiiexhaust.ble, extending foi: miles westerly. 

The bitnniinous coal beds lie south-west of 
Newtown, at Peter's Camp, at the head of the 
Tioga r^ver, probably part of the same vein ex. 
isttng at Towanda, and are 40 miles from the 
head of the feeder of the Chemung canal, and 



182^ was, in exports, 10,678 tons; imports, 'about the sam& distance west wardly from To- 



7,929 do.; total, 18,607 tons. For the year 1831^, 
ezporta, 81,631 tons; imports, 11,525 do.; to- 
tal, 43,156 tons. 
Should we take the ratio of those years for 



wanda, accessible through a broken and moun- 
tainous country. The route from the head of 
the feeder of the Chemung Canal to the head 
of the Seneca l«ake is 36 miles long, thence in^ 



the year 1834, when your road will be comple-i eluding^ the length of the lake 40 miles, th(*nce 

ted and in full operation, we could safely eaicu-' on the Seneca and Erie Canals to Syracuse, jthe nonh to Geneva, and one from Geneva ta 



Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna, 150 miles ; 
none of good quality bemg found in the inter- 
mediate region. Tner^ are also at Springport, 
on the east bank of the Cayuga Lake, mex- 
haustible beds of water limestone of the best 
quality, the litne from which we are now using 
in the construction of our culverts. 

Linie, therefore, will be an important source 
of revenue, as well as coal, salt, and plaster. 
The sum of 971, 125^ which is a fraction over 
23 per cent, n tt on the capit^, would there, 
fore be the immediate 4imount of revenue on 
the completion of the road : and it is an impor- 
tant coa8iderat.on, that the amount of revenue 
which the company may receive is not limited 
by the charter. But in extending our views to 
the future business of the road, we must calcu- 
late upon its increase from Lake Ontario, 70 
miles north of Ithaca, by a channel or route 
crossing the canal at Monte2uma, which is 18 
miles from Sodus Bay, through a country 
abounding w.th iron ore. Besides, our road 
must be considered as an important link in the 
great connexion between Buffalo, the mart of 
the western states, and Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New- York. This presents its va- 
lue in a most interesting light. 

We found the above calculation also on the 
fact Uiat simultaneously, and without concert, 
a line of communication with New. York is in 
preparation. A charter has been granted for 
a railroad from ihe termination of our road on 



late the amount «t 76,800 .tons, equal to 320 57 miles, making in the whole 173 miles, and 
tons a day. We have, however, after a mode- 1 passing 61 locks. This^ lockage being convert- 
rate and careful review, concluded to presei^t ed into distance, as on the Chenango Canal, 
the following as a fair estimate of the amount j will give an extension equal to 30^ miles. The 
of tonnage thst will pass the railroad in the, time required on oinr railroad to ascend the 
year 18»1: Merchannise, 2,000 tons; wheat' whole elevation will take but twenty minutes, 
and flour, 5,000 ; pork, butter, , and whiskey, | equal to an extension of one mile. 
2,000; ashes, 1,000; plaster, 10,000; sslt, 5,-1 Thus it will be perceived that, as far east as 
OGC; lime and stone, 1,000; lumber, 7,500; ; Syracuse, we can. transport anthracite coal 
miscellaneous; 1,000 ; total, 34,500 tons. j cheaper than they can by the way of the Che. 



In this estimate of tonnage, the article ol*coal 
has not been included. The rapid extirpation 
of wood in the i'.nprovement of the country, 
particularly along the line of the canal, Ims al- 
FMdy enhanced its price, and could coal be ob- 
tained at a fair and rcnsoiiable rate. It would 
supercede the use of wood altogetluT, and ena- 
hie the farmer to turn his reserved wood-land : 
into arable, and thus increase his crops forj 
market. The salt works alone would conaume 
an immense amount ; wood is now sold there 
for $2 per cord ; and coal could be afforded 
there for 05 per ton, one ton of coal being 
equal to four cords of wood ; thus making a 
saving of (3 in every four cords of wood. We 
might, therefore, rate the tonnage of coal high- 
•r, but shall estimate it at 8,000 tons.. 

When the Chenango Canal shall have been 
finished, we must expect a competition in the 
article of anthracite coal ; but in the bitumi- 



nango Canal; and bituminous, than can be 
done by the way of the Chemung, as much 
cheaper as we gain in time and distance. 
About 80 tons of Carbondale and Towanda 
coal have been sold in this village during a 
few days* sleighing, iit the price of from 08 to 
$12 per ton, apd ground plaster carried back 
as the return load. By irailroad ahd steamboats 
it could be afforded at $4 per ton. 

The three furnaces at this pla'^e, although 
not on a larce scale, would consume 244 toi^s 
annually. We have confidence, therefore, in 
uiakJng the following statement of revenue for 
the year 1834 : Merchandise, 34,500 tons ; coal, 
8,000 do. ; total, 42,500 tons. 

Admitting we transport half of this amount, 
at the rate of 02 per ton, which is from one to 
two dollars less than the usual price, 042,500; 
the other half by carriers Paying toll only, 
021,250 ; passengers that will concentrate and 



Bous, from TowandSi a few miles below Tio. pass our road from north and south, 50 a day, 
ga Point, ther * can be none. The distance, at 01, ZQ5 days, 018,250 ; country travel along 
Jrotn Carbondale, in the reg'on of the anthra.| the line of the road, 50 per day, at 50 cents, 365 
eite coaK ImkIs, by the way of the Chenango^ days, 09,125. 



eanal, through Utica, to the salt works at Sy- 
niouse, will be 214 miles. With the canal duty 
flrom Chenango Point,- heavy lockage and slow 
progress : the summit near Oriskany or Utica 
oetng 730 feet above the canal, and 320 above 
the Susquehannah at Chenango Point, giving 



950 of lockage, and will require 119 locks of The cost of the road will not exceed its capU 
6 feet lift, which at ten minutes* t'ma (inclu-i tal. 0300,000. 



Amount of revenue as per preceding 

sutement 091,125 

The annua] expenses of the road, at a 

liberal calculation • . • • 20,090 



Leaving a revenue of . • • 071,125 



ding delay) in passage, will be 1190 minutes; 
Th's being converted' into distance at the rate 
of three miles per hour, or 20 minutes per 
mile» will, so far as time and wages are con- 
earned, be equivalent to an sxtansion of the 
eanal a distance of 59| miles. 

From the same point, {Carbondale,} by the 
vtsY of the Ithaca and Owego Railroad, Cayu- 
ga Lake and Canal, to Syracuse, it is 193 
miles ; the passage made from Owego to the 
Cayuga Bridgp in eight hours, 

BittHninous coal will always be in great de. 

'sian^: forcupaU furnaces, however, anthnu 

cite is ehdaen ; but for reverb«ratory fi|rnaees, 

MfMf emithieev foduly uee» tad the boiliAg oT 



Although the above result is great, yet we 
must have t'onfiJenee in its reasonableness, 
from our knowledge of focte and facilities upon 
which it is founded. 

The salt manufactured at the Montezuma 
works can be reduced in price for the southern 
market, to the difference m die cost of distance 
of transportation between Syracuse and itfon* 
tezuma, being 35 miles. 

The plaster beds on the east bank of the Cay- 
uga Lake, but thirty miles from Ithaca, are 
abundant. 

Llmeetpne, makingtbe first quality of white 
Kme, is inexhaustible on both sides of the laks, 
uA thite iff a markel for il •gotfi ts for asU 



Canandaigua, leaving but 90 m.les to connect 
us with Buffalo, and thus unite the navigable 
waters of the Susquehanna with Lake Erie. 

The distance from the Erie Canal at Moute- 
zuma to Sodus Bay is 18 miles, which bsy on 
Lake Ontario is fiiO miles nearer the city of 
jNew-York by this route than any other. It 
has long been contemplated, and actual move- 
jments andrecohna'sances are making, to con. 
jnect Lake Ontitrio with the Erie Canal st Mon- 
tezuma by a canal, which it is believed also 
will drain the Cayuga marshes (the fall from 
those marshes to that lake being 138 feet) more 
effectually than any other mode, which ought to 
be a great inducement with the state to contri- 
bute liberally towiurds its completion. 

The distance from the city of New- York to 
Ithaca {is. 210 miles, 17 of which, through a 
part of New-Jersey, is already traversed by the 
Peterson Railroad, which would, without doubt, 
be carried up to the state line, leaving from the 
southern termination of our road abcu'. 150 
miles to be completed by the great New-York 
an4 Erie Railroad Company, (our road now 
embracing one-seventh of the whole distance) 
to connect New-York with the Erie Canal na- 
vigation by the Cayuga Lake. 

The distance from Owego, ths southern ter. 
mination of Qur railroad, to the northern ter- 
mination of the contemplated Lackawanna and 
Susquehanna Railroad, is 35 miles ; and if the 
Hudson and Delaware Company would con- 
struct the road through Pennsylvania, the dis« 
tance above stated would soon be passed by a 
connected road, the stock for which wouM rea. 
dily be subscribed, and the company wouli then 
have a greater market to the north by our rail, 
road and the Chenaugo Canal, than they now 
possess by the Hudson. 

In the present State of things, without refe- 
rence to future Improvements* the Ithaca and 
Owego Railroad must of necessity take a large 
portion of the trade along our lake an ^ the Erie 
Canal, when repeated experimenta shall show 
its advantages by the diminished expense of 
transportation. 

The navigation of the Susquehanna is at 
least four weeks earlier in the spring than the 
eastern sections,and two weeks earlier thau the 
western section of the Erie Canal. Advantage 
baa been taken of this knowledge by some of 
our merrhanta. hi getting to an early market, 
and produce has been sent from this village to 
Baltimore, ther<* sold, goods have been pur- 
chased in New-York with the avails* shipped to 
Albany, and have been forwarded by the /^"^^ 
boits on the «feiiiii| of ths canal* 
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The total cost and trans- 
portation of Cayuga plas- 
ter and salt, from Ithaca 
to Harrisburgh, on the 
Susquehanna and our rail- 
road, will be - 

Tli6 cost of foreign plaster 
and salt at Philadelpliia, 
and transportation to Har- 
risburgh ... 



CO b 



5,94 $1,94 



7,75 



2,'J5 



Difierence 

The total expense of trans- 
portation of flour, pork, 
and whiskey, from Ithaca, 
passing Baltimore to New- 
York or Boston, by our 
railroad and the Susque- 
hanna river - - . 

Do. by way of Erie Canal 
from Ithaca to New-York 



1,81 
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Difference in favor of Railroad .11 27 

So far as we have progressed in the con- 
struction of the road, we have been influenced 
by the Umitation of oUr capital, and Economi- 
cal considerations, and have left the question 
as to the use of stone or wood tu depend upon 
the convenience and cost of obtaining those 
materials, considering a durable and imperish- 
able road at ten per cent, increase of cost the 
cheapest. In all works of this kind great pri- 
vies are demanded and paid at the conmience- 
ment, produced by the conviction that the work 
must progress, and that the article wanted is 
the only one that at the moment can be pro- 
cured. Some purchases of timber were made 
from 12 to 14 dollars a thousand feet, board 
measure, which we can now obtain nt 10 or 11 
dollars. 

Stone rails, which it was supposed we could 
only procure from the limestone ledges along 
theshore of the Cayuga Lake, at $*S per perch, 
(16^ cubic feet,) we can now procure along the 
line of road at 75 cents, in some of the quarries 
opened for the building of culverts ajtd via- 
ducts. 

Some embarrassments occurred last sum- 
mer in the financial concerns of the company, 
arising from misrepresentations and miscon- 
ceptions, upon which a few stockholders in, 
New- York were induced to refuse payment | 
upon the calls of the company. The President,} 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Engineer, repaired i 
to New- York with the books, maps, and vouch- i 
ers, and mad^ a full and ample exposition of 



might reduce the time of travelling l^etween 
Boston and New-York to about twelve hours, 
thereby obviatiiig Clie hazard of passing Long- 
island Sound, and of the lines of steamboats, 
it is less than one hundred miles from Brook- 
, jlyn ferry to Urecnport, formerly called Sterling, 
,]in the town of Southold. Greenport has a fine 
ijliarbor, situated between Shelter Isliuid and the 
I main island, and has good depth of water — 
ijeasy of access — never troubled with ice. IHiere 
'lis already a considenible village, where two 
whaling ships are annually fitted oUt, and ma- 
ny smaller vessels are owned and employed. 

It is probable the railroad between Brooklyn 
and Jamaica will be made the next season, cm- 
bracing 12 miles of the proposed route. The 
remaining disuince to Greenport is over a level 
country, having many facilities .for construct- 
ing a cheap railroad. A steamboat could pass 
between Greenport and Stouington in' 2 hours, 
during the whole year. - 

We have no doqbt that many persons 
who have occasion to travel between New- 
York and Boston, would at tliis time take the 
route through Long.lsland,, were they aware 
of the fact that lines of stages pass three times 
a week between Brooklyn afid Sag-Harbor, and 
that three tine packets are passing every day 
between Sag-Harbor and Ne^-London. — [L. 
Island Star.f ' • 

*'■'■■■ ■ $ ■ 

Excavation porthe Railway. — The exca- 
vation which is now about being made in a 
hill in Lowell, for the bed of the contempla- 
ted railway, may be considered, next to the va- 
rious manufacturing establishments, the most 
wonderful ^* Lion" of the place. This hill is 
near the terminus of the railway, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brewery, but not in a populous 
part of the town. It consists of a ledge of rock, 
which is about three hundred yards in length, 
and the average depth of the excavation is 
about forty feet. It is thirty feet wide at the 
bottom, and sixty at the top, and the masses of 
stone which have already been riven from the 
ledge by blasting, seem to be imn^ensc. 

A contract was originally made with a per- 
son to effect a sufficient passage tlirough this 
hill for the sum of seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars. He commenced the undertaking, employ- 
ed sixty workmen for about four months, and 
failed. Another person then undertook to fin- 
ish tlie work for the same amount — ^but after a 
few months, he also abandoned the undertak- 
ing. Those indrviduals are said to have both 



be^n acquainted with (he nature of the busi 
tlie concerns and affairs of the company, with! ness which they undertook — ^but they were de- 
ceived by the quality of the rock, which con- 
sists principally of gneiss and mica, through 



which those stockholders were satisfied. The 
report of a committee expressing that satisfac- 
tion, and calculating large profits upon a basiR 
of expense much greater than is now ascer- 
tained to be necessary to make the road, is here- 
^vith annexed. The work has not, however, 
stopped, and for the advance of that portion of 
stock due. we have been sustained by our Trea- 
surer and friends in Albany. ^ 

At the last election of Directors held in Feb- 
ruary, those gentlemen in New-York, who held 
642 shares of stock, were represented by their 
proxy, who also represented 411 shares held 
in Owego ; and those gentlemen holding 1807 
shares, residing in Albany, Utica, and Ithaca, 
were there in person or by proxy. All united 
in the election of the present Directors, there- 
by evincing a unity of action favorable to the 
advancement and prosperity of the work. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. By 
order of the Board of Directors. 

Francis A. Bloodgood, President. 

Ithaca, March 14, 1833. 

Railroads. — ^The railroad, the working of 
which has just commenced between Stouing- 
ton, Conn, and Providence. R. I. forms nti im- 
portant part of tlie routf? between Boston and 
New- York. The distnirco of the entire line of 
I'uilroad, when coimected at Providence with 
the present line, will be about 80 miles. The 
public generally are not aware that a Long-Isl- 
and railroad of less than one hundred miles 



which, idthough much lighter and softer than 
limi'stono or granite, it "was (bund much more 
difficult and expensive to efifbct a passage, than 
if it was composed of those more solid materi- 
als. The drilling Aiay not be so difficult, but 
the rocks lying in numerous horizontal strata 
almost defy the power of gunpowder, and hea- 
vy, blasts which would shiver an immense mass 
of granite, are frequently found here to produce 
but little effect. In addition to this, the ledge 
is found to be full of springs of water, which 
Hometimes render It necessary for the work 
men to expend much time, and exercise no in- 
ronsiderable ingenuity, in counteracting its 
effects. There are also found in the lower part 
of the ledge, huge masses of quartz, and a Spe. 
cies of ruck composed almost entirely of horn- 
blende, which is of course ^In^ost impenetra- 
ble to the drill. 

The " Locks aiid Canal Company" have now 
undertaken to complete this work, at the ex- 
pense of the Railroad Company. Ahbut ^ven- 
ty men are constantly employed, and the work 
advancefl as rapidly as the attending circum- 
stances will allow. Seven hundred kegs of 
powder have been used in blasting since the 
falter part of April, when the work was recom- 
menced. About fifty kegs are used every week. 
This powder is manufaclured at Mr. Oliver M. 
Whipple's mills, situated abo:iU a mile from the 
centre of the .town. About one-third of the 



work is already executed, and it is expected 
that in the course of the next seaoon this otu- 

pendous undertaking will becompleted«— [Low^ 
cllJournal.] 



All£oi|eny Portage Railroad.-<-A late 
Ebensburg Spy contains tlie following enoour^ 
aging notice of a portion of the railroad over 
the Allegheny : 

*^We have lately viewed that part of the AU 
legheny Portage Railroad which lies between 
Cfoyle's Mills and the borough of Conemaughi 
and were much pleased with its appeanmee. 
It would be worth a three days' ride to see the 
manner in which skill, industry and science 
aided by money, have overcome the difficulties 
which presented themselves, and broke through 
the obstructions which nature had thrown in the 
way, in that rough and rugged section of the 
country. 

^ '* A few miles below Croyle's Mills the Cone, 
maugh river bends to the South, and after tra^ 
versing a sinuous course of more than three 
miles, is again seen across a narrow hill at the 
d istance of about three hundred feet from its 
place of departure. At this point the road is 
cut through the hill and carried over the river 
on a viaduct supported on a strong and neatly 
built semicircle stone arch of eighty foet span, 
rising from abutments at the height of 20 feet 
above tlie river. The whole distance firora the 
water to the arch being sixty feet. The arch ia 
now complete and the centres removed. It 
presents a grand and bold appearance, and 
seems capable of resisting any thing short of 
the concussionli of an earthquake. This work 
does crcMiit to tlie Engineer who planned it, and 
to the. worthy contractors, Snodgraas and Dun* 
ro, who constructed it. 

** The viaduct is connected with a hill at the 
west end by an immense embankment, some 
parts of which are seventy feet in heii^ht, 

*' The vicinity of this viaduct will be ere long 
the site of extensive w^ter- works. The whole 
stream, which is considerable, can be convey, 
ed through the Hog-back hill, by a deep cut or 
a short tunnel, and thus gain afall- of more than 
forty feet. 

*^ A few miles below the viaduct the road 

{>a8Bes through a tunnel, nine hundred feet in 
engrth, the greater part of which has been ex- 
cavated out of a solid rock. Abut one hundred 
feet at each end of the tunnel is handaomelv 
arched with cut stone, and the entrances will 
be ornamented with columns of the same. 

" Many of the rails are laid upon this section 
of the road which we visited, and preparations 
for laying the residue are in rapid progress. 
This is the case, we are informed, on the whole 
line of the Portage, and the prospect of traver- 
sing the whole course from Hollidaysbnrg Co* 
ncmaugh, during the present season, is now 
certain." 



very 



Liverpool and Manchester Rail way.— 
The half yearly meeting of the proprietors of 
this compimy was held on Wednesday, the 24th 
of Jiity ; Richard Harrison in the chair. A 
report of the proceedings of the company, from 
the 1st of January to the SOth of June, was read 
by the treasuf er, Mr. Booth, which appeared to 
give satisfaction to those assembled. 

The quantity of merchandize conveyed be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, during thst 
period, was d8,285 tons — to difierent parts of 
the road, 8,712 tons— Quantity between Liver* 
pool, Bolton, and Manchester, 19,461 tons. To- 
tal quantity moved alone the line, 94,468 tons. 

Total quantity of coal from various parts of 
the line, 42,721 tons--Htotal number of passen- 
gers b.ooked in the company's office, 171,421. 

The number of trips of 30 miles performed by 
the locomotive engines, with passengers, 3,9^ 
— with ffoods, 2,2f4. Total, 5,506. • • 

Half Year's Receipts. "Coaching dcparjt- 
inent. £44,180 17 8--6enerai qnerchandize, 
£39,301 17 3— Coal department. £9,688 lb% 
Tptal receipts, £86,071 10 2-^Total expenMs. 
£62,900 9 1. Proat, £38,171 1 1. Which 
njt^ws a dividend of four guineas per shar* 
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learing a few buadr«d pouDds in bank. la the 
exjMnHes of the half jiear tlin sum paid tbr the 
purchase of two aetv engines is included. A 
coasiderabla saving ia expected to tAke plHce by 
the recent applicatioii of brum tubea in the eti- 
KUles, in lieu of cbpper lubes previously uaed, 
that were almost continually buratins. Mr. 
Dixon (a gentleinnn in service of the company) 
haa the tqerit of this importaatsugigeetioii. The 
new tunnct is in rapid progmss, about one-fifUi 
of it beinf; already oompleted. — [Bait. pEiper.J 

Sea-SerpejU Harpoon. By Mkchaxicub. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics' Maga. 

SiK, — In tlieac days of inventions, and 
of s«a-tierpent8, 1 deem it ineritorious to 
irire something for the destruction of such 
ugly looking monsters as have lately fur. 
nished such wonderment to the good peopt« 
doien etut. Now, sir, if any of your readers 
should ever take a nociait to go either whi ' 
ing. or tta-aerpenting, I would advise them 
be provided with some hdf dozen of the m 
cMaet of which I send you the drawings. 




t soft 1 



Fig. 1 is a harpoon with two barbs, and 
niay be of any convenient size and length ; 
a is a cavity drilled in from t, (which may be 
done with the point bent,) a little hcyond the 
root of the barbs at/; o groove is cut in the 
shank under one of the barbs as shown at m, 
Figs. 1 and 2 ; in this groove is fitted the 
cock e, the main spring ff, fastened by 
screw A, and under the barb, at /, a perc 
sion pin, or head, which communicates with 
the cavity a. A trigger with two prongs, 
between which tJit; cock works, is set into 
two sockets at o, one on each aide of Uie 
groove m, and fustcoed uy » screw 
shewn in the figure ; tlie trigger has 
lioleinit,justabovethe.space for the cock, for 
the point c to slip into to hold the cock back. 

Now for the operation. A small chargf 
of powder is put into the cavity, and over 
this a proper qua^itity of some poisonous 
substance, the ejects of which shall be pow. 
erful and rapid ; a percussion cap is put on 
(he head, and the instrument is then cocked, 
as shown at Fig. 1. The consequence of 



plunging such an instruraetit into 
deshy substance must be obvious to any 
one, for as the flesh closes over the barb it 
strikes the end of the trigger at b, and throws 
the point of it down behind the head of the 
screw ft, and by the consequent explosion of 
the powder the poison is forced into the body 
from the orifice t, and produces death al the 
same time that it fastens the object. 

Now, sir, as 1 am the inventor, all i can 
y m praise of the invention ts, that 1 shouk' 
t like. to be harpooned with such a ma 
line. Mbchanicus. 

The FjtociRRSs of Isve\tios exkmpli 
ED. — Many volumes have been written oi 
thfl gradual refinements of language, and 
Iciimed men have pointed out the immense 
stricicM improvement which has arisen from 
an unimportant inliovation, yet millions had 
Hpoken the imperfect language withoutdfoani. 
ing of the simple means by which the finish- 
ing touches could be given to it.- The effects 
also which have' flawed from apparently the 
most simple contrivances are almost incred. 
ible ; and should those who are familiar with 
their most perlect forma be but casual obser- 
vers, they mtiy be startled at the exaggerated 
terms in which their value may be estimated 
— or disgusted witli the claims of some me. 
chanic- who, by merely odifing a wheel oi 
pulley, or giving a tritUng difference to their 
proportions, may, by these means, have been 
the first to make the machine efficient. The 
simple process of drawing a cork will lurnish 
the necessary illustrations. 

The inventor of bottles is unknown ; mic 
titese were in use for centuries before corks 
were tliought of, and these again were em- 
ployed for generations before a conveni- 
ent method was hit upon for their extrac- 
tion. The exhilarating contents could then 
only be tasted by what is 
now technically called " be- 
heading the Ix^le.'" More ]itJi 
expert practitioners had ma- %ffll 
riy opportunities of shewing ^ 
their skill in removing tfie 
impediment by a dexterous twist lit'the fingers; 
or, if tlmt were impracticable, 
teeth were oalled in as their 
natural auxiliaries ; here, how- 
ever, ill many cases, it was 
doubtful wliether the cork 
would follow the toeth, 
teeth remain in the cork ; and 




dislricls may be named where it ia still the 
tractor in moat general use. In our ci^i- 
;ed land, it must be yet in the recollection 
m:uiy, that this wa^, in numerous cases, a 
ry inefficient machine ; and the pleaauro 
of beholding the generous beverage beaming 
through a crust of many years, was cruelly 
damped by the experience, tltat in proportion 
to the pains taken in fixing the cork, was the 
mental agony which must be endured during 
all ;illuiipls to remove it. Jovial fellows, 
who forget those days, in their moments of- 
inspiration, may talk indeed of their Phillises, 
their lanlhes, their Delias, their Saccharissas, 
their Giiioes, and tlicir what-nots, — let them 
henceforth tningle a little gratitude with their 
admii-ation, and glorify a nymph greater than 
thoin all. Miss O'Rourkc, like her own ex- 
, pottecn punch, was a delightful com- 
pound from ingredients, both mental and cor- 
poreal, of the most opposite nature. The 
friend of Kosciusko, and the authoress of the 
Rhapsndv, which aflorwards ning so oflen 
throughout the country to the favorite tune 
(Granmchrce) of the patriot Pole, — such an. 
other hostess was not in England wide, and 
) other of her order ever conferred so great 
benefit on bottle-suckers as she did, by her 
superlative iavcntion of placing 
CEDIB a button at the end of thfc screw- 
n worm. Henceforth the decanter- 

■ 4? ing piwcess was a mere matter of 

routine. When, in her green old 
Death laid his hand on the 
invenlresa, a piratical screw. 
maker look to himself llic credit and profit 
ofllic button addendum. Yet 
O'Rourke shall never 
be forgotten, even altlioogh 
her master-piece, some few / 
years later, was eclipsed, and j- 
may be yet superceded by the - 
King's Screw, which can re- 
addtlioii either to its 
beauty or convenience, ex- 
xpt ii be probably some little 
iteuin appendage to make it 
ielf-acling. — [Stuart.] 

CiNNAMO-f Stone. — M. Laugier has found 
he massive cinnamon stone of Ceylon to be 
:omposed of Bi|ex 38, lime 38, olumine 19, 
)x. iron 7. He regards it as a silicate of 
ime and alumine, with an accidental portion 
if iron.— [Bull. Univ.] , 
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if an obstinate remnant 

ready means of dis- 
lodgin-; the stubborn plug, 
particle ,by particle, — when 
at any time, through an im. 
patience of the nibbling la- 
bor, or a despair of accom- 
plishing a clean extraction at 
all, it was resolved at once to send the obsta- 
cle the wrong way i this was then, indeed, an 
iuvnUiable instrument. A pnir oH 
skewers, or forks, inserted " witch- 1 
wise," would sometimes accom-j 
plish those difficult cases which | 
bad baffled the e.vertiuns of all 
naturals. Twisting the lower 
treniity of the " bare bodkin" into 
a spiral form, and adding a handle| 
the thought of a master j-f > j 
genius ; and, in this shape, man- *— 'W''-^ 
kind, for ages, were contented to X 
avail themselves of its services — > 
and even at the present hour, some i 

barbarous, uncouth eotintries and 



NVM.— Mr. Knight has nsserlcd, in the 
Philosophical Transactions thai having partially 
■ - ihcd Blripaofbark of the walnut trcf, of 
Ml inches' lenglh, from tlie alburnum, in 
tho spring, he introducrd beucath such bark 
folds of paper, each of which was coated 
_ . both sides with bees' wax; so that euuli 
strips- of bark were placed wholly out of con- 
■ with the alburnum, or otlier bark of the 
except at their upper ends. Air and light 
! e-xcluded by a covering of clay till auiumn, 
when ns much alburnum was deposited upon 
tliP paper, nionp the whole fxlent of the bark, 
as was dnposited by a similar extent of bark, 
which retained its natural place and state. — 
[Loudon's Miig«zine.l _ 

O^e af tkt ndawarr mtd- Itmdsim CnrKii amfiiir!. 

Ilratnrfato, V^crtn.-sd«v, Aiiehh*', 1KB. 
Ipreive.] m Hoi-rtdUe, rmm CsrboniiiUe. by RbII Rnid, du- 
ll une wefk. ewling Ibis .Iny, ITia R. B. wiigon», eonUiniug 
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To eontrive a Proper Maclane that thail move' 
a Given Wfight with a Gtoeu Power, or,' 
mth a Gieeti Quantity of Force, thall ooer-^ 
come any other Given ttetiatance. [l''roni. 
Emersou'a Principles of Mcchanica.] 
If the given power is not able to over- 
come the given resistance, when directly dp-| 
plied, that is, when the power applied is less 
than the weight or resistance given, then the 
ihing is to be performed by the help of a ma-l 
chiuemade vii\iileveT»,tiihedt,jndlie»,screwa,\ 
&c., so adjusted, that when the weight and! 
power are put io motion o.i the machine, the 
velocity of ihe power may be at least so 
much greater than that of the weight, as the 
weight and frictioa of the tnachine, taken to. 
gether, is greater than the power. For on 
this principledependHthemechanismur con. 
trivance of mechanical engines, used to draw 
or Tdise heavy bodi^, or overcome any other 
force. The whole design of these being to 
give such a velocity to the power in respect 
of the weight, as that the tnomentum of the 
power miy exceed the momentum of the 
weighL For, if machines arc so contrived 
that the velocities of the agent and resistant 
are reciprocally as their turccs, the agent 
will just sustain the resistant ; but, with a 
(greater degree of velocity, will overcome it. 
So that, if the excess of velocity in the power 
is so great as to overcome all that resistance 
which commonly arises Trom the friction or' 
attrition of contiguous Itodies, as they slide by 
one another, or from the cohesion of bodies 
that are to be separated, or from the weights 
of bodies to be raised, the excess of the force 
remiining, after all these resistances are 
overcon:e, will produce an acceleration of 
motion proportional thereto, as well in the 

Sarts of the machine, as in the resisting body, 
few, how a machine may be contrived to 
perform this to the best advantage will ap- 
pear from the following rules : 

1. Having assigned the proportion of your 
power and the weight to be raised, the next 
thing is to consider how to combine levers, 
wheels, pullics, &c., so that, working to- 
. getlicr, they may be able to give a velocity 
to the power, which shall be, to that of the 
weight, something greater than in the pro. 
porlion of the weight to the power. This 
done, you must estimate your quantity of 
friction, by the last prop. ; and if the veloci- 
tv of the power be to that of the weight still 
in a greater proportion than the weight and 
friction taken together is to the power, then 
your tnachinc will be able to raise the weight. 
And note, this proportion must be so much 
[greater, as you would have your engine work 
taster. 



2. But the proportion of the velocity of 
the power and weight must not be made too 
great neither. For it is a fault to give a ma- 
chine too much power, as well as too little ; 
for if the power can raise the weight, and 
overcome the reaistance, and the engine per- 
form its proper effect In a convenient time, 
and works well, it is sufficient for the end 

iposed- And it is in vain to make more 
additions to the engine, to increune the power 
any further; for that would not only be a 
needless expense, but the engine would lose 
time.in working. 

3. As to the power^ipplied tDworkIbeen- 
_ ne, it may be either a living p^wer, as men, 
horses, &c., or an artificial power, aa a 

ipring, dec, or a natural power, as wind, 
vaier, fire, weights, itc. 

When the quantity of the power ia known, 
it matters not, aa to the effect, what kind of 
power It is. For the sama quantity of any 
sort wilt produce the same effect ; and difTer- 
ent sorts of powers may be applied, in an 
equal quantity, a great variety of ways. 

e most easy power applied to a machine 

ighi, if it be capable of effecting the 

thing designed. If not, then wind, water, 

dec., if that can conveniently be bad, and 

without much expense. 

A spriog is also a convenient moving pow. 
T for several machines ; but it never acts 
:qually, as a weight does ; but is stranger, 
vhen much bent, than when but a little bent, 
and that in proportion to the degree of bend- 
ing, or the distance it is forced to. But 
springs grow weaker by oflen bending, or re- 
maining long bent ; yet they recover part 
of their strength by lying unbent. 

,The natural powers, wind and. water, may 
be applied with vast advantage to the work- 
ing of great engines, when managed with 
skill and Judgment. The due application of 
these has much abridged the labors of men: 
for there is scarce any labor to be perform, 
ed, but an ingenious artificer can tell how tc 
.pply these powers to execute his design, 
and answer -his purpose. For any constant> 
motion being given, it may, by a due appli.l 
cation, be made to produce any other mo- 
tions we desire. Therefore, these pDw«>rs' 
are the most easy and useful, and of the' 
greatest benefit to mankind. Besides, they' 
cost nothing, nor require any repetition or- 
!, like a weight or a spring, which' 
require t>j be wound up. When Itiese r.ciit-. 
not be bad, or cannot serve our end, we havej 
recourse to «jnio living power, as men,' 
horses, dec. I 

Men may apply ihoir strength several 
ways, in working a machina. A man ofot- 



dinary strength, turning a roller by the han- 
dle, can act for a whole day against a resist- 
ance equal to 30 lbs. wtighl; and, if he' 
works ten hours in a day, he will raise a 
weight of 3U lbs. 3^ feet in a second ; or, if 
'le weight be greater, he will raise itsonuich 
iss in jiroponion. But a man may act, for 
small time, against a resistance of 60 Ibc, 
or more. 

If t,wo men work at a windlass, or roller, 
:hey can more easily draw up 70 lbs. than 
one man can 30 lbs., provided the elbow of 
one of the handles be at right angles to that 
of the other. And, with a tly or heavy wheel 
applied to it, a man may do one.third part 
more work, and, for a little while, act with a 
force, or overconie a continual resistance, of 

lbs., and work a whole day when the re- 
sistance is but 40 lbs- 
Men used to carrying, such as porters, will 
carry, some 150 lbs., others 200 or 250 lbs., 

cording to their strength. 

A man can draw about 70 or 80 lbs. ho- 
rizontally ; for he can but apply about half 
lis weight. 

If the weight of a man be 140 lbs. he can 
,ct with no greater a force in thrusting ho- 
rizontally, at the l;cig}tt of his shoulders, than 
27 lbs. 

As to horses ; A horse is, generally speak- 
ing, as strong as five men. A horse will car- 
ry ^4U or 270 lbs. 

A horse draws to greatest advantage when 
the line of direction is a little elevated above 
horizon, and the power acts against his 
breast ; ' and can draw 200 lbs. tor eight 
hours in a day, at two miles and a half tn an 
hour. If he draw 240 lbs. he can work but 
six hours, and not>go quite so fast. And, in 
both cases, if he carries some weight, he will 
jraw better than if he carried none. And 
(his is the weight a horse is supposed to be 
4ble to draw over a pulley, ot)t of a well. In 
a cart, a horse may draw 1000 lbs. 

The most force a horse can exert is when 
he draws something above a horizontal po. 

The worst way of applying the atrehgth of 
1 horse is to make him carry or draw up 
hill. And three men, in a steep hill, carry- 
ing each 100 lbs., will climb up faster than ft 
horse with 800 lbs. 

Though a horse may draw in a round 
walk of 18 feet diameter, yet such a walk 
should not be less than 25 or 30 feet dia- 

5. Every machine ought to be made of as 
few parts, and those as simple as possible, to 
answer its purpose ; not only because the ex- 
pense of making and repairing will be leas, 
but it will also be less liable to any disorder. 
And it is needless to do a thing with many, 
which may be done with fewer parts. 

6. ITa weight is to be raised but a very 
little way, the lever is the most simple, easy, 
and ready machine. Or if the weight be 
very great, the common screw is most pro. 
per. But if the weiglit is to be raised a great 
way, the i^heel and axle is a proper power, 
and blocks and pullies are easier still ; and 
the same may be done by the help of the per- 

Great wheels, to be wrought by men or 
caiti?, arc of most use and convenience when 
their nxles are perpemlicular to the horizon ; 
|but if by water, &c., then it is best to hava 
Itheir axles horizontal. 

7. As to the combination of simple ma- 
rhines together, to make a compound vne i 
'though the lavcr, when simple, Cannot raiM 
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a w«i^hl to any groat height^ an J, in this 
case, 19 of little service* yet it is of great use 
when compounded with others. Tnus, the 
spokes of a great wheel are all levers, per- 
petually actiiig; and a beam fixed to the-^x- 
10 to draw the wheel about by men or horses, 
is a lever. The lever, also, may be com- 
bined with the screw, but not conveniently 
with pullies, or with the wedge. The wheel 
and axle is combined with great advan- 
tage with pullies* The screw is not well 
cocnbiaed with pullies; but the perpetual 
screw, combined with the wheel, is very ser- 
viceable. The wedge cannpt be combined 
with any 6ther noechanical power, and it only 
performs its effect by percussion *; but this 
force of percussion may be increased by en- 
ginos* 

Pullies may be combined with pullies, and 
wheels with wheels ; therefore, if any single 
wheel would be too large, and tneke up too 
much room, it may be divided into two or 
three more wheels and trundles, or wheels 
and pinions, as in clock*work) so as to have 
the same power, and perform the same effect. 

la wheels with teeth, the number of teeth 
that play together in two wheels ought to be 
prime to each other, that the same teeth miy 
not meet at every revolution. For, when 
different teeth meet, they by degrees wear 
themselves into a proper figure ;' therefore 
they should be contrived that the same teeth 
meet as seldom as possible. 

8. Tbe strength of every part of the ma- 
chiue ought to be made proportional to. the 
stress it is to bear ; and, therefore, let every 
lever be mide so m:jch strbnger, as its length 
and the weight it is to support is greater. 
And let its strength diminish proportionally 
from the fulcrum, or point, where the great* 
est stress is, to each end. The axles of 
wheels and pullies must be so much stronger^ 
as they are to bear greater weight. The 
teeth of wheels, and the wheels Inemselves, 
which act with greater force, n)ust be pro- 
|>ortionally stronger ; and in any combina- 
tion of wheels and axles, make their strength 
diminish gradually from the weight to the 
power, so that the strength of every part be 
reciprocally as the velocity it has. The 
strength of ropes must be according to their 
tension, and that is as tlie squares of their 
diameters. And, in genera), whatever parts 
a machine is composed of, the strength oi' 
every particular part of it must be adjusted 
to the stress upon it. Therefore, in square 
beams, the cubes of the diameters must be 
made proportional to the stress they bear. 
And let no part be stronger or bigger than is 
necessary for the stress upon it ; not only for 
the ease and well-going of the machine, but 
for the diminishing the friction. For all su. 
perfluous matter, in any part of it, is nothing 
but a dead weight upon the machine, and 
serves for nothing but to clog its motion. 
And he is by no means a perfect mechanic, 
that does not only adjust the strength to the 
stress, but also contrive all the parts to last 
equally well, that the whole machine may fail 
together. 

9. To avoid friction as much as possible, 
the machine ought not to have any unneces- 
sary motions, or useless parts ; for a multi- 
plicity of parts, by their weieht and motion, 
increase the friction. The diameter of the 
wheels and pullies ought to be large, and the 
diameters or the arbors or spindles they run 
«i as small as can be consistent with their 
•t^flgth. All ropes and cords must be as 
]mblc as possibk, and for that end are rub* 



be i with tar or grease ; the teeth of wheels 
;nusr be made to fit and fill up the openings, 
md cut in the form of epicycloids. All the 
dxles, where the motion ■ is, and all teetli 
where they work, and all parts that, in work- 
ing, rub upoa one another, must be made 
smooth ; and, when the machine goes, must 
be oiled or greased. If a joint is to go pret- 
ty s iff and steady, rub a little grease upon it. 

The axis a (fig. 1) of a wheel may have 
its friction diminished, by causing it to run 
on two rollers, B C, turning round with it, 
upon two centres. 

Likewise, instead of the teeth of wheels, 
one may place little wheels, as A B, (fig. 2,) 
running upon an axis in its centre. And this 
will take away almost all the friction of the 
teeth. And^ in lanterns or. trundles, tbe 
rounds may be made to* turn about, instead 
of being fixed. . 

In all machines with wheels, the axles or 
spindles ought not to shake, which they will 
do if they be too short ; and their entls ought 
just to fill their holes. , 

When the teeth of a wheel are much worn 
awiiy, it makes that Wheel move irregularly 
about,, increases the friction, and requires 
more force, and may cause the teeth uf two 
wheels to run foul upon one another, and to 
stop their motion, and endanger breaking the 
teeth. To prevent this, proper care should 
be taken to dress the teeth, and keepthemsto 
their proper figure. 

10. When any motion is to be long con- 
tinned, contrive the power to move or act al- 
ways one way, if it can be done; For this 
is better and easier .performed than when the 
motion is interrupted, and the power is forced 
to move, first one way and then another, be- 
cause every new change pf motion requires 
a new additional force to effect it. Besides, 
a body in motion cannot suddenly receive a 
contrary motion, without great violence : and 
the moving any part of the machine contrary 
ways by turns, with sudden jerks, tends only 
to shake the machine to pieces. 

11. In a machine that moves always one 
way, endeavor to have the motion uniform. 

. 12. But when the nature of the thing re- 
'fuires that a motion is to be suddenly com- 
municated to a body, or suddenly stopped, to 
(Prevent any damage or violence to the en- 
gine by a sudden jolt, tetthe force act against 
some spring, or beam of wood, which may 
supply the place of a spring. 

13. In regard to the size of the machine, 
leC it be made as large as it can convenient, 
ly. Th^ greater the machine, the exactor it 
will work, and perform all its motions the 
better. For there will always be some er- 
rors in the making, as well as in the mate-| 
rials, and, consequently, in the working of 
the machine. The resistance of the medium 
in some machine)^ has a sensible effect. But 
all these mechanical errors bear a less pro- 
portion to the motion of the machine in 
great machines than in little ones, being near- 
ly reciprocally as their diameters, supposing 
they are made of the same matter, and with 
the same a2curacy, and are equally well fin- 
ished. Therefore, in a small machine, they 
are more sensible, but in a great one almost 
vanish. Therefore, great machines will an- 
swer better than smaller, in all respects ex- 
cept in strength; for the greater, the machine 
the weaker it is, and less able to resist any 
violence. 

14. For engines that go by water, it is ne- 
cessary to measure the velocity and force of 



of slicks, &c., and observe how far they are 
carried i.i a second, or any given time. 

But if it fiow through a hole in a reservoir, 
or staudiii'i receptacle of wjiter, the velocity 
will h2 fou id from the depth of the hole be- 
low the surface. 

Thus, let « =3 16 V/« ^, t? == velocity of the 
fiuid per second. B^p the area of the hole. 
H =s height of the water ; all in feet. Then 
the velocity v =s >/ 2«H ; and its force s tho 

weight of the quantity ^ B or HB of water, 

or = jr^ HB hundred weight ; because a 

cubic foot' is s 62^ lbs. avoirdupois. Also, 
I hogshead* is about d^ feet, or 531 lbs. and 
d tui is four hogsheads. 

When you have but a small quantity of 
wateT) you must contrive it to fall as high as 
you can, to have the greater velocity, and, 
consequently, m'^re force upon the engine. 
' 15. If water is to be conveyed through 
pipes to a great distance; and ttie descent be 
bat small, so much larger pipes must be 
jsed, because the water will, come slow. 
Vnd these pipes ought not to be made straight- 
jr in some places than others ; for the quan- 
ity of water conveyed through them depends 
ipon the bigness of the bore at the straight- 
jst place. 

iPipes- of conduct coming directly from an 
3ngine, should be made of iron, with flanches 
It the ends to screw them together, with lead 
between, or els3 of wood ; for lead pipes 
will bulge out at every stroke of the engine, 
md hurst ; but pipes next a jet niust be lead. 
Pipes should not turn off at an angle, but gra- 
lually in a curve ; pipes of elm will last 
•weaty or thirty- years in the ground ; but 
hey snust be laid so deep that the frost may 
not reach them, or else the water must be let 
r>ut, otherwise the frost will split them. 

The thickness of any pipe must be as the 
iiameter of the boro, and also as the depth 
Tom the spii ig. For a lead pipe of 6 inches 
bore, and 60 or 70 feet high, the thickness 
must be halfaninch; and in wooden pipes, 
2 inches. 

Water should not be driven through pipes 
faster than four feet per second, by reason of 
the friction of the tubes. Nor should it be 
much wirc-drawn, that is, squeezed through 
smaller pipes ; for that creates a resistance, 
as the water-way is less in narrow pipes. 

And in pump work, where water is con- 
veyed through pipe% to higher places, the 
bores of the pipes should not be made too 
straight upwards, for the straighter they are 
near the top, the less water will be dis- 
charged ; nor should the pipe that brings the 
water into the pump be too straight, for the 
same reason. The wider these are, the easier 
the pump works. 

When pipes are wind bound, that is, when 
air is lodged in them that the water can. hard- 
ly pass, it must be discharged thus: Going 
from the spring till you come to the first 
rising of the ground, dig it open till the pipe 
be laid bare ; then, with a nail driven into it 
at tbe highest part, or rather a little beyond, 
make a hole in the top, and all the air will 
blow out at the hole, and when the water 
comes, batter up the hole again. Do the 
same at every eminence, and all the air Mill 
be discharged. If the water runs fast through 
the pipes, the air will be beyond the emu 
nence ; but stopping the water, the air will 
ascend to the highest par*. If air be driven 
In, at first, along with the water, the nail-holo 



iha water. To get the velocity, drop in pieces must he left open, or a cock placed there to 
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open occasionally. Sometimes a small lead, 
en pipe is placed over the other, communi- 
cating with it in several places, in which is a 
cock at top, to open upon occasion. 

16. When any work is to be performed by 
a water-wheel moved by the water running 
under it, and striking the paddles or laddie 
boards, (fig. 3,) the channel it moves in ought 
to be something wider than the hole of the 
acyutage, and so close to the floats on every 
side, as t» let little or no water pass ; and 
when past the wheel, to open a Uttle, that the 
water may spread. It is of no advantage to 
have a great number of floats or paddles, for 
those past the perpendicular are resisted by 
the back water, and those before it are struck 
obliquely. The greatest eflect that such a 
wheel can perform, in communicating any 
motion, is when the paddles of the wheel 
move with J the velocity of the water ; in 
which case, the force upon the paddles is 
2 only, supposing the absolute force' of the 
water against the paddles, when the #heel 
stands still, to be 1. So that the utmost mo- 
tion which the wheel can generate, is but 4^ 
of thLt which the force of the water against 
the paddles at rest would produce. This is 
when the wheel is at the best ; but, of^en. 
times, far less is done. 

Machines to raise water, when well made, 
seldom lose less than i the computed quan- 
tity of water to be raised. The best con- 
trived engine is scarce | part better than the 
worst contrived engine, when they are equal- 
ly well executed. 

A man with the b«ist water engine cannot 
raise above one hogshead of water in a mi- 
nute, 1 feet high, to work all day. 

17. When a weight is to be reused with a 
given corporeal power, by means of the 
wheel and axle, so tliat the weight .may re- 
ceive the greatest motion possible in a given 
time, the radius of the wheel and axje, and 
the weight to be raised, ought to be so ad- 
justed, that the radius of the axle (BF) : 
(fig. 4) may be to the radius of the wheel 
(AB) : : as f the power (P) : to the weight 
to be raised (W) : or, which comes to the 
same^ thing, the velocity gained by th« power 
in descending must be J of the velocity which 
would be gained by gravity in the same time. 

This only holds good when the power is a 
heavy body, as well as the weight ; but does 
not take place when the powcf is some im- 
material active force, 8i^:h as that of an. 
elastic medium, the strength of a spring, &c., 
whose weight is inconsiderable. 

18. These principles, dUoy are very useful 
and necessary to he knottny where water-works 
are concerned. 

The pressure of tlie atmosphere upon a 
square inch is 14.7 lbs. avoird. at a mediuni. 

ITie weight of a cqlumn of water, equal 
to the weight of the atmosphere, is 1 1^ yards, 

A cubic foot of water weighs 62i lbs. aooir. 
and contains 6.128 ale galhns. 

An ale gallon of water contains 282 inches, 
and weighs 10.2 lbs. avoird. 

A tun of water, ale measure, weighs 1.1 
twi tmoird., at 69 gallons the hogshead. 

A cylinder of water a yard nigh, and d 
inches in diameter, contains xe ^ ole gql- 
Ions, and weighs ^V dd pounds anoird. 



m • 

Statistics of Cohnbcticut. — The . follow, 
ing article, from the Hartford Times, shows 
that the people of Connectictit must have pret- 
ty easy times. This freedom from taxation 
does not however always inprease that pstrio. 



tism which leads tlie people to take a deep in- 
terest in the affairs of their government. 

Through the attention of the comptroller of 
public accounts, we hdve been furnished with 
the following highly interesting statistics. It 
would be both gnttifyiug and useful, would 
some one or more individuals in each state ftir- 
nish similar tables. There certainly can be no 
great difficulty in obtaining them« and ^e labor 
that they might cost would be more than com- 
pensated by the information they would afford. 

Statistics of Connecticut for thip year 1832. 
The following is a brief abstract of the vari- 
ous subjects of taxation, as returned by the as- 
sessors, for March, 1832 : 

45,852 dwelling houses, valued <(21,948,740 

2,622,676 acrefil ofland - - 50,782,455 

1,572 mills . . - 848,511 

1,826 stories . , - - 146,784 

283 distilleries - . . 54,052 

1,521 manufactories -* - 1,637,149 

. 25 quarries - - - 38,350 

183 fisheries . - . 98,625 

1 ferry - . - , 200 

34,250 horses, &c? . . . 1,290,694 

237,989 neat cattle * . - 3,347,067 

271,625. sheep - - - 333,657 

Silver plate - - 10,614 

5,196 riding cnirriages -. . 238,797 

22,893 clocks and watches - 174,843 

Dank stocks, ntate hanks 3,143,736 

Do. United States Bank 17,880 

Insurance stock - 53,642 

Turnpike do. - . 157,362 

Money at interest . 2,087,976 

Three folds - - 17,679 

Assessments • • 147,683 

Polls 689,315 



888,592,388 
Of receipts and disbursements. 
There was received at the treasury during the 

year ending the 3l8t of March, 1833— 
Viz. From interest on U. S. three 

per cents. 01,382 

Tax on non-resident owners of 

bank stock 2,817 

Avails of State Prison 5,000 

Dividend of bank stock owned by 

the state 25,670 

Fines and miscellaneous receipts 7,448 
State tax 37,984 

80,302 

The disbursements were — 

Viz. For ordhiary expenses of gov- 
ernment 60,852 

For public buildings and institu- 
tions 10,774 



71.626 
Of the expenses of government. 

The population of the state by the last cen-, 
sus was 297,71 U and the ordinary expense of 
the government was $60,6&2 ; being a proper- 
tionate exnense of twenty cents and a half for 
each inhabitant. But the state, during this 
time, received 028,053 interest on her three 
per cent, stock and dividends on bank stock ; 
912,446 from, the state prison, forfeitures, fines, 
&c. and 02,817 for taxes on bank stock owned 
by non-residents; all amounting to 042,316; 
which' being deducted from the ordinary expen- 
ses of government, left the sum of 018,536 to 
be paid from direct taxes. 

This balance of 018,536 would require n con- 
tribution by each inhabitant of tlie state of less 
than six cents and three mills, and a tax less 
than three tenths of a mill on each dollar of valu«. 
ation and assessment returned by the assessor. 
Of the School Fund, 

The whole capital of this fund, productive 
and unproductive, was reported by rhe comm«*J 
sionerin 1832, to be 01,002,957' 87. Tiie in^ 
terest arising from it is irrevocably dedieatf*fl 
by the constitution to fhe supp<irt of primnry 
schools, and by law is apportioned to them, ac- 
cording to the ratio of {persons between four 
and sixteen y€«n of age belonging to the res- 
pective Bcboot societies. The whole number 
of those iNTNotis in 1832 was 86;252; and the 



amount of interest distributed for that year was 
081,939 40, being ninety-five cents for each of 
those persons, aiKl equal to 28 cents for every 
inhabitant. Thus, while the state was distri- 
buting for Che benefit of schools a sum equal 
to 28 cents for each person in it, the ordinary 
expenses of the government required of them 
only a ratio of contribution less than 6 cents 
and 3 mills. 

Lime NECEssAav por Wheat .-^It is aa opU 
nion very generally acquiesced in, that wheat 
will not succeed on lands that are entirely des- 
titute of this earth. In most agricultural dis- 
tricts that are not calcareous, a smalUquantity 
of Hme is in various ways carried upon the 
soil by bones, shells, emptyings of white-wash 
tubs, &>c. Those farmers who use leached 
ashes, lime tlieir soil with the lime in the ash- 
es. We give the tbllowinff from *' Anderson** 
Recreations,^* a work highly esteemed in £u« 
rope : . 

" I had a field of good arable land, a mellow 
loam in Aberdt^enshire, which had been long in 
culture, oiU»n dressed with animal and vegeta- 
ble maimres, and was of course endowed with a 
considenible degree of fertility ; but being full 
of weeds, it was subjected to a thorough sum- 
mer fallow in order to get rid of these, and bring 
it to a proper tilth in other respects ; and as 
linie is foiuid to be an active manure in thatdia* 
trict, it had a moderate dressing of lime put 
upon it, and some dung at the same time. The 
whole field was sown with wheat at the proper 
season, which sprang up equally thick on eve* 
ry part of it. For some time no difiference was 
perceivable in the appearance of the crop over 
the whole ; by and by it was observed that the 
wheat on a small portion of the field, which by 
accident had no lime put upon it, bcM^ame pale 
and sickly. While the crop in other parts of 
the field advanced luxuriantly, it dwindled in 
tliis particular patch more and more, till to- 
wards the begmning of May the whole had 
died quite out, and not one stalk of wheat was 
to be ibund upon it, though the weeds in con- 
sequence of the richness of the soil at t||at 
time grew there with extreme luxuriance. Per« 
haps the proportion of calcareous matter did 
not in this case amount to more than one.*thou> 
sandth part of the whole,, vet the qualities of 
this soil were thereby totally altered, inasmuch 
that though before the application of that dres- 
sing the soil was incapable of preducing wheat 
at all, it was found at all times after that peri- 
o<i well adapted for the raising of that crop- 
Nature biui rornied many soils with a simflar 
proportion of calcareous matter, blended im- 
perceptibly ih them over large districts of 
land. 

Notes on Mildew, from a Lecture on thai Sub^ 
ject, by Professor Lindley, delivered at lAe 
Horticultural Society*s Meeting Room^ on 
the 24//i of April. By J. W. L. [From 
Loudon's Gardener's Magazine.} 

Dr. Lindley began by stating that he 
did not intend, on the present occasion, to 
give a regular series of lectures, as that plait 
required his hearers to attend the whole 
course, which very few individuals had lei- 
sure to do. He, therefore, now proposed 
to take a different subject for every lecture,. 

;and to make each complete in itself. His. 
first subiect was mildew. 

Everv' horticulturist has heard of mildew ;. 
and, though it is often confounded witli 
blight, honey-dew, dtc, the destructive fungi 
which constitute the real mildew, and the 
ravages they occasion, are unfortunately but 

hdo familiar to every one accustomed to either 
a garden or a ficM. Notwitlistanding this, 
even the most eminent hortirnlturists know 
compnfntivcly little cither of the nature of 
this pest, or of its cure. One most impor* 
tant error exists respecting it, and this is the 
belief^ common among gafdenors aod agtical'- 
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tunata, that one kind of mildew will inl'ect 
8ev«nil kinds of plants : but this con never 
be the caae ; each tribe of plania has a mil- 
dew peculiar to itself, which cannot, under any 
circumstances, utTect plania ofadilTereni kind. 

Mildew generally appears on the leaves 
or Btenis of plants in the form of red, white, 
or black apota, as a bumber of minute pro- 
jections, B:a a frosty incrustation, or aa a 
brownish powder ; in eTery eaae spreading, 
more or less rapidly, according [o its kind, 
and in its progresa wilhoring the leaves, de- 
stroying the fruit, and, finally, killing the 
plant. The popular reasons assigned for 
this ]>cBt are various ; it has been ascribed 
to insects, fog, and even, in one agricultural 
report, to the inflammation of the oxygen 
gaa in the air towards the end of summer, 
which scorched the tesves. These opinions 
have, however, been all proved to be erro- 
neous. Mildew is nothing more than diSe- 
rent kinds of fungi, or parasites, attacking 
different kinds of plants, and .varying in ap- 
pearance and species according to the nature 
of the plants which they attack. It is thi 
grentest encniy to the agriculturist, but thi 
gardener also suffers from it severely. 

The lungi, conunonly called mildew, are 
divided into three classes: 1. Those which 
grow, or rather lie, on the surface of lea' 
and which, perhaps, do not derive any 
tnrnent from the plant ; 3. Those which 
formed in the interior of the stem or leaf, 
and protrude ihemaelvcs from it when ripe ; 
and, 3. Those which only attack the roots. 
Alt ore extremely simple in their orgaiiiza- 
ti<Hi, and very minute in their forms ; they 
seldom appear but in autumn, except 
^forcing-houses. 

The first class, or mildew composed of 
those fungi that live on the surface of leaves, 
injure a plant by preventing its respiration, 
but do not appear to draw any nourishment 
from it. One of the moat common of tiie 
iungi which attAck the common cabbage is 




am Pers. is another kind, which also attacks 
trees. The fVingua called Acrosporium 
monilioides consists of a number of globules. 



attached to each other, which, when mogni- 
fiod, appear like the beads of a necklace, and 

many cases are found standing upright. 

lien ripe, these globules foil, and, taking 
root, form fresh strings, or necklaces, like 
the first. Sometimes little tufta of these 
globules, appear fixed to stalks ; and, from 
some fancied resemblance to the brushes 
used for sprinkling holy water, are called 



Aspergillus. Tlie superficial mildew wliich 
infucis the onion, and is very fatal to that 
plant, is called Botrytis. Its name signifies 
a bunch of grapes ; and it is thus called from 
B fancied resemblance between that fruit and 
clusters of little globular seeds and seed- 
laets. The bean and pea have a super- 
ficial mildew, (Uredo Fabffi Peri.) which 



Cylindrbspdrium concentricum Grto. These 
very destntetive fungi have the appearance 
of anwil *hite patches, or specks, of frosty 
iricrustatioQ, which, when magnified, n 
found to consist of a number of small cyli 
ders, lying end to end, or across each otber- 
TheM cyhndera are all filled with seed, and 
burst when it is ripe, scattering it in every 
direction ; wherever it falls upon the leaf it 
lakes root, and ihutt the fungus spreads rapid. 
ly. The superficial mildew which atiocka 
rose trees and many other flowering shrubs 
is a kind of Uredo. This name, derived 
from un>, Lat., to burn or scorch, is applied 
to those occasional discolo ratio as of the sur- 
faces of plants which were forme riy attribut- 
ed to blights, or injuries from the atmosphere, 
and which have the appearance of a hrown 
powder. Uredo cfitiaa Oreo, gcnerdlly shows 




itMirdh'fhe under sides of the leaves of the 
I, and aprttftda rapidly. Uredo Ro. 






spreads along their leaves, like white roots 
iriously interlnced. From these roots soring 
number of branch-like shoots, each bear- 
ing a ball-tike head, or brown berry, which, 
when ripe, bumhi, and discharges seed. 

The second class of fungi, viz. those 
which spring f^om the interior of leaves, and 
stems, are by far the most fatal. These 
fungi generally appear in a sort of bag, 
case, which is supposed to be formed of the 
cuticle of the affected leaf. The oak is at- 
tacked by a species of funguaj £cidium, dif- 
ferent varieties of which are found on many 
kinds of forest trees. The .£cidium Pini, 
found on pine trees, has, when magnified, 
appearance of a number of nine.piiiB. 
en ripe, the cuticle which covers the 
fungus bursts, and emits a powder of a bright 
orange color, which is the seed, A mildi 
of this kind, which infects corii, is highly 
junoua to the former. It is vulgarly called 
the pepper brand ; and, when com is attack- 
ed by it, it gradually eonsumoa the substance 
of the groin, leaving in its stead only a dark 
powder, which has a very ofTensive smt" 
This fungiia is found only on barley, and 
this respect differs from the Uredo ^egetu 
nut, which is destructive not only of bi 
ley, but also of wheat and oats. The lire 
Scgotum, or smut, has been the subject of 
many interesting experiments hy Mr. Bauer, 
of, Kew, whose discoveries will, no doubt^ 
throw very considerable light upon the 
feet. It not only destroys the grain, which it 
converts Into n kiiu) of jelly, nut it attacks 
tUa leoiVts Mid stsma, always fortning in the 



interior of the plant, and bursting forth when 
ripe. Com is also atUcked by a species of 
Piiccinia, a very fatal kind of fungus, which 
always appears divided into cells. Puccinif 
tiraminis, which attacks com, fortna in the 

r 



interior of tiie stalk, and, when ripe, bunrts 
forth in clusters, like bunches of gr^es, of 
a dark brown color. Puccinia Rmte Gree.- 



ippeara on the leaves of rose trees, in litUe 
brown tufls, which, when opened and mag- 
nified, are found divided into extremely mi- 
nute cells. A correspondent of this maga. 
zine mentions that his celery was infected 
with ferruginous spots, occasioned, no doubl,., 
by the Puccinia Heractei Grev. ; and ano- 
ther correspondent, Mr. Robert Erriugton, 
gives a detailed account of the manner in 
which his celery w»a attacked by the same 
disease, and of the means which he adopted 
for its cure. He describes his celerr aa 
having the appearance of having been 
scorched by fire. He says he dug up the 
infected plants, and buried them, nut this 
only seemed to increase the evil; and. he. 
tried several other remedies, but wilbout,| 
any permanent success. 

[To be emaintiei.] 

. Canal Tot.iM.~-\t is very gratifying lo find 
our flourishing state making such hai 



8 the following. fh>m 



monthly summings up, ni 
the Albany Argus. 

The canal tolls rer rived in the month oCJtily 
amount to the sum of 9147,899->xceedtng7 by 
842,282 02, the sum collected in the corres- 
ponding month last year. The followina; is a 
comparison of the tolls for July on all the ca- 
nals of the state, for 1833 and 1839, lo wit : 

OnaL )B33. 1S32. Hnai US). 

Erie, « 189,488 M Wl.Tl? 57 933,140 47 

Chomploo, 17,393 94 11,113 S) 6,181.71 

C^iyxSa&iJMMic*, l,OS4«3 1,S90 03 ..IHA} 

Oiwogo... ZfOZn t,867 18 3,169 94 

•U7,8M 33 «)06,IS17 31 •43,381 OS 

T^e receipifl for tolts to the close of July arr 
greater, by onf hundred thousand Jive hmidrtd 
and twenty-two doUart and ninety-eigHt eatti, 
than ihcy were for Ibe aamc .penod Inst Yew. 
Some estimate of the great increase of buatness 
npon the canals may be formed from the fact, 
that the diminution in the rates of toll, operat- 
ing upon the articles which weiv tmnaported 
upon the cnnah in 1802, would prvbeUy di- 
minish the aggrp.galf amount of u>ITm 91!W,000, 
for the whole Rcnobn. At thi' iliminislied rates 
of toll, such haa been Ihc inrrMw df arttcka * 
transported,. that in three months and eight 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
On the iMfROVBllENT Ot SOCIETY »T THE Dim'- 

■ION or Ubspui. Knowledge, &«. die, by Troius 
DicSt LLc ,D.— formiug Vol. LIX. of Harptrt^ Fa. 
mily Uhr^ry^ New. York.— In the preface to this 
book wo lemm that it was prepared for the preee 
nearljr twenty yeare ago, bat. that other literary un- 
dortakiogs of the author prevented its appearance 
then. If it had been published at that time-— anterior, 
as it was in a great degree, to the various admirable 
works which, in every department of knowledge, 
and adapted to all understandings, are now daily put 
forth under tho impulse of an enlightened and gene, 
fona seal for the difiueion of knowle 'go— i-it 
would hsve been pronounced, we do not hesitate to 
•ay, one of the roost original as well as valuable and 
attractive volumes ever written. As it is, losing 
only in part the claim of originality, it retains its 
value and usefulness undiminished. All the im. 
provementsand discoveries in modem science, which 
could serve as illustrations oi the main design, have 
boon embodied in the work as it now appears, and 
we cordially recommend it to all readers. It is writ, 
ten in so good a style, the topics, even when border, 
ing on abstruse science, are treated so clearly, and 
in fncb popular language— avoiding always the use 
of merely technical terms — as to be quite intelligible 
to every one of ordinary understanding. 

Knowledge in this country— we cannot help re. 
posting it again and again— is not only important for 
tdo hnroediato advant^gee in confers upon its pos. 
■oOsor-— but for the indirect but omnipotent influence 
which it must eiercise upon our free institutions. — 
Those repose, and must, in the nature of things, 
Ttpose, for their stability and purity, upon the know. 
i%^gt and virtue, (which, as a general proposition, 
may ho said always to go hand in hand), of the peo. 
pie. An edttcsted people cannot be enslaved. But 
not dnly does knowledge tend to preserve freedom, 
bot to embellish it. It strips it at once of the con. 
neetion, which its enemies so willingly impute to it, 
with vulgar license, jacobinism, s8n8.cuIotteism. It 
eompels those who would obtain influence among the 
people to respect themselves. It cuts .short the as. 
eondancy of demagogues, who, with the praises of 
tbe people always on their lips, insult them on all 
Agitating questions, by one sided appeals to their pas- 
siona, and partial and distorted statements of the 
truth. Hence, we say again, thai in free America, 
more even than elsewhere, is the universal diflusioo 
of knowledge to be aimed at by all lovers of their 
eottntry. Would that the means and mode of ef. 
footing this great object, were as obvious as its im. 
portaace. Bot these will be found — it cannot be 
doubted-^whcnever the public mind shall be resolute- 
ly turned to the subject. Meanwhile we- observe 
with pleasure that Dr. Diek promises a volume upon 
thie very topic— f^e nuan$ of difu*im% uteful know* 
Udg^ ^mong aU clastt; We sha I look eagerly for 
k. 

We present some extracts. First, we have this 

picture of a man living in the world without seekiiig 

to understand aught that is passing around him : 

Hie views are chiefly confined to the objects 
immediately around him, and to the daily avoca. 
tions in which he is employed. His knowledge of 
society is circumflcribed within the limits of his 
parish, and bis views of the world in which h« 
dwells are conflned within the range ot the eoun. 
try in which he resides, or of the blue hills which 
skin his borixon. Or the sspeets of the globe in 
ocbor crtontrios— of the various tribes with which 
tboy are peopled— -ot the mbmb and rivers, continents 
and islands whieh diversify the landscape of the 
•arth-«-of tho numerous orders of animated beings 
which people, the ocean, the atmosphere, and the 
land, — of the revolutions of nations, and the events 
which have taken place in the history of the world; 
Ko hao aUnoat as little conception as the animals 



that range the forOst, or bound through the lawns. 
In regard to the tmnndless regions that Ke beyond 
him in the firmament, and tho bodies that roU 
there in magnificent grandeur, he has the moat con. 
fused and inaccurate ideas ; and hs seldom troubles 
himself with inquiries in relation to such subjects. 
Whether the stars be great or small, whether they 
be near us or st a distsnce, or whether they move or 
stand still, is to him a matter of trivial importance. 
If the sun givt bim light by ddy, and the moon by 
night, and the clouds distil their watery treasuses 
upon his psnihod fields, he is contented, and leaves 
all such inquiries and investigstions to- those who 
have little else to engage their attention. He views 
the canopy of heaven as merely a celling to our 
earthly habitation, and the starry orbs as only so 
many luminous studs or tapers to diversify its aspect, 
and to atford a glimmermg light to the benighted 
traveller. Of the discoveries which have bren msde 
in the phsnfieal sciences in ageitpast, of ths wonders 
of criKation which they bsve unfolded to view, of the 
instruments which haVe been invented for exploring 
the universe, and of the improvements which are 
now going forward in every depiirtraent of sci. 
ence and art, and the prospects rbey arc opening to 
our view, he is almost as entirely ignorant as it he 
had been fixed under the frozen pole, or chained to 
th« surface of a distant planet. He considers lesrn. 
ing as consisting chiefly in the knowledge of gram- 
mar, Greek and Latin ; and philosophy and astrono. 
my as the arts of tsl.'ing foriunos and predicting the 
state or the Weather; and experimental chymietry, 
as allied to the arts of msgic and necromancy. He 
has no idea «f the manner in which the understand, 
ing may bo enlightened and expanded, he ha»no relish 
for intellectual pursuits, and no conception of the 
pleasurbo they afford ; and he sets no value on know, 
ledge but in so fsr ns it msy tend to increase his richee 
snd his sensual gratifications. He has no desire for 
making improvemeuts in his trade or domestic ar* 
rangements, and gives no countenance to those use- 
ful mveiitions and public improvements which sre do. 
vised by others. He sots himself against evey inno. 
vation« whether religious, poliricsl, mechanical, or 
agricultural, and is determined to abide by the **good 
old cuitoms" of his forefathers, however irrational or 
absurd. Were it dependent ufton him, the moral 
world would stand still, as the material world was 
supposed to do in former times ; all useful inventions 
and improvements would cease, existing evils would 
never tie remedied, ignorance and superstition would 
universally prevail, the human mind would be arrest, 
ed in its progress to perfection, and man would never 
arrive at the true dignity of his intelloctual nature. 

Contrasted with this is the following fine descrip. 

tion of the resources and employments of that minJ 

whieh seeks to fulfil its high destinies by questioning 

the Universe. 

Sitting at his fireside, during the blasts of winter, 
he can survey the numerous tribee of mankind scst. 
tered over the vorious climafes of ths earth, and 
entertain himself with views of their manners, eus. 
toms, religion', laws, trade, manufactures, marriage 
ceremonies, civil and ecclesiastical governments, 
arts, sciences, cities, towns, and villages, and the 
animals peculiar to every region. In his rural 
walks he can not only appreciate the beneficence of 
Nature, and the beauties and harmonies of the vege. 
table kingdom, in their exterior aspect, but can also 
penetrate in the hidden processes which are going on 
in the roots, trunks, and leaves oi plants and flow. 
ere, and contemplate the numerous vessels through 
which the sap is flowing from their roots throug^the 
trunks and branches, the nr.illions of pores through 
which their odoriferous effluvia exhale, their fine and 
delicate texture, their microscopical beauties, their 
orders, genera, and species, and their uses in the 
economy of nature. 

With the help of his microscope, he can enter into 
a world unknown to the ignorant, and altogether in. 
visible to the unassisted eye. In every pisnt and 
flower which adorn thes field, in every leaf of the 
forest, in the seeds, prickles, and down of all togeta- 
i»les, ha perceives beauties and harmonies, andexqoi- 
site contrivsDceSiOf which, without this instrument, he 
could have formed no conception, in every scale of 
a hsddock he perceives a beautiful piece of net. work, 
admirably contrived and arranged, and in the scale ol 
a sole a still more diversified structure, whieh no 
srt could imitate, terminated with pointed spikes, 
^d formed witli admirable regularity. Where noth- 
ing but a speck of mouldineas appears to the naked 
eye, he beholds afore§t of mushroom* with long 
stalks, and with leaves and blossoms distinctly visi.. 
iile. In the eyes of a common fly, where others Can 
SOS on\f too small protuberance!, he perceives sevc 
ral thousands of beautiful transparent gtobaoi exceU 



lemly rounded, and polished, plsced with the utmo^ 
regularity in rows, croiiing each other flke a kina 
of lattice .work, and forming the most adtiiirablv 
piece of mechanism which the eye can ooatcmplulo* 
The smsll dust thst covers the wings of moths and 
butterflies he perceives to consist of an infinite mnliL 
tude of feathers of various forms, not much uhliko 
the feathers of birds, and adorned with the most 
bright and vivid colors. In an animal so small that 
the nsked jsye can scarcely distinguish it as a visible 
point, he perceives a head, mouth, eyec. Legs, Joiata, 
bristles, hair, and other animal pari and lunct^ns, 
ss nicely formed and adjusted, and endowed with as 
much vivacity, agiltty, and imclligence, ae the larger 
animals. In the tail of a amtH &h« or the foot «? « 
frog, he can perceive the variegated braiichingp of 
the veins and arteries, and the blood circulating 
through them with amazing velocity. In a drop ot 
staf^nt water he perceives thousands of living be. 
ings, of various shapes and sites, beautifolly foriiicd» 
and swimming with wanton vivacitv like fishes in tbe 
midst of the ocean. In short, by this instrument be 
perceives that the whole earth is full of animation, 
and that there is not a single tree, plant, or flower, 
and scarcely a drop of water, that is not teeming with 
life, and peopled with its peculiar inhabitants. He 
thus enters, as it were, into a new world, invisible to 
other eyes, where every object in the animal, vegeta- 
hie, and mineral kingdoms presents a new and interest- 
ing aspect, and unfolds beauties, harmonies, eon. 
trasts, and exquisite contrivances, altogether ioooo- 
ceivable by the ignorant and unreflecting mind. 

In the invisible atmosphere which surrounds him, 
where other minds discern nothing but an immense 
blank, he beholds an assemblage ol wonders, and a 
striking scene of Divine Wisdom and Otnmpotence. 
He views this invisible agent not only as a mptoriml 
but as a compound substsace-~compoondcd of two 
opposite principles, the one the source of flame 
and animal life, and the other destructive to 
both, and producing by their diflerent combinations, 
the most diversified and beneficent efieets. * He per. 
ceives the atmosphere, ss the agent under the Al. 
mighty, which produciib the germination and growth 
of plants, and all the beauties of tbe vegetable 
creation-^which preserves water in a liquid state 
— ^supports fire and flame, and produces anicsol 
heat, which sustains the clouds, and gives buoyancy 
to the feathered tribes— which is the cause of winds 
— >the vehicle of smells— the medium of sounds — ^the 
source of all the pleasures we derive from the bar. 
momeo of music— the cause of that onivcrfsl light 
and splendour which is difliised around us, and of the 
advantages we derive from the morning and evening 
twilight. In short, he contemplates it as the prieie 
mover in a variety of machines, — as impelling Alps 
across tho ocesn, blowing our furnaaes, grinding oar 
corn, raising water from the deepeatpits, sxtlngulsK. 
ing fires, eettmg power-looma in lftotioo« propelling 
steamboats along rivers and canals, raisttig ballooaa 
to the regioi^r»f the clouds, ami perform^ing a thoas. 
and other benmcent agencies without which our globe 
would cease to be a habitable world. All which 
views and contemplations have an evident teiMlency 
to enlarge tbe capacity of the mind, to stimulate ite 
faculties^ and to produce rational enjoyment. 

Agsin, — the man of knowledge, even when shroud- 
ed in darkness, and in s<>litude, where other miiids 
could find no enjoyment, can entertain himself with 
I he most sublime contemp ations. He can trace tbe 
huge globe on which we stand 4ying through tbe 
depths of space, carrying along with its vast popu. 
lation, at the rate of sixty thousand miles t^try 
hour, and, by the inclination of its axis, bringing 
about .the alternate succession of simimer and win. 
ter, spring and harvest. By the aid of bic telescope 
he can transport himself towarda the moon, and sur- 
vey the circuisr plains, the deep caverns, the conical 
hills, the lofty peaks, the shadows of the hills and 
vales, and the rugged and romatitic mountain scene, 
ry which diversify the surfsce of this orb of night. 
By ths help of the same instrument he can range 
throagh the planetary system, wing his way througb 
the regions of space along with the swiftest orbs, 
and trace many of the phyoical aspects and revoln. 
tions which have a relation to distant worlds. He 
can transport himsclr' to the planet Saturn, and be. 
hold a stupendous ring, 600,CKH) miles in circumfcr- 
ence, revolving in majestic grandeur every ten hours 
around a globe nine hundred timea larger than tbe 
earth, while seven moona, larger than eun, along 
with an innumerable host of stars, display their radi. 
anee, to adorn the firmament of that magnificeBt 
world. He can wing his flight to the still more dis. 
tant regions of the universe, leaving the sun and all 
his pidbets behind Um, till they appear like a scarce- 
ly discernible speck in creation, and eoatemplete 
thoasaods and mUUoas of stars and starry systetns. 
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Mjond the rtngo of the i)nat8i«ted sye, and wander 
imoof tuns and worlds diiperaed ibruughout the 
loumiieaa dimeoaiotia of space. He cao till up, in 
lis iinaginauoD, those blanks wbinb astronomy has 
laver directly explored, and conceive thousands of 
ifsieme and ten thousunds of worlds, beyond all 
iiat ie visible by the optic tube, stretching out to in. 
inity on every band,-^new creations incessantly 
icarting into existence-^peopled with intelligences 
Mf vsriuus orders, and all ander the saperiniendenre 
lad government of the ** King Eternal-, Immortal, 
od Invisible,** whose power is omnipotent, and the 
imits of his dominions past finding out. 

It is evident that a mind capable of such excursions 
Ad eomeniplatione aa I have now supposed, must 
xpertenee enjoymema infinitely supenor to those of 
be individual whoae aoul is enveloped in iatelleetual 
arknesa. 

Tag Amuican Coast Pilot, I2ik Edition^ by 
K»«tmo M. Bli;nt.— 'For nearly.forty yeara a aingle 
hdividnal, unaided, if not indeed repulsed and check. 
d by that department of the general government 
iMt intereated in the succeaa of hia labors, has car- 
led on with conatant improvementa in each sttcees- 
live edition, the useful, elaborate, and expensive 
oblication, named at the head of this nutic? • At 
he end of this period, with a conatitution broken by 
iipoeure and fatigue, and with a fortune, aa he him. 
lalf expreaaes it, ** literally cast upon the waters,** 
tfr. Edmund M. Blunt retires from the sdperinten. 
Itnce of the work. In doing so^ha ezpreaaea hia warm 
Mknowledgmenta to our ahipmaatera and othera, 
vhose " march is on the mountain wave,** for their 
mcoaragemeni of him. He enumeratoa also officers 
o the Britiah, French, Spanish. Danish and Dutch 
lervice, from whom he has received valuable and 
nportant information, most handsomely furnished ; 
ut from the Navy Department of the Ui\ited 
Itatea, to which, of all othera, he bad a right to 
for aid and couritenance, he received neither, 
ila Mr. Blunt does not state ; hot surprised to 
no allusion to that depanroent in the courae of 
Ills general acknowledgments in so many quarters, 
«t asked an explanation, and it waa aa we state.— 
Iba pnblieatioD will be continued a a heretofore by 
the very capable sons of Mr. Blunt, who are emula. 
iag their father'a akill and accuracy aa Hydro, 
ciphers. 

Mnioia or Zbrah CoLStTKN, written by himself. 
^pingfitld: G. &L C. Maaai^M.—This is the dull 
iifmttii of one, who, beginning aa a prodigy, leaves 
ffaa a person of very ordinary understanding. We 
f^ remember the wonderful boy, and our own in. 
laduhty almost, even after wiroessing the resulu 
f his instinctive calculations, of the poasibility of 
things. But infant i^osctiiaet, and boy ealcola- 
seem reserved for the same mediocrity in mid. 
life. It ia however remarkable, we think, that 
paina taken in London and Parii, with Zerah 
rD*a eduoatioD, by peraona who hoped to mature 
erftti giA into some nseful development, and 
varied intercourse he had with the world, should 
left ao little trace as this memoir 'indicates. — 
calculating boy is now, we believe, a worthy 
isier, and settled in Vermont, hia native State. 

^Rt AacfeucAN Mohthly Maoazink, Vol. U, No. 

ix September.—- We have observed this periodi. 

rom its coltimeneement, and marked with increa. 

gratification the ability, taste, and excellent 

of ivB articles. lis aim obviously is to shine 

lot to glitter ; to impress its readers by the soli. 

land sterling value of its contents, moxe than by 

irficial brilliancy. There is a vein of true clas- 

literature running through its pages, which we 

IS recommends it very much to us ; while it is 

siently diversified with lighter reading to make 

irally acceptable. 

kLta op RoMANct, firft seri s,by Tho'a Moore, 

8* C. Hall, Crofton Croker, C. Lamb, Miss 

»rd, and otheri. PhiUMpkia : Ket & Bid^ls. 

lib a elub book under a new tille« wherein 



various talents are to display their differing attrac 
tions. Soma of the talea in tbia volume, which is 
prettily printed, have before appeared in print, and 
arc of thrilling mtereaf. ** The Spanish Headsman** 
waa republished in tihis paper. It is quite a raadable 
collection. 

Tbb EoiNBOaoK RieviBW, No. CXVI, from which 

we extracted, some days ago, the article on Mr. 

Rash's book, hn several very good paper*. At 

present we only notice that on the narrative of Silvio 

P$Uie9, a young Italian of ganiua and lettera, impri. 

aoned for ten years by order of the Emperor' of 

Austria, for some poLtlcal o/lence, in I«ombardy— in 

order to introduce tho eharacter drann of that 

Emperor-^who ia nevertheless called by his Aus* 

trian subjects ** the good FranK**-^and the eloquent 

and glowing deacription of the influence upon a gen. 

erous mind of euch a narrative aa Pellico's. 

The minds of kings are often kept by those a. 
bout them in a thraldom more degrading even than 
the fettera of Spielbeifr. We apoil them, and then 
blame them for being spoiled, h is the curse of 
greatneaa to be attended by slaves, who not only 
take their humor ior a warrant, but who studiously 
fence them in from the discipline and emotions, in 
which every one else obtains his best security fur 
virtue. When Pellico and Maroneelli were releas. 
ed, thev paaaed through Vienna on their way to Ita. 
ly. They were taken by the commiasary of Police, 
who had them in charge, to the gardens at Schon 
brunn. Tlie Emperor accidentally appeared. Th«> 
loyal aervant made them stand aside, lest his 
Imperial master should be saddened at the sight of 
their wasted persons ! Have Mettemich and the 
Aulic Chamber allowed him to be enlightened as 
well as saddened by the sight, of these high minded 
and deeply affectiug MemOivs 7 Does he know the. 
merit, the goodness, the piety, of which he has 
been made ihe gaoler ? Has he been enabled to 
measure the full extent of t'le barbarous injuries of 
which God will one day make himself the avenger ? 
Are his dreams never haunted by the viaion ot the 
schotara and gentlemen of Italy, working in priaon 
cluthee in their Moravian dungeon, — bent down by 
chains under whose weight they are unable to walk, 
and the preasure of which will not let them sl<?ep"-* 
sickening at the smell of food so nneauLle that the 
famished cannot taste it— fainting under the indirect 
assassination of a sunless atmosphere, and a slow 
starvations-perishing from tlie heart's longinga after 
friends to whom they may never write, after parents 
from whom and ot whom they must ne^er bear- 
supporting each other by manly and religious hopes 
against desperate temptations to self.desiruction-^ 
t.^e objects of silent and tremuloua compassion to 
even the loACst ministers of abased justice,— to all, 
but to him, who alone had the power of relieving 
them? 

The Emperor is one of those amiable aort of per- 
sons who pats children on the head when he meets 
them out s.walking, and who haa established among 
his Austrian subjects a reputation for good-naiure, 
which the oVdinary kingcraft of generalized political 
ambition baa not been thought sufficiently personal 
to belie. There ia a stupid constitutional good.na. 
ture which is no more meritorious than the good, 
nature of a drunken man. The individual horrors 
of Spielberg are a different, and we fear a personal 
afiair. The women of Vienna, who came round the 
carriages of Pellico and Maroneelli, told them to be 
of good cheer. ' Our .Emperor is so good — ^he will 
* never leave you long at Spielberg; we are aure 
*our Franx will remember, yon.' If Franz did re. 
member them at all, ao much the worse for Franx. 
Politics are of course excluded from so ticklish a 
auhject as the present volume, printed at the Turin 
press. There can be, however, oaly one imprea. 
sion left upon ita readers ; -that is, that the Emfteror 
docs not want to read it to become acquainted with 
the worst part of its contenta. The positiveneas of 
the regulations by which the officera on the apot 
were frightened from the commonest acta of huma. 
nity, the constant reference to Vienna for the slight, 
est mitigations which might be required by the ne. 
cessities of a dying man,— such as permission lo 
hear mass, or to have a l«g cut off-— special com- 
missioncrs sent down to report upon the condition of 
the prison — occasional direct messages from the 
Emperor himself — all countenance the general be. 
lief that Spielberg wis kept as a kind of State Me. 
nagerie which ihe Lmperor personally supehntendiid. 
It the Emperor haa a heart, this is a book to break 
it. If he baa • conscience, the beat penance and 



reparation he now can make, ia to throw opoo tko 
priaon doora of • the Leada* of Venice {di tanii rAt 
giaceamo !) to aet fr^t as many of the hundred, aa 
are still alive, whom Pellico left at San Micbele ; 
and to return the noble Confalonieri, Zucchi, and 
other Italian patriots, even now incarcerated at 
Spittlberg, to their Italian home. It would redeem 
hiB character with the present and future ages, were 
he to consider farther, how great is the presamp- 
tion which disinterested martyrs raise in £ivor of 
their persecuted cauae. Ia there none to teach him 
that a government which once puta itself at iaauo 
with the riaiog intelligence and virtue of a nafiofi 
stakea its temporary aafety on a collision where vio^ 
tory is disgrace 7 Is there nobody who can elevato 
him high enough to feel that a land which is the mow 
ther of such apirita, muat be worthy of abetter fate 7 
It ia ao eaay to be'generous at the charge ot othera* 
thut we all are patriota for former ages and in die- 
tent laqds. While traversing the criaia of our Stu. 
art.atruggle, none is now so base, but that he finds 
himself in a jail with Hampden, pinea away with 
Elliott in hia priaon chamber, and bowa his . neck 
upon the acaffotd with Russell and vvith Sydney 7— 
Had the ains of our fathers doo.Ded U9 to be born in 
Italy, we often think what would have been our cou- 
rage and our fate. Here« alao, at leaat in imagina. 
tion and feeling, we range ouraelvea, side by aide, 
with her virtuous citizens. Steadfast to the cause 
of good govemmeut and of truth, we follow the 
men, who, looking forwsrda to the independence of 
their country, and to the happineaa of future gene, 
rations, dared boldly to pat to haaard all on earth 
belonging to themselves. They failed! In the 
wanderings of their exile, in the living sepulchre of 
their dungeons, what can we do but feel aa if we 
were reading bur own atory in the persona of better 
men 7 Inatead of this beautiful world which Ciod 
haa given ua — instead of useful duties, interchanged 
affections, an enlarging sphere of brightening proa. 
pacta— all the love, the promiae, and the poetry of 
life— to what a crisis have they been called ! Every 
thing lost in one fatal moment. Were we to live a 
tbouaand years, wt* should enter a priaon walla with 
very altered fee lines from those of a mere specta- 
tor, since we have Itept company with Pellico. Wa 
have mounted with him on bia chair and table, to 
peer down from the latiice.bara on the dome of St. 
Mark, the glittering cupolaa, and the Lagune. We 
have clung with him to the grated windowe for a 
glimpae of nature, and for aomething to look liko 
the amile of God, while da wo waa breaking over tho 
Valley of Brunn upon hia silent prayers. We have 
brooded with hikn through ten long years of a aoli. 
tude so intenae, that the atep of the turnkey waa a 
pleaaure, the whiaper of a neighboring prieoner a 
blessing, and the aonnd of an Italian air from a dia. 
tant dungeon, an event. We have ahared ia all tho 
fluctoatiooa of the hopea and foar»— in the apectral 
terrors oi hia nights, in the day dreama of hia fami- 
ly affections : wo thrilled with him at his glimpae of 
Gioja, at his chance embrace of Oroboni^ and. above 
all, at his overflowing testinnony to the nobleneaa with 
which humbD nature, when cold and forsaken \n the 
hear^a of kinga and aycophanfa, yet vindicated ita 
rights, in a thousand other boeoms, to our confi* 
denco and love Streams of moral lustre and haa. 
venly charity broke in, and lightened the darkneaa 
most, where the monotony of aelfiahneaa^ and the 
servile drudgery of a long acquaintance with* and 
ministry on the wretched, were most likely to have 
trodden out the germ of every tender feelug. The 
charactera of the dumb boy, and of Maddalene at 
Malta, of Angiola at Voniee, and of Schiller in 
Spielberg, belong to acenes, which, in honor of child, 
hood, and of women, of the virtue which makeaaenfi* 
nets and turnkeys a tbouaand limes nobler than the 
Bovereigna whom they have the miafoitune to repre- 
aent, we pray never to forget. 
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Another packet ship bound to Natchez, (the New. 
ark, Captain Brewer,) went to aea from tbia port on 
Thuraday, with a cargo of merchandize valued at 
from 3 to 4UO.00O doliara. The St, Louis^ which 
Bailed on the 7th inst. for ihe same port, had a 
cargo of Btill greater value for that flouriahing mar- 
ket. 

[From ihtt Columbia Republican.] 
LiatrrsNANT Allbn's Monumcxt. — This Monu. 
mem, which 10 now completed, was erected by the 
jitizons of Hudson to the memory of their late fellow 
citizen, Lt. Wm. H. Allen. It standtt upon a com. 
manding aite at the northern extremify o( the city 
cemetery. It ia Compoaed of a column ot the Orecian 
Doric ordar oiavatad upon a podtatal and aurmouaied 
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Vy a sepulchral urn. The pedestal is a sqaare in its 
plan,- placed upon an elevation of three steps and 
slightly tapering in a pyrimidal form as it rises, and 
terminates with a beautiful and bold capital — ^support. 
ing a plinth from which rises the fluted column in all 
the beauty and grace of the classic architecture of 
ancient Greece. The whole is surmounted with a 
chaste and beautiful um,and presents at once an object 
«f aimplicity and chastened elegance, alike honorable 
tdthe city and those engaged. in its execution. It is 
built of the purest white marble, in a masterly style, 
by Mr. Cyrus Darling of this city, after a design by 
Mn J. II. Dakin of New York. Its whole height is 
^M feet. Upon the pannels of the pedestal the following 
words are inscribed : 

To the memory of 

William Howard Allkn, 

Lieutenant in the United Sutes Navy, 

who was killed in the act of boarding 

- a piratical vessel on the coast of 

Cuba near Matanzas, on the 

9thof November, 1622, 

JBt. 32. 

Wiluam Howard Allen, 

His remains, first bufied at Matanzas, 

were removed to this city by the U. States 

■ Government, and interred under the direction 

of the Common Council of this city, beneath 

this marble, erected to his honor by the 

citizens of his native place. 

1833. 
William Howard Allrn, 
was born in the city of Hudson, July 8th, 1790, 
appointed 2\fidfihipman in 1801, 
and a Lieutenant in 1811 ; 
Took a conspicuois part in the engagement 
between the Argus and Pelican in 1813, 
and was killed while in command of the 
United Stateit Schooner Alligator. 
Pride of his country's banded chiv|ilry. 
His fame the hope, his name their battle cry ; 
He lived as Mothers wish their sons to live. 
He died as Fathers wish their sons to die. 

The President of the United States has recognized 
Paul Pierre Tbomasson de Lamassee as Vice Con. 
sul of France at Savannah, Georgio, and Charles 
Knorre, Esq. as Vice Consul of the free city of 
Hamburgh, for .the City of Boston, and the State of 
Massachusetts. 

A public dinner, without distinction of party, was 

^ven to Cfotennr Mareyt on Monday last, at Buffalo. 

Macon, Georgia, August 23d — The first bale 
of New Cotton received in this place this season, 
caine in yesterday from the. plantation of Mr John 
Harvey, in Houston County, and was purchased at 
auction by Misers. T. L. &. J. P. Smith, at 20 1^ 
cents. 

This bale was on its way to Savannah, by Capt. 
Blair's Boat, in a few hours after the purchase. 

We do not give the above as a foir quotation of 
the irarket price. But we can say to the planter, 
that if his cotton was now in ntarket, the prices paid 
for it in Charleston would warrant from 14 to 15 
cent^ here, at which price it is probable the market 
will open. 

Rum and Ratsor9. — A countryman sent to his 
friend in the city for a barrel of rum, for family use 
—and received, in addition to the rum, a case of ra. 
zors — with this significant remark in a letter — *' One 
i» bUw and ture — ike other ^iek and certain.'^ — 
[Gazette.] 

Shipwreck, — ^The brig Pearl, Davis, hence for 
Franklin, La. with a full cargo of merchandize, was 
driven ashore on Body's Island, North CaroHno, fti a 
violent ggIe,Dn the night of the 24th inst. We are 
informed by Mr. Birdsall, one of the passengers, 
who hadretumod to thfs city, that the vessel will 
probably be lost. A small part of the cargo will be 
saved in a damag^ stale.- The cargo was principally 
insured in this city. Vessel owned in New Haven. 
Passengers and crew 8afe.^-[Jour. Com.] 

• KARTrORD Con. AoG. 31. — The splendid new 
Steamboat, New England, Capt. Watermen, arrived 
at the wharf last evening, at about half past six 
o'clock, having perfpqned this, her first trip from 
New York lo this city in twelve hours and a half.— 
The New Kngland is superior to any Boat that has 
ever appeared on the river, in size, convenience, eU 
egance and speed. 

Cincimuttif Avg. 22. — We learn by a gentleman 
who left Lovisville on Tuesday, that the steamboats 
Reindeer^ and Volant, were burnt, or had been 
burning for five hours, when he left there. We un 
derstw thsy were laying at Shippingport or Port- 
Isiid. How they took firs wt have not learned* 



Dettruetive Fire at Troy. — At 5 o'clock on Satur. 
day evening, a fire broke out in South-street, in the 
sash and blind factory of Prescot Sl Smith, originat. 
ing from the furnace of the engine, which, with the 
buildings occupied by Smith & Gilbert, were laid in 
ashes. The loss of P. dc S. is estimated at 5000 dol. 
lars, on which the Troy Insurance Company had 
1600. The loss of £. & G. 10,000 dollars, and 
10,000 was insured, 5000 in the Reiisselaer and Sar. 
atoga Company, and 5000 in the Albany Insurance 
Company. 

About 11 o'clock on Sunday evening, another fire 
broke out in Frankliiusquare, in the stables in the 
rear of Dorlon's Washington Hall ; and by 2 o'4:lock 
the four noble brick tenements on River-street, were 
laid in ruins. The wind at the time was a gale from 
tho N. W. but by great exertions, the flames were 
arrested at Mr. E. A. Sherman's, building, which, 
however, was considerably damaged. Dorlon's lots 
is estimated at about 5000 dollars — insurance 2500. 
The three other buildings owned by Townsend 
M'Coun, were insured. The occupants, Silliinan, 
Grant dc Co. grocers and lumber merchants, lost coo. 
siderable property, but were partly insured. £. 6l 
W. Carpenter, dry goods merchants, were insured 
10,000 dollars, which probably covers tlMir loss. 
The fourth tenement was occupied by Jared G. Bacon, 
draper and tailor, on thtf first floor — and the upper 
part by Kelly, .as a boarding house. The amount 
of Mr. Bacon's loss is nearly 3000 dollars, insurance 
2000. Mil Kelly's furniture mostly destroyed, no 
insurance. The owners of property in the building 
where the fire was stayed, were Mr £. A.. Sherman, 
Mr. W. P. Haskin, and Messrs. T. & R. Mann, all 
of whom were insured.' The amount of property 
destroyed by this conflagration is estimated at 25,000. 
The fire is supposed to have been communicated by 
incendiaries. 

Washington^ Departmknt op State, > 

31st Aug. 1833. I 

Notice is hereby given, that the Board of Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President to carry into efl*ect 
the Convention between the United States and his 
Majesty, tho King of the two Sicilies, concluded at 
Naples on the fourteenth day of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, will meet in this 
city on Wednesday, the eighteenth day of Septeni- 
ber next, agreeably to the provision of the 3d Section 
of the Act of Congress of the 2d of March, 1833, en. 
titled **An Act to carry into eflect the Convention 
between the United States and his Majesty, the 
King of the two Sicilies, concluded at Naples on the 
fourteenth day of October, one thousand eight hun. 
dred and thirty.two.'* 

By the President of the United States of America, 

A Proclamation. 
Whereas, a Convention between the Government 
of the United States of America, and his Majesty, 
the King of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, to ter- 
iDinate the realamations of said government for the 
depredations inflicted ufion American Commerce, by 
Murat, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
was concluded and signed at Naples, on the four, 
teenth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty.two ; which Con- 
vention is word for word as follows: 
Convention between the Government of the Uni. 
ted States of America and his Majesty the 
King of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, to 
terminate the reclamations of said govern, 
ment, for the depredations inflicted upon 
- American Commerce by Murat, during the 
years 1809,' 1810, 1811, and 181«— 
. The Government of the United States of America, 
and His Majesty the King of the Kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, desiring to terminate the reclamations ad. 
vanced by said Government against his said Ma- 
jesty, in order that the merchants of the United 
States may be indemnified for the losses inflicted 
upon them by Murat, by the depredations, seizures, 
confiscations and destruction of their vessels and 
cargoes, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811 and 
1812, and his Sicilian Majesty desiring thereby to 
strengthen with tho said government of the United 
States and his aforesaid Majesty the King of the 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies, have, with one accord, 
resolved to come to an adjustment ; to efl*ectuate 
which they have respectively named and furnished 
with the necessary powerd, viz. the said Govern, 
ment of the United' States. John Nelson, Esquire, a 
citizen of the said States, and their Chari;' d'Aflaires 
near His Majesty the Kins of tho Kingdom of the 
two Sicilies ; and His Majesty His Excellency D. 
Antonio Maria Statello Prince of Cassaro Marquis 
oi Spaccafomo Count Statello, &c. d&c. &c., His 
said Majesty's Minister Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, &c. dss. who after the exchange of their 



I respective full powers found in good and due for<B» 
have agreed to the following articles :-^ 

Article 1st. — His Mejesty the King of the Kiag. 
dom of the two Sicilies, with a view to satisfy tlie 
aforesaid reclamations for the depredations, seques- 
trations, confiscations, and destruction of tb9 vessels 
and cargoes of the merchants of the United States^ 
(and fQr every expense of every kind wliatsoevsr 
incident to or growing out of the same) inflicted hf 
Murat during the year 1809, 1810, 1811, and W3, 
obliges himself to pay the sum of tWo miUioos om 
hundred and fifteen thousand Neapolitan ducats to 
the government of the United States; aeven thou- 
sand six hundred and seventyoiine ducats, part there. 
of, to be applied to re.imburse the said GoTemoMiic 
for the expense incurred by it, in the traaspofta. 
tion of American seamen from the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, during the year 1810, and the residiie ta be 
distributed amongst the claimants by the said Go- 
vernment of the United Ststes in such manner, and 
according to such rules as it may prescribe* 

Article 2d. — 'The sum of two imllioDs one hia. 
dred and fifteen thousand Neapolitan ducats agiaed 
on in article the 1st, shall be paid in Naples* ianin 
equal insulments of two hnndred and thirtyJhs 
thousand ducats and with interest thereon, at (hs 
rate of four per centum per annum, to be ealenlalel 
from the date of the interghange oif the raUfieatisB 
of the Convention, until the whole sum ohallliepai^ 
The first instalment shall be payable twelve monAs 
after the exchange of the said ratifications, and ibe 
remaining instalments, with the interest, sucGcaaive. j 
ly, one year after anodier. The said payments shall I 
be made in Naples into the hands of such pensaar * 
shall be duly authorued by the Goveromant of the i 
United States to receive the same. 

Article 3d. — The present Convention shall be rt : 
tified, «ind the ratifications thereof shall be eysh>n ! 
ed in this capital, in the space of eight months ftsn | 
this date, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof the parties above named have re 
spectively subscribed these articles, and thereantc 
afiixed their seals. 

Done at Naples on the fourteenth day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty two. ^ 

Jomv Nblsom. 'I1..S.] 

And whereas the said Convention has been duly 
ratified, on both parts, and the respectiTe ratifiea. 
tions of the same were exchanged at Naples, ea the 
eighth day of June, one thoussnd eight hnndfsd and 
thirty.three, by Aususte Davezac, <m the part of 4m 
United States, and uie Prince of Cassaro on the pan 
of the King of the kinadom of the two Sicilies. 

Now therefore be it Known, that I, Andrew laek- 
son. President of the United States, have ciil sd 
the said Convention to be made public, to tbe end 
that the same and every clause and article tbelaef 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faidi by the 
United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hind«4 
<ind caused the seal of the United Statea to be af^ 
fixed. • 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-se. 
venth day of August, in tbe year of om 
Lord, one thoussnd eight hundred ud 
thirty.three, and of the Independeaee ef 
the United States, the fifty.eighth. 

AifDaaw jACKsoir. 
fiy the President : 

Louis MoLanb, Secratafy of State. 1 




Important Law. — ^We republish the following law. 
Its importance, however absurd it may be deemed— 
and we certainly so deem it ourselves— requires tbat 
as much publicity as possible should be given to it, 
it goes into eflect on the 29th of October next. 

An act to prevent persons from transacting bu 

under fictitious names — ^passed April 29, 1633. 

The People of the State of New York, represe 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§ 1. No person shall hereafter transact 
in the name of a partner not interested in his fi: 
and where tlie designation ** and Company** or *' 
Co.** IS used, it shall represent an actual partner 
partners. 

. § 2. Any person oflending against the provi 
of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, be dee 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a 
not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

§ 3. This act shall be published by the 
of State immediately, and shaH not take effect 
six months after its passage. * 

State of New York, Secretary's Office* 

This bill having been approved and sigiked 
Governor of this State on the 29th of April, 
do hereby certify thit the same became a law 
daiei Joitic A. Dix, Scarctaryt 
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FOREIGN INTELtlGENGE. 



The packet ship United StaU»t from Liverpool^ 
hanga us London papers to and of tho 7th ult. Lis. 
bou fell Into the hands of Donna Maria's troops on the 
34th July, after a battle oo the preceding day on the 
opposite side of the Tagus, between the troops of 
Don Miguel and those of Donna Maria, in which the 
former were worsted. The next day the Duke de 
Cadmal and the rest of Don Miguers miniiters 
having abandoned Lisbon, the populace rose and 
proclaimed Donna Mana. ViUa Floi*9 troops cross- 
ed over the same afternoon. Admiral Napier and 
his fleet arrived on ^the 25th, and all was tranquil 
under the new rule. Oporto had resisted a 6erce 
attack of Marshal Bourmont ; and the question, if 
left to Portuffuese decision alone, mav be considered 
as settled m favor of Henna Maria, We see nothing 
but rumor as to any interference by Spain-^and nothing 
authentic respecting the transporting of troops from 
England to Portugal, though the London Exchange 
was all in agitation on the 6th because the Admirality 
dad advertised for fiee traneparte of 300 (ene eaek! 

The Spanish Ambassador at Lisbon, Cordova^ was 
taken fighting with the Miguelites, and. released un 
conditionally by the , victors. 

Miguel, it was surmised, would endeavour to 
escape to England. Other accounts are that he was 
off for Spain. At any rate he was noiuapparent. 

We give the following very characteristic extract 
of a letter frqm Mr. George Fitch, Lieutenant of the 
hits schooner Eugenie, dated River Tagus, July 25 : 

'* I write this on board what was formerly Don 
Miguel's jracht. I took her yesterday with this sin. 
gle arm and a musket and bayonet. 

** A mob of 30 people released me from the infer. 

nal prison where I have been confined, with little 

food, for the last month. When I got into the street 

the people carried uie on their shoulders, and want. 

ed me to head them, which I did ; their numbers 

were small* hut I soon iucressed them by releasing 

lU the prisoners. I then armed with broomsticks 

those who eould^ get nothing better. I had myself a 

beautiful weupon, a cruw.bar. We fiew like fire, 

shouting * Vive Donna Maria,' through the streets 

to Fort St. John, mounting 12 large gunsr I killed 

■the sentinel, and we forced the gates i^ud took pos« 

ssession of the battery. I then felt like a god, I 

.had 500 men at my command ready to shed the blood 

', of tyranny. We loaded the guns, forced the arse. 

nal and found 3,000 btimd of erms, all new. There 

were m^y eoldiera.in the mob. I ordered them to 

form, HUd get jmo marching order, which they didf 

and I served out ball partridge. We gaye tho com, 

nmnd of th^ fort to ^n aid officer, and telling him 

10 keep a good look out, I marched through Lis. 

boa with my army, and a band of music playing 

t^e Constitutional llymn. The English Admiral 

fired a grand salute to our f}ag. The troops from 

the A^lg^rvee arrived on the opposite side of the river 

the day before the revolution, and had a very smart 

^tion. The Puke of Terceira came over yesterday 

(U 2 o'clock, with 1,000 troops, and took possession 

of the city ; he knew me the moment he siw me, 

and shook hands with me." 

LolmoN, AuoosT 6. — City, half past four, the city 
never^aa in such a state of excitement, as at pre. 
lent. Government has just issued a notice for ves. 
tela to act as tenders for three months certain. An 
order has just been posted at Lloyd's, for two trans 
potts to be got ready immediately, to convey troojjs 
(it is said 3000) to Portugal, as it is supposed. It is| 
said that Spain has sent forces to assist the Miguel, 
ite eause. 

In England, the bill removing the civil disabilities 

of the Jews was thrown out in the House of Lords — 

though supported by Lord Bexley and the Lord 

Chaaeellor — ^by a vote of 104 against 54 for the bill. 

The Archbishop of Canterbufy, the Bishop of Lon. 

"don, and th*e Clergy generally, (the Archbishop o 
Dublin voted (ot. it) — the Duke of Wellington and 
the whole Tory party {opposed it — Lord Grey was 
absent, and was understood as not wishing the bill 
to be considered a government measure. 

, A dreadful account is ^ven in the papers, whicn 
we have not room tojpubh^, of the destruction by fire 
of tlie Hihemia, bound to Van Dieman's Land, with 
$3^ passehg^rs, of whom only %3 were saved. 

fAui9f Aero. j3.-^The ibllowing appears in the Joitr. 



nal de ^ailkforti which we received to-day by 
ezpreltaB t^^ 

It is with deep indignation that we learn, by let. 
ters from the Russian frontiers, that another attempt 
at assassination has been made on the person of the 
Emperor Nicholas, which happily wail discovered a 
short time before the day appointed for its execution. 

We received at the same time a letter from Wis. 
baden, of the date of the 30th of July, which con- 
taina the following particulars : — 

Some strangers, who have recently arrived at 
Frankfort from the North, are uncertain whether the 
Emperor Nicholas will go to Germany. According 
to their account the Russian Government is far from 
having got hold of all the accomplices of the con. 
splracy which was formed against the life of the 
monarch. It.is said that, in consequence of the search 
caused by the projected attempt, it was discovered 
that great quantities of powder had been purchased at 
Riga, with which the conspirators intended to charge 
a mine, situated in tbe great road between Peters, 
burgh and Wilna, and to set fire to it at tlie very mo- 
ment the carriage of the Emperor should pass. 



Latbk FROM New Grenada. — By the brig Eliza, 
both, Capt» Briggs, arrived last night from Carthage 
na, we received on official account signed by the Go. 
vemor of that place, stating that he had received in 
iormation of the discovery by the President of a 
conspiracy at Bogota on the night of the 23d July. 
Measures were immediately taken by him to ar. 
rest those concerned in it. (Colonel Jose Manuel 
Montoya, military chief of the province, was or. 
dered to apprehend an individual named Arjo- 
na, whose previous conduct -had given cause to 
suspect him. While conducting Aijona to prison, 
Montoya was assassinated by him in the etreet. — 
His accomplices, sixty in number, thinking their 
plans discovered, that night fled from the capi 
tal on the road to Tunja. lliey were, however, 
all made prisoners by the Governor of that place, 
with the exception of five individuals, on the 26th. 
Among the number was the above named Aijona. 
And order was again restored. 

Oapt. Briggs states that a misunderstanding had 
arisen between one of the authorities of Carthagena 
and the French Consul, M. Barrot, who was in con. 
sequence confined in prison, but his liberation was 
momentarily expected. A French schooner of wsr 
was in the harbor-on the point of sailing for Martin, 
ique, with the ratification ot a treaty of commerce 
which had been concluded between New Grenada and 
France. — [Journal of Commerce.] 
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llfISCEI.LANY. 



The Duchess of Abrantes, in her Memoirs, speak, 
ing of the attachment of Napoleon to the young and 
promising son of his brother Louies introduces upon 
pne occasion tbe Emperor as telling the young prince 
his nephew tue following story. It is a new version 
of an affecting caustrophe, familiar to all our readers 
through the beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans, on the 
death of young Caeahianca^ and is translated for our 
columns by literally one of our ** most youthful 
readers." 

[For thb Nrw.York Amkrican.] 

Mr. Editor — If the enclosed, translated by one of 
your most youthful readers, be deemed worthy of 
a place in your valuable journalf U will gratify 

E« S.- K. 
CASABTANCA. 

One day they were at Sl Cloud, and the Emperor 
was telling a very interesting story, which he related 
with that power of voice and looks, which I have 
never seen, excepting in him. The young prince 
was at first seated on the knees of the Empress, but 
at length he slipped gently off, and came and placed 
himself before the Emperor, looking full in his 
face with his large blue eyes, animated with an ex. 
pression truly admtrable-^they were sparkling sap. 
phires. His little bosom heaved* and it was evident 
that he suffered with his emotion. The Empeipr was 
relating a tale fitted to touch the heart of a child 
happily endowed. I have before aoticed, I think, 
the talent he had for story-telling, and the taste he 
displayed in it. lie often, for rexampltt, altered a 
little the truth, to increase the interest and 'efiTftOt. 
But on that evemng, it wasitptieed -that nothing waa 
added : it was so judged by bis om emotion. -He re; 
lated a naval battle, and, like Homer, he raised* his 
voice above the waves : he made the cannon roar, 
and the dying groan. He placed you upon the deck 
of a vessel, the planks of which, stained with bloodt 
and covered with bodies, began to complain under 



the action of the fire, of which a thousand tongues, 
of all colors, pierced through the hatches, and as^ 
cended encircling along the masts and yards. That 
vessel which a few hours l»efore, lorded it royally in 
the harbor of Aboukir. and presented more than fi\t 
hundred human beings, full of life and strength, on 
its deck, was deserted, and all those that had not 
been wounded by the bullets of the enemy, hastened 
to escape from certain death, by throwing themselves 
in the sea, and gained the shore by swimming. A 
single man yet stood there, his arms crossed on fafs 
broad chest. His features soiled with blood, black 
Mrith powder and smoke, he looked with saddened 
eyes on another man still breathing, lying at his feel; 
having both his legs carried aWay, and losing both 
his blood and his life, without uttering a complaint; 
He thanked God, on the contrary, for having taken 
him from this world. His dying eyes were raised 
to look on the flsg of republican France. A few steps 
distant from the dying man, wae a young boy of about 
fourteen, dressed in blue, and without any mark of 
distinction. A small sword was by his side, and ■ in 
his sailor belt were two pistols. He looked at tbo 
dying man with an expression of profound despaiiy 
but at the same. #ine with a resignation which indi. 
cated that he too had done with life. That vessei 
was L'Orient^-.the dying man was Casablanca, com. 
manding the Admiral vessel on the expedition to 
^Syp^ <^i^cl the young boy was the son of the veteran 
chief. 

* Save that child V said the Captain to the Quarter^ 
Master — ^ save yourselves, both of you. There is 
yet time. Leave the old sailor to die by himself. He 
is now no more than a damaged old cartridge.* -.. 

*■ Advance not !* said the Midshipman, waving his 
hand towards him ; save yourself. For me, my place 
is here ; I will not leave my father.* 

* My son,* said the dying father, casting a look on 
that noble child — a look, filled with all the joy that 
can animate the heart of k father — ' my son, I com. 
mand you to go !* 

At that moment a fearful crash was heard among 
the planks of the vesseU The flames gamed. the 
mastery — a horrible explosion announced the fate of 
the victim of that dreadful day, that of the L*Orient. 
Already the planks were burning under their feet. 
The Quartcr.Master for one moment felt an emotion 
of fear. His eyes glanced towards the shore, scarce^ 
ly two hundred fathoms off, for, (said th^ Empe. 
ror) Admiral Brueys, the wretched man fought 
where be was embayed— -that emotion, so natu. 
ral to every man anxious to preserve life, was 
but transient. He resumed his indifferent attitude, 
only his eye twinkled as he looked at the young boy ; 
and upon a sign from the dying father, he again at>. 
tempted to force him away ; but the youth present, 
ing one of his pistols, threatened to lay him dead at 
his feet if he persisie^. 

^ I should, and will4emain,* he exclaimed. * Save 
yourself, and may Heaven preserve you — you have 
no time to lose.* , - 

Another crash, which burst from the bottom of the 
hold like a profound groan, made the sailor shudder. 
His eye turned to the magazine : the flames were on 
the point of reaching it. A few minutes more, and 
it would be too late. The youth felt all that that look 
implied, and throwing himself down by the side of 
his father, he encircled him in his arms—* Go,' he 
cried to the Quarter. Master. * Father, bless me.* 

These wore the last 'words the sailor heard. He 
sprang into the sea, and airetched for the shore ; but 
he had not made many strokes before the L'Orient 
blew up with a fearful explosion. He was still so 
near that he was covered by the nails and fragments 
torn from^e ship in her last agony. He was taken 
up by the people on shore, was conveyed to head, 
quarters; and, added the Emperor, it was he that told 
us of the sublime devotedness of the young Casabian. 
* What should I do in the world,* said he, * when 



ca. 



his father again pressed him to go. ' You are dying — 
the navy is dishonored.* 

It was a noble boy, pursued the Emperor. His 
death is the more to be regretted, as possibly he 
might have surpassed the Duguay Thouins, and the 
Duquesnes. I always remeniber with pride thtt he 
was of my family. 

But it was a curious spectacle to remark the conn, 
tenance of the young Napoleon — ^his large blue eyes 
fixed on the Emperor with an avidity which it is. 
impossible to describe. And when his uncle had 
finisbpd, he approached him, and getting on his knee, 
he said to him — Is it true, what you have been say* 
inp^T What do you wish to know for? Because I 
will pray to God for that young boy and his father, 
answered the young Prince. 

The Emperor was touched. He raised his nephew . 
end embraced him. And yon, too, said he, you wilt 
be a brave and a good boy. 
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Tli« Troy f r«u U puUishiog a Miiet 4>f tottcrt 

iboa Mr. Ball, a f entl«niaD who formed one of the 

party that crowed the continent a year or two aince, 

for the purpose of eettltog on the ehoree of the Pa. 

oifie. We raake a few extracts : 

'Fa€€ •/ the Country Wtst of the ^>cky Moun- 
totfie.— One immense priarie extends from the moun. 
tains, with the exception of scattering trees, of the 
pinus genus, (mostly of the mountains,) to the Falls 
of the Col*imbia. Along the streams are willows, 
and oft- n rank grass, but as you recede from them, a 
thin crop of rank grass and shrjbbery succeeds, and 
Ihs soil generally becomes barren. At the Falij 
comneaces a growth of oak, ano at tide water, a 
ihiek growth of lofty trees of different kinds ; still 
the prevailing character of the country is prairie un. 
til yott get nigh the coast, where the growth of ve. 
getablea of all kinds is enormous. 

The Climate of Oregon, — Here the farmer has not 
fo labor half the summer and all tlie winter to pro. 
Tide for hie animala — he i^ not compelled to fence 
and plough and sow his seed in one or two short 
months— he ploughs, and his cattle graze the whole 
year. The settlers in this valley have already raised 
one crop ; which succeeded well. They have a few 
eattle, horses, and hogs, all of which are in goo.d or. 
der, without any feeding through the winter. Al. 
though we are in the latitude of Montreal, the farm. 
ers have been ploughing since January, the vei^eta. 
Ues in the garden have remained uninjured through 
the winter. In favorable situations the grass is al. 
ready springing up. On the Wallameth, I saw two 
woeks ago, alders and willowain bloorn, and leaving 
ovt. Sifawberries and brier busheit had continued 
green through the winter. Crops that are put in the 
ground as late as July, yield a plentiful harvest. 
There is a vast difference in the tenipenture on the 
two sides of the Continent. Here the summers are 
loBji and fine, and everything can be raised, that can 
be raised with you, or even in Virginia. I have al. 
ready spoken of the vine and the peach : tobacco has 
also been tried, and with success. 

During Noveipber, Fahrenheit ranged at from 49^ 
to 56^. One half of that month was as bright wea. 
tfaeras any I ever saw ; during that time there wo8 
usually a white frost a very night. I am informed 
there fell that month 4 1.2 inches rain. In Decern- 
bar 5 inches ; frost but two or three times ; thermo. 
meter in the morning at 40^ at noon from 40 to 5U^ ; 
raia from the S. and S. E. East and north wmds 
always bring fair weather. Half of the month of Ja. 
Buary the weather was as cold as has been known 
in this region, there being a constant frost. At one 
time the thermometer ranged as low as 17^ ; at noon 
from 30 to 40*^. The Columbia rixer froze over, but 
•ho Wallameth did' not. During the rest of January, 
the weather was as usual ; there fell but one inch of 
rain. This month- rFebruary) has been cloudy part 
of Che time. There have been what yeu would call 
April showers, but the amount of rain that has fallen 
if not greet. We have had frost a few times, though 
in the morning the thermometer has usually stood at 
4/O^t and^t noon at 50^. Nigh the ocean, it is saidt 
it Bover freezes. 

VtlUy of the Multnomah. — This week I have re. 
turned irom an excorsiou up the River Multnomah 
Of Wanameth. It is far from the stream laid down 
on your maps, for its most distant source Is not 
probably more than 200 miles in a direct course from 
itf mouth. Its general course is South and is fed by 
a number of brancnes from the 8now Mountains a). 
ready spoken of, and a ridge running not farfn>m the 
eoast on the West. The river at one point approaches 
within fifty or sixty miles of the sea. 

Tlie valley of the Multnomah m^y be two hundred 
miles in length and fifty in breadth, and a beautiful 
valley it appears from what I have seen of it. Ex- 
toneive plains well clothed with grass, interspersed 
throughout with oaks crowned with misaletoe and 
lofty firs and pines, altogether presenting great facili. 
tiol f^r settlers. The soil is generally fertile, though 
ptrhaps not equal to some on the Mississippi and 
Ohio. Its quality however, I should think, through 
the whole of it, will average with respect to fertility 
a^d the aspeei of its surface, the lands of New. 
SD|land. 

wherein then, do you a«k« consista itf advanuges 
«->I answer in climate^ 

White Reoiiitnte^^Ton Van Couyer is the general 
depot of tho Hudson*! Bay Company, West of the 
nfouQtaine. An express arrives and departs from 
thie olsca on^ a yeer, for Hudson's Bay, and a »o 
for Montreal. A ship arrives annually from England. 
Boliides, they have three smaller veasele employed 
in trading akngtha coast, and In carrying lupplies 
10 At fit^ TO tha aiorth* along tho eoga t, iii4 



aleo far inland, thoy have several poets. In abort, 
their operations-— trapping aiul trading for furs, are 
extended from California to the Pole. You are 
d.>obilesa aware of the long etaading of ihis company 
-— ite great wealth and extended operations over a 
region of country but little known to any but them, 
eelvcs. 

The gentlemen of the company aopear generally 
intelligent, especially Mr. McLnughlin, who' is the 
acting Governor. Governor Simpson himself is at 
'present : t Hudson's B^y. There is also residing 
jhere a Mr. Douglass, a naturalist ;• but apprehending 
they might be a little jealOue «i' impai^ring their hard 
earned intelligence about this region of country, I 
have not felt myself tree to make many inquiriea. 

It ia seven years since they commenced an estab. 
lishmeut here, and having found it very expensive to 
furnish the number of persons they employ with 
provisions from England, "or elsewhere, they have 
been mduced to fro quite extensively into agricul. 
tural pursuits. Mr. Mc^jaughlin, having obtained a 
few cnttle from California, has increased them to| 
about 400. He raised the last year about 1900 
bushels of wheat, barley, peas, Indian com, potatoes, 
and garden vegetables. This ye&r he if extending 
his operations. Fruit trees have been planted ; 
among the rectthe vine and the peach. They have 
sheep and hogs. Their horees they obtain from the 
Indians. The pursuit of agriculture seems to pros, 
per well in their hands, though begun with diflirul. 
ty. Mr. McLaughlin encouraged a few men (some 
of whom csme out here with Mr. Astor'e concern) 
to eettle on the Multnomah, where, as I said, I in. 
tend , also to settle. He haa liberally engaged to 
lend me a plough, an axe, oxen, cow, Slc. 



Probuble Diffueton of Original Popvielioii •— Eve 
ry system of heathen mythology had its origin in tho 
corruption of patriarchial worship before tho disper 
sion at Babel. There the whole family of man was 
Icollected in the descendoma of Noah's three sons. 
Shorn, Ham, and Japhet ; ano tliencp, at that time, 
.they were ec>ittered abroad by the hand of God, over 
the world. Japhet colonized the whole of Europe ; 
'all those porthem regions called Turtary and Sibe- 
' ria ; and, in process of time, by the easy passnge of 
'Beh ring's Straits, the entire continent of Amerius. 
His son Gomer seemselearly to have been the father 
of those who were originally called Gomerians; andi 
by slight variations, were afterwards termed Coma.' 
riana, Cimmerians, Cymbri, Cumhri, Cambr:, and 
Umbri ; and, in later years, Celts, Gauls, and Gaels.) 
These exteiided themselves over the regioiis nonh^ 
of Armenia and lUctriana ; thence over nearly all 
Europe, and first planted Britain and Ireland. Ma». 
gog, Tubal, 'and Mesech, as we learn from Ezekiel, 
dwelt far to the north of Judea, and became the an., 
cestors of the Sclavonic or Sarmatian families; (he 
name of Magog atill exiating under the appellations' 
of Moffli, Monguls, and Mongolians ; those of Tubar 
and Mesech, in Tobolski, Moschici, and Moacow 
and Moscovites: Madai was father of the Medes, 
and Javan of the original inhabitants of Greece, 
where we may trace the names of his sona Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodsnim, in Elis, Tarsus, 
Cittium, and Dodona. The posterity of Shem were 
confined to Southern Asia; founding by his sons 
Elam, or Persia, Ashor, or Assyria, a province of 
Iran, or Great Aasyrian empire of Nimrod, whoee 
Bon Cush appears to have subdued these descendants 
of Shem. Arphaxad became the father of tho He. 
brewB and other kindred nations ; his descendant 
Peteg founded Babylonia ; and Joktan, stretching 
far towards the east, probably became the father of 
the Hindoos. Ophir, one of the eons of Joktan, Is 
often mentioned in the Scrtpture-as dwelling in a 
land of gold, to which voyages were made by ships 
Issuing from the Red Sea. aiid sailing eastward ; Wt 
Elam and Cuah occupied the whole sea coast of Per. 
sia, as far as the Indus. This, therefore, brings us 
to the great peninsula of Hindostan tor the eeat of 
Ophir. Lud, the fourth aon of Shem, ia presumed 
to be the founder of Lydia ; and Aram, the fifth, 
the father of Mesopotamia and Syria, if am was at 
first mixed with Bhcm throughout Southern Asia, 
and became the sole occupant of Africa. Of his 
sons, Cush became the founder of Iran, or Central 
Asia, the great Assyrian empire, and the progeni. 
tor of all those called Cushim, Cushas, Cuths, Goths, 
Scy hs, Scou, or G<iuls. Mizraiuf peopled Egypt ; 
Phut, the western fronttor of Egypt, and thence 
passing weet and south, spread over the greater part 
of Africa ; and Canaan, it is well known, peopled 
tho tract a terwards inhaHited by the leraelites.^^ 
Tnus, it ie said, was the world peopled ; and that 
it waa thus peopled, we learn not only from Moses, 
but from profena writers ; and find both accounts 
ooAfinaod hy obuadaot o videaco ia th« noaBerii 



traditions, language, and oocupance of tho diffcrmH 
races at the present day. Sir William Joaaa fonai 
only three great original languages to exist— Arabic^ 
Sclavonic, and Sanacrit ; and theae three all issue 
from one point. Central 4sia, whence, by conaenC 
of the moet ancient records and traditions of the 
great primeval nations, their original aneoatoa 
spread. — [Howi t'a History of Priestcratt.J 

Man^e Bttdy a Machine. -^fiow grant that meal's 
body ia a machine, where are the poiota of reoiet. 
nnce? are they not in the, ground he atanda vpoal 
This leada ua to inquire by what propeny we stand. 
Is it by the weight of the body, or, in other words, 
is it by the attraction of the earth 7 The terms at. 
traction, or gravitation, lead at once to the philose. 
phy oi the question. We stand becaosa iko bei^ 
has weight, and a resistance, .in proportion to the 
matter of the animal frame, and the magnitude ol 
the globe itself. We wait not at present to obeerve 
the adjustmem of the strength of the frame, the re. 
«ifltance of the bones, the elasticity of the joims, 
and the (X)wer of the muscles to the weight of the 
whole. Our attention is directed to the relations 
which the frame haa to the earth we are placed upon. 
• « ♦ By such considerations we are led to con- 
template the human body in ite diflerent relations. 
The magnitude of the earth determines the atrength 
of our bi>nes, and the power of our muscles ; so 
must the depth of the atmosphere determine the coo. 
duct of our fluide, end tne resistsnce of .onr blood 
vessels; the common act of breathing, the traaapira 
tion from the surfaces, must bear relation to the 
weight, moisture, and temperature of the medium 
which surrounds us. 

A moment's reflection on these facta proves to na, 
that our body is formed wiib a just corre^ondcnce 
to sN these external influencea. — ^[Sir C. Beil's 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand.] 

JLeee of Ufe. — ^There is an indescribable some- 
thing that ties us to life, F r this purpoeo it is not 
neceesary that we shjuld be happy. Though our 
life he almost without enjoyment, wc do not consent 
to part with it. Without going to the extreme of 
Mfecenas, who said, * though my hand, my loot, 
'my hip, should refuse to do their functions, though 
I should have a mountain on my back, and my teeth 
be loosed in their sockets, nay, nail me, if you wd], 
upon a cross, still I desire to live :" without this, 
there is nevertheless a sentiment that stirs within as, 
that produces an undcfinable aversion to the tbonght 
of ceasing to be, *' to lie in cold oblivion and to rot.* 
It wae this that inaptred Robinson Crusoe, or who- 
ever was his actual prototype, and every shipwrsck. 
ed mariner, when he has found himself thrown on s 
eoast without human inhabitants. It ia a drsaiy 
tbing to be cut off trom the society* of fellowe and 
the accommodations of civilized life. We should 
almost expect an individual eo circumstanced, le 
climb a neighboring promontory, and cast himself 
back into the element from which he had boon res. 
cued. But it is not so. He looks round, and begins 
to collect the fragments and broken planka of the 
vessel in which he had been embarked. Ho is like 
the wretch who watches a dying flame. He gathers 
together every combustible material that offers ic» 
self to his view, that he may detain the coleetial n» 
eiter. Jie casts about and considers ho.w ha may 
supply himaelf with nourishment and aholtor. He 
meditates perseveringly, and oounu up all bit re- 
sources. He shrinks from no Isbor. Ho ie apimlled 
by no privations. Life, life is the inexplioaUo tUnc 
we cling to ; and however we may pretend to had 
it cheap and to brave death when at a distanee, wo 
all of us, with very few exceptions, and thoao aria* 
ing from a preternatural tension, verify the apoph« 
thegm of the Scripture, '*Skin for skin, yoa, all 
that a man hath will he give for his life.** Too mind 
oi man bends itself after a short struggle to tho yoko 
of necessity. ** Thing! without all remedy,** are 
found to be ** without regard.** We shut ouraelvoa 
up within the compass of possibilities, and beoomo 
reconciled to what cannot be avoided. Thoro are 
indulgences without which a man thinks he eaanot 
live ; there are benefits that seem to conatituto tho 
core and soul of our eitstence ; but, when thooo can 
no longer be had, we make the best of what ia etiU 
within our feach.^Gjdwia's Delorain.] 

Seneibility of the Skin,-^The fuller the eonaldor. 
at ion which we give to this subject, the mora con* 
vincinc; sre th<* proofs that the painfiil eensibiHiy of 
the skin is a benevolent provision, making us mrm 
to those injuries which, but for thie quality of tko 
nervous syeiom, would bmiao and doetroy iho iotonu 
al and vital parts. In pursuing tho inquiry, wo loots 
with much ioioreat Umi wbt ■ tlie boaost Jotaii^ tai 
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•McliMi'a t ibr who, wintiwing thssa tnstanc«a dP 
iUCBilbllity, w^ld not Eoaelud* titu ^b* ptru were 
4M«M'«f MMttba? Bui whan we iak« iba true 
philmophtotl, «Dd I mi)' «*y Uia religioua, via 
lh« aubjacl, and conaidsr thai pain U nut an avil. 
^T*M f«r banaTaleot purpoaas and tor aome iniport. 
m at4«a(, wa ahould be anwillinK (o lerminau tb« 
iBTMtintion hare. In tha firai place, we muat pa 
Aaiva that if ■ aaoaibiliir aimilar w that of ibe Ai 
kaidbaaa gi*ati to tbaae Inlarnal paru, it moat have 
ramainad uDBzeTciaed. Had ibeji baan made aenai. 
U*- m priokins ind bumiag, ibar would have poa 
Mated aqualily wbicfa would aaMthaTa baan uae- 
liili ainea Uo auch injurie* can reach them; or se- 
ver without warning baiDg raceivad through ihc 
•enMbitiir of the rtiu- 6ui, funher, if wa " ' 
that Moaibilitf to paio ia a benevnlant proriaion, 
ta baatowed lor the purpoae of warning ua to avoid 
•ocb violeooe aa would affect the fuactioDa or uaa o 
the pana, we may jrct inqaire whether on; injury eai 
MBchlhete inianul paru without Ihe aenaibility o[ 
tto akte beini eicitad. Now, of ihia there can be du 
daubt, for they am aubject to apra'n and ruptuia, and 
•hoclta, without the akin being implicated in ihe ac. 
eUent. If we have been cunect in our' inference, 
Ibere abould ba a proviaion to guide na in iba lafe 
asereiae ofihe linbai and notwithaiandiag what baa 
baon •pptrcQily demoaatrated ol tha ioaanaibility o( 
thaaainianialparta, they maat poaaoa* an appropn. 
•ta aanaibility, or it would imply an inpetfeciion.- 
Haw eonaiataai, iban, and beautifal ia the 4iatribi 
tienaf Iheqaality of life! Tba aenaibiliiy to pa: 
variea with the function of iba part. Tha akinia «< 
dawad with aenaihility to every poaaible injurion* 
inpreaaion which may ba loada upon it. But had 
thia kind end degree of panaibility been made 
vernal, we ahonid have bean racked with pain in 
canunoa motionaofthe body; the mere weight of one 

Carton aiwtheT, or the molioa of the joint, would 
ave been attended with thai degree of auffaring 
which we eiperience in uaing or walking with an 
inflamed limb. But oo the other hand, haiTlbe deep, 
at part* poaaeated no aenaibiliiy, wo ahoutd have had 
M guide in our eierliona. Tbey have a aenaibiliiy 
limitud lo the kindof injaiy which ii ia poaaible maj 
taaeli them, and which teachea ua what we can di 
wkh Impsnily. If nrereap fiom too great a height 
«r c»rry too great a burthen, or aiiampt to inCerropl 
a body whoaa impatut ia to great for ua, we are 
wam«d af tha danger aa affactaally by lliia internal 
•antiluUty, aa wa are of the approach nf a ahatp point 
or a bnt iron to iha akin.— {Sir C. Ball'a Sridgawater 
Traaciae on the Haad-j 
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At Newburyport, Ma«. SOtb alt. Daald Foaler, Eiq. Naval 
Officer of the port, aged 71 yean. ^ .- 

Also, on TburMiay moroing last, JoRfft in^hot mm of Gotonle 
John Anderson, U.B. A., aged three years and etgbt months.— 
4 KDetroit Jonr. and Adv.] 

AtNew Orleans, August 13th, Dr. Usbixa Clauk, fhrmeriy 
of Philadelphia. 

At Havana, August 3d, of n fever, AMDaaw EwtBLi^ ma^ 
of the scliooner Wanderer, and Samobl Tarbill, seaman.of 
do both belonged to Camden, Mahie. # 

At Texas, on the 29th July last, Maky, eldeat daughter of 
Capt. Henry Au8tin,late of this city, in the I7th year of her age 

In Liverpool, on the 31st July, after an illness of six houca, 
Mr. JoHMM'DowALL, a partner of the hou8e of Andrew M*I>ow- 
all lb Co. of Charleston, S. C. Mrs M*Do«raU had taken pa»> 
sage to sail next day in the line eldp South Anieripa, Uk New 
York. He was accompanied to Liverpool by his cousin. Dr. 
Porter. Itis thought that tliey had partaken too freely of fhiit 
the day previous. Mr. M*Dowall was taken sick at 3 o*c!oefc in 
the morning, and died at 9. Dr. Porter was taken ill the 
day, and died the following morning. 



HAILWAT IROir. 

1 Flat Ban fat 

Nlneiy-five tons ot 1 inch by i inch, ( Itngthsoi Utol4 

300 do. U do. I do. ] feei counter sunk 

40 do. l{ do. i do. I holes, ends ctti at 

aoO do. a do. I do< ; an angle of 46 de- 

800 do. 'H do. \ do. I grees with spU. 

soon expected. [ dog plates, oaito 

j to suit. 
850 do. of Ed|^ Rails of 86 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

The kbove will be sold ft'ee of duty, to State Ooveraments, 
and Incorporated Govemmeius, and tbe Drawback laken in 
paripaymenu A. k O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Ralls, Chalra, 
Pins, Wedges. Spikes, and Spltoing Plates, in use, both in ihta 
country andOreat Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed lo 
examine them. a3 4meowr 






Average tempentore of the week, 71®. 



POETRY. 



AUGUST. 

Swe«t aabbath of the year.! 

While eremog-lighta decay, 
Thy parting atepa methinks I lieftr 

Steal from the world away ! 

Amid thy ailent bowers 

Tie aad but sweet to dwell ; 
Where falling leavea and drooping flowera 

Aruttnd iiie breathe &reweil. 

Along thy aonaet skiea 

Their glories melt in shade ; 
And, like the thmga we fondly prise, 

Seem loveli0r aa they fiide. 

A deep and crimaon streak 

Thy dying leaves disdoae ; 
Aa on oonswnption'a waning cheek, 

'Mid rain, blooms the rose. 

Thy scene each vision bringa 

Of beauty in decny ; 
Of fiur and early fiMud things. 

Too eiqiiiaite to stay ; 

Of joys that come no more ; 

Of flowera whoae bloom is fled ; 
Of iaieweila wept upon the shore ; 

Of friends estranged or dead ; 

Of all that now may s6em 

To Memory's tearfhl eye 
The vaniahad beauty of a dream. 

O'er which we gaze and sigh. 



[I^esi the Lomitm Cntrt JmnuJ.] 
SHE 18 NO MORE ! 

The toae upon her cheek was red, 
A«4, oii its Mthless tint relying. 

Though languor caaie and vigor fled, 
Weeould not think that she was dying ! 

We bore her to yon distant shore. 
. Where Amo rolls, a stream of gladness * 
But Alps and ocean, travftrsed o*er. 
But added sorrow to our sadness ! 

Devoted beauty ! on thy che«!k, 

Though deep Decay has placed her finger, 
StttI health imparts a glowing streak. 

And there, unblanched, her roses linger ! 

Thcte is no sorrow in thy slgl^* 
Like Hone, reposing on her anchor— 

Thine eye is brlf^t— thy cheek Is dry, 
Bttt*neath its vermeil tint, the canker ! 

So, when autumnal suos arise 
And Nature's radiant form Is brightest, 

Tbe groves dIspUy their richest dies, 
But withal while their leaves are brightest- 



MARRIAGES. 



Last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Gaoaoa H. Kxsaiii 
A. B., to Miss lA AKT Awn Ck>annAY; all of this city. a31* 
On Tursday momUic, by tbe Rev. Dr. M'Ebroy, BIr. Albbet 

A. DowNiMO, to Mlts Nancy Bt. John, both of this city. 
At Willtamsbargh, L. I., on Tuesday evening the 3d Instant 

by the Rev. Dr. Johnson, R. J. Wyckofp, merchant of N. York, 
to EiAA. Ann, daughter of Jordon Coles, Esq., of the former 
phtce. 

BBATHS. 

On Thursday morning, altera short illnefls, Wh. C. Bacbb, 
in the S9d year of his age. 

Oh Thursday morning, Anna Lydia, inftnt daughter of Rev. 
H. P. Tappan. 

On Friday, the 93d hist Elisabeth Gertrude, only daughter « if 
SeldonlluntingUMifOf Haddam, Conn., aged 8 months and 15 
days. 

Tbis morning, Baeah, wife of A. Woodotll. 

Yesterday, after an illness of six weeks, at the residence of 
his brother. No. 88 White street, Mr. Hbney Beoou, aged S6 
years, son of the Hon. P. C. Brooks, of Boston. 

On Sunday, Mathbw William, eldeat son of Wm. Btodart, 
aged 10 years. 

Last evening, of lingering consumption, at the Hotel of Ste- 
phen Holt, Esq. Mrs. Jbevsba 8. Holt, consort of Mr. Btephe 

B. Holt, and daughter of Mr. Cornelius Schuyler. 
On Sunday iitemoon, at 4 o'cloca, after a lingering illness, 

Mrs. Ann B. Maesh, wife of William Harsh, aged 31 years. 

On Tuesday morning, aAer a lingering Illness, in the 38tb 
year of her age, Mrs. Catbaeinb Clancby, wife of William 
Clancey. 

On Monday evening, (after a lingering illness, which was 
borne with Christian patience, and ternOnated with Christian 
hope,) Mrs. Catbabinb Clayton, wife ef Mr. Joel T. Q|ay- 
ton, in tbe 46th year of her ace. 

Drowned on Friday last, wthult. Mr. Sbwall H. Baeton, 
agedSB. 

This morning, in the S9d year of his age, Danul D., son of 
the Rev. Benj. llortinier. 

On Tuesday evening, the 3d instant, Elbahoe Bueoce, the 
inflnt daughter of Thomas B. Whitlock, aged 18 months. 

In this city, on Saturday, tbe Slat of August, Mrs. SaEah 
Beaoy, consort of Gen. H. Brady of tlie 17. S. Army, aged 55 
years. Tbe aympatbits of the whole community, the united 
testimony of that same community to the high moral qoalitii^ 
and rare virtues of the deceased, must furnish a rich consOlatiou 
to her venerable and afflicted husband, her children and imme- 
diate reUtions. As wife, motJier,or friend, she had few equals, 
ne superiors. The church, of which she was a bright ornament, 
can fix upon her life ana the moment of her death, as amony 
the most perfect illustrations of the power, the influence and 
value of tbeChristlaa religion.— iCoiiunuuicatetL] 

Another 9f the fetB lteeo/»t»om>t8 ^rac— This morning, Mr. 
John Johnson, aged 75 years and 4 numths. Uis illness was 
kmg, and severe. He entered the service of his country before 
he was 18 years old, and continued during the whole period of 
the Revolutionary struggle, evincing the most eantest desire for 
the cause of freedom. One of Uie oldest merchants of the city, 
hdhas sustained unUI death, an unreoroachable character, and 
teR * o his friends and sociay a valuable ezampleof perseverance 
and industry. 

In Brooklyn, September 3d, Mr. Tbohas IL Bicknbll, aged 
30 years. 

On Sunday morning, at Rrd Hook, after a short llmess, 
RNtLY Caeounb, the wife of Robert Tlllotson, Esq. and daugh- 
ter of the late Nicholas Gouverneur, of tbis city. ' 

In Westfleld, Massachusetts, on Sunday lost, Eli B. Ham- 
ilton, Esq. councellor at law. 

In Springfleld,Massaciiusetts, on Sunday last, Lol. Roswbll 
Lbb, aged 56. Col. L. has been for the last 18 years, the Su- 
perintendent of the National Armory 



KAII.ROAD CAR 'WHRBI^B AKD 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

K^ A1so« AXLES fumtohed and filled to wheels Complete, 
at Che Jeffersun Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Puierson, N.J. AM orders addressed, to the subscribers 
at Peterson, or60 Wall street, New* York, will be promptly al- 
lendfMl to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Al*o, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM k, OR08VEN0R. 



C9- VOIVMSKBTD * DURPXSBf of Palmyra, 
taeturert..of Raiinad Hop^, having removed their eaubitih- 
mvni 10 Hudson, under ibe name ot Dur/ce, May A Co, oflisiito 
■tfipply Rope of any required length (without splice) lorln- 
cUnad'pIanesof Railrvatisatihe shortest noiics, and deliver 
:bem in any of tbe principal cities in the United Sutcs. As to 
'.he quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. JB. Jervls.Enf. 
>1. ft U.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibal4U Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carboii- 
lale, Luxerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New*York, i 



January 39, 18391 
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TO RAILROAD OOMPAinKfl. 

£1- PROFESSOR RAPINESqUE, of Pliiladelphhi, win 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M'Adam roada. They will 
^ave ton milUons of money to be wasted on 1000 miles of iron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks and oouble tracks. Theae Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to have discovered 
them ever since 1883, by his caveats filed in the P«ent Office. 
Apply, post paid. Si R J M M A F 



' TO STSAKBOAT COMPAMIBR. 

ICF* PROFESSOR RAFINESqUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
:ii«i aurvicoB to render steamboats incombustible, and iioi liable 
10 shiK, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking aj^ainat 
^nsga, sawyers and rock^. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Tliose who 
aegtea this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, post f aid. 

81 R J M M tt F 



Ob Tuesday fliominf, the 3d instant, at Trinity Church, by 
tiK Rev. Or. Antfaoii, Mr. C. B. MiLUiE,to Saeah A., daughter 
of the bite PhiUp Verplanek, Esq., of Verptaock^a Point. 

Thia iBomiag, byibe Rev. Dr.Anthon, Oboeob A. Jaevis, »«..«.«..«■».» w. «».,.. w...,. .....»,.,. 

tmCAntAEixa Amslu, daughter of Samuel Jarvis, Esq. all of| | At Phllade^a, }*^}!^,^^^J!^^^f^^J^^\!^^.^ 

■ 



years, of tbewiD of Sleight A Robinson, printerfi, of this city 



INCOSIBUSTIBIflC ARCHITBCTURB. 

i3^ INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings ol 
all kinds devised or bulk in New.Yorfc, or any part of the 
(JuUed States, as chesp as any other combustible tmildlngs. 
.ictual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a sntall 
additional expense. | 

SHIPS of all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liabk to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of ANTIONIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. S. RAFINE8QUK, Prolesaor of Hist, and Nau 
Sciences, Chemint, Architect, lie. in Philadelphia, No. d0 North 
-ith street. A pamphlet given gratia. 

References in New-Yurlt.-*Mr. Minor, Editor of the &!«• 
phanics* Magazine ; Messrs. lluslilon & Asplnwall, Dr uggiiia. 

Editors in the city or country, copying this advertlaenient. 
will receive a commission on any coatraa procured by their 
means. SI RJMMfcF 

I FOR SAXKf 

i3r ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LKDOE— A Quaneily Journul, by Professor Rafinesque, of 
Ptiiikdeiphia, begun In the spring oflftSS, with wood cuu, Ac. 
dedicated in Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agrlcul* 
ture, 3ic. at orie dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, In S vote. 
with 100 plates, containing also tbo economical prsperiiea of 
)00 genera of American plants. $3. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art ofMaklnff 
Wraee, with 8 figures. Sii cents. 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO.l dolhir. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with 38agureB-.price SSda. 

H* Orders for these works, or any other of|Profbaaor Rafi- 
«iesqoe*a, received at this office. APtfJ M k F 
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V-VOBK, SEPTEMBER U 



Ituaoa and Owboo Railkqad. — We coi 
tiauft ID thia numbnr Ibe Report of the Engi 
neer of the Ithnca mid Ovrego Railroad. It i 
very lengthy, entering minutely into detnil of 
tho preliminary niid locating surveys, which, to 
many of vurrendeni, will probably be 
ing. It will be conliimed in our next. We also 
give a letter of reueiit dnta from John Rahdl, 
Esq., the Chief Etigineer, which ahows its af 
fairs to be in a very favorable condition, and the 
road in rapid progress townrus completion ; n 
we take thia occHsion to aay that, sanguine 
«n the anticipations of the friends of this road, 
they will be more than realized. Jt will be a 
great thoroughfare. 

We are gratiHed to learn that the New- York 
and Erie Railroad Company is organized by .an 
election of Directora and Officers, a list of 
whom is annexed. No period, surely, could 
be more fitting than the present for bringing 
fbrward this long contemplated and noble un- 
dertakhig. The public mind throughout the 
cotuitry is alive on the subject of Railronds. 

The Erie Canal is, even at thit time, insuIB- 
oient for the immense interior trade of our ra- 
pidly increasing population, and, therefore, the 
proposed Railway is loudly called for, as well 
for the interests of this city, as for those of the 
southern range of counties, and the great and 
fertile vett. 

It is a work which promises important ad. 



vantages, and great increase of value of pro. 
perly to those in whose immediate vicinity it 
shall pnss. It therefore becomes (hose owning 
property in the louthtTn tier of i^iiunlies in 1I 
state, lo Jeal liberally with those who may 
authorised 10 rereivu Hubscriptiuns of land 
property on the proposed route. They should 

It forget that great efforts are now making to 

mplele a line of railroad from Albany 
Luke Erie, ss well as through the northern 
part of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to New 
York ; and that, if boUi should be con- 
structed before thnt now under consideration, 
there will be but small prospect of their ever 
having one through Ihe southern tier , east 
of Broome county. There should be unify and 
liberality of tictioti : no eAbrt should be omitted, 
either by the inhabitants of this cily. or by 
those living on the route, which niny tend 

I Ruccess. 

Directors of Ihe New- York and Erie Rail- 
road Company, elected August 9, 1833 : Ste- 

6 hen Whitney, Pitter Harmony, John Duer, 
loold Hoyt, James Boorman, William G. Buck- 
, Elihu Townsend, Michiiel Durnham, Ele.ar 
Lord, S. 0. Ru^gles, Benjamin Wright, D, 
N. Ijord, of New- York ; Jereminh H. Pieraon, 
and Cornelius J. Giauvolt, of Rockland eouit. 
lu; George D. Wickhain, of Orange; Joshua 
Wliitney, of Broome ; Jus. Pumpellv, '/ Tioga. 
Eleszar Lord was elected President; Goold 
Hoyt, Vice-President; WiUiam G. Buck. 
Treasurer; John Duer, Esq., Counsel. 

Office in the Rooms of theTreasarer, No.42 
Wall street, where all communications for the 
Company are lobe directed. 

WlPCCKBBTta AHD POTOMAC KAII.ROAn. — IV 

Robinson, Ihe Engineer, has given public n 
tire that propOHala will be received by him 
Winchealer, till llie 7th of November next, I 
the grading and masonry of the whole tine of 
tlieToad, being twenty-seven miles in extent- 
commencing near the town of Winchester, Va.. 
~ id ending at the Shenandoah river. The line 
ill be divided ,into sections, of convenient 
length, so as in that respect (o accommodate 
contractors.— [Nat.Jnte!.] 

'e are enabled to state, from a highly re- 
spectable source, ihnt the statement made on 
Monday, respecting the accident on the New- 
castle Railroad, was incorrect in several parti, 
culars, and that the assertion that two care 
overturned was entirely erroneous ; no car 
having been overturned, but the tlanges of the 
wheels merely slipped over the rails by the 
pressurs of tlie rear can on the sudden check- 



ingof the steam. The fTirertors of the Rail- 
road Line are now making a critical examina. 
tion of the ufTair, and will immediately adopt 



no one injured, except one gcntteman.who 
jumped from the car and was sTighlly hurt in 
his descent. — [Baltimore Gaiette.J 

Ew ENtii.NE.—The Earl of Dundonald 
has made a most successful trial ot his newly 
invented rotary slsam engine. A boat was 
propelled with great rapidity, and turned 
backwards and forwards through Westmin- 
ster bridge several times. The engines are 
not larger than two Chealiire cheeses, and 
the whole apparatus so compact that a fri- 

's launch could be fitted with it. His 
lordship was accompanied by Mr. Ogle, Cap- 
lain Brown, Mr. G.J. Mangary, <&fc. Some 
slight alteration, in a very minor detail, will 
be made, when their great improvement will 
bedeeraed complete, and applicable to our 
ndvy. — [London Herald.] 

DRBDoiNct Macbine. — We yesterday bad tlie 
pleasure of witnessing the operation of a new- 
y invented and highly improved Dredging Ma- 
chine, employed upon the canal to remove de- 
posits of mud under water. It is the invention 
of our toivnsiujin, Capt. O. Teall, who baaheen 
4 or 5 years in bringing it to its present state of 
perfection. The Machine is attached to a com- 

scow, and is worked by one span of horses. 

lerits have been fully tested,we understand, 
by the Superintend ants of Repairs upon tho 
whole line of the canal, and is confidently re. 
commended by them all to the use of the State. 
It is peculiarly adapted to the purpose of clear- 
ing the bed of the canal, subject to the conse- 
quences of sudden freshets on the Mohawk, 
where heretofore, it has been necessary to draw 
oflihe water to remove impediments-— -Where 
saw it in operstion, ss much mud was re- 
ed by it in an hour and an half, with th<^ 

^T at full height, as would have cost 035 by 

the ordinary method. We understand that the 
inventor is confident that it is adapted to Ihe 
removsl of the obstructions in the Hudson riv- 
below Albany, where he intends Itt make a 
trial with it. We should judge tliat it must 
ventually come into use on canals generally. 
-[Onondaga Standard-] 

AiK IN Water. — Fresh water generally is 
slculated to contain one finieth of its weight 



d qualities depend on the quantity of oxygea 
lich is produced or absorbed too much by 



srs 
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Virginia, August 9, 1833. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 

Sir, — Permit me through the medium of your 
valuable journal, to communicate tlie project of 
an improvement in transportation peculiarly 
adapted to the kind of road and carriage which 
I have suggested, and to the transportation of' 
cotton, or tobacco, or flour, or any dry article, 
in this southern and in the great western part 
of the country. It is nothing new in principle, 
for I am told it is an old custom in some parts of 
this country for the small planters to roll their 
hogsheads of tobacco to market. The proposi- 
tion is to extend and improve this principle. 
You will now comprehend the whole at a glance. 

It is simply to construct in a very strong 

manner, bound with iron, a large cylinder or 
cask, or roller, say 7 to 20 feet high, and suffi- 
ciently long or thick to receive the longest bales 
of cotton — say 5 to 12 feet; it would then only 
be necessary in practice to pack this tumbler 
perfectly full and tight, securing it po that no 
part of the lading could possibly sliiJl. 

It is manifest that a power equal to that of 
one horse, on such a smooth and level road of 
common- earth, as I have suggested, would 
draw or roll more than one of these machincK 
any required speed. They would scarcely of- 
fer any resistance, attached to a steam carriage ? 
Nay, I doubt not the power of one man on a 
tread- wheel would propel two of them with ease 
and rapidity, after being once in motion. 

CO. 



■country must be taken throueh the accustom- 
ed channel to a southern marKet. 



Report of the Engirieer in Chief of the Ithaca 
and Owego Railroad Company, 
Engineer Department, Feb. 26, 1833. 
To the President and Directors, &c. : 

GENTLETfr.v,- I have the honor respectful- 
ly to tNabmit the following Report, on the Re- 
connbis9ance. Preliminary Surveys, Ex{>eri- 
luental Lines, and Final Location of your 
Road from Ithaca to Owego, with Plans and 
Profiles thereof; together with the present 
state of the work upon the road, and the esti- 
mated cost and time to complete the same. 

It will, no doubt, be readily admitted by all 
■who examine the subject, that this road, (in 
addition to the immediate advantages to be af- 
forded by it to the villages at each end thereof, 
and persons living in the vicinity,) is destined 
to become one of the most important link.s in 
the chain of interniU improvement that has yiPt 
been projected in this section of country, toj 
connect the cities of New- York, Philadelplii«,j 
and Baltimore, with the Erie Canal and Lake 
Ontario, and the numerous towns and villages 
bordering their shores. 

The vdlage of Ithaca, at the northerly termi- 
nation of this railroad, is situated on the inlet 
of the Cayuga Lake, about one mile and a half 
south of it ; from which place there now is, and 
for some years has been, a water communica- 
tion with the Erie Canal, at Montezuma — with 
Lake Erie, at the villages of BufiVilo and Black 
Rock — with Lake Ontario^ at the village of Os- 
wego — and with the Hudson River, at the city 
of Albany. 

When the .Ithaca and Owego Railroad is 
completed, this connection wiU be extended 
southerly to the Susquehanna River, at the vil- 
lage of Owego ; from which place that river is 
navigable to the head of tide water at Port De- 
posit, for arks and rafts, at the spring and fall 
freshets, from about four to five weeks each 
spring before the Erie Canal can be used from 
Utica to Albanv. 

From the village of Owego a short route may 
be obtained to the city of New-York, by the 
way of the New-Yorkand Erie Railroad, which 
is to pass through this village. A charter for, 
this road was obtained from the Legislature of 
this State last winter ; its friends confidently 
expect that it will be commenced and complet- 
ed thus far at an early day. Until that is done, 
a large portion of the produce of this section of 



Lumber, grain, provisions, and other pro- 
ductions of this section of country, are ttiken 
every season from Owego to the city of Philadel- 
phia, by the Susquehanna River, and Pennsyl- 
vania and Union Canals : or, passing by the 
Union Canal at Middletown, continue down the 
Su.squ(>hanna River to tide water at Port Depo. 
sit, or Havre de Grace; and from thence pro- 
ceed down the Chesapeake Bay to the city of 
Baltimore : or, leaving the Susquehanna River, 
at Havre de Grace, proceed to Turkey Point, 
and thence passing up the Elk River to Back 
Creek, and through the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal to the Delaware River, ascend that 
river to Philadelphia: or, passing. by the mouth 
of Back Creek, ascend the Elk five miles fur- 
ther, to Frenchtown; and from thence pass 
over the Newcastle and Frenchtown Railroad 
to the Delaware River at Newcastle, and ascend 
that river to Philadelphia. 

A considerable amount of - the lumber used 
by me in the construction of part of (he Che- 
sapeake and Delaware Canal, was brought 
down the Susquehanna River, from tlie neigh- 
borhood of Ow^go. This lumber, even with 
the addition of a heavy charge for land trans- 
portation across the Delaware peninsula, (fif- 
teen miles,) coAiless fnoney at that time (1824) 
than lumber of equal Quality brought down the 
Delaware River, 

It is a circumstance worthy of observation in 
]:elation to the location of this railroad, that its 
summit (a marah about 8^ miles south 40° 35' 
east from the village of Ithaca) is also the sum- 
mit which divides the waters running northerly 
into the Atlantic Ocean, by the way of the Bea- 
ver Meadow Brook, the Six Mile Creek, the 
Cayuga Lake, the Seneca and Oswego Rivers, 
Lake Ontario, and the River St. Lawrence ; 
from those which descend southerly to the sanie 
ocean, through the Cattatunk and Owego 
Creeks, the Susquehanna Riveri and the Che- 
sapeake Bay. 

This summit swamp is three feet below the 
level of the railroad at that place, aiid above the 
level of the 

AboveUit 

Bummer levH of the 

ItcigliL Atlantic. 

Susquehanna River at Owego, 189 ft. 777ft. 
Ohio River at the mouth of the 
Muskingum, - - - 400 

Lake Erie ' 402 

Genesee River at the Erie Canal, 467 
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Sctieca Lake, - - - - 547 
Rome summit,"^ (old Canal,) - 547 
Erie Canal at Utica, - - 553 

Erie Canal at Syracuse.and Sa- 

lina, - - - - .576 390 
Cayuga Lake at Ithaca - . 596 - 370 
Seneca River at the Erie Canal, 596 370 
Oneida Lake, ... 604 862 
Onondaga Lake, - - - 615 351 
Ljike Ontario, - - - 734 232 
Atlantic Ocean, - . - 966 

The waters of the Cattatunk Creek and Bea- 
ver Meadow Brook approach within 300 yards 
of each other, in this swampy piece of ground, 
which for 300 yards in length, and 1^ yards 
in breadth, varies less than three feet in eleva- 
tion. , 

This swamp is situated in a remarkable pass 
between two ranges of hills or mountains of 
rock, from 400 to 500 feet in height, which 
stretch along the valleys of the Six Mile and 
Cattatunk Creeks, nearly the whole length.of 
the road ; being, nevertheless, frequently broken 
and interrupted by deep ravines, formed by tri- 
butaries to the Cattatunk and Six Mile Creaks. 
The valley formed by the Beaver Meadow 
Brook and Six Mile Creek, and their tributaries, 
between the summit and ' Ithaca, varies in 
breadth from about 90 to from 1600 to 1700 
yards, except at the falls about two miles south- 
east of Ithaca, where the water rushes through 
a cliasni in the rock several hundred feet in 
length, and from forty to sixty feet in height and 
breadth. This valley consists of side-lying 
ground and rock, with sinuous and undulating 



surfaces of great acclivity, varying laterallj 
from 10 to 1(H) feet in elevationt and is indent- 
ed by deep and broad ravines, extending iu 
most places from the foot of the mountain on 
either side, to near the bed of the Beaver Mea- 
dow and. Six Mile Creeeks : and taken togeth. 
er, present formidable obstacles to the location 
of a railroad at a reasonable cost, with eitker 
moderate slopes or gentle curves. 

The valley formed by the Cattatunk, Creek 
and its tributaties, between the summit and 
Owego, is of a diflferent character from that 
north 6f the suhimit ; here the breadth of the 
valley increases as you proceed southerly as ftr 
as tlie village of Candor, at which place it has 
a breadth of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet ; from thia 
village soutlierlv to within about two miles of 
Owego, the valfey again decreases to a breadlk 
of only 2,000 feet, and then opens into the val- 
leys of the Owego Creek and Susquehanna 
River. 

From the summit to Owego, a narrow slip of 
fiat, or bottom land, may generally be found 
along the sides of the Cattatunk ; it, however, 
is not always to be found on the same side of 
that creek. This creek has a tortuous Gourse 
as it meanders through those flats — sometimes 
washing the foot of the rock on one side of the 
valley, and then again (almost immediatelv) 
deflecting abruptly across to the foot of the rocks 
upon the opposite side. 

In addition to the obstacles thus presented to 
the location of this part of the road, in the viei- 
nity of, or upon any one side of the Cattatunk, 
(without destroying its utility, by abrupt curves, 
or sacrificing the prospects of the stockhbUeia 
by heavy cuttings, and high embankments, or 
grades of great accUvity,) it was found that this 
portion ofthe bed of the valley consisted in p^es 
of a succession of shelves, or tables of land, from 
ten to twenty and thirty feet above the flat or 
bottom land ; these shelves in many places ap. 
proach the creek, and in some instances form 
spurs of land ; in other instances steep side- 
lying hills ; and in many instances, the saelves 
or table land upon opposite sides of the Catta- 
tunk nearly interlopk, or pass by each otlier st 
abrupt turns of that creek, and thus present 
very formidable obstacles to straight lines, gen- 
tle curves, and grades. 

In addition to the preceding obstacles to t 
good location at a moderate cost, a considera- 
ble part of tlie valley was in a high state of cul- 
tivation, covered with numerous buildings, 
which it was desirable should be saved if prac- 
tical)le. 

Af\«r having made these reconnoissances, the 
small capital of the company to make this grt^ 
extent of road, over such a section ofeountrff 
admonished me that the utmost ehncumspectioa 
and care in the location, as well as in the choice 
of materials for the road, were indispensably 
necessary in order to insure a profitable invest- 
ment of the stockholders' money. 

Having stated the preceding facts to the Di- 
rectors, Qsome of whom accompanied me along 
the whole route. selected for this railroad,) and 
the difHcultiea connected therewith, they un- 
hesitatingly concurred with me in opinion, as 
to the measures to be taken to obtain a good 
location, and thus enable me to make their road 
at a moderate cost : to obtain this object, tbej 
approved of the plan I rcconmiended, viz. : not 
to make a final location of the road until every 
part of the valley had been thoroughly examin- 
ed by surveys, and levels of sections run across 
it, at short distances apart ; together with men. 
surements of all the buildings, and other im- 
provements, that might be in me way of a good 
location. 

In accordance with this plan, a base line was 
surveyed and levelled from Ithaca to Oweco, 
through the whole extent of the valleys of die 
Six Mile, Beaver Meadow, Cattatunk, and Owe. 
go Creeks ; beginning at an iron bolt placed by 
myself in the wharf at the Inlet of the Cayuga 
Lake, at the ordinary level of that lake darin|^ 
the summer months. Lines were then sarvev- 
ed and levelled, across the whole bed of the 
valley, at stations generally about five hnndred 
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fe«t apart on this base line, and at right angles 
thereto ; and in cases where it was judged 
needful for the purpose of obtaining a better lo- 
cation for the road, these surveys were farther 
extended to the foot of each hill. 

In addition to the surveys and levels of these 
cross lines, every road, building, creek, and 
other object worthy of note,r(and which, if 
practicable, were to be avoided in the final loca- 
tion of the road,) were measured, ani the whole 
of the information thus obtained was laid down 
upon maps on a large scale ; and all the eleva- 
tions that had been taken of stations upon the 
base and cross lines, and of such other points 
as presented obstacles to the attainment of the 
best location, were written in figures at their 
proper places upon the same map. 

Upon thhi map exuerimental lines and curves 
were projected with ereat facility during the 
winter season, and with as much certainty as 
could have been acquired by many surveys, 
levels, and examinations, made in the field : and 
in the spring these experimental lines and 
corvea, from the summit of the road southerly 
to the Susquehanna River, (the lines and curves 
north of the summit having been previously 
laid out, and that part of the road put under 
contract,) being transited and leveUed, fully 
tested the great advantage of the preliminary 
survevs and maps. 

Alwough a ^ood location for part of the road 
was thus obtamed, yet in consideration of the 
•mill capital to be expended it was considered 
good economy to expend some time in making 
further exammations, in order to save expense 
where it was practicable to be done, in crossing 
and re-crossing the Cattatunk Creek, passing 
around spurs of hills, and ascending or de- 
scending from the shelves or tabls land fbuud 
upon both sides of that creek. 

The point of land projecting from the west 
hill, fVom tlie county line, 11 miles south-east. 
eriy from Ithaca, extends so far easterly iCs to 
leave only a valley 200 yards in width between 
it and the east hill, for the passage of the wa. 
ters of the Cattatuak. At this point of land (the 
top of whicla is level for a considerable distan<*.e) 
lays directW across the track selected as the 
most eltgibLe for the ground lying to the north 
and to the siouth of that place ; and the table 
hind upon its top whs found so high above the 
low ground on. each side of it, as to have, re- 
auired too great an expenditure of money in 
oeep cutting and heavy embankments, to be 
adopted, it was therefore avoided by passing 
in tne valley around the foot of that spur, with 
a curve of 7,000 feet radius, the valley not ad- 
mitti|ig of a longer curve. 

The bend in the line at this place made it 
necessary to encounter deep cutting and heavy 
embankments through a low point of the east 
hill, near Mr. Lane*s tavern, which projected 
into the swamp, north of the county Ime : or to 
apply sne or more reverse curves to avoid it, in 
domg which, the line was again thrown upon 
upland requiring deep cutting and heavy em- 
bankments to the north of that place. 

Various lines were run to avoid the deep cut- 
ting at Lane's hill, and afler a careful exami. 
nation of all of them, and of the infirm ground 
in the swamp north of that hill, it was found, 
that to make the best road, it would be the best 
economy to encounter that deep cut ; the 
straight line crossing that hill has, therefore, 
been adopted. 

This cut consists principally of gravel, and 
is 2,300 fe«t in length, with an average height 
of 14 iset, the greatest height being 21 feet. 

By the aid of an economical plan of construct. 
ing dry walls to save the excavation of large 
slopes on the sides' of the deep cut, the cost of 
this cut, including the great length of embank- 
ment to be made with this excavation at each 
end of the bilU vrill not much exceed the same 
length of road grade north of the summit. 

Important savings to the company were also 
made by these re-examinations, aided by the 
maps before spokeii of, by reducing the curves 
at fihe eastern and western spurs of hills near 
the village of Candor, the most northerly of 



which passed around the eastern point of thel 
hill, at Booth's mill pond, near the junction of 
tlie northern and western branches of the Cat- 
tatunk Creek. This curve was reduced to 
7,000 feet radius, to avoid crossing and re-cross- 
ing the northerly branch of that creek ; but it 
became necessary, by siich removal of the line, 
to cross the more rapid Shanandagan Creek 
near its junction with the Cattatunk, aboiit one 
mile north of the mill pond. 

To have avoided the crossing of the Cattatunk 
Creeks at Booth's mill pond, by. passing around 
the foot of the high land at tnat place, and 
crossing the creek at the village of Candor, would 
have required too small a curve to* be safe for 
cars passing that place under high velocities ; in 
addition to wliich, a small curve at this place 
would have made it necessary to make another 
small curve at the village of Candor, attended 
with more Cost hi excavation and embankment, 
or in removuig buildings^ than the re-erossing 
of the creek at that village. A due regard to 
economy, and safety, recommended the adop- 
tion of the line that crossed the Cattatunk ni 
the head of Booth's mill pond, upon a curve 
having a radius of 7,000 feet, and re-crbssing 
that creek at Candor. 

The next crossing and re-crossing places for 
the rOad over the Oittatunk, are at Chidsey's 
mill pond, eight miles north of Owego, which 
lies in crescent form, at the foot of a steep side- 
ling hill of the same form, upon the east side of 
the Cattatunk, which is composed of hard pan, 
clay, and quick.sand, well known to be very 
expensive to excavate, and bad materials for a 
road. To have constructed the road along the 
east side of this pond, to avoid crossing' and re- 
crossing it near this place, would not only have 
required a small curve along the pond, but an 
other small return curve would have been ne- 
cessary to get the road upon favorable ground 
for its continuance southerly. Such line would 
have been very expensive, even if no regard 
were had to the injury to be done to Mr. Cliid- 
sey, by passing tlurough his mill yard, and thus 
damaging his property. 

After crossing to the west side p( the CaCta- 
tunk Creek at the liead of Chidsey's mill pond, 
it was found impracticable to continue upon 
that sifle of the creek, with due regard to cost 
and to curves, on account of the ledges of rock, 
deep cuttings and heavy embankments, that 
must liave been encountered at Robinson's mill 
pond, and Williams' hill. 

These, were avoided, by crossing to the east 
side of the Cattatunk below Chidsey's mill, re- 
crossing it to the west at Anderson's Island and 
Williams' hill, and again re-crossing the Cat- 
tatunk Creek, for the last time at Mr. Wood- 
bridge's lane and bridge. The road embank- 
ment will, nevertheless,'. be slightly washed by 
this creek at three places to tne south of this 
bridge. 

The crossing at Anderson's Island, and re- 
crossing at Mr. Woodbridge's, were made ne- 
cessary by the easterly course of the creek, 
from tnat island to a steep and crescent form of 
the east hill, composed of clay and quick-sand, 
or hard pan ; and by the westerly course of the 
creek, on und near Mr. Woodbridge's land, un- 
til it again washes the foot of a steep west hill ; 
along which it runs nearly to its junction with 
a rapid flood brook,, from a valley of -the west- 
erly range of hills. 

'The line of road generally crosses the Catta- 
tunk Creek with considerable obliquity, and 
some extra expense must be incurred, to pass 
the streams under the road, as nearly at right 
angles as practicable. It, however, crosses the 
Owego Creek, (about two miles from the vil. 
laffe of Owego,) nearly at right angles. 

This is considered the most dimcult stream 
upon the line to pass in safety, and will require 
a heavy expenditure of money, as may be seen 
by the accompanying estimate of masonry, &c. 
The Cattatunk Creek, from Candor to Owego, 
being in times of freshets navigable for arks, 
the viaducts to be built across that stream 
must, of course, be elevated to such a height as 
to admit of their passing under them. 



The road bridges, built across that creek by 
the inhabitants of the country, are from to 12 
feet above the level of low water, at those 
pla(*.es. Several of them have been built for 
many years, and all of them have been found 
sufficiently elevated to admit of the passage of 
arks descending that stream. 

When the prices of lumber and fuel, in the 
valley of the Cattatunk, are so much increased 
as to make it the interest of the inhabitants to 
clear off the hills, or mountains, bounding the 
valley of that creek ; the rain and melted snow 
descending from those mountuna without be. 
ing checked in tfa^ir passage by any vegetable 
growth, may be expected to increase the height 
of the floods in that creek ; and of course to 
cive that water tm uninterrunted passage under 
Oie railroad, the height ana length of the via- 
ducts tQ be built across the creeks, must be in- 
creased beyond what might now be considered 
ample dimensions for them. 

These increased dimensions fbr|the viaducts, 
(of which there must, be in number 8 small 
and S large ones, and together amount to from 
060 to 1(30 feet in length,) will considerably in- 
crease this item of expense in the construction 
of the road — ^not probably ohar^eahle to grading. 

The great abundance of building stone to be 
f6und in the neighborhood of the Cattatunk and 
Owego Creeks, will enable me, with good eco- 
nomy, to substitute abutments and piers of so- 
lid masonry, for wooden trussels, in building- 
the viaducts acrosa those creeks. 

The superstructure of wood to be laid upon 
those abutments and piers, if made after the 
model exhibited, and recommended to your Ho- 
norable Board, will, it is heUeved, be sufficient- 
ly firm to admit the spaces between them to be 
1 increased to forty feet. 

When these superstructures of wood decay, 
instead of replacing them with wood, they may 
be substituted by arches of solid masonr^^ by 
buiduig an additional pier between each of 
those now to be erected. 

From these reconnoissances, surveys, and 
exanuiiattons, it became manifest that the maps 
before mentioned (which comprised the eleva- 
tions and improvements of the whole district 
of country deemed at all eligible for tlie location 
of your railroad) had enabM me, at a very small 
cost, to select for this road the mcst gentle 
grades^ (the maximum rise being reduced to 
*^Wst f<^t per mile,) curves of the greatest radii, 
(being from 7,000 to 100,000 feet, except at the 
villages at the northerly and southerly termina- 
tions of the road,) straight lines of the greatest 
length, and a rdute the most eligible and least 
costly that the country would afi&rd ; and that, 
too, with more eertaitUy of being the best, 
and at much less cost than it could have been 
done without these preUminary surveys and 
maps. 

I now have the satisfaction of assuring your 
Honorable Board, that the whole road is loca- 
ted, (except about one mile at the village of 
Owego, which has been omitted at the request 
of some of the Directors,) and that it is my firm 
and honest conviction, that by the above men- 
tioned mode of proeeeding in making the pre- 
liminary surveys and maps, I luive obtained the 
most eligible routes, grades Bnd curves the most 
gentle, with straight lines connecting them of 
the greatest length that the country, would 
affora ; and that the cost of constructing the 
road (taking into consideration the natural 
obstacles to be overcome) will be found unusu- 
ally small, and much less than could have been 
reasonably anticipated, by any person having 
only the slightest claim, to experience in works 
of this kind ; and farther, that the plan and lo- 
cation which has been adopted, will save to the 
stockholders in tlie construction of their road, 
a sum of money amounting to at least one third 
of the whole cost of grading it ; and that the 
amount of work to be done upon it is so redu- 
ced, as also to save one year in the time re- 
auiredfor its construction, when)compared with 
^e best location that could have been obtained 
without the aid of these preUminary surveys 
and maps. 
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(tive miles from Ithaca) and the fthaca flats, as 
could not be overcome by grading the road to 
its maximum asci'nt. 

The great cost of making a road upon thvi 
Me of the valley of the Six Mile Creek, togeth- 
er with the liability of increased inconvenience 

_ ,, . -, w V,. . _. 'and damaofc, both to the merchant and to the 

Preliminary Surveys and Expertment^ Line8,\\^^^^^^.^^^^^ detention at an 

inclined plane such a distance (fi\e miles) from 



It aflfords me much pleasure, gentlemen, to 
be assured that your Honorable Hoard appre. 
ciate the savings thus made by me ; and to 
know that you nave done me the kindness, as 
-well as the justice, to award me your unani- 
mouB approbation. 



preparatory to the final location of the In- 
ned Planes at the Ithaca Hill. 



^. _ ., ^. ^ , , , , the nearest market or village ; when compared 

One of the most formidable obstacles that has; |^jj,j ^ p^,,^^ ^I^^^ ^ould be obtained at a /ew co*/ 
presented itself m the location of this railroad,] ^^^^ ^.^^^ gjj^, ^^^^^^ y^lley. without being 

IS the great elevation of the gr5und at the sum- . 1^.^,^ i,pj ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ stationary power at any 
mit betweenlthaca andOwego, over which the.. ,^^^ ^^^^^ at the Uhaca hill ; where all the 
railroad had tobe taken; and the unfavorable ||J,^.^jio 'o^er required for the whole road 

■ituation of the ^land and rocks between that| ^,^^,^1 be located at one place, and that, too, 

within less than half a mile of the village of 
Ithaca, and only about one mile from the navi 
gable waters of the Cayuga Lake, ^ave advan. 
tagcs for the line on the west side ot the valley 
of the Six Mile Creek, which could not be ob- 
tained for any line on the east side or in the bed 
of the valley of that creek : the west side of the 
valley of the Six Mile Creek was, therefore, 
selected as the most eligible for the location of 
the road. 

Af^er having, by means of the preliminary 
surveys before mentioned, found that the west 
side of the valley of the Six Mile Creek was the 
most eligible for the location of the railroad, 
further examinations of the ground upon that 
side of the valley were thereupon made, and the 
most eligible line and grade for the road, be- 
tween the summit swamp and the head of the 
proposed inclined plane 'at Ithaca, was found to 
be between the elevations of 450 and 600 feet 
above the level of Cayuga Lake 

The most eligible route for 6J miles of the 
road north of the summit, (and extending to the 
table laud, near the top of the Ithaca hill, and 
within one mile of the Ithaca flats,) being thus 
brought to within such narrow limits, the next 
point to be attended to was the definitive loca- 
tion of this part of the route, and of the inclined 
plane to connect it with the road to be located 
upon the Ithaca flats. 

The elevation of the summit swamp being, 
as before stated, 506 feet above the level of the 
Cayuga Lake, and the maximum grade for the 
road being fixed at 21^*^^ feet descent per mile ; 
it follows, of course, that if the ground would 
have admitted of the application of this maxi. 
mum grade for the whole distance of 6^ miles, 
from the summit northerly to the head of the 
inclined plane, near Ithaca ; that then the above 
elevation would have been thereby reduced 
137 -3^8^^ feet, and l^fl the head of the plane only 
4o8i"flT, feet above the level of the Cayuga Lake ; 
if from this, tfie height of embankment (12 feet) 
made for the road bed at the foot of the inclined 
plane be taken, there would have still been left 
an elevation of 446TV<r feet to be overcome by 
stationary power, which is 64,-^^ less than that 
of the line adopted. 

But the ground between the head of the plane 
and the summit, along the line traced by thi<t 
grade, was, tipon examination, found to be in- 
eligible for a good location, and it of course 
was rejected. Various other experimental lines 
and grades were applied to the ground lying 
between the summit and the head of the inclin- 
ed planes, of which the one hereinafter described, 
being found the most eligible route, both as to 
line and to grade, that this section of the coun- 
try would afford, it was adopted. 

[To be continued.] 



219 railes-^from tliis town to Baltimore, by tb^ 
way of Norfolk, by steamboats, in 28 hours ; 
by the way of Washington, in 32 hours ; from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, in 9 hours ; making 
the whole time taken in travelling from Favettp- 
ville, N.C.,]through Petersburg to Philadelphia, 
but 73 hours — and such is the arrangemenl^of 
the line« that the passengers are not disturbed 
of their reit but one night. The road from 
Blakely to Fayetteville is known, to be one of 
the best in the Southern States, and the horses 
and coaches first rate. We are not aware that 
any route of communication from the South to 
the North presents as many comforts and con- 
venience to the traveller as the above." 



summit and the Ithaca •flats. 

This summit, as before mentioned, lies 8^ 
miles south-easterly from the village of Ithaca, 
and is 596 feet above the level of the Cayuga 
Lake at its summer height. 

The Ithaca flat is about one mile in breadth 
between the Inlet bridge and the foot of the hill 
bounding it to the south ; the greatest elevation 
that coum be obtained (at a moderate cost) for 
the road at the foot of that hill, by building it 
upon embankment from the Inlet to that place, 
did not exceed 12 feet above the level of the 
lake ; which being taken from the elevation of 
the swamp at the summit, (596 feet,) led an 
elevation of 584 feet between the Ithaca flats 
and the summit swamp, to be overcome in a 
distance of 7^ miles, by locomotive or stationa- 
ry power ; and amounts to an average rise of 
78 feet per mile for this whole distance ; which 
is a greater ascent than has yet been overcome 
by locomotive engines, constructed upon the 
most improved plan. 

The valley or the Beaver Meadow and Six 
Mile Creeks was, upon examination, found to 
present insurmountable obstacles to th» attain- 
ment of this grade, for this part of the road, 
within the means of the company's funds ; it, 
therefore, became needful to resort to stationa- 
ry power to overcome so much of this eleva- 
tion as could not be ^attained, by applying to 
the ground between the inclined plane and the 
summit, an uniform or undulating grade, with. 
in the maximum ascent fixed upon for the 
whole of the road, (except the inclined plane,) 
viz. : y\ of a foot rise to 100 feet of base, or 
21yVV ^*®^ Pjcr mile. 

An experimental line was run from the sum- 
mit northerly, on a grade descendingJi/ni/brmZ^, 
at the rate of -fif of a foot base, to 100 feet pf 
perpendicular rise, or 26^^ feet P<^r mile, as far 
as It could be done with any prospect of suc- 
cess ; this line and grade was found to be ine- 
ligible. 

Numerous other lines and grades along both 
sides of the valley of the Six Mile Creek, a.s 
well as along the Cattatunk, were also exam- 
ined ; from all of which it was found to be im- 
practicable, at a reasonable cost, to obtain a 
good location upon a level line, or upon one of 
uniform descent, either from the summit, any 
considerable distance southerly towards Owe- 
go, or northerly to the head of the inclined 
plane at Ithaca ; and that an undulating line 
must, of necessity, be adopted for a considers, 
ble part of the whole route ; it was, therefore, 
deemed most expedient to adopt an undulating 
line of gentle grade, (the maximum grade to be 
S^iVt ^®t per mile, or yV of a foot rise to 100 
feet of base,) in all caises where it would insure 
& saving to the company. 

A good location for tne road» over a conside- 
rable portion of the section of country lying 
between the summit swamp and Che Ithaca hill, 
could have been obtained upon the east side of 
the Six Mile Creek, by encountering heavy 
cuttings and embankments nsar the mflls upon 
that stream, and by applying to it an inclined 
plane and stationary power to overcome about 
110 feet of elevation near the junction of the 
Beaver Meadow Brook with the Six Mile Creek, 
(about five miles south-easterly from Ithaca,) 
in addition to the inclined planes that must of 
necessity have been made in the neighborhood 
of Ithaca, to overcome so much of the remain- 
ing elevation between the foet of that4>lane 



We have already informed our readers, saVs 
the Petersburg Intelligencer, of September 2d, 
of the completion of the Railroad between this 
place and Blakely, on the Roanoke. The ar- 
rangements for carrying the main Southern mail 
and passengets are now in full operation. As 
this road has become a very important link in 
the chain of communication between the North 
and the South, we have obtained from a friend, 
for the informatiion of travellers, the following 
statement of the advantages : 

^< The mail and passengers are now trans- 
ported, by aid of the Railroad, between Peters- 
on rg and Fayetteville, in 36 hours — distance 



Brooklyn and Jamaica Railroad Compa- 
ny. — At a late meeting of the Directors of this 
Company, the following gentlemen, viz., John 
A. King and Nathan Shelton, of this village, 
Charles Hoit and Samuel Smith, of Brooklyn, 
and Abner Chichester, of New- York, in con- 
junction with Mr. Douglass, the Engineer, 
I were appointed a Committee to determine up- 
on and locate the route of the Railroad, and to 
make the preliminary arrangements for carrying 
into operation the plans of the Company. The 
committee are to enter upon their duties next 
week, and no doubt will soon make such ar- 
rangements as will justify the immediate con- 
struction of the proposed road. — [Long Island 
I Fanner.] 

I Railroads and Locomotive Engines — Ra-i 
pid and Easy Mode of Travelling, — ^^^'eare in- 
|debted to an esteemed friend for the following 
con^munication. The writer is a gentleman of 
much experience and observation upon the 
subject under consideration, having visited 
Europe for the purpose of becoming familiar 
with tlie Railroads, and other works of intemsl 
improvement, in use and in progress therp, 
an^, since his return, successfully engaged in 
the construction of Locomotive Engines. 

He need not fear of extending his commani« 
cation upon the subject beyond our limits, or 
desire for publication, nor of being too minute 
in his detail, for he will please recollect that 
the object of this Journal is to give such infor- 
mation as will muke the subject better under- 
stood — ^by the great mass of this community— 
and in no way can this object be so well attain, 
ed as by giving minute descriptions, with er. 
gravings of every part and mode of construc- 
tion of Railroads and Railroad machinery. We, 
therefore, make him, and others similarly en- 
gaged, who will furnish us with descriptions 
and drawings of whole or parts of machines 
now in use, or of imptovements upon them, or 
of new inventions for rails or machinery, which 
may tend to this object, a place in the Jounial, 
and the engravings to be made at our expense. 

Ncw-YoBK, September 9, 1B33. 

Dear Sir, — Agreeably to your request I 
herewith send you a few extracts from me- 
moranda taken during a late visit which I 
made tp several of the most important rail- 
roads in the country, with a view of exami- 
ning the different locomotive steam cnginci, 
in order to ascertain their practical effects on 
the several roads, and to collect and comptfe 
such facts connected with the subject as 
might fall under my observation. Hoping 
the few general extracts which I have made 
may interest some portion of your readers, J 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 

£. L. MuxEx. 

Tlie first road I visited was the Mohawk 
and Hudson, extending from Albany to Sche- 
nectady, a distance of 16 miles.' Of thi 
distance their locomotive engines work 12 
miles. 
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The John Bull, an English engine, has 
been at work upon this road with perfect 
success since October, 1831. From the great 
weight upon her driving wheels, she was 
found to injure the road, and during the last 
winter she was put upon six wheels, after 
the plan adopted by J. B. Jervis, Esq. in the 
locomotive " Experiment," which had been 
fully tested the past year on the same road. 
They still do a part of the work on this road, 
with horses, and in order to compare more 
accurately the expense of horse and steam 
power, Mr. Whitney, their intelligent super- 
intendaut, informed me that he had the last 
spring opened an account with each, and 
found the result to be as 3 to 5, in favor of 
steam, and this where wood is worth from 
four to five dollars per cord. 

The Saratoga road connects this road with 
the village of Saratoga, and is 22 miles in 
length. This road was opened for travel in 
July, 1832. The first locomotive engine com- 
menced her regular trips in June last, and 
has since continued to work in the most sat. 
isfactory manner. She is called the Sarato. 
ga, burns coke, is a six wheel engme, and 
taking into view the ease with which she 
works upon, and the little injury s|ie does 
the road, I consider her the best, engine I 
have seen. 

The next road in course was the Camden 
and Amboy, which has one track laid to Bor- 
dentown, 36 miles. It is constructed afler 
the English plan, with Mr. R. Stevens's im. 
proved iroi\ rails and that part of the track 
which has Been recently laid, has a better 
surface than any railroad I have ever seen, 
either in this country or in England. Pas. 
sengers are still carried on this road by 
horses, 180 of which, I am informed, are re- 
quired to perform the business 30 miles. Ar* 
rangemeats are making to convey passen- 
gers by steam, which will be completed in a 
short time. Three or four engines are al. 
ready on the road, and a* many more nearly 
in readiness. I saw one o^ these conveying 
materials for construction, and was much 
pleased with the power she exhibited to 
overcome ascents with her load. 

I next visited the Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantown road, 6^ miles of which are com- 
pleted and traversed by two locomotive en- 
gines, both of which were constructed in 
this country. The one constructed by Mr. 
M. W. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, has per- 
formed for five or six months in the most 
satisfactory manner. Mr. B. has introduced 
some simplification of the usual plan, of 
working the valve,, gear, and reverse, by 
hand, which gives that part of his engine a 
decided preference over most of the English 
engines. 

The grade of the road is very unfavorable 
for this kind of power, having an average 
ascent of 35 feet per mile, on which are se- 
vera! very abrupt curves. And here I c^n. 
not but observe how important it is in con- 
structing a railroad, where the locomotive 
engine is designed to be used, that no reason- 
Me paiiis or expense should be spared to 
bring both the grade and line of the road 
within the effective power of that useful ma- 
chine. To illustrate this, the engine con- 
structed by Mr. Baldwin would lead seven 
or eight cars, on a level and straight road, 
with as great ease as she carries three cars 
up this road. 

The Newcastle and Frenchtown. road 
was next in my way. This road is 10 
miles in leogth, and has been completed 



and worked with the locomotive engine for 
the last eighteen months. They have at pre- 
sent four engines on the road, all construct- 
ed by R. StephensoH, Newcastle, England ; 
and, with the exception of one, they have 
worked very satisfactorily. Mr.' Young, a 
very intelligent and practical engineer, who 
has charge of the engines, informed me that 
they had lost but two or three trips since 
they commenced running them. I was 
much pleased with the organization and 
police of this road. I passed in company 
with about a hundred passengers, and the 
whole time of transshipping them with their 
baggage, from the steamboat to the cars, to 
the time we were under- wav on the road, 
did not exceed five minutes, and an equally 
short period in again transshipping to the 
boat at the other end of the road. The en- 
gine had eight cars in train, and occupied 
03 minutes in crossing. The grade of this 
road is very favorable for this kind of power, 
the whole being within 10 feet p^r mile, with 
the exception of a few yards at each end. ^ 

The Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad 
is completed, and worked by an engine, 10 
miles from Baltimore, passing in almost its 
whole extent through a very broken and un- 
dulating country. The greater part of this 
road ascends at the rate of 10 feet per. mile, 
and is a continued series of curves, ranging 
from 400 to 1000 feet radius, and many of 
these occurring in the ascents. It is con- 
sequently a very unfavorable road for the lo- 
comotive engine. They have an engine on 
this road, which burns coke, and was origi- 
nally on four wheels, by which arrangement 
it was found impossible to pass the curves, 
when she was put upon six wheels, similar to 
the Saratoga, except that her furnace is out- 
side the driving shafl. She is an engine of 
great capacity, and her weight on the driving 
wheels has injured both the wooden rail and 
the iron, very materially. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the very bad order of the road, she car- 
ried a train of seven cars, round the most 
abrupt curves, at a speed of eight or ten 
miles per hour. 

The Baltimore and Ohio road has been so 
frequently described that I shall only refer 
to the motive power used upon it, which, for 
the most part, is animal. They have an en- 
gine which they work upon the road part of 
the time. This is a geared engine, communi- 
cating her power to the main shafl by a spur 
wheel. The principal merit of this engine 
is her success in generating steam with an- 
thracite coal, which is certainly more satis- 
factory than any thing I have heretofore 
seen, and fully confirmed my previous opi- 
nion, that this fuel will eventually be used 
for the transportation of passengers, in all 
cases where it can be obtained at fair rates. 
The Baltimore Company feel confident of 
success with this kind of fuel, and have con- 
tracted for two or three engines adapted to 
its use. 

The last object of my tour was the Pe- 
tersburg and Roanoke Railroad, in Virginia. 
This road is now completed from Pieters- 
burg to the Roanoke, a distance of about 
00 miles. The grade of the road, with the 
exception of two or three planes. With an 
ascent of 27 to 30 feet per mile, is very fa- 
vorable to the use of the locomotive engine ; 
and their success with this kind of power 
has not been surpassed in the country. They 
have now three engines upon the road, a 
part of which have been at work upwards of 
nine months, and made their trips with as' 



much regularity as could have been expect- 
ed from horse power. One of these, the 
" Liverpool," is probably, for her weight, the 
most effective engine in the country. This, 
and one of the other engines on this road, 
were constructed by Mr. Burry, of Liverpool, 
who has also furnished two engines for one 
of the Schuylkill railroads, which I am in- 
formed work equally well. The proprielors 
of this road consider it as part of the great 
line of conununication from north to south, 
and look to its ultimate connection with 
the Charleston Railroad, by similar works, 
through North Carolina. 

The opening of the Charleston Railroad 
to Augusta, which is advertised for the first 
of October next, in connection with the two 
lines of steamboats now being established be- 
tween New- York and Chariestod, and be- 
tween Norfolk and that city, will, with the 
exception of the short distance from Augus- 
ta to Montgomery^ complete the facilities of 
the great line of, communication from Bos- 
ton to New-Orleans, and I venture to predict 
that, before the expiration of three years, 
the mail will be transported from this city to 
NeW'Orleans in the short space of eight or 
nine days ; and that to avoid the rigors of a 
northern winter, a trip to the sunny regions 
of the south will soon become as common as 
the visits from that quarter to the north are 
in the summer. 

Fearing I helve already extended my re- 
marks to a tiresome length, I will not trouble 
you with a detail of the measurement and 
proportions of boilers, engines, <kc. but can- 
not refrain from assuring you, that although 
I was one of the earliest and most strenuous 
advocates* in this country for the introduction 
of railroads, and the use of steam as a mo- 
tive power, the result of all my observations 
during my journey has more than confirmed 
the most sanguine hopes I ever entertained 
of their success. 

But the most gratifying part of the details — 
and that which, as an American citizen, and 
a member of this great republic, most flat- 
ters my vanity — ^is the proud recollection that 
the whole of this trip, from the city of New- 
York to Saratoga, from Saratoga to the inte- 
rior of Virginia, neat the North Carolina 
line, and thence again to this city, making 
the distance travelled more than 1500 miles, 
was performed by railroad and the splendid 
steamboats which ply on the noble waters of 
the Hudson, Delaware, Chesapeake Bay, and 
James river, without dJiy fatigue or sacrifice 
o£ personal comfort, in the short space of nine 
daySy including a detention of 90 hours, or 
four days, at the different places I visited, 
making the travelling time but five days for 
the whole distance^ 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I think everv kv?7.ucj.\\ 
citizen may justly feel proud, whca ne re- 
fleets on the rapid progress of these facilities 
of internal communication, which are so ra- 
pidly springing up on every side, and inter- 
secting our country from north to south, and 
from east to west, forming the great avenues 
of intercourse lyith every part of our extend- 
ed confederation, and which alike strengthen 
the bonds of our happy union, and give an 
additional guarantee for the stability and 
permanency of our government and institu- 
tions. 



* I nover l^elieved in the practicability of a railroad to 
ihe moon — never thought railroads could be worked and 
kept in rejlair without great expense ; or that, if constmct- 
ed where there wai no butriDl^, they would pay large di' 
vidsUds. 
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Lime. — This is a simple mineral, or k letter] 
in the geological alphabet, and a nick scaUer- 
e<l very extensively and in vast deposits ovei 
the face of the globe. 

Lime appears under agreater variety or«o. 
lor, texture and form, than any other rock. 
There are prcAably two hundred varieties of 
marble, all, or nearly all of which, arelime. 
Chatk, with the endless and boundless de- 
posits ofthe more common limeMone, is com- 
posed of (he same elements. It crystalizes 
into numerous forms. Calcareous spar, with 
rhombic sides, is one form ; a six sided prism 
is another; apd sever^ others might be 
named. 

Lime c.iists in exhaustlete abundance iii 
iilmost every country. In many places it ie 
the most common and almost the only rock. 

No rock perhaps differs so much in its age, 
or in the periods in which the different de- 
posits were formed. The oldest limestone 
was formed before the most recent granite. 
The most recent deposits are at this lime ac- 
cumulating ; so that tlie formation of lime- 
stone has^een constantly going on for near, 
ty six thousand years at least, consequently 
some specimens are about six thousand years 
old, and perhaps much more, while Mhers 
have not completed their first year. 

The uses of lime are very numeroi 
very important. In many places it 
common and only material for the walls of 
houses, the enclosures ot farms, &c., and in 
every place ia esteemed for the finest archi- 
tectural work. It is the most common mate- 
rial for statuary work, and carving of 

For the interior walls of houses, 
plastering rooms, die, it is nearly indispensa- 
ble. Some specimens are of great value for 
water cements, as they cement the masses 
of stone in a wall so as to be water light, and 
even grow hard under water. This is called 
hydraulic, or water Ume. 

Lime when burned has something of nn 
alkaline property, like potash or soda, 
used as a substitute for them. It is used as 
a flux, or an aid in melting, in the manufac. 
tura of the coarser kinds of glass, and in th« 
smelting of iron. It is also used as a me. 

Upon soils which do not contain n.portioi 
of lime, it ia a valuable manure. It may be 
bumt and slacked, or pulverized otherwi^, 
and applied to the land. Marl, which ie 
time commonly mixed with clay and sand, 
ovreu its value as a manure tothe lime ' 

The simple elements of time are fewer in 
number than those of the rocks before named, 
The only elements which compose pure lime, 
stone, are oxygen, calcium, carbon, and usu. 
ally a little hydrogen. Burnt lime is little 
else than oxygen and calcium ; time 
quarry has oxygen and carbon, or carbonic 
acid with a little water, or oxygen and hy- 
drogen are added. In the' process of burn- 
ing lime, the carbonic acid and water are 
dnven off, so as to reduce it from a carbon- 
ate and hydrate to pure lime, which is oxy- 
gen and a metal called calcium. 

InflaxmabIiB Sfbitto. — In the township 
of Wales, 15 miles from Bufialo, near the 
bank of a small stream, there issues from a 
ledge of slate rock a stream of air, which, on 
the application nf a torch, takes fire, and con- 
tinues to hum till it is extinguished by the 
rising of the water of the rivulet. The flame ia 
about 6 inches iti length, and SJ in diameter. 



FiksT Application of thk Power of 
7BAM TO A Useful Practical Puhposk- 
— The first person in modem times who ap. 
plied the expansive power of steam on any 
scale to a useful practical purpose, was Gio- 
vanni Branca, an eminent Italian mathema- 
10 resided at Rome in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. His contri- 
s an cclipile, from which steam is, 
sued upon a wheel formed with float-boards 
or vanes, like a water-wheel or wind-mill, aiic 
thus produced a rotatory movement. This 
wheel, by some intermediate mechanism, 
gave motion to the stampers of a mill for 
pounding dmgs. The above figure is ' 
pied from that given by Branca to cxpli 
his invention; but it must be conHidered 
only as an ornamental and picturesque il- 
lustration of the principle by which he pro- 
duced the moving power in his stamping- 
mill ; not as a view of any part of the ma- 
chinery which was actually constructed, a 
is a boiler in the shape of a negro's head. 
6, a pipe proceeding from it, which conducts 
the steam upon the vanes or boards of 
wheel, *. Other wheels, e, /, are attached 
I the usual manner to communicate the mo- 
an in the required direction.* 
It ia.on account of this contrivance that 
Iranca is considered by his countrymen 
be ^e inventor of the steam eo^nc ; and 
a. recent English workf on this sub- 
ject, he is allowed the merit of a frtt idea. 
To this he certainly has no claim ; neither 
can his engine he compared with Hero's for 
ingenuity, nor to De Caus's for its efli- 
ncy. Besides, long before this period, 
the. same mechaftism was described by Car- 
moved by the "vapor from fire." 
And the mere substitution of steam by the 
Italian philosopher is not so original 
portaot, as to give to the transition the rank 
' m invention. Branca wna, ho 
1 of much ingenuity, and man, 
ihines are highly creditable to his abiU- 
tiee as a scientific mechanic- 

Tho elasticity of the vapor of water 
which had long been known to philosophers 
but to them only, had now become familial 
to water-work artists; and in their handi 
it Was api)lied in a variety of ways to their IS 



vorite problem of raising water above its level 
in jets and fountains. Without vouching for 
the great effects said to be produced by these 
machines, we will describe two, as necessa. 

give a clear notion of the value of these 
conceits, and as specimens of the ingenious 
absurdities, which, under the name of Air 
Engines, wcic recommended even by expe- 
rienced engineers about this period. The 
machines themselves, under another form, 

J be found in the Spiritalia. The bodi 
from which they are extracted in their pre- 
sent shape was one- of some reputation in 
its day, and many years af^cr its publicatioii 

as thought worthy of being translated 
into Enclish. The translation went through 
two editions.* — [Sttinrt.] 

The engraving in tlie preceding page is 
le descriptive of the first useful applicalioa 
of steam. We shall now introduce to the 
notice of our readers a description of tbe 
first recorded observation of its appUcation 
produce motion, and although it must be 
considered as a mere toy, its introduction in 

pages will, we hope, not be considered 
out of place. 



• Bi«n™» niToiiM of lin iwirfrivnnc- ii cnnwinrtl ir 
fclio v<dlini« orinnclim^ wliirli h" itrUimceit in IflSS U 
M. Cluid, lloviTfior uriArcOo. k wth iHlhli-lnJ nl Rui... 
in 1B!9, iiTnInr lIi« liUc uf" I,fi Mncliino Di«nii' iWSigrii- 
orGiovmnlllranca." Ouro/igraTingwwmwinfiJ inPlnte 
XXV at thai call«caii>n- , 

t RMinstini'i HiMorieil Account of ttia Smid E 



FtRST Appucatios ov Steam Powrb. — 
Although rhc elastic powor of the vapor of 
water must have been familiar to man from 
the enrliesi period of his history, the fin* 

I • " New nnd Unofiil Invmaiona Sot ViaUit Wmki ! a 
work tMh unful ind delightful Ibr allBrta of p>i>>»; 

'~ed into Engliih by John LmIi." Tbs plain tp- 

hava been Ihiwe uted in the French ediliim. 
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recorded obKrvation of the fact, and the ap- 
plication of steam to generate motioiii ap' 
pear to have been miLde by a Greek me. 
chanic, about one hundred and thirty yean 
before the Clirisliaa era. 

Hero the Elder, who flouriabed at Alex- 
andria in the reigfl of Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, 
was eminently distinguished in thai age and 
region of refinement, not only for the e:ttant 
of hia attainments in the learning of the 
time, but also for the number and ingenuity 
of his mechanical inventions. In one of 
his books, he deduced all the laws of what 
are called the mechanical powers from the 
properties of the lever. Hia Spiritcdia, or 
Pneumatica, contains the first account of 
the forcing pump : of a fountain, still known 
by bis name, in which water is elevated 
a jet by the elasticity of condensed a 
Am<Hig other contrivances in (he same trea- 
tise, he describes two machines of his 
vention; in one of which a rulatory mot 
is produced by the emiiision of heated n 
ana a similar movement is imparted to 
other by the reaction of vapor rising from 
boiling water. 

A pipe, a, is directed by Hero to be insert- 
ed under the hearth of an attar, on which u 
fire is burning. This pipe, placed in a ver- 
tical position, is moveable on a pivot, b, rest- 
ing on the base of (he altar. Two o(hei 
?iipe8, c, d, of smaller diameter, proceed 
rom the vertical one in a horizontal di- 



having their extremities, e, f, opon 
and turned upwards. A base or drum, g, 
is attached to the pipes, on which are placed 
small figures in various attitudes. The air 
at the upper extremity of the vertical pipe 
being heated by contact with the under side 
of (he altar hearth, is expanded, and de- 
scends into the pipe, and proceeding along 
the horizontal arms is expanded, at their ori- 
fices, e, f. This causes them to revolve 
round the pivot 6, so that the figures which 
are placed on (he base g, are curried around 
with and appear " to lead the dance, i 
(hey were animated beings." 

It is scarcely necessary to notice the iden- 
tity of (his elegant apparatus with that of 
Barker's mill ; and that the rotatory molioit 
would be produced, as stated by Hero, 
though not by the emunion of tDarm, but 
through the admUtwn of cold air at the ori- 
fices in the horizontal arms, in consequence 
of tlie rarefaction at the upper end of the 
vertical pipe under the hearth o^ tlie altar. 
-[Stuart.] 
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possessed of small capital, as by those cuploy- 
iiig JMucli IftTgor sums. Awysingle cottager, 
if he were detected by one purchaser, might 
hope that the fact would not become known to 
all the reel; whilst the larger the sums of mo- 
ney for which any roi^rchant deals, the more is 
his eharacler for punctuality studied and known 
by others- Thus it happens that high charac- 
trr supplies the place of an additioiuJ portion 
of capital ; and the merchant, in dealing with 
the great raauufaclurer, is saved from 5ie ex- 
pense of verification, by knowing that the loss, 
ir even the impeachment, of the manufacturer's 
liarncter, would be attended with greater pc. 
cuniary detriment to himself than any profit 



In addition to the foregoing descriptior 
the " First Application of Steam," and the 
" First Useful Application of it," we now in. 
sort a cut of Mr. Fulton's first boat, (the Norllt 
River, or Clermtmt,) which we copy from n 
drawing made by himself, and which may 
be considered as descriptive of ihefo-it mc- 
ceufiU appiicatUm of ateam^in nacigatioi 



The folloiving boaU were built under the 
Mperintendance of Fulton, or according to 
his plan, during his life-time : 

JViuui. 3>mM/«. H'^rrt •mpUttd. 

VM North River.MClwiiifMit 180 Hudwn rivw 

WOT Ruiun ISO KuriloD river 

UOT Cut of NnWnw ... 395 Hudwin nver 

18U Plmwcm 331 Hiid«.n ri™ 

IBM Fl»-nj 118 { Ng„buTgli 

I8U JnwKj Tmrj Bmt . - — Ferry Compnnr 

1BI3 Rkhnnnd 370 lIodMn river 

I 1813 Wuhhwlan . . . - aTS Patomw: mat 
! UI3 York PerTT Botf - . • — Fcttt Compunr 

1S13 Nmui FiTTT BoM - . — Brooklyn Company 

1813 Fulton 3^ Ifog I'luxl Sound 

18U FnlttathBFirN . . -SITS NaTyYtrd 
UM OlimBrwieh. . - - - J iNewBrowwick 
, MU Bapnor of BoaiB . . 330 Unil«taniun«l 
r UM CbucMDoi Uvinpnon . S» Uodwn nver. 
I For a descriptioD of Mr. Fulton's first trip, 

" M» Vol. n. page 291, of the Railroad Journal. 
A \( Since the above was in typo, Captain Da- 
l/^vii Hunt, who was iha commander of the 



boat, has seen the engraving, and pronoun- 
ces it correct in eveiy particular. ^ 

Babbage on the Ecomomy of Manufacture!. 

[ContuUK)] from w 5S3.J 
214- Another event which has arisen, in one 
trade at least, from the employment of large 
cnpiuil, is, that a class of nnddle-men, who 
were formerlv interposed between the maker 
and the mercnant, now no longer exist- For- 
merly, when calico was woven in Ihe cottages 
of the workmen, there existed a class of per- 
sons who travelled iiboul and purrhased the 
pieces so made, in largs numbers, for the pur- 
of selling them to the exporting merchant, 
the mid lie-man was obliged to examine 
each piece, in order to know that it was perfect, 
and of full measure. Now, although the mater 
part of the workmen might be depended upon, 
yet the fraud of the few would render this ex- 
aqination indispensable : for the value of cba- 
raoter, though great in all ciTCBmstancee of life, 
can never 1^ sC fully experieneed by persons 
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'haractcr carried, that, a 
towns, sales and purchases un a very e: 
scale arc made daily in the course of business 
witliogt any of the parl'es ever exchanging a 
written document. The amount of well-ground- 
ed cunlidence, which such a practice indicates, 
is one of tlie many advantages an old manufac- 
turing country always possesses over its rivals. 
2\ti. A breach of confidence of this Idnd, 
which might have been attended with very se- 
rious embarrassment, occurred in the recent 
i.xpedition to (he mouth of the Niger. 

" We brought with us from Englnnd," Mr. 
Lander states, " nearly a hundred thousand 
needles of various sizes, and amongst them 
a great quantity of ' Wkilechapel SAorp»,' 
warmnlcd ' guperfine, and not to cut in the eye.' 
Thus liighly recommended, wc imagined that 
these needles must have been excellent indeed ; 
but what was our surprise, some time ago, 
when a number of them which we hod disposed 
of were returned to u.s, with a complaint that 
, were all eyeless, thusredeeming withaven^ 
geance the pledge oftliemanufaeturcr, 'tli'i' t' ''y 
would not cut m the eye.' On an c -' ''.'nil i hi ion 
nlicrwards, we found the sauiu I'a^.. with (he 
mainder of the ' Whilechapel Sharps,' so Uiat 
' save our credit we have been obliged (o 
throw tfieni away."* 

217. The influence of established character 
in producing confidence operated in a very re- 
markable manner at the time of tlie exclusion 
uf Dritish nianufacturcs from the Continent 
during the List war- One of our largest eetab- 
lishmrnts hnd been in the habit of doing ex- 
tensive business with a house in the centre of 
Germany ; but, on the closing of the continen- 
tal ports against our manufiictures, heavy pe- 
nalties were inflicted on all those who contra- 
rd the Berlin and Milan decrees. The 
English manufacturer continued, nevertheless, 
to receive orders, wilb directions how to con- 
sign them, and appointments for. the time and 
mode of payment, in letters, the handwriting 
of which WHS know;: to him. but which were 
;ver signed, except by the Christian name of 
le of the firm, and even in some instances 
they were witliout any signature at all. These 
orders were executed ; and in no inelance was 
there the least irregularity in the payments. 
31B. Another circumstance may be noticed, 
bii-li to a small extent is more advantageous 
to large than small factories. In the export of 
leveral articles of manufacture, a drawback is 
dlowed by government, of a portion of the duly 
)nid on the importation of the raw material, 
n such circumstances, certain forms must be 
[one through in order to protect the revenue 
rom fraud ; and a clerk, or one of the part- 
lers, must attend at the custom-house. If the 
quantity exported is inconsiderable, the small 
nianufaclurerfrci^uentlydoes not find the draw- 
back will repay him for his toss of time ; whilst 
the agent of the targe establishment occupies 
nearly the same time in receivinR a drawback 
of several thousands, as the smaller exporter 
does of a fuw sliillings. 

219. In many of the large esCablisbmentS of 
ir manufacturing districts, substances ore 
nployed which are the produce of remote 
tuntries, and which arc, in several instances, 

• I.anrlcr'g Jovrail ot ■■ Eip«dlilon to Ui< Mootb of lli« HI- 
r.»olii..p.«. ^ _ _. 
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almost peculinr to a few situations. The dis- 
covery of any new locality, where such articles 
exist in abundance, is a matter of great im- 
portance to any establishment consuming them 
largely ; and it has been found, in some in- 
stances, that the expense of sending persons to 
great distances, purposely to discover and to 
collect such proauce, has been amply repaid. 
Thus it has happened that the snowy moun- 
tains of Sweden and Norway, as weU as the 
warmer hills of Corsica, have been almost 
stripped of one of their vegetable productions, 
by agents sent expressly from one of our largest 
establishments, for the dying of calicoes. It is 
owing to the same command of capital, and to 
the scale on which the operations of a large 
factory are carried, that their returns will ad- 
mit ot the expense of sending out agents to ex- 
amine into the wants and tastes of distant coun- 
tries, as well as of trying experiments, which, 
although profitable to them, would be ruinous 
to smaller establishments possessing more lim- 
ited resources. 

These opinions have been so fully expressed 
in the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Woollen Trade, in 1806, that 
we shall close this chapter with an extract, in 
which the advantages of great factories are 
summed up. 

** Your Committee have the satisfaction of 
seeing that the apprehensions entertained of 
factories are not only vicious in principle, but 
they are practically erroneous ; to such a de. 
gree, that even the very opposite principles 
might be . reasonably entertained. Nor would 
it be difficult to prove that the factories, to a 
certain extent at least, and in the present day, 
seem absolutely necessary to the well-being of 
the domestic system; supplying those very 
particulars wherein the domestic system must 
be acknowledged to be inherently defective ; 
for it is obvious, that the little master man- 
ufacturers cannot afibrd, like the man who 
possesses considerable capital, to try the ex- 
periments which are requisite, and incur the 
risks, and even losses, which almost always oc- 
cur, in inventing and perfecting new articles 
of manufacture, or in carrying to a state of 
greater perfection articles already established. 
He cannot learn, by personal inspection, the 
wants and habits, the arts, manufactures, and 
improvements, of foreign countries ; diligence, 
economy, and prudence, are the requisites of liis 
character, not invention, taste, and enterprize ; 
nor would he be warranted in hazarding the 
loss of any part of his small capital. He walks 
in a sure road as long as he treads in the beat- 
en track ; but he must not deviate into the 
paths' of speculation. The owner of a factory, 
on the contrary, being commonly possessed of 
a large capital, and having all his workmen em- 
ployed under his own immediate superintend- 
auce, may make experiments, hazard specula- 
tion, invent shorter or better modes of perform- 
ing old processes, may introduce new articles, 
and improve and perfect old ones, thus giving 
the range to his taste and fancy, and thereby 
alone enabling our manufacturers to stand the 
competition with their commercial rivals in 
other countries. Meanwhile, as well wor^thy of 
remark, (and experience abundantly warrants 
the assertion,) many of these new fabrics and 
inventions, when their success is once estab- 
lished, become general amon^ the whole body 
of manufacturers ; the domestic manufacturers 
themselves thus benefitting, in the end, from 
those vei^ factories which had been at first the 
objects pf their jeaJousy. The history of. al- 
most all our other manufactures, in which 
great improvements have been made of late 
years, in some cases at an immense expense, 
and after numbers of unsuccessful experiments, 
strikingly illustrates and enforces the above re. 
marks. It is besides an acknowledged fact, 
that the owners of factories are often amongst 
the most extensive purchasers at the halls, 
where they buy from the domestic clothier the 
established articles of manufacture, or are able 
at once to answer a great and sudden order ; 
white, at kome) and under their own superin- 



tendance, they make their fancy goods, and 
any articles of a newer, more costly, or more 
delicate quality, to which they are enabled by 
the domestic system to apply a much larger 
proportion of their capital. Thus, the two sys- 
tems, instead of rivalling, are mutual aids to 
each other ; each supplying the other's defects, 
and promoting the other's prosperity." 

Ithaca and Owboo Railroad. — We are in- 
debted to Richard Varick De Witt, Esq., for the 
following letter from the Engineer in Chief, 
showing a most satisfactory state of things as 
regards this important work : 

Ithaca, September 5,. 1838. 

Dear Sir, — The work upon the Ithaca and 
Owego Railroad is rapidly advancing to comple- 
tion. The grading of upward^ of h^lt the length 
of the road is priepared for laying the railway, 
and the grading of the remaining 28} miles m 
length of road is expected to be completed in 
the month of November, except some deep cut- 
tings, &c. amounting together to about a mile 
and a half, which is not expected to be com- 
pleted till January. Nothing has yet transpired 
to change the opinion I gave you some time 
ago,|viz. : th at we expected to have the railway 
ready for use, t he whole distance from Ithaca 
to Owego, by the beginning of March next— 
and what must be equally interesting informa- 
tion, that the 28} miles of single track, and 5 
miles of sidelings and turn-outs, will be com- 
pleted for use for the 8300,000 capital of the 
company. 

We are now laying down nearly a mile of 
railway per week. All the railroad iron for our 
road (750 tons) is purchased, and a large por- 
tion of it has arrived at this place. It has cost 
us only 9M 621 per ton, delivered here, viz. : 

$45 per ton delivered by A. & 6. Ralston at 
Philadelphia — $2 12^ transportation from Phi- 
ladelphia to Albany — $7 50 toll and transpor- 
tntion from Albany to Ithaca, on the Erie Ca- 
nal, Cayuga Lake — ^Total 854 02^, 

By this purchase I have reduced the cost of 
this item upwards of 92,500. 

We have now 20 railroad cars emploved up. 
on this road — 30 more have contracted to be 
delivered by Messrs. Bonney & Co., of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Part of them were shipped, 
and are daily <>xpect9d to arrive ; the whole are 
expected to arrive within three weeks. 

Both furnaces at this place, (Messrs. Conrad 
& Co. and Dennis Vail & Co.) and Mr. Sey- 
mour, at Utica, have made us some very^good 
railroad cars, and both furnaces at this place 
are actively employod completing their con- 
tract to supply us with three cars each per 
week. We will probably have from 70 to 80 
cars in use upon the road in less than two 
months. Eight cars arc now employed upon 
the inclined plane removing the rock excava- 
tion. 

The stone building for the engine house at 
the head of the first plane has been commenced. 
The walls of this building (120 feet in length, 
60 feet in breadth, and 30 feet in height) are to 
be completed by the Inst of November. The 
stone delivered at the building will cost us only 
from 50 to 62J cents per perch. Upwards of 
one-third of the whole quantity wanted for the 
building has been obtained ftrom the road exca- 
vations. 

The country is perfectly healthy — there is 
no sickness among the workmen. Board is 
cheap. 

The present force upon the road, including 
laborers, carpenters, masons, and other me- 
chanics, amounts to upwards of one thousand, 
and is daily increasing. 

The present wages for laborers is from 13 
to $14 per month and found. Carpenters from 
$1,25 to $1,50 per day. Masons from $1,25 
to $1,75 per day. Two-horse Wagons $2,00. 
And one-horse carts $1,50 per day. 

We expect to transport next spring, across 
our railroad, a large amount of articles to the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore market by the way 
of th« Susquehanna river^ before the Erie canal 
is 6'ee from ice: 



Very encouraging offers have already been 
made to us, by forwarding agents, to transport 
plaster, timber, &,c. across our road next win- 
ter and spring, for Southern markets. 

There can be no doubt but that a large por- 
tion of the production of the West will be taKen 
to the Baltimore and Philadelphia markets, by 
way of the Susquehanna river, as soon as this 
railroad is completed,, and until the New- York 
and Erie railroad is made, which will connect 
with this railroad at Owego. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully your obedient 
servant, John Randl, Jr. 

Richard Varick Dewitt, Esq. Treasurer of the 

Ithaca & Owego Railroad Company. 

Steamboat on the Suhuveuanna. — We 
have at length succeeded in obtaining tb« 
following description of the above boat : 




Length, 95 feet ; beam, 18 do. ; draft, lb 
inches ; power, 35 horse. Length of boiler 
and height of chimney, see diagram above. 

The flame from an open burning bitumi- 
nous coal, after enveloping the boilers 35 
feet, we are informed is easily brought out 
from the top of the chimney, a distance of 
56^ feet. Since the introduction of coal, 
two tons supply the place of eight cords of 
pine wood. It has been for some time known 
to the pubUc, that a steamboat has been na- 
vigating some of the most rapid waters of 
the west branch of the Susquehanna during 
the present season, with entire success. The 
result of this enterprize is justly considered 
of great importance to the State of Pennsyl* 
vania. It now appears that there are many 
hundred miles above the public improve- 
ments, which may be navigated by stean). 
boats, calculated to draw an up-river trade 
into the State canals. 

There is another circumstance connected 
with this business, which is highly impor* 
tant to Pennsylvania, and to the Atlantic 
frontier generally. Afler a full trial, it is as- 
certained that a very small quantity in bulk 
of an open burning bituminous coal will an- 
swer every purpose for generating steam to 
propel boats, locomotive, and other steam 
engines. All the trials of bituminous coal 
for the above purpose, in New-York and 
elsewhere in the United States, have here- 
tofore been unsuccessful, in consequence ot 
confining the heat and flame, thereby melt- 
ing the grate$, and preventing the flame from 
reaching and acting on the surface of the 
boilers. The error was in selecting the ma« 
terials. All these difliculties are removed. 
by the introduction of the above species of 
coal, '.which is almost free from bituminbue 
smell. We believe we shaH shortly see 
our locomotive engines propelled by a small 
quantity of this material, bringing from Co- 
lumhia thousands of tons for our manufac* 
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turers. This is a new product of Pennsyl- 
vania. Let our neighbors of New-York 
and other Moles, who are now complaining 
of the price of wood, consider for a moment 
from where a substitute is t« come, to pro- 
p(4 their steamboats and olher machinery: 
they will find it in the open burning bitumi- 
nous coal of Pennsylvania.— [Phil. C. Her.] 

Lakok Hollv Taac. — Taking a walk with 
some friends a few dnys since in UtafTord 
c«unty, Virginia, we came across n large and 
elegant green tree, which we were lold was a 
holly. It seemed almost incredible from its 
size, as the holly, though a native of America, 
rarely attains to more than a foot diameter, 
through the trunk. Upon approaching we found 
it to be the true American holly, or Ilex Opt 
which, measured at two feet from the surfece 
ofihe ground, was seven feet six inches incir- 
cumference, or more than two feet in diameter. 
This tree is situated immediately on the new mail 
road from Potomac Creek to Fredericksburg, 
and but a few yards from the present road, about 
half a mile from the landing, and is well worthy 
of notice, sa I have never heard of a holly grow- 
ing to Buch a size in this country.— [National 
Intelligencer.] 

NoiSB or THB Anvil — A Simple and Ut^ul 
Invention. — An Italian blacksmitn has success- 
fully practised a very aimple contrivance 
mnueb considerably the loud noise occasioned 
by the percussion of the anvil. It is merely to 
attach a piece of iron chain to one of the horns 
of the anvil, which carries off a portion of the 
usual acute sound. But Sig. G. Visini Asi 
in the province of Coma, has introduced an i] 
provement to this by addinga spring U> the 1 
sis of the anvil, which, (keeping the chain 
stretched,) diminishes the sound in a much 
greater degree; and it is equally easy to 
move the ring of the chain from the horn of 
the anvil by a mere blow of the hammer. 
{S. Y. Daily Advertiser.] 



seizes on the veins of the leaves, which af- 
terwards turn yellow and fall off ; the branch. 
es next wither, and in two or three years a 
whole orchard is destroyed. Mr. Knight, in 
1832, BufTered severely from this fungus, and 
has Iried many experiments respecting ila 
cure. Hawthorn trees are attacked by a 
fungus which at first nppeara merely a point 
made by an iusecl, but afterwards looks like 
fungi (jEcidium laceralum Dee.) The syca- 
more fuugus is a black spot, consisting of ob- 
long purplish bodies, yellow inside, and con- 
tainiogCubes filled with seeds. jEcidium Gros- 
sularice Dec. attacks gooseberry hushes, and 
j£cidium corhutum the mountain ash : both 
I pre ad rapidly, and 
Ihe ergot on the 

very destructive species of mildew. It par- 
takes of the nature of the truffle, and grows 
out of a spike of com like a prolonged ker- 
nel. It is long, horny, and cartilaginous ; 
and it consists of fibres closely interlaced. 
This disease evidently originates in the cen- 
tre of the stem. It affects maize, various 
species of grass, and ia often found in plants 
of yellow gentian, &c. 

The principal fungi of the third cjass, oi 
those which attack the roots of plants, are 
two ; and both closely resemble truffles. One 
of these (Rbizoctonia Crocorum), which 



Note* on Mildeie,from a Lecixtre on Uuit Sub- 
ject, by Proftiuor Lindiey, delitKTed at the 
HortieuUural Society's meeting Room, on 
the 2ith of AprU. By J. W. L. [From 
Loudon's Ganiener's Magazine.] 

[Cuminusd fewi |u^ 569.] 
It is a vulgar error to suppose that a ber- 
berry tree {Berberis vulgaris L.), if planted 
in a com field, will, if infected with mildi 
communicate the disease to the com. T 
cannot bo the case, as the mildew which 
tacks the berberry is quite different from any 
of the fungi which are found on corn. The 
berberry mildew, when magnified, is found to 
consist of a number of small orange cups. 



with white films over each. When ripe, 
these lids burst, and the top of the cup as- 
sumes a ragged uneven appearance, like 
while fungi. Each cup has within it a num- 
ber of little boxes containing seeds. The 
mildew on the pear tree is called jEcidium 
eancellalum. It firal appears like mucus, 
but consists of a number of hairy aubstan- 
ces. These haira, when magnified, appi 
like a collection of cranules of a bulb< 
shape, each contaitiing a number of ball; 
connected by strings. These balls, though 
so minuto aa to be scarcely perceptible b\ 
the eye, are yot only receptacles (or seed. 
This is a. most destnicttvo fungus i it always 



of a brownish yellow, attacks crocuses ; and 
in those countries where the crocus is culti- 
vated for its aaffron, as an article of com- 
merce, it makes great ravages. It is called 
by the French la mart dtt lafran, and soon 
destroys a whole crop. The other fungus, 
Periola tomentosa, is found on the potat( 
lucerne, &C. It turns the roots, which ai 
naturally white, of a purplish hue. Its n 
vages are often attributed to grubs. Both 
these fungi appear to he propagated by 
spawn, or fibres which spread through the 
earth, and cling round tlic roots which they 

id in their way. 

Having given a rapid sketch of some of the 
principal kinds of fungi which produce 
dew, Dr. Lindley proceeded to speak of the 
causes which produce them, and of their 
All are very easily propagated, from 
the rapidity with which they arrive at malu. 
rily, and the immense number of seeds which 
they produce. Most of the mildew fungi 
quire only twenty-tbur hours from the first 
springing of the plaot to the ripening of its 
seed ; and the number produced by each 
may be guessed from the circumstance of 
mushroom being sufficient to propagate 
250,000,000. The extreme minut 
the mildew fungi renders them still i 
merous. The first class, or the superficial 

Idew, appears to be communicated by the 

r, the seeds when ripe being curried by it 
from one plant to another, and establishing 
themselves wherever they touch. They de- 
stroy a plant by covering the surface of] 
its leaves, and thus preventing reapirution, 
Plants are generally moat afTecied by superfi. 
cial fungi after a long drought, when ilie fibres 
<f iheir roota are nnoble to imbibe aufflcieni 
moisture from the soil, and tlie plant ihus"fieldi 



becomes debilitated, and affords an easy prey 
lo the parasite which attacks it : as a proof. 
Dr. Lindley mentioned that in Scotland, 
where there are heavy ni^ht dews, this fun- 
gus is unknown. The cure seems to be 
abundant watering. Dr. Lindley mentioned 
inions, in the gardens of the 
Society at Chiswick, which were altackad 
by this fungus. These onions had been 
transplanted, and their roots were conse- 
quently so much weakened as to be unable 
to imbibe a sufficient quantity of moisture. 
Dr. Lindley had the plants abundantly wa. 
tered, which, though it did not cure the in. 
fccted plants, appeared completely to arrest 
the progress of the disease. Other ouioos, 
not transplanted, were not attacked- A cor- 
respondent of this magazine, Mr. Haycroft, 
recommends a mode of curing this mildew, 
which appears to be effectual, by cutting off 
fected branches, washing the walls 
with a compoaition, and removing the infect- 
ed nails, &c. Sulphur has also been re> 
commended, but is not found to answer. 

itcrnal mildew evidently cannot be 
communicated by the air, since it always ap- 
pears to spring from the interior of the 
plant, and lo be at first covered with a thin 
from which it doea not burst till it is 
ripe. It is impossible, therefore, that this 
kind of mildew can be (Communicated exter- 
nally, and yet the fact that it is contagious 
so clear as not to admit a doubt. Tlie 
ily manner in which it appears probable 
that it can reach the interior is through the 
roots. The seeds, when ripe, fall upon the 
eartli, which becomes contaminated by them, 
and they are sucked up by the apongioles of 
Mr. Dovaeton has also held this 
opinion. The correctness of this hypothesis 
proved by sowing clean seeds in infected 
.1 ; and the young plants from these seeds 
springing up with the disease upon them. 
The circumstance of its always attacking 
the most vigorous plants is thus also ex- 
plained, as it is evident that the more rapid 
the circulation the greater is the probability 
of extraneous substances being drawn up with 
the moisture imbibed by the roots. It is 
also clear that, in this case, water must ag- 
gravate the disease ; as, by exciting the 
plant to suck it up, it would increase the 
danger of the secda of the fungi being drawn 
in with it. This was also the reason that 
Mr. Errington found that burying his cele- 
ry roots only made the mildew spread more 
rapidly. The only cure for , this fungus 
be that adopted by Mr. Knight 
with hia pear trees, viz., taking; them up, 
' ig the roots quite clean, from every 
particle of soil, and then replanting them in 
quite a different part of his grounds. 

Red plants are said to be more liable to 
mildew than any other. Red is, indeed, sup- 
poaed by some always to indicate a morbid 
action, as it showa that the plant is unable to 
absorb carbonic acid ga^ from the atmosphere, 
which is necessary to its perfect henhh ; at 
events, it is a proof of disease when leaves, 
any other parts of a plant, not naturally 
red, assume that color. Other experiments 
have been made for curing, or nt least pre- . 
venting the spread of, the internal mildew ; 
and Mr. Bauer lina found that sleeping grains 
of com in lime-water wl!: produce the desired 
itfect. There appears no cure for mildew in 
he roots, but -by cutting a deep trench round 
the infected plants, nnd culling ofi* all com- 
hetwoen ihcm nnd the rest of llm 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Journal op two Votaobs along tuk Coait of 
China, in 1831 and 1832. &c. &c. by Charles 
GuTZLAFr. 1 vol. New York : John P. Havrn. — 
Tkie is, in maoy psrticulors, a remarli&ble book. It 
is writtsn by a Prussian, edticated as a physieiao, 
tnit whose attention being turned to the mission 
cause, ** left his home and the most inviting prospects 
of even royal patronage, to commence the labora of a 
missionary in Eastern Asia." 1*o discharge those 
with thf more eiTect, he studied diligently, and ac- 
quired, theChinese language, — at least one of its many 
dialects, — adopted the Chinese dress, queue and all, 
and adapted himself to their manners, as far as it 
could be done without sanctioning, or ever seeming 
to sanction, the licentiousness with which they are 
too much blended. So completely was he enabled 
by these means, and the currency which his skill as 
a physician gave him, to pass among this strange 
people as one of them, that he only did not reach 
Pekin in his first voyage (having approached within 
two days* journey of it) because the dialect spoken 
in the province through which he had to pass was 
different from that he had previously acquired, and 
he bad not then the time nor opportunity to learn it. 
Perhaps no better insight can be given, into the 
character of this interesting traveller, than by the 
following extract from his journal, describing his 
longing and his motives for visiting Peking: 

My anxiety was greatly inncreased by our approach 
to Peking. A visit to the capital of the Chinese 
Empire — an object of no little solicitude, after many 
perils, and much loss of lime,-— was now near in 
prospect. How this visit would be viewed by the 
Chinese government, 1 knew not ; hitherto they had 
taken no notice of me ; but a crisis had now come; 
as a missionary anxious to promote the welfare of 
my fellow creatures, and more willing to be sacrifi- 
ced tn a great cause, than to remain an idle specta. 
• tor of the misery entuled on China by idolatry, 1 
eoHld not remain concealed at a place where there 
are so many mandarins, — it was expected that the 
local authorities would interfere. Almost friendless, 
with small pecuniary resources, withont any person, 
al knowledge of the country and its inhabitants, 1 
was forced to prepare for the worse. Considerations 
of this kind, accompanied by the most reasonable 
conjecture, that I conid do nothing for the accom. 
plishment of the great enterprise, would have inlim. 
idated and dispirited me, if a power from on High 
had not continually and graciously upheld and 
strengthened me. Naturally timid, and without ta. 
lent and resources in myself, yet by divine aid — 
and by that alone, — I was foremost in times of dan. 
ger, and to such a degree, that the Chinese sailors 
wonld often call me a bravado. 

The enthusiasm in a great cause here evinced, was 
nevertheless tempered by that sagacity and know, 
ledge of human nature, which seeks to accomplish 
its ends by a skilful use of the ordinary means within 
its power ; and which, though acting in obedience to 
the will of God, looks not for aid to any miraculous 
interposition. 

From these pages of Mr. Gutzlaff more information 
Is to be derived of the true character of the Chineses, 
we think, than from any other that we know; and they 
will be perused with interest, we are sure, by the 
Christian, who desires to see the light of the gospel 
spread to the remotest corners of tlie earth — ^by the 
man of letters — and not least by the merchant, seek- 
ing information as to new fields for his operations. 
The whole book inculcates throughout, the practica- 
bility of establishing intercourse with the Chineses, 
and enlarges upon the advantages in every sense 
that would result from it. 

The first of these voyages was made in a Chinese 
junk ; the second iti a British Ei|st India ship, the 
I«ord Amherst. We shall have occasion to return 
to this book in some future observations on the com- 
mercial importance of the regions it describes. We 
will now only add soms extracts from it. 



The Chineses are idolaters, and of course supersti- 
tiour. The propitiations of the ** Queen of Heaven,** 
related in the annexed accoimt of the rites observed 
on the sailing of a junk, and in stress of weather, 
show how little human reason alone avails to make 
men wise: 

The most distinguishing thing on board a junk is 
idolatry, the rites of which are performed with the 
greatest ponctnallity. The goddess of the sea is 
Ma-tsoo-po, called also Tecn-how, ** queen of hea- 
ven.** She is said to have been a virgin, who lived 
some centuries ago in Fuhkeen, near the district of 
Fuhchow. On account of having with great forti- 
tude, and by a kind- of miracle, saved her brother 
who was OB the point of drowning, she was deified, 
and loaded with titles, not dissimilar to tho&e bestow- 
ed on the Virgin Mary. Every vessel is furnished 
with an image ol the goddess, before which a lamp 
is kept burning. Some satellites, in hideous shape, 
stand round the queen, who is always, represented 
in a sitting posture. Cups of tea are placed before 
her, and some tinsel adorns her shrine. 

When a vessel is about to proceed on a voyage, 
she is taken in procession to a temple, where many 
offerings are displayed before her. The priest re- 
cites some prayers, the mate makes several prostra- 
tiens, and the captain usually honors her by ap. 
pearing in full dress before her image. Then an 
entertainment is given, and the food presented to the 
idol is greedily devoured. Afterwards the good 
mother, who does not partake of the gross earthly 
substance, is carried in front of a stage, to behold 
the minstrels, and to admire the dexterity of the 
actors ; thence she is brought back, with music, to 
the junk, where the, merry peels of the gong receive 
the venerable old inmate, and the jolly sailors anxi- 
ously strive to seize whatever may happen to remain 
of her banquet. 

The care of the goddess is intrusted to the priest, 
who never dares to appear before her with his hce 
unwashed. Every morning he puts sticks of bum- 
ing incense into the censer, and repeats hid ceremo- 
nies in every part of the ship, not excepting even 
the cook's room. When tho junk reaches any pro. 
montory, or when contrary winds prevail, the priest 
makes on offering to the spirit of the mountains, 
or of the air. On such occasions, (and only on 
such,) pigs and fowls are killed. When the of. 
forins is duly arranged, the priest adds to it some 
spirits and fruits, bums gilt paper, makes several 
prostrations, tnd then cries out to the sailors, ** foU 
low the spirits,'* who suddenly rise and devour most 
of the sacrifice. When sailing out of the river, of- 
foringe of paper are constantly thrown out near the 
rudder. But to no part of the junk are so many offer, 
ings made as to the compass. Some red cloth, which 
is also tied to the rudder and cable, is put over it ; in- 
cense sticks in groat quantities are kindled; and gilt 
paper, made into the shape of a junk, is burnt before 
it. Near the compass, some tobacco, a pipe, and a 
burning lamp are placed, the joint property of all ; 
and hither they all erewd to enjoy themselves. — 
When there is a calm, the sailors generally contri. 
bute a certain quantity of gilt paper, which, pasted 
into the form of a junk, is set adrift. If no wind fol. 
lows, the goddess is thought to bo out of humor, and 
recourse is had to the demons of the air. When all 
endeavors prove unsuccessful, the offerings cease, 
%nd the sailors wait with indifference. 

Such are the idolatrous principles of the Chinese, 
hat they never spread a sail without having concilia, 
ted the favor of the demons, nor return from a voyage 
without showing their gratitude to their tutelar deity. 
Christians are the servants of the living God ; who 
has created the heavens and the earth ; at whose 
command the winds and the waves rise or are still ; 
in whose mercy is salvation, and in whose wrath is 
destruction ; how much more, then, should they en. 
deavor to conciliate the favor of the Almighhty, and 
to be grateful to the Author of all good ! If idolators 
feel dependant on superior beings; if they look up 
to them for protection and success ; if they are punc- 
tual in p&ying their vows ; what should be the con 
duct (jf nations, who acknowledge Christ to be their 
Saviour ? Reverence before the name of the Most 
High ; reliance ,on his gracious protection ; sub- 
mission to his just dispensations ; and devout pray, 
ers, humble thanksgiving, glorious praise of the 
Lord of the earth and of the sea, ought to be habit, 
ual on board our vessels ; and if this is not the case, 
the heathen will rise up against us in judgmem, 
for having paid more attention to their dumb idols, 
than we have to the worship of the living and true 
God. 

The self-denial, courage and perseverance of the 
traveller himself, may be judged, in some degree, by 



his consenting to embark in one-of ihese junks, vrilli 
such accommodations and sueh eompanions as aro' 
enumerated below: 

When I got on board, my cabin in the steerage, 
was pointed out to me ; it was a hole only large 
enough for a person to lie down in, and to receive a 
small box. I had six fellow.paa8engerB. One of 
them, a captain sixty years of age, was obliged to 
become a passenger, because his own junk was an- 
seaworthy, having sprung a leak whilst' moored in 
Meinaih. He was my deelared enamy-; a master 
in opium-smoking ; (using tho drug to the amomit of 
about one dollar per day ;) a man thoroughly v«rsed 
in all sorts of villait&y ; and averee to the instructioii 
of his countrymen ; tho^igfa, at the same time, he 
was well aware of the superiority of Europeans, 
and knew the value of their arts. His son was an 
insolent youth, well trained for mercantile transac- 
tions ; and anxious to amass wealth ; he became my 
friend aiid neighbor. My mercantile friend, already 
mentioned, had a cabin beneath mine. He was re- 
markable for deceitfulness, loquacity, chiWsh pride, 
and unnatural crime. Hts compinfon in trade was 
wealthy, self-sufficient, and debaoobed, bat polite. 
In the practice of wiekedness and deceit, no one was 
superior to captain Foe, aaoiher of my fellow passen. 
gers. This man had formerly been in oommaod of 
a Siamese junk, bearing tribute to China, and was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Pulo Way. On bia 
release from the island, he returned toBankok. Be- 
ing skilful in varifius sorts of workmanship, espe. 
cially in painting and mechanics, he at length gain, 
ed so much property, that he was able, this year, to 
put some hundred peculs of goods on board a junk, 
and to proceed to China, where he had' two wives 
still living. , He was devoted to opium, and prone to 
lying, but, according to his own declaration, my best 
friend. 

Our captain, 8in.shun, was a friendly man, well 
versed in the art of Chinese navigation ; but, un» 
happily, long habituated to opiumamoking. His 
younger brother showed himself to be a man of truth ; 
he was my private friend and associate in every sort 
of trouble. One of the captain'a brothera.in.law was 
the clerk ; he denominated himself (from the mo. 
mcnt I stepped on board,) my younger brother ; paid 
attention to the instructions of the Gospel ; and ftlK 
stained from every sort of idolatry. The pilot daim. 
ed cottsinship with me,1>eing.(as be said) of the saine- 
clan. He was little versed in the art of navigation, 
but had never been so unlucky asto sail his junk- on 
shore. He was a man of a peaceful temper, a yield, 
ing disposition, and a constant object of raillery to the 
sailors. To all his good qualities, he added that of 
opium -smoking, in which art he had made consider, 
able proficiency. His assistsnt was quarrelsome, but 
more attentive to the navigation than any other indi- 
vidual on board : and he also, as is the case with 
almost all the pilots, was trained up to the use of the 
drug ; after'^having inspired the delicious fumes, he 
would often, against his inclination, sleep at his 
watrh. All the principal persons, on whom depend- 
ed the management of the vessel, partook freely of 
this intoxicating luxury ; by which they were alter- 
nately, and sometimes simultaneously, rendered unfit 
for service. 

When I embarked, though in a very feeble state of 
body, I cherished the hope, that Qod, in his merey, 
would restore roe a^ain to health, if it were his good 
pleasure to employ m his service a being so unwor- 
thy as myself — ^the least, doubtless, of all my fellow, 
laborers in the Chinese mission. I took with me a 
large quantity of Chinese books, and a small stock 
of medicines, — t^e remnant of a large remittance 
made, not long before, by some kind English friends. 
I was also provided with some charts, a qnadrant and 
other instruments to be used in case of emergency. 
Long before leaving Siani, I became a naturalized 
subject of the Celestial Empire, by adoption into the 
clan or family of Kwo, from the Tung.in district in 
Fuhkeen. I took, slao, the name Shih.lee,— wore, 
occasionally, the Chinese dress, and wSs recognized 
(by those among whom I lived,) as a member of tl|e 
great nation. Now, I had to conform entirely to the 
custoiiis of the Chinese, and even to dispense with 
the use of European books. ' 

We conclude for the present with the following 
description of Teen-tsin, a thriving commereial city 
far up the river P«e.Ao, and within two days' jour- 
ney of Peking : 

The trade of Teen-uin is quite extensive. More 
than five hundred junks arrive annually from the 
southern porta of China, and from Cochitt.Chtna« 
and Siam* The river is so thronged with jttnks, and 
the merosntile transactions give such life and me* 
tion to the scene, as strongly to remind one of Liver- 
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pool. At the land in this vicinity yields few pro- 
ductioiis, and the capital swallows up immense 
stores, the importations required to supply the 
wants of the people, must be very great. , Though 
the market was well furnished, the difTerent articles 
commanded a good price. In no other port of Chi. 
na is trade so lucrative as in this ; but no -where 
else are so many dangers to be enconnted. A great 
many junks were wrecked this year ; and this is the 
case every season ;* and hence the profits realized 
on the whole amount of shippihg, are comparative. 
]y small. Teen-tsin would open a fine field for fo. 
reign enterprise ; there is a great demand for Euro, 
pean woollens, but the high prices which they bear, 
prevent the inhabitants from making extensive pur. 
chases. I was quite surprised to see so much sycee 
silver in circulation. The quantity of it was so 
great, that there seemed to be no difliculty in col. 
leciing thousands of taels, at the shorten notice. — 
A regular trade with silver is carried on by a great 
many individuals. The value of the tael, here, va. 
ries from thirteen to fourteen hundred cash. Some 
of the firms issue bills, which are as current as 
bank-notes in England. Teen.tsin, possessing so 
many advantages for commerce, my very safely be 
recommended to the attention of European mer- 
chants. 

By inquiries, I found, that the people cared very 
little about their imperial government. They were 
only aazious to gain a livelihood and accumulate 
riches. They seemed to know the emperor only by 
name, and were quite unacquainted with his charac- 
ter. Even the military operations in western Tar. 
tary were almost unknown to them. Nothing had 
spread such a consternation amongst them as the 
late death of the heir of the crown, which was occa. 
sioned by opium. smoking. The emperor felt this 
loss very keenly. The belief that there will be a 
change in the present dynasty is very general. But 
in case of such an event, the people of Teen-tsin 
would hear of it with almost as much indifference, 
as they would the news of a change in the French 

Sovemment. The local officers were generally much 
readed, but also much imposed upon. They are 
less tyrannical here, in the neighbourhood of the em- 
peror, judging from what the people told me, than 
they are in the distant provinces. When they ap- 
pear abroad it is with much pageantry, but with little 
real dignity. Indeed, I saw nothing remarkable in 
their deportment. No war junks, nor soldiers were 
to be met with, — ^thou|^h the latter wore said to exist. 
To possess fire.arms is a high crime, and the per 
son found guilty of so doing, is severely punished. 
Bows and arrowa are in common use. There are no 
military stores; but stores' of grain. The grain 
junks were, at this seaaon, on their return home. 

The features of the inhabitnnts of this district 
more reaemble the European, tliuathose of any Asi. 
atics I have hitherto seen. The eye had less of the 
depressed curve in the interior angle, than what is 
common, and so characteristic, in a Chinese counte- 
nance. And, as the countenance is often the index 
of the heart, so the character.of these people is more 
congenial to the European, than is that of the inhab. 
itants of the sonihem provinces. They are not void 
of courage ; though they are too grovelling to un- 
dertake any thing arduous or noble, and too narrow, 
minded to extend their views beyond their own pro. 
vince and the opposite kingdom of Cores. They are 
neat in their dress ; the furs which they wear are 
costly : their food is simple ; and they are polite in 
their manners. The females are fair, and tidy in 
their appearance, — enjoy-perfect liberty, and walk 
abroa.d aa they please. 

Texas — Observations historical, geographical and 
descriptive, in a series of letters, by Mr9.*MARY 
Austin Holust. Baltimore : Aemstrong dc Plas. 
XJTT. — In a series of letters, written in a very smooth 
and agreeable style, this lady, the widow of the late 
President of Transylvaniai College^ (Ken.) has here 
presented the result of her own observations and im 
pressions on a visit made in 1831, to Austin's colony. 
In climate and natural products, this region would 
seem to be little less than a Paradise ; tliough there, 
M in all earthly paradises, man must eat his bread 
by the sweat of his brow — ^that is to say, as Mrs. 
Holley fairly states to all who may be disposed to 
migrate thither, that ** a soil that yields the fruit of 
nearly every latitude almost spontaneously, with a 



* The Canton Gazette, of March 1832, states, that 
more than one half of the Chinese junks, bound to 
Teeiutain in the year previous, were wreokedi-^Pai^. 



climate of perpetual summer, must, like that of other 
countries, have a seed time and harvest. Though 
the land be literally flowing with milkuid honey, yet 
the bows must be milked and the honey must be 
gathered. Houses must be built and enclosures 
made, the deer must be hunted and the fish caught. 
From the primeval curse, that in the sweat of his 
brow man shall eat bread, though its severity be 
mollified, there is no exemption even here. The 
emigrant should bear in mind, that in a new oommu. 
nity labor is the most valuable commodity.** This 
is both fair and just ; and such seems to us the gene- 
ral character of this pretty little volume. 
, The history and success of Col. Austin's settle- 
ment, which individual enterprize and perseverance 
alone have founded, without any aid from govern, 
roent, or associations of any kind, and which, in the 
course of about eight years, has swelled from its first 
feeble comnsencement, until now it numbers sue 
thousand petsono, are full of interest and encourage 
ment to others, and reflect great honor on the cha. 
racter, abilities and courage of Col. Austin himself. 
We are glad to find throughout these pages the 
expression strongly stated that Texao desires nothing 
better than to remain a portion of the Mexican nation, 
one of the free States of that confederacy. We 
feared that so great an ingress of Americans might 
have led to iho hope and wish of being incorporated 
with the United States : on the contrary, however, 
the inhabitants of Texas are in interest and feeling 
Mexicans ; and we certainly trust our present south, 
em boundary will never recede. 

England and tus English ; by E. L. Bulwer. 2 
vols. New. York, J. &, J. Harfbr. — The copious 
extracts which, on several previous occasions, we 
have made from this work, evince our opinion of its 
merit. It strikes us as a useful, original, and truly 
philosophical series of dissertations upon the Govern, 
ment and institutions of England, and upon the cha. 
racter and habits of the English. There is through, 
out, that vein of satire almost running into bitterness, 
which so particularly distinguishes Mr. Bui wet's 
manner of viewing things, and which certainly — such 
is the constitution of human nature — does not render 
his writings less attractive. Those, l^owever, who 
expect to find in these volumes what some of the 
booksellers advertise them to be, ** a new novel, by 
the author of Pelham,** will be diaappointed. 

We shall make to-day but a single extract, which 
relates to popular education. It presents a better 
view of that in England, than we were prepared for ; 
that is, as to the mere number of scholars ; for in 
England, as with us, the books and the tystem of 
instruction seem alike imperfect — and is of interest, 
moreover, for its remarks on the class.b«oks nsed 

in that most enlightened little dochy of Germany 

Saxe Weimar : 

A far greater proportion of the English population 
are now sent to school than is usually supposed, and 
currently stated. I see before me at This moment a 
statistical work, which declares the proportion to be 
only one in seventeen for England, one in twenty lor 
Wales. What is the fact ? Why, that our popula. 
tion for England and Wales amounts nearly to four, 
teen millions, and that . the . number of children 
receiving elementary education in 1828 are, by the 
returns, 1,500,000 ; an additional 500.000 being 
supposed, not without reason, to be educated at in- 
dependent schools, not calculated in the return. 
Thus, out of a population of fourteen millions, we 
have no less than two millions of children receiving 
elementary education at schools. 

In the number of schools and of pupils, our ac 
count, on the whole, is extremely satisfactory. 
Where do we fail 7 Not in the schools, but in the 
instruction that is given tliere: a great proportion of 
the poorer children attend only the Sunday.scliools, 
and the oduention of once a week is not very valuable; 
bnt generally throughout the primary schools, nothing 
is taught but a little spelling, a very Utile reading, 
still less writing, the Catechism, the Lord's Prayer, 
and an unexplained, unelucidated chapter or two in 
tho Bible ; add to these the nasal mastery oft hymn. 



and an undecided conquest over the lule of Addition^ 
and you behold a very finished education for the poor. 
The schoolmaster and the schoolmistress, in these 
academiea, know little themselves- beyond the bald 
and meager knowledge that they teach; and are much 
more fit to go to school than to give instructions. 
Now tho object of education is to make a reflective, 
moral, prudent, loyal, and healthy people. A little 
reading and writing of themselves contribute very 
donbtfuUy to that end. Look to Ireland : does not 
the Archbishop of Casliel tell us, that a greater pro. 
portion of the peasantry in Ireland, yes, even in Tip. 
perary, can read and write, than can be fbund amid a 
similar amount of population in EngUnd. I have 
been favored with some unpublished portions of iba 
recent evidence on the Poor. laws. Just hear whatMr. 
Hickson, a most intelligent witness, says on this head: 

Query, ** Are you of opinion that an efficient 
system of National Education would materially im. 
prove the condition of the laboring classes ?** 

An$wer. ** Undonbtedly ; but I mast beg leave lo 
observe, that something more than the mere teaching 
to read and write is necessary for the poorer claMos. 
Where books and newspapers are inaccessible, tho 
knowledge of the art of reading avails nothing ; I 
have met with adults, who after having been taught 
to read and write when young, have almost entirely 
forgotten i hose arts for want of opportunities to ex. 
ercise them." 

" At the Sunday-schools,** observes Mr. Hicksoo« 
afterward, ** of most Dissenters, nothing is taught 
generally — I except rare instances-— but reading tha 
Bible and repeating hymns.** 

While we have so many schools organixed, and 
while so little is taught there, just let me lead your 
attention to the four common class.books taught at 
all the popular schools of Saxe Weimar. 

The first class-book is destined for the yonngeat 
children ; it contains, in regular gradntions, the aU 
phabet, the composition of syllables, punctuation, 
elementary formation of language, slight stories, sen- 
tences or proverbs of one verse upwards, divers se- 
lelections, sketches, &«. *'The sentences,** says 
Mr. Cousin, " struck me particularly ; they contain, 
in the most agreeable shapes, the most valuable les- 
sons, which the author classes under systematic ti. 
ties, — ^such as our duties to ourselves, our duties to 
men, our duties to God ; and the knowledge of iUs 
divine attributes, — so that in the germ of Literature, 
the infant receives also the germ of Morals* and of 
Religion!*' 

The second book, for the use of children from 
eight to ten, is not only composed of arousing sketch- 
es, — the author touches upon matters of general 
utility. He proceeds on the just idea that the knowl- 
edge of the faculties of the soul ought a little to 
precede the more profound explanations of religioa : 
under the head of dialogue between a father and his 
children, the book treats, first, of man and his phy* 
sical qualities; secondly, of the nature of b**. soul 
and of its faculties, with some notipnsof our powers 
of progressive improvement and our heritage of im- 
monality ; and, thirdly, it contains Che earliest and 
simplest elements of natural history, botany, miner- 
alogy, Slc, 

The third work conuins two parts, each divided 
into two chapters : the first part is an examination 
of man as a rational animal, — it resolves these qnee. 
tions : what am I ? What am I able to do 1 What 
ought ] to do ? It teaches the distinction between 
men and brutes ; instinct and reason ; it endeavors 
to render the great moral foundations of truth clear 
and simple by familiar images and the most intelli. 
gible terms. 

As the first chapter of this portion exercises the 
more reflective faculties, so the the second does not 
neglect the more acute, and comprises songs, enig. 
man, fables, aphorisms, dec. 

The second part of the third work contains, first, 
the elements of natural history in all its subdivi. 
sions ; notions of geography ; of the natural righ's 
of man ; of his civil rights ; with some lessons of 
general history. An Appendix comprises the geog. 
raphy and especial history of Saxe -Weimar. The 
Iburth book, not adapted solely for Saxe Weimar* 
is in great request throughout all Germany ; it ad. 
dresses Itself to the more advanced pupils ; it re- 
sembles a little the work last described, but is More 
extensive on some points ; it is equalfy various, but 
it treats in especial more minutely on the rights and 
duties of subjects ; it proceeds to conduct the boy, 
already made rational as a being, to his duties as a 
citizen.. Such aae the four class-books in the popn. 
lar schools of Snxc Weimar ; such are the founda. 
tion of that niiited, intellectual, and lofty spirit which 
marks the subjects of that principality.* 



* I know nothing we more ^ ant in this eountry 
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A Subaltern's Furlough ; daBcriptive of Scenes 
ia various Parts of the United States, the Canadas, 
&c. during the Summer and Autumn of 1832 ; by E. 
T. Coke, of the 45th Regiment. 3 vols. New. York, 
J. & J. Harfbr. — This is rather a good-natured, 
prejudiced, slip-slop journal of a flying tour through 
the United States, during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in our principal cities last year, by a young 
lieutenant, tired of the ennui of home and a garrison, 
and bent upon judging the Americans with his own 
eyes. He lost no time on his route, and gained, we 
infer from his pages, not much substantial informa. 
tion ; at least, he imparts little such. The judgment 
passed in the paragraph we annex upon the corps of 
Cadets, as a military body, and the scenery of the 
Highlands, may serve as evidence of his taste and 
accuracy : 

I twice saw the cadets at drill, but their long hair, 
dirty grey uniform, and want of erect military car. 
riage, were sufficient to mar the appearance of the 
finest body of men in the world under arms. The 
.words of command, too, were issued in such a draw, 
ling, careless tone of voice, that the movements 
were necessarily performed in a similar manner, — 
devoid of all smartness and precision. The interior 
economy of the establishment, however, is said to 
be well conducted, and strict discipline is enforced 
by Colonel Thayer, the present gentlemanly and able 
commandant. Though the soldierlike appearance oi 
the cadets might not have exacly come up to my 
expectations, yet, if ever the two nations are so un. 
fortunate as to meet again in hostile array, the good 
effeclB of this institution will be appoarent in the 
polished manners and information acquired there by 
American officers. In former campaigns, generals 
have- been called from the rear of their counters to 
assume the command of armies, and men who could 
not even sign their name from the plough to head 
divisous. Owing to the scattered state of the forces, 
it was my fort^me to become acquainted with only 
few military and naval officers; but the uniform au 
tention and kindness I experienced from all was such 
that I should fee] proud in being enabled to render 
similar courtesies to any one bearing a commission 
from the United States. 

We embarked in the afternoon of the 28th of Oc- 
tober in the gigantic steamer, the **Norh America/' 
which shot through the Highlands at the rate of six. 
teen miles an hour. I should have had all the New. 
Yorkers up in arms, and inveighing against me in no 
measured terms, had I ventured to express any thing 
like disappointment at the scenery of the Hudson. 
But so it was, and my expectations were not realized; 
because, as at the Falls of the Mohawk, its beiiuties 
had been much overrated. I had generally heard the 
Hudson compared to the Rhine, and many, indeed, 
professed to think it superior; but my. want of taste 
(I should imagine) would no more admit of such a 
comparison than it would that New. York and London 
should be mentioned in the same breath. The seen, 
ery between Albany and We8t.Point is not in any 
ways remarkable; the Highlands, when taken sepa- 
rately, have nothing interesting, and no single reach 
of the river possesses any particular beauty. The 
rocky hills, covered with a thin and low growth of 
trees, spproach to the water's edge, without any 
signs of cultivation or habitations to give the scepery 
life. The tout tmBemble is all that is pleasing, and 
the numerous craggy precipices towering one above 
another alone possess any claims to the picturesque. 
I had kept the Hudson in recerve, as a kind of bonne 
bouchet previous to my immediate departure for Eng. 
land, expecting that I might see it to the greatest 
advantage at a late season in the year. 

Selcct Works of Tobias Smollbt, in two volumes, 
Philadelphia, Carey, Lba & Blanchard. — Who that 
recollects the delight with which in school boy days 
he devoured the adventures of Roderick Random 
and faithful Strap, or rejoiced in all the fun of which 
Paregrine Pickle, and Hatchway, and Pipes, and the 
immortal Trunnion are the authors or the objects, 
but will think those volumes a fam )U8 oflfering to the 
amusement 'of the present generation, who, in the 
multiplicity of modern publications, might but for 

than good class-books for the use of popular schools ; 
books that shall exercise the judgment and teach 
children to refect. Such works should he written 
by a person of philosophical mind, practised in cdii. 
ration, and linked to no rxelueite gystewy — the curse 
of knowledge in this country. 



them have gone through life with brows unrelaxcd 
by the irresistible humor of Smollett. There is 
prefixed to these volumes a memoir of the author, by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The Parson's Daughter, by the author of Sayings 
and Doings, 2 vols. Philadelphia, Cart, Lea & 
Blanchard. 

The Contrast, by Earl Mulorave, two vols. — 
Philadelphia, Caret dc Hart. 

These two works are as different in merit, as in the 
rank of their authors. The first, by Theodore Hook, 
is an exceedingly well wrought and affecting story, 
probable, or at least not improbable in its incident8,and 
very skilfully conducted to its fortunate close. The 
other, by the present Governor of Jamaica, is inferior, 
in all respects, to the former work, Matilda, of the 
same noble author — is improbable, cold and dull. In 
the Parson's Daughter there are ^t least three charac. 
ters admirably drawn, that of Mrs. Harbottle, Emma, 
and the naval surgeon, McGupus. In the Contrast 
there is not one that leaves any strong impression. 

Conner A Cook have just issued three additional 
numbers of their cheap edition of the Works of Wal. 
ter Scoti, viz. The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward. 

BlBUOTHEQUE ChOISIE DK LITERATURE FrANCAISE, 

No. 5. Philad. Carey, Lea, ^ Blanchard. New. York, 
Charles de Behr. — This number completes the inter, 
esting story of Cinq Mars, which was commenced in 
No. 3. It gives also the answer of Lamartine to the 
Adieux of Walter Scott, and a very pretty little poem 
by M. Chateaubriand, addressed to Madame Reca. 
mier, entitled *Le Naufrage.* We commend this 
periodical to the patronage of all who make a study 
of the French language, or take pleasure in French 
literature. 



[From the National Oaxette.] 
The 27th number of the American 'Quarterly jRe- 
view has been issued. It is announced in an advertise- 
ment prefixed, that the publication of the work will be 
continued by Messrs. Key & Biddle, of Minor street, 
to whom it haa been transferred by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea &. Blanchard. These gentlemen found it incon. 
venient, owing lo the extent and nature of their gene, 
ral business as publishers. Messrs. Key &, Biddle 
have likewise intelligence, capital, zeal, and wide 
connexions in their professien. The editorship of 
the Review remains in the hands in which it has 
been from the beginning. Every efifort will be msde 
by the editor and the new publishers to sustain the 
work in every respect. The savans, men of letters, 
and members of the learned professions who have 
hitherto furnished the greater part of its contents, 
rank with the first of the country. Abundant con. 
tribntions from the same or like sources are confident, 
ly expected. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



From Smyrna. — We have received by the brig 
Ottoman, Capt. Carey, Smyrna papers to the 23d June, 
but they contain nothing important in addition to ¥rhat 
had been received by way of England. 

King Otho arrived at Smyrna on the 17th June in 
an English frigate. As soon as his arrival was 
known, great numbers of Greeks crowded to the 
quays to get a sight of their sovereign. On his Ian. 
ding, the crowd was so great that it was impossible 
to make his way through it, and he wa:i obliged to 
return on board again, and land at a remote place. 

Smtrna Market, June 23. — The return of peace 
has already had a happy influence upon our market, 
and although in a dull season of the year, yet consid. 
erable activity is observed. The arrival of the cara. 
vans, which had been delayed by a variety of cir. 
cumstances, has contributed to revive oommerce in 
some degree. 

Coffee. — The quantity in depot is considerable at 
this time, in consequence of some important specula, 
tions which have just been made by European housec. 
The present rates are 700 a 7fiO p., but holders are 
expecting an advance, and demond 7.50 a 600. 

Sugar. — The depot is very limited. Most o/the 
Hovana white is held at 180 p. per qtl. which is ex- 
pccted to be obtiined, notwithstonding sales have 
been made at 165 a 170. The article is becoming 
more scarce every doy. 



Wool. — Prices vary according to quality, from 
150 to 180 p. per qtl. 

The crops in general this year promise well, par- 
ticularly raisins and oil. — [Boston D. Adv.] 



[From the Boston Oaxette.] 

Trade with St. Croix. — A mercantile friend has 
favored us with a St. Croix paper of the 5th inst. 
containing an Ordinance in relation to commerce and 
shipping in that Island, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

With regard to Shipping. 

§ 1. All vessels, without distinction, Danish or 
foreign, either from Dantsh or foreign parts, shall in 
virtue of this ordinance have free Omittance at St. 
Croix, and may discharge or load cargoes in iha 
port of Christianstcd or the road of Frederiksted. 

§ 2. The former charges on vessels under denomi. 
nation of anchorage, fees, stamp duties, Ac. are* re- 
voked: anchorage, however, to be paid on the whole 
tonnage of vessel. 

Free admission or free duty. 

Com, Meal, Indian Com, RumPuncheons, Staves, 
Heading and Hoops for Sugar Hhds, and RumPuD. 
cheons. Cooper Nails, Hoes, Bills, Utensils for Boil- 
ing Sugsr, Distilling Rum and for Sugar Mills, Fire 
bricks, Mules and Asses. 

Vessels arriving^ 
Discharffing goods amounting to one.half of the fiill 
cargo of the vessel or upwards, pay 48 sk: fQr each 
Commercelast, 

When 1-4 to 1-2 of a full cargo is discharged 32 sk: 
for each commercelast, 

If less than 1-4 of the full cargo is discharged 
16 sk: for eiich Commercelasu 

Vessels departing. 

Anchorage to be paid in the same proportion ac- 
cording to the cargo taken on board. All vessels 
neither loading or discharging cargo to be free from 
charges of anchorage, as well as all our Island ves. 
sets trading between St. Croix and the other Danish 
Islands. 

If anchorage has been paid at one of the Island 
Custom Houses, no additional charge can be demand- 
ed during the same voyage, except the vessel should 
again discharge or load more goods, and which in. 
conjunction with the former discharging or loading — 
should reach such amount as subjects her to pay a 
higher rate of anchorage money. 



SUMMARY. 



Mr. Audubon, of whose recent lour, a sketch will 
be given in our next number, taken from the Boe. 
ton Daily Advertiser, reached this city well, and 
well satisfied. Afler a short sojourn among ua, and 
a tour to some of the neighboring States, which will, 
we do not doubt, have the effect of adding some 
names to the list of subscribers for his roagnificeDt 
work, Mr. Audubon, will, as we leam from him, 
depart for Tampico, on a bird tour through Mexico. 
His indefatigable labors will leavo no field connected 
with the subject of his great publication unsearched - 
the public will take care, we are sure, that these la- 
bors shall not be without their reward. 

The following are the remarks found in the last 
received number of the London Christian Remem- 
brancer on the Rev. Thomas S. Britain's book, called 
by him ** An Apology for conforming to the Pro. 
testant Episcopal Church, contained in a series of 
letters addressed to the Right Rev. Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York"— 1833. 

** Almost every arrival brings us some new proof 
of the growing importance of the American Church. 
We have a little volume of singular merit, which 
which we wish to see widely circulated, with the 
necessary mutatis mutandis, among Churchmen and 
dissenters at home. It is an admirable defence of 
Episcopacy, and derives additional value from the 
circumstance that the writer ia a convert from con- 
viction to the principles which he advocates, having 
been originally a disseniing member. The Araeri. 
can Episcopalians may well be proud of gaining so 
fair a proselyte, and of ranking so zealous an advo- 
cats in the number of their brethren.** 

#603,900 were passed to the credit of the U. States 
Treasury on Mondoy by the Collector of this port.— 
It was the aniuunt of duties collected during the pre. 
vious week| after deducting debenturtVt return dtittet, 
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light house biUa and all other sume paid by the Col- 
lector. It is, we undSretand, the largest sum which 
fever accrued in a single week. This does not look 
much like hreduetion of revenue.— [Jour. Com.] 

T*he Washington, which sailed on Wedensday, for 
Canton* has on bo^rd ten young men* of respectable 
families, who have gone out for the first time, with 
the intention of becoming ship-masters. They are 
all amply provided with instruments and books to 
learn navigation. May success attend them. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Washington 
is a Temperance ship, as aU the shipping articles of 
our East Indiamen are now headed— "No Grog ; 
the appalling word which has cost our underwriters 
so many millions.— [Journal of Commerce.] 

[From the BaltitMre^ American.] 
The steamboat Watekman, Lieut. Gednby, of the 
U. ^. Navy, commander, sailed yesterday at one 
o'clocK for Mobile, intending to stop at Charleston to 
take in luel. This boat was built at Washington, 
D. C. and is to transport the U. S. mail on Lake 
Pontchartrain between New Orleans and Mobile.— 
The Watchman is a staunch boai of 246 tons, with 
elegant accommodations for passengers, and a low 
pressure engine, constructed by Messrs. Watchman 
and Bratt of this city. It is expected that the efforts 
which the contractors on that route are now making, 
will enable them to convey the New Orleans mail 
with regularity. On the arrival of the Watchman at 
Mobile, Capt. Eklmondson will assume command. 

The weather continues disagreeably warm. The 

city is healthy for the season ; some cases of yellow 

fever have appeared, but that sickness does not pre. 

vail as an epidemic. Absentees however, should be 

in no hurry to return for a while yet. 

Business is very dull. People have now. little 
more to do than to anticipate the activity of the ap- 
proaching season when our birds of passage ^feturn 
among us to take up their winter quarters. — [N. O. 
Bee, Aug. 21.] 

Extract of a Letter dated Oaks Comers, Ontario Co, 

{N, r.) Sent. 4. 
Desteuctivk Stoem.- •• We have met with great 
losses since your last letter. My wheat being cut, 
and most of it remaining in the fields, there was, on 
the 15th ult. a severe hail-storm, with high wind, 
which overturned the shocks, blew down fences, 
trees, &c. whilst the hail shelled out much of the 
wheat. My com is nearly cut off, and five acres of 
buckwheat,' as fine as ever grew, entirely swept off 
in five minutes. Dr. Steward, who lives about a mile 
from me, had a barn, in which were several tons of 
hay and a horse, removed about fi-oe feet from its 
• foundation ; but the frame being strong, it is still 
standing. One other barn in the neighborhood was 
blown over. The storm extended from 1 1-2 to 2 
miles in width, passing from N.W. to S.E. but how 
far I have not yet learned. I have yet heard of no 
loss of life by it, although the hail was so large that 
I picked up one the next morning, two hours after 
sunrise, which was 4 inches in circumference.** 



vanity ; while she is the first in greatness, she is the 
last in presumption ! and is ever ready to make a 
sacrifice to the " Union." , . . . 

7. The United States,— Unexampled in their uni- 
ted prosperity ; may they be unequalled in their uni* 

ted duration. 

8. Horticulture,— The first employment of man m 
his state of primeval innocence ; it is the noblest 
science which can occupy his attention, having the 
highest sanction to recommend it. 

9. Agriculture, Manulactures, and Commerce,— 
The three g-eat sources of national wealth ; united, 
they form the strongest safeguard of our national 
independence. 

10. Horticultural Societies in every quarter of the 
globe; while they unite their efforts, to beautify 
and improve the earth, its flowers, and its fruits, 
may they also contribute to the moral and inteUec 
tual improvement of the whole of the human family. 

11. The memory of Db Witt Cunton— " Bom 



The annexed obituary notice from a Canadc paper, 
will interest many yet alive in this State who knew 
and highly respected the late Dr. Cochran : 

Died at Windsor, Noviv Scotia, on Sunday, the 4th 
August, aged 77, the Rev. William Cochran. D. D., 
for many years Vice Pr^ident and Professor of Lan* 
guages, Logic and Rhetoric in King*s College at ' 
Windsor. Dr. Cochran was a native of the neigh- 
borhood of Omagh in the North of Ireland, and re. 
ceived his education at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took his first degree with distinction, to 
which the University, many years after his removal 
to Nova Scotia, added the degree of D. D. by special 
diploma, an honor rarely conferred by that learned 
body. In 1784, shortly after completing his educa. 
tion, he came to America, and was appointed Profes. 
sor of Languages in the College of New York, for- 
merly called King's College, and then re-opened af. 
ter the peace with thA United States under the name 
of Columbia. Here he had under his care several 



to Vx..rth%Tr7 of W. "«"v. StateThr. lif. U in- young men who have «nce .ttaiued U., hi,h..t r« 
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The Anniversary Dinner of the Horticultural So 
eiety, was given yesterday at Niblo's, the Presi 
dent, Mr. J. Lorillard, presiding, supported by 
Messrs. P. Hone and C. Oakley, Vice-Presidents,! 
and honored by the presence of many members ol 
the Court of Errors as guests. 

The display of fruit was very handsome ; and 
some among them, particularly a ban Chretien pear, 
raised in Springfield, N. J. were rare and excellent. 
The peaches and nectarines were abundant. Of figs, 
there were some very good. The grapes and melons 
were not remarkable. The table was ornamented 
with natural flowers, among which the gorgeous 
Dahlias predominated. A box of flowers, very pret- 
tily arranged, was sent by Madame Parmentier, and 
excited general admiration. 

It was altogether an agreeable entertainment, en- 
livened with mirth and song, and good wine. The 
following are the regular toasts : 

1. Tb^ President of the United States. 

2. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

3. The Governor of 4he State of New York. 

4. The Mayor and Commonalty of the city of 
New York. 

5. The highest Tribunal of the State, constituted 
to meliorate the harshness of Law, and to prune its 
vild sprouts. 

6. The state of New York, — Powerful without 
ambition, wealthy without pride, and noble without 



terwovcn with her history, and his name as imps- 
rishable as her existence." . 

12. The mempry of William Wilson, the first 
President of this Society, our late highly esteemed 
and much respected advocate. 

13. The Fair sex,— The choicest flowers of our 

country. 

VotUNTKBR Toasts. 

By the President, Jacob Lorillard, Esq. The 
Horticulturist, who unites the cultivation of the moral 
sense with the cultivation of the vegetable tribes. 

By the 1st Vice President, Philip Hone, Esq. 
Nullification — A noxious plant, first sown by an in- 
TRUDBE in the Garden of Eden : may it be effectually 
eradicated from the rice fields and cotton plantations 
of our beloved country. 

By the 2d Vice President, Charles Oakley, Esq. 
The practical Gardeners of New York— They have 
shown themselves worthy of public patronage : may 
they find their reward in a liberal public. 

By Mr. Branson, of th^ Senate. Horticultural Ex- 
cellence—The fruit of intelligence, enterprize and 

industry. 

By Mr. Westeott, of the Court of Errors. The 
City of N«w York— Not less distinguished for its 
liberal hospitality, than for its resources and enter- 
prize. ^ . - 

By Mr. Maedondld, of the Senate. The pracucal 
Farmer, aided by the scientific Agriculturist. 

By the Mayor of the City. The man who culti- 
vateshis own fields, and hisown garden, with his own 

hands. ... . 

By C. W. Lynde, of the Senate. Agncultuie and 
Horticulture— One the stock, the other the blossom, 
may they succor each other— and their fruits will be 
abundant, provided there is no nullifying weed suffer- 
ed to flourish in their midst. 

By Alexander Walsh. Horticulture— The art by 
which nature is taught to improve her own produc 

tions. ■ ... 

By John W. Wyman. The Gardener— Let him 
be proud of his employment— the only one designat- 
ed for man, by the Almighty himself. . 

By Daniel E. Delevan. The memory of Linnsus 

Much as we owe of pleasure to his perseverance 

and industry in bringing the science of Botany to its 
present sUte of perfection, to gratify the eye and Uie 
palate, let us not forget that he aimed at a still higher 
motive— the ennobling of the faculties, and the re- 
finement of the heart. 
1 By Mr. Limngston. The Hudson and Delaware 

Canal. 

By Alexander Hamilton. A repeal of the duties on 

coal, and a reduction of canal tolls. 

By Mr. O. Davis. Horticulture, the most rational 

employment of m|in— ^tir earthly paradise : may we 
[eye with caution the forbidden fruit. tt • j 

I By Mr. Price. The Vice President of the United 

States— An indigenous plant will survive the shock 

of transplantation. ,, . . ,0 

By D. K. Minot. The Boston HorUcultural So- 
ciety— Soticitous alike for the repose oj the dead, bb 
for the refinement and happinesa of the living : may 
this Society speedily imiute their example, in pro- 
viding a Rural Cemktrrt. 

The Bqn Chretien Pear, presented by Mr. Wade, 
three of which weighed 2 lbs. 3 ozs., was raised by 



WUliam Stiles, Esq. of Springfield, N. J , from 
tree imported a few years since from France ;— a 
descripUon of which, with an engraving of one of the 
Pears, and other kinds of fruit, together with a rnors 
partioular account of the Anniversary of the Society, 
will be given in the next number of the New York 
Farmer. 



putation and distinction in the United States, and 
some of whom kept up a correspondence with him 
until a late period of hia life. Among his pupils were 
the late Governor Dewitt Clinton, and John Ran. 
dolph — Dr Hosack, one of the most eminent living 
physicians of the United States — the late Dr. John 
Mason, Chancellor Jones, and others. Although 
he early secured the friendship of the first persona 
in the community, (among others, of the distinguish, 
ed and lamented Alexander Hamilton, who honored 
htm with his particular and warm regard,) a dislike 
of republican institutions and habits led him to re. 
move in 1787 to Nova Scotia, where he was appoint, 
ed to the charge of the Public Academy at Halifax, 
and was induced, in 1789, to accept the situation of 
President of the Collegiate School, then esUblished 
by the Provincial Legislature at Windsor, with a pro- 
mise, that on the Royal Charter bomg granted to it, 
he should remain at the head o( the institution. — 
When the charter was granted in 1802, a majority 
of the Governors, in violation of this promise, 
through the influence of one of their number, who 
was a member of the University of Oxford, and 
thought that no good thing could come out of an 
Irish College, obtained the appointment of an Ox- 
ford graduate, as President. Dr. Cochran, however, 
continued in the institution, as Vice President, and '^ 
Professor ; and in those capacities, by his sole ex- 
Lertions, sustained its character, and at different pe- 
riods, its very existence, when it must otherwise 
have been shut up, until, in 1831, his great age, and 
increasing infirmities, compelled him to resign. — 
In the course of his labors, as an instructor of 
youth, in Nova Scotia, a large proportion of tlie 
members of the three learned professions, who have 
risen to eminence or become the instruments of 
good in their generation, either in that Province 
or in New Brunswick, (and many in the Cana- 
das,) have owed either the foundation or the 
completion of their education to his insiruction. A 
list of his pupils still alive, would be found to.include 
many of the highest standing in the church, the law, 
the medical profession, and the service of government 
throughout the North American Colonies. The 
authority of the teacher was in him so tempered by 
winning kindness and benevolence that instruction 
became attractive, and while its effect was thus in 
creased, it rarely happened that any of those who 
left his care, ceased to regard him iti after life with 
affection as well as with respect; the teacher of the 
youth became the '* agreeable companion, the fatherly 
adviser, the warm and steady friend," of the man of 
mature years ; and the connection continued to the 
last, a source of mutual comfort, pride, and pleasure. 
Uniting an accurate knowledge of the ancient clas- 
sics with a singular sensibility to their beauties, he 
added to these an extonslve acquaintance with modem 
literature, and it was his great object to infuse a 
taste for both into those whose education he con- 
ducted ; and to crown the whole with principles and 
habits of religion and moral conduct, and of practical 
usefulness. He had been for 43 years a Missionary 
of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, and it is 
believed was the oldest missionary in their service at 
the time of his death. In that service he encountered 
labors, hardships, and even dangers, of which those 
only can form an idea, who know what was the 
condition of the new settlements in Nova Scotia 40 
years ago. His health, which had suffered for seve- 
ral years from severe attacks of disease, had entirely 
failed during the last few months, until at last, having 
approached the extreme boundary of human exist- 
ence, •* he came to the earth like a shock of com in 
ito season,*' peacefully closing a life of usefulness, 
simplicity, piety and virtue, in the stedfast hope, 
through the merits of his Redeemer, of rising to a 
life of blessednesa hereafter. 
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Canal TolU and Canal Natigation. — The agc^re. 
gate amount of tolls received upon all the canals of 
the state for the month of August, is $147,945 : ex 
ceeding the amount made during the same month last 
year, by the sum of $58,266. The revenne derived 
from tolls, from the opening of navigation, to the first 
of September, is greater by more than one hundred 
and fifty.eight thouttand dollar m^ than it was during 
the same months of 1833 : and exceeds by about 
•100,009 the receipts for the like period in 1831. 
The Cholera had a serious eflTect in diminishing the 
tolls for July and August of last year. 

There is every indication of an active and exten- 
sive fall business, and it is now certain that the tolls 
of this year compared with last, will show an in 
crease of a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and it 
would not be surprising if the increase should come 
up to two hundred thousand. — [Albany Argus.] 

Our Canals. — ^We republished yesterday from 
the Albany Arjcua a brief paragraph, stating the re- 
ceipts from tolls on the Canals of this State during the 
month of August, with comparative statements from 
and up to the same period in other years, showing a 
constantly increasing and flourishing business. In ano- 
ther column will be found a circular issued by the 
Cemptroller of the State, to the holders of Canal 
stocks redeemable in 1837, ofTering a premium for 
such portion of those stocks as the holders may be 
tempted'at once to realize. Even these two publi 
cations, however, significant as they are, fail to give 
an adequate notion of the real and growing value to 
this State, to the Western States, and indirectly, but 
unquestionably, to the Union at large, of these great 
New York channels of intercommunicttion. We 
derive from the Argus some additional particulars, 
which will interest all readers. 

It has already been stated in this paper, that the 
tolls on the Erie Canal, both on the ascending and de. 
scending freight, had been reduced at the commence 
ment of the season. The reduction on the articles 
constituting the principal descending trade, such as 
ilour, salted provisions, butter, cheese, wheat, &c., 
was equal to 29 per cent, on former rates ; that on 
the ascending trade, chiefly composed of more value, 
ble but less bulky merchandize, was equal to 14 1.2 
percent. Notwithstanding these reductions, the in 
crease of the tolls exceeds 9157.000— thus furnishing 
another instance of the swelling of revenue by the 
diminution of duties. The transportation pn the 
Canals grows so rapidly, however, — and great as it 
is, it is yet far from the extent it must reachf Unless 
repelled by want of accommodation and facilities,-^ 
that great inconvenience is already experienced from 
delays at the locks. •• The constant use of the locks 
night and day," says the Argus, "has not been suffi 
oient to pass all the floats, without a delay which is 
vexatious and expensive." There muet be a double 
set of locks, and that soon ; for time is money, and re 
dnced tolls will be counteracted, and the benefit of 
them be lost, if what is saved in pecuniary expense be 
eounterbalaneed by long delay. It is contemplated, 
and very wisely we apprehend, by a simultaneous pro- 
ceeding in Ohio and in this State, to reduce the rates of 
toll levied in each State on merchandize, 25 per cent. 
This will add greatly to the ascending trade of the 
Erie Canal, and present an additional reason for 
doubling the set of locks ; because, such a trade can 
only be secured through this channel, by the greater 
despatch and certainty with which merchandize will 
thus reach its various destinations in the far West.— 
Delay in this instance would be fatal to transportation. 
How various are the points in the western and south, 
western States already reached through the Eric 
Canal, will appear from this paragraph of the Argus : 
We are mliirmed that goods, coming from New- 
York, hsvo been shipped the present season from 
Albany to Galena. Pekin, Peoria, and Lower Alton, 
in the State of Illinois ; to Paris, Maysville, Peters- 
burgh, Louisville, and Lexington, Kentucky ; to Chi. 
cago and Green Bay, Michigan Territory ; to Fort 



Wayne, via the Maumee, Indiana; to Nashville and 
Clarksville, Tennessee ; to St Louis^ Missouri ; and 
to Florence, Alabama. This information is derived 
from one of the forwarding lines, (the Merchants*,) 
and embraces only the places to which that line had 
shipped goods ; there are several lines engaged in 
transporting goods to Ohio, and the other western 
States, whose, shipments might have been referred 
to, but we have given points in six States beyond 
Ohio, which are reached by goods transported 
through the Erie Canal. 

It is impossible to look at the facts here hastily 
alluded to, and io let the imagination rove even 
within the most reasonable limits of the future they 
foreshadow, and not to feel pride in belonging to 
this great State ; — this State, as just as patriotic, and 
as forbearing as it is great. 



ing known to the stockholders the terms on which 
the stock can be redeemed. 

Respectfully yoxir obedient servant^ 

A. C. Flaoo, Comptroller. 



Redemption op Erik and Chamflain Canal 
Stocks. — ^The following circular has been issued by 
the Comptroller of this state, to the holders of Erie 
and Champlain canal stocks, which are reimbursa- 
ble in 1837. 

Comptrolur's Office, ) 
Albany^ Augwtt 7, 1833. \ 

The holders of the New. York state stock issued 
for the construction of the Erie and Champlain ca. 
nals, are informed that the commissioners of the ca. 
nal fund are now ready to pay ofl* and cancel the stock 
which is redeemable in 1837. 

As an inducement to the holders of this stock to 
surrender it and receive payment therefor, four years 
before the period fixed for this redemption, the com. 
missioners ofler to pay a premium of five per cent, 
upon the five per cent stock, and a premium of eight 
per cent upon the six per cent stock of 1837. 

These premiums will be paid upon any amount of 
the said stock which ahall be transferred to the com. 
missioners on the first day of October next, or on the 
first day of January, 1834, after the holdiers shall 
have received the quarter's interest due on those 
days respectively : Or the commissioners will pay 
the premiums before stated, together with the cur* 
rent interest upon the stock from the preceding quar. 
ter day, to the day of the purchase, for any amount 
which shall be transferred to them at any time be* 
fere the first day of January next. 

The holders of the Erie and Champlain canal 
stock ace reminded that the surplus moneys now in 
the hands of the commissioners are by the constitu. 
lion of the state, pledged to reimburse the principal 
of this stock, and cannot be diverted from that oh. 
ject. It is therefore morally certain, that on the 
first of July, 1837, the entire sum which shall re. 
main unpaid of the stock which is redeemable in 
that year, will be paid ofl* at par. And with the 
means of redemption in the hands of the commis. 
doners, it is equally certain, that as the time ap. 
preaches when they can legally redeem this stock at 
par, the premium which is now ofi*ered will gradually 
diminish, until it reaches that point 

The holders of this stock will perceive that if 
they can re.invest their money at four per cent, it 
will be for their interest to sell at the premiums 
now offered. The surplus canal funds upon which 
the commissioners are drawing for the redemption of 
this stock, aro deposited in sundry banks, and yield 
an interest to the state of 3 1.2 and 4 1.2 per cent. It 
will readily be seen that (he situation of the surplus 
canal funds enables the commissioners, in the pur. 
chase of thia stock, to ofler terms highly favorable 
to the interests of the stockholders, without any 
material sacrifice of the pecuniary interests of the 
state. The commissioners readily admit, what must 
be inferred from the high premium ofi*ered, that they 
are very anxious to apply the money in their hands 
to the redemption of the Erie and Champlain canal 
stock. In making a small apparent sacrifice to ef- 
fect this object, the state gets rid of the hazard in. 
cident to the management of three or four millions 
of dollars ; and by gradually possessing itself of the 
stock of 1837, the serious pressure upon all the mo. 
nied operations of the state will be avoided, which 
might result from allowing the canal moheys to ac 
cumulate in the state banks—to be diflfused by them 
through every department of business — and then to 
be drawn for on the Ist of July, 1837, to the amount 
of three and a half millions of dollars, for the re. 
demption of the stock then payable. 

These and other considerations have induced the 
commissioners of the canal fund to ofi*er so large a 
premium for the redemption of the canal stock of 
1837 ; and they have supposed that this object might 
be promoted by giving this explanation, and by msk. 



iharriagxis. 

Last evening, Sentfmber 9, In St. Thoinu Church, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks, William Winnk, of Albany, to Janv M. 
oldest daughter of Donald Blalcolni. Eaq. of this city. 

This morning, by the Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, Frbdkric W. 
BrKKK, to Ann C. daughter of the late Apollo Potter, all of thia 
city. 

DEATHS. 

At Brooklyn, L. 1., thia innming, (Sept 9) GaoaaK Hkket, 
J aged 6 months, iafant son of Francis G. Fish. 

On Wednesday, Lyman Clark, aged 60. 

At Staten Island 8ept. 4th, Mr. James Parsons, of Georgia 

On Thiirsdav evening, Wm. Sloan, aged 37 years. 

On Bunnay laat. Joa. Levy, in thA 44iE year of tiia age. 

Yesterday, Rufus A. son of Chas. W. Davenport, aged seven 
years, seven months and twelve days. 

Last evcnihs, at New Town, L. I. near Halletts Cove, Wn. • 
LiAM, son of Tbomaa R. Lawrence, in the 6tb year of bis 9f. 

Of Yellow Fever, at sea, on board the Condordia. from New 
Orleans, on the 3d Inst. Charles Card, aged 21, son of William 
Card, Esq. of this city. 

On Wednesday, of consumption, Elizabeth Harbinaon, in the 
47ih y*»ar of her age. 

On Saturday eveniug, Mrs. Miriam BdrAr, wife of Elihu 
3. Bunker, sged 58 years. 

On Saturday evening, of diarrhcea, Josbph Hardcastt.e, 
aged 35 yeara, son of Joshua Hardcastle, anclant printer of New 
York. 

At his residence, on the 7th instant, after a kmg and painAil 
illness, John Lrvitt Harris, Esq., (nephew of Levitt Harris, 
Esq., American Charge at Paris,) Mayor pf the city of Burling- 
ton, N. J., in the 46th year of his ace. 

Yeiteniay morning, in the 68th year, Mr. Gkoror Brmsnt, 
Merchant, of this citv. 

This morning, Elixabbth Carxbr, aged 78 years. 



LINNiCAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES. ' 

WFitukhifff neorJtTew York. 
ILLIAM PRINCE ic SONS announce to all the pm 
prii'tors of nurseries and to those who wish to establish acw JVWr> 
series^ that they will furnish all articles dealrsd at a lilieral db- 
count, and a credit that will allow time for advantageous reim. 
bumement. We wish also to make known to all venders of 
<teeds, ai»d to thnae who d«>iitre to undertake such busineM,that 
we will fiimish every variety of Vegetable, Field and Flower 
deeds, in quantities, at very low ratca. These seeds powcw tlie 
advantage of being raised under our own observation, or, when 
imported, of being tested to our satisfaction, and the aamraeg 
and vitality of the Seed» is exaressly guarantied. A number of 
new and choice varieties of vegetables will be found In the ca 
lalngue, which have never before been offered to the pubUe. 
BullMtis Flower Room and Dahlias, which are ea«ily tr'tnsport. 
ed, and vended In a dry state, can be supplied to any extent at 
rates that will afford a large profit to the retailer. Every penoa 
.ilready engaged, or who desires to engage in the aale of the 
above articles, will, on application, receive all the Information 
requitfiiA to the object in view, and such an eatabiisfament oaght 
to exist In every town in the Union. The new catalogues, with 
reduced prices and extenalve additions to every department, 
will be forwarded to all applicants, and the present period is 
particularly suitable for forming nrrangoments in anticipation 
of the fall business. A liberal credit will be aUowed on deeds. 
Bulbous RofKfl, &c. A large quantity of seed of white Italian 
Mulberry, Luzerne, white Dutch Clover, Ray or Rye Grass, 
yellow Locust for timber, now on hand. 

It is requested that all orders be sent direct per mml, and 
whether large or tmall, they will receive prompt attention 

SIO c2t 



TO 8TBAMBOAT COMPANIBS. 

rz-PBOirpsSOR RAFIXE8QUE, of Phllade'ph.a, off.>r* 
hi* servient roren«lt-r sieamboatM iiiiombui«(ible, ami imr liaUle 
lo wiiift, evfii hy the biii-8Hiu' ol bdilen*, or mrikine u^'uii m 
J«ia28. sawyers ami rocks. Tliis will save many L-iiiTis. much 
property, atiil (li^ livoii of hniutre'.lfi every year. TlirtM who 
tiejjleci ihiti eauv Improvemeni, deserve to be rie4iiecled uiul de- 
•ariuu by the public a« unmindful ot safety. Appiv. nost vald. 

SlRJMMfcF PF/, i~«r.Ki. 



IVCOMBUjfTIBijIS AKOHITBCTURiq. 

t^lNGOMBUSTlBLIC dwellinff-houses and buildinffsol 
all kind* ilovi»eJ or buiJi In New York, or any pan of iha 
Uiilied 8taioii, as ciieap as any other oonibuetible buildings. 
\ciual buildings and bouses rondered incombustible at a small 
■iddjtional rxpense. 

SHIP.S ol all sons, and Steamboats, rendered incombvscibia, 
and nui liable lo sink, at a nmall expense. 

For sale, 10,000 Iba. of aNTIONIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar p»r lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINE3(iUE, Professor of Hist, and Wat. 
Science*, Chemli«i, Archkeci, Ice. in Philadelphia, Mo.daKorcli 
^(li Nlrcut. A pamphlet given gratis. 

Rekrences In .Now- York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics* Magazine ; Messrs. Rush ion fc Aspinwali,Drttggi.«ta. 

Editors in the city or coantry, copying thi« adveriiaement, 
will receive a commission on an/ contract procured by their 
nmariK. g| E J M M It F 

■■ ■ ' .. -■ 

FOR SAI«K» 

inl- ATLANTIC 30VRSAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LKDGK— A Qiiarteily Juumul, by rntleosor Rafinerque. of 
Phlikdelrhia, begun in liio i»prii g oflSSJ, with wood cuts, kc 
•leilicate I lo Historical and Naiural Sciences, Bouny, Agricul* 
lure, kc. at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UMTEO STATES, in 8 vols. 
wl h 1.0 plaios, containing also the economical prsnenies ol 

'00 genera of American plants, $a. 

Manual of amfrican vines, and An of Making 

Wtnev, with 8fl;;urc8. 95 ceniA. 

FISHES AND .shells OF THE RIVER OHIo; I dollar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with SeDjurcs-prlce 86cta. 

♦♦♦ Oraers fir these w<u-ka, or any other of, Professor tUB- 
loequ^'s, received at this oihce. A9(1J M kF- 
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TOHNBWAHDA RAii.aoAD.~>We understand 
that the following gentlemen were elected Di. 
ncton of Uua road, and that the route will be 
imntediatelj surreyad. The character of the 
Diroetora guaranteeB the energetic and satiafkc- 
torj proaecDtion of the work. 

Atlicm — GaiuB B. Rich. 

Batnia — David E. Evana, James Brisbane, 
TrambuU Gary, Auguatua C. Bterens. 

Itt Aoy — Jacob Le Roy. 

CWe<to«Ma~-WiUard H. Smith. 

KaeAMfer— Jonathan Child, Frederick AVbit- 
UeMj, Thomas Kempahall, A. M. Schermer. 
bom. Elihu H. S. Mtmiford, Henry B. Williama. 

The DIrectora of the Utica and Schenectady 
Railroad Companr have made ctioiee of Mr. 
Wm. C. Young, iha late eapahle en^neer of 
the Saratoga luilroad, and Hr. Hopkins, now 
engaged on tthe Raritan and Detaware Canal, 
in Now Jersey, u engineera of the Company. 
TbeM engineers, we underalan)), will com- 
Btenoe Ibe aarrey of the road the present week, 
and will probably complete it ibia Ml, or in 
time to pnt the work under contract, and com- 
menee the grading aa early in tho spring as 
practicaUe.— [Schenectady Whig.} 

We anderaluid, snya the Albany Argus, ihit Wm. 
C.Bonck, Elaq., declines the qipoininieiiiofGoinmia. 
Moner of the Utioa sad Sehenectady Railroad Com. 

pwy- 

PaKTSMODTH Raiuioad.— The first division 
of ttaia wDik embraces the distance from Porta* 
mouth to Suffolk, 16 miles, which ^as com. 
menced last spring at each extremity. The 
Directors are satiafied that the eixteen miles 
now under way will be completed much below 
die estimal«a of Coi. Crozet. About the centre 
of the 16 miles the road f s ses over the edge 
oftbe Dinntl Bwainp, a diitaooe of three miles, 



now entimly drv ; the soil being similar to 
pipe clay, coverea with b spongy super-atratum, 
about three foet thick ; and consequently, with 
very little more tabor will be made as aubatan- 
tial there as in any other part. The grading 
being nearly completed on the section next to 
Su^lk, the work of dressing the timber for 
laying the rails waa cammenc«d lost Tuesday; 
and the iron rails and locomotive engine are 
shortly expected from Liverpool.^Norfolk 

Ship Cahal. — The ship canal, which has 
been constructed by H^jor G. Camp, for 
Messrs. W. peacock, of Maysville, Chatauque 
CO., Evans, of this city, and Guinn, of Batavin, 
was filled with water on Friday last. It is ar 
extensive and valuable work, and presents ano- 
ther evidence of the enterprise of the ownen 
of real estate in Buffalo, and of the great and 
growing advantages of the plBce.-r-[Biifihli 
Joumar] 

On the Coiutnietion of Curvet for ArcAe*. 

By J. 8. Vam Or Gkaapp. To the Editor o(| 

the American Railroad Jonrnal. 

Sir, — An article in the 34th number of the 
American Railroad Journal, on the construc- 
tion of ourves for arches, contains a method bt 
constructing an elliptioaJ segment, which will 
not vary essentially from the true curve of equi- 
librium with a horizontal roadway- This aub- 
[ect, perhaps, requires a more full inveatiga. 
for notwithstanding the curve of eqnili 
brium, iu the case proposed, is well luiown to 
the scientific engineer, yet that curve is 
employed in practice, even in the arches of 
large culverts, which support a heavy pressure 
of embankments, in emutqitenee of the iiffievl. 
ty of eoiutructitm. And I know of no author 
who has given so accurate an approximation 
of the true enrve, as that by means of an ellip- 
tical segment, which may be easily constructed. 

I am, therefore, induced, in consideration of 
the practical utility of this subject, to present 
to you the following investigation for the 
tbemalical readers of your Journal, with a hope 
that it will, if possible, elicit from them a 
venient and more perfect arch than the segment 
here proposed. 

It is a fact easily demonstrated, thsi no curve 
qfthe parabalie kind is well suited for the arch 
of a targe culvert, which is to sustain a heavy 
pressure witha'horiiontal roadway. For the 
general cquatitHi of soch curves being x gt y< 



they are equilibrated when the pressure 
jf^—': and, therefore, when ffl< 2, the curve 
not proper fur mstaining much wei^t near 
the springing points ; and when m > 2, it will 
be well adapted for supporting much pres- 
sure at the crown. And from a similar inves- 
tigation, it will appear that the hyperbolic curve 
also liable to the aam^ objection ; and that 
the segment of an elUpeis may be made to ap- 
proach very nearly to the curve of equilibrium 
the case proposed- It is true, as mathema- 
ticians have demonstrated, thut a conic aoctioti 
may be made to pass through five ^ven points ; 
and when those points are taken m the flanks, 
ipringing points, and crown of the equihbral«d 
iurve, it is evident that either the ellipse or hy- 
perbola may be made to meet the curve in all 
those points- Nevertheless, the hyperbola 
would be very injudicioualy used in such n 
ease, as will readily appear from the above. 

Let p denote the rise, q the half span, and h 
the thickness at the crown, including the thick, 
neas of the ring of the arch and the matter 
above, reduced to a bomogetieons mass. The 
~ llowing is then the wefl known equation of 
e curve of equtlibrium with a horizontal road- 

Log. j *+ A+ *H2 hx\i j — L^.'a j 
""* Log. \ p+h +p' + 2Aplt j —Log. h 
Now, in prodnoiag a coincidence of curves. 



ordinates x, y, it will 1m foimd that the equili- 
brium will be most eoooplete when x=^)p very 
ncttriy ; in which obm, taking A to represent 
the logarithiiuc part of the above equation, we 
have y'=9*X A* ; and, therefore, when a de- 
notes the semi-transverse- axis of Uie required 
illipfc, we liave by con. sec., 

,■ SI , , -» 

a'— a— pi :••— •—■ II ::q':q'xA' ; ■ 

Thich produces the following fomtiUs, 

«=PXWA»— 20 

Prom Uiis formula the transverse axis of the 
reqnhwd ellipse becomes known, and the con- 
-~'» may then be hsd without difficulty- It 
be found that this value of the semi- 
transverse axis agrees with that given in the 
34th number of your Journal, and which was 
obtained upon ven different principles. 

Very respectfully yours, Aio., 

J. 8. V*«D« OiAAtt. 

Lexington, Ky-r8«pt«abM, 1838. _-J 
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Undulatino Railways. — Our readers wiil 
probably recollect an article published in the 
Journal some months since, from the London 
Athenffium, holding forth the superiority, or at 
least equality, of Undulating Railways. We 
are now enabled to refer again to the subject, 
(which we have heretofore been prevented from 
doing by the non-arrival of our English Maga- 
zines,) by giving a series of communications 
for and against it, from the London Mechanics' 
Magazine, from which it will be perceived that 
some change of opinion, relative to the truth ot 
Mr. Badnall's theory, has been eflecled. 

The Undulating Railway. By Junius Rkdivi- 
vus. [From the London Mechanics' Maga- 
zine for March.] 

SiR,-T*I have been casually informed th^t 
there is exhibiting somewhere about town, a 
model of an undulating railway, whereby the 
inventor undertakes to convince the public that 
the antique notion of level surfaces being the 
l)est adapted for wheel carriages is entirely 
wrong ; and, of course, if his position be cor- 
rect, the road surveyors have wasted a * pretty 
considerable quantity of money,' to make roads 
worse than they were before, by levelling the 
hills, which ought to be restored without delay. 
But the inventor of the undulating railway is 
hy no means an originator. The Russian ice- 
hills on the Neva, for the amusement of the 
sleighers in the winter season, formed of board- 
ed scaffolds, overlaid with blocks of ice, are 
much more ancient, and the Montagues Russes 
of the Champs Elysees^ which served for sum- 
mer amusement to the youths and maidens at 
Paris, (the King of Prussia inclusive,) .«ome 
fifteen years back, were railroads of something 
of the same nature as that now proposed. But 
the proposer of the present undulating railway 
has stumbled upon a fallacy, which possibly 
may deceive himself, but which ought not to be 
suffered to deceive the * barren spectators' 
amongst the public, because all such fallacies 
serve to inflict mischief upon the really useful 
inventors, by getting them classed under the in- 
vidious name of • schemers,* which ought pro- 
perly to be confined to the plotters of absurdi- 
ties alone. 

There can be no doubt that a carriage placed 
on the top of a hill of sufficient inclination will 
descend with so much momentum as to drive 
it partly up a second hill of the same .height 
ana inclination, or over a hill of considerably 
less height and inclination. 

There can be no doubt, also, that a fly-wheel, 
put in motion, will continue to revolve for some 
time after the original moving power ceases to 
act on it ; but it is a woeful error to suppose 
that either the fly-wheel or the carriage can 
generate additional power of their own. I once 
heard a story of an Irish schemer, who had de- 
vised a plan for increasing the. power of a t«n. 
horse engine to that of fifty, by means of an 
enormous fly-wheel. Finding a * flat,* he was 
set to work ; and when he had, after some dif- 
ficulty, succeeded in casting his enormous 
wheel, he expended much money in fitting up 
an apparatus to turn and pol'sh it all over, to 
prevent the loss of power by friction in the at. 
mosphere with a rough surface ! Much time 
being lost, the proprietor, who was at all the 
expense, became impatient, and then there was 
another delay to know how the wheel was to 
be stopped, with all its giant power. This 
having been arranged, both schemer and pro- 
prietor were much astonished to find that it 
would not go at alL The proposition to get 
additional power, or save power, by means of 
an undulating surface, savors much of a perpe- 
tual motion scheme. It is clear that what is 
called momentu7n in falling bodies, can be noth- 
ing more than gravitation, whereby all bodies 
have a tendency to get as near as they can to 
the centre of theearth,and the heaviest have the 
most success. The momentum of the carriage 
in going down liill is in proportion to the height 
which it is raised, and the diminishing of fric 



tion by the degree ot inclination. In the Rus. 
hian ice hills, the first, from which the skigh 
starts, is of d given height; the second dlmi^ 
nishos ; the third also, and so on until the level 
ice is attained. Were all the hills of the same 
lieight, the sleigh would descend the first, part- 
ly ascend the second, and then oscillate for a 
tunc between both until it stopped. The reason 
that the sleigh moves at all, tnat it possesses 
the power of aiot.on.is, that it is removed from 
a lower to a higher level, and the tendency of 

ts gravitating jiower is to reach the lowest — 
as the case with water, which has the advan. 
tage of being of a more mobile substance. 
But what places the sleigh in the situation to 
use this power, or rather what confers the 
power upon it 1 The animal power, either of 
human hands or horses' shoulders which has 
been communicated (o it, and which, doubtless, 
if means were taken to ascertain it, would be 
found to be exactly equivalent to the power put 
forth in surmounting the hills, with the excep- 
tion of the loss by friction, t. e, the aiiimal pow- 

r applied in the first instance would nave 
served to draw the sleigh on level ground as 
great a distance — I mean, over as many yards 
of surface — as it traversed on the hills. There- 
i'ore, in this case, there would be no gain of 
power, or of any thinff but amusement. 

The late Mr. Bentnam was accustomed to 
say, in a jocular manner, that when he made 
a world, it should be all down hill. Now, such 
a contrivance would be admirable for dimi- 
nishing friction, if there were any arrangement 
whereby we might always be at the top. If 
the new invented railway were contrived so 
that it might be constantly down hill, or over 
dmiinishii^ hills, tliere is no doubt that much 
friction might be a^'oided ; but by what process 
are we to get to the top to begin again ? There 
is but one answer — by labor got out of animals, 
or steam. And what would be the increase ot' 
work up hilll What was gained one way 
would be lost by the other. I say nothing of 
the mischief resulting both to cattle and en- 
gines by the irregular motion. But we will 
suppose the railway an average level, t. e. the 
iiudulatiotis to be all alike, what possible ad. 
vantages can it have over a straight and regu- 
lar surface I It has been shown that to get the 
momentum of the high level, tike power must 
be, so to speak, * put into it,' i. e. it must be 
applied before hand, just as the steam of an en- 
gine is got * up' to start with efifect, or as is 
said of a horse who has been off work a few 
days, 'his go is bottled up.* When the car- 
riage oh the undulating railway has reached as 
far up the second ascent as the momentum 
will drive it, how much power must be put on 
ro carry it up the remainder of the ascent ? 
Probably as much as it would have taken to 

f perform the distance of two undulations on a 
evel road. 

The Montagnes Russes of Paris were form, 
cd in a circle, and consisted of one descent and 
one ascent. The descent was steeper than the 
ascent, yet the impetus, or momentum, only 
served to carry the car one third up the ascent, 
when it was hooked by an endless baud, work. 
ed by horse power below, and drawn to the 
lop. N0W5 the power applied by the horses in 
drawing that car to the. top, was probably equi- 
valent to the power which would have been 
exerted in drawing" the car the whole distance 
on level ground, di^erencc of frictipn excepted. 
The fact is, that in all cases the same quantity 
of power must be consumed to drag a wheel 
carriage up to a given height. If the ascent 
be steep, a large amount of power is requisite 
for a short time. If the ascent be CTadual, a 
small amount of power will be reqmsite for a 
longer time. The total will be equal. Increase 
of spei&d is loss of power, and vice versa '; yet, 
strange to say, there are numerous unthinking 
people who believe that by making a simple 
machine complicated, as in the case of this 
railroad, they aietually multiply their power: 
as if an accelerated motion down hill were not 
balanced by'an up hill to ascend in turn. 

The process is somewhat similar to that of a 



man who, determining to erect a water-mill* 
were first to erect a wmd-mill or steam engine 
to pump up the water necessary for his water* 
wheel. There are, I believe,' water-mills in 
some of the mining districts which are supplied 
from > the pumps worKed by engines, but then 
the power of the engines iis not expended for 
the purpose of getting rid of a stream of water. 
The power got out of the water afterwards was 
first put into it by the engines, and the saving 
that power by using it for the water-mill, is an- 
alogous to the process of the soap-makers, who 
boil down tlieir waste ley to recover the alka- 
li it may contain ; but they do not make waste 
icy for the purpose of getting the alkali out of 
it. The power of the water-mill is commonly 
but a very small proportion of that of the engines 
which supply it, because the descent of the 
fluid is much less than its ascent. Were it to 
fall on the wheel from a height equal to that 
from which it was pumped up, the power of 
the engine and the power of the water-wheel 
would be nearly equal, the friction of the pump 
being taken into account. 

Whatever the proprietor of the undulating 
railway may think, • power* cannot be self-ge- 
uerated. A man who is in a valley ^cannot get 
up into a mountain without labor of some kind ; 
and whether the ascent to the mountain be a 
straight incUned plane, or a number of undnla- 
tions, will matter very little ; but what difiTe- 
rence of labor there is' will be in favor of the 
former. When the boy makes hi«« marble 
bound on tlie pavement, there is no saving of 
labor to him, because it happens to bound three 
times with one exertion of his muscles He is 
obliged to exert so much the hiore power. The 
proposition to gain power bv maicing a car- 
riage go up hill and dowil hill, instead of on a 
level, reminds me of a scheme I once saw of a 
self.moving c^irriage, which was to so on as soon 
as it was loaded { and the greater the toad the fast- 
er it was to travel. The ingenious inventor 
had heard talk of a wheel within a wheel, and 
he literally put it into practice — small wheels 
being contrived to run on a rail within a peri- 
phery of large ones, both before and behind a 
four-wheeled vehicle, and so fixed, by means 
of guides, that the weight was pressing on the 
rim of the largo wheels, at a considerable 
height above the ground, in expeetation of mak- 
ing them revolve. The inventor had etttirelj 
forgotten that while the large wheel was press- 
ed down hill, the smaU one had to travel up 
hill, and consequently that it was < no go.' 
Perfectly similar is the imdulating railway. If 
the eight-wheeled vehicle could have moved at 
all, it might have been running even unto this 
day ; and if up hill and down hill versus level 
were a clear gain, it might be improved on till 
animal and machine power might be dispensed 
with, and the railway locomotive power of 
every man might reside in his own fingers. 
We have not come to that yet. We may ex- 
ert a great quantity of power in various ways, 
it is true, but no more' power can come out of 
a thing than we put into it. If we wind up a 
jack, or a clock, or a watch, the amount of 
power which have been rapidly given is slowly 
expended — that is the whole process; but a 
man would be laughed at who were to assert 
that the power we had given to the machines 
increased in quantity wliile in their progres- 
sion ; and thus should the man be laughed at 
who asserts that tlie power of a horse or ma. 
chine is multiplied by goinff up and down bill. 

Since writing the alx^ve I have caused inqui- 
ries to be made at the place of exhibition, and 
am informed that the inventor has gone to 
Birmingham, I think, for the purpose of set- 
ting his scheme goinp^ 011 an undulating rail- 
way of three miles m length, to try it on a 
large scale. I am, sir, yours, &c., 

Junius Hsditivus. 

The Undulating Railway. Bv J. W. N. Bad. 

NALL. [From the London Mechanics* Maga- 

zine for April.} 

Sir, — I should not have considered it worth 
my while to have noticed the letter contained 
in yoijr last number on the subject of < the tin- 
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dulatifig railway,* and signed ' Junius K(Mlm-[ 
vufl/ had it not been nccompanied by some re- 
marks of your own, which 1 feel it necessary 
to reply to. 

As an occasional contributor to your publi- 
cation, and as a constant reader of it from its 
cooimencement, 1 feel little doubt of your doing 
me the justice t4> publish this letter with as lit- 
tle delay as possible. 

I am the inventor and patentee of the undu- 
lating railway, models of which have recently 
been exhibiteid at Manchester and in London, 
and (however extraordinary it may appear to 
your correspondent) have engaged the anxious 
attention and investigation of some of the most 
scientific men in tliis kingdom ; men who, in- 
stead of adopting the ungracious and undigest- 
ed conclusions of * Junius Redivivus,' have not 
isonsidered it a waste of time to endeavof, by 
formula, diagram, and figures, • to resolve the 
facts which impartial experiments on a small 
scale have so fully developed. 

To convince you, sir, that I am not an indi- 
yidual who, as a * plotter of absurdities,'' wishes to 
impose upon public credulitv, I have not hesi- 
tated to risk any mechanlcHl reputation which 
f may have earned, by publishing a treatise on 
the subject of the railway in question, a copy 
of which I had requested my publtshcra, 
Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, to send 
to you. In the short work alluded to, I have 
ventured upon a mathematical explanation of 
the cause of the advantage derivable from the 
adoption of undulating instead of horizontal 
railways. To that reasoning 1 beg to call your 
attention, and in the mean time permit me to 
assure you that I shall not for one instant de- 
fend a fallacy, if any of your correspondents 
will undertake to establish one. I cannot, how- 
ever, bring myself to believe, although some 
' barren spectators,* as your correspondent 
terms them, may be inclined to found their faith 
on the empty assertions of < Junius Redivivus,' 
adorned as they are by corresponding remarks 
on ' ice hills,' * Russian mountains,' ' polished 
jfliy .wheels,' * perpetual motion,' * new fashion- 
ed water-wheels,' &c. &«;., that such arguments 
will in any degree satisfy the inquiring minds 
of the great number of scientific men of de- 
clared reputation who have witnessed the experi- 
ments-— who have considered them worthy of 
reflection — and who, as yet, have not made me 
acquainted with the error into which, if your 
opinion and your correspondent's be correct, 
1 must (very innocently, I assure you,) have 
fallen. 

I have recently requested the model engine 
to be returned to the Adelaide Rooms in Lon- 
don. You will, I hope, do me the honor to ex- 
amine the experiments carefully, and if you 
find that a much greater velocity is attainable 
upon an undulating line with a given power 
tban upon a horizontal line with the same 
-power, and that greater weights can be convey - 
lod upon one line than upon the other, I trust to 
'your candor to make such declaration, or to 
^show mathematically wherein the deception or 
'fallacy consists. 

•Junius Redivivtts' argues as if I talked of 
generating power upon an undulating line. It 
{Sb enough ii I prove that it can he economized, 
or that greater loads can be carried, and a great* 
jcr velocity be attained, than upon a horizontal 
"' le with equal locomotive power. 

I should indeed be less deserving than I feel 

yself of the compliment paid me, in your au- 

graphical plate, by the enrolment of niy name 
ong the names of men with whsm I never 



say one ton, traversing a curve 100 yards in 
extent, whose descendmg and ascending lines 
incline from the summit level at an average 
angle of 22}°, and upon a horizontal line of 
Uke surface, drawn direct from summit to sum- 
mit? 

Secondly, What would be the difierence in 
the velocity, or (in other words^ in the time, 
which the same body would require to traverse 
such curve and such horizontal litie, supposing 
it fo commence upon the latter at a maximum 
velocity of A\e yards per second, and to pom- 
mence the* descending line and mount the sum- 
mit of the ascending line of the curve at the 
same velocity 1 

When these questions are answered satis- 
factorily to yonr scientific readers^ I will enter 
further into the practicability of my plan, and I 
hope I shall not find it difficult to prove that the 
adoption of a succession of curves upon a rail- 
way, whose summits are of equal altitude, for 
the purpose of saving power by the more ece. 
nomicai use of steam, and increasing velocity, 
is not the only useful object of iny invention — 
but that it especially applies to the rising of in.^ 
clined planeH, and to the prevention of excava- 
tion and embankments in many instances ; 
while by the adoption of even occasional single 
curves the carriages may proceed under or over 
public roads, canals, &c. which might other- 
wise prove serious obstacles to railway lines, 
and across valleys, which might also prove 
sources of immense expense. 

The esteem with which I haVe always re- 
garded your useful publication, induces me to 
take a trouble on this occasion which the unce- 
remonious, and occasionally uncourteous, re- 
marks of your correspondent ' Junius Redivi- 
vus' do liot, in my opinion, merit. If he can, 
however, prove the fallacy under which I labor, 
he will not be doing a greater service to the 
public than to J. W. N. Badnall. 

P. S. — ^The line of road upon which, through 
the kindness of Mr. Giles, the engineer, I hope 
first to try the practical efiPect of mv principle, 
whether on the level or up inclined planes, is 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. The re- 
suit will, I have no doubt, prove that the Rain- 
hill and Sutton inclined planes, which are now 
the leading obstacles on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Une, may be ascended with a facility 
which has not hitherto been contemplated. 

[We have not yet received the explanatory 

amphlet to which Mr. Badnall alludes, nor 
lave we yet had an opportunity of seeing the 
model of his invention in operation. We can, 
therefore, say nothing at present either by way 
of retraction or confirmation of the opinion 
we have expressed on the subject. , When we 
gave that opinion, we were not aware that Mr. 
Badnall was the patentee of the * undulating 
railway* ; and^we most freely confess that if 
any one thing could shake our incredulity re- 
specting it more than another, it would be Uie 
circumstance of its having a 'gentleman of his 
talents, information, and experience, for its au- 
thor.-<-£D. M. M.] 

Report of the Engineer in Chief cfthe Ithaca 
apd Owego Railroad Company. 
[Continued from page 500.] 
Inclinsd Planes. — By referring to the an- 
nexed tables it will be seen that the line thus 
selected as the most eligible route that could be 
obtained, instead of descending the whole die- 
tance of 6^ miles on one regular grade, and 
that, too, the maximum descent, the une adopt- 
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_ ed is carried on an undulating grade, from the 

t that I merited such an association-^aRd as summit northerly to the head of the inclined 
civU engineer, a most unworthy member of| • • . . ^ . . - - . 

le profession which I have recently embraced, 

rere I to endeavor, first to palm a fallacy up- 

m the public, and afterwards to insult science 

»y endeavoring to (establish that fallacy by false 
lasoning. 
By way of rendering your correspondent, 

lowever, a little more instructive to your read- 

irs, I will beg him to inform them — 
First, Wliat would be the difierence in fric- 
between a carriage of any given weight, 



planes, in which distance the descent of the 
grade northerly ejcceeds its ascent 77 feet ; and, 
to that amount, reduces the elevation to be 
overcome ; which being deducted fVom the ele. 
vation of the grade for the road bed at the sum- 
mit, (600 feet,) leaves 523 feet for the elevation 
at the head of the inclttied pfanes above the le- 
vel of the Cayuga Lake ; by taking from this 
as before, the elevation (12 feet) of the road 
bed upon the flats at the foot of the inclined 
planes there will be 611 feet of elevation lefl 



(between the road bed at the foot of the inclined 
plane and that obtained for It at the head of that 
plane) to be overcome by stationary power. 

After having thus ascertained that the eleva. 
tion for the nmd bed at the head of the inclined 
planes, could, at most, be only- reduced to 511 
foot above the Ithaoa flats, the next ^ject to 
be attended to was the selection of the most 
eligible grades for descending the Ithaca hill 
with these planes. 

The Ithaea, or South hill, upon the face of 
which these inclined planes must of necessity 
be constructed, is composed of gray wacke, of 
the slaty variety, mostly of a loo^, friable tex- 
ture, with occasional veins of a compact tex- 
ture, suitable for mason work, which approach- 
es in places to within one foot of the surface of 
the ground. 

This circumstance made it the more needful 
to obtain, if practicable, such a location as re- 
quired only a moderate depth of excavation. 

Much cfure was taken in the examination of 
this hill to obtain that object ; and lines were 
run, and levels taken over it, from Mr. M'Cbr* 
mick's railU the Ithaca Hotel, and Mr. Pelton's 
quarry, on the east, to the deep ravine | of a 
mile to the west of Cayuga street. 

Levels of contours of the kill were also taken 
at every five or ten feet in elevation, and other 
lines, amounting together to many miles, were 
also surveyed and levelled. In this manner the 
elevation was obtained of the whole face of the 
hill, and that, too, at points on every important 
change of its surface. 

By means of information thus obtained, va. 
rious routes and grades were projected and ex- 
amined, for the purpose of connecting the road 
upon the Ithaca flats with, that at the head of 
both inclined planes, among which are the fok 
lowing: 

1st. An ascending grade of 4° 18', or one 
foot rise in 13^ feet of base, (365^ feet per 
mile,) was traced along the northern acclivity 
of the Ithaca hill : beghining at a point in the 
excavation made by Uiis company in 1830, at 
the foot of that hill, ahd near Messrs. Collins & 
Huntington's brewery, and running thence 
south-easterly to near the summit of the hill, 
intersected the present line of railroad %^ miles 
from its northerly termination. 

The most eligible route that could be obtain, 
ed for this grade was a very circuitous one, 
and required heavy embankments and deep 
cuttings through rock ; its etraight lines were 
short ; the radii of its curves were small, and 
the Une passed over several streets and roads 
and through the small settlement or place call, 
ed " Michigan,** where several valuable build- 
ings must have been removed. 
The whole length of the inclined planes required 
to overcome this elevation (on this grade)Jwould 
have been 7,^20 feet, and would have required 
a proportionate length and weight of rope, num- 
ber of friction rollers, persons to attend and 
give telegraphic signals^ dec. 

The great cost to be incurred in the first con- 
struction and future repairs of a railway made 
on this line and grade for an inclined plane at 
this place, would have been an insurmountable 
obstacle to its adoption by this company, even 
if no regard ware had to the injury that vvould 
have been done to property at, and m the vicini. 
ty of, Michigan ; the interruption to travel by the 
almost inaccessible public bridges ihat must 
have been built at the numerous streets and roads 
crosssing the track of railway on that side hill, 
at an elevation above, or depression below, the 
railroad, of from 12 to 14 feet; or the increased 
liability to accident from the breakage of car- 
ropes upon an inclined plane with sttch abrupt 
curves ; or the cost of communicatinff by bell or 
by other signals such a distance, and over such 
ground); the time of connecting or disconnecting 
the cars from the rope at the head or foot of the 
plane, or the increased liability to interruption 
to commerce, (and consequent loss of toll,) by 
the breakage of ropes of such great length, 
taken along such a circuitous route, and over 
so great a mmiker aLGeMutt rollers. 

&. A good ronte for a part of this inclined 
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plane could have been obtained' on a line run- 
ning from the summit in a direction towards 
the Ithaca Hotel, till it arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Pelton's quarry ; at which place 
the elevation of the grade would have been 150 
feet above the level of the lake. From this 
point to the flats at the Ithaca Hotel, or at Mr. 
M'Cormic^'s mill, was a distance of only 1500 
feet, and the elevation to be overcome 115 feet. 
At about'300 yards from the Hotel, the rock or 
hill is 100 feet above the level of the lake ; of 
course, to have terminated the inclined pLine in 
that part of the village of Ithaca would havi" 
required such extensive embankments over the 
streets, and afi high as the tops of the buildings » 
and destroyed so much property, and interrupted 
the travel in that section of the village to such 
an extent, as it would have been. unreasonable 
to have expected the inhabitants and proprie. 
tors would have submitted to, even if the Com- 
pauy had had. the means to have paid them a 
fair equivalent for their damages. This line 
and grade could not, therefore, be recom- 
mended. 

After the most thorough examination of the 
Ithaca hill, and the various experimental and 
other lines, run to and over it, from the north 
as well as from the south, the following line and 
grade for the inclined planes at that place have 
been selected as tlie most eligible (and I might 
almost venture to say the only one) which the 
funds of the Company authorize me to recom- 
mend to the Directors for their adoption. 

The whole elevation to be overcome at the 
Ithaca hill by stationary power, being, as before 
mentioned, reduced to 511 feet ; and the abrupt 
descent from every point of that hill to the flats 
making it necessary to build a high and heavy 
embankment to arrive at the foot of this plane 
if run to any noint of these flats ; it became ne- 
cessary to select such a place for the terminal 
tion of this inclined plane, as was unoccupied 
by buildings or other valuable improvements 
this necessity determined the location of the 
foot of the plane to be south-west o£ the brewery 
before mentioned ; the routeseo*^ of that place 
having been examined and rejected. 

The- location of the road at the head of the 
inclined plane, (being controlled by the ground 
to the south thereof,) made it needHil to have 
one or more curves in the plane, provided it 
"Was made to terminate east -of Cayuga street ; 
but if it terminated about 400 yards tiouth-west- 
erly of that street, then it could be taken down 
the hill on a straight line for the whole length 
of the plane, and this straight line be extended 
beyond the foot of the plane 831 yards upon the 
flats. 

This straight line was found to be the inost 
eligible that could be obtained for this part of 
the road ; but passing, as it of necessity must, 
up a steep hill, the face of which is rock, cover- 
ed in places with earth onl v a few feet or inches 
in depth, I have been under the necessity for 
the present to adopt for it a grade, which, al- 
though the most eligible that could be obtaine i 
"within the means or the Company, yet is consi. 
derably steeper than I would have preferred it ; 
it, however, can be reduced at a future day, 
"when the funds of the Company will enable 
them to do so. 

A plan has been devised, by means of which, 
it is believed, accidents may be prevented to 
the cars by the breakage of the car-ropes, as- 
cending or descending these planes. 

Location of the Road.— The general course 
of the road, from its northerly termination at 
Cascadilla street on the inlet of the Cayuga 
Lake in the village of Ithaca, to the northerly 
end of the bridge built across the Susquehanna 
River at the village of Owego, is S. Sd*' 4' E.* 

The distance between the northerly termina- 
tion oi" the road, and the bridge across the 
8usqueli?.n'^'^ ^ivcr at Owego, iff, on a straight 
lir.w i.:i,7«35 icet, or 26 847-1000 miles; on 

♦ For \he sake of brevity in deaciibing places alonx the line 
of the road, they will, in some inBtances, be spoken of ua if the 
feneral course of the road was due north and due south ; and 
dltitance!* from tlio beginning itaUon atthe northerly terminatloo 
of the road, on Cascadilla itreet, in thm village of Ithaca, will 
be tpoken of aa disUiicM fi-opi Itliaca. _ ^ 



the tme of the Railroad it is 151,d34 feet, or 
28 7754000 miles ; ak>ng the Ithaca and Owe- 
go turnpike road, is 159,818 feet, or;iO 224-1000 
miles. 

Monumental stones, designating the Ime and 
grade of the road from Ithaca to Owego, are to 
be placed (where not already done) in the cen- 
tre of the road, at tlie level of the road grade, 
at points 500 feet apart, commencing at the 
north end of the road ; they will also be placed 
(where not already done)at th6 commencement 
and termination ot each curve and straight Une. 
These landmarks will served convenient and 
cheap guides to the grading, as well as to the 
laying of the railway : they will also serve as 
references in the descriptions of the several 
pieces of ground taken by the Company for the 
use of the road. 

By a resolution of your Honorable Board, 
dated the 25th day of November, 1831, it was 
unanimouslyresolved that the mtntmum breadth 
of land to be taken for the railroad should be 
one hundred feet. 

With this width of 100 feet, the centre and 
central line of the railroad commences upon 
lands of Simeon De Witt, Esq., on the Ithaca 
flats, at a point in the south side of Cascadilla 
street in the village of Ithaca, 126 feet west of 
Fulton street, and 110 feet east of the wharf 
now built along the east side of the basin made 
at the inlet of the lake. 

From this beginning pointt Straight Line 
No. 1 runs S. 0^ 30' E. parallel to Fulton street, 
977 7-10 feet over lands also belonging to Mr. 
De Witt, to Station No. 9.777 at the north end 
ofCurveNo. 1. 

The road bed at the beginning of Straight 
Line No. 1, has been graded to the level of 5 
feet above the Cayuga Lake at its summer 
height ; from thence to the north end of Curve 
No. 1, it ascends at the rate of 7 39-100 feet 
per mile, and at that place is 6 37-100 feet above 
the level of the Cayuga Lake. 

Curve No. 1, commences at Station No. 
9.777 at the south end of Straight Line No. 1, 
upon the lands of Simeon De Witt, Esq. ; and 
to arrive at the foot of the inclined plane, bends 
to the lefl, with a radius of 2434 feet, for a dis 
tance of 1894 feet, to Station No. 28.72 at the 
north end of Straight Line No. 2, upon l^nds 
of Mr. De Witt. 

The road for the whole length of tliis curve 
ascends at the rate of 7*39 feet per mile, and at 
its southerly termination is 9 feet above the le- 
vel of the Cayuga lake. The averaged height 
of embankment over the flats is 4 7-10 fhet. 

Straight Line, No. 2, commences at Station 
No. 28-72, at the south end of curve No» 1, on 
the lands of Mr. De Witt, and runs S. 44^ 30' 
E. 2494 feet to Station No. 53*66, at the foot of 
of the first inclined plane, and 6,687 feet to 
Station No. 95*595, at the head of the se- 
cond inclined plane, which is also the north 
end of curve No. 2, and is upon the lands 
of John P. Gauntlett ; crossing in this distance 
the lands of Francis A. Bloodgood, Simeon De 
Witt, John P. Gauntlett, and Luther Gere. 

In passing over the Ithaca flats, from Casca 
dilla street to the foot of the first inclined plane, 
this rojid crosses Mill, BuflTalo, Seneca, Owego, 
Green, and Clinton streets, as now laid out 
upon the ground ; and Broad, Washington, and 
La Fayette streets, which run east and west, 
and Fulton and Geneva streets, which run north 
and south, as laid out upon the plan of this vil- 
lage, (all of which may, with moderate em- 
bankment, be crossed at the level of the road,) 
^d the viaducts now building for the passage 
of the Six Mile Creek, and the raceway to the 
Ithaca flour mill ; it then crosses the Spencer 
road, as now laid out, and arrives at the foot of 
the inclined plane at a point fi366 feet from the 
beginning of the road ; ascending in this dis 
tance at the rate of 14-100 ieet per 100 feet, or 
7 39-100 feet per mile, for a distance of 5000 
feet ; and at that place is 12 feet above the le- 
vel of the Cayuga lake at its summer height. 
The remaining 366 feet to the foot of the in- 
clined planes is level, except a small depres- 
sion to he made in it for the purpose of aiding 



the cars in ascending and oheckingthem in de* 
sccnding the planes. 

The foot of this inclined plane is about 40D 
yards southwesterly from the bridge across the 
Six Mile Creek at Cayuga street in the village 
of Ithaca, and 114 feet northwesterly of we 
foot of the Ithaca hill. From this pomt both 
inclined planes are, as before, mentioned, loea. 
ted on a straight line running south 44^ 30' £• 
1733 4-10 feet, to the head of the first plane, 
and 2460 feet further to the head of the second 
plane, which is also the north end of curve 
No. 2, 

It will be perceived that there is no bend at 
or near the foot of thi^ plane. The same straight 
line that passes up h^oth planes S. 44^ 80' B. 
4193|V feet to curve No. 2, at the head of the 
upper plane, being also continued N. 44^ SC W 
630 j-V feet over the Ithaca flats to curve No. 1, 
(the length of the straight line between Conre 
No. 1 and Curve No. 2 being 4823^ feet.) 

Although these inclined planes can be made 
as safe as any other equal ascent, and it is 
thought that a plan can be devised by means of 
whicti they can be made more so : yet, as ac. 
cidents have happened at inclined planes of Uio 
best construction, and of gradual ascent, a pru- 
dent foresight suggests the expediency of mak- 
ing, as far as practicable, seasonable and am- 
ple provision for preventing injury flromany 
accident that may from any untoward cireom- 
stance happen upon this part of the Road. 
With this view of^the subject, the advantage of 
both planes, bein^ thus located unon the smme 
straight line, and of that straignt line being 
continued such a distance upon the flats he^ 
yond the foot of the lower plane, cannot but be 
duly appreciated. 

The whole amount of elevation to be over- 
come at these planes being 511 feet, in a dis- 
tance of 4193yV fec^t, (the foot of the first plane 
being 12, and the head of the second plane be- 
ing 523 feet above the level of the lake,) and 
the natural slope of the hill making it imprac 
ticabl^ at a reasonable cost to overcome this 
height by two inclined planes of ^qutd eleva- 
tion, it was deemed most to the interest of the 
Company to divide the whole elevation between 
two inclined planes, in such proportions as 
would five to each a grade that would jptm 
nearly along the general slope of the hiU or 
rock, and &us lessen the cost ot excavation 
through it. 

~ In accordance with this plan, the elevation 
to be overcome by both planes has been so di- 
vided that the first inclined plane should have a 
base of 1733.4 feet, and overcome an elevation 
of 405 feet ; ascending this distance on an an* 
gle of 13*^ 9 6-100' with the horizon ; or at the 
rate of 23 36-100 feet per 100 feet base, which 
is equal to 1 foot rise to 4 28-100 feet base ; and 
the second inclined plane should have a base of 
2225.9 feet, and overcome an elevation of 106 
feet ; ascending this distance on an angle of 2^ 
43 58-100' with the horizon; or at the rate <»f 
4 76-100 feet per 100 feet of base, which m 
equal to 1 foot of perpendicular rise to ^1 feeC 
of base. The level space between the planes 
is 234.1 feet. Making the whole length of boda 
planes 4193 4-10 feet. And the whole amomat, 
of elevation overcome, 511 feet, which, ¥ritb. 
the elevation at the foot of the first plane, 12 
feet, gives for the elevation at the head of the 
second inclined plane 523 feet ; and at the bend, 
of the first plane 417 feet above the level of tfae 
Cayuga Lake. 

At the foot of the first and second inclined. 
planes there will be a short descent toward* 
those planes, for the purpose of aiding the ca 
in ascending, and checking their speed in ' 
scending the planes. 

The engine house is to be built between 
planes. 

To make the inclined plane upon thi 
grades, will require an embankment atUie f 
of the Ithaca Hill, 138 yards in length* with 
average height of 19 3-5 feet ; Oie grea 

height being 22 3-5 feet. This wiU bring 

road to the beginning of the rock excavatios^^ 
which extends a distance of 1100 feet with 
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average depth of 9^ feet, the greatest depth of 
cutting being 19 3-5 feet ; crossing in this dis- 
tence the ground of Francis A. Bloodgood> Si- 
meon De Witt, and the Beebe Road. 
This road (which is a continuation of Cayu- 

SR street) will be taken over the railroad, by a 
ridffe about 15 or 16 feet in height, above the 
levelof the railway, at that place ; here the ex- 
cavation is made through rock to a depth of 8 
feet. 

7*be cut through, this rock is made for a 
double tAick ; it is 22 feet broad at bottom* with 
a berm_ on each side, 3 feet in breadth, at 3 
feet above the road bed. The side slope of this 
cut has a battre of one foot in five. 

At the middle, or old Owego Hoad, the rock 
excavation terminates ; and another heavy em- 
bankment commences, and extends to the foot 
of the second inclined plane, a distance of 700 
feet, with an. averaffe neight of 7 64-100 feet ; 
the greatest height beinff 24 2L10 feet. 

This embanlunent falls upon the ground of 
J<^m P. Gauntlett, and is about 100 y ards east- 
eriv of his dwelling house. 

U was needful to raise the embankment to 
this great height, for the purpose of providing 
a level space of railway between the two planes, 
for the erection of an engine house, and also 
for a Depot, for the cars, goods, &c. that might 
be detained at the head of the first plane, and 
need protection from the weather, &c. 

The earth required to make this embank- 
ment, with the necessary slopes and berms, if 
made only 84 feet broad at top, for a distance 
of 100 feet, and the remaining 600 feet only 42 
feet broad at top, with the usual slopes, will 
amount to 17,274 cubic yards. 

As an engine house is needed at this place, 
and stone suitable for building can be obtained 
near the spot, at a moderate cost, (50 cents per 
perch,) it is believed to be the best economy to 
build tJits house, in place of so much embank. 
ment as ita space may occupy, and enlai^e its 
dimensions so much as to answer for a store 
house, work shop. Sec. 

The abundance of stone at command enables 
me to make a further saving at this nlace, by 
carrying up two parallel walls lengtnwise of 
the road, and on both sides of its centre ; these 
side walls to be connected with cross string 
pieces, to receive and sustain the rails and the 
cars. The horse path' mav be made of plank. 
The space between the walls may be filled up 
with earth, or left open, and converted into 
dwellings, or work shops, &c. at the pleasure 
of the company. 

These walls may be extended from the en- 
gine house towards the middle or old Owego 
road, till its diminished height shall be only e- 
qual in cost to that of an equal height and 
breadth of earthen embankment. 

The middle road may, be taken over the rail- 
road without changing its location, by building 
a bridge similar to that to be built across the 
Beebe road ; or divers^ing with this road to the 
south about 200 feet, it may be taken under the 
railroad, through a space to be lefl for that pur- 
pose in the walls last mentioned. 

The Owego Turnpike Road may be taken 
under the railroad, without changing its loca- 
tion or the elevation of its surface. 

From the foot of the second inclined plane, 
at the Owego turnpike road, to the head of that 
plane, the road will require moderate embank- 
ment and cutting. The embankment will ave. 
rage 2^% feet in height for 1100 feet, the great- 
est height being 4X feet ; and the cutting will 
average 3^^ feet in depth for 1100 feet, the 
greatest depth being 8 feet. The excavation is 
earth, shell rock, and solid rock. 

Pkvssian Blub on Woollbns. — ^It has |^one 
the round of our papers, several times within 
the last two years,^ tnat a mode of dying blue 
without indi^ was in use on the continent of 
Europe. This color is merely the application 
of Prussian blue to yarn and cloth, and has 
been used very commonly on cotton and silk 
goods, in this country, for the last five years. 
The blue produced in this way for the last 



year, in this country, has probably been equa/ will stand air and acids equally well ; but is 
#^ *K«* ^ui^\. — ij u^ «u*«:««j A, — . — u.... g^g'iy changed by the application of alkalies, 

on which account it is not commonly employed 
on such ^oods as require to be frequently 
washed with soap. For carpet yarn, horse 
cloths, fiannels, and many other descriptions of 
goods, it may be used to advantage. It has been 
applied in England to broad-cloths, and when 
the color changes in fulling with soap, it is af- 
terwards revived ap^in by a mordant. 



to that which could be obtained from two hun- 
dred chests of Bengal Indigo. Its application 
to cotton and silk goods has been generally 
known for some years ; but it is only very re- 
cently that it has been successfully used on 
woollen fabrics, owing. to the great difiiculty 
in fixing it evenly on the goods. This difiiculty 
has been lately overcome, and I hasten to make 
it known to the workmen of this country. My 
instructions may be incomplete, as is filmost 
ever the case with a new di seovery, but it will, 
no doiibt, be sufficient to lead our artists to the 
source of successful application. 

Woollen goods of all kinds have to be pre- 
pared bv boiling them slowly in lime water. 
Afler cleaning them by washing, they are 
entered into a fresh liquor, containing one 
ounce of prussiate potash, to each pound of 
goods. In this they are boiled slowly for ten 
minutes. They are now to be run through 
another fresh liqnor, containing one ounce of 
nitrate of iron to each pound of goods, if for a 
middling blue ; but if for a dark blue, more ni- 
trate of iron will have to bb used. The color 
is now on the goods ; but it is neither as bright 
or ajs even as is required. To improve the color 
so as to make it light and even, it has to' be 
run through a liquor containing a small portion 
of sal-enixen, argol, and muriatic acid. 
This color is brighter than any indigo blue, and 



For further particulars apply to Wm. Pat- 
ridge, 64 Cedar street, New-York. 



Manganese, — It is perhaps not geaerally known 
that there has been discovered in the State of Ver. 
mont a mine or bed of Manganese, of a quality su. 
perior to the imported article. The manganese 
mine is in the town of Chittenden, Rutland county, 
29 miles from the shore of Lake Champlain, and has 
been worked since 1826. The manganese is raised 
from the mine, cleansed from the earthy particles, 
ground in mills erected for that purpose, and is sent 
to the New York and other markets in barrels. It 
is understood that the New York Chemical Com- 
pany are to be supplied with two hundred tons of this 
article 'the present season. The principal use of 
manganese is for making the chlorido^ of lime or 
bleaching powder», and (or glass. The price of the 
manganese is between 30 and $40 per ton in market. 

We mention this as a single fact, tending to illus. 
trate the influence of our canals in developing and 
bringing forth the resources of the country. — [ Argus, j 
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Hoi Water Pump. By G. M. [From the, 
London Mechanics' Magazine.] 

SiH, — I beg the insertion of the aiinexed 
plan of a hot water pump : 

A A i« a squsure or oblong cistern of cast 
iron, or any other suitable metal, to contain 
the pump, but must be deeper than the height 
of the pump, and be continually kept full of 
water. B is the barrel of the. pump, (I shall 
not say any thing about the proportions of 
it,} truly bored, and is to be fixed to the bot- 
tom of the cistern; ., C C is the outlet for the 
water contained in the pump to the boiler. 
D is a valve fixed. in the elbow of the pipe 
C C, to stop the water from coming back to 
the barrel again by the pressure of the steam 
on it from the boiler. E is a valve or buc 
ket, such as used in other pumps, and to be 
packed with hemp, or any other suitable 
packing, in the groove H, made to receive 
it, with the exception of the spindle valve, 
F, inverted, and is kept from falling through 
by a pin placed in the hole G, made in the 
spindle to receive it. H is a section of the 
valve E, with a bridge across it to receive 
the spindle of the valve F. 



The action of the pump is as follows : The 
cistern A A, being full of water, fills the bar- 
rel D by running over the top of it. The 
bucket E, and valve F, being at the top of 
the barrel B, and ready to be forced down 
the engine, the water which is between the 
valve F, and the bottom of the pump, is 
forced by the action of the bucket E, de- 
scending, and valve F closing, through the 
pipe C ; while the valve D, immediately that 
the bucket has got to the end of its stroke, 
stops all return of water ; then the bucket E 
is drawn up to the top of the pump, and the 
water, by its own 'gravity, fills tlie pump by 
the valve F descending as far us the pin ; and 
so the process is repeated. 

Your obedient servant, G. M. 

P. S.— rl am well aware that the pump has 
the pressure of the air to resist in its up- 
ward stroke ; but considering the numerous 
.stoppages and delays occasioned by the 
valves of the pumps now in use, and thb un- 
certainty of their action, I think the pressure 
of the air in this but a minor consideration 
when compared with the other. 
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New Appmcation op Steam. — We have 
already xnentiooed the inventioR, by Mr. 
Murfree, of Nashville, of a new mode of ap- 
plying the power of steam directly to the 
periphery of a wheel, and thus dispensing with 
the cumbrQuSy expensive, and bulky appara- 
tus required, upon the old plan, between the 
generator aod the machinery intended to bo 
operated upon. This invention, however, 
deserves a more extended and elaborate no- 
tice. It has only been tried upon a small 
ticale, but as it has, in that form, succeeded 
beyond expt^ctation, and as the principle 
must be the same in larger engines, there is 
nu reason to doubt its entire . success in its 
practical application to the business of life. 
We have examined the model of a saw-mill, 
and seen it in operation, by means of this 
new contrivance. The driving wheel is 
formed, as usual, with arms or spokes insert- 
ed in an axis or hub, and supporting the pe- 
riphery or rim, upon one edge or side of 
which are placed a number of buckets, pro- 
portioned to the size of the wheel, and to the 
column of steam intended to be applied. One 
or more pipes, proce0ding from the genera- 
tor, conduct the steam to these buckets, and 
throw it upon them at an angle of 45^, so that 
it escapes continually after producing its ef- 
fect, without any re-action to retard the mo- 
tion it has created. The application may be 
made so as to drive the wheel in any direc- 
tion, vertically, horizontally, or at an incli- 
nation. 

The wheel in the model we have seen is 
two feet in diameter. The saw-mill driven 
by it is constructed upon a proportionate 
scale, and upon Overman's plan ; the supply 
pump is of the usual construction, and the 
generator is 36 inches long, and 15 in dia- 
meter, furnishing a column of steuui three 
and one-third sixteenths of an inch square, 
under a pressure of fifteen pounds. The saw 
of this little machine Cuts about twenty-seven 
square inches of timber a minute, and it is 
the opinion of the inventor, that the same ge- 
nerator is capable of furnishing a power suf- 
ficient to cut regularly forty-eight square 
inches a minute. 

From the experiments already ma^lo, it is 
believed that the generator now used may 
furnish, upon this plan, one and a half horse 
power. The wheel, when we saw it in mo- 
tion, made about 560 revolutions a minute, 
giving to the periphery a velocity of 3360 
feet. The saw made about 280 and tlie sup- 
ply pump 140 strokes a minute, the axis of 
each being about 9 inches in diameter, so 
that the momentum of the machine may be 
estimated at about 4000 superficial feet a mi- 
nute. The great advantage of this invention 
is the direct application of the power to the 
wheel, without the necessary intervention of 
any bulky machinery. So far as we can 
judge from the experiments made, this im- 
portant object is fully attained. — [Nashville 
Banner.] 



Bahbage on the Eamwnt^ of Manufactures, 
[Contintwd from page 5S4.J 

^ ON THE POSITION OF LARGE FACTORIES. 

220. It is found in every country, that, the 
situation of large manufacturing establishments 
IS confined to particular districts. In the ear. 
Ijer history of a manufacturing community, be- 
fore cheap modes of transport have been exten- 
HJvpIy introduced, it will almost always be found 
that the article will be manufactured near those 
spot8 in which nature has produced the raw 
material. In the heavier articles, and in those 
the value of which depends more upon the ma-' 



terial than the labor expended on it, this will 
most frequently be the case. Most of the me- 
tallic ores being exceedingly hfiavy, and being 
mixed up with Targe quantitien of weighty and 
useless materials, must be smelted at no great 
distance from the spot which affords them : 
fuel and power are the requinites for reducing 
them ; and any considerable fall of water in the 
vicinity will naturally be resorted to for aid in 
all the coarser exertions of physical force — for 
pounding the ore, blowing the llirnaces, or for 
nammering and rolling out the iron. There are 
iiideed peculiar circumstances which will mo- 
dify this. Iron, coal, and limestone, frequently 
occur in the same district ; but the union of the 
fuel in the same locality with the ore does not 
happen with respect to other metals. In Com- 
wall there exist mines of copper and of tin, but 
none of coal. The copper ore, which requires 
the largest quantity of fuel for its reduction, is 
conveyed by ships to the coal fields of Wales, 
and is smelted at Swansea ; whilst the vessels 
which convey it, take back cargoes of coal to 
supply the steam-engines for draming the mines 
and to smelt the tins, which require, for that pur- 
pose, a much less quantity of fuel than copper. 

221. Rivers, passing through districts rich in 
coal and metals, will form the first high j*oads 
for the conveyance of weighty produce to sta. 
tions in which other conveniences present 
themselves for the farther application of human 
skill. Canals will succeed, or lend their aid to 
these ; and the yet unexhausted application of 
steam and gas holds out a hope of attaining at 
most the same advantages for countries to 
which nature seemed for ever to have denied 
them. Manufactures, commerce, and civiliza- 
tion, ever follow the line of new and cheap com- 
munications. Twenty years ago, the Missis- 
sippi poured the vast volume of its waters in 
lavish profusion through tliousands of miles of 
countries, which scarcely supported a few wan- 
dering and uncivilized tribes of Indians. The 
power of the stream seemed to set at defiance 
the efforts of man to ascend its course ; and, 
as if to render the task still more hopeless, 
large trees, torn from the surrouMding forests, 
were planted in its bottom, forming in some 
places barriers, in others the nucleus of banks, 
and accumulating in the same spot, which but 
for accident would have been free from either, 
the difficulties and dangers of sand-banks and 
of rocks. Four months of incessant toil could 
scarcely convey a small bark with its worn-out 
crew two thousand miles up this stream. The 
same voyage is now performeil by large vessels 
impelled by steam, carrying hundreds of pns 
sengers, enjoying all the comforts and luxuries 
of civilized life, in the short period of fifteen 
days. Inst«md of the hut of the Indian — and 
the far more unfrequent log-house of the thinly 
scattered settlers— ^villages, towns, and cities, 
have arisen on its banks ; and the same engine, 
which stemmed the force of these powerfulwa- 
ters, will probably tear from their bottom the 
obstructions which have hitherto impeded nnd 
rendered dangerous their navigation.'*- 

222. The accumulation of many large manu- 
facturing establishments in the same district 
has a tendency to bring together purchasers or 
their agents from great distances, and thus to 
cause the institution of a public mart or ex- 
change. This contributes to increase the in- 
formation relative to the supply of raw mate- 
rial, and the state of demand for their produce, 
with which it is necessary manufacturers should 
he well acquainted. The very circumstance cf 
collecting periodically, nt one ])lace, as large a 
number as possible, both of those who supply 
the market and those who require its produce, 
tends strongly to check those accidental iluc> 



♦ Thr Riiioiint of ohsrriirrWtiiM niii«inf! fmin t »« rii«nal f xlnj; 
of IrecH ii) Mio iMittom of ili* rivi*r, ninv »»#• iirtiHini* d fioui tJii- 
proportion of «e«inhoRt^ di>trnv««l liy runninff iipnr liipm. Tin- 
•ubioiDeU iitateiiM*nt la taken fromili*' Aiiiprirnn Almnnnr for 
lR3s : " Ilciwwii ilip ypnrs IHii nriil I8.1i. ibrrr ImtHhirl nml 
fortyniglit Mcuniliontii vrvtr built on the Mifmiwippi asid IM ir- 
butary PtrnRra*:. Durine that iK^riod a htindrcd aiuI flOy worfi 
Io5t or Worn out. Of tlio iiundr«d »rid fift)* lo-^i ur worn ouu 
wnro, (n worp out : 3G \on% bv 9nnj:)« ; 14 hurra : 3 lost by rolti-, 
n\at\ : 34 by iwMdf^tn not arvt-rLnlrml."— TWrfyniiK, or u<>Drry| 
(tne foiuUi, b«tnx doMroytd by nccukfunl obA(rurtii>n« f ' 



tuations to which a small market is ever sub- 
ject, as well as to render the average of the 
prices paid much more uniform in its course. 

223. when capital has been invested in ma- 
chinery, and in building for its accommodation! 
and when the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
have acquired a knowledge of the modes of 
working at it, reasons of considerable weight 
are required to cause its removal. Such changes 
of disposition do, however, occur ; and they 
have been alluded to by the Committee on the 
Fluctuation of Manufacturers* Employment^ as 
one of the sources interfering most materially 
with a uniform rate of wages: it is, therefore, 
of particular importance to the workmen to be 
acquainted with the real causes which have 
driven manufactures from their ancient seats. 

" The migration or change of place of any 
manufacturer has sometimes arisen from im- 
provements of macliinery not applicable to the 
spot where such manufacture was carried on, 
as appears to have been the case with the wool- 
len manufacture, which has, in great measure, 
migrated from Essex, Suffolk, and other south- 
ern counties, to the northern districts, where 
coal, for the use of the steam-engine, is much 
cheaper. But this change has, in some in- 
stances, been caused or accelerated by the con- 
duct of the workmen, in refusing a reasonable 
deduction of wages, or opposing the introduc- 
tron of some kind of 'improved machinery or 
process ; so that, during the disp.ute, another 
spot has, in great measure, supplied their place 
in the market. Any violence used by the work- 
men against the property, of their masters^ and 
any unreasonable combination on their part^ 
is almost sure thus to be injurious to them' 
selves,***' 

224. These removals become of serious con. 
sequence when the factories have been long 
established, because a population commensu- 
rate with their wants invariably grows up 
around them. The combinations in Nottinff. 
liamshire, of persons under the name of Luda- 
ites, drove a great number of lace.frames from 
that district, and caused establishments to be 
formed in Devonshire. We oufrht also to ob- 
serve, that the result of. driving any establish- 
inent into a new district, where similar ones 
have not previously existed, is not merely to 
place it out of the reach of such combinations, 
but, at>er a few years, the example of its soc- 
eess will most probably induce other capitalists 
in the new district to engage in the same ma- 
nufacture : and thus, although only one estab- 
lishment should be driven away, the workmeo, 
through whose combination its removal was 
eifected, will not merely sufler by the with- 
drawing of that portion of demand for their la- 
bor which the factory caused, but the value of 
that labor itself will be reduced by the compe- 
tition of a new field of production. 

225. Another cin-umstance, which has its in- 
Huenoc on this question, is the nature of the 
machinery. Fleavy machinery, such as stamp- 
ing.mills, steam-engines, &c., cannot readily 
be moved, and must always be taken to pieces 
for that pur]>ose ; but where the machinery of 
a factory consists of a multitude of separste 
machines, each complete in itself, and all put 
in motion by one source of power, such as a 
water-wheel or a steam-engine, then the re- 
moval is much less inconvenient. Thus, stock- 
ing.framrs, lace-machines, and looms, might, 
with but a small separation of their parts, be 
transported to more favorable positions. 

226. It is of great importance that the more 
i i;e']igent aii'ong.st the class of workmen should 
examine into the correctness of these views ; 
becau«e, without having their attention direct- 
ed to the T*, the whole class may, in some in- 
stances, be led by ('esigning persons to pursue 
a course, which, although appai'ently plausible, 
is in reality dirc'ctly at variance with their cwn 
best interests. I confess I am not without a 
hope that this voluiu • may fall into the hands 
of workmen, perhaps better qualified tlian nay- 

* Thifl pAM.ipe la not print4>d In Italkfi in the orivinal : bat k 
hiM Ixm iliUH marked in the aborc extract, from ii« Irnporunoftf 
And from thr coiivlrtion that the moM ('5ctondnl dieciiMloo wilt 
afltirJ addMnnftl fvtd«ncoof ita truth. 
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self to reason upon a subject which requires 
oHiy plain common seuse, and whose powers 
are sharpened by its importance to their per- 
sonal happiness. In asicing their atlentiuu to 
the preeedmg remarks, and tu those which I 
shall offer respecting combinations, I can claim 
only one advantage over them, namely : that I 
never have had, and in all human probability 
never shall have, the slightest pecuniary inte- 
rest, to infiuenee even remotely, or by antici- 
pation, the judgments I have formed on the 
tacts which have come before me. 

ON OVER-MANUFACTUamo. 

227. One of the natural and almost inevitable 
consequences of compi*tition is the producttou 
of a supplv far larger than the demand requires. 
This usually arises periodically ; and it is equal- 
ly important* both to the masters and to the 
worknen, to prevent its occurrence, or to fore- 
see its arrival. In situatiuns where a rrsat 
number of very small capitalists exists — Wn're 
each master himself works and is assisted by 
his own family, or by a few journeymen — and 
where a variety of different articles are pro- 
duced^— a curious system of compensation has 
arisen, which, in some measure, diminishes the 
extent to which fluctuations of wages would 
otherwise reach. This is accomplished by a 
species of middle-men or factors, persons pos- 
sessing greater or less capital, who, whenever 
the price of any of the articles in which they 
deal is greatly reduced, purchase it at a low 
price on their own account, in the hopes ot 
selling it at a profit when the market for it is 
better. These persons, in ordinary times, act 
as salesmen or agents, and make up assort- 
ments of goods at the market price, for the use 
of the home or foreign dealer. Thry possess 
large warehouses, in which to make up their 
orders, or keep in store articles purchased dur- 
ing periods of depression : thus acting as a 
kind of fly-wheel in equalizing the market 
price. 

228. In the greater establishments, the eflect 
of over-manufacturing is different. When an 
over-supply has reduced prices, one of two 
events usually occurs : the first is a diminished 
payment for wages ; the other is a diminution 
of the number ofhours during which the labor- 
ers work, together with a diminished rate of 
wages. Ill uc former case production con- 
tinues to go on at its ordinary rate : in the lat- 
ter, the production itself being checked, the 
supply again adjusts itself to tlie demand as 
soon as the stock on hand is worked ofl*, and 
prices then regain their former level. The lat- 
ter course appears, in the first instance, to be 
the best both for masters and men ; but there 
0cems to be a difficulty in accomplishing this, 
except where the trade is in few hands. In fact, 
it seems to be necessary, for its success, that 
there should be a combination amongst the 
masters or amongst the men ; or, what is al- 
ways far preferable to either, a mutual agree- 
ment for their joint interests. But a combina- 
tion among the men is difficult, and is always 
attended with the evils arising from the ill- will 
which exists against any who, in the perfectly 
justifiable exercise of their judgment, are dis. 
posed not to act with the majoritv. The com- 
bination of the masters is on the other hand 
unavailing, unless the whole body of tiiem 
affrec : for if any one master can procure more 
ls3>or for his money than the rest, he must be 
able to undersell tliem. 

229. If we look only at the interests of the 
consumer, the case is different. When too 
large a supply has produced a great reduction 
of price, it has opened the consumption of the 
article to a new class, and has increased the 
consumption of those who previously employed 
it : it is, therefore, against thr interest of botli 
thes.^ parties that a return to the former price 
should occur. It is also certain, that by t)ie di- 
minuJon of profit which the manufacturer suf- 
lers from the diminished price, his ingenuity 
will be additionally stimulated ; and that lie will 
apply himself to discover other and cheaper 
sources for the supply of his raw material — to 
coatrive improved machinery, which shall ma- 



nufacture it at a cheaper rate — or to introduce 
new arrangements into his factory, which shall 
render the superintendancc of it more perfect. 
In the event of his Success by any or these 
courses, or by their joint effects, a real and sub- 
stantial good will be eflfected. A larger portion 
of the public will receive advantage from the 
use of the article, and they will procure it a.t a 
lower price ; and the manufacturer, although 
his profit per cent, on each operation is re- 
duced, will yet, by the more frequent returns on 
the larger produce of his factory, find his real 
gain per cent., at the end of the year, nearly 
lUe same as it was before ; whilst the wages of 
the workman will return to their level, and 
both the manufacturer and the workman will 
find the fluctuations of demand less considera- 
ble, from being dependent on a larger number 
of customers 

2.30. It would be highly interesting, if we 
could trace, even approximate, through the his- 
tory of any great manufacture, the effects of 
ghits in^ producing improvements in machinery* 
or in methods of working ; and if we could 
show what addition, to the annual quantity of 
goods previously manufactured, was produced 
by each alteration. It would probably be found, 
that the increased quantity m^ufactured by 
the same capital, when worked with the new 
improvement, would produce nearly the same 
rate of profit as other modes of investment. 

231. Supposing new and cheaper modes of 
producing not to be discovered, and that tbe 
production continues to exceed the, demand, 
then it is apparent that too much capital is em- 
ployed in the trade ; and afler a time, the dimi- 
nished rate of profit will drive some of the nia-f 
nufacturers. to other occupations. What par- 
ticular individuals will leave it, must depend on 
a variety of circumstances. Superior industry 
and attention will enable some factories to make 
a profit rather beyond the rest ; superior capi- 
tal in others will enable them, without these ad- 
vantages, to support competition longer, even 
at a loss, with the hope of driving the smaller 
capitalists out of the market, and then re-ini- 
bursing themselves by air advanced price- It is, 
however, better for all parties, that this contest 
should not last long ; and it is important, that 
no artificial restraint shouM interfere to prevent 
it. An instance of such restriction ann of its 
injurious effect occurs at the port of Newcastle, 
where a particular act of Parliament requires 
that every ship shall be loaded in its turn. The 
Committee of the House of Commons, in their 
Report on the Coal Trade, state that, *' Under 
the regulations contained in this act,' if more 
ships enter into the trade than can be profitably 
employed in it, the loss produced by detention 
in port, and waiting for a cargo, which must 
consequently take place, instead of falling, as 
it naturally would« upon particular ships, and 
forcing them from the trade, is now divided 
evenly amongst them ; and the loss thus crea- 
ted is shared by the whole number." — Report, 
p. 0. 

2^)2. It is not pretended, in this short view, to 
truce out all the efifects or remedies of over-ma- 
nufacturing ; it is a difificult subject, and, unlike 
some of the questions already treated, requires 
a very extensive combination of the relative in- 
fiiicYice of many causes. 

INQUIRIES PREVIOUS TO COMMENCING ANY MA- 
NUFACTORY. 

233. There arc many Inquiries which' ought 
always to be made previous to the commence- 
ment of the manufacture of any new article. 
These chiefly relate to the expense of tools, 
machinery, raw materials, and all the outgo- 
ings necessary fo^ its production, -^to the ex- 
tent of the demand which is likely to arise, — to 
the tiini' in which the circulating capital will be 
replaced, — ^and to the quickness or slowness 
with which the new article will supercede those 
alreaily in use. 

234. The expense of tools and of new ma- 
chines will be more diflicult to ascertain, in 
proportion as they differ from tho^e already 
employed ; but the variety in constant nse in 
our various manuikctorie's is such, that few 



inventions now occur in which some conside- 
rable portion may not be found resembhng oth- 
ers already constructed. The cost of the raw 
material is usually less diflicult to determine, 
but there occasionally arise cases in which it 
becomes important to examine whether the 
supply, at the given price, can be depended 
upon : for in the case of a small consumption, 
tbe additional demand arising from a factory 
may produce a considerable temporary rise in 
price, although the same circumstance may ul- 
timately reduce its price. 

235. The quantity of any new article likely 
to be consumed is a most important subject for 
the considerat on of the projector of a new ma- 
nufacture As these pages are not intended for 
the instruction of the manufacturer, but rather 
for the purpose of giving a general view of the 
subject, an illustration of the way in which such 
questions are regarded by practical men, will, 
perhaps, be most instructive. The following 
extract from the evidence given before a Com- 
mittpe of the House of Commons, in the Report 
on Artizans and Machinery, shows the extent 
to which articles, apparently the most insignifi- 
cant, are consumed, and the view which the 
manufacturer takes of them. 

The person examined on this occasion was* 
Mr. Ostler, a manufacturer of glass beads and 
other toys of the same substance, from Bir- 
mingham. Several of the articles made by him 
were placed upon the table, for the inspection 
of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which held its meetings in one of the commit- 
tee-rooms. 

" Question. Is there any thing else you have 
to state upon this' subject 1 

** Answer. Gentlemen may consider the arti- 
cles on the table as extremely insignificant ; 
Sul perhaps I may surprise them a little by 
niPiitioning the following fact. Eighteen years 
ago, on my first journey to London, a respect- 
able looking man in the city asked mc if I 
could supply him with dolls' eyes, and. I was 
foolish enough to feel half offended ; I thought 
it derogatory to my new dignity as a manufac- 
turer, to make dolls' eyes. He took me into a 
room quite as wide, and perhaps twice the 
length of this, and we had just room to walk 
between stacks from the floor to the ceiling, of 
parts of dolls. He said, * these are only the 
legs and arms ; the trunks are below.' But I 
saw enough to conv'nce me, that he wanted a 
great many eyes ; and as the article appeared 
quite in my own line of business, I said I would 
take an order by way of experiment ; and he 
showed me several specimens. I copied the 
order. He ordered various quantities, and of 
various sizes and qualities. On returning to 
the Tavistock Hotel, I found that the order 
amounted to upwards of £500. I went into 
the country, and endeavored to make them. I 
had some of the most ingenious glass toy ma- 
kers in the kingdom in my service ;, but when 
I showed it to them they shook the'r heads, and 
said they had often seen the article before, but 
could not make it. I engaged them by presents 
to use their best exertions ; but after trying and 
wasting a great deal of time for three or four 
weeks, I was obliged to relmquish the attempt. 
Soon afterwards I engaged in another bnmch 
of business (chandelier furniture), and took no 
more notice of it. About eighteen months ago 
I resumed the trinket trade, and then deter- 
mined to think of the dolls' eyes ; and about 
eight months since, I accidentally met with a 
poor fellow, who had impoverished h mself by 
dr ukinef, and who was dying in a consumption, 
in a state of great want. I showed him ten sove- 
reigns, and he said he would instruct me in the 
process. He was in such a state that he could 
not bear the effluvia of his own lamp ; but 
though I was very conversant with the manual 
part of the busines'^, and it related to tilings 1 
was daily in the habit of seeing. I feh I o^^' ^ \'^ 
nothing from his description, (i :-• '^' ' " \ 
to show how difficult it is to -^ • . - 
scription the mode of working.) He to :L :..n 
into his garret, where the poor fellow had eco- 
nomired to such a degree that he actually u?cd 



600 

Ae entraiUl and fat of ppultry from Leadcnhall 
market to save oH (the pr ce of the article hav- 
ing been lately bo much reduced by compeU- 
ti<m at home.) In an instant, before I had seen 
him make three, I felt competent to make a 
gross; and the difference between his mode 
and that of my own workmen was so trifling, 
that I felt the utmost astonishment. 

" Quett. You can now make dolls' eyes? 

" Ans. I can. As it was eighteen ;rf ars ago 
that I received the order I have menUoned, and 
feeling doubtful of my own recollection, though 
very strong, and suspecting that it could [not] 
have been to the amount stated, I last night 
took the present very reduced price of that ar- 
tide Qeas than half now of what it was then,) 
and calculating that every child in this counti^ 
not using a dofl till two years old, and throwing 
it aside at seven, and having a new one annu- 
ally, I satisfied myself that the eyes alone would 
produce a circulation of a great many thousand 
pounds. I mention this merely to show the 
importance of trifles, and to assign one reason, 
amongst many, for my conviction, that nothing 
but personal communication can enable our 
manufactures to be transplanted." 

23&. In many instances it appears "to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to estimate the sale of an ar- 
ticle, or the effects of a machine : a case, how- 
ever, occurred in a recent inquiry, which, al- 
though not quite appropriate as an illustration 
of probable demand, is highly instructive as a 

Slide in such inquiries. A committee of the 
ouse of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the tolls proper to be placed oii steam car- 
riages ; a question, apparently, of difficult so- 
lution, and one on which widely different opi- 
nions had been formed, if we may judge by the 
very d^erent rate of tolls imposed upon such 
carriages by different " turnpike trusts." The 
principles on which the committee conducted 
the inquiry were these : They first endeavored 
to ascertain, from competent persons, the effect 
of the atmosphere alone in deteriorating a well 
'constructed road. The next step was to deter- 
mine the proportion in which the road was in- 
jured, by the effect of the horses' feet compared 
with that of the wheels. Mr. Macneill, the su- 
perintendant under Mr.'Telford, of the Holyhead 
roads, was examined, and proposed to estimate 
the relative injury, from the comparative quan- 
tities of iron worn off, from the shoes of the 
horses, and from the tire of the wheels. From 
the data he possessed respecting the consump. 
tion of iron for the tire of the wheels, and for 
the shoes of the horses, of one of the Birming. 
ham day coaches, he estimated the wear and 
tear of roads arising from the feet of the hor- 
ses to be three times as great as that arising 
from the wheels. Supposing repairs amount- 
ing to one hundred pounds to be required on a 
road travelled over by a fast coach at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, and the same amount of 
injury to occur on another road, used only by 
waggons moving at the rate of three miles an 
hour, Mr. Macneill divides the injury in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 

Faet Coach. .Heavy Waggon. 

Injury arising from— 

Atmospheric changes 20 20 

Wheels - - - 20 35.5 

Horses' feet drawing 60 ^ 44.5 

Total Injury 100 100 

One of die results of these experiments is, 
that every coach which travels from London to 
Birmingham distributes about eleven pounds 
of wrought iron along the line of road between 
those two places. Tbe committee agree that 
'* The only ground on which a fair claim to toll 
can be made, on any public road, is to raise a 
fund, which, with the strictest economy, shall 
be just suffiicient, first, to repay the expense of 
its original formation ; secondly, to maintam it 
in go^ and sufficient repair." Supposing it 
fdso to be ascertained that the wheels of steam* 
carriages do no more injury to roads than other 
carriages of equal weight travelling with the 
same velocity, the committee now possessed 
the means of approximating to a just rate of 
toll for steanucanriages. 
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City or Philadelphia. — ^A« a proof of the 
proiqperity of Philadelphia, the enterprize and 
spirit of her citizens, the public improvements 
in pro^ss, and the anticipated internal advan- 
tages in our city, the Commercial Herald hud 
recently two articles on the local statistics of 
our city, chiefly relative to the public buildings 
or works recently completed or now in prepa- 
ration. We extract the list, as compiled for 
thfe Philadelphia Gazette, with the computed 
cost of each ouilding or work : 
The Fairmount Water Works cost $2,063,000 
Bank of the United States - - 413,000 
Bank of Pennsylvania ... 235,000 
Girard Bank .... 250,000 
PhUadelphia Bank - - - 50,000 
Mint . . . . . - 175.000 
Arcade - . . . . 162,000 

Uniyersity, (new buildings only,) . 60,000 
Chesnut street Theatre . . 75,000 

Arch street Theatre ... 63,000 
Franklin Institute . . - 34,000 

SchuylkiU Permanent Bridge . 300,000 
Upper Ferry Bridffe, Fairmount, - 110,000 
Arsenal on the SchuylkiU, below South 

street, 150,000 

First Presbyterian Church, Washington 

Square, 55,000 

St. Andrew's Church, 8lh, above Spruce 

street, 65,000 

C ity Prison, comer Broad and Arch sts. 50,000 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce st. 30,000 
Baptist Church, Sansom street, - 33,000 
Twelfth Presbyterian Church, 12th and 

Walnut streets, . • - 30,000 



American Sunday School Union - 42,600 
Baptist Church, Spruce street, - ^ 25,000 
Custom House and Stores - . 97,100 

Farmers' and Mechimics' Bank, • 50,000 
Commercial Bank, ... 27,000 

To these may be added the Pennsylvania In. 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Academy of 
Fine Arts, Academy of National Sciences, Ma. 
sonic Hall, City Library, Orphan's Asylum, 
Widow's Asylum, Walnut st. Theatre, Fenn. 
sylvania Hospital, Almshouse, Hall of Indepen- 
dence, and a long list of other public buildings, 
and upwards of one hundred churches, tlie cost 
of which we are unable to state. 

The following Public Buildings are now in 
progress : 

New Exchange, to be completed next 

year, architect's estimate . . $250,000 
Naval- Asylum, to be completed this 

season, 250,000 

Penitentiary , to be completed this season, 510,000 
County Prison .... 228,000 
Will's Hospital, for the Lame and Blind, 

to be completed this season, - 50,000 
Almshouse, completed next year, 7 to 800,000 
Bricklayer's Hall . . . . 11,000 

Moyamensingr Hall . ... 13,000 

Central Presbyterian Church, estimate 58,000 
South front of Girard's Square, sixteen 

houses, 4 stories high, with marble 

basements, . . . . • 256,000 
North side of Girard*s Square, twenty. 

two houses, .... 200,000 
Railroad in Broad, from Vine to Soutli 

street, . . ... 60,000 



Girard College, just commenced, arcbi* 

tect's estimate . . . ' • 990,000 
Public School, Front, near Pine street, 10,000 
Girard appropriation for improviug the 

eastern front of Uie city . • 500,000 

From this stateiment it will be seen thai the 
cost of the Public Improvements in progress at 
this time amount to nearly four mmimu and a 
half qf dollars. 

And on the assessed value of real estate in 
the city' and county of Philadelphia-— excluding 
all the pubUc buildings, aQ the churches, the 
squares, burying grounds, dec. none of .which 
are subject to taxation— die Herald has ^een 
able to ascertain the average value : 
Im the City and Liberties . t05,063,0§7 50 
Penn township, Germantown, 

Roxboroueh, Bristol, Oxford, .,... 

Byberry, Moreland, Lower 

Dublin, Blockiey, and KiQg- 

sessing, .... 



Total, 



11,872,350 00 
. 9106,985,407 50 



MaHUFACTURB of COTTOir IM TRB UffITK9 

STATBtf.— The New- YorkMercantile Advertiser 
contains the subjoined interesting article : 

We proceed according to our promise, to 
give further statements of the state of the Cot.- 
ton manufactured in the United States, in 1881, 
as collected by the Committee of the New. York 
Convention. -In our paper of Saturday last we 
showed Uiat there were in twelve States of 
the Union, 705 cotton mills, with a capital of 
40,714,984 dollars, manufacturing annually 
77,751,316 lbs. of Cotton, or 214,882 bales of 
361,% lbs. each. 
Number of Spindles - - - 1,246,908 

Do. of Looms - • ^- 33,506 

Pounds of Yarn sold . - - 10^642,000 
Yards of Cloth made . - - 230,461,900 
Pounds of Cloth - - - 59,604,925 
Hands employed— Males 18,589 

Females 38,927— 
Pounds of Starch used - - - 
Barrels of Flour for sizing . 
Cords of Wood burnt . ' . 

Tons'ofCoal do. 
Bushels of Charcoal burnt - 
Value of other articles consumed not 

enumerated . . • - 
Spindles then building 
Gallons of Oil consumed - 
Hand Weavers 

Total dependents ... 
Annual value of Cotton Manufac 

tures $26,000,000 

Aggregate or total annual amount of 

wages paid . - - - $10,294,944 

That there may be no doubt as to tlie accu. 
racy of these statements, we give the names of 
the following "^nttemen, through whose means 
the accounts were collected from tm manufac 
turers in the different States, viz. : Maine and 
New-Hampshir^, Lloydl W. Wells hM John 
Williams ; Massachusetts and Vermont, Robert 
Rogerson & Patrick T. Jackson; Rhode Ishmd, 
Jas. De Wolf, 'James F. Simmons and Charkss 
Jackson ; Connecticut, J. H. De Forest ; New. 
York, E. B. Sherman, James Wilde and Rich- 
ard P. Hart ; New Jersey, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Indiana, David Holsmfm and Mark W. Collet ; 
Pennsylvania, JDelaware and Tennessee, Levi 
Wain and Alexander Breckenridge ; Maryland 
and Virginia, Columbus James, Columbus O*. 
Donnell and J. W. M'Culloch. 



57,406 
1,641^258 
17,245 
46,519 
24,420 
9,205 

9509,223 

172,924 

300,338 

4,760 

117,626 



A machine has been invented in Jefferson co., N. 
Y., for milking cows. If this plan of labor saving 
machinery, has the same effect that other modem 
improvements have, butter that is now worth 10 cte. 
per pound will fall to two pence, and cheese may be 
had withoOt price.^[Western (Ohio) Intelligencer.] 

Ijarge FruiU — ^We were yesterday presented, by i 
M. Reuben Edgerton, of Pompey, with a basket of 
phims, some of which we found, on measuring, to be 
6 3.4 inches in circumference* Mr. E. informs us 
that he has raised this season, not less than 120 
bushels, comprising about thirty different varieties of 
pIum8.'--iCazenoTia Moniter.% 
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LirKRARY NOTICES. 

Tub American Quarterly Rbview, No. XXVII. 
Philad. Key Sl Biddx^e : New Y©rk, G. & C. & H. 
CarYill*— This number comes lo us from new pulu 
lishers in Philadelphia, Messes. Key 4* BiddU, but 
under the same editorial auspices ; and so we are 
happy to learn it is to remain. 

The contents of this number are — I, on the Life 
and Writipgs of Governor Livingston, by Theodore 
Sedgwick, Jr, ; II, on the Life and Speeches of Wm. 
Windham ; III, on Slavery in the District of Colum. 
bia ; IV, on Poor Laws ; V, on the Narrative of Silvio 
Pellico J VI, on Goodrich's Geography ; VII, on Pro- 
feasor Felton*s edition of Homer; VIII, on the 
Works of Joanna Baillie ; IX, on Roscoe's Life and 
Writings ; and X, on the Report of Messrs. De Beau* 
mont and De Tocqueville, respecting the Peniten. 
tiary System in the United States* 

Of these various papers, we have only time to 
notice' two, the third and the fourth. 

It is the roost unreasonable pretention in the world, 
indulged in too generally at the South, that because 
the non.slaveholding States do, upon deliberate ad. 
visement, abstain, and desire to -abstain, from any 
discussions or proceedings that might be construed* 
into an interference with the rights or feelings of the 
owners of slaves in the slaveholding States — ^they are, 
^ therefore, to be debarred from removing the stain and 
blight o( slavery from that spot in our common coun> 
Iry, where all meet upon a common footing, — the 
District of Columbia. There is the seat of Govern, 
ment of this great and free Republic; and {here, if 
anywhere, should every trace disappear of an insti. 
tutioii, so palpably at war with all our principles of 
liberty and equality, as slavery^ It is, therefore, well 
urged in ilie annexed extract from the second article, 
and sustained by ample proofs, in the pages whence 
it is taken, that duty requires of Americana the aboli. 
lion of slavery in the District 3 

The existence of slavery in any part of the United 
Stales, is probably a subject of freqiyent and bitter re- 
flection to every patriot and pfailantbro)iist. The ci. 
tisens of the northern section of the country, ho we- 
▼er, though they see and lament the extent of the 
evil in the southern states, have their feelings per. 
petually chilled by the consciousness that all their 
efforts to remove or alleviate the dise'tse which op. 
presses that quarter of our land, must be indirect and 
operate slowly. Many too of our most respectable 
citizens think that any discussion in the northern 
svates, of the subject of slavery as it exists in the 
southern states, is an improper interference with 
their institutions. 

But there is one part of the country where slavery 
is ailo^d, in regard to which the citizens of the 
north have not only a right to indicate and complain 
of the evil, but a great duty to perform of active ex. 
artion for its suppression. We refer to the District 
of Columbia. This district now is, and probably 
long wiM remain, under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the General Guvernment. We dispute the assertion 
that slavery in this district, is the butfiness of the 
southern states more than of the northern. It is the 
eommon concern of the whole nation. Slavery ex. 
iats in that district by the permission of the govern, 
ment of United States. The responsibility of lole- 
rating the institution there is national, and shared by 
the inhabitants of the northern states, equally with 
those of the southern. 

A little attention to the history and present condi. 
tion of this district, will, we believe, convince any 
candid mind that slavery -ought to be abolished there. 
This conclusion does not rest solely or even chiefly 
upon arguments which will apply to slavery in the 
southern states, but upon others also which apply 
specially to the District. 

The next article, on Poor Laws, is one meriting 

undivided attention. We are so thoroughly copy. 

iste — with all our claim to unshackled independence 

both of mind and political institutions^-..of European, 

and particularly English, models, that, like the accu. 

rat«* Chinese tailor, to whom an old ooat was sent for 

a puticro, We eopy patchesi and all. The FViglish 



system of poor laws exists in our country, where it 

never should have existed ; — where there never was 

the palliation for them, which excess of population 

alone can furnish^ These laws are working their 

invariable effect here as elsewhere, aii^d create the 

misery, the helplessness, the improvidence, and the 

dependence, they, profess to provide against. If it 

be .possible, and while the evil is yet susceptible of 

remedy, let it be eradicated. We fully cjsncur in^the 

MDexed conclusions of this able article : 

^Ve are not prepared to recommend a sudden and 
immediate repeal of the Poor Laws. We would pro. 
ceed by ^adaally establishing almshouses and farms 
— enforcmg a strict prohibition of ardent spirits— > 
and absolutely refusing all relief out of the house. 
The next step would be to put the almshouse under 
the care of a contractor, who would have the stimu 
lus of privateMnterest as well as public duty, to urge 
him to the due enforcement of the best discipline 
and management. Afterwards, all relief might be 
denied to the able bodied — the farm worked by hired 
labourers, and the aged^ and sick, and children, 
alone supported by the public. When a healthful 
tone should have been restored to the labouring 
classes by these meanr, the further reception of 
children into the asylum might be refused. Parents 
who had again learnt to rely for their own support 
upon their own indnstry, would certainly, in this 
country, find no difficulty in also supporting their 
children. Provisioi; for orphans should be. continued 
if necessary, which we apprehend woula scarcely 
be the case in this distijct, where there are already 
several orphan asylums, and whore the munificent 
bequest of Stephen Girard for the benefit to that class, 
it soon to be effectualy applied to their relief. A 
shelter with medicol attendance for the really hidi. 
gent sick, should never be refused. It will be well 
for the country when our almshouses shall be conver.' 
ted into mere hospitals. Tne domestic ties and. af. 
fectione would be redintegrated among the poor. — 
The children who had been maintained by the labour 
of their parents, would themselves in turn cheerfully 
support and cherish those parents, wheik age or in. 
finnity should hav« rendered them helpless. But 
would there be no poverty — no distress — no necessity 
for relief? — Yes, there would be all those, and to an 
extent sufficient to afford scope for the liberal exer. 
cise of the most virtuous of all virtues^harity. — 
The demands upon private charity would be much 
fewer and smaller than tlieyare now, but they would 
not — they never can entirely^ — cease. There will al. 
ways be scope enough for ** gentle deeds of mercy,** 
and opportunities. 



r"to inquire tlie wretclK*d out, 

Ani court tlife odioee nfmifi humanity ;— 
To ahelier and give lainieiit to the naked, 
To reach out tiread to feed thee ryiog orphan, 
And mix the pitying lean with iliote that werp !** 

Contrast the blessed scene of prosperous Indus, 
try, virtue, domestic bliss, and benevolence, which 
is generally, and which might be liniversally exhibi. 
ted in this country— contrast this scene with the idle, 
ness and profligacy, the infamy and dissoluteness of 
males and females, the hundreds of bastards, and the 
thousands of drunkards of both sexes, all now di. 
reetly encouraged by the expenditure of a vast public 
fund-— contrast, in fine, the comfort, cleanliness, and 
happiness, of an honest and industrious family, liv. 
ing and thriving by the labour of its members, with 
the filth, misery, loathsomeness and vermin — the in. 
sensibility to all gentle affections, and the greedy 
sollishness of the legal panper, and it will be a source 
of wonder that there should not be formed a general 
determination to root out the accursed system, which 
day by day, and year by year, is visibly corrupting 
the morals, and, and destroying the mdustrious habits, 
prosperity, and soundness of the people. We rejoice 
in the belief, that public opinion is daily gaining 
strength and consistency on this subject, and will ere 
long speak a language which can neither be misun. 
derstood nor destroyed. The rights of the poor— of 
the virtuous, industrious, and honest poor — will . be 
vindicated, and the unmolested enjoyment of their 
domestic comforts, and of the fruits of their labour, 
secured to them against t e insatiable demands of the 
idle drunkard, and profligate pauper. 

' Men and Manners in America, jiy tiic Author 
OF Cyril Thornton. Philadelphia : Carey, Lba 
&, Blanchard. — We are disappointed in this volume. 
A flhilosophical spirit of inqtiiry into our social and 
political condition, although it should occasionally 
lead to conclusions sliocLmg to our vanity or preju- 
dices, would yet have compensated us by the oppor. 
iimiryofcomparingotirown vif«we wnihthose whicha 
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foreigner, qualified to conduct such an inquiry, might 
present. Self.improvement would result from such 
a comparison. We had hoped that Mr. Hamilton's 
book would be such a one ; but he appears to have 
sinned as **ali his tribe'* have done before, by jump, 
ing to general conclusiods from individual instances, 
and by considering as peeuliar, prominent character* 
istics to which, as a sojourner anong a strange peo- 
ple his attention was naturally turned, but which, 
living ou with the current in his own country, had 
escaped his observation there. This latter miaap* 
prehension is particularly illustrated by the imputa- 
tion much dwelt upon in these pages, that money is 
the idol and chief good of Americans ; and throu^ 
out the thirst for gold is spoken of as something 
different from any thin^ the author had witnessed 
in his own country. But surely in no country in the 
world is money so worshipped as in England, or so 
omnipotent to overcome what neither merit, nor 
talent, nor virtue, unaided by gold, can avail to do— 
the distinctions of rank and the artificial barriers of 
society. All there is barter; hence Bonaparte*a 
sarcasm upon the ** nation of shopkeepers;" hence 
the plots and chiefincidents of the many novels which 
aim at presenting living pictures of the manners 
and habits of the day. On this head, we quote, 
not in the way of reuliation and reproach, but 
as confirming the position stated above, that a 
stranger is apt to mistake as peculiarities in a for. 
eign country, what his own abounds in, Mr. BuU 
wer's late work on England and the English,— « 
work, by the way> which furnishes for every passage 
of Mr. Hamilton's book that imputes special errors 
or vices to Americans, abundant parallels, in En. 
glish maimers and society. 

" The first thing (says Mr.B.) which strikes the 
moral inquirer into our social system, is the respect 
in which wealth is held.** ** In some countries," he 
adds, ** pleasure is the idol, in others, glory and the 
prouder desires of the world ; but with us, money 
is the greatest of dutiee." 

Want of philosophic observation, however, is not 
the only fault we find with Mr. H.'s book : there is 
another even graver, because affecting its fairness ; 
that is, that it was both written and published in aid 
and furtherance of English habits and institutions. 
The avowed motive for giving it to the world at the 
present moment, is, to counteract the evil which 
** drivellers,** who quote with approbation in Parlia. 
ment, and as worthy of imitation, the practical ope- 
ration of American institutions, may bring upon 
England. With such predispositions, no man could 
do justice to a fore*gn nation. Mr. Hamilton, more. 
over, is a writer of much practice, and therefore 
duly sensible of the value,' without always oonsider. 
ing the truth or justness, of a brilliant alliteration, or 
antithesis. He has not always been above these 
temptations, as may be in part seen by the grouping 
of the. figures in the extract we make respecting the 
President*s levee. With all this, however, he has 
too much of chara cter and fairness, not to admit the 
existence of much worth and talent and integrity — 
of general prosperity, and the unquestionable secu. 
rity of person and property, among us ; and by these 
and other admissions effectually, though uncon- 
sciously, disproves the unfavorable conclusions to 
which he arrives. But we must break off—- pre. 
senting to our readers today only a series of por- 
traits drawn from this volume. 

Mr. Gamjitin. — Mr. Gallatin I regarded with 
peculiar interest. His name was one with which I 
had been long familiar. Born in Switzerland, he 
became a citizen of the United States, soon afler 
the Revolution, and found there a field, in which 
it was not probable that talents like his would 
remain long without^ high and prefitmble employ, 
ment. I believe it was in the.cabinot ol Mr. Jef. 
ferson that Mr. Gallafin cotnmeuced his rareer as a 
statesman. Since then, much 'of his life has been 
passed ei:hrr in hi^h offices at home, or as minister 
tu some of the rurup4>on courts \ and the circuiiN 
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stance of his foreign birth rendering Him ineligible 
to the office of president, this veteran statesman and 
diplomatist, wisely judging that there should be 
'* some space between the cabinet and the grave,*' 
has retired from political life, and finds exercise for 
his. yet unbroken energies in the calmer parsuits of 
literature. 

In his youth, M(. Gallatin must have been hand, 
some. His countenance is expressive of great saga«. 
city. He is evidently an acute thinker, and bis con- 
versation soon discovered him to be a ruthless ox- 
poser of those traditionary or geograpkical sophisms, 
in politics and religion, by which the mind of whole 
nations haJs been frequently obscured, and from the 
iuftuence of which none, perhaps are entirely ex. 
empt. Mr. Gallatin speaks our language with a slight 
infusion of his native accent, biit iew have greater 
command of felicitous expression, or write it with 
greater purity. 

Mb,. Harding. — I had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Harding, a painter of much ta. 
lent, and very considerable genius, His history is a 
singular one. During the last war with Great Brit, 
ain, he was a private soldier, and fought in many of 
the battles on the frontier. At the return of peace, 
he exchanged the sword for the pallet, 'and without 
instruction of any kind, attained to such excellence, 
that his pictures attracted much notice, and some 
little encouragement. But America affords no field 
for the higher walks of art, and Harding, with 
powers of tlie first order, and an unbounded en. 
thusiasm for his profession, is not likely, I fear, 
to be appreciated as he deserves. Some years 
ago, he visited England, where his talents were 
fast rising into celebrity, but the strength of the 
amor patrixB unfortunately determined him to 
return to his native land. I say unfortunately, be. 
cause in Kngland he could scarcely have failed of 
attaining both wider fame and more liberal remuner. 
ation, than can well be expected in America. The 
modesty of this artist is no less remarkable than his 
genius. He uniformly judges bis own performances 
by the highest standard of critieism, and is far rather 
disposed to exaggerate than extenuate their defects. 
Such a character of mind holds out hopes of future 
achievement. In truth, even now, he is deficient in 
nothing, but a certain softness and finish, which time 
and a uttle practice will undoubtedly supply. 

Jossrii BoNAFARTE. — Joscph Bonaparto, in person, 
is about the middle height, but round and corpulent. 
In the form of his head and features there certainly 
exists a resemblance te Napoleon, but in the expres- 
sion of the countenance there is none. I remember, 
at the Pergola Theatre of Florence, discovering 
Louis Bonaparte from his likeness to the Emperor, 
which is very striking, but I am by no means con. 
iident that I should have bee^n equally successful 
with Juseph. There is nothing ubout him indicative 
of high intellect. His eye is dull and heavy ; his 
manner ungraceful and deficient in that case and 
dignity which we vulgar people are apt to number 
among the attributes of majesty. But Joseph was 
not bred to kingcraft, and seems to have been forced 
into it rather as a sort of political stop gap, than 
from any particular aptitude or inclination for the 
duties of sovereignty. I am-told he converses with, 
out any appearance of reserve on the circumstances 
of his short and troubled reign — if reign, indeed, it 
can be called^^in Spain. He attributes more than 
half of his misfortunes, to the jealousies and intrigues 
of the unruly marshals, over whom he could exer. 
else no authority. He admits the full extent of his 
unpopularity, but claims credit fur a sincere desire 
to beiifit the people. 

One .circumstance connected with his deportment 
I particularly remember. The apartment was warm 
and the ox.king evidently felt it so,, for taking out 
his pocket handkerchief, he deliberately mopped his 
bald ** discrowned head,*' with a hand which one 
would certainly have guessed to have had more con- 
nexion with a spit than a sceptre. 
P President Jackson and his Levee. — We found 
the Presidc-nt had retired with a headach, but 
in a few minutes he appeared, though from the 
heaviness of his eye, evidently in a state of considur. 
able pain. This, however, had no influence on 
his conversation, which was spirited, and full of vi. 
vacity. He informed us that he had been unwell for 
several days, and having ihe fatigues of a levee to 
encounter on the following evening, he had retired 
early, in order to recruit for an occasion which re- 
x}uirecl the presence of all his bodily powers. When 
this subject was dismissed, the conversation turned 
on native politics, the Indian question, the powers of 
ihft Supreme Court, and a recent debate in the Sen. 
ato, which had oxcited eonsiderable attention. 

Of the opirions expressed by this distinguished 
person, it would be unpardonable were I to say any 



thing ; but 1 heard them with deep interest, and * 
certainly considered them to be marked by that un. 
ion of boldriese and sagacity, which is generally 
supposed to form a prominent feature of his charac 
ter. General Jackson spoke like a man so thorough- 
ly covninced of the justice of his views, that he an- 
nounced them unhesitatingly and without reserve. 
This openness might be increased, perhaps, by the 
knowledge of my companion being a decided Mup« 
porter ot his government ; but sincerity is so legible 
both in his countenance and manner, that I feel co)i.. 
vinced that nothing but the strongest motives of state 
policy could make him hesitate, under any circdkn. 
stances, to express boldly what he felt strongly. 

On the following evening I attended the levee. 
The apartments were already full before • I arrived, 
and the crowd extended even into the hall. Three 
— I am not sure that there, were not four — large sa- 
loons were thrown open on the occasion, and were 
literally crammed with the most singular and mis. 
cellaneous assemtilage I hud ever seen. 

The numerical majority of the company seemed 
of the classs of tradsmen or farmers, respectable 
men, fresh from the plough or the counter, who, ac 
companied by their wives and daughters, came forth 
to greet their President, and enjoy the splendors of 
the gala. There were also generals, and commo. 
dores, and public officers of every description, and 
foreign ministers and members of Congress, and la. 
dies of all ages and degrees of beauty, from the fair 
and laughing girl of fifteen, to the haggard dowager 
of seventy. There were majors in broad cloth and 
corduroys, redolent of gin and tobacco, and majors* 
ladies in chintz or russet, with huge Paris ear-rings, 
and tawny necks, profusely decorated with beads of 
colored glass. There were tailors from the board, 
and judges from the bench ; lawyers who opened 
their mouths at one bar, and the tapster who closed 
them at another ; — in short, every ^rade, craft, caU 
ling, and profession, appeared to liave sent its dele, 
gates to this extraordinary convention. 

F*or myself, I had seen too much of the United 
States te expect any thing very diflerent, and cer- 
tainly anticipated that the mixture would contain all 
the ingredients I have ventured to describe. Yet, 
after all, I was taken by surprise. There were present 
at this levee, men begrimed with all the sweat and filth 
accumulated in their day's — perhaps their week*s.-la:. 
bor. TheYe were sooty .artificers, evidently fresji from 
the forge or the workshop; and one individual I rcmem. 
ber — either a miller or a baker — who, wherever he 
passed, left marks of contact on the garments of the 
company. The most prominent group, however, in 
the assemblage, was a party of Irish laborers, em. 
ployed on some neighboring canal,- who had evidently 
been apt scholars in the doctrine of liberty and 
equality, and were determined, on the present acca. 
sion, to assert the full privileges of " the great un. 
washed.*' I remarked these men pushing aside the 
more respectable portion of the company with a cer. 
tain jocular audacity, which put one in mind of the 
humors of Donnybrook. 

Mr. Edward Livingston.— Mr. Edward Livings, 
ton, the Senator for Louisiana, shortly atter my de* 
parture from Washington, became Secretary of State. 
Bred tS the New York bar, he early took his station 
in the very first line of his profession. .As a philo. 
sophical lawyer, he stands not only unrivalled, but' 
unapproached. His experience in public life has 
been very great ; and his high talents, extensive 
knowledge, and amiable character, have deservedly 
acquired for him the admiration and esteem of a 
people not prompt in the payment o( such tribute. 

Mr. Liviijgaton's fame, however, is not American, 
but European. The criniinal code which he has 
framed for Louisiana, is- confessedly a roagnifieeni 
specimen of philosophical legislation, and places the 
reputation of its author on a secure and permanent 
foundation.. From this code the punishment of death 
is excluded, and Mr. Livingston is a warm advocate 
for its removal from the statute books of other States. 

The labors of Mr. Livingston in the compilation 
of his code were, for many years, 'unwearied and as- 
siduous. Men of more limited knowledge, imd 
inferior powers, would have been unfit for such a 
task. Men of less enthusiasm would have shrunk 
from it in dismay. Mr. Livingston, fortuaately for 
himself and his country, braved all difficuhies, deve. 
ted to it the whole energies of his mind, aad brought 
it to a hpppy completion. 

Animated by the zeal of a philaniliropist, he made 
himself acquainted with the laws of all nations, and 
the contents of every treatise on crime and punishment 
which could be discovered in Europe. Ho main, 
ed an extensile correspondence with tlin most pmi- 
nent political philosoplbers of the age, and among 
others, with Bentham, by whose enlightened advice 
he profcpses to h«vo largely profited. 



One incident in the, life of Mr. Livingston is worthy 
of record, as affording a fine illusttation of the cha- 
racter of the roan. His labors connected with the, 
code were already far advanced, when his whole 
papers were destroyed by fire. Thia happened at 
ten o'clock at night, and at seven on the following 
morning, with unbroken spirit, h« began his taw 
afresh ! - Few men are endowed with such buoyancy 
of spirit, and indomitable perseverance. 

In person, Mr. Livingston is rather above the 
middle height. His countenance, though without 
elegance of feature, is pec iliarly pleasing, from the 
benevolence of its exp.eeeijn, unusual at his years, 
which lights up his eye waen he discourses on any 
interesting subject. I^is manners are those of a 
finished gentleman, yet rather, I should imagine, the 
spontaneous result of an innate and natural delicacy 
of thought and feeling, than of intercourse with po- 
lished society. To the courtesy and kindness of 
this eminent individual 1 feel deeply indebted. It is 
with pleasure that I now give public expression to 
those sentiments of admit ation and respect which I 
shall ever entertain for his character and talents. 

Daniel Webster. — The person however, who 
has succeeded in rivetting most strongly the attes- 
lention of the whole Union, is undoubtedly Mr. 
Webster. From the Gulf of St. Lawrence to that 
of Mexico, from Cape Sable to Lake Superior, his 
name has become, as it were, a household word. 
Many disapprove his politics, biit none deny his gi'eat 
talents, his unrivalled' fertility of argument, or hie 
power, evect still more remarkable, ot rapid and 
comprehensive induction. In short, it is univereiilly 
believed by his countryman, that Mr. Webster is a 
great man ; and in this matter I certainly make no 
pretensidn to singularity of creed. Mr. Webster »e 
a man of whom any country might well be proud. 
His knowledge is at once extensive and minute, hte 
intellectual resources very great; and, whatever may 
be the subject of discussion, he is sure to shed on it 
the light of an active, acute, and. powerful mind. 

I confess, however, I did meet Mr. Webster imder 
the influence of some prejudice. From the very 
day of my arrival in the United States, I had been 
involuntarily familiar with his ptetensions. Gentle- 
men sent me his speeches to redd. When I talked 
of visiting Boston, the observation uniformly follow, 
ed. Ah ! there you will see Mr. Webster." When 
I reached Boston, 1 encountered condolence on all 
hands. ** You are very unfortunate,"* said my 
friends, " Mr. Webster set out yesterday for Wash- 
ington." Whenever at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
it became known that I had visited Boston, the ques. 
tion, ** Did you see Mr. Webster ?" was a sequenee 
as constant and unvarying as that of the seasens. 

The result of all this was, that the name of Web- 
st^r became invested in my ear with an adventitious 
cacophony, ft is not pleasant to admire upon com- 
pulsion, and the very pre-emience of this, gentleman 
had' been converted into something of a bore. To 
Washington, however I came, armed with letters to 
the unconscious source of my annoyance. The first 
night of my arrival I met him at a ball. A dosen 
people pointed him out to my observation, and the 
first glance rivetted my attention. I had never seen 
any countenance more expressive of intellectual 
power. 

The forehead of Mr. Webster is high, broad, and 
advancing. The cavity beneath the eyebrew ie re. 
markably large. The eye is deeply eet, but full, 
dark and penetrating in the highest degree ; the nose 
prominent, and welt defined ; the mouth marked by 
that rigid compression of the lips by which the New 
Englanders are distinguished. When Mr. Webster's 
countenance is in repose, its expression struck me 
as cold and forbidding, but in conversation it lightens 
up; and when he smiles, the whole impression it 
communicates is at once changed. His voice is clear, 
sharp, and firip, without much variety of modulation; 
but when animated, it rings on the esr like a clarion. 

As an orator, I should imagine Mr. Webster's 
forte to be in the department of pure reason. I can. 
not conceive his even attempting an appeal to the 
feelings. It could not be successful ; and he has too 
much knowledge of his own powers to encounter 
failure. In debate his very countenance must tell. 
Few men would hazard a voluntary sophism under 
the glance of that eye, so cold, so keen, s«) penetrat- 
ing, 80 expressive of intellectual power. A single 
look would be enough to wither up a whole volume 
of bad logic. 

In the Senate, I had, unfortnnntely, no opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Webster diivplay his great powers 
as a debater. During my f*v,iy ihc subjects on which 
lie happened to speak wcro nlfofretJior of inferior 
interest. In the Supreme Court he delivered several 
legal arguments which certainly struck mr n^ admi* 
rable, both in regard to matter and manner. Tf« 
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latter was neither vehement not sUbdned. h was 
the manner of conscious power, tran<)uil and eell- 
possessed. 

Mr. Webster may be at once aeqattted of all par. 
licipation in the besetting fins of his age and coun- 
try. I OTen doubt, whether, in any single instance, 
he can be fairly charged with uttering a sentence of 
mere declamation, His speeches haye nothing about 
^em of gauddiness and glitter. Words with him 
«re instruments, not ends{ the vehicles, not of sound 
merely, but of sense and nason. He utters no pe- 
riods ftiii of noise aild Airy, like the Toice of an idiot, 
etgnifying-^Bothing) and it certainly exhibits proof 
that the taste of the Americans is nor yet irretriev- 
Mf deptaved, when an orator like Mr. Webster, 
who despises all the stale and petty trickery of his 
ftft, is celled by acclammation to the first place% 

In eeHTersation, Mr. Webster is particularly 
agreeable. It seems to delight him, when he min^ 
pes with his friends, to cast oft the trammels of 
weighty cogitatioa, and merge the lawyer and the 
statesman in the companion ;— ^ more pleasant .and 
instructive one I have rarely known in any country. 
As a politician, the opinions of Mr. Webster are 
remarkably free from intolerance. He is one of the 
few men in America who understand the British 
Constitution, not as a mere abstract system of laws 
«nd institutions, but in its true form and pressure, as 
it works and acts on the people, modified by a thou, 
filind influences, of which his countrjonen in general 
know nothing. 

Ma. Van Bukbn. — Mr. Van Buren, then Secretary 
of State, and now Vice-President, possesses, perhaps, 
more of the manner which in England would be calU 
ed that of the world, than any other of the distin. 
gnisbed individuals whom I met in Washington. 
He is, evidently, a clever man, with a perfect knowl. 
edge of character, and the springs of human action. 
Neither his conversation nor his manner are marked 
by anjTthing ef official reserve. Indeed, where the 
whole business of the government is conducted by 
committees of the Senate and Representatives, an 
American Secretary of State can have few secrets, 
and those not of much value. The opponents of the 
ministry, however, accuse Mr. Van Buren ofbcin^a 
mancBUverer in politics — a charge,! pre8ume,to which 
he is obnoxiot^s only in common with his brother 
statesmen, of whatever party ; for, where independ. 
once is impossible, finesse is necessary. But, on the 
details of party politics I say nothing ; I only know 
that the Secretary of State is a gentleman of talent 
and information, of agreeable manners, and, in con. 
versation, full of anecdote aifd vivacity. 

Tales and Novbls op Maria Edgewortu, vo^ 
VII ; uniform edition. New York, J. & J. Harper. 
This volume contains Leon&ra and various letters, 
and Patronage. It is, too, equally well got up, me. 
chanically, ato the preceding volumea of this excel. 
lent series. 

A Complete System of Mensuration op Supbrpx. 
ciBs, AND Solids op all Regular Figures, by Tobias 
OsTRANDBR, Teachor of Mathematics. New York, 
McElrath, Bangs &Go. — ^This treatise designed for 
schools and private learners, is intended to supply 
the want, which is said to exist, of a plain and prac. 
tical exposition of the principles upon which the daily 
operations of mensuration are mechanically, as it 
were, conducted. Previous treatises, it is said, have 
assumed too much knowledge jn the part of learners. 
This leads them on, step by step, from the A, B, C, 
to the mystery of the whole subject. The work is 
plainly and accurately published-— and must be use* 
ful. 

My iMPRisoNMBNT.-^JIftffnotrs of Silvio Pelltco, 
franoUtedfrom the Italian by Thomas Roscob. Kew. 
York, J. &. J. Harper. 

This is a book which in Europe should, like the 
drum covered with the skin of JoAit Zi9ca^ be used 
to arouse every heart against oppressions such as it 
details, and ^ against the political institutions under 
which they could be perpetrated with impunity.^ 
Here it will be eagerly pepused, as the interesting 
pecord of undeserved suflTerings endured with high. 
minded oonstancy, and cheered by unfailing reliance 
upon the promises of the gospel. Itis a beautiful in- 
Maaee of the power of the mind when rightly directed 
and finely touched, to elevate the physical frame 
above even such torments as this son of genius was 



subjected to. Pellico*s crime was a desire to im. 
prove, elevate and nationalize the feelings of his 
countrymen, to render Italians worthy of their de. 
scent — and with this view he became the editor of a 
newspaper. His journal was soon suppressed by the 
Austrian Censorship, and he himself cast into prison, 
and that prison was " the leads'* of the Ducal palace 
at Venice. Our readers shall see what sort of impri* 
eonment that was : 

My solitude, meantime, grew more oj^pressive*— 
Two sons of the jailer, whom I had been in the habit 
of/eeing at bnef intervals, were sent to schodl, attd 
I saw them no morei The molheir and the sister, 
who had been accustomed, along with them, to speak 
to me, never came near me, except to bring my cof. 
fee. About the mother 1 cared- very little ; but the 
daughter, though rather plain, had something so 
pleasing and gentle, both in her words and looks, 
that I greatly felt the loss of them. Whrnever she 
broi^ht the coffee, and said, ** It was I who made 
it ; I always thought it excellent ; but when she ob. 
served, ** This is my mother's making," it lost all 
its relish. 

Being almost deprived of human society, I one 
day made acquaintance with some ants upon my 
window ; I fed them ; they went away, and ere long 
the place was thronged with these little insects, as 
if come by invitation. A spider, too, had Weaved 
a noble edifice upon my walls, and I often gave him 
a feast of gnats or flies, which were extremely an. 
noyingto me, and which he liked much better than 
I aid. 1 got quite accustomed to the sight of him ; 
he would run over my bed, and come and take pre. 
cious morsels out of my hand. Would Jio heaven 
these had been the only insects which visited my 
abode. It was still summer, and the gnats had be. 
gun to multiply to a prodigious and alarming extent. 
The previous winter had been remarkably mild, and 
after the prevalence of the March winds, followed 
extreme heat. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the insufiferable oppression of the air in the place 1 
occupied. Opposed directly to a noontide sun, uh. 
der a leaden roof, and with a window looking on the 
roof of St. Mark, casting a tremendous reflection 
of the heat, I was nearly .suffocated. I had never 
conceived an idea of a punishment so intolerable ; 
add to which the clouds of gnats, which spite of my 
utmost efibrts, covered every article of furniture in 
the room, till even the walls and ceiling seemed alive 
with them ; and I had some apprehension of being de- 
voured alive. Their bites, moreover, were extreme, 
ly painful, and when thus punctured from morning 
till night, only to undergo the same operation from 
day to day, and engaged the whole time in killing 
and slaying, some idea may be formed of the state 
both of my body and my mind. 

I felt the full force of such a scourge, yet was 
unable to obtain a change of dungeon, till at length 
I was tempted to rid myself of my life, and had 
strong fears of ruiming distracted. But, thanks be 
to €M, these thoughts were not of longdtiration, and 
religion continued to sustain me. It taught me that 
man was born to suffer, and to suffer with courage; 
it taught me to experience a sort of pleasure in my 
troubles, to resist and to vanquish in the bt^tle ap. 
pointed me by Heaven. The more unhappy, I said 
to myself, my^ life may become, the less will I yield 
to my fate, even though I shouldjbe condemned in the 
morning of my life to the scaffold. Perhaps, with- 
out these preliminary and chastening trials, I might 
have met death in an unworthy manner. 



FOREIGN INT£IiI.IG£NC£. 

From Europe.— -The arrival of the Tamerlane 
from Havre, and the Splendid from Liverpool, has 
put us in possession of Paris and London dates to the 
13th and 14th of August, inclusive. 

The details of the attack made on the d5th July, 

by the Miguelite troops, on 0|>orto, have been at last 

received in London. The loss sustained by the be. 
sieging army is represented as truly terrible, and the 
strongest feelings of dissatisfaction were created 
against Marshal Bourmont for having insisted upon 
the attack. The Marshal himself, who wss severely 
wounded, it is reported has retired to Spain. As the 
government of that country shows no disposition to 
move in favor of Miguel, the unhappy contest which 
has lately distracted Portugal moy be considered as 
finally concluded,^and, indeed, may by this time be 
laid forever at >est, by the withdrawal of the van. 
quished party from his brother's dominions. 
Nothing is yet known respecting the fate of Don 



Miguel and his army, but it is generally believed 
that the Government of Ferdinand has determined 
on not receiving that Prince in Spain. Portuguese 
Stock is quoted al 90 1^, and the Regency Scrip aft 
95 1.4 premium. Don Pedro is said to have pfranted 
a general amnesty, excepting only the Minister of 
Police. It is thought that one of his first acts will be 
the suppression of the convents throughout Porta^aL 
This certainly sounds as if the Regent thought him- 
self already secure in his new situation. The Portti- 
guese Consul at Bayonne is mentioned among those 
out of the kingdom who have recently. declared Aft 
tl^e new dovetnnieiit. The Miguelite General 
Viscount de Molellos, who had repaired to Beja, 
fdok refuge, it is said, in Badajos, after being de- 
sorted by his troops. It is said that M. de Bourmont, 
after resigning his command, had embarked for Ca- 
diB, whence he was sent to perform quarantine at 
Mahon. A report however prevailed in Paris, that 
the French Government think they have discovered 
a project for landing in Vendee with the retnains of 
the French Etat Major in the service of Don MigueL 
Other rumors give a little importance to this extra, 
vagant project, if such be indeed entertahied. The 
Echo du Peuple, of Poitiers, states that •• from the 
constant movements and secret councils between the 
Nobles and the Priests, and the display of the white 
flag at several towns in the country, tlo doubts can be 
entertained that the legitimatista were preparing for 
a last effort. They have for a long time boasted 
that an eflfort would be made as soon as Henry V« 
attained his majority.** We imagine that half the re« 
ports of this kind owe their birth to idle newspaper 
speculatic^. The public mind has been so stimula. 
ted by striking political movements in Europe, that 
the press can were keep its unnatural appetite in play 
only by supplying continual food of the same cha. 
racter ; just as our western brethren, when suicides 
are slack, androbberies and murders run low, are 
sure to gratify the public's amiable predilection for 
horrors by some dreatlful cock and bull story, that 
shall make the hair of the whole nation stand on end. 
The French King was to leave Paris on the 36th, 
accompanied by Marshal Soult, and Admiral de 
Rigny, and arrive at' Cherbourg on the 91st. The 
Cabinets of France and Spain are both engaged hi 
arrangements preparatory to recognising the inde. 
pendence of their late colonies in this hemisphere. 
A letter writer from Madrid under date of August 
1st, says — '* We are assured that negotiations are on 
foot respecting the recognition of several of. the late 
Spanish colonies in America. Our cabinet still patM 
forward, as the oine qua non, the proportionate dtvi- 
sion of the debt, which is to be settled on conditions 
similar to those now, in contemplation between Hol- 
land and Belgium.*^ And Paris dates of August 11, 
state that the government hes received new propo. 
sals from that of Hayti, but they have not been acced. 
ed to. The government requires that positive guar. 
antees should be given before any further negocia. 
tions.are entered upon, in order that the execution 
of what may be agreed upon, may be confided in. 
The brig Le Cuirassier was about to sail from Breet, 
with despatches for Port an Prince, from the Miniater 
of Foreign Aflairs, on the subject of this negotiation, 
and she is to wait for the answer of the Haytien go- 
vernment. Some advices of moment from Switzer. 
land, with accounts of some interest from Poland, 
will be found below. The Paris Constitutional, in 
speaking of the former country, pretends that the 
Germanic Diet has already given orders to imerfers 
in the affairs of Switzerland. But other journals say 
that none of the letters which have arrived from that 
part of Germany make any mention of the matter ; 
and besides, it would have been rather difficult for 
the High Diet to have already taken such measures, 
as a great number.of the representatives were absent 
from Frankfort. The Frankfort Journal, in an arti. 
cle on the affairs of Portugal, expresses much fear 
lest an alliance of what it calls the liberal powera— 
meaning England, France and Portugal, under its 
new regime — shall disturb '* that general peace won 
by Europe after so many eflTorts and sacrifices." The 
apprehension, though it might readily find a place in 
an Austrisn or Russian brain, becomes ridiculous 
when a part of the scheme conjured up by the Frank* 
f9rt editor, to frighten his legitimate readers, em- 
braces a movement in unison with the liberals on the 
part of Spain ; which country, he thinks, may by 
some hocus pocus process be brought under their in* 
fluence. ** This explains,** he goes on to say,' ** why 
the Northern Powers, so interested in the equilibrium 
of Europe, cannot, without imprudence, confine their 
vigilance to the Rhine and Italy. They must also ex- 
tend their influence to Spain, and have a deliberative 
voice at Lisbon and Oporto.** Q^em Deutmltt dec. 
If these disinterested regulators of hitman affairs 
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tbratt their fingers into the constitutional arrange* 
menu of the Peninsnla at the present criBist they may 
eommnnieate an electric shock to (he inflammable 
materials at home, which may lead them to regret, 
when too late, that they did not ** confine their vigi. 
laoee to the Rhine and Italy.** The grand struggle 
that Mr. Canning foretold, every one knows must 
•ome sooner or later; but it is astonishing how 
blindly they who have everything to lose, would 
hurry it. Shut up in its own atmosphere, legitimacy 
may live many a day yet ; but for its supporters to 
go beyond their acknowledged sphere to check the 
growth of liberalism elsewhere, is like pushing a 
cordon sanitaire into an infected district beyend the 
frontier, and thus supplying a conductor for contagion 
over the border. 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the first of Sep- 
tember. For a great many years past there has not 
been so abundant a harvest as at present. 

In the House, of Commons, on the 7th August, Mr. 
Lyall presented a petition from merchants and bro- 
kers of London, for the continuance of the usual fa- 
cilities to transmit letters to the United States of 
America, otherwise than by Post Office Packets, 
when opportunities ofiered. Sir James Graham re- 
plied that there was every disposition to comply with 
these wishes of the merchanu, if a practicable mode 
could be suggested that would secure the revenue 
against fraud and injury. 

The place of Don Miguel*s retreat is not yet as. 
certained. It is said that, on receiving the intelli 
gence of the overthrow of his forces, he set out to join 
Don Carlos, with the view of aecom'panying him into 
Italy. Donna Maria was about to depart from Paris 
on her way to Portugal. 

DUtwhanettin Switterland.^^cawm, July 31. 
—A civil war has just, made its appearance in this 
part of the country. An inhabitant of Kussnacht* 
(Schwytz) exterior) having petitioned for a reunion 
with the Schwjrtx Interior, was arrested yesterday 
by the authorities, but afterwards rescued by his 
friends. Serious disturbances ensued ; the windows 
of several houses were broken, muskets were firod, 
and several persons were wounded. The party who 
were for a reunion sofiiBred much. Troops were 
immediately sent to the frontier to prevent a civil 
war. Col. Aleyberg, an ofiicer of the Federal Gov. 
ernment, but now attached to the small diet, entered 
Knssnacht at the head of 600 men, and took posses 
sion of it, in the name of the Canton of Schwytz. 
He deposed the authorities, appointed new magis- 
trates, made the principal patriots prisoners, and 
brought them under escort to Schwytz. We have 
here 3000 men under arms ready to support him ; 
and the smaller Cantons are all brave and zealous, 
and are also ready to lend their aid. On the arrival 
v( the troops on the frontier this morning, several 
musket shots were heard in the distance, and soon 
afterwards a messenger brought intelligence that 
hostilities had commenced, and a public functionary 
transmitted to the conunandaat a letter demanding a 
supply of forces. 

[* Kussnacht is on the borders of the Lake of the 
four Cantons, three leagues from Lucerne, and with 
its district contains 4000 souls. It was at this place 
• that Wm. Tell slew the tyrant Gessler. This small 
state was subject to Schwytz before the revolution 
of 1793.] 



Mbxico, July 38. 

We announce with grief that at the departure of 
the express which brought the preceding (Valencia*s 
despa^) Gen. D. Vicente Filasala was in the.ago- 
mee of death. — [Democrata.] 

Owing to the late hour at which we received those 
interesting papers, &c. we are compelled to break 
off here-^though with much reluctance. — [N. 0. 
Bulletin, Aug. 31.] 

SUMMARY. 



Latest raoM Msxioo. — ^The New Orleans Bulle- 
tin of the 31st ult. has the following— 

By the schooner Tampico, Daunas, fromTamptco, 
we nave copious files from the €fazeta, to the 10th 
August, and a supplement from the Telegrafo of 
Mexico (city,) the latter containing a despatch from 
Gen. Valencia, to the Minister of War; the insor- 
gent general, D. Angel Perez Palacies, with all his 
host, prisoners, arms, and every thing falling into 
the hands of Valencia. The battle lasted but five 
hours ; the patriot troops behaving in the most heroic 
manner. 

On which the Telegraph observes, ** the liberty 
of the Mexicans is al^ut to be secured forever.** 

In the State of New Leon, Col. Don Ramon Cor* 
i na, commanding the Federal Troops had complete. 
ty triumphed over the rebels, who had renounced 
their faction, and placed themselves at the disposal 
of the Metican government* (Last despatch dated 
Mootttery, July J 9th. 

The prisoners taken at Caemavaca are 300, be 
sides Esalada and Palacies. (Tampico Gaz. Aug. 9.) 

The same paper, and date, says — A courier has 
just anived from Mexico, and it being too late to 
make extracts, we shall only say that Gen. Valen. 
€ia*s victory is confirmed, and on the S9th of July, 
Arieto and Daran were in Griega moving towards 
2elaya. 



Our distinguished fellow citizen, Chrittopher 
HugJietf arrived Sunday from England, on a tem- 
porary leave of absence, as we learn, from his 
post, as Charg^ ^AffahtM at Stockholm.. He will, 
as always, find a warm welcome among his nume. 
rous friends at home. 

Appointments bt ths PaBsiDiNT.-^harlea I. 
Hambro, Consul of the United States at Copenhagen, 
in dbe place of John Raynals, deceased. 

Geor|re K. Walker, Attorney of the United States 
for the Middle District of Florida, in the place of 
John K. Campbell, deceased. 

Dr. Aylett Heyes, of Virginia, has bequeathed free 
dom to about one hundred slaves, and twenty dollars 
for each, to assist the Colonization Society in convey- 
ing them to Liberia. 

Oiimi6tt«MS 4^.<— There are now seventy-six Om. 
nibusses in this city, eighteen of which run through 
Broadway and Canal street to Greenwich ; fifteen to 
the Dry Dock ; fourteen up Broadway to the comer 
of Bleeeker st ; eleven to the upper end of fileeker st ; 
seven through the Bowery to the comer of Twenty 
first street aind eighth avenue ; five to the upper Bull*s 
Head ;. two to Greenwich via Courtlandt and Green- 
wich streets ; and onei (the Red Rover) through Chau 
am street and the Bowery, thence across the city to 
Military Hall,, and then to 973 Bleeeker st. 

Besides these there are onekundred and ninety-fpnr 
licensed hackney coaches at the different stands ; two 
thousand four hundred and forty nine carts ; and one 
hundred and fifty seven porters, with either barrows' 
or hand carts.-^Standard.] 

;$fioio..-»We leam by the Litchfield, Connecticut, 
Enquirer, that Mount Riga, in Salisbury, was whiten- 
ed with snow on Thursday the 5th inst. It is also 
said that snow* was observed in Winchester and Go- 
«ihen, and of course we should think, in Norfolk, for 
it is a common remark that the good veople of Nor- 
folk never pretended to make any account of snow, 
until it is at least two years old. — [Albany Daily Ad* 
vertiser.] 

Norfolk, Friday, SKrTBMBERl3. — ^The steamboat 
Watchman, commanded by Lieut. Thos. R. Gedney, 
of the Navy, left here on Saturday last for Mobile, 
but in consequence of a strong head wind, was de- 
tained at Old Point Comfort until Tuesdsy afternoon, 
when she proceeded to sea, and, we regret to add, 
was the same night, a little to the southward of the 
Capes, ran foul of by the brig Nahant, Parker, from 
Boston, bound to this port, and so much injured as to 
render it necessary for her to put back. She will be 
repaired and ready for sea in about eight or ten days. 

We learn that the> Watchman is intended to ply 
between Mobile and New Orleans, to carry the mail 
between those cities ; was built at Washington, with 
excellent accommodations for passengers, and has 
an engine of 50 horse power, constructed by those 
celebrated machinists, Messrs. Watchman & Bratt, 
of Bidtimore. Lieut. Gedney who is at present in 
command of her^ is ordered on a survey of a part of 
our Southern coast.^Herald.] 

[From the Bt^foU Jomnml e/ Sept. 4.] 
A floating palace came into our harbor yesterday, 
bearing the imposing title of * George Washington, 
built at Huron, Ohio, under the^irectionof her com- 
mender, Capt. A. Walker, and owned by the Hudson 
Steamboat Company. She is 186 feet in length, with 
breadth of hull 30 feet, guards not included — hold 13 
feet, and of 606 tonnage-nlecks flush, and promenade 
deck splendidly arranged. She has on deck six state 
rooms of two and three berths each, admirably ar. 
ranged for families, through the avenues to an ele. 
gantly constructed staircase and descends to the 
ladies* cabin, composed of 28 births, supporting the 
deck by finely turned columns, and furnished in 
style more rich and with better taste than any boat 
we ever saw on the Hudson. Thence to the grand 
cabin, or! tather grand saloon, done oflf in the same 
manner, and from which you communicate with the 
deck, larboard or starboard, by windin|( stair cases, 
— her height tothe first deck being 10 leet, and from 
the first to the second the same. 
She has two two proMvre horizootid engineB of 100 



horse power each, built by Warden ^ Benny, Pitts- 
burg, and is ship rigged, with tops and standing top 
gallant yards. Furnished by Staats of this city, and 
fitted out by Murray & Co. Cost 975,000. In her 
steerage, or forward cabin, are 40 berths well fur- 
nished, a bar, a steward and table, and three diffe- 
rent prices of passage are. named— cabin, steerage 
and deck. Whole number of berths 166. 

SUam^Boat between Newbem and EUxahetk City. 
— ^The elegant new Steam Packet John iSfeney, 
which arrived at Blizabeth City on Monday after- 
noon last, has been placed on the route between 
Newbem and Elizabeth City, and will hereafter run 
regularly, leaving Elizabeth City every Tueeday and 
Friday aflernoon, immediately after the arrival of 
the Northern MaiL We understand that this boat 
will perform the run between the towns in from 18 
to 90 hours, and probably less. She now anticipates 
the mail line near a day. Arrangements are in pro. 
gross to have the Southern end of the Atlantic route 
so arranged, as to be entirely worthy of confidence. 
The price of the passage in the John SUmey from 
Elizabeth City to Newbem is $10, including fare. 
She will leave Newborn twice a week on her return 
to Elizabeth City, on each days and at such hours as 
will best suit the arrival of the Southern and Wes- 
tern Mail there. — [Norfolk Herald.] 

Boundary Link bktwbbn Nnw York and Nkw 
JsasBV.— -It is with pleasure we leam from the New. 
ark Daily Advertiser, that the commissioners on the 
part of the States of New lersey and New York on 
Monday last, concluded their negotiation, by a satis- 
factory settlement of the territorial limiu and juris, 
diction between the two States, on just and equitable 
principles, securing to each State the enjoyment of 
all substantial rights. 

It is understood distinctly that the claim so im- 
portent and indeed indispensable to this city, of juris- 
diction to high water mark on the Jersey shore, is 
conceded — ^reserving to New Jersey the right of 
soil and property. 

We understand that Mr. John S. Miercken, onr 
late Consul for Martinique, left that Island in Sep. 
tember last, on board the schooner. Lafayette, bounid 
for Philadelphia, via, Turks Island ; that she called 
at the latter place, and received on board a cargo of - 
salt and sailed again, since which, nothing has been 
heard of her ; and that the place of the Consul is in 
consequence vacant. Mr. Miercken was a native of 
of this city — a son of the well known Peter Mi- 
ercken of Southwark. He was a young man of moat 
estimable character, and of the finest talents. His 
loss, for we fear there is no hope for his friends, will 
be lamented by all knew him. 

P«i(estriaiiitiR.— The Boston Evening Gazette 
mentions that Col. Haskett, of SouthCarolina, finished 
.his undertaking of walking two thousand miles in 
seventy days, on bread and water, on Friday last.— 
** He has, as will appear by his certified report, ex- 
ceeded the distance nearly four hundred miles, and 
gained in weight 3 IJt lbs. He has visited nearly 
all the towns in the New England States, snd wilt 
return home on his abstemious diet, travelling on 
foot. On hia return he will proceed south to rhila- 
delphia, at which place, to comply with the wishes 
of some professional gentlemen, he will undertake to 
walk forty miles a da^ for six days on a prescribed 
amount of food. After this, it is said he will pre- 
pare for publication his notes on diet, and publith 
them to be distributed gratis in the places he has 
visited. His object, as he states, has been not to 
exhibit himself as possessing more physical power 
than others — ^but he says, he believes that any man 
can perform the same. The time and distance was 
selected to prove this. First — the distance per day 
is answerable to ten hours labor, and this time (the 
heat of summer) to show the effect of the the diet in 
predisposing the body to stand the effect of heat. 

{From the Trov Preee.] 

A Stbamboat on a Nbw Plan.— Mr. Burden, of 
this city, already &vorably known to the public as a 
most inffonions mechanic, and the author of an im. 
portent mvention, whereby he has secured a fortune 
to himself, and conferred a great benefit upon the 
country — we mean his patent wrought spike machine, 
—has undertaken no loss a task tnan that of eflect. 
ing an entire overturn in the constraction of steam. 
boats and steam navigation. He is now constructing 
a steamboat, on a plan pecnif arly his own, to run S5 
miles the hour, and to make a trip from Albany to 
Now Yorit and back by daylight. 

It is not, however, in respect to §peed only, w^ch 
is to coDstitttte the chief exceUencv of Mr. Buid«a'g 
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boat, but in regard "^ materials, weight, cheapness 
of construction, and the power necessary to propel 
it, it is designed to effect a saving of 50 per cent, 
over the most approved models new in use. 

The plan is this : Mr. Burden has constructed two 
trunks, which, for the want of a better similitude, we 
shall compare to two huge sea-serpents. They are 
each 300 feet long, and only 8 ieet diameter in the 
centre, tapering o(t each way to a point. They are 
constructed of staves, like a barrel, except instead of 
hoops on the outside, they are drawn together from 
the inside by iron rods having a head at one end and 
screws cut at the other. These at regular intervals 
pass from the outside of the trunk through each stave, 
and through a stout iron in the centre, and are there 
drawn up and secured fast by a nut. The staves are 
of pine timber 4 inches thick, and from 30 to 80 feet 
in lengths These two trunks are to be placed side 
by side, 16 feet apart at the centre, and suitably and 
efficiently connected together by transverse timbers, 
upon which the deck is to be laid and the machinery 
placed. It is designed to propel the boat with one 
wheel only, which is to be placed between the trunks 
at the centre. The buckets will be 16 feet long, and 
the diameter of the wheel considerably greater than 
in common boats. The engine will be horizontal, 
like that of the Novelty ; and is designed ordinarily 
to exert ^ 75 horse power, but is so constructed that 
greater may be had if necessary. Mr. B. however, 
docs not calculate that more will be required. 

The trunks were constructed at Meritt*s Mills, be. 
low the city, and were launched, or rather rolled^ into 
the Hudson yesterday. We had the pleasure of s6e. 
ing one of them deposited in the watery element. 
The other, was launched before wo arrived. It is 
designed immediately to frame them together, and 
lay the deck. This done, the machinery will be ap. 
plied, and the invention tested by actual experiment. 
It is proper, however, to say, that an experiment 
has already been made, with a boat of smaller di. 
mensions, and trunks eighty feet long ; the success 
of which, in the opinion of Mr. B. justifies the pre. 
sent undertaking, and is the basis of his entire con. 
fidence in its success. 

Mr. AuiWBON, — This distinguished naturalist, (it 
is stated in the Boston Daily Advertiser,), returned 
from his Northeastern excursion to Boston on Wed. 
nesday, 4th ultimo. We believe that there is no one 
who will not be gratified to learn the progress of 
his arduous and unremitted labors in a branch of 
science which he has made peculiarly his own ; 
and he has kindly favored us with information on 
the subject of his recent tour, which we ore glad to 
lay before our readers : regretting only that we are 
not able to present it in his own rich and animated 
language, and to invest it with the attractions which 
it would derive from his own descriptive power. 

Mr. Audubon, in company with a few friends, left 
Eastport on the 6th of June, in a vessel hired for his 
purpose. His course was first directed to the straits 
of Canso, and thence to the Madalene Island, a poor 
oad barren spot, inhabited by a few persons, who 
are principally French Canadians. From these isl- 
ands, he sailed towards the Gannet rock, which de. 
rives its appellation from the birds of tl]ie same name, 
that resort to it in multitudes large enough to wring 
the heart of Mr. Malthus. The rock is four bun. 
dred fee tin height, and several acres in extent. — 
When it was visited by Mr. Audubon, it was cover, 
ed with innumerable birds upon their nests, which 
gave it the appearance of a huge mass of snow, 
while the countless numbers of those hovering above 
it presented a perfect image of a snow storm. The 
report of muskets did not appear in the slightest de. 
gree to alarm them. A severe gale prevented the 
party from attempting to explore this extraordinary 
colony, and the rock in ^n fact regarded by the fish, 
•nnen as inaccessible. The same gale carried them 
rapidly by the southern extremity of Anticosti, in 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, to the coast of Labra. 
ddr, which they reached in the 51st degree of lati. 
tude. The shore of this iron country is extremely 
bold, and presented a most desolate appearance 
— the land was covered with heavy fogs, and di. 
versified, even at the summer season, with numerous 
deep drifts of snow. Mr. Audubon spent a fortnight in 
the harbor called Little Nitasguan, employing his time 
in making excursions in the country, and along the 
coast, to the distance of 40 miles. The whole appears 
to be a solid rock, covered with mosses of uncom. 
mon depth and beauty; the vegetation in the valleys, 
which lie open to the sun, is remarkable for its luxu. 
nance, and variegated with beds of rich plants, 
which were entirely new to every member of the 
party; the only forests are com[iosed of thin 
and scattered dwarf trees, principally firs. Here 
Mr. Audubon was enabled to aacertain the babiu of 



many of the birds which resort to our coast during 
the winter, and discovered two new species, aFrtn 
gilla and a Parue, In the harbor of Nitasguan, he 
met with a British surveying schooner, the Gulnare, 
under the command of Capt. Bayfield, from whom, 
together with his officers, Lieut. Bowen and Dr. 
Kelly, the party experienced a. very friendly and 
kind reception. 

On leaving this place, Mr. Audubon proceeded east, 
wardly to the fine harbor of Wapatiguan, where he 
was a few days afterwards followed by the Gulnare. 
Here he procured specimens of the willow grouse, 
old and young, ascertained the habits of many land 
and water birds, examined the country and neighbor, 
ing islands, gathered a few new plants and shells, 
and departed for the 7>ort of Little Macaiine. The 
shores of this coast were more bold and rugged than 
he had yet visited ; the aspect of the country became 
more sterile, and a corresponding change was ob- 
servable in the climate. The excursions of the party 
in this quarter were numerous and fatiguing, and it 
was with difficulty that any of their number could 
walk for a greater distance than ten miles a day. 
On ascending the highest hills, the prospect in every 
direction Was of an uniform and very cheerless 
character: the same thick mosses were spread over 
the table land, the plants were nearly the same, and 
lakes, formed by the melting of the snows of winter, 
were every where spread out around them. In this 
solitary spot, a Scotch settler had fixed his abode 
for more than twenty years, and seemed quite con- 
tented with the beauties oi (he scene. His sole oc 
cupation was that of taking seal and salmon, which 
were tolerably abundant'in their respective seasons, 
and which he exchanged for requisite supplies with 
vessels from Quebec and Newfoundland. He had 
a wife and six children, by whom the travellers were 
received with hospitality and kindness. All of them 
appeared contented with their situation, and had 
contracted a strong attachment to their wild and 
dreary residence. Mr. Audubon here found the wild 
goose in its breeding season, and was favored with 
an opportunity of observing the habits of several 
rare species 'of water birds. 

Brador was the next stage in the progress of the 
travellers ; on their wHy to this port they explored 
several of the intermediate islands, ^here many 
species of birds were found breeding in i^undance. 
These islands are resorted to by people from Nova 
Scotia, for the purpose of procuring eggs; they com- 
mence their operations by trampling on all which 
they find on the islands, and on the following day be. 
gin to collect those which are newly laid ; and so 
successful are they in their search, that Mr. Audu- 
bon fell in with a party of three persons, who, in 
the course of six weeks, had found thirty.two thou- 
sand dozen, of the estimated value of tour hundred 
pounds. There is no limit to the havoc mode by 
these people : not content with carrying away the 
eggs merely, they kill the birds by thoiispnds, in or. 
der to pluck a few feathers from the breast, and then 
throw them into the sea, or leave them on the rocks; 
and if this wanton destruction should be pursued a 
tow years longer, it is obvious they must exhaust 
the sources of their profit, by driving the birds from 
their accustomed haunts. In the port of Brador, 
where they found excellent anchorage, the party 
met with sixty or seventy fishing vessels, the crews 
of all of which were actively employed. The fish 
were very abundant, and all expected to obtain what 
they denominate a fare. Mr. Audubon was, how 
ever, convinced, that a due regard to the season, 
and the proper application of their labor, might ren. 
der the fishery far more productive than it is ; and 
we hope hereafter to have it in our power to offer the 
result of his inquiries upon this subject to our readers. 

The cold at this place was much more severe than 
was to have been expected in July. The party found 
it necessary to make larger fires than on the other 
portions of the coast ; and even then the cold was so 
intense, that Mr. Audubon's pencil occasionally 
dropped from bis fingers, while engaged in drawing 
by the fireside. Icebergs were here for the first time 
seen. In fact, as the party advanced along the ooast, 
they, found that a distance of only a hundred miles 
produced a very remarkable difference in the pro. 
gross of vegetation. Here also they encountered a 
brother.in.taw of the" anchorite of Little Macatine, 
occupying an equally independent situation, his near, 
est neighbors residing at a very serious distance. 
This personsge had maintained his post for more 
than 30 years, and was decidedly of the opinion that 
the country was the finest he had ever seen. He 
cultivated a small garden, in which were growing a 
fbw indifferent vegetables, and was the owner of the 
only horbC which was seen by the travellers in the 
country ; but for the purpose of visiting those whom 
he called his neighbors, he was accustomed to em. 



ploy Esquimaux dogs, of which about forty wore 
attached to his establishment. These are fed upon 
the seals which he catches in the springs and which 
are piled in a huge mass in the vicinity of his front 
dbor, where they remain until his neighbors have 
reason to rejoice at their remoteness from his villa. 
At this place Mr. Audubon had the fortune to pro. 
cure the male and female of a very large and beauti. 
ful new species of Falco, with several smaller birds. 
Some of the party visited a settlement, thirty miles 
distant, while the rest traversed this wild region in 
different directions, whenever the weather permitted. 

On their departure from Brador, they crossed the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and sailed along the -coast 
of Newfoundland, until they reached St. George's 
Bay, which they describe as the finest that they ever 
saw. The coast of Newfoundland was more eleva- 
tod and broken, and even more sterile, than that of 
Labrador. At St. George's Bay they found a vil. 
lage, consisting of forty houses and two hundred in. 
habitants, all of whom were fishermen. These peo. 
pie enjoy none of the luxuries, and few of the com. 
forts of life ; in the winter season, the Want of fuel, 
and the apprehension pf exposure to the violent gales, 
compel them to invert the order of fashionable usage 
and to retire to small camps or cabins, erected in the 
interior. When the party left this anchorage, they 
were driven by a severe storm to some distance N. 
of the Madalene Islands, and for two days and nights 
were tossed in the sea of the Gulph, which Mr. Au. 
dubon emphatically describes as the vilest of seas. 

As soon as the weather permitted, he sailed in the 
direction erf t'ictou, in Nova Scotia, where he dis. 
charged his vessel, in order to viidt a portion of the 
British provinces. Pictou is a pleutfant village oo the 
margin of a beautiful bay, in which twenty or thirty 
vessels were at anchor, waiting for supplies 6f cool. 
The country in its vicinity is more fertile than is 
usual with those which abound in minerals. At 
Pictou, Mr. Audubon received many attentions from 
the- Consul, Mr. Blanchard, and Professor Macul. 
loch of the University, who has a rich collection of 
well preserved birds, and presented him with seve. 
ral valuable specimens. The road ftom this place 
to Truro is Macadamised, and resembled the finest 
roads of that description in Europe ; and the coun. 
try is rich and diversified, both in its aspect and na. 
tural productions. Truro is situated in the centre of 
a luxuriant valley, adorned with neat farm houses 
and villas ; it was there that the party caught a first 
view of the head waters of the Bay of Fundy. Pro. 
fessor MacuUoch was there, having gone thither for 
the purpose of introducing them to some gentlemen 
of the provincial assembly, in whose company they 
passed several agreeable hours. From this place to 
Halifax, the appearance of the country becomes less 
and less attractive. 

The appearance of Halifax is pleaaing at a die. 
tance, but a residence of a few days did not incline 
the 'travellers to feel much regret at the period of 
their departure ; they were so unfortunate as not to 
see any of the gentlemen to whom the letters of in. 
troduction. which they ruceived at Truro, were ad- 
dressed. From this place to Windsor, which is sit. 
uated on the river of the same name, eight or ten 
miles above its confluence with the Bay of Fundy, 
the aspect of the country is not very inviting ; though 
on the rosd which winds along the bay, immediately 
after leavinsr Halifax, there aremany fine seats, witK 
ornamented grounds around them. At Windsor, the 
tide was observed to rise more than sixty feet, and 
when at half flow, it rose three ieet perpendicu- 
larly in the space of ten minutes. At low water, 
the bed of the river is almost dry; the vessels, 
which were scattered along the bonk to be laden 
with gypsum, the great commodity of the place, 
appeared to have been stationed there by some ma. 
gic power. Mr. Audubon embarked at Windsor on 
uoord the ftpamboat Maid of the Mist, a most appro, 
priate name for the latitude in which she plies, and 
after touching at St. Johns, returned at length to 
Eastport, and from thence to Boston, where he arriv. 
ed in good health, and without having met with any 
disastrous accident in the whole course of his tour. 

In this excursion it was not the expectation of 
Mr. Audubon. to make many new discoveries; the 
cosst of Labrador is not one which judicious birds 
would be likely to select for any other than a sum- 
mer residence. He has, however, in ascertaining 
the habits of those already known, procured informa. 
tion which must materially enhance the value of his 
great work ; and the drawings executed during his 
aosence, particularly of the three birds which have 
been mentioned as discovered by him, are exquisite, 
ly beauti tul. 

CvriwB Organs of Fieihe; — The habits of tome 
fishes require that they should cling firmly to the 
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lo«ki or to whttcvBrprssoQU to tfaem. Their loco- 
motive powera are perfect; but bow ar« thuy lo be- 
come sialioQic^ ill ihe tide or Ihe slreem ? I h&ve of- 
ten (buughl ti wonderful that the Bslmon or tbe troul, 
for eiample. should keep its place, night uid day. in 
the rapid current. lo (he sea, there are Rahes eBpeeially 
provided with means for clinging lu the rocks. The 
lump 6sh, cyclopltrai lampai, faalens itaelf by "~ 
apparaiuB which ia on the lower pan of ita body. 
Tbe aucking ligh, Trnura, has a ainiilar provision 
ils back. Il attaches ilaelfio the aurface of tbe shark 
and to whatever is aflosl ; uid, of course, to the bot. 
lomofshtpB, The ancients believed it capable of 
atopping a ship under sail, and Plinj, therefore, cell- 
ed il remora. We muai admire the mesne by wbicb 
ibeae fiahes retain their proper poeilioaa in the vo- 
ter, without clinging bf ibeir fins or leetb, and while 
they are fiee for auch elforta as enables ihsi 
their food. The apparatus by which they attach 
theBisetves resemblaa a boy's sucker, the organ being 

Sressed agHinst the surface lo which the crealu 
I lo be fixed, ihs centre is drawn by musclea 
ibe same maniioi that the sucker ia drawn with the 
cord, and Ihus a vacuum ia made. In the cuttte-fisl 
we sse a modification o this apparslua : the suckeri 
are on the extremities of ihsir processes, or arms. 
■nd become instrumenta of prehenaiou and of loco. 
motion. Thsy are capable of turning in alt dir 
tiona, either to gz the animal oi drag it froni pit 
lo place. In tho Indian Seas, Iheae ereniures 
come truiy terrific from the longlb of ihair arma, 
which extend to eight or nine fathoma, and from the 
firmnesB with which they cling. Dr. Shaw tells u 
that on throwing a fiah of tbe species cyclopten 
lumpuB into a pail of water, it fixed ileelf ao firmly . 
the bottom ibat, by laking bold ol ihe tail, he lifted 
lip the pail, although it coaiaiDed some gallons of 
water.-.^[Sir. C. Bell'B Bridgewater Treaifs 
Hand.} 
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ilMO.-) |PA]RtiA^. <iril» rill..s nf [.>n.iniil><ir. 



"111'" '" ''P'""""Jf MiciiiBL. .... . „,.s„, „,„ 

niili.anil almii lartj ISJnuili in aiiiln«e,an!iln"th«*»ii> 

Knuunlua kraar riiai. awn id ipllni Ibr ahl-^. Thf r.all I 
DinHn.1 ■icTctHBsa rtam iIh aiaeUiMCmiiplMelf heai.-d t 
mrnMt.iiiaUu capaptivror bsim etaarhsd It (wd ai^il auri 
Onehsrii pnwcr laauffldeai/odiiTs ess Riacklna, anti nia 
«a»iJr twap|ilisiiwhitni>ur.h(Kiinrliaririvlaf narhiiwrir k i 
nneraitnn sii,| Fiicinnn will aiaka, wn* ami iriiriiM mi 

■•iliey iniiy ik nia r, ant in ihc neat ruSinnabls lerma. H 
alHiltikoiauiliHiehali^rhiVHianinvhtDTilit uienrHi 

fQrih»rlnf.rni,i,i,.n"or roi.urctin-B, 'JIl'll plfMCi™!'"'!!! 
nn'hin.ihnpof Mr J.-hi, Huinplirejr.il> ll>« rlll.« nt Lnr 
tjiUhureh.— Anriwlj. IKM, . AS^tl'HMkF 
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TO BTBAMBOAT COMPAN1B8. 

g::^ pRorKs.^on RAriNr.sttuE. or Fhiiadeiptiia. nirr 

in ilnt, evsn by Ike bnrMlna of bMlaif, or strililiiR acahi 
iiaei. sawfara an I rocks. Tkl< wtll hts snnr bnrua. nni 
propsnii, aiKlihi ll>«<>r kaiHlral* avary jrnar. ThiH wl 

a<in#!.i bt iiisriihlii aa anmlndCul oriaTsty. Apptjp, poM^iai 
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mf m in Hu.lun iiM.l.r >hc Mmt nt Durfrr. Muy h Co. nir-:. 

<lln«<ipUn»or Kallmaaaiiha •hormni noiire, ind dellr- 
thamlilsnr oflbapTlncliialcUIti In ih* Vnllwi autpi. Ai 
i>ia(|u«lk*atltnpt,tliainiMkanr4nrrcd(nJ B.Jcr'li. Ei 
K ItH.tt. R 1*0, Albuy < nr Jamea Anhll«l<l. Enaln' 
Hurbnaand DalaairaCrfualaiiit lUllrasdConipaiiy, Cartx 
dal>, Uutmi toiiiiiy. PEaniflvanlB. 
VuilaSD, t;alu nlila Miinlj, Nsv-TMk, I 



IM0UUBC4T1BI.B AROHITK0TURB> 

C^mcOMBIiaTIBLIf dwdllni linuHa and bHtldlsH 
ainTlndi •lavirtd orbuiii In N<« York, or any part of il. 

AiiiiMt buildinn in<1 hnu lu rtrntoiaJ Jncsmlijai'lble a1 a ibi^i 
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Mh iirioL A pamphlet slron (raiio, 

R-leran«. Tn .■«ii».Yi>fk,-Mr. Minor, Sillior of tb> M 
cbanica' Mtjulna I Ma>iTi.Ilu>liwnh Aiplnaall,DrDnl'U. 
'laetiy or couMry, copyhig (hb advertlH 
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AK I.t'l'i RI£HT»»0 AftU V'KVUl, HAP. 

A friend or ourd baa now in a atate uf forwardneu, 
Map upon which will be delincBled iHarty all tbe Rail- 
roBdanowchaneNdintheU. Slates. Ilisdesignedloaboi* 
Ihs pment oonlemplated coniieiiDotrf'lhediflerent lines, 

well as whsra othara may bcrealier be conatrucled lo 

nncct with them. . II will be completed in a lew weeks, 
and may be bad either in abesta, of put np in nwroceo Ibr 
pocket mapa, in any qoaOtity, by applying lo Ihe subscn- 

it. D. K. MINOR. 

3S Wall ilniet. 

NsW'York, Auguil 14. 1833. 
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ladicaia in HiaLinral ami Hjlursi Sclencea, Buui.y, Ajclcul. 
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faciurul^rihca, nooln urEOnilHi Ba ilmon sihI Ohio Ra 
(oad. I ■ hetrrDlly rumieh ihre viih ibe thilnKlnc Iniornui i 
rlia whols numncrorLrwia now In |ki(«a>lon or ihailcpi 
[D»nt ot conairuction erthy mak* la aemn. The whoia nui 
DaroTtha "lmpt»«id Cooipaaa" laetrbl. ThcH >r« all ■ 
ila-dnorihsRunbarlntbaattvlceoCilis Enjlnssi sndGi 
lusiiun Dsparunent. 

' Both LsTCla and Cenpasara an In gnoi) tapitr. Thev ha 
in run BHiled but Hula ■•psin.aiapt Iron ace dtnia lo ■In 

I hsva IbiiiMl Ibal thy fMlctna for lh4 levali Bnd compaai 
havs boen prerarrcd by my «»l«aiiia ^rntraJly, to at.ir oihun 
in uan, ami Iho Inipravcil Cooipui la luprrior lu any nihor da- 
crlpUoaoi Gi>hloBielsr ihai wa baveyetirledJn laying cherallB 

rw, In pke't or th. .ana a!«hu, liavia lbs en(- 



JAMES P. 1<TABLER. SuMMninndaal or.CnniiructHin 
of Ball)Di»ra and Ohio RaUroid. 
Pbllade^hla, February, leu. 

ileTSKtobeniuch luperlonoeily mhoi-lnairemantof tliekind, 

now In oaa, and aa such moalchtorlully rocoramflid li in F.n. 

liuetnaadSBmyor^ E. B. lilLL. Urii En|jDc>r. 

Oarmantnian. Fsiiruarjr, 1SH. 

For * year naac I Hst* umI InuruoKnu made by Mr. W. J, 
Tuuni.or .'hlla'tlphla, In wblchhe haa cumMnfd Uia proper. 
'Icaofa Theodollla wiib iha uinmon Ltval. 

I cunaklar ihaaa iBHrvBienls ailoilrably calcalaMd for layin.t 

isori sa nraftralila id any Mliara lor that nurroti. 

HENRT R.CAMFBELL. Em. rhJIad.. 
Billy Oarnsni. and Kenta. Ballroad 
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no-tnoparaljon, 






IIOVKI.TT WORKd, 

Nasr Drv Dotk, .foo-Toik. 
D-THOMAS B 8TILLMAN. ManuldCiurer el S«tin 
:naiDB(,B<><tF». Railroa-lui'l Mil Work. Lalh«. Prcava. 

'Miai-la tornw. A aharo ol public pairuaafs ia rvapacrfUlly 



INSTRUMENTS. 

BCRTSYIKQ AND KACTICAI. ISSTRrBIENT 

RI AK VP A CTOR Y. 

t3- F.WI.-I A HEaRTTK, al 111. alin nf the Quidram, 

If. S3 ftiiuih aii*id, one door noirhfil ihe i^'-i"" u..r.-i ii..hi- 

larurni ihsir Meads a. 



ranchsa, irhkJiibayear. 



■hero 



a ad pioaipmuUc. 



FuVpnarsrihahithaai^ili 

le viWic pel sikl, Ibe hilhiniing eenlilciuee rrom ^ndsm 



ladealymiraalabllifaBKni, Kw ihc Baliimuraand Ohio Rall- 
lail CoBipaiiy. ThlBOplniiinwsuiil hsva beenaltcnaia aiMh 
eailkipciiou,biiiwar liaentiuiiBllydrla>td, In order iiiaK-id , 
a hiiissr iiBw fur die irisl nt Oh InammCHia, w tbai I ci-uW 
inuli af lib lbs sreBiir cuifldance or ibeir antka, ii such inai 
4|hhiM be tuuD^iv poassas. 

Iita wiib niKii pleaasre I can now xste thai nomkhaundfaii 
clK Inairnnaaic in iba asrrks (Weuralil Inw vur nnnharn ct- 
jsairvcoMkkimlgaHl, luavaaUsclded pralareuce Inrilioea 
inanulaciuredhy )i>u. Oflhr ■hota.nunlii'r aianiifaciuiadlut 
.... „ — lUuriliiB, loirli! Ita Levels, sudRre 



Rafodih Inu 



JAMCBP. STABLER, 



iieaineaa and baaair iM' saVcBllDa, tilik;h,reflBn. mudi einlii 
u Ills snMa tntm^i in iHelr coBSfrveitvn. 

__.!sTABL. 

BuperliiienilEntor CoOBUgciloD of lbs Balllmiue s 

Ballroari. 
! aiaminrd wlih nreaevaral EnglnFtra' Inatminenia 
Uanuraciurt, narllanlarlT Splrll laxts, and furiey 

'oTiha worknianaklp. TbTpllna i-T!ii"ia'>ela 

iMji and nermaneney In sdluDmenta. j 

ImprovcBMnl olciinaiructkHi, oT which lu many line bt'n 
mails wiihln Ihwi raw rtara ; a.id 1 have nn Jnobi liul ibry 

WILLI.Im'hUWaRD. U. s.'cwiI Eniinerr. 
BaUinioie, May lal. lau 
ToMaaarsEnrlnandHeanie-Aayniibateaaknlnieii.itKa 

iKi'uRi'wIiidi I ban°eliiii"r aiMor eaa'ailned, I ckasrlallr 'iaia 
ibnaararaa nv eppMianhkaetoiT kefeii)liiga(|BaHMd wkh 
Ihlaa ban gone. E hats (TiMt raasiiniaiblDk wallul 



me skill dlndsvsd in ih>h' cwiunKHtn. Tbe naainua olthtfr 
wurtmaiiahlphaabHnibasubjeei et fnqaant ramark by ny 
iciC and oltlia acearacy ol ibair pariotmanca I bate itcslfed 
-Btlalictoiy aaaivanca fTOfliothan. whon nplnkin I respect, 
ind aihv bnva had iham lnr a consldsrable iIbm in use. Tb« 
ITnna yon have mada sines ysar reisbliabment Ik this dly. lo 
rcljFvo us at ibe uecaaalijr or acnJtOf elaeithaTa for wkal <ra 
iiiav warn In nur line, dsaclao Iha uiHlusiillcdapprDbaikin asd 

yourenlBrpriie h cell m-Jiw, I remiin, youra. kt 

S. H LATHOBE, 
' ClTllEntlnsarlaihatertteacrihaBaUlinMaandObia Rail 
road Company. 
A numbar ofoibgr letisra are In oiirpoaHreikin and mlf hi be 
aubniiuhsBi upon spplkxilofl, le say pstaons dnlraua orparus. 
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[P^rmn lAc Londmi Morning Herald^ Aug, 8.] 

DR. DIXON, THE AFBICAN TBAVBLLEft. 

Extract of a letter, dated Cape Coaet Caetle, 28M 

April, 1833. 

**I (evt I httve been gulity of great neglect in not 
Moner commanicating to you the result of. my in. 
qoiriea respecting the fate of Dr. Dixon. These par- 
ticttlars I stiaU* however, now briefly recapitulate to 
yott, that you may be able to answer any inquiries on 
the subject : on their correctness I believe you may 
perfectly rely. 

'*His Majesty's ship Brazen, having Capt. Claper- 
ton and the expedition on board, on her voyage 
down the coast, to Bagadry (from whence it was iu. 
tended the expedition should start,) touched at Why- 
cah, a small town on the Dahomey coast. Here the 
gentlemen of the expedition landed, and were hos- 
pttably entertained by a Senhor de Souza, the most 
notorious and extensive slave dealer on the coast of 
Africa. While here. Dr. Dixon expressed a strong 
desire to penetrate into the interior through Daho- 
mey, so as to rejoin Capt. Clapperton and bis com. 
panions at Katunga, or, as it is called on the coast, 
Eyeo. M. de Souza readily offered his services, 
and actually accompanied the Doctor to the Court of 
Dahomey, at an immense expense to himself, being 
obliged* when visiting the King, to make him large 
and valuable presents. Dr. D. was well received by 
the King, who swore jaot only to protect him while 
paJMing through his' own dominions, but to use his 
power and influence te procure for him similar favor 
and protection from those chiefs through whose domi. 
nioQs he must needs pass. The Doctor accordingly left 
Dahomey well escorted, and the King, or Chief, into 
whose country he was about to enter,having also sworn 
to afford him every protection and assi8tance,he had e. 
very prospect of being able to reach Katunga long be- 
fore Capt. Clapperton. There it was, however, that 
bis ignorance of the customs of the country, and im. 
patience or irritability of temper, cost him bis life. 
When approaching the principal town, the King, at. 
tended by bis sons and Chiefs, came out, as is cub- 
tomary, to meet him ; and the King desired his eld. 
est son to swear fidelity to the stranger, after the 
fashion of the country. You will, perhaps, recollect 
that this is done in this part of Africa by the party 
drawing a sword, or kind of sabre, (more like a bill, 
hook than any. thing else) and making a "long ha. 
rangue, using all the wiule the most violent and 
angry like gesturea,, and pi^shing the point of the 
sword almost dowii the throat of the party in whose 
favor the oath is taken : in fact they show their dex. 
terity by dutting close to the face without actually 
touching it. Dr. Dixon unfortunately misunder- 
stood the meaning and nature of the whole ceremony, 
and conceiving from the gestures and appearance of 
the King's son,, that he meant to kill him, dre^tr his 
sword and plunged it into his body. • Instantry all 
was uproar, and the Doctor would, of course, have 
been sacrificed on the spot, had not the King inter. 
fared, and ordered him to be guarded into the town, 
declaring that he would not break his oath, even al- 
though his own son had been stabbed ; — it was, be. 
sides, against the ** Fetish*' of that country, to shed 
blood in the King's presence. Dr. D. was ordered 
to igave the country the next morning, and with an 
escort from the King, proceeded on his jouniey ac 
cordingly. The instant, however, that he passed the 
boundaries of the King's dominions (when, accor- 
ding to their ideas, the King's oath was no longer 
binSof ,) his escort fell upon him and murdered him. 
^This, I have reason to know, is a true and cor. 
rect account of Dr. Dixon's lamentable fate." 



m 



The HoiL R. G. Van Polanen, whose death was 
aaentioned under our obituary head on Saturday, was 
a genleman of distinguished worth and ability. He 
was a native of Holland and has represented his coun. 
try with credit and dignity in the four quarters of the 
worid-.4n Europe, as the diplomatic agent of his 
govenaiidttt in Switzerland and at some of the con. 
,riliiiial courts — in Asia, as the head of the judiciary 
of the Dutch Colony of Batavia — in Africa, as the in. 
ciunbentdfa high civil sution at the Cape of Good 
Hopes— in South America, in a similar situation at 
Dutch Guiana ; and in North America, as Consul 
General during the administration of Washington, 
and during that of Jefferson as Minister. This was 
the last public oflUce^which he held. He was ardent- 
ly attached to the independence and ancient repub. 
liaan institutions of his native eountry, and when 
Holtand was meraod in the empire of France he 
refioaed to accept office under the new order of things, 
and for the last thirty years resided in this country^ 
as a private citizen, in the>ef\ioyment of an easy for. 
time and Utenry leisure At a late period of his life 
* from the pi««ent Datob government the 



offer of the first law oflice in the Colony at Batavia, 
which he declined on account of his iU health 
and advanced age. He was educated at one of the 
Dutch universities and was learned in classic au. 
thors, in the civil law, in the literature of his own 
eountry, of Italy, Germany, France and England. 
With EInglish literature in particular he had attained 
a minute acquaintance rare in a foreigner. He was 
acquainted in early life with Fox, Voltaire and Gib. 
bon, concerning the latter of whom he used to relate 
many agreeable reminiscences of conversations held 
at his weekly public dinners and soireee while resi. 
ding at Lausanne, where might be met at one period 
or other all the learned and accomplished men of 
Europe, .who could Jifford to travel. In this coun. 
try, his public duties had not only brought him 
into official connection, but personal intimacy with 
Washington, Hamilton, the elder Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison. He was simple in his habits of life, 
' Tugal in his ordinary expenditures, but highly libe. 
ral for all worthy objects. The mildness and gen. 
tlenesa of his manners made him beloved by all who 
had the good fortune of his acquaintance. He was 
of the old school of Dutch scholars slid statesmen, 
proud and fond of the ancient glorisv, manners and 
institutions of his country, and an adequate repre. 
sentative of the priiiciples, habits and studies which 
produced De Witt, Barneveldt, and Grotius. — Eve. 
ning Post.] 

In reference to a baneful exudation from the earth's 
surface,on the coast of Africa, the following anecdote 

of Com. B and Sir Niel Campbell, then governor 

of Sierra Leone, related to m^ by a friend on whose 
veracity I can implicitly rely, deserves to be re. 
corded. I must premise, that it occurred during 
the rainy season, when these exhalations are much 
more dense than at present. Sir Niel sent an aide, 
de-camp on board early one morning to invite the 
commodore to breakfiist at eight o'clock^ who ex 
cused himself by saying that he made it an invariable 
rule on the coast of Africa not to land before ten. 
The. messenger wenton ahore, and speedily return, 
ed with another message from the g9vemor, saying, 
that as he was vbry aiixious to see the commodore, 
be had put off breakfast until ten, and that he had 
gone to take a ride in the interim. There was no 
refusing this ; and the cautious officer inquired in 
what direction Sir Niel rode. '* To the westward," 
was the reply. "Then," said he, " lahall perhaps 
be able to ehow you why I do not leave the ship be. 
fore the dhy is well advanced." The road which 
the govenior had taken was at that time, neariy 
parallel with the beaeh, b^ King Tom's Point, and 
only a short distance from it. Commodore B 



I Mr. Leslie had painted three of the most beautifiil 
I modem pictures extant, viz: — Sir Roger de Coverly 
going to Church with the Spectator; Sancho Panza 
before the Duchess ; and May Day in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. For the best and most authentic 
Portrait of Scott (so at least say his family and friends) 
we are also indebted to his pencil. The world of art 
will therefore lose in him one of its l>rightest orna- 
ments. The Americans claim, we l^lieve, Mr. 
Leslie as a countryman ; they have no title to his 
presence on that score, as he wss born in London ; 
although the greater part of his life has been spent in 
the United States. This is the second member of 
the English Academy of whom America has deprived 
us. ^ston has been long a resident in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Newton is .also, it is rumored, about to leave ns, 
but from a different cause. He has married an 
American lady, and is moreover an American by 
birtb.^ — [United Service Journal.] 



took the^ aide*de.camp to the gangway, and after 
looking a little time, pointed oitt to him the gover. 
nor's course by his hat and feather, the last of which 
was distinctly vissible, waving over the sheet of mist 
which covered the ground, nimself and his horse 
being completely enveloped in it. The young soldier 
expressed great astonishment at the singular pheno. 
menon, and said he was sure that no one on shore 
was>aware of the existence of so dense and danger. 
ouB an envelope. Not long after this Sir Niel Camp, 
bell fell a victim to the climate.^[Dr. Leonard's 
Voyage on the Slave Coast.] 

Mr. ZesJM.^— We regret to hear that this admira. 
ble painter is about to leave Eiugland for America. 
An offer to preside over the drawing classes of a 
public institution, the emoluments of which will not 
exceed 300/. per annum, some forty miles from New 
York, has, it is. said, tempted him to emigrate. We 
could scarcely adduce a more" striking ^oof of tlie 
wretched encouragement given to the Fine Arts in. 
this country. Mr. Leslie, oonfessedly at the head of 
his profession, and an artist who has ** golden 
opinions from all sorts of men>" is about to leave the 
coimtry, in all probability forever, because it may 
be presumed he cannot realize some three or four 
hundred pounds per annum by his pencil. Truly 
this circuipstance reflects but Ittie credit on either 
the national taste, or the national liberality. Our 
English Raphael, Stothard, has never made more 
than has been sufficient for the subsisteiice of him. 
self and family^ Hilton has received but slender 
encouragement ; Thompson, the late Keeper of the 
Academy, and an historical painter to boot, has 
retired in disgust from his profession; Danby has 
expatriated himself to get out of the reach of the 
myrmidons of the law ; and more than one of our 
deservedlypopular sculptors have been compelled to 
take refuge from the importunities of their creditors 
in the Oaxttte .' We cannot wonder that our painters, 
even those whom we are most accustomed to honor, 
should embrace any proposal that seems likely to 
place them beyond the reach of such contingenciea. 



ISARRIAGBS, 

Od the 5th iofltam, at Utica, by Thomu H. Hamilton, fi>q., 
Mr. Bbkjamih Smith, toMim £llim GRirrtnn, aJlofSteii' 
two. 

On WediMiday eveolos last, by the Rev. Mr. Aikin, the Rev. 
Alkzandbr M. Mann, of Ithaca, to Subak, daughter of Tbo* 
mas Walker. £aq. of this city. 

ThUiuoming. by the Rev.Tlioaiaa £. Vemtlye, Mr. Wur 
UAH Btohb, or Rahway, N.J. lo Biiw Axh Majua Mott, oI 
this city. 

Lasteveninf, at 8l Ann's Church, Brooklyn, bj the Rev. C. 
Cutler, Claebkck D. Backbtt, to EMii(»s, daughter of SaoU 
FleeL 

On the same evening, by the Rev. B. h' Carroll, Roscar 
Si>K», Jr. to MAMMiLH, daughter of Samuel Fleet 

On the 37th ult. Mr. William M. Barton, of <Srainger eounty, 
Tennessee, to Miss Maria, daughter of JohnOooaldsou,Eaq. 
of Jefl^rsoa, county. Also, In Jonesboro* on the S7th ult. Mr. 
Thomas B. £nunenon,'to Miss Eliza Green, daughter of Mr. 
John Green. 

On Thursday afternoon last, Mr. Hiram D Pearcc, of Tkoy, 
to Miss Sarah Jane Wiswall, of Lanslngburgh. 

In Salisbury, on the 96th ult. Mr. George W. HoUey, to Misi 
Caroline £. Churcli, daughter of the Hon. BamoelVhurch. 

In Geneva, on the STth ult. Mr. John A. CraaimaH, to Mm 
Gertrude Day ton^only daughter of J>r. D. Dayton. 

At Westfield, Chautauque co. on ISth ult. Capt. Ira R. Biid, 
to Miss Caroiino £. Beecher. 

AtRut|an<l,(Vt.)on Wednesday the 11th insu by the Rev. 
John Hicks, RoaniT Swbkmy, Esq. of Montreal, to Cbaslot- 
TK, daugter uf Robert Temple, Esq. of the fonner nlace. 

In Waterburv, Vt. on the 5ch inst, Mr. Akwa J. RicBA.aMOfl| 
to Miss Mast Ahn BANcRorr, both of that place. 

In Geneva, N. Y. on the 10th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Bruce, 
George C. Dlzon, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Penn-Tan, Yates 
Co.. to MiM Henrietta C. C. Gouigas, step-daughter of John A. 
Cofiin, Esq. of Geneva. 

In Phelps, on the 5th inst. Mr. Benjamin Fboimaa, to Miss 
Roxey Hutchins, both of that jA%/te. 

In Canoga, Seneca Co., by Rev. Mr. Halt, Mr. L. C. Boanl- 
man, of this village, to Miss Lucinda Stoat, of the former plaee. 

At Milan, Huron Co.. Ohio, Sept, 3, by the Rev. Mr. JudJoa, 
Mr. Harry Chase, merefaknti>f Ludlow vfUe, N. Y., to Mtas Detta 
Conger, daughter of Elijah Conger, Esq. of the foraier place. 



Of scarlet fever, yesterday, 18th Instant, Gcoacffe, aged fear 
years, and this morning Hannah MeasAv, aged, aevca years, 
children ofGeorgeW. Giles, Esq. ^ 

This morning, Eiwknib, youngest dangbter of W, W. Moot- 
gomery, of New Orleaas. 

Last evening, of Consumption, Nancy, wife of David Mc 
Creaiy , in the 44th year of her age. 

On Monday momftig, the IGlh Inst., the Rev. Joseph Brown 
Cor. Sec'ry. of the American Seamen*s Friend Society, aged 46 

In Oneida village on the 11th ult. the Rev. Hct*h N. Wood- 
rufl; aged 71. 

^. At his residence, near Urbana, Ohio, on the «th instant, of 
biliotts fever, Andskw Wat, Esq. for many yean one of the 
most esteemed; as he was one of the worthiest, iiihabtiantt of 
Washington City, and formerly printer to Congress. 

In Baltimore, Isaac Phillips, late Navy Agent, and out of Che 
earliest Captains in the U.sTNavy. . 

In Havana, in the month of AuguM last, .of th^ Asiatic cho- 
lera, after an illQesp of only 15 mioOtee, Enrico Cauilcl, late of 
New-York, sculjAor. 

At WhUestown, on Wednesday the 4th histant, BoOAca T. 
MiTciKLL, aged 18 years, son of Amos MltcheU, fonneily of 
Boonville. 

In Hardwiok, Vt., Mr Gershcm Cobb, aged 38. 

In DoerfleM, Col. Elfliu Hoyt. He was chosen a represeoto- 
tlve and senator in the Legislattre for twenty seven socccmive 
years. 

In Weetborough, Dexter, son of Jonas Libbey, aged 5 years. 

In Cambridgepon, Mrs. Clarinoa R. Paioe, aged S8, wife of 
the Rev. Lucius R. Paige. 

At West BHdgewater, the Hon. Damikl BowAan, In the 8Sth 
year or his age. 

In Mmtpelier, Vt.. on the 3d inst, Gko. H. Pkkmtiss, bq., 
son of Hon. Samnel Prentiss, agMl 98. 

In Royaltoo, Vt., August 1st, Mrs. JaacsSA DswsT, wife'or 
Ebenexer Dewey, Esq., aged (w. 

At New Orleans. 1st Sept., Mr. Nehemiah Ludlum, aged 31 
Xt^^^ naUveof New York; Mrs. Catharine C. Ludlum, aged 
18 ; Mr. Solon HHI ; 31st ult. aOer a short iOnsss, of the pravail- 
ing epidemic, Mrs. Augusta H. Hunt, aged 35 years, a naUve of 
Portland, Me.; of yeUow fever, Joshua Meaick, Jr. in the tlst 
^'f^ ?^. ^^ ^^\ '^ ^^>ar%t H. Mekick, aged 19 yean, naavos 
of Baltimore ; 1st inst, of the prevailing fever, liu. Abner Cox, 
aged 38 years ; 31st ult, of the prevailing epidemic, Mr. Euttne 
Flanagan, aged SS years, a native of Ireland : Mr. Eugene Dto- 
nlks, a native of Balitmore ; of yellow fever, Mr. Wm. Sufabins, 
aged S3 years, a native of tlie State of New York, and for the 
last year or two a residehtof Mobile; 1st inst, Mr. Thos. Fror- 
«>n,aged 30 years: of Uie prevailing epidemic, Mr. J. V.De. 
banne, a native of Paris, and late f^om New Yoik ; 9d Inst, of 
yellow fever, Mr. EttB. Hoyt, a native of Oonnectiflat, aged tf; 
OtfSd^S''*'* J«n*«>« Wadley, aged M, a n&ve of 
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We hHTS observed with mucb plensure ibr 
aeverat days poat, that an experiment waa 
ing made in Broadway, between Barclay and 
Murntj street*, to test the utility, and, aa wi 
beKeve, the tuperiority, of Mr. SfAdam't plai 
of fornung the covering of our atreeta with fine 
broken stone, instead of the ordinary pavement. 
W« do not entertMn a doubt of their eventual. 
\j snporeeding entirely the ordinary pavement. 
The BUperiot convenience and comfort, aa 
we conceive, of M'Adamiied streets, when 
properly conslrueted, over the common pave, 
nent, will be found to consist in their smooth- 
hms of surface, and the ease with whiiifa they 
may be kept clean, as well as in their perma- 
nence. We perceive, however, that thoae who 
have the management of this " experiment' 
have adopted a plan lotJeljr differing from what 
we conceive to be the true one — so different, 
indeed, aa to be directly contrary to the mode 
BOW in extensive tise in England. Instead of] 
rmn»g the centre, a deep trench is dug, 
bottom of which is laid a covering oijlat tttme* 
of from SO to 60, or 70 Iba. weight, sbd 
Ihia is thrown a maaa of broken atone, 10 or 12 
inehea in depth, and varying in eize from three 
to Jifteen onncea in weight. 

This cannot certainly be considered as giv. 
ing the plan, which they propose to follow, a 
Imir teat. No belMr location in the city, per- 
haps, conld be fonnd to show off the sueceas 
of the plan than that aelected by the Corpora- 
tion in Broadway itear the Park, and therefore 
a fiur experiment should be made. ., 



If Josh Loudoh M'Auam were consulted 
upon the subject, be would say dig no trenehei, 
but raiae the centre from 3 to 5 inches, in a 
width of 30 feet, by throwing (he earth from 
the sides, or fWim a distance. Let it be made 
uniform in its compactneas and aurface, that it 
may aeltle properly. Place the gutter <tone, 
which ahould be of a thieknesa to correapond 
with (he depth of broken atone to be laid on 
grooved or hollowed on the top, close beside 
the curb, after which put on about three inches 

thickneaa of material, or broken atone, the 
largest of which should not exceed tix mincei 

ueight. Let this be laid o[i of equal thick- 
ness, and then ntade compact with a roller — 
cast iron, if you please — which will give a uni- 
form aurface. Then put on another and ano- 
ther coat of atone, broken fine ae before, and 
roll it down, until the covering ia 10 or 12 ineh- 
Ihickneaa, which will be found ampUfor 
aU puTpotet, provided it has been property ma. 
laged in laying it on. 

The atone should be broken so fine aa to 
form, alter a little use, a acM mass ; ao much 
BO as to become impervious to water, which 

ill, if permitted to filter through, aurelycauae 
the large stone at bottom to settle, and the BUT. 
:, of course, to become uneven. A good 
road may probably be made upon the present 
plan, but it will cost double, and atill not be 
as good as a road built after the rule laid down 
by Mr. M'Adam. We trust now a beginning 
has been made, to do away with pavementa, 
that the meaaure will be carried into full ope- 
ration, that our citiiens may be able to judge 
for themselves of ita utility and convenience. 



The comraunicBtion frem Mr. Bulkley, which 
will be fonnd in this number of the Journal, haa 
several weeka in our poaaesaian. It has 
been delayed in conaequence of having other 

n hand, which we deemed of more ii 
portance to our readers thui die continuation 
of a controversy, in which (be main subject 

ft great measure been lost sight of. 

We are deeply aensible of the importance, to 
the Journal, of a free discussion of the merila 
of the various modes of constructing Railroads, 

ita columns, and would, therefore, snggeat 
thoae who favor us with a deaoription of their 
inventifna, or wKb their views of Uw invantioni 



of others, the importance of avoiding peraon- 
alitiea. An argument, to austain which per- 
aonal refleetiona are neceaaaiy, is hardly worth 
the ammunition ; and, aside fh>m the unftvora- 
ble influence it has upon the suoceas of the 
Journal, we are unwilling to be the medium of 
controversy, which, when thus carried on, 
n be productive of no beneficial resnits. 

Lbxihotov, Sept. I3th, 1B33. 
To (he Editor of die Ameiiean Bailnad JooumI : 

Dkak 8ut— I wrote to you a few dftva ago 
some further observations on the subject of 
Arches. If you have received that communi. 
"iion, and consider the matter worth a place 
your Railroad Journal,* I must request you to 
have the Icindneaa to add the foUowmg note at 
the bottom. Very respectfully, V. D. G. 
Nota. — The formnla referred to above (as 
ven in the 34th number of this Journal, page 
II,) for determining the value of the vertical 
axit of Ute required ellipM, waa by aome inad- 
vertence written wronclv ta the manuscript. It 
should have been (he following : 

2c'r+iieA i 



= \px ■ 



c'Jfr+p+8cA H_. 
2cV+2cA i 



* See Railrgad Journal, last m 



Aciivs meBBarea foEihe eilabliihmeat of a rail- 
if Itetween Southampton and London have been 
nved, with increaaad proipecit of ultimata aoo- 
as. The projeet hu been taken ap with nnicfa 
apirit inLondan, andahaiea totbaamoaniof tSO.OOO 
a aaid to have been anbacribed hj one houaa. 

A diacorety of conaiderable importance aa con- 
nected with the prodactioD of ateam, has jnst been 
made by the aaperinlendent of one of iba gaa eitab. 
tiahmenta in London. He haa aacenained, aaya the 
Court Jaiirnal, that an ezceltenl fuel majr ba provided 
in coke, gaa, ur, and water, applied in particular 
proportions ; and aa the weight of ^a fuel ia little 
~iTe than one third of the quantity of coala reqniaiiB 

produce the aame reatilt, it will no longer be diS. 

It to eatabliah communication by ataam with India 

d olhei diilanl parte of the world, the great and 
indeed hitherto inaaparable otuaelion, the weight and 
bulk oftbe fuel, beipg now removed. Colonel Tor- 
reae, the Member for Bolton, aome time aiace we 
underitsnd took out a patent for a diacoverr of a 
locomotive powar, (till tnore aatonishiiv than (his, 
for his principle waa a power derived bam an arti- 
cle requirinf ao litda bnik that a qoart of the liquid 
would produce anfficisnt fiir the impulsion of a ahip 
or eamafe over Sfty milea. The eubtility of this 
articla, however, ia aaid to be anch, that it cannot ha 
conBoed within any known metal, and therefore Ike 
discovery is withoot beneficial reaoli. There ia no 
objection of tkia kind i« the diseoTf ry above aamad. 
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Reply of R. Bulkley to Uriah A. Boyden, on 
the Mubject of the Guard Rail, To tho EdU 
tor of the American Railroad Journal. 

Sm, — ^It being a declared purpose of our 
government to encourage useful improvements, 
we have a right, at all times, to presume that 
the people protected by it will not, whether they 
be native born citizens, or citizens by adoptioiiy 
unreasonably attempt to thwart the rise and 
progress of such improvements. And if, aHer 
an object of improvement becomes publicly 
announced at accomplished^ and approved of by 
competent judges, and only awaiting events for 
p)ractical application, any individual feels 
inclined to contest, in opposition thereto, he 
should first satisfy himself that he is compe- 
tent to the undertaking — ^that he is master of 
the part of the subject he feels a desire to es- 
pouse ; lest he should subsequently become pos- 
sessed with the mortifying reflection of having 
failed to enlist any sensible, reflecting man, 
under his banner. 

The 'New-York Patent Guard Rail,' com- 
posed of a malleable iron rod, or rods incased 
in cast iron, was announced as having been 
perfected and highly approved of by numerous 
scientific engineers ; and it may be said to have 
been approved of by every individual who has 
minutely examined the rails. It was also an- 
nounced that rails eight feet long, made on this 
principle, had been tested, as to strength, with 
bearers, or supports, eight feet apart ; that at a 
single bearing, in the middle of the rail, ten tons 

were applied without affecting the rail — being 
about four times the weight that would be re. 

3uired in use. And that the respectable foun. 
er, in. this city, who applied the weights, gave 
as his opinion, that twenty tons, at a single 
bearing, would not break them. Yet, even af- 
ter sucn announcement, and by a more scienti. 
fie description, Mr. Uriah A. Boyden, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, who had never seen the rails, 
appeared, by hostile communication in your 
Journal, in discussion of the possibility of per- 
fecting that which had already been perfected, 
and perfected, too, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

How far Mr. Boyden was master of the part 
of the subject he espoused, may be inferred by 
reference to the record of his conclusions — the 
fallacy of which may be understood by quoting 
one or two, out of the many contained in the 
various columns of your Journal, comprised in 
his communications, as, for instance, on the 
subject of the difference of contraction and ex- 
nansion, between malleable iron and cast iron. 
His conclusion, following his premise, is con. 
tained in these words : * Hence,' he stated, * the 
wro n,ht iron b^.r may be nearly or quite torn 
ri'.i.ii i , without any extraneous force being 
applied to the rail.' This, too, he must have 
understood as being effected while both were 
in a heated state ; whereas, in practice, when 
both descriptions of iron are applied together, 
there is no difference in contraction and expan. 
sion perceptible. If there be any difference, the 
one becopies conformed to the other,' while 
both are in a heated state ; so that castings 
made on this principle are as perfect as if made 
entirely of cast iron. Besides, if there were, 
in fact, a difference, a wrought iron rod while 
in its heated state, say of one inch diameter 
and a foot long, instead of being « torn asun- 
der,' would bear being drawn down to a thou^ 
sand feet in length, more or less, without even 
beffinning to tear it asunder — hence the fallacy 
of his conclusion alluded to. 

I will quote one more of his, assumed to be, 
cogent conclusions — it being on the subject of 
the difference in the wear between malleable 
iron and cast iron rails. In my description of 
the manufacture of rails, on which Mr. Boyden's 
commamcalion was predicatedris stated the *u6e 



of entire metalic moulds,' or chill plates, with 
a view to cause increased hardness m the rails. 
In his communication on that part of the sub- 
ject, he concludes his premise in these words : 
* But (says Mr. Bovden) it seems that cast iron 
wears off about five times as fast as wrought 
iron.' 

Such is his conclusion, placed on record in 
a page oC a public journal ? 1 forbear remarks 
which such a sentence, and such sentences, 
manifestly intended for effect in opposing, 
would justify — common sense, in any inaividual 
who examines the subject, will determine the 
merited award. The absurdity of his said 
conclusion will forcibly appear in the following 
paragraph : 

* In order to wear off iron, or any other sub- 
stance, it requires substance to come incontact, 
by which one frets off the other. It is but a 
few days since we were informed, through the 
public prints, that a culprit, under sentence of 
death, made his escape from prison by fretting 
uff, or sawing off, malleable iron bars with a 
spoon: we have oAen had accounts of prison 
bars being fretted off by a knife, by watch 
springs, and by various other instruments ; and 
with a single fine-toothed saw — such as used 
by carpenter8-*manv malleable iron railroad 
bars might be severed. Such saws are frequentlv 
used for the purpose of severing pieces of mal- 
leable iron ; whereas, perhaps, a single cast 
iron rail, cast on a chill, as proposed, would re 
sist the effect of a thousand, more or less, of 
such saws, or other instruments.' 

The effect can be too easily ascertained, by 
experiment, to render it necessary to rely. on 
the speculative conclusions of Mr. Boyden, 
or other writers of a similar class. 

And, having touched upoo the rationality of 
Mr. Boyden's conclusions, I will now allude to 
the principle — ^the principle by which he has 
manifestly been actuated, in the course of 
his hostile remarks on this subject : I aU 
lude particularly to the impression he, in his 
determination to oppose, intended to convey, 
by knowingly perverting extracts, by attribut- 
ing to Mr. Wood, an eminent and impartial au. 
thor, expressions made by another individual, 
which expressions, . from their extreme par- 
tiality and fiat denial of the truth of observe- 
tions of respectable engineers, were calculated 
to substantiate, if undetected, part of Mr. Boy- 
den's statements in his communications on 
this subject, but they were also calculated, se- 
riously, to aflect the respectability of Mr. 
Wood as an author. In my reply I directed 
his attention to this quotation, presuming it to 
have been an error ; and in his next succeeding 
communication I was surprised to learn that 
it was intentional. *' I (he says) knew it was 
a quotation from Stephenson.' He has so put 
it on record, and he may now give reason after 
reason, since detected, and admitted,- if he 
chooses. 

In Mr. Boyden's last communication he says 
much on a new subject, it being the subject of 
consistency ;.but before replying to it, as a sub- 
ject, I propose to use it in explanation of his 
many inconsistencies, although, as I remarked 
in my last communication, *• I see no use in 
explaining or pointing out errors to that de 
scription of writers ; others, however, may 
view the subject in its proper light. 

I did state in my first reply to Mr. Boyden, 
that 'his statements were inconsistent with 
Mr. Sullivan's.' Each of them commented on 
the same part of the subject, while each were 
aiming, eagerly aiming, at opposition— -each 
givine his own* reasons for condemning or un- 
derviuuing the object in question. Therefore, 
it being in allusion to the mcasing of a wrought 
iron rod with cast iron, I need not again quote 
their premises ; but the sequel, according to 
Mr. Boyden, is — * Hence the wrought iron bar 
may be nearly or quite torn asunder, without 
any extraneous force being ap^ied to the rail ;' 
and the sequel, according to Mr. Sullivan, is — 
')t will be loose in the bore ;' whereas they are 
not onW inconsistent in relation to each otber, 
bat botk are wroni^ in their eonclnsion»«-both 



are inconsistent in relation to the efift>st m. 
practice. Wrought iron bars, while incased* 
are firmly bound by the cast iron, and after bar- 
ing been incased, and the cast iron broken off, 
are as perfect as before they had been so used. 
Hence their inconsistencies. These eonelo- 
sions were drawn by those writers, with spe« 
cial allusion to my method of manufacturm|^ 
rails. Mr. Boyden, finding himself foiled in 
screening himself from this charge of incon- 
sistency, now, in his last communication* 
makes his inconsistencies more and more ap- 
parent : he states, ' If Mr. Bulklev can conceive 
of a malleable iron bar being within a hole in a 
cast iron bar, the hole being larger than the 
malleable iron bar, and at the same time the 
malleable iron being strained longitudinally, he 
will be able to perceive that Mr. Sullivan's and 
hi^ (Mr. Boyden's) statements can both be 
-true.' In reply to this I will first state, thai I 
do think it a most singular proposition for an 
opponent in argument to even nint to his an- 
tagonist to conceive of a changed object^— an 
imaginary object — merely to screen that opfw. 
uent from the absurdity of his own conclusions ; 
yet the absurdity of his proposition exceeds 
that of his conclusions, if possible. He might, 
with equal rationality, have said, ' conceive oif 
the materials for a ship being fastened together 
by bolts of half an inch diameter, in holes of an 
inch diameter,' as to speak of drawing or 
straining a bar of iron longitudinallv by ihe 
effect ofa surrounding object, the orifice in the 
surrounding object bein^ at the 'same tone 
larger than the malleable iron bar' — ^thus show- 
ing his conclusion^ to be consistent with tmpos- 
sibilities. And then he speaks of ' conceiving 
of a malleable iron bar being longer than mt 
cast, and its ends larger than the calibre of tlie 
cast bar :' the idea of thus forming a rail ia as 
ridiculous as his conclusions, to which I have 
adverted. 

And as to that word < consistency,^ in which 
Mr. Boyden has so muchr exposed liimself, I 
could, taking his three communications collect- 
ively, point out more inconsistency than in 
any equal extent of writing I have ever before 
read. 

And he has so far become entangled by his 
own errors and misrepresentations, that he has 
now, as I before stated, not only alluded to a 
'changed object,' a rail of different constmetion 
from tne one he began commenting upon, bnt in 
his last communication has attemptea to change 
the definition of a word, — that important word 
* consistency,' so as to make that also comport 
with his writings. Such readers of your jour- 
nal as have reiui his last communication casu- 
ally, may have passed the (his) new definition of 
the word 'consistency,* unnoticed. At first 
glance, when noticed, his exposition in lexico- 
graphy ' seems to put lexicomphers to the 
blush ; for, according to Mr. Uriah A. Boyden, 
those lexicographers who have heretofore been 
undoubted as to correctness, can no longer bo 
deemed to be, or be deemed to have been, mas. 
ters of the English language ; for Mr. Boyden 
states that 'every master of the English Ian. 
guage knows the word consistency, as applied 
to writings, signifies that the parts agree, or 
stand together, or that it is not self-contradic. 
tory ; and he adds, that ' it never implies that 
the writing is either true or false, or that it ei- 
ther agrees or disagrees with any thin(( not 
stated m the writing.' 

The absurdity of this is only equalled bj 
another in Mr. Boyden's second communica. 
tion alluded to in your Jommal, page 434, third 
column; wherein it alludes to hit haring 
statedt that every intelligent engineer htH 
now become satisfied as to a specific point ; 
when, in point of fact, perhaps not oue engi. 
neer in a hundred, or a thousand, knew even 
the outlines of the subject in question ; and 
perhaps in every instance, those engineertt 
many of whom lank in the first class* who had 
examined the object to which he alluded* de* 
dared their impressions to be directiv the ft* 
verse from what he had stated. I alladed to 
this in my reply as an absurdity on the part of 
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Mr. Boyden; could il not with propriety be 
culled inconsifllent with the fact 1 If so, it im. 
plies that the writing is false. If this view of 
it be correct, it might be compared to the " kill, 
log two birds with one stone,*' as I advert to 
one of his absurd or inconsistent statements, 
to prove the inconsistency of the other in allu- 
sion to the true definition of the word consis. 
iency ; and the very definition he has above 
given 18 self-inconsistent, for it does disagree 
whh things not stated in his writing. It disa-^ 
grees with the publications of lexicographers, 
which publications are " things" not stated in 
his writings ; and htM definition may with 
propriety be called inconsistent with theirs, it 
being contradictory to theirs. Therefore, having 
quoted Mr. Boyden's definition above, I will 
now quote the definition by lexicographers, 
namely, cansiatent — " not contradictory, not 
opposed ;" coTuristency — ** agreement with it. 
self, or with any other thing." And their defi- 
nition of the word incansUtency is as follows : 
"absurdity in argument or narration, incon- 
gruity" ; also of the word inconsistent is as fol- 
h>ws: 'Mncompatible, not suitable, incongru- 
ous, contrary, absurd." This contradiction to 
his definition shows the extreme absurdity of 
his declaration of what every master of the 
English language knows, when perhaps every 
school boy of common understanding would 
comprehend the fallacy of his definition. 

Tne idea conveyed in the last clause of Mr. 
Hoyden's definition of the word " consistency" 
is of a most preposterous description. He says 
** it never implies that the writing is either true 
or false.** Query : if Mr. Boy den makes folse 
quotations from the writings of others, which 
he has admitted knowingly to have done, is it 
not " inconsistent" with truth 1 Once more as 
to his definition of.inconsistencyi as I wish him 
to understand his errors : he says, *' it," mean- 
ing consistency, ** never implies that the wri- 
ting is either true or false ; or, that it either 
agrees or disagrees with any thing not stated 
in the writing." Query : suppose two men at- 
tempt to describe a specific thing, both give a 
loron^ description, and each disagrees with the 
other, would not their writings be deemed to 
be. inconsistent with the nature of the thing 
they had attempted to describe? and would not 
their disa^ed writings alluding to that specific 
thing be inconsistent with each other, altnough 
neither had mentioned the other in his writings ? 

I am at a loss tx> account for the desire mani- 
fested by Mr. Boyden to misrepresent in the 
mariner he does. In his last communication 
he says, *Mr. Bulkley m his last reply to me 
denies having accused me of inconsistency in 
my writings ;' whereas I did not state any sueh 
denial. The denial I did state was of a difiTer- 
ent nature ; it alluded to a previous misstate- 
ment of his, which misstatement of his charged 
me with saying what I did not say ; and * 1 de- 
nied hnviug written any feuch words;' and I 
added, that the words which he attributed to 
me as being the author of, 'were original 
with himself.' (This previous misstatement 
of his^ to which I have aUuded, may be seen in 
the American Raibroad Journal, page 434, first 
eoluinn, and is a kind of deception, in which 
no writer could be justified.] I have already 
written three times as much as I intended 
when I commenced, but I find it impossible 
with few words to do justice to the subject. 

When considering that the proposed im- 
provement in question was stated to nave been 
predicated upon practical results, it would I 
think be difficult to point out an instance under 
.similar circumstances, of hostile attacks of 
equal virulence; and when considering that 
Auch description of attacks are 'never made by 
persons who are disposed to encourage useful 
improvements, the moving cause of that oppo- 
sition at first seemed mysterious, and led to the 
supposition that Uie assailants might have been 
impelled by strong feelings of ostentation, or 
from interested motives ; the latter forms an, I 
do not say reasonable, excuse ; and subsequently 
it has appeared that sueh interested motive did 
in a.jnsssurs exist ; for, in sllusion to the rapid 



decay of wooden rails» one of the assailants 
having proposed an improvement in preserv- 
ing timber for rails, stating that he haa reason 
to think it could be done in such wise as to 
last thirty, perh^s filly years f and the other, 
in allusion to what I had stated as to the liabi- 
lity of wrought iron to decay and become wea- 
kened by crusts of rust, stated, that * iron may 
in some degree be defended from rusting by 
having in combination a small quantity of 
some other substance.' Whenever, therefore, 
he may think proper to give a more minute de- 
scription of that 'smaW quantity of some 
' other* substance, I trust he will not choose 
the subject of the * Guard Rail' as a prelude to 
his description. 

Mr. Boyden in his last communication had 
the impertinence to allude to my having slan- 
dered him ; I detest the very idea of atteinpt- 
ing to slander any individual. Were I to knoyv 
of having written a sentence that should by 
disinterested judges be deemed to be slander- 
ous, I would misten to make acknowledg- 
ments. Mr. Boyden alludes to it in genera] 
terms ; he is cautious not to allude to :iny spe- 
cific sentence as containing it. I have beeii 
cautious that no sentence I have written should 
contain it ; hence his extreme imbecility in 
making such a charge for shelter to his own 
errors. Had he have snjd that I had censured 
him, he would have made a just remark; I 
have charged him with making false quota- 
tions ; he has admitted it. I have charged him 
with inconsistency, and with absurdity ; it 
is therefore for the readers of your Journal to 
determine whether I have not shown those 
charges to be well founded in reference to his 
writings ; and I did not make those charges in 
general terms, but speciUcaUy. 

In the latter part of his last communication 
be has further conveyed ideas manifesting a 
degree of meanness which no judicious writer 
would be^ guilty of, in attempting, among other 
remarks, to convey the idea that the severity of 
my remarks were owing to a fear of being 
foiled in relation to an object in which I had 
spent time and money in perfecting ; but he 
may consider himself as informed, that the 
true basis mav be discovered in my writings, 
and that it will require conclusions more Just 
than he has shown himself capable of forming, 
in his allusions to the ' tearing asunder' of heat- 
ed wrought iron rods, and of hard cast iron 
wearing oflf < five times' as fast as wrought, 
before there will be any danger of foiling an 
improvement predicated upon practical results. 
It were an insult to presume tliat the minds of 
readers, at this enlightened age, could be di- 
verted by sueh absurdities. No, Mr. Editor, 
the severity of my remarks were involuntary, 
they were provoked by the,' what most writers 
consider, unpardonable practice of making fake 

Quotations, together witn his absurdities which 
have above commented upon. A. false quota- 
tion or misrepresentation put in type in a pub« 
He journal may, in a subsequent number, be 
corrected, but this does not correct the evil; 
it may stand for ever in print, and the evil com- 
munication may be read and commented upon 
by persons who have no knowledge jof the ex- 
istence of a contradictory communication. 

No, sir; so far from my mind being so intent- 
ly fixed in favor, of this or any other improve- 
ment, however trainable, even could I ff&in sn 
exclusive patent right to all the rails that will 
be required for aU the roads that will be esta. 
blished in the United States for the next twen- 
ty ^rears, I would not for it consent to continue 
an interchansw of communications through a 
public joumu, with any individusJ whose prin* 
ciples permit him to diverge from bounds of 
propriety. 

I therefore appeaPto you, as the editor of a 
public journal, which ranks* ttnd very justly 
ranks, with the most respectable publications 
of the day, whether communications should be 
received and published unqualifiedly, from a 
man who now upon the columns of vour Jour- 
nal'stands self-codvicted of knowinfly making 
falw quotationi, thus presenting biuuNlf jtctUyl 



an object for animadversion; and when his 
improprieties become distinguished each by its 
proper character, he calls it slander, instead of 
acknowledging his errors : slander, without al- 
luding to any specific reason. He had none to 
allude to by which he could be justified, thus 
practising a principle in writing which it is de- 
sirable not to contend with. 

Mr. Boyden having made three several com- 
munications, and I nave replied to them all, 
the subject, apparently in all its bearings, is 
before the readers of your Joumfd, who now 
have an opportunity of judging as to the real 
object of attempting to oppose speculatively . 
that which had satisfactorily been accomplished 
practically; and for a minute description of 
which, with engravings, readers are referred to 
the American Railroad Journal, Vol. II, No. 
14, page 210; and for replies to its opposers, 
to the same volume, No. 18, page 276; No. 20, 

Rage 307 ; No. 23, page 354 ; No. 24, page 373 ; 
To. 28, page 434 ; in which are contained nu- 
merous extracts from publications of celebra- 
ted authors, alluding to practical results on the 
important subject of Wooden Rails and of 
Metalic Rails ror railroads. 

Respectfully, yours, 

R. Bulkley. 



[For the American Railiosd Journal.] 
Mr. EniToft, — I am at a loss whether I 
understand, correctly, what is meant by trac 
tion, or the force of traction ; for in your first 
volume, page 405, is a table by Mr. Telford, by 
which I understand, that on the same piece of 
road, with a coach of 18 cwt« and seven pas- 
sengers, on an inclination 1 in 600, at a speed 
of 6 miles an hour, the force required was 111 
lbs. and at 10 miles an hour, the force required 
was 128 lbs.; that is to say, on the given incli- 
nation the force required to move at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, compared with that required 
to move at the rate of six miles, was as 128 to 
111, or, if the coach were moving at the rate 
of six miles, and you add to the whole force 

4-, it will increase the speed to 10 miles 
an hour — showing a great gain by a rapid 
motion ; but in No. 6, of vol. 2^ you have pub- 
lished, from the Baltimore Gazette, an essay 
on Steam Carriages upon Turnpike roads, 
where the writer says, referring to the same 
table, '< Thus it is proved that the force of trac- 
tion on a turnpike road varies with the velo- 
city ; that is to say, the force required to pass 
over one milcy or any given distance, at the rate 
of ten miles per hour, is greater than that re- 
quired to pass with the same load an equal 
hour distance, at eight miles per hour, and the re- 
sistance on an equal space, at eight miles per 
is greater than at six miles per hour ;" being 
directly the reverse of the conclusion to which 
my understanding of tho table led me, namely, 
showing » great lose, instead of a great gain, 
by rapid motion, as compared with a slower 
one. Will you, sir, or will some of your intelli- 
gent correspondents* do me the favor to decide 
which of us has the eo|rrect conclusion. 

Mine is corroborated by a similar table in one 

of your numbers, from Major Long. By the 

late experiments in canal navigation, by subse- 
quent remarks In the same artiole, from the 
Baltimore Gazette, and by the laws of matter 
and motion ; for if a carriage were moving on a 
perfectly horizontal road, with any given velo- 
city, say 60 miles an hour, and had no resist- 
ance from the atmosphere, or from friction at 
Ithe axle, or fr^m obstruction at the surface or 
oiherwise, it would continue to move at the 
saine velocity indefinitelv. Therefore, on a 
Uvel road, a carriage, whatever be iu vreifht 
and ladin(» having attained a given velocity, 
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requires no more power to keep up that velo- 
citjr than \?hat is necessary to overcome the 
resistance from the atmosphere, from friction 
at the azleSy and from obstructions at the sur- 
face. 

You see that these views are calculated very 
strongly to confirm the opinion which you have 
hetetofore pubUshed, on the advantages of large 
wheels at least on a level road,' [see No. 26, cur- 
rent Volume] bnd this is a matter of no small 
importance, for it is evident that a road can be 
made from the Cape of Florida, or from New- 
Orleans, scarcely varying from a level all the 
way to Norfolk, and probably to Philadelphia 
and New- York, by admitting curves wliich 
would be no disadvantage on a road of earth. 
In all the great West, also, roads can be made 
in various important directions, and of immense 
extent, without ever departing materially from 
a level. 

You doubtlc^ss perceive that I have more en- 
thusiasm than science, and I may remark ttiat 
I have no scientific neighbors, who have sul- 
fieient interest in such speculations, to show 
me my errors, if they be errors ; and their fal- 
lacy may be so plain that you will not willingly 
occupy your time with them. However, I ven- 
ture once more to ask, as a great favor, that my 
mistake, if it -be one, may be pointed out. It 
is a matter of eourse that I have great confi- 
dence in my own views, that they are correct ; 
and if so, they are of great importance, and go 
far to show that a roiul of earth is better than 
a raihroad, at least for one or two valuable 
considerations. Transportation can be much 
more rapid, and the carriages will be more du- 
rably and less liable to accident. 

Suppose a carriage, with wheels 20 feet dia- 
meter, and 18 inch tire, each wheel weighing 
perhaps 3 tons, passing frequently over a well 
graduated road of common earth, is it not evi- 
dent that such a road would soon be almost as 
smooth and* as hard as iron ! I am aware of 
the effects of severe frost, but my mind is prin- 
cipally directed towards the great south, and 
the great west, where frost occasions very little 
inconvenience. Let such a carriage set off 
from an elevation, and descend an inclined 
plane, sufficient to give it, by the force of gra- 
vity, the required velocity, a very small power 
wiU then be sufficient to keep up the motion, 
and its impetus will carry it up another incli- 
nation, where it is to discharge cargo, or take 
in coal and water, and whence it would have 
the advantage of a descending plane when 
again setting off. 

A carriage with large wheels will have a 
smooth and regular motion, without trembling 
or jolting. And if it be true that the expendi- 
ture of steam, and consequently of fuel and wa- 
ter, is as the number of revolutions, then the 
conclusion is inevitably and very greatly in fa- 
vor of such wheels, and a road of earth. But 
for the present I will not indulge myself or 
trouble your readers any further. ' CO. 

Virginia, Aug. 7, 1833. 



On the Undulating Railway. By Benjamin 
Chevbrton. [From the London Mechanics' 
Magazine.] 
Sir, — ^Your correspondent, ' Junius Redi- 
vivus,* is a clever vmter, but an unpractised 
thinker. He was evidently not brought up a 
lawyer, to examine both sides of a question. 
He will do better in time, but at present he is 
apt to take a single view of things, and, there- 
fore, an incomplete and superficial one, if I may 
be allowed to say so without giving him offence. 
But I should be reprehensible in so saying if 
I did not give an instance in proof of my asser- 
tion. I take, therefore, his last communication 
respecting the undulating railway. 

I beg, however, at the very outset, clearly to 
be understood that I do not contend for any ad- 
vantages which this sort of railway is alleged 
to possess over the ordinary level one — ^not 
even in theory, much less in practice ; but I 
limJt my ''•^■' * -h*- assertion that 'Junius Re- 
di s: s' has not exhibited the fallacy upon 
which he says the projector has stumbled, nor 



proved the existence of one. Is he aware of 
what has been done in the casc^-of the nature 
of the experiment shown at the Adelaide street 
Gallery of Practical Science and Works of Art 1 
A carriage, whose moving power was a spring, 
was wound up to the same tension in each 
trial, by traversing it backwards a given dis- 
tance on the floor. If placed alternately on the 
level and on the undulating railway, it .was 
found that it travelled a certain distance in the 
same time,. although the extremity of the latter 
railway was raised six inches above the level 
of the former. Now, where is the fallacy of 
which 'Junius Redivivus' speaks? Is it in the 
fact ? and would he say with an engineer, a 
friend of mine, that though he should see it he 
would not believe in it ? Ail his arguments, in- 
deed, go to prove that the thing is impossible ; 
but on further consideration he may be inclined 
to suspect their relevancy to the subject he 
has taken in hand, rather than the accuracy of 
luff sight. It may, however, be said that the 
fallacy lies in the mference drawn from these 
experiments as to the superior advantages of 
this new form of railway. It is admitted — ^but 
then why did not 'Junius Redivivus' apply 
hihiself to this poiift, detect the lurking error, 
and show that the experimental trials were not 
fairly instituted ? Instead of this, he contents 
himself with general reasoning about the im- 
possibility of power bein^ self-generated, main- 
taining that * what is gained by an accelerated 
motion down hill, is balanced by an up hill to 
ascend in turn ;* that * no more power can 
come out of a thing than that we put into it ;' 
and with giving superfluous utterance to many 
more such truisms, about which, it is to be 
hoped, few of your readers need now to be in- 
structed, except, perhaps, some two or three 
perpetual motion seekers. 

I will myself become a 'schemer,' just to 
show * Junius Redivivus' that all his arguments 
are thrown away, that they are altogether be- 
side the question, by proving that they are 
equally applicable to the following as pretty a 
subject, on paper, as ever was seen. Let there 
be a series of axles elevated high above the 
ground, and placed at certain equal distances 
apart. They are to be actuated by a power 
sufiScient to overcome their own friction on 
their bearings, and the resistance of the air to 
the motion of the c'arritlge, &c. A swinging 
platform is to be suspended from each axle in 
the manner of a pendulum, and, at the extre- 
mities of the arcs which they describe, short 
roads are to be constnicted in order to receive 
the carriage in its transit from one platform to 
the other. A slight sketch will explain my 
meaning better. (Sketch omitted.) 

A B are axles ; C D, platforms ; F D, roads. 
On the arrival of the platform at E, the car. 
riage, being on wheels, will, by its momentum, 
be carried over the road to the platform at C, 
and again be launched forward to its next stage, 
and so on in' succession. Will 'Junius Redi- 
vivus' be so good as to point out any theoretic 
absurdity in this notable scheme, however pre- 
posterous it may be in^a practical point of view. 
Unlike the undulating railway, its ' economy of 
power is acquivocabfe and undeniable, and yet 
it is equally open to all ' Junius Redivivus's' 
up-and-down-hill arguments, and which are in 
Mi equal degree irrelevant. If I were to say 
that the momentum of the platform and its car- 
riage, acquired in the descent from D to F, was 
more than suflScient to carry it from F to E, 
I should be chargeable with the nonsense 
against which his arguments are directed ; for 
* the man should, indeed, be laughed at, who 
asserts that the power of a macmne is multi- 
plied by going up and down hill.* Nothing, 
however, of the kmd is asserted, not even, as I 
understand, by the sanguine projector of the 
undulating railway, much less by its scientific 
friends ; but it is contended, and» in reference 
to the scheme before your readers, Mrith the full 
assurance of truth, that friction is diminished, 
and powef> therefore, saved, but not multiplied, 
as ' Junius Redivivus' would have it. That 
there is less friction in Mb pendulum mode of 



conveyance than on a common railway, is evi. 
dent from the circumstance of its being ooafined 
to a trifling motion of the axles in their 
bearings dunng the passage of the load through 
the much greater space of the arc, D E. Not 
that the diminution of the friction would be ex* 
actly in this proportion, for the wheels of the 
railroad carriage would have to be taken into 
the account. The case assimilates to that of a 
large wheel and a small one, and the saving 
would be in the proportion of the ratio of the 
pendulum rod and the radius of its axle to the 
ratio of the carriage wheel and its axle. The 
advantage here spoken of is unquestionable ; 
but whether there would be less friction on an 
undulating than on a level railway, is a debate, 
able point, and ' Junius Redivivus' should have 
combatted the afiSrmative instead of fighting a 
man of straw. He should have shown that 
friction would not be diminished at any part of 
the curve, or, admitting a diminution at any 
place or places, he should have instructed as 
now it would be compensated by an excess of 
friction. I need not say where or how— Uiat 
is for ' Junius Redivivus' to do. The writer 
in the Athenieum is certainly wrong — not eo 
much from taking an incorrect as an incom- 
plete view of the subject. He has omitted i^ 
consideration of the centrifugal force that is 
generated, and which much influences the re- 
sult. It may here be asked, how, then, did the 
experiments exhibit results apparently so much 
in favor of the undulating railway 1 I camioC 
enter upon this point, as 1 have not investigated 
or even seen them ; but there is no doubt that 
it arose principally, if not wholly, from the in- 
ertia of the carriage having been overcome by 
an extraneous force in the one case and not in 
the other. The projectors doubtless considar- 
ed the experiment to be a fair one, but I hope 
they will not allow themselves to be self-de- 
Iceived to their own bitter cost. 

There is a sort of paradox connected with 
the subject, which it may be worth while to 
mention here, especially as I am inclined to 
think it is at the foundation of those fallacious 
views which the projectors and supporters of 
this scheme entertain. Among the latter are 
some whose eminence and position in the aci- 
entific world should have kept them from draw- 
ing crude and hasty conclusions. I have said 
that the axles B A, &c. are to be actuated by a 
power sufidcient to overcome their own fne- 
tion, the resistance of the air, and that opposed 
to the passing of the carriage over the roads D 
E, dec. Now, without furuer application of 
power, no progress can be made ; but yet with- 
out any continual supply of it, as locomotion 
proceeds, and simply oy a single additional ef- 
fort in the first instance, efiected by the de- 
scent of the machine from D to F, not only 
will the distance D E be accomplished, but ano- 
ther and another, even unto the world's end. 
That is to say, the initial force, though only 
just competent to produce motion of a given 
velocity, is effective for its prolongation at the 
same rate to any distance, or for any length of 
time. And this is true, not only of the pre. 
sent scheme, but also of the undulating rail- 
way. Oh ! it is absurd, says * Junius ludlvi- 
vus,' and begins immediately to smeU perpetu- 
al motion. He must remember that, by the 
terms of the proposition, all hindrance is pro- 
vided against ; the motion therefore, is unim- 
peded, and no reason can be assigned why it 
should cease after it is once conunenced. "rhe 
paradox is only in the way of putting thecaset 
for the like may be said of all machinery and 
moving bodies. It is probable, however, that 
some confused notions on this head may have 
led the projectors of the undulating railway to 
imagine that they had herein an exclusive ad- 
vantage over the level railway, and that thto 
succession of descents maintains the moving 
force which is first generated, forgetting that 
such force needs no supply for its maintenancef 
and that all that is requisite for its unimpaired 
existence, is to provide that it shall not be ex* 
hausted by demands upon it to meet fHction« 
dec. The same thing takes place on ibf ordi- 
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nary nilnvay, though not precisely in the same 
numnei'. At first the impelling power of the 
engine is greatly in excess above the resist- 
ance, and constitutes an accelerating moving 
force up to the point at which it is no longer 
in excess, or when a uniform motion is ob- 
tained. The steam power is now wholly em- 
ployed in overcoming resistance, and not in 
producing motion, otherwise an accelerated ve- 
loeity would take place. The motion, there- 
fore, results from the force imparted to, and re* 
aiding in, the machine, and will continue un- 
checked for any time or distance, if that force 
IB not drawn upon for any other purpose. If 
it were an object of any moment to shorten 
the time in imparting to a carriage the inertia 
of motion, this may be obtained by a commen- 
cing inclined plane on a level railway, as welt 
as on an undulating railway ; but that any af- 
ter advantage can be procured by a succession 
of them is wholly a mistake. 

In connection with this subject aad the be- 
forementioned place of exhibition, I beg, in 
eonclusion to draw attention to Mr. Saxton's 
Tery ingenious and original mode of propelling 
a carriage on a railway. It is a reversal in 
practice of the principle embodied in the wind- 
mss of unequal diameters. . ^^^ 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Benjamin Chevbrton. 

P. S. — Verily, our coachmakers are wonder- 
fhlly irnorant of * the application of the princi- 
ples of science :* they nave not gone deep in 
their studies, or ' Junms Redivivus' would not 
have been obliged to tell them that a' plate of 
iron was stiffer placed on its edge than when 
laid flat. His scientific expedient of accommo- 
dating the tension of carriage springs to their 
load, 'by supplying the absence of flesh and 
blood by weights conveniently arranged, just 
as a ship takes ballast on boara when her oar- 
go is discharged,' reminds me of a mode of 
tiavellin|; which I noticed in Spain. Two per- 
sons bem^ mounted on a mule, one on each 
aide, the lighter pannier was balanced against 
the otlMr with a load of stones. When ' Junius 
Itedivivus' wrote this remark, ' that no more 
power can come out of a thing than is put into 
It,' did it not remind him of his own proposal 
to employ a steam engine to work an air-pump, 
for the purpose of having air-guns instead of 
steam artillery I Surely he too is not *one of 
those numerous, unthinking people, who believe 
that, by making a simple machine complicated, 
thay actually multiply their power,' or who 
imagine that they cannot proouce a thing so 
weU at first as they can at second hand. 

These observations, as they are made in 
good part, so I hope they will be taken. They 
^Suiide to mere specks, as it were, on the face of 
son, but which are blemishes notwithstand- 
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Turn pADniNOTON Steam Carriage Com- 
r. — A steam omnibus, constructed for this 
^mpany, on the plan of Mr. Hancock, (says 
London Mechanics' Magazine,) has at length 
le its appearance on the road between the 
Itty and Paddington. We saw it at work on 
tonday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, and 



ore very well pleased with the manner of its 
iration. It seemed to be as perfectly under |i/ac/< as to the present and future ; and facts 



regulation ef the steersman as any of the 

ral vehicles drawn by horses, went a good 

foster, as much so, perhaps, as the crowded 

of the road would allow, and caused no 

_. »yance by noise ox smoke, to eiiher bipeds 

qiuuirupeds. In external appearance it dif- 

little from an ordinary omnibus, and con- 

aoeommodations for exactly the same num- 

If of passengers. The part for the passen- 

is m front, 'the furnace in the rear, and the 

le work (which occupies but a small space, 

tWaen the two. The motive power is com- 

ieated by chains, and to one wheel only. 

internal arrangements are, we believe, si- 

to those of the carriage made by Mr» Han- 

sk, which plijed for some time on the Strat- 

1 road, and is fully described in the Meoha- 

i* Magazine for the 26th April, 1832. All 



that (apparently) now remains to be done, is to 
ascenaiii the average cost of this mode of con- 
veyance, as compared with horse power ; and 
this, of course, must be an affair of^ time. We 
trust the Paddington Compan^ will act more 
openly by the public in this respect tlian pre- 
vious speculators have done; and that they 
will make known the result of their experience, 
whatever it may be, without any mystification 
or evasion. 

Since writing the preceding notice, we have 
received the foUowing very frank and satisfac- 
tory letter on the subject, from a shareholder 
of the Company : — 

Sir, — The London and Paddington Steam 
Carriage Company have tried and proved the 
eflfectiveness of their carriage, by taking it from 
Paddington to London-wall, and thence up 
Houndsditch, through Whitechapel (on market 
day), and on to Stratford and West Ham, and 
returning the same way back again ; thus prov. 
ing its capability of proceeding through crowded 
thoroughfares without inconvenience or liabi- 
litv to accident to the persons in the carriage or 
others. We have also on Monday begun to 
ply to and from Paddington to the City for hire ; 
and intend for the present, continuing to go 
once or twice a day for the purpose of develop- 
ing the wants of Uie road, and also such im- 
perfections as mny appear in practice, tn order 
that we may 'remedy them in the other carriages 
in progress of preparation. As soon as we 
have got two more carriages ready, the whole 
three will commence running in regular suc- 
cession on this line of road, each carriage per- 
forming fourteen journeys to and fro per day, 
which is nearly the work of three omnibuses 
and thirty horses. During the early journeys 
of this single carriage, the fare will be one shil- 
ling. We do not, however, wish people to think 
we have cojtnmenced business as we mean 
to go on ; for, at present, we are really only go- 
ing for the purpose of satisfying the public of 
the safety and perfect practicability of this mode 
of travelling, and also of getting practice on the 
road, so that we may find out and apply every 
improvement that may be requisite. When the 
novelty of the thing has worn ofiTa little^ it is to 
be hoped that the road will not be so crowded 
with curious grazers, as it is every time we now 

So out, to the ^reat prejudice of the speed of 
le vehicle, which it requires no small portion 
of skill and care on the part of the guide to steer 
with safety through the multitude of coaches, 
gigs, carta, drays, dee. that constantly beset its 
path. As it ia, a second journey each day 
would, 0/ preaentf become a perfect nuisance ; 
but as soon as the road, by our frequent jour- 
neys, becomes less crowded, we shall, even 
with the one carriage, go two' or three journeys 
occasionally, perhapt more^ as soon as we are 
satisfied that we have adopted every improve- 
ment in strength and quality that daily practice 
may show to be necessary. The carriage has 
been open to public inspection on these premi- 
ses for nearly three months : but, now that we 
go out daily, strangers are not admitted on any 
account, as it would interfere too much with 
the regular business of the establishment^ and 
also with the progress of the other carriages. 
I have now, sir, presented you with a few 



only, for I hate puffing and lies as much as you 
can do, in a g^reat national matter like this. I 
do not know whether I am too sanguine or not, 
but I conceive we shall be able to satisfy the 
public that the important question as regards 
steam-travelling on common, roads — to Se, or 
not to be, — ^will now be solved. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Candidus. 
London, April 24, 1833. 

Rotaby Pump. — Messrs. Hale, Crane dc 
Co. of this city, have obtained a patent for, 
and established a manufactory of, a now ro- 
tary pump, which promises to be a decided 
and valuable improvement. Two wheels are 
inclosed in a casing which corresponds with 



them in size, and which fits closely upon 
their sides. One of the wheels has, on its 
periphery, floats or wings, three in number, 
at equal distances apart — somewhat like 
cogs ; the other wheel has cavities, into 
which the cogs or floats may fall ; both 
wheels being so placed in their casing as to 
revolve together, and their peripheries form- 
ing a water joint. Through the ends or 
heads of the casing pass the shafts, which 
support and turn the wheels. There are 
two apertures in the casing, through one of 
which the water is drawn up by the suction 
produced by the motion of the floats as they 
recede from the wheel containing the cavi- 
ties, and through the other the water is dis- 
charged, by the approach of the floats to- 
wards it. The pump may be put in motion 
by the hand or other power. One 14 inches 
in diameter, with the application of the pow- 
er of two men, will raise and discharge 180 
gaUons per minute. A pump of this size is 
already in successful operation at the Sims* 
bury mines in this state ; and orders for 
others have been received from several 
States in the Union. — [N. Eng. W. Review.] 

Siuc Manufacture. — One of the most 
gratifying exhibitions we ever witnessed is 
that of the silk- worm in all its stages, with 
the mulberry-leaves, eggs, cocoons, chrysa- 
lis, miller, &c., together with a complete do- 
mestic process of manufacture, which may 
be seen at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
North Market street, Boston. The machine 
which is there in motion was invented last 
winter, by Mr. Adam Brooks, of Scituate, 
Massachusetts, and a patent of it, which we 
have seen, was issued on the late 29th of 
June. It is an improvement, as it seems to 
us, of vast importance ; for, unlike the Pied- 
montese Wheel, heretofore chiefly used, 
which only performed the reeling process, it 
combines the reeling and twisting ; and the 
saving of labor is such, in consequence, that 
150 skeins can be made in a day by one wo- 
man, and] a little girl, to turn this improved 
wheel, as easily as 40 can by the old. This 
we learn from those who have tried both. 
Okie of the new machines is used in Con- 
necticut, ivid another in New- York, besides 
those in the family of the ingenious inventot', 
who now devote their time, in a great mea- 
sure, to this business. 

Mr. Brooks is one of the Society of Friends. 
His wife, who superintends the wheel, and 
has paid some attention to silk-making for 
several years, had made frequent complaints 
of the labor lost by the old machine. Her 
husband doubted the practicability of amend- 
ing it, and told her so in plain terms — but 
went to thinking, it seems, and in about 
three weeks produced this capital improve- 
ment. Mrs. Brooks says it was formerly a 
very hard day's work to n^e 30 skeins ; 
she can now make 100 in ordinary hours. 
The silk is beautiful— -as smooth as the Ita- 
lian itself— and stronger than that. We 
challenge the strongest-fingered editor in the 
city to break a thread of it.. If he succeeds 
he shkll have one of the silk handkerchiefs, 
we engaged this morning — socks and all. 
— [Boston paper.] 

Mr. Trevithick. — We regret to learn 
that this distinguished engineer, who may 
justly be regarded as the father of steam lo- 
comotion in England, died on the 22d May 
at Dartford, in Kent, after a few days' ill- 
iiess. He was in his 67th year. 
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Of the Orders q/" Areliiitctwe. [Continued 
from page 536 •] 
Composite Oxdex. — ^The Composite Or- 
der is the last of the live orders of columns : 
so called because its capital is composed out 
of those of the other orders. 

i It borrows a quarter round 
from the Tuscan aud Doric 
a double row of leaves from 
the Corinthian ; and volutes 
from the Ionic : its cornice 
I has simple modillioo*, or den- 
tils. 

The eompoiiie is also called 
. the Ronum and Italian order, 
as having been invented by 
the Romans; conformably 
the rest, which are denomi- 
nated from the people among 
whom they had their rise. 

Most authors rank this af- 
ter the Corinthian, either as 
being the richest, or as the 
last that was invented : Sca- 
mozzi alone places it be. 
tween the Ionic and Coriu. 
thian, out of a view to its 
delicacy and richness, which 
he esteems inferior to that of 
the Corinthian; and, there. 
fore, makes no scruple to 
use it under the Corinthian, 
wberein he is followed by 
M. le Clerc. The propi 
tions of this order are i 
fixed by Vitruvius ; he only 
marks its general character, 
_by observing, that its capital 
' is composed of several parts 
taken from the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian ; he does not 
s to regard it as a particU' 
lar order ; nor does he vary 
it at all from the Corinthian, 
except in its capital. Jn ef. 
, feet, it was Serlio who Hi 
I added the composile order 
the four of Vitruvius, form- 
ing it from the remains of the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Sep 
timus, and the Goldsmiths, at Rome : till 
then, this order was esteemed a species oi 
the Corinthian, only differing in ils capital. 
The order being tiius lefl iiDdetemiioed 
by the ancients, the moderns have a kind of 
right to differ about its proporiions, &c. 
Scamozzi, and afler him M. le Clerc, moke 
its column 19 modules and a half; which it 
Icsd by half a module than tbo Corinthian. 
Vignola makes it 20, which is the same with 
tliat of his Corinthian ; but Serlio, wlio first 
formed it into an order by giving it the pro. 
per entablature and base, and after him M. 
Perrault, raised it still higher than the Co- 
rinthion. 

This last does not think different oma- 
ntents and characters sufiicient to constitute 
a different order, unless it have a different 
height too ; agreeably, therefore, to his rule 
of augmenting the heights of the several cO' 
lumns by a series of two modules in each, 
he makes the composite 20 modules, and the 
Corinthian 18 ; which, it seems, is a medi- 
um between the porch of Titus and the tem- 
ple of Bacchus, 

M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, distinguishes 
between composite and composed order. 
The latter, he says, denotes any composition 
whose pans and onuunenta are extraordina- 




ry, and unusual ; but have, withi " 
what of beauty, both on account of 
velty, and in respect of the mann 
nius of the architect : so that a 
order is an arbitrary, humorous, 

n, whether regular or irregular. 

The same author adds, that the 

order is the first composite otdt 

ing composed of the Doric and Ion 

the observation of Vitruvius him 

Gothic AxcHiTBCTL'Re. — A fie 
described the five Orders, it will 
le expected that we should say son 
the Gothic style ; we shall thcrefo 
general view of the distinguishing 
of this species of architecture. 

The attention to Gothic architec 
ing only been lately revived, the 
has not hitherto been digested into 
matic an order as the Greek or Rom: 
is not a little extraordinary, considi 
during the ages in which it was ei 
practised, its operations were dii 
icience and literary habits 
written rules have been discovered 
ligious houses which were then th( 
positories of knowledge. This ha 
Knight, and other men of observali 
sert, that each architect proceeded i 
cntly of rules, and worked in the 
which to him appeared best calc 
produce a striking effect, and that 
consequence of the absence of dt 
rules, ihat this school rose to the 
sublimity it attained. This js d 
other able and enlightened men, 
paid much attention to the subject, 
ly Dalluway, Milner, and Hawk 
maintain, that although few amm; 
and proportions have been pub I 
books, yet architects and workn 
constantly guided by known nilei 
bly to the prevailing mode. It i 
although not so rigidly confined as i 
tian, that the Gothic architects wei 
much limited as the Roman ; foi 
trast between the massy Norman 
the latter, or florid Gothic, is nc 
than what was produced by varj 
the plnianess, simplicity, and obtc 
of the ancient Greek temples, uT 
lar, delicate, and highly omumente 
of the late Roman. 

Tho- Gotliic stylo having been 
almost exclusively in edifices api 
to the purposes of the Christian re1 
outlines of the ground plan have a 
formly been a cross. In the G 
Roman oblong temples, the rat 
lengtli and breadth was dctennini 
number of columns placed at nei 
distances along the ends and sii 
that of the height was regulated 
anjeter of the column ; but in Got! 
seldom any colunnis bavo been \ 
the outside of the edifice, and tli 
arches proving a relief from coiisti 
in it, it is alleged lhat the proporti 
length to the breadth hiia been d< 
by triangles and squares. Of this, . 
kins, in his History of the Origin a 
lishment of Gothic Architecture, (i 
has produced an early instance fro 
Cicsarianus, a celebrated urcbilcct 
who, in an elaburutc cunnncntary a 
his translation of Vilruvins, hasexp 
principles of Gothic architecture. 

With regard to the form of the 
forls, they are mostly defined in tl 
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tion of the thrust in the direction of the length 
of the chapel. 

One of the finest features of Gothic arch- 
itecture, and which, in many instances, still 
fbnns the most striking ornaments of our 
cities, is the tall, tapering spiral, which was 
first built of wood by the Normans, and af- 
terwards in stone, early in the Idth century. 
In the course of the 14th and 15th ceutu- 
riesi they were greatly increased in number. 

Babbage on the Ecomomy of Manufactures, 
[Continiied from page 600.J 

287. As connected with this subject, and as 
ttfibrding most valuable information upon points 
in which, previous to experiment, widely differ- 
ent opinions had been entertained, the follow- 
ing extract is inserted from Mr. Telford's Re- 
port on the State of the Holyhead and Liver- 
pool Roads. The instrument employed (6r the 
eomparison was invented by Mr. Macneill ; and 
the road between London and Shrewsbury was 
seleeted for the place of experiment. 

The genexnl results when a waggon weigh- 
ing 21 cwt. was used on different sorts of road, 
are as follows : 

lbs. 

1. On well made pavements, the draught is 33 

2. On a broken stone surface, er old flint 
road 65 

3. On a gravel road - - - • 147 

4. On a broken stone road, on a rough 
pavement foundation - • - 46 

5. On a broken stone surface, upon a bot- 
toming of concrete, formed of Parker's 
cement ;tnd gravel . . - . 46 
The following statement relates to the force 

required to draw a coach weighing 18 cwt., ex- 
clusive of seven passengers, up roads of vari. 
ous inclinations : 

Rati «tr iacHoMloii. Al-lxmllei At eigbt uiUm At ten miles 

1 in 20 268 lbs. 296 lbs. 318 lbs. 

lin 26 213 219 225 

1 in 30 165 196 200 

lin 40 160 166 IT2 

lhi600 111 120 128 

238. The time in which the goods produced 
by any new factory can be brought to market 
and. toe returns realized, should also be well 
oonsidered, as well as the time the new article 
will take to supercede those already in use. If 
the article is consumed in using, the new pro. 
duce will be much more easily introduced. Steel 
pens readily took the place of quills ; and a new 
form of pen would, if it possessed any advan- 
tage, as easily supercede the present one. A 
new lock, however secure, and however cheap, 
would not so readily make its way. If less ex. 
pensive than the old, it would be employed in 
new work : but old locks would rarely be re- 
moved to make way for it ; and even ifperfect- 
]y secure, its advance would be slow. 

289. Another element in this question which 
flliould not be altogether omitted, is the opposi- 
tion which the new manufacture may create by 
It0 real or apparent injury to other interests, 
and the probable extent of 'the influence of that 
opposition. This is not always foreseen ; and 
when anticipated, is oilen inaccurately estima- 
ted. On the first establishment of steamboats 
Itom London to Margate, the proprietors of the 
coacjies running on that line of road petitioned 
the House of Commons against them, as likely 
to fcad to the ruin of the coach proprietors. It 
was, however, found that the fear was imagi. 
nary ; and in a very few years the number of 
eoaches on that road was considerably in- 
creased, apparently through the very means 
which were thought to be adverse to it. The 
fear which is now entertained that steam-power 
and railroads may drive out of employment a 
large portion of the horses now used, is proba- 
bly not less unfounded. On some particular 
lines such an efiect may be produced ; but in 
all probability the number of horses employed 
in conveying goodaand passengers to the gpreat 
liniwoftailroad, will exceed that which is at 

pres^litttged..' 



ON CONTRIVINO MACHINBRY. 

240. The power of inventing mechanical con- 
trivances, and of combining machinery, does 
not appear, if we may judge from the frequen- 
cy ,of its occurrence, to be a difficult or a rare 
gift ; and, amongst the vast multitude of inven- 
tions which have been produced almost daily 
for a series of years, a large part has failed from 
ihe imperfect nature, of the first trials ; whilst a 
still larger portion, which had escaped the me- 
chanical dimculties, failed only because the eco- 
nomy of their operations was not sufficiently 
attended to. 

The commissioners appointed to examine 
into the methods proposed for preventing the 
forgery of bank notes, state in their report, that, 
out of one hundred and seventy.eight projects 
commwiicated to ihe bank and to &e commis- 
sioners, there were only twelve of superior 
skill, and nine which it was necessary more 
particularly to examine. 

241. It is, however, a curious circumstance, 
that although the power of combining machine- 
ry is so common, yet the more beautiful com- 
bmations are exceedingly rare. Those which 
command our admiration equally by the per- 
fection of their effects and the simplicity of their 
means, are found only amongst the happiest 
productions of genius. 

To produce movements even of a complica. 
ted kind is not difficult. There exists a ffreat 
multitude of known contrivances for all the 
more usual purposes, and if the exertion of 
moderate power is the end of the mechanism 
to be contrived, it is possible to construct the 
whole machine upon paper, and to judge of the 
proper strength to be given to each part as well 
as to the frame-work which supports if, and 
also of its ultimate cflfect, long before a single 
part of it has been executed. In fact, all the 
contrivance, and all the improvements, ought 
to be made in the drawings. 

242. On the other hand, there are circum- 
stances dependent upon physical or chemical 
properties, for which no drawings will be of 
any use. These are Uie legitimate objects of 
direct trials. For example : if the ultimate re- 
suit of au engine is to be that it shall impress 
letters upon a copper-plate b^ means of steel 
punches pressed mto it, all tlie mechanism by 
which the punches and the copper are to be 
moved at stated intervals, and brought mto con- 
tact, is within the province of drawing, and the 
machinery may be arranged entirely upon pa. 
per. But a doubt may reasonably sprmg up, 
whether the bur that will be raised round the 
letter, which has been punched upon the cop- 
per, may not interfere with a proper action of 
the punch fer the letter which is to be punched 
next adjacent to it. It may also be feared that 
the effect of punching the second letter, if it be 
sufficiently near to the flriit, might distort the 
form of that first figure. And if neither of those 
evils should arise, still the burs produced by 
the punching might be expected to interfere 
with the goodness of the impress.'on produced 
by the copper.plate ; and the plate itself, after 
having all ,but its edge covered with figures, 
might, from the unequal condensation which it 
must suffer in this process, change its form, so 
as to render it very difficult to take off impres- 
sions from it. It is impossible by any draw- 
ings to solve these difficulties, experiment alone 
can determine their nature. Such experiments 
have been made, and it is found that if the sides 
of the steel punch are nearly at right angles to 
the face of ttie letter* a very inconsiderable bur 
is produced ; that at the depth which is suffi- 
cient for copper-plate printing, no distortion of 
the adjacent letters takes place, although those 
letters- are placed very close to each other ; that 
the small bur which arises may easily be scrap, 
ed ofiT; and that the copper.plate is not distort- 
ed by the condensation of the nietaUand is per- 
fectly f;t to print from* after it has undergone 
this process. 

24^. The next stage in the progress of an in- 
vention, after the drawings are finished, and 
the preliminary experiments have been made, 
if any such sliould be requisite, is the excsu- 



tion of the machine itself* It can never be too 
8tron|![ly impressed upon the minds of those 
who are devising new machines, that to make 
the most perfect drawings of every part tends 
essentially both to the success of the trial and 
to economy in arriving at the result. The ac. 
tual execution from working drawings is com- 
paratively an easy task ; provided, dways, that 
good tools are employed, and that methods of 
working are adopted, in which the perfection 
of the part constructed depends less on the per- 
sonal bki'l of the workmen, than upon the err. 
tainty of the methoils they employ. 

The causes of failure in thin si:'" ir "-* i .»- 
quently arise from errors in the p.oCcJUme o.*n ; 
and it is sufficient merely to indicate a fe\/ of 
their sources. They usually arise from having 
neglected to take into consideration that metals 
are not perfectly rigid, but elastic. A steel cy- 
linder of small diameter must not be considered 
as an inflexible rod ; but in order to insure its 
perfect action as an axis, it must be sup- 
ported at proper intervals. Again, the strength 
and stiffness of the framing wnich supports the 
mechanism must be carenilly attended to. It 
should always be recollected, that the addition 
of superfluous matter to the immoveable parts 
of a machine is not accompanied with the same 
evil that arises when the moving parts are in- 
creased in weight ; since no additional momen- 
tum is thus generated. 

244. The stiffness of the framing of a ma- 
chine draws after it another important advan- 
tage. If the bearings of the axis (those places 
at which they are supported) are once placed 
in a straight line, they will continue so, if the 
framing be immoveable ; whereas, if the frame- 
work changes its form, although ever so slight- 
ly, considerable friction will immediately arise. 
This effect is so well understood in the dis- 
tricts in which our spinning factories are nu- 
merous, that in estimating the expense of 
working a new factory, it is allowed that five 
per cent, on the power' of the steam-engine will 
be saved if the building is fire-proof. This sav. 
ing arises entirely from the greater strenj^th 
and rigidity of a fire-proof building preventing 
the long shafts or axes that drive tne machine, 
ry from bein^ impeded by the friction which 
would arise from tne slightest deviation in any 
of the tioari^gs. 

245. It is quite a mistaken idea to suppose 
that any imperfect mechanical work is good 
enough for a trial. If the experiment is at all 
worth trying, it ought to be tried with all the 
advantncccs of which the state of mechanical 
art admits ; for an imperfect trial may cause 
an idea to be given up, which better workman, 
ship might have proved to be practicable. On 
the other hand, when once its success has been 
established with good workmanship, it will be 
easy to ascertain that degree of perfection 
which is necessary for its due action. 

It is partly owing to this circumstance, the 
imperfections qf the original trials, and partly 
owing to the gradual improvement in the art 
of making machinery, that many inventions 
which have been tried, and have been given up 
in one state of art, have, at another period, 
been emiuenily successful. The idea of print- 
ing by means of moveable types had probably 
suggested itself to the imagination of nnany 
men conversant with impressions taken either 
from blocks or seals. We find amongst the 
instruments discovered in the remains of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, stamps for words form- 
ed out of one piece nf metal, and including se- 
veral letters. The idea of separating these let- 
ters, and cf recombining them into other words, 
for the purpose of stamping a book, could 
scarcely have failed to have occurred to many : 
but it would almost certainly have been reject- 
ed by those best versed in the mechanical arts 
of that time : for any workman of those days 
would have instantly perceived the impossibi- 
lity of producing many thousand pieces of wood 
or metal fittine so perfectly, and ranging so 
uniformly, as the types or blocks of wood used 
in the art of printing. 

The principle of the press which bears the 
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name of Bramah was known abont a century 
and a half before the machine, to which it gave 
rise, existed ; but the imperfect state of me- 
chanical art in the time of its inventor, would 
have effectually deterred him, if it had occurred 
to his mind, from attempting to appljr it as an 
instrument for exerting force in practice. 

These considerations prove the propriety of 
repeatinff, at the termination of intervals, dur. 
ing which the art of making machinery has un- 
dergone any sreat improvement, th^ trials of 
methods whion may have previously failed, al- 
though they were founded upon just principles. 

24o. When the drawings nave been properlv 
made, and the machine has been well executed, 
and when the work it produces possesses all 
the qualities which were anticipated, still the 
invention may fail ; that is, t^ may fail of being 
brought into general practice. This will most 
frequently arise from the circumstance of its 
producing its work at a greater expense than 
that at wnich it can be made by other methods. 

247. Whenever the new or improved ma- 
chine is intended to become the basis of a ma- 
nufacture, it is essentially requisite that the 
whole expense attending its operations should 
be fully considered before its construction if< 
undertaken. It is almost always very difficult 
to make this estimate of the expense ; but the 
more complicated the mechanism, the less easy 
is the task ; and in cases of great complexity 
and extent of machinery, it is almost impossi. 
ble. It has been estimated rou^rhly, that the 
expense of making the first individual of any 
newly invented machine will cost about five 
times as much as the construction of the se- 
cond ; an estimate which is, perhaps, sufficient- 
ly near the truth. If the second machine is to 
be precisely like the first, the sam^ drawings 
ana the same patterns will answer for it ; but 
if, as usually happens, some improvements 
have been suggested by the experience of die 
iurst, more or less of these must be altered. 
When, however, two or three machines .have 
been completed, and many more are wanted, 
they can usually be produced at much less than 
one-fiflh of the expense of the original invention. 

248. The arts of contriving, of drawing, and 
of "executing, do not usually reside i a their 
sreatest perfection in one individual ; and in 
tnis, as in other arts, the €Uvision of labor must 
be applied. The best advice which can be of> 
ferea to a projector of any mechanical inven- 
tion, is to employ a respectable draughtsman, 
who, if he has had a large experience in his 
profession, will assist in finding out whether 
the contrivance is new, and can then make 
working drawing of it. The first step, how- 
ever, the ascertaining whether the contrivance 
has the merit of novelty, is most important ; 
for it is a maxim equally just in all arts, and in 
every science, that the man who aspires to for- 
tune or to fame by new discoveries, must be 
content to examine with care the knowledge of 
h> contemporaries, or to exhaust his efforts in 
inventing again what he will, most probably, 
find has been better executed before. 

This, nevertheless, is a subject upon which 
even ingenious men are oAen singularly negli. 
gent. There is, perhaps, no trade or profes- 
sion existing in which there is so much quacke- 
ry, so much ignorance of the scientific princi. 
pies, and of the history of their own art, with 
respect to its resources and extent, as is to be 
met with amongst mechanical projectors. The 
self-constituted engineer, dazzled with the beau, 
ty of some, perhaps, really original contri- 
yances, assumes his new profession with as 
little suspicion that previous instruction, that 
thought and painful labor, are necessary to its 
successful exercise, as does the statesman, or 
the senator. Much of this false confidence 
arises from the in^roper estimate which is eni 
tertained of the difiicufty of invention in mecha- 
nics ; and it is of great importance, to the indi- 
viduals, and to the families of those who are 
thus led away from more suitable pursuits, the 
dupes of their4wn ingenuity and of the popu- 
lar voice, to convince both them and the public 
that the power of making'new mechanical com- 



binations^'is a possession common to a multi- 
tude of minds, and that it by no means requires 
talents of the highest order. It is still more 
important that they should be convinced that 
the great merit and the great success, of those 
who have attained to eminence in such matters, 
was almost entirely due to the unremitted per- 
severance with which they concentrated upon 
the successful invention the skill and knowledge 
which years of study had matured. 



PROPBR ClSCVHSTAIfCBS PCS THE APPIilCATION 

OP HACHIHBBY. 

249. -The first object of machinery, and the 
chief cattse of its extensive utility, is the cheap 
production of the articles to which it is applied. 
Wherever it is required to produce a great mul- 
titude of things, all of exactly the same kind, 
the proper time has arrived for the CQUStruc- 
tion of tools or machines by which they may 
be manufactured. If only a few pairs of cotton 
stockings should be required in a country, or 
in circumstances in which it is impossible to 
purchase them, it would be an absurd waste of 
time, and of capital, to construct a stocking- 
frame to weave them, when, for a few pence, 
four steel wires can be procured, by whicn they 
may be knit. If, on the other nand, many 
thousand pairs were wanted, the time employ- 
ed, and die expense incurred, in constructme a 
stocking-frame, would be more than repaid by 
the saving of time in making that large number 
of stockings. The same principle is applicable 
to the copying of letters : if only three or four 
copies are required, the pen and the human 
hand furnish the cheapest resource ; but, if 
hundreds are called for, lithography may be 
brought to our assistance ; and if hundreds of 
thousands are wanted, the machinery of a print- 
ing establishment is the most economical nie- 
thod of accomplishing the object. 

250: There are, however, many cases in 
which machines or tools must be made, where 
economical production is not the most impor- 
tant object. Whenever it is required Uy pro- 
duce a few articles — ^parts of machinery, for 
tnstapee, — ^which must be executed with Uie 
most rigid accuracy or be perfectly aUke, it 
becomes nearly impossible to fiilfil this condi- 
tion, even With the aid of the most skilful hands. 
In such circumstances, it is necessary to make 
tools expressly for the purpose, although these 
tools should, as frequently happens, cost more 
in constructing tlian the things they are des- 
tined to make. 

251. Another instance of the jiist application 
of machinery, even at an increased expense, 
arises where the shortness of time in which the 
article can be produced has an imp^prtant in- 
fluence on its value. In the publication of our 
daily newspapers, it frequently happens that 
the debates in the Houses of Parliament are 
carried on to three and four o'clock in the mom. 
ifig — that is, to within a very few hours of the 
time for the publication of the newspaper. The 
speeches must be taken down by reporters, 
conveyed by them to the establishment of the 
newspaper, perhaps at the distance of one or 
two miltfs, transcribed by them in the office, 
set up by tlie compositor, the press corrected, 
and the papers be printed off and distributed 
before the public can read them. Some of 
these journals have a circulation of frona five 
to ten thousand daily. Supposing four thou- 
sand to be wanted, and that they could be prints 
ed only at the rate of five hundred per hour up. 
on one side of the paper, (which was the great, 
est number two ioumeyinen and a boy could 
take off by the old hand-presses,) sixteen hours 
would be required for printing the complete 
edition ; and the news ccmveyed to the purcha- 
sers of the latest portion of the impression, 
would be out of date before they could receive 
it. To obviate this difficulty, it was often ne. 
cessary to set up the paper in duplicate, and 
sometimes, when late, in triplicate: but the 
improvements in the printing machines have 
been so great, that four thousand copies are 
now printed on one side in n hour. 

252. The establishment of " The Times" 
newspaper is an example, on a large scale, of* 



a manufactory in which the division of labor, 
both mental and [bodily, is admirably illustra- 
ted, and in which also the efifect of toe domeB* 
tic economy is well exemplified. It is seuce* 
ly imagined, by the thousands who read that 
paper in various Quarters of the globe, what a 
scene of organized activity the factory presents 
during the whole night, or what a quantity of 
talent and mechanical skill is put in action for 
their amusement and information.* Nearly a 
hundred persons are employed in this establialu 
ment; and, during the session of Parlianieni, 
at least twelve reporters are constantly attend, 
inf the Houses of Commons and Lords ; each 
in nis turn, after about an hour's work, retir* 
ing, to translate into ordinary writing the 
speech he has just heard and noted in short* 
hand. In the mean time fifty composit<Mrs ane 
constantly at work, some of whom have alrea* 
dy ^et up the beginning, whilst others are omn* 
mitting to type the yet undried manusoripC of 
the continuation of a speech, whose middle por. 
tion is travelling to the office in the pocket of 
the hasty reporter, and whose eloquent eonehi* 
sion is, perhaps, at thnt very moment, making 
the walls of St. Stephen's vibrate with the ap> 
plause of its hearers. These congregated typea^ 
as fast as they are composed, are passed in por- 
tions to other hands ; till at last the scattered 
fragments of the debate, forming, when untied 
wiUi the ordinary matter, eieht and forty coU 
umns, re-appear in regular oraei* on the platform 
of tlie printmg press. The hand of man is now 
too slow for we demands of his curiosity, bat 
the power of steam comes* to his assistance. 
Ink is rapidly supplied to the moving types', by 
the most perfect mechanism : four attendants 
incessantly introduce the edges of large sheets 
of white paper to the Junction of two great rcA- 
lers, which seem to devour them with unsated 
appetite; other rollers convey them to the 
type already inked, and having brought them 
into rapid and successive contact, re-deliver 
them to four other assistants, completely print- 
ed by the almost momentary touch. Tnas, in 
one hour, four thousand sneets of paper are 
printed on one side; and an impression of 
twelve thousand copies, from above three hun- 
dred thousand moveable pieces of metal, is pro- 
duced for the public in six hours. 

253. The conveyance of letters is another 
case, in which the importance of saving time 
would allow of great expense in any new ma- 
chinery for its accomplishment. There is a 
natural limit to the speed of horses, which even 
the greatest improvements in the breed, aided 
by an increased perfection in our roads, can 
never surpass ; and from which, perhaps, we 
are at present not very remote. When we re. 
fleet upon the great expense of time and money 
which the last refinements of a theory or an 
art usually reauire, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that tiie period has arrived in which 
the substitution of machinery for such purpo- 
ses ought to be tried. 

254. The post-bag, despstehed every even- 
ing by the msiil to one of our largest cities, Bris. 
tol, usually weighs less than a hundred pounds. 



*The Aaibor of these patfea, wltb one of his Aienda, ifnan' 

pea 

I'ace was illaminateid with giis, and was Ifgbt as tte daj : 



enmgt 
ently induced to visit this mostinterestinf esiabUsbin^, after 
midnight, diirlns the procress of a very important ddwie. The 



there wax neither noise nor bustle : and the vlsiloffv were re- 
ceived with sufh calD) and polite attention, that they did noc, 
until afterwards, become sensible of the IneonTenience which 
such intraders, at a moment of the greatest pressure, most oesa- 
4lon, nor reflect that the tranquillity which they admired was 
the result of intense and regulated occu|ialimi. But the cfltet 
of such checics lif the eurrent.of busineas will appear on ntool* 
lectiiuE thai, ba four thousand newspapers are printed offon o«« 
4ide within the hour, every minnU is attended with a loas of 
4lzty -six Im pressioBS. The quarter of an hour, therefore, which 
the stranger nay think it not unreamnable to claim for the gra- 
iflcAiion of his curiosity, (and to him this time Is but a mo- 
mient,) mav cause a (hilure In the ddivenrof one thousuid en- 
pies, and disappoint a proportionate number of expectant read-* 
ers, In'some of our distant towns, to which the aiomlng papen 
are despatched by the earlieRt and most rapid conveyances of 
^ach day. — ^This note is inserted with the farther and more gen- 
eral pur|MM« of cRiling thp attention of thode, esppciaUy forrigc 
?rs, who are deniroiis of iaspdctlng our larger manufhctnrles, lo 
he chief caude of the difficulty which fVequcntly attends tlMr 
ntrodiictton. Wh«'n the cstahtlshment is ver}' extenslTe, and 
Its departments skilfuly arranged, the rxcliMdon of vialtoniari* 
toe, not from any illiberal iralousy, nor, generally, from any de- 
sire of cnneenUncnt, which wo«iM in moot eases be ahourd. hut - 
from thcsttbsttatial incooveiilenoo and loos of time, thrmnMt 
in entire series of well c«mMned operations, which mital MOc* 
casioaod even by short and casual iBiemiptuno. 
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Now, the first reflection which naturally pre- 
■ents itself is, that, in order to transport these 
letters a hundred and twenty miles, a coach 
and apparatus weighing above thirty hundred 
weight is put in motion, and also conveyed 
over the same space.* 

It is obvious Uiat, amongst the cpnditions of 
machinery for aecompUshing such an object, it 
would be desirable to reduce the weight of mat- 
tor to be conveyed with the letters : it would 
also be desirable to reduce the velocity of the 
anhnal power employed ; because the faster a 
horse is driven, the less weight he can draw. 
Amongst the variety of contrivances which 
might be imanned for this nurpose» we will 
mention one, ifniich, although oy no means free 
from objections, fulfils some of the prescribed 
eonditions, and is not a purely theoretical spec. 
ulation ; since some few experiments, though 
on an extremely limited scale, have been made 
upon it. 

255. Let us imagine a series of high pillars 
erected at frequent intervals, perhaps every 
hundred feet, as nearly as possible in a straight 
line between the two post towns. An iron or 
steel wire of some thicxness must be stretched 
over proper supports, fixed on each of these 
pillars, and terminating at the end of every 
three or five miles, as may be found expedient, 
m a very strong support, by which it may be 
stretched. At each of these latter points a man 
ought to reside, in a small station-house. A 
narrow cylindrical tin case, to contain the let- 
ters, mij^ht be suspended by two wheels rolling 
upon this wire : these might be so constructed 
as to enable them to pass unimpeded by the 
fixed supports of the wire. An endless wire 
of much smaller size must pass over two drums, 
one at each end. This wire should be support- 
ed on rollers, ^xed to the supports of the great 
vrire, and at a short distance below it. With 
this arrangement, there would be the two 
branches of the smaller wire always accompa- 
nying the larj^er one ; and the attendant at eith- 
•r station might, by turning the drum, cause 
these two branches of the small wire to move 
widi great velocity in opposite directions. In 
order to convey the cylinder which contains the 
letters, it would only be accessary to attach it, 
by a string, or by a catch, to either of the 
branches of the endless wire. Thus it would 
be conveyed speedily to the next station, where 
it would be removed by th«! attendant to the 
commencement of the next wir^, and thus trans- 
mitted on. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details which this, or any similar plan, would 
require. The difficulties are obvious; but if 
these were overcome, it would present many 
advantages besides velocity : for if an attend- 
ant reside at each station, the additional ex* 
pense of having two or three deliveries of let. 
ters every day, and even of sending expresses 
at any moment, would be comparatively tri- 
fiing; and it is not impossible that the stretched 
wire miffht itself be available for a species of 
telegraphic communication yet more rapid. 

Perhaps if the steeples ofchurches, properly 
selected, were made use of, connecting them by 
a few intermediate stations with some great 
central building, as, for instance, with the top 
of St. Paul's ; and if a similar apparatus were 
]^aced on^he top of eaeh steeple, and a man to 
work it during the day, it might be possible to 
diminish the expense of the two-penny post, and 
make deliveries every half hour over tne great, 
er Wirt of the metropolis. 

258. The power of steam, however, bids fair 
almost to rival the velocity of these contri* 
▼ances ; and the fitness of its application to the 
purposes of conveyance, particularly where 
sreat velocity is required, is now beginning to 
be generally admitted. The following extract 
from the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on steam carriages explains clear, 
ly its various advantages : 
*' Perhaps one of the principal advantages re- 
'suiting from the use or steam will be that it 

'^ it In tna« ttat the tnntport of l«aut li not the only ol^ 
Wblob thin apparuQB answers ; but tlw trucport of paiMngeni 
wbleh ia neeeondary objject, does, la Aict, put a limit to tlw vt- 
lodiy of tbat of IttMn, wUeta It the ifrimary OM. 



may be employed as cheaply at a quick as at a 
slow rate ; ' this is one of tne advantages over 
horse labor, which becomes more and more ex- 
pensive as the speed is increased. There is 
every reason to expect thiit, in the end, the rate 
of travelling by steam will be much quicker than 
the utmost speed of travelling by horses ; in 
short, the safety to travellers will become the 
limit to speed.' In horse draught the oppdsite 
result takes place: in 'all cases horses lose 
power of draught in a much greater proportion 
than they gain speed, and hence the work they 
do becomes more expensive as they go quicker.' 

** Without increase of cost, then, we shall ob- 
tain a power which will insure a rapidity of in- 
ternal communication fhr beyond the utmost 
speed of horses in draught ; and although the 
performance of these carriages may not have 
hitherto attained this point, when once it has 
been established, that at equal speed we can 
use steam more cheaply in draught than horses, 
we may fairly anticipate that every day's in. 
creased experience in the management of the 
engines will induce greater skill, greater confi- 
dence, and gpreater speed. 

*' The cheapness of the conveyance will pro- 
bably be fi>r some time a secondary considMH- 
tioA. If, at present, it can be used as cheaply 
as horse power, the competition with the former 
modes of conveyance will first take place as to 
speed. When once the superiority of steam 
carriages shall have been fully established, com. 
petition will induce economy in the cost of 
working them. The evidence, however, of Mr. 
Macneill, showing the greater efficiency, with 
diminished expenditure of fuel, by locomotive 
engines on railways, convinces the committee 
that experience will soon teach a better con- 
struction of the engines, and a less costly mode 
of generating the requisite supply of steam. 

*' Nor are the advantages or steam power con. 
fined to the greater velocity attained, or to its 
greater cheapness than horse draught. In the 
latter, danger is increased, in as large a proper, 
tion as expense, by greater speed. In steam 
power, on the contrary, ' there is no danger of 
being run away with, and that of being over* 
turned is greaJy duninished. It is difficult to 
control four such horses as can draw a heavy 
carriage ten miles per hour, in case they are 
frightened, or choose to run away ; and for 
quick travelling, they must be kept m that state 
of courage that they are always inclined for 
running away, particularly down hills, and at 
sharp turns of tne road. In steam, however, 
there is tittle corresponding danger, being per. 
fectly. controllable, and capable of exerting its 
power in reverse in gonig down hiUs.' Every 
witness examined has given the fViHest and 
most satisfiustory evidence of the perfect control 
which the conductor has ever tlie movement of 
the carriage. With the slightest exertion it can 
be stopped or tumed« under circumstances 
where norses would be totally unmanageable." 
257. Another instance maybe mentioned in 
which the object to be obtained is so important, 
that although it might be rarely wanted, yet ma. 
chinery for that purpose would justify consider, 
able expense. A vessel to contain men, and to 
be navigated at some distance below the surface 
of the rea, would in many circumstances be al. 
most invahiable. Such a vessel, evidently, 
could not be propelled by any engine requiring 
the aid of fire. If, however, by condensing air 
into a liquid, andoanying it in that state, a pro. 
pelling poVrer could be procured sufficient for 
moving the vessel througn a considerable space, 
the expense would scarcely render its occasion, 
d employment impossible.* 



Ohio, 24 ; New. York, 41 ; Pennsylvania, 80. 

The population of New-York in 1840» it im 
supposed, will be 2,500,000, or 200,000 mora 
than that of all New.England, and about eqnat 
to that of all the North. Western Territones. 
JThat of Pennsylvania is rated at 1,700,000 ; of 
^Obio, 1,800,000. That of Virginia is put at a 
few thousand more. And thus the <4dest set- 
tled of the States, which in 1700 had a popub- 
tion of 747,000, will have been overtaken by a 
State which had no government of any kmd 
until one year before that date, did not become 
a State until 1802, and had in 1790 a popular 
tion of only dOOO. Indeed, Ohio has the re> 
sources within itself for growing into the mat* 
est State of the Union. It can support, without 
difficulty, a people as dense as that of Holland. 

Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, while 
Virginia contains 64,000, which is within 1000 
of the whole area of New.England, and makes 
Virginia the largest as well as the oldest State. 
The next in order is Georgia 02,000, and Mis- 
souri 60,000. Illinois contains 56,000, Florida 
50,000, New. York 46,000, Pennsylvania 44,000, 
N'th Carolina and Louisiana 48,000 each. Del- 
aware contains 5100, and Rhode Ishind 18S0. 

The most rapid increase of population we 
observe is in the case of Ohio, which increased 
from 8000 t6 45,000 in ten years, and in the 
next ten to 290,000. This last was at the rale 
of 409 per cent, in ten years, whtfreas the ave- 
rage rate of the whole IJnion for Uie last 10 has 
been but 33 per cent, and that of New^England 
but a little less than 19. That of New.York 
was never greater than 72 ; of Maine, 58 ; Illi- 
nois, 350; Indiana, 500; Michigan, 764; Ar- 
kansas, 1344. The most rapid increase has, 
of course, been in the early settlements. 

The population of the United States hi 1480 
is rated at 17 miUions. What it will be a hun- 
dred years hence, it is not easy to calculate. 
What it may be, however, is inferible from the 
fact that our territory is immensely extensive ; 
that a vast amount of rich hmd is yet unoccu- 
pied ; that lands now cultivated may be ihade 
vastly more productive ; that a large portion of 
our country is under tropical climates ; and that' 
if the whole country snould support but 230 
mhabitants to a square mile, as England now 
does, we shouU have, as the editor of dte Re. 
gister observes, more than 450,000,000 ! I 



* A proposal forfvch a yeMel, and dewrlMinn of its con- 
4raetioii, mavbe Unna in the Eaeyclopcdia Metropolitana, 
ait. "]>ivli«B«ll.*' '1— -p- t 

ThK PoPVLATION of THB UllITBn(STATB6.— 

The Boston Journal has some, interesting sug. 

Sestions on this subject, derived from the last 
tuarterly Register. 

The greatest population to a squa' e mile Is 
in the District of Columbia, where it is 303 ; in 
Connecticut, 63 ; in Rhode Island, 72 ; Massa^. 
chusetts, 81; Maryland and New^ersey, 40;^ 



OaXDENS iiNn HOHBT AT SvRACUSB.^The 

following is an extract of a letter fh>m an Ame- 
rican gentleman in Sicily, published in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce : 

" We next entered the Marquis of Casal's 
garden. It contains several acres, but it is 
subterranean, like that of the genii in the tale 
of Aladdin. It is an excavation, and the smooth 
rockvgwalls rise around it, between 100 and 
200 feet high. The oranges, citrons, and le- 
mons, are the largest in Sicily : they are deli- 
cious, and there is a great variety of flowering 
plants. The imagination can hardly conceive 
a more delightful place. Another similar gar- 
den is attached to the Capuchin Convent. The 
walls were shaped into form with vast labor, 
and some pillars of rock were left standing in 
the middle. There are many caverns, but the 
open spaces are cultivated as a carden. The 
approach is over a larse rock, when you come 
suddenly upon a garden yellow with golden 
fruits, sunk deep m the earth. On a shelf in 
the rock are fifty swarms of bees, that gather a 
honey little less fragrant than that of Hybla. 
Let me tell you in a parenthesis, lest I forget it 
elsewhere, that I have been to Hybbi itself, 
where I obtained a hundred pounds of that ho. 
ney, so renowned in poetry. It is above all 
honey. in taste, and it has the fragrance of 
flowers. You shaH taste it» for there is no 
more to be had at Hybla. Strange it is that 
while Sicily has had so many different popula- 
tions, the Greek, the Roman, the Saracen, the 
Norman, and a mixture of them all, that, if the 
ancient dead could revive, they would hardlv 
know their country: yet the same bees conti- 
line to make the same honev, and hiive the 
same fl^t^irers that were gathered by Proser- 
piiie» or song by Theocritus." 
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I^ITEEARY NOTICES. 
Olf THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL NaTUES TO THE 

MoEAL AND Intbllbctuai. CoNSTiTirrioN OF Man ; by 
Rev. T. Chalmers, D.D. ; 1 vol. : PAtW, Carey, Lea 
^ Blanchard. — Though third in the order of publi. 
cation, this ie the first in (be order of division of the 
eight treatises written for the Bridge water legacy of 
X8000 stg. It is, as all that Dn Chalmers writes, 
unquestionably able and ingenious ; but frequently 
obscure, and harsh and negligent in style. It too, 
taken in connection with the two previous treatises 
berstofore noticed in chese columns, serves to con. 
firm our first impression of regret, that the able and 
well considered legacy had notlieen given undivided 
to some one individual. Such a radn, with capacity 
a9d instruction enough to emblrace the whole sub. 
ject— -** the Power, AVisdoni and Goodness of God as 
manifested in the Creation**— «nd to illustrate it, as de. 
aired, by arguments derived from the animal, mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms, from the construction and 
function^ of man, and from every department of art, 
science and literature, could surely have been found ; 
and if not, so magnificent a bequest would well repay 
the study and application of half a life devoted to the 
acquisition of the requisite knowledge. We should 
then have been presented with a homogeneous trea- 
tisCy where, though each distinct topic were sepa- 
rately treated, there would be a constant and natu. 
ral support derived from one to the other, and all 
coipbining harmoniously to proclaim and prove the 
great truths it is intendedto i Rust rate . Now we have 
di^inted treatises, in which the aid that one branch 
of the eight into which the subject has been arbi. 
trarily divided, might aflbrd another, is scarcely avail- 
ed of — for fear of touching on another's ground— or, 
if availed of at all* slightingly and often most unsatis- 
iactorily* Another objection to this parcelling out of 
the subject is, that the bulk of the treatises will be so 
incfeased as by their extent alone to defer many per- 
■one from reading them. These objections, how- 
aver, are now unavailing. We must take the trea- 
tises as they are ; and thus far, it is to be said with 
all truth, that they are executed with ability and a due 
sense of the importance of their object. 

We make a single extract from this volume, which 
combines, we think, the peculiarities of ,Dr. Chalm- 
ars*s style, with his acciJSstomed force of reasoning : 

The chief then, or at least the usual subjecumat. 
ter of the argument for the wisdom and goodness of 
God^, is the obvious adaptation wherewith creation 
teedis,. throughout all it; borders, of means to a ben. 
eficlal end. And it is manifest that the argument 
grows in strength with the number and compli:xity of 
these means. The greater the number of mdepend. 
ant circumstances which must meet together for the 
production of a useful result — ^then, in the actual fact 
of their concurrence, is there less of probability for 
ita being the effect of chance, and more )»f evidence 
for its being the efiect of design. A beneficent com. 
biaalioh of three independent elements is not so ira- 
preisive or so strong an argument for a divinity, as a 
similar combination of six or ten such elements. — 
And evevy mathematician, conversant in the doc- 
trine of probabilities, knows how with every addition 
'to the number of these elements, the argument grovi a 
in force and intensity, with a rapid and multiple aug.l 
mentation— till at length, in some of the more intri- 
cate and manifold conjunctions, those more particu- 
krly having an organic character and strucinre, could 
we but trace them to an historical commencement, 
we should find on the principles of computation a- 
lone, that the argument against their being fortuitous 
products, and for their being the products of a sohem. 
iagand skilful artificer, was altogether overpowering. 

We might apply thps consideration to various 
departments in nature. In astronomy, the indepen- 
dent dements seem but few and simple, which must 
meet together for the composition of a planetarium. 
One uniform law of gravitation, with a force of pro. 
jection imprep^ed by one impulse on each of the 
bodies, could suflice to account for the revolutions 
of \hfi planotA roMnd the Aun, and of the sateUies 



around their primaries, along with the diurnal revo. 
lutiott of each, and the varying inclinations of the 
axes to the planes of their respective orbits. Out of 
sueh few contingencies, the actual orrery of the 
heavens has been framed. But in anatomy,, to fetch 
the opposite illustration from another acience, what 
a complex and crowded combination of individual 
elements must first be effected, ere we obtain the 
composition of an eye, — for the completion of which 
mechanism, there must not only be a greater number 
of separate laws, as of refraction and muscular ac- 
tion and secretion ; but a vastly greater number of 
separate and distinct parts, as the lenses, and there, 
tina, and the optic nerve, and the eye.lid and eye 
lashes, and the various muscles wherewith this del- 
icate organ is so ourtously beset, and each of which 
is indispensable to its perfection, or to the right per- 
formance of its fimctions. It is passing marvelous 
tha^ we should have more intense evidence for a God 
in the construction of an eye, than in the con- 
struction of the mighty planetarium— or that, within 
less than the compass of a hairbreadth, we should 
find in this lower world a more pregnant and 
legible inscription of the Divinity, than can be 
gathered from a broad and magnificent survey of the 
skies, lighted up though they be, with the glories and 
the wonders of astronomy. 

Commentaries suited to OccAStoKs of Ordina- 
tion; by Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. New 
YorK, Swordt, Stanford ^ Co. — This new edition 
of a work that has become a standard in the Ameri. 
can Episcopal Church, ia prepared at the express 
request of all his brother bishops, by the venerable 
and reverend prelate, who, serving in the armies of 
Independence as a chaplain, has lived to see his be- 
loved country, as well as the church, of which he is 
by ago the honored head, reach their present palmy 
state. The work is well printed, with a fine engrav. 
ing prefixed of Bishop White ; and will doubtless 
be acceptable to the numerous ministers and mem- 
bers of the Episcopal communion. 

The Communicant's Manctal, Ac. taken from the 
Manual for the Altar ; by the late Bishof Hobart. 
New York, Swordt^ Stanford ^ Co.—A neat little 
pocket volume,' adapted, like that noticed above, to 
the special use of Episcopalians. 

The SriRiT of Prater ; bt Hannah More : with 
Prayers and Meditations for each Day in ^he 
Week. N. York, Sworde, Stanford ^ Co, — From a 
dying bed, Hannah More, in this little volume, seeks 
to crown the good effected in a long life of active bene- 
volence and piety^ by preaentmg in a striking view, 
the necessity and the consolations of prayer, and 
exemplifying the spirit in which it should be re. 
sorted to. 

Polynesian Researches, Vol. II ; rt Wm. Elus. 
New York, J. & J. Harfer. — There are no volumes 
of recent publication better got up, mechanically speak- 
ing, than these; or which, by their contents, are 
more interesting. On the sppearance of the first 
volume, we took occasion to express this opinion 
at more length ; and we see additional confirmation 
of it in that now before us. 

German Parables, by Krummacuer : New Yorif 
Pbabody & Co. — ^These parables arc renoMrned in 
Germany, and they seem to us well rendered into 
our language, and calculated to improve as well as 
amuse. 

The Modern Cymon, from the Jean of Paul de 
KocK ; 2 vols. : Pkiladelfkia, Carey, Lea &r Blan- 
chard. — The humor of this French novel of middle 
life seems to us to have evaporated in the translation, 
while much of its coarseness and — we must even say 
it^ts vulgarity is retained. It furnishes however, 
we presume, a faithful portraiture of living mannois, 
and thence its chief interest. 

Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1833, by an 
American. 1 vol. 8vo. pp« 500. JVeas York : J. 
& J. Uarfrr. — Though given to the world without 
a name, it seems to be understood that Dr^ Jame» E, 
Dckay, of this city, ia the author of these Sketches. 
Wc arc quite nafe, wo tltlnk, in saying, tliai if the 



name were originally withheld from doubts as to the 
value, or the reception of the book, they will be 
effectually dissipated; for we have rarely aeeaa 
work better calculated to arrest and repay attention,' 
or more marked by sound judgment, careful obsenra- 
tion, and an independent tone of thought, in tha 
selection and diacussion of the various topici wkieli 
it embraces. The Turks ae a people are mlaiiresdy 
favoritea with the author — though he does not on 
that account overlook or underrate their deficiencies. 
On the other hand, he omits no opportunity of ax- 
pressing his contempt for the Greeks, and treats oar 
American enthusiasm in favor of these **deaeeBA. 
ants of Themistocles^ ss schoolboy raphaodias, dr 
at least as the offspring of schoolboy recollectione. 
We will not contest this point with him— content, aa 
we always are, in this '*bank note age," to find enthu. 
siasm on any subject unconnected with selC Tbia 
book will dissipate many popular errora ia regard to 
the habits and mannera of the Tarka. Foremost 
among these is the universally received opinion, that 
they are great chewers of opium, and that a apecial 
part of the city is assigned to coffeehouses, where 
the opium.eaters go to indulge their propensity. 
This our author positively contradicts, never baviag 
seen in Consuntinople, ha says, himself^ but one 
individual, and that was a Jaw, under the inflnenca 
of this drug. If it ever was a national vice, he adds, 
it baa wholly disappeared. Another common opinion 
is, that in Turkey the women are all cloaely seclu- 
ded. Yet see what . an eye witness te!la us : 

Every person who has been in Turkey, and is 
not afraid of speaking out his real sentiments, instead 
of timidly acquiescing in the loose reports of igaor. 
ant or prejudiced travellers who have preceded 
him, will agree with us when we state that women 
in Turkey actually enjoy more liberty than in the 
other countries ox Europe or in America. We do 
not speak of the higher classes, for we know noth-' 
ing about tbem,~alt bough our opportunities have been 
equal to thoee of most of our predecessors, and ia 
many cases superior. Wa allude to tke nuddling 
classes, by which alone every country ia to be jadg* 
ed, if judged fairiy or correctly. No stronger proof 
of the liberty they enjoy is necessary than the nu- 
merous partiea of ladiea which one maeta with in 
the environs of Constantinople, which excuraiona, 
from their frequency, appear to form almost the sola 
business of their lives. It is in fact a pleasant way 
of passing time, and resembles our own practice, 
except that it differs in its details. Instead of a for- 
mal card from Mrs. White to Mrs. Green and the 
Misses Green, the Turkish lady sends her servant 
to a friend, and asks her company to ride out to Bel. 
grade, or to an excursion on the Bosphorus. Instead 
of being bored to death like Mra. White, who bopaa 
half her dear friends will atay away, and between 
the grumbling of huaband and remissneas of servante, 
is in a feverish flutter for a week or fortnight, the Tur* 
kiah lady manaees the affair in a dififerent manner. 
The fair Fatimab orders provisions to be put up ibr 
a day's excursion, and leaving enough for her com- 
plaisant husband, steps into her *caik and calls upon 
her friend the lady Zaylilah. From thence the party 
proceed up the Golden Horn, or, breasting the Bos- 
phorus, select some lovely valley bordering upon 
that "ocean stream/* Here the friends spend the 
day^ surrounded by their household, and oontinu'ing 
their customary avocatiotts, while the young people 
are sporting under the shade of the lofty traea, and 
the party return home in the evening in high apirita, 
and with their health improved by exercise in the 
open air. It may be doabted whether our young 
women are equally benefitted by spending an even- 
ing -in a heated and crowded room, and vitiated at- 
mosphere ; but we fear the comparison may be 
thought Gothic. 

In Constantinople, and the same may be aaid of all 
Turkey, the women occupy the marketa, and fill the 
streets, and barricade the. bazars. Availing than^ 
selves of the general respect paid to their aex, they 
elbow their way through a crowd, ragardleaa of 
whom ihey may derange in their way ; and the do^ 
meatica do not scruple to act upon the principle of 
** peaceably if we can, forcibly if we nrast.** It haa 
moiie than once been our lot, in a crowded bazar, to 
recitivc a substantial punch in the side, and upon 
turrring round, discover that the nncourtrous 
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lutation proceeded froni the feir hand of eome 
Tarkiah servant woman, whose path we had uncon- 
seioasly impeded. They never address a stranger, 
nor reply to a casual observation. In perambulating 
the basars with two American children, I have been, 
however, frequently accosted by the Turkish wo. 
men, and their inquiries and observations were made 
with the most perfect freedom and simplicity. These 
fa^its are mentioned to show the unrestrained liberty 
enjoyed by the Turkish women ; and we are assur- 
edi by persons whose long residence and perfect 
familiarity with *many Turlush families here entitle 
them to full credit^ that the class of discreet and 
sennble husbands maliciously termed henpecked is 
as Humorous in Turkey as in any other part of the 
flobe« 

For truth, honesty and fidelity, the Turk has, on 

the showing of this writftr, no superior ; and urbanity 

of deportment, even towards Christian dogs, he never 

found wanting. On the contrary, he cites various 

instanees where, among the soldiers as well. as the 

people, he met with the most obliging treatment. — 

There is to be sure among them a great indilTerence 

ta human life — ^but not more, we apprehend, than in 

Spain or Italy— whilst their kindness to the brute 

creation is proverbial. Take for example these 

instances : 

I have, however, already had opportunities of 
witnessing the kindness universally manifested by 
the Turks towards the brute creation. It ie not an 
uncommon thing to see open boats in the Golden 
Horn loaded with grain, and literally covered with 
flocks of ringdoves feeding undisturbed. Besides 
these water-birds, there are others, which are con. 
Btantly on the wing, and hence termed by the Turks 
Yeii^toeii, which the Franks have translated into 
"ames damn^es,** in allusion to their perpetual rest- 

lessness. [A species of Pedicepe.] 

* » « » » 

There is one little circumstance connected with 
these tombstones which displays an amiable trait of 
character. On the upper comer of each stone are 
two small cavities, which are usually filled with wa. 
ter. The intention of this is to supply a drink to the 
thirsty birds, and indeed to invite them to take up 
their residence in the neighborhood, and by their 
■ong to give additional cheerfulness to the spot. It 
is not, however, exclusively an Armenian practice, 
for the Turks and other orientals have the same 
custom. 

Turkish ignorance, or rather unskilfulness in me- 

chanics, is quite extraordinary. ** I d# not think,** 

eays our traveller, (p. 1£3) <* 1 ever saw a straight 

wall, a level floor, or a true perpendicular, in any 

house during my residence in Turkey.** Yet with 

all this, they construct works both ingenious and 

gigantic. That described in the annexed extract, 

—as a means of passing water over a deep ravine, 

without incurring the expense of a vast aqueduct, 

and In the absence of pipes, (which they have not 

the skill to make,) capable of sustaining the pressure 

of a great head of water — is very striking. 

Where a valley of great extent is to be crossed, 
the Turks have resorted to an ingenious contrivance, 
which I have nowhere seen clearly described, but 
which, from its simplicity and value, merits a more 
particular notice. From the want of sufficient me- 
chanical ekill to manufacture water-pipes strong 
enough to bear the weight of a large column of 
water, they adopted the following plan : In the di 
roction of the propoeed water.channel, a number of 
square pillars are erected at certain short intervals. 
They are about five feet square, constructed of stone, 
and, slightly resembling pyramids, taper to the sum. 
mit.. They vary in height, according to the necessi. 
ties of the case, from ten to fifty feet, and in some 
instances are even higher. 

They form a striking peculiarity in Turkish scene- 
ry, and it was some time before the principle upon 
which they were constructed was apparent. The 
water leaves the brow of a hill, and descending in 
eanhem pipes rises in leaden or eathem ones, up 
one side of this pillar, to its former level, which 
must.be, of course, the summit of the pillar, or 9ooU 
erey, as it is called by the Turks.* The water is 
here discharged into a stone basin as large as ike 
top of the sooleray, and is discharged by another 
pipe, which descends along the opposite side of the 

* This word iii from the Turkish seetereysoe, 
which means the levelling of the water, and express- 
M very well the ohiect of the sooteray. 



I pillar, enters the ground, advances to the next soote- 
ray, which it ascends and descends in the same man- 
and in this way the level of the water may be 



ner 

preserved for many miles over large ravines or plains, 
where an acqueduct would be, from its expensive, 
ness, manifestly out of the question. In the city of 
Constantinople, the old ruinous acqueduct of Valene, 
which no longer conducts water in the usual man. 
ner, is converted into a series of sooterays, and per. 
mits one to examine tbeir structure in detail. The 
stone basin on the summit is covered with an 
iron plate, to prevent the birds from injuring the 
water. This is connected by a hinge, and, upon lifu 
ing it up, the basin is foimd to be divided into two 
parte by a stone partition. Several holes are made 
in this partition near its upper edge. The water 
from the ascending pipe is allowed by this means to 
settle its foreign impunities, and the surface water, 
which is of course the most pure, flows through 
these apertures into the adjoining compartment, from 
whence it descends, and is carried to the next soote 
ray, where the same process is repeated. A num. 
her of projecting stones on the side facilitate the as- 
cent of the person who has the charge of these 
sooteraya, and whose business it is to remove the 
deposits firom the water in the stone basins. 

This ingenious hydraulic arrangement seems to 
possess advantages which might recommend its 
adoption elsewhere. As the pressure is thus divid- 
ed among this series of syphons, the necessity for 
having veij strong and costly pipes is obviated. As 
they are from three to five hundred yards apart, 
the cost is probably much less than by any plan which 
could be devised, where, in addition to the cost of a 
canal or series of pipes, we should be compelled to 
raise it again by the expensive agency of steam or 
some other costly apparatus. The frequent exposure 
of the water to air and li^ht at the summit of these 
sooterays is another very important advanuge which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon ; as it is now 
well known that nothing tends more to purify water 
than the presence of these two agents. The ar. 
rangement likewise of the basins on the top of the 
pillars is wsll adapted for getting rid of much of the 
matters deposited from turbid waters. Lastly, to 
the descending pipe a small cock is attached near 
the ground, by which the flocks and herds of the 
adjoining villages and fields are furnished at all 
times with a copious supply of water. 

On the heights of Pera there is a large reservoir, 
300 feet square, built of the most solid and substan. 
tial masonry ; from this reservoir the water is dis. 
tributed through the suburbs of Fundukli, Pera, Ga- 
lata, and Cassim Pacha. 

After a deliberate survey of the various hydrau- 
lie contrivances for supplying Constantinople with 
water, one is at a loss to know which to admire most, 
the native good sense which pointed out the necessi- 
ty and importanoe of furnishing the capital and its 
suburbs with pure and wholesome water, the inge 
nuity displayed in conquering almost invincible ob 
stacles, or that wise and liberal economy which con 
sidered no expense too enormous, no sacrifice too 
great in comparison with the health and comfort of 
the people. The various water-courses about Con- 
stantinople must exceed fifty miles in length, and 
the expenses of the various reservoirs and aqueducts 
could not have been less than fifty millions of dol 
lars. With a single remark we shall conclude our 
remarka on this subject. The city of New York, 
with a population of more than 300,000 inhabitants, 
has been deliberating for years over the question— 
whether it is expedient to spend two millions of dol 
lars for the purpose of introducing a copious supply 
of pure und wholesome water. 

The numerous and expensive expedients adopted 
of insuring a supply of water to Gonetantinople, are 
indeed worthy of all admiration, and at a humble 
distance, of all imitation in New York. It will sur 
prize our readers, we apprehend — it certainly did 
us^to learn that there are 1300 primary public 
schools in Constantinople, in which reading and 
writing are taught, and the Koran is read and ex- 
plained. From the fact that in those schools visited 
by him no girls were present, our author drew the 
conclusion that reading and writing are not in Turkey 
deemed indispensable to females. 

Much information that cannot be otherwise than 
useful, is collected in the chapter which treats of the 
commerce of the Black Sea. The advantdges that 
Americans may derive from it are thus set forth : 

The Anstrions are and willconiinue to be our most 
active rivals. An American is surprized upon en- 
tenkigthe Mediterranean to find that a flag imknown 



to him is flying at the maathead af tliiMMt every third 
vessel he may happen to fall in with. He is lold il 
is the Austrian flag ; and the key to the woitder ie 
the extent of her Italian possessions. Under her 
flag the ancient enterprise of Venice has received 
new life, and her canvass whitens tvety sea. Th^ 
carrying-trade is chiefly in their hands, and is con- 
sidered as exceedingly profitable. They have been 
on thorns ever since our treaty has been in agitation, 
as they seemed to anticipate that Anierican veseeU 
would monopolize the whole business. Althoogk 
the cost of navigating an Austrian vessel is lese 
than one of our own, yet this would, we apprehend, 
be more than counterbalanced by our superior sailing 
and quicker despatch. The Austrian veseele torn 
usually polacre brigs of 150 to 400 tons. DeeinMia- 
of informing myself personally of the advantafee 
which they are supposed to possess over our own 
ships, I visited one which had recently been buUt 
at Trieste, and said to be the finest that had ever 
been launched from that port. She was of the bur. 
then of 400 tons, had cost when complete tSOfOOO, 
was navigated by eighteen men. In the summer 
months she enly requires sixteen men. Their 
wages vary from 98 to 910 per month, and her annual 
insurance is ilOOO. The men are furnished with 
excellent provisions, and the captain informed me 
that he could get no sailors, unless he furnished 
them with as good food as he required for himself. 
This vessel makes two voyages annually between 
Odessa and Trieate, which is considered about the 
average, although three and even four have been 
made ; but this is acknowledged to be of very rare 
occurrence. Much of the length of these voyages 
must depend en the facilities anorded for making up 
a cargo, but we have been informed by competent 
authority, that even allowing for the unavoidable de- 
lays at the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, forty days 
would be an ample allowance for the passage be- 
tween Trieste and Odessa. This would give four 
complete voyages, but as the Austrians cemmonly 
make but two, each trip must consume more than 
ninety days. Our own vessels, we are inclined to 
believe, taking the whole year round, would make 
a complete voyage every two months, provided there 
was no unusual detention on account of the carge* 
From these facts our ship-owners may judge for 
themselves of the rivalry to be anticipated from Aus- 
trian vessels. 

Whether however, afler reading the annexed pas- 

sage, our thorough pobtical economists will think 

the Doctor a sound judge in matters of commercial 

intercourse, we somewhat doubt ; yet his facts an 

facts •• for a* that.** 

We do not profess to be versed in the metaphysics 
of commerce, and indeed have given up the idea of 
ever being made to comprehend its intricacies, when 
we were instructed that it was far more beneficiaf to 
pay a foreigner six cents for an article, than to pur- 
chase it from a neighbor and fellow citizen at the 
same price, or who will take something from us which 
will be an equivalent. The advocates for free-trade 
will find a beautiful example of its operation in Tur- 
key. The duties, as we have aaid are almoet nomi- 
nal ; and, as a consequence, domestic industry is at a 
sUnd. England furnishes them with cloths,. rat-traps 
and penknives; France with caps, confectioneries, 
and shoes ; while Russia obligingly fumiahes them 
with bread. 

Thb Last Man ; vx. Mas. Pekct Byshb Shillbv. 
3^ vols. Philadelphia, Carby, Lea &, BLanchahd. — 
*The Modem Prometheus,* by the same female 
hand, — strange, that a female should have such a 
taste as this and the former work indicate ! — will 
prepare all readers for the tales of horror, desolation, 
and wo, wrought up with considerable talent, which 
this work presents. It is the history of the earth 
depopulated by a pestilence, and leaving only a sin. 
gle survivor. It is quite as horrible as can be desired. 

Okan tub Outcast ; or a Season in Nbw York. 
3 vols. Peabody &. Co. — These volumes purport to 
be a description of a ponion of society in New York, 
which " arrogates to itself the title of * good.' *■ We 
do not know any portion of society which does 
<• arrogate** this litle ; nor, if that occasionally, and 
by no means skilfully, touched in these pages, be 
that portion, have we any grcnt curiosity to know it. 
There is, hovvevor, little spnoo comparatively de* 
voted to this topic, the work bring made up princi. 
pally of a srries of most improbable adventures and 
incidents. There is some talent disployed la th« 
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vtyle, and a respect for sound principles inculcated 
in the sentiments of the writer ; but as a picture of 
New Yorkaociety of any sort, or at any time--ihe 
book is a failure. 

TlUNSATLANTlC SkKTCHCS, COMfRIsmO SCKNBS IN 

Noarii AND South America and tuc Wcst Inoibs, 

by Captain J. E. AuiZANDBa, PkUaMphUy Kby & 

BiODLB. — ^The author of this thick royal octavo has 

certainly shown himself a very active, industrious 

personage to travel through a hemisphere and write 

sveh a book in a twelvemonth. His researches, as 

may be readily believed, are not very deep ; but he is 

a good-hnmored, rattling, cosmopolittsA character, 

who whisks over half our little planet as unceremo. 

niottsty as if, instead of voyageing among nations, 

' atatea and em|>ires, he were taking an afternoon trot 

on the Third avenue. 

We have marked a few extracts relating to that 

inexhauatible subject, about which, in what Captain 

Hamilton calls our greedy and inexhaustible national 

vanity, Americans never tire of hearing— -ourselves. 

Thii first relates to our army, a post of which near 

If ew Orleans, was visited by Capt. Alexander : 

The officers were very sensible and gentlemanly, 
but their manner was more reserved than is usual 
among onr people ; and though we were near a scene 
of (to them) great exultation, the defeat of some 
thousands of our Peninsular heroes by entrenched 
American riflemen, yet they made not the slightest 
allusion to it ; and there was no vain boasting on 
their part, but a delicate reserve, when I introduced 
the subject, and expressed a wish to visit the un- 
Ibrtonate field 

. The uniform of the officers and men was a blue 
ooatee with white buttons, lace on the cuff and col. 
lar, and wings on the shoulders ; the men sn duty 
were not particularly well eet up, hut the Amerieane 
in general hate a lounging atr about them. The 
bari^ck-rooms were clean, end the kits neatly ar. 
ranged ; but I was surprised to see that, in the hot 
elimate of Louisiana, the American soldiers slept 
two in a bed. Their bed-sunds were wooden 
Ifamcsi which could eaaily be taken to pieces, and 
had upper and lower berths. There are no iron bed- 
steads yet in the States, and consequently their men 
are far from being so comfortable as ours in this re. 
speet. In the barrack-square I observed the punish. 
ment of hard labor with a clog and chain attached 
to the foot of the culprit ; and I understand that flog, 
ging and solitary confinement was often resorted to, 
though free and independent American soldiers be. 
ing flogged seemed rather strange, but there are few 
genuine Amerieane in the army. 

Speaking elsewhere of the army, the Captain com. 
ments upon the inadequate pay of non-commissioned 
officers, on whom he insists the efficiency of a corps 
chiefly depends. 

Speaking of the backwoods, he says : 

Let the youth who ia full of himself, who is con. 
eeited with the flattery of female friends, uplifted 
tn his own estimation, make a tour in the backwoods 
of America, it will soon cure him of his empty pre- 
tensions. Affectation is unknown there, and he will 
soon acquire a natural manner of acting and 
thinking. 
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Latcr Snix.— The Napoleon arrived yesterday 
afternoon from Liverpool. We have our regular 
London files to 35th ult. inclusive. 

The Portuguese question is the main one now.— 
Bourmont, it would seem, was bent upon making an 
attanipt to regain Lisbon. He hsd been sending off 
his troops by detachments in the direction of Coim. 
bra several days, before he fairiy raised the siege of 
Oporto, and in that way had evidently stolen a march 
upon his opponents. His force, after the junction 
oflTectod with Mallellos and the Duke of Cadaval, 
woold exeeed considerably in numbers any that Villa 
Flor (the Duke of Terceira) could oppose to him. — 
0onna Maria had not been officially recognized by 
either France or England. The former hesitated, it 
is said, until it could obtain the promise of commer- 
«ial tfflmvnitiea in Portugal equal to those of En* 



gland; — ^the latter because of the distrust— enter, 
tained in a special degree by the Lord Chancellor'— 
of Don Pedro. Lord Wm. Russell waa, however, 
acting avowedly at Lisbon in concert with Don Pedro 
and the Marquis Palmella, Don Pedro having openly 
assumed the Regency in the name of his daughter, 
and thus revoked the commisdon previously given 
to the Duke of Palmella. 

The Paris papers view this aa disgracing M. Pal. 
mella. 

In France all seemed quiet. The imprisoned Min- 
isters of Charles X. were, it was said, about to be 
transferred from Ham to Blaye, the recent place of 
detention of the Duchess of Berri. King Philip was 
about visiting the sea coast, and at Dieppe was to 
give a succession of naval and other fetes. 

The existence of a treaty between Russia and Tur- 
key was sdmitted by Lord Palmerston in the House 
of Commons in reply to some question put to him ; 
but ci its nature, he was, he said, wholly uninformed. 
We refer our readers to the report of what took 
place on t^at occasion. 

The first session of the first Reformed British Par- 
liament would, it was understood, be closed by the 
King in person on Thursday 39th August. It has been 
a very long, and certainly an imporunt one — though 
we infer from the tenor of the papers, by no means sa- 
tisfactory on the whole to the nation. Three impor. 
tant acts, however, it had passed : that for the eman. 
cipation of slaves in the colonies ; that renewing the 
charter of the Bank, and that renewing, with most es- 
hernial modifications, the E^t India Company's char- 
ter. So completely were the members tired out by 
the length of the session, or so completely did the 
love of grouse shooting (which commences on the 
13th of August) prevail over the sense of legislative 
obligation, that the most prominent measures were, 
according to the Spectator, decided by ** about forty 
Peers, and about twice as many Commoners.** 

So flagrant was this abuse, that during the discus. 

sion of an important clause in the Bank charter bill. 

Sir John Wrottesley took occasion to make the fol. 

lowing remarks respecting the small attendance of 

members in the House : 

That clause was so important, that he was impress, 
ed with a feeling of awe upon it, seeing the state in 
which the flouse then was. That Parliament had 
been elected under the impression xh^tfUlmonopoliee 
ehould ceaee. By looking at the public papery he 
found that 300 oat of the 658 membere were pledged 
at the huetinge to vote for the repeal of ailmonopoliee^ 
pmre particularly the Bank and Eaet India ; yet now^ 
when they were diecueeing one of the moot important 
ofallf there were net above fijty membere preoent. 

The clause passed by a minority of 49 to 16 ! 

Spain aeems to be again in suspense by reaaon of 

the renewed illness of the King. It is now rumored 

that Zea Bermudez, who has complete ascendancy in 

the ministry, is playing into the hands of Don Carlos, 

and that the pretensions of that prince in opposition 

to those of the Infanu will, in the event of the King's 

death, be sustained by that minister. 

We understand that it is decided that (^ueen Don. 
na Maria is to embark at Havre, where Admiral Na. 
pier, in the John IV., will come to receive her. She 
is to leave Paris on Monday next, and orders have 
been already sent to Havre to prepare lodgings for 
forty persons, of whom her suite will consist. Her 
Miyesty will be accompanied by the Duchess of Bar. 
ganza and the Marquis of Louie. It is also said that 
a French Minister Ple^iipotentiary will go with the 
young Queen, who will be formally acknowledged by 
the French Government immediately upon her arri. 
val at Lisbon. Ruifiours are abroad of the disgrace 
of the Marquis of Palmells, which it is said, are con. 
firmed by a courier from Spain. 

[From GalignanVe Meeoenger,] 
** A report** says the Courrier Erancaie, "is current 
that the projected marriage between the Duke de 
Nemours and Donna Maria will not ^kc place, be. 
cause the Queen has openly, declared her attachment 
for Duke Eugene de Leuchtemborg, brother of hdr 
august mother-in.Iaw, and that he alone shall be her 
husband. The Duke de Leuchtemberg is the son of 



Eugene Beanhamois, his sister is thi wife of Don 
Pedro. 

The Moniteur Algerien baa the following para. 
graph :— 

" News has just been received here of the ukuif 
of the towns of Monsuganem, by the tfoopa frona 
the division of Oran. We are ftot yet kcqaaintad 
with the details of this brilliant aflair, m Which tka 
marine had a great share.' 

CoNSTANTiNorLB, JuLT 35. — ^Whtt was so^e timo 
ago a mere report is now an undottbted fact.^ Tho 
Porte has concluded an ofiensive and defiwiiivo aU 
liance with Russia, which is still ke|kt secret, ud of 
the contents of which only so much has transpired, 
that Russia engages to afford every aftaistance aisked 
for by the Porte, and that the latter engages, in *i^ 
Russia should be st war with any po^er whateioK 
to treat that power as an enemy ; farther, that R^ 
sis' renounces the payment of the expensdbof the late 
expedition, estimated at ten millions of t\ibles, and 
that the duration of the treaty is fixed for eight years ; 
that this treaty is as advantageous to the Porte, as it 
greatly strengthens the power of Russia, allraita of 
of no doubt. In particular nothing can be better 
adapted to defeat the ambitious plans of Mebamet 
Ali, should he entertain any such, as has been con- 
jectured. ^ ^ 

The Porte issued a few daya ago a new eoin^. 
the real value of which is much greater inproportita 
to the nominal value than all the coin of the sama 
deseription before issued. It is difficult to imsgino 
how this it possible in the dilapidated sute of the 
Turkish finances ; but perhaps report has exagerated 
on this point. 

The capital enjoys profound tranquility, and trade 
and commerce aoem to revive. 

The accounts from Greece are favorable. — [Al. 
Igemeine Zeitung, Aug. 16.] 

The National^ after some observations on the iou 
portance of an offensive and defensive alliance be. 
tween Russia and Turkey in pursuance of which 
the latter Power would be compelled to close iu 
ports against any nation with which the former may 
go to war, argues that the only remedy for the evil 
is for F^nce to form an equally close alliance with 
filgypt, which it strongly advises being at once dona, 
if, indeed, it be not already too late, and if the sue. 
cess Mehemet Ali has obtained, without the assis. 
tance of France, do not induce him to consider her 
friendship as now useless to him* 

[JFVom the AtheneiumA 

Letters have been received from Kichard Lander, 
dated 8th May, from Fernando Po, where he had 
been obliged to go for the recovery of his health.— 
He had been seriously ill, but was so far recover<t 
ed, that he intended to return in the Albert 
man.of.war, in a day or two, to the brig at the month 
of the Niger, where it had been arranged that the 
steamboats from the interior should meet him. Tho 
steamboats had been detained up the river for want 
of water. 

Colonel Nicholls, the ^vemor of Fernando Po, 
had kindly furnished him with a supply of wine and 
medicines for the invalids. Lander expected to bo 
in England in September or October. 

Durinff the first month, not less than twenty deaths 
Occurred among the persons composing the expedi. 
tion : in the second, five. Of the ofiicers only three 
remained alive, namely, Messrs. Lard and Lander 
and Lieutenant Allen. 

London, Auo. 34. — We have received the French 
papers of Wednesday, 33d, with a letter from oar 
correspondent of the same date. 

Paiis, Auo. 31. 

The approaching birth.day of the Dake of Bor. 
deaux, on which, according to the ancient usages 
relative to the King of France, he will attain his ma. 
jority, ia, it appears, to be a grand day for the legiti. 
matists ; all the young heroes of the party, except 
those who are with Gen. Bourmont, are to make a 
pilgrimage to Prague, to pay their homage to their 
Sovereign ; but as they apprehended that the police 
may not approve of so formidable an army marching 
through the country, they are to go in separate de. 
tachments of twos and threes, and only snow them, 
selves in their might after their arrival at Prague^-* 
One little circumstance is a serious annoyance 
to them. The Marquis de Pasteret, who still oon. 
siders himself Chancellor of France dejure, waa to 
have headed the party at Prague, and drawn up aa 
official act of the majority, oath of allegiaoce, Ac. 
but it appears that the Noble Marquis has been re. 
fused a passport, and must either go by stealth or not 
at all. 

All the absolutists are highly indignant at the pub- 
lication of the Portugueae intercepted letters. 



ADVOCATE OF INTSRNAI4 IMPROTEJUENTS* 




Tb« Roma Cashelie priMthood in India excMds 
ia number th« ministers ef the Protestant Chareh, in 
the protrartiAn of about 300 to I ; and the population 
of each persuasion dUTers in an equal ratio. 

The Lord Chtncellor is much opposed to general 
abolition of nneeureif which would do away with the 
appointment he holds as keeper of the King's con- 
stftsaee.— {figaro in London.] 

Tremendouo Fall of LSmootone'elifat Marcrooe, — 
On Thursday, the 34th of July, an immense avalanche 
of the lofty cliff at Marcross, in this dounty, took 
place, and it io calculated that 300,000 tons of lime, 
•tone rock were precipitated upon the beach. It has 
unfortunately occurred very near one of the newly. 
erected lig ht.housf s, and though there is no immedi. 
ate danger, yet, when what LeUnd so aptly calls 
**tlie rages of Severn** i re considered, there is no 
ealeuiating how soon tnese substantial and solid fab. 
rics might be undermined. A large party from Cow. 
bridge and its vicinity had been spending the day on 
the Marcross rocks, and some of the party (of the 
£unilies of the Rev^ Robert Knight and T. Basset, 
Esq, of Welch St. Donais) had only left the spot a few 
minutes before the (all took place.— {Merthyr Guar- 
dian.] 

A Freash paper mentiois that the public library at 
Caea has lately been eariohed by several valuable 
volumes not less carious than remarkable for the 
beauty of the writing. They are presents sent from 
KaribalandCoromandel, by Messrs. Firmin and Hip. 
polite Joyau, They are written upon lamina of the 
palm tree, called in the eountry aules, and contain 
dramatic poetry and eastern tales, in Tamoul, one of 
the principal languages in the south of Hindustan.— 
M. Joyau, sen. has also deposited at the Museum, in 
the names of his sons, a number of rare shells, but 
a still greater quantity have been lost by a singular 
accident. When the boat which brought this value. 
Ue addition to the science of conchology from Ceylon 
to Karibal left, the cholera had just broken oat, and 
the sailors attributing the diseaee to the infection ari. 
sing from the dead &h in the shells, they were all 
thrown back into the sea. Messrs. Joyau, however, 
)M>pe to repair this loss, though it will be attended 
with eonaiderable difficulty. 

A Terrific Sea Montier,^-A boat belonging to Mr. 
Catt brought on shore at i9eaford, a few days ago, a 
fish of an extraordinary kind. Its fins resembled the 
arm and hands (with finger nails) of a human being, 
and it had two protuberances or sort of pockets on 
each breast, which were filled with small fish. — 
When taken from the net, it followed the fishermen 
round the boat ; and in order to get rid of ** so ugly 
a customer," they procured weapons and despatched 
it forthwith..-[Brighton 6ai.] 

This strange mannered monster, that ** walks erect 

aad looks to Heaven,** must surely be a descendant 

of ShakspearO's Caliban, or of the nondescript sailor 

nentioned by Aboulfoaris, in the Eastern tale. He 

might, if taken alive and properly conciliated, have 

ntade a capiul mate of a Nantucket smack cruising 

after the Sea Serpent. 

The Deoiroying Engine. — Sir Thomas Urquhart 
tells us that John Napier, the father of the first Lord, 
aad the inventor of the logarithms, had invented a 
destroying engine that would clear a space a mile 
in extent each way oi the enemy ; in other words, of 
30,000 Turks without the loss of a Christain. But 
on being requested by his friends ia his last illness, 
to reveal the contrivance, he replied. *• That if he 
could lessen the means already existing for the des. 
truetionofman, he would with all his might apply 
himself to the purpose, but that they should never 
by his means be increased." He died 1617..^ 
iShtrp^s Peerage, just published.] 

Six Children at one BtrtA.— On the 30th Decern, 
bar, 1831, the wife of Demian Floson, in the village 
•f Dropin, in Bessarabia*, was delivered of six 
daughters, all living, and onlv a little smaller than 
the usual size of children at birth, with the excep. 
tion of the last, which was much the least. The 
SMther was not quite twenty years of age, and of a 
strong constitution. The whole six children lived 
long enough to be baptized, but died on Uie evening 
of the da^ of their birth. The mother subsequently 
auffered indisposition, bat got quite well. — [Gazette 
Madicale.] 

William Hepplewhite, an apprentice on board the 
ladiia, bekmgmg to Shields, last year purchased and 
old clothes chest for 3s., which on bemg examined 
by the Custom house officers in Cork, where the 
vaoeel is now delivering a cargo, was discovered to 
have a folae bottom, under which were found upwards 
of jC9000<-~[Durfaam Chronicle.] 



SUMMARY. 



DopHel Webster has accepted, as we learn firom the 
National Gazette of yesterday^ an invitation from the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, to deliver an ad- 
dress before that body in the last week of Novem. 
her next. 

ArrOINTMBNT BY THS PRKSIDBNT. 

R. B, Taney, Esq. was yesterday appointed Secre. 
tary of the Treasury of the United Sutes. On ac* 
cepting this appoimment, Mr. Taney resigned the 
office of Attorney.General. — [Globe, of yesterday.] 

We have before us a copy of the specification oi 
the materials and meAanical execution of the pro. 
posed new Custom House in this city. The buil. 
ding is to be 177 feet long, and 89 feet wide ; and 
its form and order of the building to be similar to 
that of the Parthenon at Athens. It is to stand on a 
basement story, ascended by nineteen steps from 
Wall atreet and six steps on Pine street. There are 
to be eight Grecian done columns at each front, and 
fifeen columns snd ants on each side attached to the 
walls. There is also to be a second row of six 
smaller columns back of and parallell with those of 
the main firont, leaving a space of ten feet between 
the two rows ; and nine feet between the inner row 
and the from wall of the building. Back of the two 
extreme columns of the iimer row there are to be 
two ante, and aix antas attached to the walls of the 
rear front, leaving a space of eight feet and a half 
between the columns and ante. There will thus be 
twenty.four outside columns, five feet eight inches 
diameter at the bottom, and thirty.two feet high, in. 
eluding the capital, and eighteen ante on the two 
aides, of the same height, five feet wider and 
three feet nine inches projection from the walls.— 
The six inner columns of the main front will be 
four feet eight inches diameter at bottom, and the 
anttf to correspond. The building is to be two 
stories high, except the great business hall part of 
which is to be vaulted aspiigh as the roof will permit 
and its centre finished with a dome sixty-two feet in 
diameter. This hall will occupy the centre of the 
building, and will be one hundred and fifteen feet 
long, leaving a small vestibule at each end to enter 
from. It is to be seventy.8even feet wide in the cen- 
tre part, which is a circle of seventy.feet diameter, 
with the length and breadth of the room extending 
beyond its circumference to these dimensions ; and 
the four parts so extended beyond the circle are 
thirty-three and a half feet wide, leaving six rooms 
and three circular staircases in the four comers, 
the two largest rooms to he twemy.four by twenty, 
one feet each, besides a square staircase in the rear, 
and three vaults for papers at the two ends of each 
vestibule. The same division of the room is made 
in the second story. Nearly the samenumber, sliape, 
and size of rooms are had in the basement, as above 
in the other stories, leaving all the area of the same 
shape and size as the great hall immediately about it ; 
with the addition of sixteen fluted doric columns to 
support the vaulting and the pavement under the 
dem^ of the great hall.-^[Evening Post.] 

17. i9. ShipSt. Louie^Tho following is a list of offi. 
cers attached to this vessel, which went to sea yester. 
day afternoon. 

Commander — ^Thomas Moore Newell, £«q* 

Lieutenants — 1st, Wm. S. Harris; 3d, Wm. C. 
Wetmore; 3d, Samuel Mercer ; 4th, Oscar Bidlus ; 
5th, Richard H. Morris. 

Surgeon— John Wiley. 

Acting Sailing Master— -J. Wentworth Cox. 

Purser — Francis G. McCauley. 

Assistant Surgeon— Euclid Borland. 

Midshipmen— Thomas W.Melrille, John G.Todd, 
N. E. Lane, James W. Revere, Wm. W. Smith, T. 
A. M. Craven, £. C. Ward Jr., Thomas M. Mix, John 
N. Maffit, Samuel Garrison, Charles ElPiot, James 
A. Doyle, M. Hont, Jr., F. Oal^es, W. E. Newton, 
J. B. Duncan. 

School Maater— Felix Giendicella 

Gunner— Francis Gardener. 

Boatswain— John Ferris. 

Sail Maker — Thomas J. Boyce. 

Purser's Steward — A. O. Whelpley. 

OvsTBa Stands. — ^In New Orleans these indis. 
pensable contributors to good living are, it seems, 
made a source of municipal revenue. The Mercan. 
tile Advertiser of 5th inst. gives the namea of twenty, 
one let at rates varying from $180 to 0900, producing 
an aggregate revenue of 09455. 

Extract of a letter dated Apalachicola, AugSSth 
1833.— "Thinking it may be a matter of some in. 
terest to your eastern friends, shipping in this direc 
tioo, to fully understand the facilities of transpor. 
ting all luada of goods from this port to tho interior, U 



I am thaa particular. At present we have fivo 
steamboats which run eonstantly between this place 
aud Columbus, Geo. affi>rding an opportunity to for- 
ward with cheapness and despatch, goods to any 
part of the countr^r bordering on the Apalachicola 
Sl Chauhoochee nvera, and a very large business is 
now doing between this port and the interior. The 
Cotton crops are very abundant, and should the sea 
island contuiue good, as there is now every prospect 
of, the quality will be superior.** 

Natal Arekiteetwre, — A gentleman in this city, 
well known for his atuchment to science, and pa. 
tronage of tho useful arts, is building a sea schooner 
of about 200 tons, intended UP ply from this port» • 
on the plan* and under the^direction of Mr. Annesley. 
The model is allowed to be very elegant. As she 
now stands for planking, she presents a most singular 
and interesting appearance. Mr. Anne8ley*s sys. 
temmust, we think, eventually succeed, as hisves. 
sols are seaworthy to the last, may be made to any 
model, and possess qualities that are indestructiblo 
by ordinary wear and tear.— [Albany Daily Adv.] 

* The U. S. schooner Experiment was built upoa 
plan. 

[From th£ Norwalk OaxetU.] 
iNDiAifs.— Some of our heavy land.holdershava 
been alarmed during the past week by.the appearance 
among us of three Indians of the Moheg^ tribe, 
who came to lay claim to a tract of land hereabouts, 
upon the strength of tradition in the tribe, that they 
once owned a piece, which was not sold but leased to 
some persons of the name of Dixon and Townsead.— 
They further stated that the land was contiguous to, 
or embraced *• the Old Orchard," which has led to 
much speculation respecting the location of the Old 
Orchard, and who at present was the unfortanate 
possessor. After sauntering about two or three dqrib 
they disappeared, as wise probably as when they 
came. 

A fnend has handed us the following memorandum 
of the cost of such of the original township of Nor. 
walk as lay between Saugatuck and Five Mile 
Rivers, extending an Indian's day's walk into the 
country; 

From Norwalk river to Saugatuck river, and one 
day's walk into the country : — 8 fathoms wampum, € 
coats, 10 hatchets, 10 hoes, 10 knives, 10 scissors, 10 
penknives, 10 fathoms tobacco, 3 kettle8,6hams,about 
10 looking glasses. From Norwalk river to Five Mile 
river, and as far as an Indian can walk in a day in tho 
country : — 10 fathoms wampum, 3 hatchets, 3 hoes, 
and when the ships come* 6 glasses, 19 tobacco pipes, 
3 knives, 18 drillers, 10 needles. 

* Whether the 'ships' ever *came,' does not appear. 

The London Athensum states that Lander, tha 

African eiplorer, who has lost 95 of his party, was 

expected in Eqgland ia September or October, aad 

the letters from him are said to speak very con. 

fidently of the ultimate success of the commercial 

objects of the expedition. Nothing, however, in a 

mercantile peint of view, oould compensate, we 

should think, for such a foarful expenditure of human 

life as has already attended this wild ondertaking. 

Every succeeding expedition into this fatal country 

seems to be more disastrous than those which pr^. 

ceded it ; and though the cause of science has been 

in some degree promoted by recent discoveries, yet 

to what does this extension of our geographical 

knowledge amount, when the climate of the regioaa 

explored is so destructive to European coastitutioas, 

and the people that inhabit them so rude and bariia. 

rous, that while these considerations forbid the idea 

of commercial intercourse, the grati6cation of curi. 
osityis the only reward of the perils encountered*— 
It is one thing with Denon and Belioni to trace tha 
mouldering vestiges of civilization in those parts of tha 
same continent, where, as man once attained a high 
degree of refinement, he may again again assert the 
b#tter qualities of his race— and anodier to plunga ' 
among hordee of primitive barbarians, which Provir 
dence would almost seem to have placed in saph an 
inaccessible country for the verv purpose of shutting 
them out from the intrusion of the rest of the world. 
Yo% while it is lamentable to think of so many noUa 
and adventurous spirits— men that would give eoul 
ta any onterprise— lavishing energies that might 
be more usefully applied, in such a hopeless cause- 
one cannot withhold a foil and proud, though most 
regretfol tribute of admiratioB, to that andaaatad 
courage, that most indomitable ardor of enlerpriia, 
which urges these British adventaraia upoa a fota ao 
certain and to melinehoiy. * 
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ABtJSRlCAN RAILROAD JOURNAt/, ANH 



A «pot oil the fun waa leaii in this town yesterday, 

-for the finttime since the Spring. It probably en. 

Ltered on the sun on Wednesday, and will occupy 

ahenl a fortnight in crossing bis disc. It is quite 

small, and cannot be seen withont a telescope. 

Perhaps it may be remembered that the summer of 
1816' was one of the coldest ever experienced in 
Mew England; a seYere frost having occurred in 
ev9fy month, proving destructive to the hopes of the 
f gricttlturist, and ' causing as much loss as the em. 
^srgo and war.' This remarkable coldness was ge- 
xierally ascribed to the immense spots visible the 
whole summer on the sun, which were sufficiently 
iafge to be seen through a piece of blackened glass, 
Jtnd were ascertained to cover about one third of his 
surface. But how shall we account for the almost 
equal coldness of the snmmer of 1833 ? It cannot 
be ascribed to the same cause as that of 1816, as 
during the last four or five months we have not been 
al^le to perceive any spot, and the whole surface of 
the sun 1ms appeared, even when viewed through a 
■ powerful telescope, clear and serene. — [Newport 
Mercury.] 

The following eitract from " Smith's History of 
Canads,** would almost induce a belief that the aw. 
ful visitation of 183S was not the first appearance 
of cholera on this continent. The ouchor says: — 

** Early in the spring of this year a fever of the 
most malignant and epidemical kind broke out at 
Qnebee, and generally throughout the country. Ii 
wts called the purple fever, and so destructive was 
it, that thousands died in the course of a few days.** 

The discoloration^ and fatality of the disease, 
(vhidi oceurred in 1710) are two features strongly 
resembling Asiatic Cholera* 



FOUEIGlf INTELLIGENCE. 



By the Britannia, from Liverpool, we have our 

LfNiden files to IGih ult., and by the Poland, from 

Havre, we received on Saturday our Paris papers to 

the 17th ult. Such extracts as possess ordinary 

interest are annexed. The quarrel in Portugal is 

not yet settled, Pedro not being in force to move 

from Lisbon for the relief of Oporto, which wss still 

beleagured and elosely pressed by the Miguelites^-^ 

Of Miguel himself we have no tidmgs. 

The disturbances in parts of Switzerland were 
pacified by the energy of the Diet, without the inter. 
vention of foreign troops. 

Falmoittb, Aug. IS. — The Corsair yacht arrived 
here this niorning from Lisbon, which place she left 
'Ott the 1st inst. The following news will be interest, 
ing, . and will show the state of the public mind in 
the city. Don Pedro was publicly walking about 
with the greatest confidence, unarmed and unguard- 
ed, and was greeted with the warmest acclamations. 
A eireumstance occurr«d on his landing which made 
hinx n^ once popular with the people. When he was 
stepping from the barge on shore, some of the police 
endeavored to clear the way with their swords, when 
he called on them to put up their weapons, and tak. 
ing out hta own sword, flung it into the sea. About 
800 ^liee or militia had been raised for the. protee. 
tion of the city. The behavior of all classes was 
beyond all praise. 

The conduct of Don MigueriL police had excited 
in-great deal of sensation at Lisbon. It appears that 
the Dttc Cadora, with about 3000 police, after they 
Jha4:fl^d from Lisbon, retroated to Caldas, about 25 
miles north of Lisbon, and sacked the place for four 
hours, committing the greatest depredations on the 
pttHftm end property of the inhabitants. On the 31st 
July they were on the road to Luceria. 

A divisioii of Don Miguel's troops, about 1500, had 
forded the Tagus at Valoda, near Santerim, and a 
slaamer was sent up by Don Pedro to negotiate with 
them* It wss genenUy snppoeed that they would 
turn in iavor of the young Queen. 

l*he Corsair called ofiT Oporto on the 5th, but noth- 
> lag of importance had occurred since our last ad. 
licen* The Miguelites, however, continued to hnrass 
thedtyby continually firing on the town and at 
. all the boats which came within the range of their 
gnne. At Oporto they were anxiously expecting 
that the linee of Don Miguel would be broken by 
tronpe from Lisboo. No movement had taken place 
at Lieboa for that purpoee, and, in the present state 
•f aflhtfa, it does not appear likely that a sufficient 
Inree eonld be collected by Don Pedro. The con. 
tending foreee at Oporto must therefore fight it out. 

The. Domia Maria was cruizing off Oporto. 

' The Committee of the Parisian Association in (a* 
tov of the preaa have aent 9000 francs to the office! 



of the National, in aid of the payment of the fine to 
which that Journal was condemed on Saturday. 
The Central committee of the Association of the De- 
partments have remiued 500 francs for the same ob- 
ject. 

The Brussels papers state, that at Charterey, on 
the 8th August, 3jB pereons were drowned in a moat. 
This melancholy accident happened in consequence 
of a sudden irruption of water from an ancient aque. 
duet, which in less than two minutss rose above 70 
feet. 

PAais, Mat 13. — ^The Courier Francais gives the 
following as a communicated note : 

An Elnglish journal having announced that M. Anto- 
nio Carlos d' Andrada had arrived from Rio Janeiro, 
commissioned to invite Don Pedro to return to that 
city, where, it was said, a party was anxious to re. 
ceive him, we are authorised to declare this is a 
fiction, invented to divert Don Pedro from the Regen. 
cy of Portugal. Brazil is by no means desirous ot 
the return of this Prince, whoee abdication was volun. 
tary; and M. d' Andrada would never undertake a mis- 
sion to recall him, having himself been imprisoned, 
and afterwards exiled, by the arbitrary decree of Don 
Pedro,' when he dissolved the Constituent Assembly 
of Brazil, of which M. d'Andradawasoneofthemost 
distinguished Members. 

The Munich Gazefte expresses a hope that the Con. 
gress of Toeplitz will restore peace to the world, by 
setting bounds to the spread of constitutionaLopinions. 
After recapitulating the various agitations by which 
Europe has been disturbed in consequence of revo. 
lutions, it points out to the Sovereigns the three prin- 
cipal points which call for their attention and inter, 
ference ;— they are Portugal, Italy, and Spain. 

PaussxA. 

A letter of the 1st inst. irom Berlin,' gives the fol. 
lowing as the principle questions to be discused at the 
interview between the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia :-^l. The means of controlling the 
Constitutional Chambers of Germany without expos, 
ing the country to a revolution. — ^2. The censorship 
and freedom of the pross. — ^3. The Universities : — 
4. A treaty on the commerce and custom duties of 
Prussia.— -5. The occupation of Frankfort, and the 
number of troops that Austria and Prussia are to 
send as their contingents, without exciting jealousy 
on either side. — The question of Belgium, so far it 
relates to Luxembourg and the Germanic Confedera. 
tion« — 7. The question of Poland — but, as Russia 
is a party interested in this, it is said that Count Or. 
leff, on his return from Constantinople, will be sent 
to Tcsplitz to treat with the two monarchs. 

To this series is to be added, whatever the Berlin 
and Hamburgh papers may say, that the Portuguese 
question and the traaty to be formed between Aus- 
tria and Prussia for opposing on the one hand, the 
Anglo Galilean alliance, and on the other, to guard 
against the Russian Cabinet, which, notwithstanding 
the harmony that at present subsists between the 
Courts of St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and Berlin, gives 
umbrage to the other two Cabinets. On sevenl of 
the above questions the King and Emperor entirely 
accord ; these are those which relate, to the Con- 
stitutional Chambers, to Luxembourg, and Poland, 
but they are not so with regard to the Universities, 
to the Customs, or the occupation of Frankfort ; and 
it is in consequence of tne difficulties which arise 
out of these latter questictis that the interview has 
been agreed upon. 

Charles X., it is said, has addressed a letter to the 
Sovereigns assembled at Toeplitz, expressing his 
surprise at not having been called to the Conferonce 
about to be held in that town. He declares that the 
difference which have occurred between him and his 
subjects have not made him lose his right of being 
a member of the Holy Alliance, in conjunction with 
the Sovereigns^ his former allies. The abdication 
which he signed with his son, in favor of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, not having been accepted by France, 
ought to be considered as null and void. He conse. 
quently claims the full execution of the guarantees 
stipulated by the treaty of 1815. — [Temps.] 

The Frankfort Journal gives the following extract 
of a letter of the 30th ult. from St. Petersburgh : — 

" Several . foreign jou reals have lately talked of a 
jouraey of the Emperor in foreign stales, upon po. 
litical affairs of the highest importance, but we be* 
lieve that we can confidently assert that there ie no 
foundation for these reports, and that his Majesty 
will not quit his own diminions.** 

Sfain. 
Maorio, August 3.--«* The King is still in a 
suffering sute, although rather better. For three 
days he kept his bed, but yesterday he was able to 
sit up. The Government has reeeived intelligence' 
of Don Carlos having placed himself at the head of 



Don Miguers staff. An autograph letter complain* 
ing of this act had been addressed by King Ferdi- 
nand to his nephew. This letter has only revived 
the misunderstanding that has existed between our 
Goverament and that o/ Don Miguel, and a rupture 
between the two Goverements appears to be inevit 
able. In fact, by a second note sent off three days 
ago to Lisbon, our two Ambassadors have received 
orders to quit that capital in 34 hours, and they are 
expected hero in three or four days.---^ttr Guette 
has ceased to style Don Miguel King, and no longer 
designates the troops of Donna Maria by the name 
of rebels. 

Madrid, Aug. 6.--.By a royal decree, Don Joeef 
Manuel de Anjona, Minister of the Council, has been 
appointed Superintendan, General of Police. 

SwrrXERLAND. 

Extract of a letter of the 10th inst from Geneva : 
** The complete pacification of Switzerland may 
now be considered as very near at hand, thanks to 
the unexpected energy displayed by the IMet, and its 
determination to occupy the whole of the cantons of 
Schwytz and Basle, until the fate of these two states 
be definitely settled. The hypocritical disavowal of 
the Conferonce of Schwytx is only a new Uci to be 
added to the history of the intrigues of the Samean 
faction. A revolutionary manifesto was to appear if 
the sttempt of Abyberg succeeded, and papers ex. 
citing to insurrection had been ciroulated in great 
numbers in the cantons of Lucerne end Berne. The 
Diet has duly appreciated the act of submission forced 
from the oligarohs of Schwytz. 

In the spring of 1798, as in the autumn of 1893, 
these primitive Swiss, who boast of loyalty and pau 
riarchal virtues, lulled asleep the vigilance of their 
enemies by capitulations, which they violated as soon 
as they felt strong enough to commence hostilities. 
The massacre of Nidwald, on September dth, 1789 
which became a subject of imprecation against the 
Directoriee of France and Switzeriand, can be im. 
puted only to the traitors who had misled the pre. 
vailing party by a foreign submission,- and ton to 
pieces the act of amnesty. The fear of a foreign in- 
tervention appears now to have entirely enbsided. 
The Austrians have hitherto made no movement 
towards the frontiers of the Tesin and Grisons. 
The Governor of Neufchattel has lately set out for 
Cologne, leaving to his faithful allies of Samen aU 
the responsibility of the first attempts, in which he 
would have subsequenly acted a part, in the name 
of his master, if success had attended the wishes of 
the Holy Alliance. The Ministers of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, assembled at Baden, have, it is said, 
addressed a peremptory note to the Diet, which ap- 
pears to have answered it with dignity as well 
as energy. The French Ambassador, on the 
contrary, has expressed a lively interest in the 
national cauee, and much devotedness to the Chiefs 
of the regenerated cantons* The Canton of Va- 
lais has hitherto made no hostile demonstration. 
On the least indication of treachery, three or four 
thousand men from the canton of Tend could occu. 
py the country from St. Maurice to Gondo. — We 
learn from the Basle, that the consternation prodnc 
ed by the events of the 3d and 4th inst. has been fol. 
lowed by general dissatisfaction with the .govern, 
ment M. Burkbard, the burgomaster, has. taken 
refuge on the French territory, in order to escape the 
popular vengeance. The diet seems to have oome 
to the wise resolution of maintaining an army en 
foot of 23,000 men, until the country be ontiroly 
pacified, and securred against the danger of foreign 
intervention. 






The following is an extract Irom the 2urich 6a-* 
zette : 

** The Ambasaadors of Austris, Prussia, Rusaia, 
Sardinia, and Bavaria, have arrived here, and made 
a visit to the President of the Diet, with whom they 
held a conference, which lasted an hour : they set off 
again next morning at eight o'clock. The conference 
did not assume an official chancter, but these gentle, 
men expressed great interest in the men of Baale^ — 
They inquired -whether, in case of necessity, force 
would be employed, and received an answer in the 
afiirmative. They complained of the interference of 
the Poles in favor of the- people of Liestal ; but it was 
explained to them, that as the people of Baele were 
enabled by their money to procure assistance of every 
description, those of Liestal were entitled to obtain 
succour wherever they could find it. The Ambaaaa* 
dors talked loudly of the Compact of 1815. They 
were told iii answer, that it was bad« but suffieed to 
enable Switzerland to assume a respectable positioa 
in relation to foreign states. There was no diaena- 
sion on the subject of Sc)iwytz. The oonforanoa 
terminated with oivility, because a tone of vigor waa 
adopted. 
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AN INTRKBSTIllO ASD DSBFUb IIAF> 

A trimi of oun hu now in ■ ttata oT brwardnoii, ■ 
Map qmn which will ba d«liiie«twl neuljr ill the Bail- 
tMtUnowchamrsdiiitlwU.StUH. 1tiadflri(ii«dlo>bDW 
Ih* rnwat niDBaplMml conaeiioQ of iha diffemnt linw, 
a* wdl •• nban othan tetj bemaOsr be cMoUwted ( 
CMMwt with then. It will bo completed in a law weaki 
and nar he bad either in abeeti, oi pot up in nmniccD fii 
pockat mapi, in an; qnanli^, b; appljioi to the aubicii 
ber. D.K. MINOB, 

SSWaUnnet. 

N•w■Y(lri^ Amnt H. 1833. 



AHRaiOAK INSTITtJTK> 
|^-Th£ SiMh Annual >'>Jtaiih*Ai»tlcu Ini(ltuU*lll 
WhaM In ihactij ortttw Tuk, at HiwhiIc Hall , on Tueadax 
thflliibarOuobcrnirE, *nil cunilauA ibnte dara- 

rnBiluiui.conilKinfdlDliilainu.cTMwlali.wnibiaoatd- 
adiatiwial, iDriiKliiutKlaaarAnMricanpnklucikin.ai iball 
ba a4]ai%Mr HpHkiT ikhar In raaurlal gc •oikinwublp. - 

Ai a new IniHtaB »*im id hat* Men ititif ci>*a tu ainni- 
taa ImlaurTi iilicOBfttenllraipiGlaJlhuUHFakannaancril 
MrOonbar aui, ■ III pmatii iilll man ikcial** fU-actm 
tha*-l»nclnf cnndldva urournplculiui*, aur manurMtutca. 
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NOTIOK TO MAnCVACTVHKRa. 

r3- •IMOM FaIKMAH. efibe itliaie dI l.iii>ii>(bur|b, 

and pui In eplrailon a Michln* r»r niakinf W»»|hl M^ 
wkkeiiMia pulnia. Ttilamacblna will oiab* abnai aliiT 
Mill, and BbMii lany lU aillt la a ailouie. and in ihe ea 
propMiliiB Urrer tittt. atan ■• iplkei ler ahtiv. Tlia na) 
tuiMnaredaaJceaaenwD iha laackliia cva^leulr hiatrd 
raitnua.tiwilia upuhT Ivr belni clanrhtd ii (iRhlandati 
On* hatH p*B*rlaaul)l«<aBi(adri(e ens nicbHie, ami m 
«*ill]r baapiiUedwbereiiicbpeveilbrdrtalnf BHrUneri' bfi 
opeiBiInn daid raliBinwHl naka, rand andwirrut — 
(Mm* *a aban. tn anjr feraaoi who mj ipplir Tar ibHin ui 
aa ibar ■■» ba au ta, sad nn ihc oieii rcaaunable lerma. 
aUad*air«ua*lian*bairnfbiapai*alil|bllbcili*iHeor 
n*cb<n*« ihrouhnul lb* Dniud Suiaa. Anj ?•>•«* >><'> 
rurlbar iBrarnallon. or la punhu*. will plaaaa lo call al 
■aartilnaaboper Mr. Jnhn Huauhrtr, In lb( lillii* ol Lao- 
•Inf barfb.— A*(i»> 1*. 1S3>- A3> u RMfcF 



rATBMT RAII.ROAD, SHIP ASD BOAT 
SPIKKI. 

Ef* Tb* Tioj Inti and Kail Pacierr keep cauunllT (i 



BNOINEKUIaiO AKD BDItTBYlXU 
ISSTHVHEIIT8. 

!• Iirofenlnn, <»rranitil eouA irBMruueiiot, hi^Iincipli 
inMrucili'a anil wntkiiianahlBUi auy intpwinl nc b»«u 

l.npiovHt Cumpu*. Kllb ale eacopi 



k'hlch ui 



Kllb porlrct teetnej—tiiu 

" 4mVj Y-iu lid, 



LdGoi.l 



lnr*plrlnlh|r Ini|ti1rlea n^apedinclh* inntBiatni. n 
raelare.lbT Ibaa. DQW In bk dp Ihe lalll.ner* and Ohio 
mad. I rlieaif<ill)r fumMi ibe* Hbh ib*billattla(inii>rnii 
fh* whole nuiniMrarLavcri now In pneaeaakHi ol iheilc 
ntnfeanatriMUDnerihy aiike la htid. The whole 
oTth* ** laprDved Coatpaaa" la < 






ndare llehio 



ililiu ThiMtnalli 
piod repair. Thar hi 



vljxl'w DI OoaloBieur ibal wb b»* >« irlsil in -a/laf iha rtl 

Thie ln«rBin*ni, mor* racenly ImproTed whh a reTfralh 

MirMir anjialDf uKlaalcelnihe roraia'iion orconTonluKB r 
Iha Conpai*. UI*iolleadihenwi'(Ci>nipleielTula|*pilMratei 
• I anflea oranyilnipls andchei,. Inaiiumenl iliai I haia j< 
•aen, and I canKM hoi bilitt* Il will bepnirmd loatloilii] 
inw lnH>*raTl**ln|ulratl<— anilinraci, whrn known, llhin 
II will ba a* hifhlr »ppn«lued Tor imanoa agrit/inj. 

JAMES r. BTABLCK. Biiprrl^Lcndanl of Cnnitruriinn 

rbil>aeiDbl>, F<^bruic;, lUI. 



jlini Inatramanta, lir;) indiniill aim. wlihtil^h nil 
nlfiilnf pnwari wbh pliu«> made by Trouphlnn, lufuiher w 

Id""""'" E. k't»?W.'BLU.1T."i'*4W.Kr'«ir»i.' 



nul^Bn 



I anlrei 



fiaad, whar* (b* auhecribei oblBlnad * rateai,] aii 
' partarieamrerer offered In laarktt. 

Kallreed Companlea may be eupplled wlih Bplkca hailn| 
arelnk haada euiubl* u> (b* holaa lo iraa nila, lo env 

MaodaiiahanaMice. Ainieat -■■-•-- --■•—■ '- 

' baVakedStala- - '^ - 

TBiauie, a* llMir adbeaki' 
nibea aude b* ihe hunm 
lir- All eidfre dbecied 
ftauMf auaadBd uk 

TnTiK-T-JHlr.llll. 

k^ fpllna are k*p( fbr Mi«, at lafliarj nncaa, »y i. k j. 
TawuaiM, AlbanT, aad ihe prinalnal Iraa Muchanu InAlba- 
nf Bnd Tm ( J. L Irewet. W Waur atraei, Kew-York ; A. 
H. Jeoea, rblladaiphia i T. Janrian, Baillnora ; Dafrand k 
■mhh, Boaun. 

F. ■.— RanreaJ Cooipaniea vMld do wall lo fOrwud Iheir 
«dai* uiarly aa prinlcal. w Ih* iUbMlMr la dealroiiaorei' 
■aadlnf ih* ainubciuiina ao aa u> keen aaca with lb* dill* 
■ —^-dif OcBiKl for bla bplkt- 



Icbpurp 
inorilhan doable uj cuinnio 

Ui* Altai, Troy, S. T., will b 

HBRBY BDRDEH, Afast. 



JMIa 



n. BOMKlf. 



Ithorrrullrrewnini™ 
£. U. IlILL, Clril E 



OwDianlewn. Fehtuiri', 1831. 
F.v a year iwb> I hate wrd InHrumrmi lancla by Mr. W. J. 
innj.nf I'hiliriclj'hi*, In whlchhe hucvninincdihepmi - 
tor a Theoilolti* wnh ihe egninon Leva]. 
[ cuneklsi ihrea iBMrninaiiU ailmlrably i^leulaled A* layinit 

'""'** 'HCPta"Jl?CA]>!pBKl,V. KneTphilBd., 



.ITo 



ATLANTIC JOUKMaL ANDFRIE:«I> OF KNOW 
E— A Quarieily JoBrnal. by Fnde'aarRiaiitFque. d 
rnliuleirhiB.MeuninihaaprlrcansH.wUh woodcmt, itc 
le.lleaie < in Hiawrkal and Itatural Sclencea, BaUnj, Afrlcul 

MEDtCALFLORA OF THt. UnlTED BTATE8. li. BtdIi 
lih 111 pluaa, CMialniBf alw IbB econoalcal prapcnlaB u 
Wf'neranrAnirrlcan DanulM. 

bfAIIUAL OF AMFRICATT VINES, tud An ofHjkinf 
rinaa. »IIh>llnirre.VceaI«. 
FISHES AKD MRELLt tIF THE RIVER OHIO. I 
AUEBICaN FLORIST, HlihMHtun*— iiMeMu 
*,• Ordenrnilhaae worke.nr iiiy oihei aC Froreur 



TO BTBAnBOAT COHPAMKS. 

E3- PROFESSOR RAFlNEKtUE. of Philadelphia. olTen 

I rfna. area by ihe burMlni i.r Unltira, or "rwinj a^l 
mpaily, and iba ilrai nl' liuiidreda orery year. Thnae * 
•rtad by tlia pablle ae anniuidlul oraaliuy. An>ty, poHpald, 



CARS Ih 
nia' len mllllnna nrmoney lo ba wuul 






ullSI,byhliea«eai>Bled Ijiiha Puiai OBlc 



IrlW. 



SI KJMMliK 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SCRVKTISO AND KAUTIOAI. ISSTKVHXIIT 

BUMUFACTORT. 

E^ EWIN R HEa RTTi:, ti Ih* ilfa at iha ftiudnM, 
I. AlSuBtli DiTcFi, ojieiluDriiMiliDribe Viilon Huifi. Bahl- 



INOOBIBtISTIBI.B AKOHITBOTORE. 

C^ INCOMBUSTIBLE dwalllnibouaBa and tiulldtnnol 
illkinda dailaad er balll In Kew.Yurk, ui any pan eflhe 
Inliad Suiea, ai cheap ae any eiher combqaUhl* bulMbii* 
kciual buUdinp and boeae* viHlareJ jnceinbuatilila at a auali 

■HIPS ol all aorta, lad Bumboala, randarM InrnmhniiiihlB. 
«U nei iiibis lo eluk, *i a amall aipen**. 
For eila, lO.DW Iba. ol ANTIONia. or I 

Apply 10 C 8. BaFINEB^UE, rroraeeor of HM. end Kal. 

Sciencta, Cn*al>t.Archlu>a.fcc]nPhilad(ip)iia,KD.WNani' 
■'li aireaL A paaiphlei (lioi iniia. 
RH*r*nc» In Xow.York.~ilr. MInnt, EJiinr 



No.it»«EIII>beihHncl, mar B'eedur atre 
New-York. 
E^ RAILROAD nOMPANIKS wouU lowill le 



BOVELTT WORKSt 

Near Drr Dock, Now-Ynrk. 
IT-THOMAS B. 8TILLMAK. Manulbaiirar ol Steam 
:niinie,Bailere, Raiiniiil aiiU Mtll Work. Latbaa, rira<c*, 

j)i(aih.« M'chinery. Al«i, Dr. Hnuiriiam Tubalar Bail- 

'"i UI any"h"rn<'"ih<'klnd**heRu!iDn uiedr'Tk* lulhM 



RA1I.ROAD CAR \V1IEEI.R AltD DOXKBi 

AND OTHER RAILROAD C 
>. AXLES Tu 



Ihe Jefferfin Can 



ol Machine KtciT.ry'aad ^bb- 



llo. Alao, Car SPBINOB. 

1, Flani* Tiraa lurned cumplele. 

RDGF.RS. KRTCIIUM i 



Inrurm ihtir frlendi and th 



liiheye 



forKloli I 
I repaired Iwllb care an.: 
eatlniiliDnan wMcb ih 



niiKBis ira beM, ibiy mipeeirBlly hit lan in 
.iiB uublic peiUBil, the lelluwiuf eeitlKaie* Tnun f*n 
JiBilnfulahad adaiilldc ailalunanw. 
To Kwin II Hiai[ie — AfrcHhly lo yenr requaai m 
HHiUu alnce. i now eflcr yuu By oMaloN ul Ibe iBi 
uule u yevr teubilBhoieni, Bir the Balihaere and U 
iBil Company. ThianpHikHiHOflid haire batn (Inn i 
Biller paihw, buiwaf ImentloMlly deliyed, liiorde 
a hineer ilnic rui ih< iriel nf the InalruniHia, n> the 
apeak wiibihe ireairr cMiBdenceoT their meilia, iri 



eyhif 



a DeHiiiBieni uf CuneiiiKiiun, lo wM: fln 

Uii ConpiBte, nui'i.na hi^rtauliudBH 



_.. , , iBiHlaiaUllty, andul 

lalheanlBu'anifirnl Inibeili 

u eiiRafBd I 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superlnlendeiil oT ConairiKdoD ortbe Bililmore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

yuur Uanuraciure, nariiiulailr BplrlllaTtla, and Inrriy- 
or'i GoaipnaaBt ; and lakc ulaaaure In eipreolni my opliilofl 
orihe eicalienca efilie ■urkiaanililp. Tbepaiia ufiheianla 
i well prDponioneil loeecuia facimr In uae, andacca* 

permanency In adiiiatnienif. 

InacniBHnLB eeeuvJ ui me lo po#flaaa al] 'he luodera 



>lll(it( 



1-0 Meaera Ewli 



Mihey 



unicni BB'Biiiiiicr niRi or eiimioad, I ckaarltail 

diaplayed In ihrir conxrucUoB. Th* nawnMi 
wurfenwihlp baa bean Ih* aBbJecl at fn<|H*ni remaifc t 
aeiC and ol the Accuracy ol Ibair peifonuanca I ha>e le 
illielaUffly ' ■ -*■ '-■-- ' - 



Th* 



alnee loor eaiabllabman 

aiiy of aandlnf Blaewhei 

lav warn la our]ine.deaen'aibBuni]iiaUaed*pprab*th>B tad 

ClTllEnjinearhilheeerTlceurihaBalUmanandaUl RaU 



ebolM be 



kappy 
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AMERICAN RAIUtOAB JOtTRNAL. 



Ymom CANTOif .-— We are indebted to Ceptain Ban. 
cppft of the fUp Boeton for Canton papera to the 30th 
April. Thef eontain aome itema oC intereat. 

The Cbineae report that intelligence haa reached 
Canton, of the king of Cochin-China haring des- 
patched a letter to hia Imperial Majeaty the Empe- 
ror Of China, to which he haa replied, concerning a 
foreign ahip which haa appeared upon the coasts of 
the former potentate, and from which aome peraons 
have viaited the ahore endeavouring through the me- 
dtnm of the Chinese character to establish a com. 
nereial connection with the country upon terms of 
amity and good feeling. This vessel which has been 
eoigectured te be the missing St/lph, is more likely 
to prove the U. S. ship Peacock, which left here 
aome time since, aa waa reported, upon a voyage of 
the kind, though no official information waa given 
respecting the destmation of that veasel. We trust 
that there is no serious ground for apprehension res. 
pecting the Sylph ; she may have been detained by a 
variety oi cauaea of which we here can know no. 
thing : had any serious accident happened to her,.the 
intelligence would no doubt have reached Canton 
officially, long ore thia. 

Ob the 8th Dec. waa discovered by the officer in 
command of H. K. M. achr. ** Pollux,** a ahoal in the 
Carimata Paaaage, the middle of which is in lat. 3° 
d5 90" South, and long. 109"=" 40 50*' East of Green, 
wich. The extent of this shoal is about 3-4 German 
miles, Ijring N. and S. It is supposed to be the same 
•s chat placed on aome charts aa the " Enhuiven 
Sand." 

A new apeciea of portable gun or harquebuas has 
been invented, which is carried by two men, and 
which haa been found to be very effective in the late 
rebellion near Leen chow ; the governor accordingly, 
approving of the new weapon, orders those new 
BDaking to be prepared immediately, and the troops 
inetmcted in their use without delay. 

For thoae who wish toknow^*life in China,** we add 
A fiiw more amusing extracts. 

A nan paper slip published at Canton, containa the 
following account of **faahienable arrivals,** and an 
announcement of the Imperial condescension towards 
the Tsung.tuk and Focyuen. 
. The Wan.wae, Lew.tih.chang, having returned 
from a mission to the court at Peking, brought as 
presents to the Governor and deputy Governor the 
word '^Happiness*' inscribed with the vermilion pen. 
ciU >• a- in the Emperor*s own hand writing, and por 
tiona of deer'a and tiger'a flesh ; in consequence of 
which all the eivil and military officers of the city 
have sent in their complimenta and congratulations. 

Litcrml Tranolation ofanlnk^Maker** Shop.BUl'^ 
At the Shop ShutMoang — very good Ink— nne, fine, 
—Ancient shop — grandfather, mtherand self make 
this ink,— fine end hard, very hard, — ^picked out, 
very fine and black, before now, — sell very good Ink, 
prime cost very high. This ink is very heavy, — so 
is gold. No one makes like it. Others who make 
ink, make it for money, and to cheat; I only make it 
forename. Plenty of gentlemen know my ink. My 
&mily never cheata, always bearaa good name. I 
make ink for the *<Son of Heaven.** and all the 
BBaadarina round. All A.kwan.tsae*8 (genilemeu) 
oaiat cometo my shop and know my name ! 
^: [We have long been in the habit of consi dering 
Mr. Warren, of No. 30 Strand, London, and the 
Lottery Office keepers in America, aa the princes of 
the noble art of " puffing,** but have been recently 
eoBviaced that our friends the Chinese leave them 
hr behind. The following translation of an ink. 
nailer's card, will vie with the most perfect of the 
celebrated Blacking.mannfacturer*8 tributes te the 
channa of hia ** liquid jet.'* 

A GaxAT Cavsrn DiscovcaEo iic Ireland. — A 
correspondent of the Tipperary Free Press, gives 
an account of a Magnificent Cave, lately discovered 
near the town of Caher by aome workmen employed 
in quarrying atones. The firat indicatioa of the sub- 
teranean edifice, waa an opening in the rock, about 
80 feet from the surface capable of admitting the 
body of one person. Prompted by curioeity, one of 
the men entered the opening, and proceeded along a 
•loping declivity which terminated, at the distance 
of 40 or 50 feet from the entrance, in an abrupt de. 
•eenl of about 20 feet. Unable to advance further 
he returned, and having procured a ladder, he, ac- 



seomanied by two or three of the workmen, pro. 

£led to explore the cavern. Having descended 
ladder they proceeded along a paaaage about 
yfrda in lettgth, 40 feat in breadth, and general. 
Iw between 30 aad 40 ^aat in height, at the tormina- 
mm of which a aaperb cavern, nearly one mile in 
«ii^mleiiiaco» ^reccnted itaelf to their view. Thiai 



grand cavern aeemed to be supported by about 150 
crystal columna, varying in height irom30 to 40 
feet, and in diameter from I to 8 feet. In the middle 
of thia apacioua cavern is placed a crystalized petri- 
faction exactly resembling a table, about seven feet 
in length and two in breadth, aurmounted with 
crystal candelabras of the most curious construe, 
tion.*' The subject would be endless were I to 
enumerate the variety of aurprizing creations which 
nature has displayed in this subterranean palace. At 
the diatance of 700 or 800 yards, and immediately 
opposite the entrance, lies another passage, which 
led them into what they called the lower cave, 
which ia about three-quarters of a mile in circum. 
forenee, supported, like the former cave, by lofty 
pillars, and decorated with the most fanciful pro. 
ductiona. Having proceeded through this cave they 
discovered an aperture, which having aacended by 
a flight of eight atepa, a aight preaented itaelf to 
their view capable of impreasing the atrongeat emo. 
tiona of surpriie and aatoniahment on the mind of the 
apectator. It would be uaeless for me to attempt a 
deacription of thia aatoniahing hall, aa nothing leas 
than the descriptive powers of a Sir Walter Scott 
could render it even moderate juatice ; auffice it to 
aay, that it is . about three miles in eircumferettce, 
supported, like the other cavea, with innumerable 
pillars, and adorned with almt>st perfect imitations 
of all that art and nature presents to oar view. — 
However, I cannot forbear remarking that in the 
centre of this magnificent hall, and depending from 
ite roof, appeara a petrifaction reaembling the body 
of ahorse, through which, at the distance of fifteen 
feet from the floor, issues a atream of pure water, 
which, afier forming aeveral evolutions on its crys. 
talised bed, diaappeara, with hollow murmurings, at 
the furthest extremity of the hall. Through an 
opening to the right, in the last.mentioned hall they 
deaoended, by a flight of ten or twelve atepa, to a 
cavern called theioag cave, which ia about one mile 
and a half in circumference, supported in like man- 
ner by superb columns, and adorned with many ol 
the aame imitationa of nature and art. Amongat the 
imitationa of art ia a hollow cryatalized pctrimction 
reaembling a drum, which, when struck upon, pro- 
duces a sound, the reverberation of which will con. 
tinue for several minutes. Having proceeded thro' 
the last mentioned cave, they came to a fiaaure in 
its right side, which led them into what they called 
the cellar cave. This cave, unlike the rest, is not 
supported by pillars, not adorned with those produc 
tions of sportive nature for which the others are so 
highly appreciated ; but the spectator is amply com. 
penaated for the absence of those ornaments by the 
view of a deep and river, which urgea its snbterra. 
nean coiirse through the middle of the cave." 

Diacoveries of this kind, which are not uncommon 
in this country, many parte of it, like the lime atone 
regiona of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, being cele. 
brated for their immenae cavernous paaaages, ex- 
tending sometimes for many milea in length, and 
spreading out in their varioua ramifications to an 
incredible extent, tend pa much as any display of 
her power to awakeh our reverence for the mysie. 
rious operations of Nature. .What a singular mani. 
featation of her economy is that which hoUowa out 
those subterranean chambers, more vast than any 
human art can construct, more splendid than any 
human imagination can deviae, which builda far be. 
neath the aurfae% on which we moYt abodes aa bright 
aa thoae we dream of in other worlds, where new 
glories of creation are to be revealed to ua, and then 
leaves them tenantless; with no eye to kindle with 
admiration at the dazzling forms of beauty heaped 
in prodigal confusion along winding aisles and vault- 
ed avenuea that never echo to the voice of praise, 
with not even an animated creature to share their 
shelter, or a ray of Heaven's light to smile upon 
their solitary grandeur ! The mud hut of the pea. 
aant ia reared above their swelling domes, and centu. 
ries watch the prouder edificea of a city succeeding, 
while thousands wander homeless over roofs that 
might shelter their whole race, dreaming not that 
all the wealth whose profusion they envy in others, 
could never purchase a palace or a tomb like that 
beneath their feet. Decay comes not there. The 
frail atmeturea, reared by human handa above, perish 
away from the eatth and Time sweeps their very 
memory to oblivion. Bnt ihere-*grand, aolemn, and 



enduring — there, still aa when first shaped out by aa 
Almighty hand, repoee thoae silent templea. The 
hidden retreats of Nature, when man would pry iftto 
all her secrete, and revealed only from time to time* 
as if to show, that when — the fartheat regiona of the 
earth explored — he carries hie view to other planeta* 
there are worlds beneath hia feet he dreaina not of; 
Teaching him, perhaps, to study further the mysto. 
ries of his own being, before he would attempt to 
resolve those of that One, who is thus glorified ia 
all his works, hidden and manifest. 



THE TOMB STONE. 

Mms covered Hone! in tblnnysteriooBgronnd 
I f rut*t tliee— ucrsd to God's hallowed dond— 
While Evenlnf *■ peaceful Kloriea,PtraaiBine loand. 

On Uiee are ilMd: 

Beside thee baih not sounded, for long yean, 

Thenioumlng voice of friends,— now oftouldcriag loo; 
0*er thee, no long er, maids, with pious lean. 

Spring's Im flowers anew. 

Who shall thy alumberinff tenant now midce known 1 

A sculptured skull reniainis Us tomb to grace : 
Worn is hisepiupb ;->by weeds o*erfrown 

The same's fUnt trace. 

To thee I fly from Ufe*s tnmultuoca noise, 

When Evening o*er the woods her splendor ffings : 
Altar of hope where hover heavenly Joys 

On seraph wings. 



MARRIAOEII. 

On Thursday 'evening, lOlh Inst., bjr the Bev. Dr. BeRvSaB. 
Smith LAwaaNCB,toCAROLimB, daughter of Samuel Belts, Eaq. 
"On Tuesday evening, Sept. 94, by the Rev. Dr. Lydl, Mr. 
JoHH J. Aymar, to Mm Sauah Babb, all of thlsdiy. 

On WednoMiay eveniuc, the SSch Inst., hi the Rev Dr. 
McAnley, Cocktlandt Van BrasN Hasbrook, of the trai 
of Holmes, Bailey h, Co., of this city, to BIakoaebt, danghisr 
of Robert Ainsiie. 

On Monday, the 83d Instant, by the ilev. J, M. Wt 
GaoaoB C. Ijb Kat, lo Jambt Uallbck, dangtMeroT'tlw'^ 
Dr. Jktepk Radmm Dr^ks. all of this city . 

In Owego, on Tuesday, 17th lost., by the Rev. Mr. White, Mr. 
Joseph S. Boswoith, Esq. of Bingbamtoo, to Miss Frances B., 
daughter of Charles Pumpelly, Emi. 

At Bridge water, Oneida co., on the 13th JnsL, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Onderdonk. John H. Smith, Esq;, of Port Hope, Upper 
Canada, to Miss Augusta L., daughter of laaac Woodwofth.fisq. 

DEATHS. 

In this city, on the SSth instant, Mrs. Ahn R. Collhis, eon 
tort of Joslab Collins, of Edenton, North Carolina. 

Last evenliic, of consumption, aged 19, BnwAsn A. Firm 
son of John Firth. , 

Thursday evening, 19th inst.» Julia F., dangltter of WsJtar 
Jasgar, aged 9 years and 11 mouths. 

Friday morning, Sept. 90th, of a lingering illness, which ha 
bore with christian fortitude and resignation, Mr. Davu Wkb- 
DBif , in the 34th year of his age. 

This morning, Aquila Paca, son of George W. Giles, 
four yean. 

At Suten Island, on the I7th Inst. Mr. Jambs 8. Pbbixb, 
37 years. WhUe he lived he was respected and beloved by i 
who knew him ; and his death is deeply lamented by a » 
our circle of friends and acnuaintances. 

Last night, after a lingering illness. Miss AnsuxB P. Habt, 
daughter of the late Peter G. Han, Esq. of this city. 

Last evening, suddenly, JakbsMcCbb A, la the 41st year ef 
his age. 

On the 34th Insunt, at the reaidence of his fbther, In Bchsacc- 
tady, after a very short illness, of Consumption, Wiluak Fna- 
TBB Bttabt, late of this city, a young gentleman iif highly 
promising talents, universally respected and beloved by his ■> 
quainunces and friends; aged 31 yean. 

At Onondaga, New York, Mr. Edwik K. Sacxbtt, eideat i 
of the late Samuel Sackeit, of Brooklyn, Long Isbind. 

At Albany, on Monday morning, Mlas Ellxabeth Pheina Sen- 
ford, aged 93 yean, youngest daughter of Mr. Elihu Sanfoid, of 
Ibis city. 

In Wales, Erie co., suddenly, on the morning of the 14tli inat. 
Gen. Joseph MoCture, aged about 00, Postmaster at Franklin- 
vDle, Cattaragus county. He was returning tkom BuflUo, 
wlierehe had beenon business, and while silting in his chair he 
suddenly expired. 

In Poughkeeijsie. on Sunday the 99d Instant, Mia. Bulam 
TKOMrsoH, wife of Hon. Smith Thompson, in theMch year 
of her aae. 

In Ohio, the Rev. President Sroaas, of Hadaon College^— 
He was a gentleman of great literary and seientific attainments, 
a scholar and a Christian. He filled the elevated station' Sa 
which he was called with credit to himself and usefUness is 
the institution, and his loas will be deplored m a poUic cmla- 
miiy 

At Orange, N. J. on Sunday afternoon, of apoplexy, the Boa. 
Isaac Pibeson, aged 05 years, lain a Representattve la GopgNsa 
f^om that State. 

At Wllliamstown, Mass., on the 19th Inst, Bits. CAnumnm, 
wife of Dr. David Rosseter, of this city. 

On the 13th Sept. Mathias Valentine, of Westcheattr, sgnd 
43 yean. 

At New Orleans, of yellow fever, on the Mt Inst, Rosbbt 
Watbbmah. jr.; son of Capt. Robert Watemn, of this ift^, 
aged 10 yean 

At New Orleans, on Sunday mo rnhig, Prraa Mastiv, a «a- 
tive of France, but for many yean a resident of Detroit. 

At the same place, on Sunday, Mr s. Caboukb Claeb, of Bos- 
ton, aged 30, wife of Wm. Tufts, Es q. of the former pinee. 

At the same place, on the 7th Inst, of yeltow fever, Vwum kia 
M. Fbliaws, aged about 94, a native ofBooUm. 

At the sane place, on the 4th inst . Wx. Ltohs, a native ef 
New Jersey. 

At the same place on Friday last, la the 30lh year of his sgs» 
the Rev. Cabusb Lsiais, Pastor of the Evangeli cnl Pfolssisat 
Church of that city. 

At the saoae place, on tht 8th inat. of y^Oam lb ver, Dassl 
PaocToa. 
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KEW-rosK. otn'ODRit , 



UMDiTLATiita Railwats. — A inrge portion of 
tb* JouriMl thin week is devoted to the subject 
of VndulBting Railways. It has cauflcdn 
discusHion ia England, and wilt, no doubt, cM 
out MHue of our enteemedcoRvapondenta. We 
b*Ta neitlier teiaure nor Bcienvo to diacusa 
and, therefore, iiiost rely upon thoiie or o 
frienda who lutve both at their command. 



Having, by experience, felt tlie wnnt of 
more complete Inoax to the JoumHl, we liave 
iMdone made for the jCraf volume, and for the 
thnjCrit til montht of the aecoad voluiui 
fer the greater convenience of tlinae wlio desire 
to hiad the Journal in parts of »ix monlkt. 
Mead of the whole year in one-^^he index ia 
printed in parts of »ix monthi, with a tilU 
fogi to each. Tlicy will be forwarded 
those who are now Subscribers, in the L'ourse 
of the ensuing week. At the eloou of the year 
«nother index and title page, for the second half 
of the present volume, or from th« 1st of July 
to the 1st of January, will be forwarded with 
Ibc last number of tho volume. This nieaaurr 
has been attended with some expense, but find- 
ing that most of our subscribers ore desirout^ 
lo bind and preserve the Journal, we have en- 
eountered it for their convenience and our 
own sMisfaclion. 

0^ EUtar* tsAo receive Iki* Journal ia ex. 
tkange, wiU pUate discontinue all advertise- 
vtthtt oj my Kartoiii publication* wKich they 
nom hate in their paper, a* I may find it neeei. 
eary to diseontinue it at the close of the pre- 
sent volume. Those who have received subteri- 



hers, and not ye( remitted the money, will 
please do to, by mail, a* early a* possible 

The tncreiuted expenditure, in consequence 
of the improved appearance of the Joumsl since 
October last, has so greatly exceeded the 

of subscribers, which was antieipntnl 
froip the measure, tliat I nin compelled eith. 
er materially to reduce its cost of piMiea- 
crease its circulation, and sale of 
copies on huiid, (q/* lohich I can furnish 
five hundred complete sets from its commence- 
ment) — or di!<continue its publication. Tlie 
friends of, niid those intorrsled in, Itnitroads, 
are certainly tlie best judges of its utility, nnd 
of its tendency lo promote the cause lo whicTi 
it has been mainly devoted ( and, therefore, i 
will be for them to say whetticr, Ay fAeir aid ii 
extending its circulation, and in the sale of co 
piei noio on hand, it shall be continued longer 
than the close of tlie present volume — 1 

KBIT — or whether it sliall bo tliou 
discontinued for wunt ufa suflieient number of 
subscribers to pay the expense of publishing it. 

The sale of one half of the copiea on Land, 
with an equal increase of subscribed for the 
current and ensuing ti^umes, would be ample 

bliiig me to meet promptly its expenses, and 
also to derive s small compensation for my own 
devoted lo it, vihieh, thus far, has not been 
the ease — but, on the cotitrary, it is indebted to 
several hundred dollars, in addition to my 
liaviag superintended its publication without 
>mpe[isiition for netirly two years. I would, 
therefore, observe, that unless the ssle of copies 
on hand, and the circulation of the present vo- 
lume ehouUl be consideraUy increased b^ore 
the ctoie of the year, I shall either change its 
form, reduce its n'le, anif diteotitimte most of 
ly exchanges, and thereby reduce its expenses 
of pubhcation, or discontinue it altogether, and 
devote my attention wholly to my other publi- 
cations — which are far more libemlly patron- 
ized, and from wliich I derive some compcneii- 
tion fur my services. 

•,• Would it not be well worth tlie vrhilo for 
EACH Railroad Compakv m the 1 
States to order a feu> copies aovjia, 
use of their Engineers, while engaged 
veying and conslrueling their Railroad > Is it 



not possible — indeed, is it not highly probable — 

that they might be benefitted in the saving of 

ixpense, by some of the numerous suggestions 

and plans therein published, to many timet the 

amount of tlie co«l of the Ammol.' In the 

■ursey of -a route which costs thousands — in 

the construction which costs hundreds of thou. 

sands— or in the completing of a kmg line of 

Railroad, with its maclunery, engines, freight, 

id passenger cars, and other numerous appen. 

Jages, which cost MILLIONS — is it not almott 

certain that some useful information, or hint, 

lid be derived from the "Railroad Journal," 

which contains more reading upon the aubject 

of Railroads, Railroad machinery and improve- 

is, than ALL TUB oTiiaa pekiodicals ik 

Uniteo States TOoETiisa ? There can. 

iu my opinion, be a doubt of the advantage 

they would derive Ihimsuehamensure. Should 

ic interested in Railroads agree with me in 

suggestion, and act accordingly, by giving 

orders for the Journal, at an eorly period, 

IS to increase my list of subscribers to fif' 

teen hundred by the close of the year, it will be 

tinned with increased energy and improved 

xpiieuraoce. D. K. MinoK. 

P. B. — It may not be amiss to say that (he 
xpenses of publication have exceeded the re. 
leipts from subscribers, in eonsecuence of the 
publication of a larger number of* copies than 
were subscribed for — upon expens've paper, 
nnd with a heavy cost for engravings — and that 
the snteofonfAo//' of those now on hand would 
place the balance on the ofAer side of the ledger, 
lould it be said that I have " assured the 
public of its continuance," or tliat " its perma- 

I'e was estnblished beyond a doubt, &c., I 

lid reply that, from the favor with which it 
received, and the assurances given me of 
in its circulation, of that fact / had not a 
doubt — nor do I wiio doubt its permanence — an 
1 trust that Ihe/riend* of Railroads and Inter- 
nal Improvements — who are also, generally, its 
friends — will moke an effort to extend its sale 
irculation, so as to place it upon a fair 
basis. Three hundred additional subscribers 
will insure its continuance. 

3. — Should it be discontinued, or changed 
appearance, at the close of this volume, 
timely notice will be given, and those who may 
have paid in advance of that period, will re. 
eeive the balance in money — unless they should 
be willing m receive the IHacif anics' Hao akihb, 
AMD Bboiktbh or Invbhtionb aho Impbovb- 
MBKrs, to the amount then due them. 
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Njbw Motive Power. — Dr. Ritchie, in 
one of his recent lectures on electro-maguct- 
ism, at the Royal Institution, proved by ex- 
periments that by suddenly changing the 
poles of an electro-magnct, a bar of soil 
iron might be made to revolve with conside- 
rable force about its centre, thus obtaining 
a prime mover, which may probably be ap- 
plied to useful purposes. 



Gband Ju^xTION Railway. — ^The act for 
this railway, which is to unite the L ivcrpool 
and Manchester with the Birmingham rail- 
way, has passed through both Houses vith. 
out opposition, and received the royal assent 
at the same time with the Birminghanj Rail- 
way Act. 

T/ie Undulating Railway, By Junius Redivi- 
vus. [From the London Mechanics' Maga. 
i zine.} 

Sir, — Your correspondents, Messrs. Bad- 
nail and Cheverton, have fallen on me tooth 
and nail, on the subject of my letter respecting 
the undulating railway^ but neither of tlieui 
seems to have accurately read the letter in ques- 
tion, and consequently without taking into con- 
sideration the fact of the very bare data on 
which I wrote, they pleasantly enough assume 
that I ought to have takeu another ground of 
attack. All that I knew of the railway wan 
from a casual hearing that there had appeared 
a paragraph in the * omnium gatherum' of the 
'leading Journal,' atating that an undulating 
railway had been invented, whose efiect would 
be utterly to destroy all level railways by its 
superior utility. The Athemtum I have not 
seen. Feeling interested in the matter, I caused 
inquiries to be made at the Adelaide Gallery, 
but lo ! the carriage had disappeared, and the 
inventor had retired to * Brummagem.' Inqui- 
ry was made for a prospectus, and rcft^rence 
was given to Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper. Application was made to that 6rm, and 
the reply was, that nothing was known of it. 
Now, what inference could be drawn under 
these circumstances, but that the whole thing 
was a gull ? I therefore assumed that the ob. 
ject of the undulating railway was to increase 
power or diminish friction, in short, to make 
a ^iven amount of power do more work. Upon 
this assumption I reasoned, and I liave reason 
to know that the reasoning was to the satisfHc 
tion of many persons besides myself, though 
Messrs. Badnall and Cheverton are not saiis. 
fied. I certainly do not purpose entering into 
the abstruse calculations the former gentlem* n 
adverts to in his two questions, and for which 
I have neither leisure nor inclination. I shall 
only state generally, that even supposing the 
total amount of friction to be the same on the 
curve and on the level, the accumulation of 
friction which will take place upon one-half of 
the ascent, will rack, and rapidly destroy either 
the engine or horses from wnich tlie power may 
be obtained. Neither shall I attempt to calcu-l 
late the difference of tjhe velocity on the curve 
and on the horizontal line, but content myself 
with remarking, that it is only by an incrciise of 
power that an increase of speed can be obtain. 
(*d. Does Mr. Badnall purpose using fixed en- 
gines on the summit levels to draw the car- 
riages up the ascending curves ? Before he puts 
upon me the onus of setting forth his fallacy, 
it would be but fair that he should give your 
readers an opportunity of knowing what it is 
that he really proposes to do, and wherein the 
advantage consists of the undulating surface 
over the level. 1 have taken some pains to ac- 
quire the information, but have not succeeded. 
You have been in the same predicament, and 
have evidently drawn the same conclusions as 
myself. Mr. Badnall seems sore with me : I 
regret it; I did not wish to hurt his feelings. I 
spoke of the railway, not with reference to per- 
sons, but to things. And my incredulity may 



certainly be excused, when it is considered that. „^.^^„ ,^^ ,. ^ , 

warn of*^ sufficient explanation, on the part ofllpropositioii that all oindraoce is provided a- 



Mr. Badnall, has lefl me as well as others in the 
dark . I really should not be the last to hail with 
joy such a triumph of mind over matter as Mr. 
B. proposes, but I should like first to see it fair* 
ly made out beyond dispute. 

Mr. Cheverton begins his letter by depreca- 
ting any intention of fiving ofience. It was 
needless — I am but a shadow, and as void of 
taking, as of intentionally giving ofience, having 
no object in putting forth my ideas, such as thev 
are, save the eliciting of truth, by which result 
I as well as others may hope to benefit. I say 
to all, strike and spare not, and, whenever cul- 
pable, I will bow to the chastening rod. Had I 
been :.n oflence.taker, Mr C. has c^.rtainly hit 
upon the best mode of provoking it. He calls 
me a * clever writer.' I had rather he called me 
a fool, since the latter may be an honest roan, 
whereas the former commonly means a man 
who can ar^e like the * lawyer' Mr. C. alludes 
to, on any side of a question, without caring for 
the truth. I may be an ' unpractised thinker,' 
of which allee^ation I leave your readers to judge, 
but I assuredly am not ' a writer,' in the litera- 
ry meaning of the term ; and as for cleverness, 
I should be sorry to have it proven upon me, as 
being the direct opposite to either wisdom or 
honesty. 

With regard to the general effect of the rail- 
way in question, Mr. C. seems to hold the same 
incredulity as myself, though he would seem to 
know something more of the details than I do. 
How he came by his knowledge I cannot divine, 
inasmuch as he says, specifically, * I cannot en- 
ter upon this point, as I Iiave not investigated 
nor even seen the experiments.' Taking this 
acknowledgment into consideration, he would 
seem to speak with over confidence as to the 
^ facts* of the experiments. I will not say, with 
his friend tlie engineer, that ' though I should 
see it I would not believe it,' but were I to see it, 
I should l>e suspicious of a trick in the first in- 
stance, and in the next, when satisfied that the 
thing was actually a fact, I should be disposed 
to think that the age of miracles had returned, 
and that the laws of nature were in one especial 
instance subverted. Mr. C. would seem to be 
rather 'superficial,' in expecting me to reason 
without data ; and that I had no more data than 
yourself to go upon, I have already set forth. I 
could not set forth a fallacy, which had not been 
presented to me for examination. 

With regard to the scheme of locomotion from 
summit to summit, by means of the pendulum, 
1 shall not reason upon it as a mathematical 
propositi^ , but as a practical matter. A car- 
riage, say of one ton weight, exclusive of wheels 
and axles, will require a certain power to draw 
it along a given level. This carriage would be 
upon four axles of the smallest diameter con- 
sistent with security. If it were taken off the 
four axles, and slung upon one axle, it would 
be found in practice that the single axle wonld 
require to |>ossess four times the strength of 
each of the four, and the friction upon the in- 
creased diameter would consequently be in the 
same proportion. More than this, the sus. 
pending bars would be no slight addition to the 
total weight, and something extra must be al. 
lowed to the single axle on that account. There- 
fore, taking into consideration the friction of 
the axle, slow though the motion be round the 
axle, the resistance of the air, the power re. 
quired to move the carriage along the * sliort 
roads,' the hanging and unhanging, the increased 
distance between the curve and the level, and 
the extra weight, I should say at once that the 
process would be less economical than that of 
the four-wheeled carriage on the level. There 
is no need of mathematical calculation to come 
to tliis result, and I cannot conceive the use of 
propounding abstruse mathematical calculation 
in a matter which, it is self-evident, can turn to 
no useful account. Mr. Cheverton will not set 
about pendulum locomotion in earnest, when 
he takes into consideration the expense of the 
lofty pillars required for the points of suspen- 
sion, for the world is not yet riaeed up into equal 
distances like a ploughed field. As for *the 



eainst,' it is nothing more than a propositioii 
that all friction shaU be voted a bore ; but so 
long as the bore continues to exist, so long wiO 
the pendulum locomotion remain an unprofita- 
ble spcH^ulation. When it shall be overcooM, 
the only difficulty will be to chain up loooiiic». 
tive machines, to prevent them from doing dsLBi* 
age by the ;*xercise of their ruling paasion-^lo 
move. Mr. C asks me to show ' how and whcm 
the diminution of friction at any place or placet 
alcmg. the curve woukl be compensated by an 
excess of friction in others.' The exact * wbere,' 
I shall not attempt to shew ; that it is 0O« I 
will endeavor to illustrate in a familiar manner. 
Let Mr. C. take a common carpenter's saw from 
the mould-lofl, and screw it in a vice with the 
edge uppermost, parallel to the horixon ; then 
let him traverse a roller along it in both direc. 
tions, and he will find that the amount of fViction 
will be considerably more from point to heel than 
fVom heel to point. The reason of diis pr^a. 
bly is, though I do not pronounce confidently, 
that the elasticity, both or the roller and the saw, 
exerts a greater force to overcome the frielipn 
in the latter case than in the former. The opi. 
posing points, in the former case, deaden the 
elasticity, and leave the friction to exert its 
whole force. Now, in running a carriage down 
hill, there is a very considerable quantity ofelas- 
ticity brought into play ; in some cases the fric- 
tion is nearly all removed by the carriage actnaUj 
bounding: in the air, a fact which, as I have be- 
fore retnaiiced, caused, as I have been informed, 
the application of steel springs to coal-wa^eons. 
But after the carriage nas descended with the 
velocity increased by the elasticity, it serves 
to impinge it with Uie greater force against the 
opposing points of the ascending curve, and the 
momentum is accordingly expended more ra- 
pidly than it was accumulated. As the sseent 
increases the friction increases also, and it is 
aided by the centre of gravity increasing its dis- 
tance behind the point of contact. To state the 
matter shortly, the carriage runs down hill be- 
cause the centre oi gravity is before, the points 
of contact ; it will not run up hill, because the 
centre of gravity is behind the point of contact ; 
and the elasticity which aids the downward mo- 
mentum is absorbed on the ascent, in a ratio 
quicker than that of its generation, while no 
fresh elasticity can be generated, for the car- 
riage in its ascent adheres closely to the traek on 
which it moves. How Mr. Badnall purposes to 
apply his moving power I know not, but I ap- 
prehend that a steam-engine is not by any 
means improved by going at a very irregular 
pai!e; going down hill, scarcely any power would 
be needed — ^going up hill, an enormous power 
would be needed ; and that horses are not the 
better for being unequally worked was suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact of the large expendi- 
ture of capital on the Hi^hgate Archway. 

Mr. Cheverton thinks it marvellous that car- 
riage-builders should not be aware of the fact, 
that ' a plate of iron was stiffer placed on its 
edge than when flat.' Whether they are aware 
of the fact or not I do not pretend to pronounce. 
That it is a fact that some of them use their 
plates in an unscientific manner, be cannot 
doubt, when two of the gniM, * Phieton,' and 
<A Carriage-maker,' have held difilering opi- 
nions on it in the pages f your Macazine. 
Mr. C. is witty on mv proposition to ballast 
carriages as ships are ballasted, yet wherein it 
is ridiculous I am at a loss to divine. He 
woiUd scarcely propose to save weicht In the 
use of the ship, by omitting the biulsst alto- 
gether. This would be like the ape in the sto- 
ry, who 

' To try conclunons, in the huket crf»pt. 
And broke hii own neck down.* 

In the case of the carriage, the proposition 
was not the saving of weight, but the adjust- 
ment of the springs to tlie necessary tension, 
for either one or more persons, afid solely with 
a view to the greatest comfort of the riders. 
If it were merely desired to save weight, the 
springs should have been altogether omitted^ 
[1 it Inb desired to procure the most perleet state 
of^ elasticity, conducing to the comfort of the 
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riders, i should feel obliged if Mr. C. would 
point out aiiv better mode ihiin the one I have 
proposed. The better to illustrate wlmt he lias 
eonceived the absurdity of my proposition, Mr. 
C. has introduced the story of the Spanish 
mule ; but it has proved a failure, and has serv. 
ed to evidence two things against himself: first, 
that he has not studied the pliilosophy of mule 
loading ; and, next, that he is ffuilty of the * un- 

£racti8ed thinking' with which he charges me. 
[ad the spirit of Mr. C. ever inhabited the bo- 
dy of a mule, afler the fashion of the transmi- 
gration doctrine, or had he served any time as 
an arrierOt he would know that the most es- 
aential thing to the orderly travelling of a load- 
ed mule is, that the cargo should be as nearly 
equal in weight and btUk as possible, on either 
side the pack-saddle. A ^ood mule will carry 
four hundred pounds weight, two hundred on 
a side. Now, were two hundred and fifty 
placed on one side and two hundred on the 
other, and the mule could speak, like Balaam's 
ass, he or she would say to Mr. Cheverton, sup- 
posing him to be the muleteer, 'Be so good as 
either to take away the odd fifty from my right 
side, or if that cannot be done, as the next best 
thing, add another fifty to the left side, because 
the beat of the pack-saddle and the cloths be- 
neath it has stewed my hide almost to a jelly, 
and the unequal strain across my back-bone 
will burst it when the cargo begins to jolt.' 
Now, with an inanimate cargo there is some- 
times a chance of reduction ; but as Mr. C. 
laughs at the muleteer's plan in the case of the live 
cargo, he is bound to snow what better plan he 
would have adopted, or forfeit his reputation as 
an engineer skilled in resources. Would he 
haTe. eschewed the * load of stones,' and then 
have gravely purposed to pare away the super- 
fluous weight from the biggest traveller, after 
the Procrustean recipe ? I suspect that the An- 
dalttsian knife, or the four-square blade of the 
maiadoTf would have been brought forward in 
arrest of judgment. There is a saying amongst 
the mountain muleteers of some parts of 
Southern America, La mula sabe raciocinar 
mejwr que tdgunos Christianos, The mule 
knows how to reason better than some Chris- 
tians. 

With regard to the repeating air.gun I pro- 
posed, Mr. C. has taken ' an incomplete and su. 
perficial view ' of my letter. If he reads it 
again, he may discover that there was no pro. 
position therein to < multiply power by compli- 
cation,' but simply the substitution of com- 
pressed air, which would not destroy the eun, 
mstead of the stenni and intense fire which 
does destroy the gun. The power is to be 
communicated to the air by means of the steam, 
because tlie steam itself cannot well be applied. 
VoiEa tout ! Really Mr. C. would seem to be 
an * unpractised thinker.' Ere he so triumph, 
aotly quoted my words, to the intent of my 
* mere confusion,' as Cloten says in the play, it 
surely would have been but a very small por- 
tion of wisdom to endeavor to understand the 
tendency of the air-gun letter, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of my mode of writing. 

Mr«G., at the conclusion of his letter, again 
hopes that his ' observations will be taken in 
good part.' They are so, and replied to in the 
same spirit, and I have to thank him in addition 
for havmg thus given me an opportunity to ex- 
]4ain myself more fully. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
^T" '-' Junius RiDiv I vvs. 

'^ April 22, 1833. 



Mr. Badnairt Treatise an Railway Improve- 

ments, and in particular the Undulating 

Railway.* [From the London Mechanics' 

Magazme.] 

The principal subject of the treatise before 

ns is introduced by a preliminary exposition of 



* A TrMtiteon Railway hnprovemente, explanatory of 
tlia 9liic>f DilBcalcies and uioonveniencM which at prevent 
attend the General Adoption of Railways, and the means 
by which ibete objectiena may be overcnmB ; as proved 
by a Serine of Interesting Experiments, &c. By RicUAai>. 
0ADNAI«I., £tq> MSpp. 8vo. Sharwood|dcCo. ^^^^ | 



the advantages of railway conveyance, and an 
examination of the obstacles to their immediate 
general establishment. Among these obstacles, 
the *< difficulty of ascending inclined planes by 
locomotive power" occupies a foremost place. 
The employment of " stationarv engines," or 
*' locomotive engines with cog-wheels," to over- 
come this difficultv, is briefly adverted to, but 
justly pronounced to be attended '* with serious 
if not insuperable inconveniences." Mr. Bad* 
nail's attention having been *' particularly di- 
rected'* to the discovery of some better remedy, 
the idea at length occurred to him that a suf- 
ficient power might be gained by the descent of 
a body down one inclined plane, to compen- 
sate for the opposition from gravity in ascend- 
ing another ; and if so, that a railway uniformly 
constructed in such an up and down, or undu- 
lating plan, might be economically substituted 
for the partly horizontal and partly inclined rail- 
ways at present in use. 

** The improvement occurred to me on the 
7th of June, 1832. The impressions on my 
mind, before the trial of any experiments, were, 
that by an undulating railway a greater resist- 
ance would be opposed to the power of steam, 
or any other locomotive power, than upon a 
level railway ; but that much would be gained 
by the power of gravity, multiplied by active 
power, down a descent ; and that, consequentlv, 
a locomotive engine of any given power wouki 
travel at a greater speed, or drag a greater 
weight, than upon a horizontal railway. I 
was also of opinion that the increased resist- 
ance or fulcrum, offered by the descending part 
of each curve, and the advantage gained by the 
power of gravity multiplied by active power, 
would be sufficiently great to render locomotive 
engines more effective than they have at pre- 
sent proved to be upon inclined planes."— p. 31. 
Mr. Dadnall, after some explanatory remarks 
on the subject of friction and gravity, proceeds 
to describe the difierent experiments which 
have, in his opinion, AiUy established tlie 
soundness of these his preconceived opinions. 
Some of the more striking of these we shall 
here lay before our readers. 

*' I ordered a small engine to be manufac- 
tured, on clock-work principles, with a strong 
spring in a barrel, and a fusee sufficiently large 
to admit of travelling the length of 50 or 60 feet, 
being also particularly anxious that the power 
of tlie spring should oe sufficient to overcome 
the pressure of the engine wheels on the plane, 
when kept from progressing. Wishing to try 
these experiments as privately as possible, du- 
ring the time which the manufacture of the en- 
gine occupied, I was engaged at Douglass, in 
the Isle of Man, in superintending the making 
of two railways, the one curved, the other ho. 
rizontal. These were each 32 feet in length 
(the length of the most spacious room I could 
find unoccupied) ; the length of the ascent and 
descent of each curve, or undulation, was one 
footf and the height and depth of each curve 
from the centre was half an inch, or one inch 
from the summit of the convex to the base of 
the concave of the curve. I had also ordered 
a small carriage to be made, to be attached to 
the engine, when necessary, and to run upon 
four wneels of the same diameter as the wheels 
of the engine. 

" On the 23d July I received, the engine and 
carriage firom Liverpool ; their weights were as 
follows— Weight of^engine, 9 lbs. 6 oz. : weight 
of carriage, 3 lbs. 10 oz. : diameter of wheels, 
3 inches : width of the periphery of the wheels, 
} of an inch. 

" On trying the strength of the spring, I was 
sorry to observe that it was not sufiScient, when 
[ placed the carriage on a smooth surface and 
prevented its progression, to {turn the wheels.; 
that is, it had not power, as I wished it to have, 
to overcome the aidhesion, or friction, between 
the wheels of the carriage and the surface of 
the plane. 

**U however, resolved to try a series of ex- 
periments with it, and aflerwards to return it 
to Liverpool, to have a sitonger spring attached 
to it. 



''Accordingly* I had the nulways placed 
firmly down, and upon as exact a level as cir- 
cuuistances would permit. The diistance be- 
tween the lines on each railway was eight 
inches ; tlie width at the suHace of the rails 
was half an inch ; the distance between the 
wheels of the engine governed, of course, the 
width between the lines ; and care was taken to 

give th4» carriages sufficient play to prevent 
lem being bound by friction against the sides 
of the rails. 

''Having ascertained that both railways 
were level, the spring was wound up, by draw, 
ing the engine backwards from the end of the 
line to the commencement. It was started 
without any weight attach«l, and the following 
was the result : Ourved railway, 6 seconds ; 
horizontal railway, 7 seconds^ 

'* I then placed 7 lbs. weight upon the engine 
itself, which had a platform for such purpose : 
the result was, curved railway, 8 seconds ; ho- 
rizontal railway, 9 seconds. 

"I then attached the small carriage to the 
engine, and, without load, I found the speed of 
travelling along either line^ was in the same 
proportion as before. 

" I then tried various weights in the carriagje, 
and invariably found a decided advantage in 
the curved railway. This advantage was, bow. 
ever, more evident in the following experi- 
ments: With 17 lbs. weight in the carriage, 
from north to south, curved railway, 15^ se. 
conds ; horizontal railway, 20^ seconds. From 
south to north, curved railwayt 17 seconds ; ho- 
rizontal railway, 22^ seconds. 

** Now, omitting tne half-seconds, and taking 
the averages, the diflerenee ojf space which the 
engine would have travelled over on the curve, 
in the time required to travel 32 feet on the ho- 
rizontal plane, is as follows— 16 : 32 : : 21 : 42 
feet ; shewing a difference of nearly one-third 
in the speed. 

" Thinking it probable that, by the variation 
in the time occupied in traversing the lines 
from difilerent sides of the room, that they 
might not be perfectly level, I bad them again 
examined ana adjusted with particular cau- 
tion ; aAer which, on again trying with the 
same weight, viz. 17 lbs., the result was as fol- 
lows : From north to south, and south to north, 
on the curve, 16 seconds ; on the level, 22 se- 
conds. 

** This last experiment was repeately tried, 
and without any distinct variation ; the time 
was ascertained by a second-hand watch, and 
carefully noted by Mr. J. L. Gardener, of Man. 
cheater, who witnessed the experiments, as 
well as myself. 

" Although I perceived that 17 lbs. was as 
great a weight as the engine could weH convey 
upon the horizontal railway, I was anxious to 
try the result of greater, and increased the 
load to 22 lbs. The result was, from north to 
south, on the curve, 17 seconds ; on the hori. 
zontal line, 30 seconds. From south to north, 
on the curve, 18 seconds ; on the horizontal 
28 seconds. 

" It was here quite obvious, that the curve 
produced a far more decided advantage ; an<l 
this advantage was evident at starting ; as, on 
the horizontal road, the engine moved very 
slowly at first, and traversed 12 or 13 feet be- 
fore it attained its average speed, whereas, 
upon the curved Ime, its motion was apparent- 
ly regular throughout. 
'' Although these experiments were in evenr 

rint of view so satisfactory in regard to speed, 
was surprized to find that the advantage 
was not so gpreat as I anticipated in regard to 
the difference of load the engine was capable 
of dragging on the two lines. I, however^ 
clearly proved that we eoukl convey a much 
greater weight upon the curve line than upon 
the plane; for when the engine wouki not 
move at all upon the horizontal road, it woul^ 
travel without dififteulty upon the curve ; and it 
is extraordinary, that in conveying any weight 
firom 15 lbs. upwards on the latter, the time oc. 
eupied in doin^ sa varied in a very trifling de. 
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*' The same comparative results took place 
upon an inclined plane of 1 in 144." 

A second undulating railway having been 

constructed, with a curve of five feet ascent 

and descent, and two inches in depth, and some 

alterations having been made in the engin<s 

which made it both stronger and lighter, th** 

following additional experiments were made : 

Number of Scrondj^. 
Horiz.pl. 1 Acurv. Sftcurv. 
Engine alone, weighing 9 Iba. 4 oz. 
and the hind and fore, wheela 
5-16 incliea apart, - 
Do. and carriage, weighing toge- 
tlier 12 Ibe. 14 oz. • 



5 



3i 



Do. witJi 5 lbs. in carriage*, 
Do. with 10 do. do. • 
Do. with 15 do. do. - 
Do. with 20 do. do. < 
Do. with 25 do. do. . 

Do. with 30 do. do. - 



Do. with 35 do. do. 
Do. with 40 do. do. 
Do. with 45 do. do. 



5( 4k 

' 61 5i 

• 8i 6k 

. 91 7 

- m 81 

- 18 11 
30 ) 

scarcely > 14 
could go ) 
could not go 18 



4 
44 
5i 
6 

7i 
9 

1.1 

12 
13 

15 



IX). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
• do. 
do. 



Afler repeatedly trying these experiments, 
and always obtaining the same results, Mr. 
Badnall had another railway constructed with 
short ascents and long descents : 

»* The length of each descent bcin^ 8 feet ; 
the length of each ascent 2 feet ; and uic whole 
line being thirty-two feet. It consisted of three 
descents and three ascents, and a platform of 
one foot at each extremity, tlie tops of which 
were on an exact level with the summits of 
each ascent ; the depth of descent at the low- 
est point being two inches from the higlicst 
rise, as in the railway whose curves were five 
feet. It is necessary to remark, that the des- 
cents in this railway, except about a foot from 
their lowest points, were regular inclined planes, 
curving off at the bottom, to render the as- 
cents more regular, which ascents were also 
curved." 

The following table exhibits the results of 
this modification of the undulating principle : 

Nmnber of Seconds. 
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Mr. Badnall states, that on tr3'ing the engine 
on this long and short curved railway, the re 
verse way, that is, by causing it to descend the 
short curve first, ** the result was found to be 
the same." 

It was observed in the course of the prece- 
ding experiments, that when heavy loads were 
passed over the railways, a considerable de- 
gree of vibration was occasioned. To get rid 
of this possible source of error, the dirtl*reiit 
railways were next nailed firmly down upon 
three inch planks, and the following experi. 
ments made in the presence of Mr. Gill, of 
Manchester, one of the directors of the con- 
templated Manchester and Leeds Railway : 
; On a perfect level : 
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Number of Seconds. 
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\\ith 5 lbs. 
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Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

It will be observed, that the degree of speed 
on all the railways is much greater in these ex- 
perimfTits than in any of those before reeited. 
Mr. B. accounts for this by stating, that " the 
cord upon the spring-barrel having broken, he 
was compelled to re-attach it, and regulate the 
power of the spring accordingly.'* Another 
circumstance that will strike the reader is, that, 
m the experiments before made, 30 lbs. was the 
utmost load which could be conveyed on the 
horizontal railway, while in the last set of ex- 
periments 4*2^ lbs. were conveyed. This dif. 
ference Mr. B. attributes partly " to the renewed 
strengtho f the spring," and partly " to the free- 
dom from vibration," obtained by making fast 
the railways to the three inch planks. A still 
more remarkable discr«*panry, however, is that 



exhibited by the two curved railways iii|regmhi 
to speed, in the different sets pf expehmentd. 
In the first trial, for example, made with the 
long and short curved railway on a level, the 
rates of speed with all weights under 20 Itw. 
were less, by I" and 1^", than on the fiye feet 
curved railway ; while in the last quoted expe- 
riments there was scarcely any perceptible dif- 
ference. In the case of all weights » again, above 
20 lbs., the advantage was, in the former expe- 
riments, on the side of the long and short 
curve railway,' to the extent in some instances, 
of 3", while in the latter the advantage rarely 
exceeded 1", and in some instances only half a 
second. Mr. Badnall admits that these difiler- 
ences are not so susceptible as the others of 
explanation. *'I confess myself in difficulty» 
and can only account for it by the difiference in 
the vibration of the two railways, or some inac- 
curacy in levelling, especially as the depth of 
each curve was similar." 

Be the difiTerence, however, as it may, be. 
tween the two sorts of curved railways, Mr. 
B. thinks he is entitled to rest satisfied with the 
fact, that they have both, *' whether upon the 
level or inclines, invariably proved an unques- 
tionable and decided superiority over the hori- 
zontal railway." He estimates this superiori- 
ty as being equal to a saving of one half in 
point of time, and a gain of twice the power 
in respect of weight. 

Mr. BadnalVs theoretical explanation of the 
advantage thus gained is as follows : 

<* Suppose the tine E A to be a horizontal 
railway, — A B to be a descending one, — and B 
E an ascending one, on which are placed the 
three wheels, W W W. 




** 1. Now, the amount of friction produced 
bpr the pressure of the wheel W on the plane 
h A, is in exact proportion to its weight, or to 
the weight of any vehicle which rests upon it ; 
and upon such weight also depends the amount 
of attrition produced by the revolution of the 
the axle within the nave or cy Under in which 
it moves. 

" The reason why the amount of friction, or 
Hltritiou, is proportionate to the weight of the 
vehicle, is because (supposing C to be the axle 
or centre of tlie wheel) the perpcndiculur line 
C G is the Hue of gravity. 

"On a horizontal railway, therefore, the 
amount of piossure upon the rails, and the 
amount of axle and rolling friction produced 
by that pressure, are in exact accordance with, 
and altogether dependent upon, the weight of 
the carriages and load ; and when locomotive 
power is employed to overcome this pressure 
and friction, and when a maximum velocity is 
attained, such velocity (the power being kept' 
up) is uniform through spaces and times, 
and such pressure or friction is an uni- 
formly opposing power. Moreover, as before 
frequently observed, the amount of load which 
any locomotive engine will convey is in exact 
accordance with the amount of its pressure 
upon the rails and axles ; or, in other words, 
with the axle and rolling friction. 

*' 2. Let us now suppose the wheel Wtobe 
traversing from A to B. From the point A, it 
is evident that a body would fall to T, accord- 
ing to the laws of bodies falling perpendicular- 
ly ; and if upon the line A B we draw the per- 
pendicular line V T, a body woukl descend by 
gravity down the plane from A to V, in the 
same time as it would fall, perpendicularly, 
from A to T ; and the power of gravity, which 
enables it to do this, acting eoutmy (practically 
speaking) throughout the whole descent from 
A to B, would produce an uniformly accelera-^ 
\ied motion; in consequence of which, on the 



arrival of the carriage at the point B, the velo- 
city would (allowing for the difference of fric- 
tion) be mathematically equal to what it would 
be at the point T, had it fallen perpei^Iibularly 
from A to that point. Now, the extent of the 
power of gravity, or cause of the wheel W de- 
scending down the incline A B, will be easily 
comprehended by reference to the parallelo- 
gram D C P G : where the diagonal, C G, is 
the line of gravity, C P the line representing 
the amount of pressure on the rail» and C 
the line of motion ; that is, the line or power 
of gravity, C G, instead of acting perpendicu- 
larly, and with full intensity, on the rail, as on 
the line E A, becomes divided into two seMi- 
rate and distinct powers, viz. C D and C F ; 
the latter, if I may so express myself^ endea- 
voring to stop the progress of the wheel, and 
tlic former employing ev^ry effort to urge it 
forward ; and as C D is to C P, so is the one 
power exactly to the other — and thus, if the 
carriage or wheel W weigh five tons, and if C 
D be one-fiflh of the power or force, C P, the 
pressure upon the rails is reduced from dye 
tons to four tons ; and not only reduced, but 
the amount of power thus saved is actively era- 
ployed in opposing the resistance offered by 
t-/ »• 

"Such would be the commencement of the 
progress of a carriage dvsscending the incline 
A fi by its own gravity, until, as before ob- 
served, on arriving at B, it would attain the 
same velocity as it would have attained at T, 
had it fallen perpendicularly from A to T ; and 
if locomotive power were constantly employed 
to assist this force of gravity, the progress of a 
body down the descent would be the result of 
these united powers ; the motion would be tmt- 
formly accelerated^ and although the velocity 
would be increased in proportion to the in- 
creased power employed, yet the descent wotQd 
be in proportionate accordance with the laws of 
falling bodies, both as to spaces and times. 
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" 3. But we will now suppoBo the same car- 
riage, W, to be propelled from a state of rest at 
B, to the position on the incline B £, described 
in the diagram. The angle FEB being equal 
to the an^e F A B, and the line of gravity, C G, 
being drawn, the parallelogram C D OP is ex- 
actly equal to that described on the descending 
plane ; consequently, C P is the line represent- 
ing the amount of pressure on the rails, and C 
D the line of power opposing such pressure ; 
from which it is evident that, unless prevented 
by Moroe greater power than C D, the carriage 
would roll back to B, but if opposed by any re- 
gular and greater power,- which we will call lo- 
comotive power, the carriage would rise gradu- 
ally up the plane BE, with uniform velocity, and 
through equal spaces in equal times ; for the 
power C Da which is a portion of the force of 
gravity represented by C G, being o]fpo»ed by a 
greater power than itself, docs not in this case 
act as an uniformly retarding power, but as an 
uniformly opporing power. It will also be seen 
that, throughout the ascent, the pressure upon 
the rails, and, consequently, the amount of fric- 
tion, is precisely the same as it was down the 
descent A B, viz. as much less tlian it was on 
the horizontal £ A, as the lino C D to D G. 

" 4. But to prove the advantage to be derived 
by an undulating railway, we must not allow 
the carriage to stop at B ; wo will therefore sup- 
pose it to travel as far as it is able, by gravity 
alone, along the undulated line ABE. 

" Now, as before observed, it would descend 
from A to B, according to the laws of falling bo- 
dies, at which point it will have attained its 
greatest speed, and, consequently, its greatest 
momentum, and it is evident that it will rise the 
ascent B E, as long as the force of momentum 
is greater than the force C D ; but the instant 
such force of momentum, which in this case is 
an uniform retarding forces becomes less than 
the force C D,the laUer would effectually ope- 
rate, and the carriage W would roll back, and fi- 
vMy settle at the point B. 

"Supposing, ho:wever, that the momentum 
gained by the descent to B be sufficient to ad- 
vance the carriage as far up the ascent as the 
point H, — it is eviilent that, could sufficient 
power be then employied to overcome C D, the 
aacentH E would be made in much less time, 
with fewer revolutions of the M^heels and axles, 
and with much less expense ofpow^r, than it 
would require to move up the whole ascent B E, 
aa stated in position 3. 

" We will now suppose that an assistant pow- 
er, equal to the available jwwer C D, be em- 
ployea to propel the carriage W along the undu. 
fation A BE, and that such power were with- 
drawn at the point B, — it becomes evident that, 
nB gravity alone enabled the carriage to rise the 
ascent as far as H, which is more than one-half 
of the whole ascent, now that double power is 
employed, double momentum at the point B will 
be the result ; and the power C D will thus elfect- 
ually be opposed up the whole ascent BE. If 
this bo true, how much more effectually will the 
power C D be counteracted if the assistant pow. 
«r be continued up the whole ascent B E ! * 

** From this rei(soniBg, it appears to me Jndts- 
putable, as decidedly proved by experhnent, that 
not only can a given load be conveyed along a 
carved line in very muck less time than upon a 
horizontal plane, or a very much greater weight 
in the same time, but that loads which no loco- 
motive power could move on the horizontal 
plane E A, would, impelled by gravity, assist- 
ed by other active power, descend down A B, and 
rise th^.ascent B E with facility ; and it will be 
also evidcn^.'that whatever power may be left 
oil arriving at the point E, wftl be the power of 
ascending the further incline E T ; to which sur- 
plus must of course be added the continued ac- 
tive power employed to oppose C D. 

"D. It must be remarke<l, that although tlie 
disposable poieer of gravity in opposition to 
pmmare is only as C D to C'P, yet this is no eri- 
terion of tlie extent of advantage gained in 
' apacid ; in fact, C D may as properly be stated to 
fepteaent the saving in friction. In whatever 
light, however^ it may be viewed, G D represents 



a cotistant and equal power throughout the 
whole descent ; but the spaces passed over down 
that descent, in consequence of such power, are 
not equal in equal times, but, owing to i^ccelera. 
ted velocity, as the squares of the times 8 up- 
posing, for instance, A V to be 10 yards, and the 
carriage was one second in reaching V, and aU 
low the same spatn; to be travelled over on the 
horizontal plane in the same time, at maximum 
velocity, — now, on the latter, the carriage would 
travel 30 yards in 3 seconds ; but down A B it 
would travel 90 yards in 3 seconds ; because 3 
X 3 X 10 = 90 ; and this velocity, although re- 
tarding up the ascent, if assisted by an equal 
power to that employed on the horizontal piano, 
would be so kept up as to arrive ut a given dis- 
tance in far less time than it could be done with 
an average load on the horizontal plane. Sup- 
posing, for instance, the horizontal line E A 
were 175 yards lone, the descent A B 90 yards, 
and the ascent B E 90 yards, making the undu- 
lating line 180 yards, and that locomotive power 
were employed sufficient to overcome the fric- 
tion and the resistance of the atmosphere on 
both lines, and to move acarriage along E A at 
maximum velocity, 10 yards per second, it is 
obvious, that the time required to travel from E 
to A would be seventeen and a half seconds, be- 

cause -.^ = 17 J. 
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** Let us now apply the same power to the 
Rame carriage travelling along the undulation 
ABE, and take 10 yards as the space travelled 
over in the first second down the descent A B, 
it is obvious that it would reach the point B, or, 
in other words, traverse the 90 yards represent- 
ed by A B in 3 seconds ; because, according to 
the laws of descending bodies, 3 X 3 X 10 = 
90. This being admitted, and even presuming 
that the power employed upon the ascending 
part of the undulation, were only just sufficient 
to overcome the friction and resistance of the 
atmosphere, the carriage would naturally, as 
provca by the action of the pendulum, rise the 
ascent BE in the precise time it occupied in tra- 
versing from A to B. Hence, if a given power 
be employed, sufficient to overcome the friction 
and resistance of the atmosphere, and to impel 
a load 10 yards in tlie first second, upon an un- 
dulating 1 ne, surh as A B E, 180 yartis in length, 
the whole distance, if the power be constantly 
kept up, will be traversed in less than six se- 
coiids ; whereas, if a given power be employed 
sufficient to overcome the friction and resist- 
ance of atmosphere, and to impel a load 10 
yards in the first second of time, at maximum 
velocity y upon a horizontal line, such as E A, 17^ 
yards m length, mie ^hole distance cannot be 
traversed in less time than 17 J seconds. Thus, 
if we ascertain the maximum velocity at which 
a body can be impelled upon a hori2ontal line 
in the first second, and down the descendiilg 
part of a given curve in the first second, such 
power being sufficient to overcome friction in 
both cases, the comparative, time occupied in 
traversing each distance is easily determinable : 
the difference in advantage varying in propor- 
tion to the length and depth ot undulation, as 
compared with the length of the horizontal line. 
Nor must it be overlooked, in considering this 
subject, that a much greater load can be con. 
jvcyed along an undulating line than along a ho- 
rizontal one. The axle and rolling friction to 
be overcome is necessarily less upon the former 
than upon the latter, and the fulcrum prewnted 
to the effective DOwer of steam, down the des- 
cending part of^ each undulation, is a most im- 
portant object of advantage. It will be seen, 
that in this ejcpli^nation I have calculated the ve 
locity of a body traversing a curve, according to 
the laws which would govern its descent down 
a regular inclined plane ; there would of course 
besomedi0erence, but in this instance it can- 
not be material to describe it.*' 

In an appendix to the treatise, two letters are 
given from Mr.Hoitert Stephenson, senior, to 
Mr. Badnall, in which Mr. S. fuHy admits the 
Superiority of the undttlating railway over the 
liorizontatone, and is at some pains to account 
for it on practical grounde. ' He ooneludes with 



expressmg an opinion, that it *^will require 
even a long<)r railway than the Liverpool and 
Manchester one, to prove the extentof its value." 

To the Editor of the New York American: 

Sir — I have heard gejitlemon, who are unacquaint- 

cd with Macadamized roads, say that they caniiol be, 

witli propriety or economy, substituted for Paved 

streets. Being a young and modest man, as woll as 

almost a etranger in this city, 1 do not desire to put 

myselfin opposition to gentlemen of so much intelli- 

gencc and character, but ivith your permission 1 will 

quote the language of one of the most experienced 

road^makers now living, who, by the by, was also 

once a resident of this city, and may therefore per. 

Iiaps be the more entitled to credit — I refer. Sir, to 

John Lui'im)n McAdams Esq. of Bristol in England. 

In reply to the question ** have you in any instance 

tried the experiment of convertins paved stroetsinte 

roads ?** put by one of the committee of the House of 

Commons, appointed to collect information upon the 

subject of road makiog— he said " I have in several 

instances taken up small pieces of pavement which I 

found upon the several road trusts, and substituted 
road. What has been the eflect of the conversion of 
the pavement into roads? Answer. 7Mie expense 
has considerably diminished and the facility of travel. 
lin{( very considerably increased.** He further saye 
in relation to the niode of constructing roads, ** the 
inio principle of road-making is that the road should 
be considered as an artificial fio^ring, forming a 
strong smooth and solid surface, capable of carrying 
great weight, without obstruction to the wheels.** — 
IMie road is to be made of broken stone without mix. 
ture of earth, clay, chalk, or any other matter which 
will imbibe water, or be affected by frost. 

** lis form should be nearly flat: a rise of three 
inches from aide to centre is sufficient in a width of 
30 feet. The stone are to be broken so as no piece 
Ahnll exceed six ounces in weight. The road bed is 
then to be put in shape, and a rake employed to 
smooth the surface. When the road is so prepared, 
the stone is to be carefully spread on it. This is ra. 
dier « nice operation ; and the future quality of the 
road will greatly depend on the manner in which it 
is performed. The stone must not be laid on in 
shovels full, but scattered over the surface, onesho* 
vel full following another, and spreading over a con- 
siderable space.** Again he says, ** Notliing is to 
he laid on the clean stone, on pretence of binding. 
Broken stone will combine by its own angles into a 
smooth, solid surface, which cannot be affected by 
vicissitudes of weather, or displaced by the action of 
wheels, which will pass over it without a jolt, and 
consequently without injury.** Again, Sir, in hi's 
communication to the President of the Board of Agri . 
culture of England, he says, — but I will omit what 
he says in that document until another time, as I am 
aware that short communications, upon almost any 
subject, are most likely to be read during the present 
busy season. 

With your permission, therefore. Sir, I willendca. 
vor to show, in another communication, wherein the 
present experiment in Broadway, although denomi- 
nated a McAdamized street, differs widely from Mr. 
McifJam** system of road- making. M. 

The steam engines are now in operation on the 
Camden and Amboy Rail Road. Passengers are con- 
veyed to Philadelphia by this route, iu seven hours. 

Wa alluded a short time since to the successful 
trials of steam navigation made on the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal, which have been since so con. 
firmed that it is expected that after this season steam 
power will altogether supercede that of horses, on 
the Canal. The boat used is 88 1.3 feet long on 
deck, 10 feet beam, and, draws 13 inches of water. 
Her boiler is 6 feet long by 3 feet in diameter ; it is 
round and filled with tubes, the cylinder is 8 1.2 
inches in diameter with a stroke piston of 2 1-2 feel. 
When running at a speed of 8 miles per hour, she 
consumes 314 lbs. of pine wood in ihat time, and 
at that speed the wash on the banks is only one.third 
of that made by the passenger barges when at the 
same speed. — [Philad. Chron.] 

A steam, vessel of fifty-horse power has lately been 
launched at Vienna. This vessel is destined to navi. 
srate the Danube, and supply the capital with cattle 
f urn Hungary. 
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Stiggestion far a New Motive Power* By 
G. N. To the Editor of the Mechanics' 
Magazine. 

Sir, — As it is a professed object of 
your valuable Magazine to disseminate the 
knowledge of new discoveries, inventions, 
and improvements, I submit to your conside- 
ration the following description of a Hydro- 
pneumatic Engine, which, to me, is entirely 
original. In so doing I am not about to at- 
tribute to myself the discovery of any new 
principle, but think I can, with perfect con. 
fidence, lay claim to any advantages that 
may arise froni a successful application of 
long known principles. It may not be im- 
proper here to remark, that, although I have 
not given it a fair trial, yet the experiment 
was enough to convince me of its success 
and utility as a motive power to most kinds 
of machinery. 

C is a strong cast iron cylinder, similar to 
that of a steam engine on the atmospheric 
plan, open at the top. G is a vertical pipe 
of small diameter, whose heicht cannot ex 
ceed 32 feet, joined to the cyhnder C. O is 
a piston rod, attached to a piston packed in 
the usual manner. D is a working beam, 
attached by the parallel motion to the piston 
rod, p, at one extremity, and at the other 
to the shackle bar, K, wUch works the ba- 



lance wheel. L, by the crank N. M is an 
eccentric. E is a connecting rod, worked by 
the eccentric M. A is an air-tight sphere, 
attached to the top of the vertical pipe G. 
H is a rod, which moves a slide in the cham- 
ber R, by the cogs at F. I is the parallel 
motion. P is a chain connecting the work- 
ing beam and rod H. S is a pipe leading 
from an iron retort to the sphere A. B is 
a valve moved by the eccentric M, and rod 
E, the use of which will be hereafler ex- 
plained. 

The retort is furnished with a furnace for 
the forming of carbureted hydrogen gas, be- 
inff filled with coal or other substances suit- 
able for the purpose. 

Having now explained the different parts 
of this en^ne, and their uses, I come iiow^to 
the ** modus operandi," the manner of set- 
ting it to work. Water is poured into the 
vertioal pipe, G, till it elevates the piston on 
the principle of Bramah's Press. I must 
state here that there is a certain proportion 
existing between the vertical pipe, G, and 
cylinder, which must be found by actual ex. 
periment. The water should nof he highci 
than the mark T, for instance, when the 
piston is elevated. Now, it is evident that 
die area of pipe above the mark T should be 
equal to the space below the piston, and the 



pipe should not exceed 32 feet in height, as 
before stated. As soon as the piston reaches 
^e top of the cylinder, the working beam 
strikes the rod H, and shuts the slide in the 
chamber R, which was before open, render- 
ing the sphere A air-tight. The next object 
is to depress the piston. The retort and 
pipe S being now filled with gas, an assiatant 
fires the gas, and with a winch, for the par. 
pose, turns the jet into the sphere A, The 
burning of the gas forms a vacuum : the wa- 
ter in the tube is raised, and the piston de- 
pressed. When the piston reachpe the bot. 
tom of the . cylinder^ the chain P opens the 
valve at R, destroys the vacuum, and the 
water returning* to its former position ele. 
vates the piston, strikes the rod, closes the 
slide. At the same instant the eccentrie M 
throws in the jet of gas, a vacuum is re-pro- 
duced. The machinery for throwing the gas 
in and out is very imperfect, and perhaps 
may not be clearly understood. The machi- 
nery here used is similar to that of Brown^s 
Pneumatic Engine. I must refer the reader 
to a description of this engine in Nicholson's 
Operative Mechanic, where it is clearly ex- 
plained. This engine might, perhaps, be 
improved by placing a cylinder at each ex. 
tremity of the working beam. I think it may 
also be worked by mercury. But the en- 
gine must be much smaller in size ; as mer- 
cury is twelve times heavier than water, the 
engine should be of such dimensions that its 
vertical pipe should not exceed 32 inches. 

1 shall be glad to see any remarks your 
readers may see fit to publish respecting the 
above. Yours, ^c. G« N. 
-. / ^ 

Method op Clearing Fur for Marino 
Hats. — ^The preparation of hats is one of the 
principal uses to which fur is put in this coon- 
try ; we therefore select the present artisle for 
describing the mode of clearing the fur for that 
purpose. An account of the complete forma- 
tion of a hat will be given in a future num- 
ber. The patent improvements to which we 
are going to call the reader's attention are 
exhibited in the diagram beneath, and are 
intended to separate the finer portions of ths 
fur from those that are less costly. 




An endless web, or feeding cloth, is.shown 
at a. It is extended on two rollers, upoo 
which web the materials to be cleared and 
separated are placed, and by which they are 
carried forward into the machine. 5 is a 
hollow cylinder, with a flanch at each extre- 
mity. From the rims of these flanches a 
number of cords of catgut are extended and 
made tight. A peg or pin is so placed, ths 
cords are put in vibration as they pass round, 
and thus take the material from the feeding 
cloth. To insure a requisite current of air 
for carrying the fur onward, vanes are piaeed 
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in the cylinder b. The precise amount of 
current is determined hy the regulator e, 
itnd the board/. The portionB that are not 
sufficiently cleared are returned in the direc- 
tion of the arrow towarda g, while that which 
is completed goes out at A, and from thence 
into a large upper chamber. — [British Cy- 
clopiedia.] 




De. Hook's JoiNTs.-Thc vanous jo.nts 
employed in (he human frame are all of the 
most perfect kind, though they differ con- 
■iderably in their structure. The mechanic 
hw, however, copied but two, the htnge, and 
the baU and socket. Tl.e hmge-joint is used 
for dooi«,Bnd those places generally wtnch 
require motion but in one direction. Ihe 
bafl and socket, on the contrary, admits of a 
variety of positions. The expense attend- 
ant on constructing the latter is very consi- 
derable, and to obviate this inconvenience 
the Hook't-joita, represented in the accom- 
panying engraving, may be employed. It 
was onginairy invented by Dr. Hook, and is 
found very useful in communicating a rota- 
toiy motion from the principal axis of a ma- 
chine to.the more distant wheels it is intend- 
ed to pirt in operation. . ■ . . 

It consists of two semicircles, joined hy a 
metal cross ; and, if either of the semicir- 
cles be turned, a similar motion is communi- 
cated to the other. The same species of 
universal joint is employed lo aupport a com. 
pass at sea.— [B"^'^*' Cyclopedia.] 



however, the spider had, by some nicans or 
other, formed a comer downward, and aiis- 
pended from it a lilllc stone, say half an 
incli in length, three .eighths in width,- and 
one-eightb in thickness, well secured in pa. 
rachute style, and hanging some eight or ton 
inches below. This weight kept the web 
taut, and swung slightly as the wind affect- 
ed it i and there it remained for severol 
days. I had some curiosity to know more 
of the projector of this contrivance, and on 
casting my eye near the tree, where tlm 
thickening fabric indicated that he kept hi 
counting-room, 1 discovered a spider with 
body nearly spherical, and of the size of 
small cherry, about half an mch through, 
with crab.legs, and in all respects appearing 
ready for business. I touched him slightly 
ilh a little slick, upon which he made a 
otion toward it so suddun and so impn"'"""- 
„J as well nigh made me jump, at th' 
time striking the stick in such a manner that 
dines me to think, had it been niiimatei 
ould have felt his venom. 
I am ignorant of the brancli of natural 
history, as well as of s^ others, and know 
not the class to which this spider may belong ; 
or whether this mode of securing a web 
lay not have been frequently observed by 
others. But the case to me being new, I 
submit it to you, with the hope that it may 
elicit remnriia from thoiie who are better in. 
formed than myself on the subject, 



ofEngland, in which draining becomes a most 
important desideratum. The first thing to be 
attended lo is the elevation of the part lo bo 
drained : and as in large drains it becomes ne- 
jasarj to keep the channels tliemselves open, 
is advisable to employ an apparalua similar 
> that represented in the annexed engraving, 
I accomplish this object, _^ li ju _. » 



Ewbakk's Patent Tinned Lbades 

Pimg, We lately copied from a London 

paper a notice of a patent taken out in Eng- 
land by Messrs. Warner, for the manufcc- 
ture of leaden pipes coaled with tin 
invention struck us at the lime as one oi 
great value, and we have since learned 
with pleasure that it was made in this city : 
the Messrs. Warner having purchased the 
right for England of the inventor, Mr. Thos. 
Ewbank, of New-York, who has a patent for 



IngMuitt, of, the Spider. [Communicated... .. .- 

Tor the NeW.York Farmer, and Atnencan from the a 
Gardener's Magazine.] . , \\ I*^te"t«. 

Mr. Editor,— I have thought it might tofore taken 



We interesting to your readers, and conse 
quently to yourself, to read the following 
iatement of a fact which came within my 
observation recently in Brooklyn. 

On passing along one of my garden walks 
the other day, 1 discovered a spider s web 
constructed rather singularly. ' -"" """- 

pened from a cherry-tree, being 

the trunk, and running out with numerous 
fastenings, at different distances, on a large 
limb, which rose at an angle of perhaps 30 
degrees from the earth. This you may sup- 
*o«e would make the web of rather a narrow 
triangle, and one not likely to bring the pro- 
prietor much custom. To enlarge ito sweep, 



the United States, 

_ well known to persons, who lak . , 
to observe, as well as to the scientific, that 
leaden pipes are corroded by many of tht 
fluids which pass through them, and that th( 
small portion of acid which it often contains 
in the course of time dissolves a perceptibli 
quantity. Beer pipes made of this metal 
are often found deeply corroded; for thi 
acetate of lead, which is a most poisonous 
chemical salt, is easily soluble, and is taken 
off by the fluid which aids in its formation. 
Mr. Ewbank'fl pipes are effectually guiirdcd 
against this source of danger, hy being lined 
within and without with pure tin. It is of 
' great importance lo know also tliat lead. 
' " culinary use may be protecled 

lion of acids in the same manner. 

- 1 understand, have been here- 
1 England, for coaling lead 



Now, if we suppose the place to be drainrf 
shunted in the neighborhood of the sea, it will 
■- be advisable to admit a free coiumumca- 
at all times ; but it requires a free passage 
ol water at stated periods, for the purpose of 
cleansing the drain, and at different heights. 
The diagonal tube, supported by the rope coiled 
round the cylinder, may be resdUy placed at 

ly required angle. When we wish tile water 
the drain not loesceed a certain height, wo 

ive only to regulate the winch accordingly. 

We have thus briefly noticed the drain oii a 
large scale. A very simple mode of draining 
land, which is wet merely from the >^Wn"*f.n^ 
lure of the soil, and which has been practised 
with success, consists in adding to the felly of 
a six-inch cart wheel, a piece of wood upon 
whiuh is a triangular rim of ire", rhal side 
of the cart containing this prepared wheel, M 
tlit-n loaded, till Uie piece of iron indeotallie 
soil to the depth of six or eight inches. These 
furrows are made in lines from five to ten yards 
asunder, the graee is merely pressed down.but 
not destroyed, and they generally grow up m 
the course of the year. They should, Aere- 
fore, be made annually, at ibeapproach ol win- 
ter: but the work is so easily executed, that a 
flioKle iierson. with two old horses, will go over 
from ten to tv»enty acres in eight hours. 



Draiiuho Plouoh.— This is a very important 
agricultural implement, of which we give a 
diagram. — 




lore laaeii oiii ui ungiun-, .■^. p 

I with tin; but the processes rendered the _.- 
penaetoo greai, and they have been useless. 
Mr. Ewbank, on the contrary, is able to af 
ford his pipes at a small advance only on the 
price of those made entirely of lead, which 
will greatly facilitate their general mtroduc- 



We may suppose a case in which its powers 
would be mdispensable. It becomes necessary 
lo cut a trencti for the passage of water ; and 
the furrow being too deep for the common pro- 
cess, the anchor or hook, I, is inserted in llie 
cround. We have thus a fixed point for resisu 
me the action of the pulley, *. If po"""- ^ 
now Rpphed to the handle at top, it coramuni. 
cates motion tothe wheel. A, with an enormous 
increase of power, and the acting norlionB ol 
the plough, cd, are forced through the sod. 
The arraneement at a 6 c. enables the conduc- 
tor to Rive the required depth to the furrow. It 
will be obvious that the pulley, ff, by resting on 



the ground, tendL 
tish Cycle ptedia-l 



Dbjiinimo.— [We insert the following 
and descriptions as subjects of reflection for 
Ihrmers and mechanics. There is a wide liehl 
for mechanical ingenuity in rural pursuits.] 

The inconvenience of an over-moist soil is 
bat little felt in the neighborhood of the British 

stropolis. There are, however, many parts 



uiepuut!ji,j). uj .v=«.,« ..- 
diminish fricUon. — |.iJn- 



ScKooLS FOB Mbchantcs, &c.— The king 
of Bavaria issued a rescript in February last, 
directing the establishment of this descrip- 
tion of popular schools in every qtiarter of 
his dominions, with the benevolent intenUon 
of affording the humblest woritman an op- 
portunity of receiving such instruction as 
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may fit him for his calling. Ho permits the 
djsliiclB to name tho mnstera of these schools 
'for his approval. In large towns the course 
of instruction will take a wider range, and be 
given in " Colleges of Induslry." 
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Lambekt's Cane Rifle. — l^ii drawing 
represents the most compact and convenient 
rifle that we have ever seen, und we think 
has ever been invented. 

Ths top 6gure represents it entirely shut, 
having the appearance of a substantial walk- 
ing cane. In the under figure, it is represent- 
ed ready for tiring, in which position it can be 
placed alnmst instantaneously. The head 
th drawn out suflicientty far for the socker 
or ferule at the muzzle, (which is attached 
by a strap of metal in the side of the socket, 
with a hinge at the extremity,) to fall off by 
its own weight, (see drawing. ) Tho cock ii 
a bent lever of steel, made to turn and mov< 
on a hollow pivot pin, containing n chambei 
for powder, which is continued through the 
screw by whieh it is inserted, and opei 
into the barrel. The trigger lays in tl 
plate which covers the lower xide of the 
cock. By bending down tho head of the 
cane (see drawing) the lower edge of the 
slide plate* catches a small dog of steel, 
with a notch or tooth in it, which rents on a 
spring let into the foot of the cock, and thus 
elevates the long arm of it. The head thus 
bent serves for a breech, by which the gun 
is conveniently held and aimed, by looking 
through a small slit in the cock over tho sight 
in the ferule. 



* Br "ilida plUa" Wenwan > orliodrical mrtal pbits 
even dtaowler, ■boot thne inches iii length, which in . 
■eried in the bgadofihe cane, and which cnchnn the luck 
whm it u (hia up. 

M. GuESKEs's New System ok Philobo. 
PBY. — Sir John Byerley has recently intro- 
duced into England a globe of a new and 
important character, invented by M. Gues- 
ney, an advocate of Coutances in Norman- 
dy, and described by him in a work entitled 
Mouw.ment HtMaque, Paris, 1835. Many of 
the more important phenomena of gcologi 
and physical geography have given birth ti 
the wildest theories. M. G. being led to 
regard them as produced by the precession 
of the equinoxes, attempted their soliil'on i 
scientHic bases. Unfortunately M. U. is 
sworn enemy of the Newtonian system, and 
while his whole theory is grounded 
precession of the equinoxes, he denies the 
cause of that prcscssion, and affirms that 
the earth is perfectly spherical ! His work 
abounds with errors quite as easy to refuti , 
but he has the great and exclusive merit of 
having first had the idea of constructing a 
terrestrial globe in harmony with the celes- 
tial, by tracing the system of the ecliptic 
upon it as upon the celestial globe. 

We may here observe, that the whole ol 
the appearances in the heavens are to be 
referred to the two motions of the earth. 
The polar star is not polar to any planet but 
our own ; and the poles of the ecliptic ' 
the folds of Draco and in the Dorado i 
only so in reference to the earth. Tlio axes 
of the world, as they ore called, or those of 
the ecliptic and the equator, are two lines 
crossiag each other in th« centre of Ihe earth,'' 



of 23° 28', and ex'cnding to ihe| 
heavens ; but, we repeat it, tliey do not pass 
through the centres of any other plonclH ; 
and are, therefore, to be referred to the earth , 
alone. '■ 

The points where these lines pass through' 
the surface of the earth are the poles oni 
which its motions are performed, tlie move- 
ment of roliUion, or diumul motion, on the; 
poles of the equator, und the movement of 
translation, or annual motion, on the poles of 
the ecliptic. M. Guesoey's great difficuhy; 

B to fix Ihe scat of the poles of the eciip-' 
on the terrestrial globe. In this he re- 

ved no aid from astronomers, who declare 

: ecliptic to bo a circle in the heavens, and 

have no reference whatever to (lie earth, i 
forgetting that, as tho plane of the ecliptic! 
Iiasscs through the centre of the earth, /( 
auul cut iU virfaee someithire ; to determine , 
those points, then, and consoquently the poles' 
of the terrestrial ecliptic, was the object oV 
.M. Guesncy. He found that the mngnetic' 
needle and its dip were both directed to onei 
point on the globlHiear the polar circle at' 
:he back of Iceland, precisely on the firslj 
neridian adopted by order of Louis XIII., 
passing through the island of Ferro, He 
[bund thai, by supposing the seat of the pole 
of the ecliptic tliere, it gave a satisfactory 
liolution of many hitherto ino.xplicable phe- 
nomena; he therefore Rxed it there by np- 
proximation. Sir J. B. appears to be the 
only scientific person who has taken the 
trouble to mti the wheat from the chaff, and 
basis to creel a theory embracing the 
principal phenomena. Not, however, satis- 
fied with approximation, where mathemati- 
cal accuracy was ovidcntly attainable, he 
endeavored to ascertain precisely the poles 
of the terrestrial ecliptic, when, fortunately, 
ho found that Laplace, pursuing another ob- 
ject, had already solved ihe probli 

To avoid the confusion of over 

ition using a different first meridia 
place wished them to take that " of 
the midnight corresponds with the 
when the great axis of the ecliptic i 
pendicular to the right line of intersection 
of the equator and ecliptic, which meridian 

166" 40' 12" cast of Paris," or 109° 6' 27 " 
isl of Greenwich Observatory. 

On the authority, therefore, of the great- 
it astronomer of any age. Sir J. B. has had 

terrestrial globe prepared by Mr. Newton, 
ith the system of the ecliptic described on 
the poles as fixed by Laplace ; Ihe north pole 
of the ecliptic being in the polar circle, and 
the winter solstitial colure, or first meridiim, 
10" 53' 35" west of Greenwich. A circle! 
drawn from this pole as a centre, on a radi- 
us of 23" 28', will [Niss through the pole of, 
the car'h, and trace its line of moUon round' 
the pole of the ecliptic, in 23,920 years. 

This revolution of the pole of the equator; 

round that of tho ecliptic is nHmilted by all' 

to take place in the heaveiu, bull 

the earth. They admit, loo, that ihe 

if the ecliptic is fixed and immovable, 

the ecliptic being so ; but they have not yet 

shown how a right line intorsecUng anotherj 

fixed right line at a given angle shall move 

round the latter at iU extremity, and not al 

a git-en distance from the point of inler:jec-' 

lion ! Assuming, then, Ihot tho pole of the' 

equator rnvolvcH round the pole of the rpiTM- 

Irial ecfiptie, it remains to show a few of the 

terrestrial eflccts of such motion. i 

By inspection of the globe, wo find that 
the polo of the equator is now at nearly its' 



which 



I per- 



greatcst distance from Western Europe ; that 

advancing at the rate of about 394 yards 

ually on North America, and will pass 

ugh Lancaster Straits, Hudson Straits, 

r Kesolution Isle, enter Europe at Cape 

Finiaterre, pass over Bilbao and the nortii- 

em frontier of Spain, through France over 

Toulouse, through Lombardy over Milan, 

through Germany over Vienna, and paw 

into Russia over Moscow, dec. dec. It is 

found that the solstitial colures are almost en- 

!irely in the ocean, cutting only a small por- 

Lion of Western Africa, and a portion of 

Kamschoika, and proceeding without inter. 

niption until they meet the lower part of 

"ew. Zealand. 

On inspecting tho globe farther, we find 
ihat Kamschatka was at a given period with- 
the tropics, which accounts for tropical 
fossils being found in the polar rceions ; and 
that the Uural Mountains were formerly in 
the latitude of Mexico, which explains why 
the precious metals are found in such high 
latitudes, and why the same precious stones 
found in Mexico and the Oural Moun- 
I. We find also that the direction of 
the straits in the higher latitudes run from 
west to east, or in tha direction of the wa- 
ters of Ihe pole. The debris of mountains 
urc found in the same direction in England, 
Fnmce, Italy, Scandinavia, &c. The plains 
>f Lombardy ore covered with Alpine debris, 
ind in Scandinavia, masses of 50,000 tons 
have been transported, (Dr. Bucklond fan. 
cies on th? back of an iceberg,) by the im. 
mense force of the Polor Ocean. 

adius of the earth at the equator is 
about 65,000 feet greater than the polar ra- 
dius, owing to the centrifugal force (which is 
theradii of the parallels of latitude). And, 
the pole moves through 46° 66'of latitude 
12,960 years, in that lapse of lime one part 
of the equator will be carried 46° 56' into the 
southern hemisphere. At that period kU 
western Europe will be buried under the 
waters of the pole (forming the period of a 
deluge), OS it was at three distinct periods, 
at intervals of nearly 26,000 years ; which 
ascertains the existence of tho globe in its 
present stato (which was probable its primi- 
tive) for 70,000 yeara. This change of the 
plane of the et^uator is probably the cause 
of all the great phenomena ; it changes the la> 
litude from polar to . tropical regions, and 
thus renders a change in the action of the 
centrifugal force ; and from whatever part 
the pole is receding, the centrifugal force is 
increasing, which produces an altoratitm of 
lurface ; in whatever place it is advancing 
there is a con.'icquent, depression. There b " 
ibus a daily tendency to elevation in some 
parts, and to dcprcHsion in others; and to 
this cause Sir J. B. attributes earthquakes 
•uid volcanic action. According to this the- 
ory, as tho elevation and depression must be 
greatest in the direction of the motion of the 
pole, so ought the degree of volcanic action 
to he. On inspecting the g'obe, wo find this 
to be the case, and that vulcanic action is 
;rcnlcst on the meridians of South America 
ind the Philippine Isles. Where no ele- 
ments of combustion exist we haveeniplimis 
>f niud,&c. 

The difference between the earth's radius 
Lt the equator and at 43° is d,340 French loi. 
ses, or ahnut 33,000 English feet. Now, ih^ ' 
quator changing its po.silion nearly 47^, il . 
illows that in the sofslitial colure the present 
position of the equator will be depressed at 
I last 33,000 feet. Thil will readily accowH 
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for marine fossils being found in Chimborazo, 
15,500 feet above the surface of the ocean. 

The above is a brief outline of the system 
to which Sir John Byerley intends shortly to 
call the attention of the public. He courts 
inquiry; for, if the theory be well founded, 
it will entirely re-model the science of phy- 
sical geography. — [British Cyclopsdia.] 

Babbage on the Economy of Mant^acturet, 

[Continued from page 600. j 
256. Slide of Alpnaeh. — ^Amongst the forests 
which flank many of the lofty mountains of 
Switzerland, some of the finest timber is found 
in positions almost inaceessible. The expense 
of r«ads, even if it were possible to make them 
in' such situations, would prevent the inhabj- 
tants from deriving any advantages from these 
almost inexhaustible supplies. Placed by na- 
ture at a considerable elevation above the spot 
on which they are re^juired, they are precisely 
in fit circumstances for the application of ma- 
ehineryt and the inhabitants constantly avail 
themselves of it, to enable the force of gravity 
to relieve them from some portion of their labor. 
The inclined planes which they have establish* 
ed in various forests, by which the timber has 
been sent down to the water-courses, must 
have excited the admiration of every traveller ; 
and thcise slides, in addition to the merit of sim- 
]>licity, have that of economy, as their construc- 
tion requires scarcely any thing beyond the ma- 
terial which rrows upon the spot. Of all these 
specimens of carpentry, the Slide of Alpnach 
was by far the most considerable, both from its 
great length and from the almost inaccessible 
position from which it descended. The follow, 
ing is the dcseription of that work given in Gil- 
bert's Annalen, 1819, and translated in the se- 
cond volume of Brewster's Journal : 

" For many centuries, the rugged flanks and 
the deep gorges of Mount Pilatus were covered 
with impenetrable forests. Lofly precipices 
eneircleci them on oil sides. Even the daring 
hnnten were scarcely able to reach them ; and 
the inhabitants of the valley had never eon. 
eeived the idea of disturbing them with the axe. 
These immense forests were therefore permit- 
ted to grow and to perish, without being of the 
least utility to man, till a foreigner, conducted 
into their wild recesses in the pursuit of the 
chamois, was struck with wonder at the sight, 
and directed the attention of several Swiss gen- 
tlemen to the extent and superiority of the tim- 
ber. The most intelligent and skilful individu- 
als, however, considered it quite impracticable 
to avail themselves of such inaccessible stores. 
It was not till November, 1816, that M. Rupp, 
and three Swiss gentlemen, entertaining more 
sangvine hopes, drew up the plan of a sli«fe, 
Ibtinded on trigonometrical measurements. 
Havinff purchas^ a certain extent of the fo- 
rests from the commune of Alpnach for 6,000 
crowns^ they began the construction of the 
slide, antl completed it in the spring of 1818. 

"The slide of Alpnach is formedentirely of 
about 25,000 larffe pine trees, deprived of their 
Imrk, and united together in a very ingenious 
manner, witliout the aid of iron. It occupied 
about 160 workmen during 18 montlis, and cost 
nearly 100,000 francs, or £4,250. It is about 3 
leagues, or 44,000 English feet long, and termi- 
jiat«B ih the Lake of Lucerne. It has the form 
of a trough, about six feet broad, and from three 
to six feet deep. Its bottom is formed of three 
trees, the middle one of which has a groove cut 
out in the direction of its length, for receiving 
small rills of water, which are conducted into 
it from various places, for the purpose of dinii- 
nisliing the friction. The whole of tlie slide is 
austaified by about two thousand supports ; and 
in ni^ny pieces it is attached,, in a very ingeni. 
oQs jtianuer, tp tine rugged precipices of granite. 
• •*Thc direction of the slide is sometimes 
straight, and sometimes /.ig-za^, with an incli- 
natioti ofTrdm t^n'lo eighVern degrees. It lis 
often carried along 'tfaK; sides of hills and the 
llaaks of precipitous rocks, and sometimes 
passes over their summits. Occa^iionally it 



goes under ground, and at other times it is con- 
ducted over the deep gorges by scaffoldings 120 
feet in height. 

"The boldness which characterizes this 
work, the sagacity displayed in all its arrange- 
ments, and the skill of the engineer, have exci- 
ted the wonder of everv person who has seen it. 
Before any step could be taken in its erection, 
it was necessary to cut several tliousand trees 
to obtain a passage through tlie impenetrably 
thickets ; and, as the workmen advanced, men 
were posted at certain distuices, in order to 
point out the road for their return, and to dis- 
cover, in the gorges, the places where the piles 
of wood had been established. M. Rupp was 
himself obliged, more than once, to be suspend- 
ed by cords, in order to descend precipices 
many hundred feet high ; and in the first 
months of the undertaking, he was attacked 
with a violent fever, which deprived him of 
the power of superintending his workmen. 
Nothing, however, could diminish his invincible 
perseverance. He was carried every day to the 
mountain in a barrow, to direct the labors of the 
workmen, which was absolutely necessary, as 
he had scarcely two good carpenters among 
them all^-the rest having been hired by acci- 
dent, without any of the knowledge which such 
an undertaking required. M. Rupp had also to 
contend against the prejudices of the peasantry. 
He wns supposed to have communion with the 
devil. He was charged witli lieresy, and every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of an enter- 
prize which they regarded as absurd and im- 
practicable. All these difficulties, however, 
were surmounted, and he had at last the satis- 
faction of observing the trees descend from the 
mountain with the rapidity of lightning. The 
larger pines, which were about a hundred feet 
long, and ten inches thick at their smaller ex- 
tremity, ran through the space of Mree leagues, 
or nearly niite mile»^ in two tninutee and u half 
and during their descent thev appeared to be 
only a few feet in length. The arrangements 
for this part of the opera ti* in were extremely 
simple. From the lower end of the slide to the 
upper end, where the trees were introduced, 
workmen were posted at regular disuinces, and 
as soon as everv thing was ready, the workman 
at the lower end of the slide cried out to the one 
above him, " Laehez^* (Let go). The cry was 
repeated from one to another, and aeached the 
top of the slide in three minutes, ^e work- 
man at the top of tlie slide then cried out to the 
one below him, " // inenV* (It comes), and the 
tree was instantly launched down the slide, pre- 
ceded by the cry which was repeated from post 



to post. As soon'^as the tree bad reached the tion is undoubtedly more intense ; but it is also 



bottom, and plunged into the lake, the cry of 
Lachez was repeated as before, and a new tree 
was launched in a similar manner. By these 
means a tree descended every Ave or six min- 
utes, provided no accident happened to the 
slides, which sometimes took place, but which 
was instantly repaired when it did. 

*' In order to snow the enormous force which 
the trees acquired from the great velocity of 
their descent, M. Rupp made arrangements for 
causing some of the trees to spring from the 
slide. They penetrated by their thickest ex- 
tremities no less than from eighteen to twenty- 
four feet into the earth ; and one of the trees 
having by accident struck against the other, it 
instantly clefl it through its whole length, as if 
it bad been struck by Tirhtning. 

'« After the trees had descended tlie slide, they 
were collected into rafts upon the lake, and 
conducted to Lucerne. From thence they des- 
cended the Reuss, then the Aar to near Brugg, 
afterwards to Waldshnt by the Rhine, then to 
Basle, and even to the sea, when it was ne- 
cessary. 

** In order that none of the small wood might 
be lost, M. Rupp established in the forest large 
manufkctories of charcoal. He erected maga- 
zines for preserving it when manufactured, and^ 
had made arrangements for the construction of 
barrels for the purpose of carrying it to the 
market. In winter* when die slide was covered. 
with snow, the barrels were made to descend I 



on a kind of sledge. The wood which was not 
fit for being carbonized, was heaped up and 
burnt, and the ashes packed up and carried 
away, during the winter. 

^ " A few days before the author of the prece. 
ding account visited the slide, an inspector of 
the navy had come for tlie purpose cNf examining 
the quality of' the timber. He decUred that be 
had never seen any timber that was so strong, 
so fine, and of such a size ; and he concluded 
HU advantageous bargain for a thousand trees. 

** Such is a brief account of a work nnderta- 
ken and executed by a single individual, and 
which has excited a very high degree of inte. 
rest in every part of Europe. We regret to 
add that tliis magnificent structure no longer 
exists, and that scarcely a trace of it is to be 
seen upon the flanks of Mount Pilatus. Politi- 
cfd circumstances having taken away the prin- 
cipal source of the demand for timber, and no 
other market having been found, the operation 
of eutting and traniiporting the trees necessa- 
rily ceased." 

Professor Play fair, who visited this singular 
slide, states that six minutes was the usual time 
occupied in the descent of a tree ; but that, in 
wet weather, it reached the lake in three mi. 
nutes. 

259. One of the most common effects of the 
introduction of new machinery into manufac. 
tures, is to drive out of employment much of 
the hand-labor which was previously used. 
This, for a time, produces a considerable suffer, 
ing amongst the working classes ; and it is of 
great importance for their happiness that they 
should be aware of tiie effects, and that they 
should be enabled to foresee them at an early 
period,^ in order to diminish as much as possi- 
ble their injurious results. It is nhnost tlie in. 
variable consequence of such improvements, 
ultimately to cause a greater demand for labor; 
and often the new liU)or requires a liigher de- 
gree of skill than the old : but, unfortunately, 
the class of persons who have been driven out 
of the old employment are not always qualified 
for the new one ; and in all cases, a considera- 
ble time elapses before the whole of their labor 
is wanted. One very important inquinr which 
this subject presents is the question-— (FAefAer 
it is for the interest of the working classes, that 
any improved machinery should be so perfect as 
to defy the competition of hand-labor, and thai 
they^ should be at once driven out of the trade 
by it; or whether it is more advantageous for 
them to be gradually forced to quit the trade by 
the slow and successive advances of the machine ? 
The suffering which arises from a quick trausi- 



much less permanent than that which results 
from the slower process. If the competition is 
perceived at once to be perfectly hopeless, the 
workman will at once set lumself to learn a new 
department of his art. The use of power-looms 
is au instance of a slow change, which has gra- 
dually been diminishing the wages of the han«i- 
weavers. It appears that the number of hand*, 
looms in use in England and Scotland in 1690 
was nbout 240,000 ; ueariy the same number 
existed in the year 1820 ; whereas the number 
of power-looms which in 1820 was 14,000, had 
in 1830 increased to 55,000. When it is consi- 
dered that each of these looms at that time dkl 
as much work as three hand-looms, the in- 
creased amount of work produced was equal to 
that of 123,000 hand-looms. During the whole 
of this period the wages and employment of 
hand-looni weavers has been very ^recarkms-. ' < 
260. Increased intelligence amongst the work*' 
ing classes may enable them to foresee some or 
those improvements which are likely for a titne 
to aflfect the value of their labor ; and the assis-- 
tance of Savings Baiiks and Friendly Societies, 
(the advantages of which can never be too fre*^ 
quently, or too strongly, pressed updn their aC^ 
tentioii,) may be of some avail in remedying 
the evil : but it seems also desirable to suggest 
to them, that a diversity of einplcivmrnt amongst 
the members of one family, win tend,- in some 
measure, to mitigate the privations which arise 
from flactuation in the value of labor« 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
CorLAB DE Don Jorqb Manriquk ; tranilfttcd from 
the Spanish, with an introductory essay on the moral 
and devotional poetry of Spain, by Henrt W. Long. 
mxow, Prof, of Mod. Lang, and Lit. in Bowdpin 
Ccdlef e : Ifosfm, Allbn 6l Ticncoa. — We are aU 
most disposed to speak of Prof. Limgfellow as the 
Bowring of Aroerica-^o great and various is his 
proi^ciency in modern languages, as evinced by seve. 
ral publications heretofore, and particularly by this 
now before us ; in which his talents as a poet not less 
than tboae as a linguist are so advantageously dis. 
' played. 

The little poem here translated was a tribute of filial 
affection and regret on the death of his father. Don 
J^rgt M^mriqutf the author, flourished in the last half 
of the sixteenth century, and was, like ** nearly all the 
Spanish poets of sny eminence,** a soldier. He fought 
benesth his father's banner, surviving his parent, but 
nltimately dying on the field of battle. 

Preliminary to the poetical version of these stan* 
zas. Prof. Longfellow has given an extremely well 
written introductory essay **on the moral anddevo. 
tional poetry of Spain." We shall interest our read, 
ere in the whole essay we are persuaded, by the fol. 
lowing extract from its close : 

The most prevailing characteristics of Spanish de. 
* votional poetry are warmth of imagination, and depth 
and sincerity of feeling. The conception is always 
striking and original, and when not degraded by 
dogmas, and the poor, puerile conceits arising from 
them, beautiful and sublime. This results from the 
frame and temperament of the mind, and is a general 
^aracteristic of the Spanish poets, not only in this 
department of songs, but in all the othArs. The 
veiy ardor of imagination, which, exercised npon 
minor themes, le«]s them into extravagance and 
hyperbole, when left to act in a higher and wider 
sphere, conducts them nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion. When imagination spreads its wings in the 
bright regions o? devotional song, — ^in the pure 
empyrean, — judgment should direct its course, but 
there is no danger of its soaring too high. The 
heavenly land still lies beyond its utmost flight.— 
There are heights it cannot reach ; there are fields 
of air, which tire its wing; there is a splendor 
which daszles its vision; — ^for there is a glory, 
« which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it efitered into the heart of man to conceive.' 

Bat perhaps the greatest charm of the devotional 
poets of Spain is their sincerity. Most of them 
were ecelesiastica, — men who had in sober truth 
renounced the realities of this life, for hopes and 
promises of another* Wo are not to suppose that 
all who take holy orders are.^MHnts ; but we should 
be still farther from believing that all are hypocrites. 
It would be even more absurd to suppose, that none 
arc sincere in -their professions, than that all are. 
Besides, with whatever feelings a man may enter the 
monastic life, there is something in its discipline and 
privations, which has a tendency to wean the mind 
from earth, — and to fix it upon Heaven. Doubtless 
many have seemingly renounced the world from 
Motives of worldly aggrandizement ; and others have 
fenonaced it, because it has renounced them. The 
former have carried with them to the cloister their 
earthly ambition, and the latter their dark misanthro. 
py ; and though many have daily kissed the cross, and 
yet grown hoary in iniquity, and shrived their souls 
that they miffht sin more gaily on, — ^yet solitude 
works miracles in the heart, and many who enter 
the cloister from worldly motives, find it a school 
wherein the soul may be trained to more holy pur. 
pisses and desires. There is not hall the corruption 
and hypocrisy within the convent's walls, that the 
church bears die' shame of hiding in its bosom, 
tfamnts may be holy men, though knaves have some, 
times been hermits. Were they all hypocrites, who 
jtf old for their soul's sake exposed their naked bod- 
'ios to the burning sun of Syria 7 Were they, who 
<waadered houseless in the solitudes of Engaddi 7 
Were they, who dwelt beneath the palm, trees by 
the Red Sea ? — Oh, no ! They were ignorant, — they 
were deluded,—- they were fanatic,— but they were 
.not hypocrites,— if their be any sincerity in human 
'^rofesQions and human actions, — thet were not hy- 
jpocritas. During the middle sges, tbete was cor- 



ruption in the church, — foul, shameful corruption ; 
and now also hjrpocrisy may scourge itself in feigned 
repentance, and ambition hide its face beneath a 
hood ; yet all is not therefore rottenness that wears a 
eowl ! Many a pure spirit, through heavenlyrainded- 
ness, and an ardent, though mistaken zeal, has fled 
from the temptations of the world to seek in solitnde 
and self-communion, a closer walk with God. And 
not in vain. They have found the peace they sought. 
They have felt, indeed, what many profess to feel, 
but do not feel, — that they are strangers and aoiour 
ners here, travellers who are bound for their home 
\a a far country. It is this leeling, which we speak ' 
of as giving a pecnliar charm to the devotional po-| 
ctry of Spain. We compare its spirit with the spirit} 
which its authors have exhibited in their lives. 
They speak of having given up the world, and it is 
no poetical hyperbole ; — they speak of longing to be 
free from the weakness of the flesh, that they may 
commence their conversation in Heaven, and we 
feel that they had already begun it in lives of pen- 
itence, meditation and prayer. 

In the 99th and 90th stanzas, we find the original 

of the fine verses we had seen applied, without know. 

ing whence they came, to our own Washington, 

beginning thus : — 

Ills WM OctavfsB** prosperous alar, 
The ratli of CsMar's conquering car, 
At tetU«*s call ; &e. Jfec. 

We coincide entirely with Prof. Longfellow in the 
high estimation he expresses of this poem of Man- 
rique*8. Our readers wiH be led perhaps by the ^uo. 
tation below to concur with us in the opinion that 
what is admirable in the Spanish, is beautifully ren- 
dered into English : 

XLI. 
Til que nor nuestra maldsd, 
Toinasle fornia civil 
Y baxo Dombfe, 
Tu que itu Divlnldad 
jantaste cosa tmit vil 
Como el bombre, 
Tu aae un irraiidefi tomienios 
sSufriste sin rMistaiicIa 
En tu persona, 
No por nils nerecimlentoe, 
Mas por lu suna cleinencia 
Me perdona. 



XLU. 

Asi con lal eoiender 
Todos sentidos huiuaiios 
C*onM»#vados, 
Cercado de su mufcr, 

Y de sits hy«M y bjsrmanoi 

Y oriados; 

Dki el alma k quien te la dl6, 
El qual la ponga en el clelu 

Y en su gloria : 

Y annque la vlda mmld, 
Noe dexo hutlo oouauclo 
S« memoria. 



XLI. 
**0 Tliou,lhat for our siiis didst 

take 
A human form, and ImmMy 
Thy honie on eartli ; [make 
Tbon, thai to thy dirinftv 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal Urth,-~ I hero, 

And in tbnt fomi didst suffer 
Tnnneiit, and ngony, and fear, 
So iiatieiiUy ; 

By thy redeeming grace alone. 
And not for merits of my own, 
O pardon me !** 

XLH. 
As thus the dying warrior 
prayed. 
Without oo^ gathering mist or 
Upon his nind, (shade 

Encircled by his fkmlly, [^y« 
Watched bv allbction^s genUe 
So Siift and kind, (rase ;— 

His soul lu Him, wlio gave it, 
God lead It to its long venose, 
Its glorious rest ! [has set 

And thouch tlie warrior's sun 
lift light shall linger round os 
Bright, radiant, bleSL 



lyct 
We must say a word in commendation of the beau- 
ty of the paper and typography of this little volume. 

PoKVS BY THE HoN. MxS. NoXTON. Bs«(Ofl, AUJCN 

A TicKNO]i«-^ur columns have been too often grjieed 
by occasional poems from the pen of this lady, to ren- 
der it necessary for us to say more now, than that in 
the collection of Poems here presented to us, we find 
the same grace, feeling, point, and polish, which dis- 
tinguish her muse. We select one short piece, 
which may be admired for th# truth of the moral it 
conveys, as much as for its poetical beauty. 

THE CARELESS WORD. 

A woan b ringing thro* my brain, 
It was not meant to give me pain ; 
It bad no tone to bid it stay, 
When other things had part away ; 
It had no meaning more ihaa all 
Which in an idle hoar fall : 
It was when Jlrst the sound I heard 
A liglitly uttered, caroleas word. 

That word— oh! it doth haunt mi« now. 
In scenes tC Joy, In scenes of woe ; 
By night, by day, in sun or shade, 
With the half smile that genUy played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power thro' Hie to wound. 
There is no voice I ever heard. 
So deeply ftz'd aa that one word. 

When in the laughing crowd some tone. 
Like thuae whose Joyous sound is gone, 
Strikes on my ear, I shrink—for then 
The careless word conjcsback again. 
When all akme 1 sit and case 
Upon the clieerfUl home ore blnxe, 
Lo ! freshly as when Arst *iwas heard, 
Returns that lightly utter«d w<ird. 

When dreams bring back the days of old. 
With all that wishes could not hold ; 
And from my feverish couch Istan 
To prMs ashadow to my heart— 
Amid Its beating echoes, riear 
That tittie word I seem to hear : 



In vain I say, whOe It la heaid j 

Why weep 1— *tWM but a foolish word. 

It cones— and with It come the tears. 
The hopes, the Joys of fomer years ; 
Forgotten smiles, forgotten looks. 
Thick OS dead leaves oa aufaaw braoksi, 
And all aa Joyless, tiKNwh they were 
The brightest things Ilfe% •prtox could share. 
Oh! wouldto6ollne*erliadlieasd 
That lightly uttered, careless word ! 

It was the llrsi, the only one ^ 

Of those which line for ever anoc 

Breathed la their iove-.-wlite£ had for aw 

Rebuke of haisbaem at any gise : 

And if those lips wese hem to say, 

** Beloved, let it pass away/* 

Ah ! then, perchance- bat I have beard 

llM last dsor tone— the caialMi word ! 

Oh ! ye who^ meettaf, aigh to put, 
WlMise words are treasures to some heart. 
Deal gently, er^ thedork dayveone. 
When eanh hath hut for ens a hone ; 
Lest, musing o*er the post, like me. 
They feel their hearts wrong bkterty. 
And, hrading not what siiether fcnrd. 
Dwell weepias on a corelen word. 

Lbttbm of Horaob Walpolk to Sol Hobaci 
Mann, British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany.; edited 
by Loan Dovsa, 2 vols. New Yorli, G, Dbauobji. 
— Qreat is the obligation that the lovera of that in^ 
captivating species of literature^— which carries uis 
it were behind the scenea of the great tragucomedy 
of life,— «re under to Mr. Doarbom for the bemniifnl 
edition here presented to them of one of the most en- 
tertaining, and we may surely add, instructive works 
of this sort. We have through the English p€nodi> 
cals been enabled heretofore to lay before our readers 
such extracts irom these letters aa, while they will dlt. 
pense us from the necessity of commenting itpoa the 
work now, will have had the effect, we are persnaded, 
of rendering them most ankions to possess the whole 
book. They will not regret its cost, either in time or 
money. 

Tun RnrnALBss, a Novel; byLaot BLSssimrroN. 
2 vols. Philadelphia x Camv, Lsa dt Blanchard*— 
Our readers know Lady Blessington by her apiriled 
sketches of, snd conversations with. Lord Byron. 
This novel introduces her as a more elaborate writer. 
It is a fiction by an Irish lady, intended to promote, 
what so many here in tbia coontry nre laborttig to 
pregudice, the sense 6f reciprocal advantage derited 
both to England and Ireland from the Union. Lady 
Blessington, in her conversations, and skeiehesof 
the Irish, both in high and low life, seems not less 
spirited and successful, than in those above referred 
to, of Lord Byron ; and upon the whole, tbie woik 
must redound to her reputation as a writer. 

The Invisible Gentlbman, a Novel; by the An. 
thor of • Chertley the Fatalist.' 9 vols. Philadet 
phia, E. L. Cabbt db A. Habt. — ^This novf 1 depends 
for its interest on the faculty imparted le km chief 
character, of rendering binaelf invisible ntplcnene 
by pulling his left ear ! The dilemmaa aftd ecrapet 
into which the indulgence of this power lead htm, 
and the occasionally ludicrous scenes which his sod. 
den disappearance gives rise to, constitute the inter- 
est of the story. There is considerable skill evinced 
in delineating and individualizing charaetem, aad m 
the general conduct of the story t end the moral, so 
far as the development of the plot goes to prove tfiat 
happiness and reputation are not to be attamed by 
any course at variance with the ordinary nod eatab- 
lished laws of nature, — is good. 

HlSTOBT OF SPAm AMD POBTOOAL, Vol. ▼ f ot Ml - 

ing vol. 93 of Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopmdin. PkUm- 
delphim : Carbv, Lea dc BLANCHABn. — ^lliie volume 
closes the history of the Peninsula, bringing down the 
narrative to the commencement of the French rave. 
lution . The motives for stopping at snch an erentfol 
period are stated to be, that the author had already 
exceeded his relative proportion tor the historic patt 
of sach a coUeetien as the Cabinet Cyclopedia ; and 
moreover, that there were so roanynarrativeeof hifk 
authority of the important oecarrences eiqce tbat 
period in Spain, that he felt it the less neeeMafy tm 
prolong his work. Such an it is^ we do aoc 4o«h« 
thie will become a very popolar history. 
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Mbmoiunoa of a Residkncb at thk Court of 
liOMDON, BT RiCHABD Ru«H. Philadelphia: Ket 
A BioDjLB. — ^l*his is B BBcoiid edition of an agreeabU 
and hoooat work— written in the spirit of truth and 
fairneas. The beauty of thia edition ia remarkable. 
We have rarely aeen from any preaa a better ezeeu. 
ted book. 

VoTAOia ON THB COABT OF AfBICA ; BT CaFT. OwBN, 

R. N. ft Tola. Harpers.— These volumea embody a 
large amount of important information, and address 
themselves alike to the navigator and the man of sci. 
ence. They detail the particulars and reaults of a 
voyage undertaken by command of the Britiah Board 
of Admiralty, in order to obtain accurate surveys of 
the Eaatcm Coaat of Africa, and that of the Tslaud 
of Madagaacar. The two voyagsa occupied nearly 
four yeara, and the diacoveriea eflfeeted during them, 
relate to all the rivers, haihora, &c. along the im. 
menae regions traveraed by Capt. Owen. 
. The work is very handaomely printed. * 

Dbamatio Bcbnbb fbom Real Lifb, by Ladt 
MoBOAN. 3 vols. Harpera. — It is pretty tough work 
for us with Lady Morgan. She haa her admirers — 
warm ones and not a few — but though the persecu. 
tion of the British Quarterly is a strong recommenda- 
tion in her favor, still there are books which we 
would rather read than here. In the first place, they 
are written in ao many languagea, that one is in 
danger of forgetting his own vernacular while tug. 
ging through the jargon of French, Spanish and 
lulian, with which ahe tesselates her English-Irish 
pages. 'And then, after you fao slip and stumble 
through this stupendous poiyglott conglomeration of 
phrases, you are half the time in the condition of a 
aportsman, who, after ilbundering over a dozen acres 
of rocks and brambles to get in the heart of a close 
cover, finds not a bird to reward him for his {lains. 
We sicken too of Lady Morgan's *' high life" aftecta. 
ttona, and the absurd bufToonery she tries with such a 
strange want of tact to dignify into ** elegant trifling." 
Nature made her a woman of vivid imagination, 
atrong feelings, and nnquestioned talents ; and bad 
she been bom in the sphere whose tone she afTect^^ 
with such pertinacious vulgarity, or had her husband 
never exchsnged his pestle and mortar for a coat of 
arms, and made her a knight^s lady, she might, in. 
stead of -wasting an excellent mind in trashy produc- 
tions like that before us, have ranked next to Miss 
Iidgeworth, as one of the first female writers of our 
century. Even in these volumes, which have more 
than the usual lemven of second hand pretension and 
egotism about Asm— (that aort of impertinence 
whieh Engfisfa tourists pass off upon our countrymen 
for ioii)^-there are some bold and vigorous touches 
of character, which almost redeem every thing else. 
The characters of Mrs. Quigiey and Mr. Galbraith, 
in the first aketoh, are very well managed; and 
although we were nearly driven out of the volume by 
"an exceedingly fofkionahU footman, armed with an 
elegant horsewhip," we tolerated the coxcomb for the 
sake of an original and admirably drawn character 
of an Irish Priest, that soon after comes upon the 
scene. The entrance of this personage gives rise 
to some sefleetions upon the condition of Ireland, 
which would be worthy of a work of graver preten. 
sions than that where Uiey are found ; and indeed if 
the reader is sufficiently inured to the polite jargon 
of what is called the English fashionable novel to 
overlook ihe^abeurd fillagree work with which Lady 
Morgan haa interwoven " the tissue of her story," he 
may find, with many eloquent passages, a valuable 
reaiduum of information, so far as Irish society in 
all its phases b concerned, in the chief of these 
«• Dramatic Sketches." * 

Thk Histobv of Chablbmaonb ; by G. F. R. James, 
Esq. a^pthor of the • History of Chivalry,' dec. The 
w«H»kiiown author of 'Richelieu* and * Philip An. 



gustus,' was the man of all others to undertake a 
hiatory of this kind. The antiquarian knowledge 
and research by which Mr. James is distinguished, 
united to his acute perception of character, and highly 
poetical cast of mind, qualify him especially for wri- 
ting the biography of the great hero of the feudal 
ages ; and he has consequently produced one of the 
most interesting, if not the most valuable worka, 
which the Harpers have incorporated with their Fa- 
mily Libsary. We shall speak more particularly of 
this work hereafter. * 

Mabtin Fabbb, the Story of a CrtmtneJ, 1 volume 
ISnio., Harpers. — An original American wqrk of 
fancy is not so common among the light productions 
that weekly load our table, but that w^ read it with 
an interest which the re-publication of foreign books 
can hardly call forth. Martin Faber we have perused 
with ch>se attention, and we do not heaitate to say, 
that aince Godwin carried that aingular and impres- 
sive style, first introduced in modem fiction by our 
countryman Charles Brockden Brown, to snob per- 
fection in Caleb Williams, no work of that school has 
come under our notice which shows more power than 
the little tale before us. The story ia so brief that it 
is difficult to make an extract without giving an un- 
fair insight into the whole book ; but there is one 
scene so strongly wrought up in the best style of the 
authors with whom we have compared the author of 
Martin Faber, that we cannot withhold it from our 
readers. 

The incidents are brought on by a parting interview, 

on the eve of hia marriage with anchor, between the 

hero of the story and a girl whom he has ruined. — 

The wretched victim of his remorseless passions 

clings around her destroyer and beaeeches him, with 

all the tenderness of a doting woman, to fulfil his 

vows and snatch her name, ere it be too late, from 

acorn and ignominy : 

I stood even this appeal* My heart was steeled 
within me, and though I spoke to her less harshly, I 
spokei as hypocritically aa ever. She aaw through 
the thin veil whioh I had deemed it neceaeary to 
throw over my dishonesty, and a new expression 
took the place of tenderness in her features. # 

** It is all true then, aa they have aaid," she ex 
claimed passionately. ** Now, O God, do I feel my 
infirmity-Hiow do I know my ain. And thia ia the 
creature I have loved — this is the thing — wanting in 
the heart to feel, and mean enough in soul to utter a 
falaehood and prevaricate — this is the creature for 
whom I have sacrificed my heart — for whom I have 

S'ven up, hopelessly and haplessly, my own soul. — 
h, wretched fool— oh, miserable, most miserable 
folly. Yet think not," and as she turned upon me, 
she looked like the Priestess upon the tripod, influ. 
enced with insinration — ** Think not, mean traitor, 
aa thou art — think not to triumph in thy farther se. 
ducdon. Me thou hast destroyed, — I am thy victim, 
and I feel the doom already. But thou shalt go no 
farther in thy way. I will seek out this lady, for 
whose more attractive peraon, mine and my honor 
and afiectiona, alike, are to be sacrificed. She shall 
hear from me all the truth. She shall know who- 
ther it be compatible with her honor and happiness, 
or the dignity of her character, to unite herself, in 
such bonds with a man who has proved so deadly, 
80 diahonorable to her sex. And, oh, God"~ she 
exclaimed, sinking fervently on her knee—** if it 
shall so happen that I save one such as I, from such 
a folly as mine, may it not expiate in thy eight, some 
portion of the sad offence of which I have been 
guilty." 

She rose firmly and without a tear. Her eyes 
were red, her cheeks were buniing with the fever of 
her whole frame, and ahe seemed, in all respects, 
the embodiment of a divine, a glorious inspiration. 
I was awed — I was alarmed. I had never before 
seen her exhibit any thing like daring or firmness 
of purpose. She was now the striking personifica- 
tion of both, "^o approached and aought to pass by 
me. I seized her hand. She withdrew it quickly 
and indignantly. 

** Begone" she exclaimed — *' I scorn, I despise 
you. Think not to keep me back. You have brought 
death and shsme among my people in devoting me 
to both. You shall pollute me no more. Nay, 
speak not. No more falaehood, nd more Msehood, 



for your own soul's sake. I would not that you 
should seem meaner in my sight, than you alrsady 
are." 

I seized her hand, and retained it by a fierce 
grasp.- 

** Emily," I exclaimed, '*what would 3rou do- 
why ia this? I aak but lor delay, give me but a 
month, and all will be well — ^you ahall then have 
what you aak — ^you shall then be aatisfied." 

*' False — false! These aasurances, sir, deceive 
me not— they deceive me no more. My hope ie 
gone, forever gone, that you will do me jusfice. I 
see through your hypocrisy^— I know all your vil. 
lainy, and Constance Claiborne shall know it too. 
Ha ! do you atart when her name is but mentioned. 
Think you, I know it not all— know I not that you have 
been bought with money — that, vile and mercenary 
as you are, you have not only sold me, and thia un- 
bom pledge of your dishonesty and my diahonor, 
but you have sold yourself. Seek not to keep roe 
back. She shall hear it all from these lips, that 
thenceafter shall forever more be silent." 

She struggled to free herself from my grasp, and 
endea\ored to pass by me with a deqierate efbrt— - 
her strength was opposed to mine, and -in the heal 
of the struegle I forgot that victory in sucha conteat 
would be the heaviest shame. Yet, I only sought, 
at fir»t, to arrest her progress. As I live, I had then 
no other object beyond. I did not intend violence, 
far leas further cnine. Bilt the fate waa upon me ; 
— ehe persisted in her design, and in the effort to 
prevent her passage, 1 hurled her to the ground I 
paused, in a deadly stupor, after this. I was no 
longer s reaaouing — a conacious being. She look, 
ed up to me imploringly — the deaperate feeling which 
had heretofore nerved and atrengthened her, aeemed 
utterly to have departed. The tears were in her 
eyes, and, at that moment, ahe would have obeyed 
as I commanded — she would have yielded to all my 
requisitions— she would have been my slave. She 
met no anawering gentleneas in my eyes, and with a 
chocking and vain effort at speech, she turned her 
face despairingly upon the stiU dewy graaa, and sob. 
bed, as if the airings of the heart were breaking in 
unison with each convulsion of herbreaat. At that mo. 
ment, I know not what demon possessed me. There 
was a dead a more than customary ailence in all 
things around me. 1 felt a fiiry within me-— a clam, 
oroua anxiety about, my heait — a knawing aome. 
thing that would nor aleepi «nd could not be eilent; 
and, without a thoifght of what I waa to do, or what 
had been done, J knelt down beside her. My eyes 
wandered wildly around the forest, but at length, in. 
variably, aettled, in the end, upon her. There waa 
an instinct in all this. She had the look of an enemy 
to ^e secret and impelling nature within me, and, 
without uttering a single word, my fingers, with 
an infernal gripe were npon her throat. She 
could not now doubt the desperate character 
of my design, yet did she not strugglo^^ul 
her eyes, tney spoke, and such a language ! 
A chain which I myself had thrown about her neck 
—that neck dl symmetry and whiteneee— waa in my 
way. 1 sought, but vainly, to tear it apart with my 
hands, and could only do 80->-with my teeth, b 
stooping to do this, she vrrithed her bead round and 
lifted her lips to mine. I shrunk, as from the feng 
of a aerpent. They had a worse sting, at that mo- 
ment, in my eyea. Mournfully, as she saw this, she 
implored my mercy. — 

** Spare, forgive, dearest Martin, I will never vex 
you again — spare me thia time, and I will be silent. 
Kill me not — ^kill me not** — ^more wildly she exclaim, 
ed as my grasp became more painful-—** I am too 
young to die — I am too bad to periah in my sins. 
Spare me— spare me. I will not accuse you — I— 
God ! Oh, God !"— and ahe waa dead— deed beneath 
myhanda! 

This is certainly finely dramatie. The painter of 

such a scene has literary talenta of no connnon order. 

There is another pas sage which, aa forming an ad* 

mirable sequel to this, we must here add : 

I have already said, the bride was beantlfttU 
Words cannot convey an idea of her beauty. She 
was emphatically a thing of light and love — 

*' Wlilcli Ken, becomes a part of ttglit** 
In grace, one knew not with what^ ^ave herself, to in. 
stitute a compariaon. In expref bion, there were vol. 
umes of romantic, and intereating poetry, enftMNliad 
in each feature of her face ; and the steel of my af* 
feetions, stern as it was, wherever she turned, evte 
as the dutiful needle to the pole, turned intuitive!* 
along with her. Such was the maiden,*-4o aneh 
after the malte and mould of heaven, viirem % «t«nl 
deatinv was about to link with ore formed in spirit 
after the faiAion of hell. . , 
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Th« ceremony wa« begun. We stood up with 
linked hands at the altar. The priest went on with 
his fonnula. The bride's hnnd trembled in mine, 
and her eyvs were commercing only with the richly 
carpeted floor. I was about to answer the question 
which should have made us one, when a cold wind 
seemed to encircle my body. My bones were 
numbed, and a freezing chill went through my whole 
syMen. My tongue refused its office, and, instinc- 
tively, as it were, bending to the opposite quarter of 
the apartment, my eyoa fell upon a guest whom none 
had invited. There, palpable as when I had last 
seen her, sto<^d the form of Emily Andrews. A 
pale and melancholy picture, and full of terrible 
repr6ach. I was dumb, and for a moment, had eyes 
only for her. Bhe was motionless, as when I bad 
boma her to the unhallowed grave in which she did 
iiotYest. I felt that ail e^es were upon me — ^the 
bride*k lu(na was slowly withdrawn from mine, and 
that motion restored me. Mine were terrible ener- 
gies. ' 1 seized her hand with a strong effort, and 
with a voice of the stoniest emphasis, my eye nrm. 
ly fixed upon the obtrusive phantom, 1 gave the re* 
quired »ffirmative. With the word, the figure was 
foae.T^I "had conquered. You will tell me, as phi. 
losophers have long since told us, that this was all 
the work of imagination — a diseased and excited 
laney. atid in this you are probably right. But what 
of that ? 1$ it less a mutter of Bunemntural eontri- 
taiwe, that otie*B own spirit should he made to conjure 
UB the eptelree jehichhnunt and harrow it^ than that 
the dead ehortld actually be made to embody themeeU 
MS, ae in life, for the same Providencel The warn, 
ing sound that chatters in my ear ■•f approaching 
death may be, in fact, unuttered ; but if my spirit, 
by an overruling fate, is calculated for the inception 
of such a sonnd, shall we hold it as less the work 
of a superior agency 7 Is it less an omon for that ? 

This was not all. At midnight, as I approached 
my chamber, the same ghastly spectre stood at the 
door as if to guard it against my entrance. For a 
moment I paused and faltered ; but thought came to 
my relief. I knew that the energies of soul, im 
mortal and from the highest as they are, were para 
mount, and I advanced. 1 stretched forth my hand 
to the key, and all was vacancy again before ine. 
If my fancies eonceived the ghost, my own ener^ 
gies were adequate to its control. In this I had 
achieved a new conquest, and my pride was pro. 
|K>rtiooately increased and strengthened. I was 
thas'4aught how much was in my own power, in 
making even destiny subservient to my will ! 

With these specimens of the work, which speak 
lor themselves, we have nothing further to add of 
the .unpretending but admirable little story of Martin 
Faber, except that the moral of the tale, which im- 
presses the necessity of proper and early edacatton, 
is exeellem. How just are the author*s Ideas of edu- 
cation, his own hook tells us in these words : 

When the author spesks of education he does not 
M much refer to that received at the school and the 
academy. He would be understood to indicate that 
whieh the young acquire at home under the parental 
eye — in the domestic circle — at the fannily fireside, 
from (hose, who, by nature, are best calculated to 
lay the guiding i^nd the governing principles. It is 
not ^ the university that the affections and the moral 
faculttee are to be tutored. The heart, and — lee pe. 
tiiee moraUo^ the manners, have quite another school 
and other teachers, all of which are but too little 
oOirsidered by the guardians of the young. These 
are— ^the father and the mother and the friends — the 
play-mates ami the play.places. 

We may seem to have already bestowed too much 

•pace upon a book that purports to be meant only 

** lor the use of children ;** but a writer of such ap. 

ytfoved dieeemment, as is evinced in the passage 

last quoted, must well know the ill effecu of letting 

one's own powers lie idle ; and will therefore enter 

nilo our views, when we express our unfeigned wish 

to hoar soon again from the author of Martin Fa. 

bef . , • 

• • 

Talks of the CAtuvAKsaaAi : by the Author of 
the * Knnilbaeh,' 1 vol. Harpers.^Every novel, 
reader . remembers the Kuxxilbath. It was one ot 
the 'best works illustrative of men snd manners in 
the £^ec, since Hope*s Anastastus, but more fi 11 
of atriking ineidents than even that most interesting 
book. The present work of Mr. Fraser will, we 
think, 0.tftain his reputation as one of the most sue. 
--^fttl and popular writers of the day. The mate* 



rials are of the same description as the Kuzzilbash, 
and they are wrought up with the same talent which 
characterized that animated picture of wild encoun. 
ters, and barbaric pageants, in half savage lands ; 
changing as it did from the gardens of the harem, 
or the chambers of the underoon itself, to the sand, 
hills of the Desert, and the tents of its wandering 
inhabitants. 

^The present volume, entitled the Khan's Sto. 

ry, is but the first of a series which may be ex. 
pected from Mr. Fraser, under the general title of 
Tales of the Caravanserai — tlie plan of the work be. 
ing to bring a number of oriental characters together 
in one of these Asiatic hostelries in the midst of the 
Desert ; and after shutting then* up with a snow, 
storm which renders the roads, if they may be so 
so called, iuipaasable for s«ime weeks, to set each 
one present relating a story af.er the true Eastern 
fashion of beguiling time. The conception is a good 
one, and unless it be Mr. Morier, the ingenious au. 
thor of Hajii Baba, we know of no living writer more 
capable of making it a most valuable medium for con- 
veying just views ol Eastern life and story, than he 
who has here undertaken it. * 
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Jamks FKNNiMoas Cooper, who, with his family, 
intended to embark in the Erie, finding the accommo. 
dations pre-engaged, went over to England, and will 
probably reach here by the next Liverpool or Londoi^ 
packet. 

Tub St. Lotiis.^ — Extract of a letter from Natchez, 
dated the lOth inst. — ** The St. Louis, Story, has ar. 
rived after a quick and excellent passage. She was 
towed up by the steuniboat Whale, from New.Orleans, 
and was only 48 hours coming up, a distance of 300 
miles. She was received here yesterday ofternoon 
amidst the shouta and acclamations of the citizens.— 
The St. Louis commenced discliarging this morning.** 

We learn from the Galenian, that all the difficul- 
ties with the neighboring savage tribes are at an end. 
The Winnebagoes have crossed the Wisconsin Ri. 
ver,#nd the vanquished Sjics and Foxes appear quite 
humble and disposed for peace. A treaty is to be 
held abont the lOth instant, with the Potawatomiea, 
a tribe of Indians inhabiting the borders of Lake 
Michigan, when it is expected that all the Indian title 
to the lands between the Mississippi river and the 
Lake will be purchased by government. 

Oold in New England. — It appears by an article 
in Silliman's Journal, that Gold has been found in the 
southern part of the state of Vermont. The gold of 
the southern states and of Mexico is found in talcosc 
rocks, and it was thought it would sUo be found in 
rocks of the same description in New England. 

The spsrch thus far has been successful. The 
Boston Globe states that gold was found dispersed 
over several hundred acres of this soil ; about three 
penny weights of fine gold was obtained from a bushel 
of dirt collected tn different places. 

The U. S, Gazette fills out a column with the fol. 
lowing distich, in which there is truth, if not poetry: 
** There is nothing in life so shocking 
As a fine girl with a hole in her stocking** 

Bears* — It is scarcely in the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitants that so largo a number of these 
animals have been killed and seen in this District. 
Probably not less than 30 to 40 have been sold in our 
markets in the last month and as many more killed. 
Two or three persons have had narrow escapes in 
encounters with them, and about two weeks ago a 
person was said to have been devoured by them. 
The following occounc as regards the parish of St. 
Joachim, 35 miles below Quebec, is furnished on 
good authority: — ** A gentleman from St. Joachim 
mentions that no less than twelve Bears have been 
killed in that Parish within the last thirty days. 
These animals were were uncommonly lean and vo. 
racious. Most of them were destroyed by fire arms 
or taken in snaaes. In one instance however, he 
statea that a large bear came boldly upon a msn who 
was working in a field with a 8cythe-<4i stntggle 
took place and the man was badly wounded in the 
hand and would probably have perished had not his 
brother come to his assistance, who contrived to trip 
up and finally to despatch the Boar with a acydie. 
The animal did not relinqnlsh his grasp of hia in*^ 



tended victim until he was completely exhausted by 
the loss of blood. — [Quebec Gaz.] 

A letter from Charleston states, that owing to the 
recent high tides, which broke the banks, the rice 
planters on Cooper River, alter their rice had beeii 
stacked had great part of their crop washed away. 

IFromthe Baltimore Patriot of Wedneodmy^ F. M.] 
We learn that McClintock Yoomo, Esq. of BaU 
jtimore, has been appointed Chief Clerk of the Tret. 
sury Department — and current rumor assiina the 
office of Navy Agent for this port to CoT. John 
TnoMAs. 

Thb D — L AMONG TUE Tailors. — The following 

notification from the Virginia Penltentisry has caused 

great uproar among the tailors in Richmond. The . 

other crafts have also taken up the subject, and •& 

public meeting was called to consider of what steps 

it was expedient to take. 

Tailoring iu the Penitentiary, — The above branch 
of labor, for some years past restricted to demsnds 
of the Comimmwealth, was by act of the last Legisla- 
lure, placed on a footing with other mechanics in the 
institution, and ia now open to individual orders* 
which will be executed neatly* ^thfully, ami with 
despatch, at the fo1lo.wing prices ; 
Making a cloth frock or close coat, $3 SO 
Do, domestic do. 9 to. 2 50 

Do. cloth or cassimere pantaloons, 1 25 
Do. domestic do. 1.00 

Do. vests, rolling collar or double 

breast, 1 50 

Do. do, plain, 1 00' 

We do not wonder at the excitement upon thio 

3ubject ; for we cannot but think it an unjust inter* 

Terence with honest labor, that rogues and lelons 

««ho are kept by the State, should be permitted to 

undermine its fair profits. The result of such a 

scheme is to make the whole expense of reforming 

and punishing criminals fall upon those mechanics 

wliodc branches of business are pursued in Priaone 

and Penitentiariea. If trades must be given to rogues* 

let it not be at tlie expense of honest men ; and above 

<ill let not that be called economy, which ruins the 

upright and industrious mechanic in order that it 

may bo proved tliat criminals in prison can be made 

to pay their own expenses. It would be both cheaper 

tnd juslcr, to levy a general tax for the sufiport of 

prisons, ond to employ the labor of its inniatas in 

Jcsiroying one day what it created the day before* 

rather than to undersell, as is now done, the prodnoe 

of honest labor. 



. Rights of thb Press. — An argument of several 
days has b< en held before the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
on a motion in a criminal proceeding that the re- 
porters be prohibited from publisiiing the testimonjr 
pending the trial. The Mayor decided, with entire 
reason as it seems to us, against the prohibition* 

Indian il^atrs.— The annexed article of imelli- 
^ence respecting the remains of the Six Nations, yet 
residing in the western part of this State, is from the 
Buffalo Patriot of Tuesday. It will be seen that we 
have now two ** Re^entiet^ in this 8tate^-4bat of AU 
bany, and that of the Senecaa : 

** At the Grand Council of the Chiefs and Warriera 
•?f the Six Nations, now iu session near this city, a 
grandson of the celebrated Indian Chief Red Jacket, 
two years old, has been elected Chief. This has 
been done in hoMor to the memoiy of that diatinguieh. 
f)d Chief. A Regent has also been appointed to act 
for him during his minority. 

** The Council have not, as yet, decided on the im. 
portant preposition submitted to the Indiena, relative 
to the purchasing of their lan.is in thia State, and their 
removal to Green Bay ; but it is evident, judging 
from the angry discussion and division smong ihem, 
thatthey will not accede to the wishes of the govern, 
ment, nor will they even send a delegate C«> the west. 

Yesterday, a grand Ball match was played by tile 
^necs, Allegany, Cattaraugua tribes, againat the 
Oneida% Tone wandas, and Onondagas, for about MOO 
in goods and money, which resulted in favor of the 
Senocas. We understand that ahother trial of their 
skill will be had tiiis afternoon, on a large plain one 
mile above Sackett*B Tjvern. 

It is no very novel thing to see frnit trees hlosaom 
a second time in one year, b«t a aecond crop of fruit 
from the simie trtfe in one season, ia a novelty whieh 
the garden of Mr. W. Bowen, in Buekshuten, Wetc 
Jersey County^ onn alone exhibit* And what in 
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MMt aurpriziag, the applet tre u Urge t« those of 
the ^arly season.— -[Pkilad. Cbron.] 

AgrieuUuTMl TkrifU — Gen. James Shelby, of ihib 
coumv, sold a few days since, a flock of IGO males, 
raisod on his plantation, for the snm of $11,840 cash 
in hand. Fourteen of these mules were purchased 
by the agent of a gentleman of Cuba, and were sold 
for #130 each, making an aggregate $1,830 for 
the 14.— (Lexington (Ky.) Inteil. of 94th ult.] 

Orders liave bcee issued •^x the Quebec Custom 
House, that the Dollar is hereafter to be received at 
4s, 4d. sterling, instead of 4s. 6d. 

' Several mercantile houses, says the Daily Adver- 
tiser, have failed at Quebec, and the claims against 
them will amount to between 60 and Jt70,000. There 
has also been a failure at Montreal and another at 
Kingston, which has had the effect of creating a want 
of confidence in that community. 

The aztensivo fomace of Gosfield, in Upper Csna- 
da, has been totally consumed by fire. The melting 
ore was discharged upward, fell upon the roof and 
set fire to tlie building. 

Oes^r.-^It is said that an actor who has recently ar 
rived in this country with the intention of travelling, 
in addition to his professional occupation, finding that 
the proceeds of his book would be convenient for ex 
penses, wrote the history of his journeys and the re 
suit ol his observations beforehsiid, and took the mo 
ney from the publisher for the copy.right.— [Jour, of 
Com.] 

[Frmn ike B^Uimore ChronieU,'] 

Jgumui 9/ Mr, DmrmnVt Aeriel Vo^ge, — ^The 
Balloon was unmoored at 5 hours 37 minutes, the 
barometer standing at 39 43, and the thermometer 
80. In a short time let go the Rabbit, and saw it 
land safely. At 5 h. 35 was over a road, and 
thought of descending, but kept on. At 5 h. 46 
was within hailing distance of the earth, and con. 
▼ersed with several men ; understood them to say 
the distance to Baltimore was 4 miles ; understood 
their names to be Thomas and Philip Burgan. At 5 h. 
fiO was within hailing distance again, and eonversed 
with several persons— undersio<A them to say, Balti- 
more was distant 7 miles. On inquiring the name of 
the first town, in the direction I was going, under 
stood them to say Abington, and afterwards Bel Air. 
At 5 h. 55, saw the Sun set and heard report of 3 
guns ; judged the sound came from W. by N.— 
About 3 minutes previoua to which, tried an experi- 
ment for a gentleman in this city, which, if it proves 
successful, will bo given to the worH. At 6 h. 8, 
barom. 38,03, therm. 73, 1 was suspended over Gun. 
powder River. At 6h. 9, conversed with an in. 
habitant, understood his name to be Mr. Cerroll, and 
the name of place Perry Hall-— understood the name 
of another gentleman to be Isaac Holland, who was 
very communicative; he informed me I was 13 miles 
from Baltimore, and the next town was Bel Air — 
and desired I would not forget his name. At 6h. 
16, again conversed ; understood Bel Air was dis. 
tant 5 miles. Felt anxious to see the town having 
heard a good account of it before starting, by persons 
who told ms I should go in that direction. At 6 h. 33, 
barom. stood at 34,43, therm. 68. At 6h. 53, both 
anchors grappled with the earth about 300 feet from 
the Court House in Bel Air. About 300 persons im- 
■ledtately ran up, and politely proffered help, evin 
cing a great deaire to assist me. I remained sus. 
pended about one hundred feet, until towed by them 
to a clear field in the middle of the town ; at 6h. 44, 
the car touched the earth. At 6h. 53, 1 stepped from 
the car. At 7h. 13, •▼•ry thing was secured — packed 
np and taken to Mr. Richardsoa's Hotel, where 1 
was politely received and entertained. Among the 

Kntlemen who assisted me to alight were Benjamin 
ndt Henry Richardson, Mi^jor W. Richardson, 
Doctor Augustus Bond, Doctor Munikboysen, 
Colonel H. Dorsey, Colonel I. D. Maulsby, Joseph 
Robineon, Major Bradford, Mr. Dimmitt and 
Ralph S. Lee. The persons over whuse farms I had 
passed, also can^ up with alacrity. I must not omit 
to mention the attention of the ladies in taking charge 
of my barometer, &c. Tea was soon prepared, and 
I partook heartily, having tasted nothing since belt 
fiaft seven o'clock, A. M. The tea table was graced 
with the presence of a large number of ladies, and 
my satisfaction was heightened by the presence and 
attention of the Rev.R.H. Davis,and Mr. Charbonnief. 
After tea, we called on Colonel H. Dorsey, where a 
bottle of very superior old wine was produced, he 
having promised it to bis friends in case the bslloon 
•houM descend in the village. In the morning, I 
breakfasted by invitation with Mr. Robinson, Post, 
master. I was here waited on by Mr. Kenny, de. 
puted by the Udie s of the lower part of the town, to 



express their thanks for having selected their village 
as the place of descent. A number of ladies called, 
personally, and were each presented with a flower 
from the decorstion of the car. 

Left Bel. Air 9 h. 30, and was escorted by a caval. 
cade of gentlemen to the county line ; the cavalcade 
was composed of Col. Maulsby, Mr. Boulden, Mr. 
Elliott, Mr. McKenney, Mr. Furry, Mr. Jones, W. 
P. Maulsby, Mr. Davis, Dr. Bond, and Dr. jVIunni. 
huysen. Arrived at Bamum*s at half paat 3 P. M. 
I abould have mentioned that Mr. Richardson sent 
me to Baltimore in his gig, for which, as well as for 
my entertainment, he would receive no remuneration. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to present my thanks 
thus publicly to those gentlemen of the city who 
kindly aflforded roe their aid in the preparations for 
the ascent at the Garden, and especially to aoknow. 
ledge Mrith a sense of obligation the courtesy which 
has been extended to me by the citizens generally 
in all my preparatioiM and arrangements. At Bel 
Air no less civility and kindness were afibrded me 
on alighting there and in returning to the city. Noth. 
ing of personal attention has been wanting any where 
to make the ascent and the descent agreeable to my 
feelings. C. F. DuaAirr. 

The following is the amount of the valuation of 
real and personal estate, as made up by the Board of 
Assessors, nt their final meeting last evening. The 
amount of taxes to be raised for the present year, it 
is understood will exceed $800,000, which, with the 
expenses of collection, dec. will not very much from 
one half per cent, on this valuation. The total in- 
crease of the valuation of real and personal eatate, 
since the last year's report, is $33,018,461. The ex. 
penses incurred by the prevalence of the Cholera last 
year, which are to be included in this year's taxes, 
we understand, amounted to nearly $300,000. — 
[Jour, and Adv.] 

VALUATIONS. 

Waida. Realfittaie. Peraonal. Total. 

1«C 8i^l,104 90,051,800 48,57^999 

%A 10,514,500 2,801,735 13,379,335 

3d 10,100,000 0,300,772 l«,40e,77!3 

4lb 0,051,550 8,505,553 0.417,100 

SUi »,0H8iN» 3,787,172 18,415,178 

eth 5,075,550 8,885,770 8,501,380 

7lh 6,480,180 1,089,470 8,400,050 

8Ui 0,800,086 1,406,400 8,305,086 

0th 4,806,3110 551,100 5,357,400 

lOlh 6,830,800 636.500 4,8n7,.100 

lltb 6,487,058 551,900 7,038,058 

18lh 7,438,335 488,900 7,081385 

13Ui 8,351,000 2/l&,\!» 8,606,758 

14th 4,453,600 1,088,005 6.442,':»)5 

15th 7,167,735 3,054,900 0,8j0,935 

Tutsi, 114.007,013 54,474,110 170;W1.18S 

Coal Tsade. — ^We uke from the Miner's Journal 

of Sstnrday, the following statement of thecual ship. 

ped Irom the mines the present season, up to the 

30 inst.: — 

Uul« Schaylkfll 85,718 

Wert Branch Ridhrosd 57,^50 

M«MUitCarbm Railroad 55,386 

Mill Creek Rallmail 88,764 

flebovlktll Valley Railroad 19,483 

Lehigh Ooall^rade 78,900 

Delawara ^ UiidMa Coal Trade 64,050 

Total, toss 330,980 

[Fr^m the Boeton Atl^e.] 

Da. Jonathan Wild, says a oorrespondent, whose 
death at Walpole has recently been announced, was 
venerable for years and for services to his country. 
In the spring of 1775 he received from Drs. Gardi- 
ner B^er and Warren hie license to practise ss a 
physician and surgeon. On the morning of the 19th 
of April he was walking alone in Randolph, his na 
tive town, and eonsiderinff where he should pitch 
his fortune. The noise of guns at Lexington, de 
cided him. He marched on that day as a volun 
teer, and arrived at Cambridge about an h >ur after 
the British had passed on their retreat. From that 
time he did not return home until he came aick from 
Canada whittle r he proceeded in the Spring of 1776, 
aa a gunner in Major Stevens' artillery. His remm 
took place in December following. Afterwards he 
served as surgeon*s.mate, on board the Continental 
frigate Warren, Commodore John Hopkins ; then as 
surgeon on board the privateer Speedwell, Captain 
Duiiel, and, lastly, in the same capacity on board the 
Continental sloop of war Revenge, under the gal. 
lant and enterprising Captain Augustus Cunningham. 

Dr Wild was a pensioaer of the United States, 
during the last seventeen years of his life. His pen. 
sion had lately increased, but he lived but a little while 
to enjoy it. lie was eighty years old. For forty to 
ttfty yesrs he was an active practitioner of medicine. 

Dr. Wild related to the writer sometime ago on 
anecdote of Washington of which he was a witness. 

•* On one night in December 1775, a party of 500 
men was (leiit to fortify on Barreirs Hill, where the 



Insane Hospital now stands. It waf vejry cM and 
Washington was there looking at tlie work. A man 
named Wilder of Tlymouth, mistaking Washington 
for a soldier, came up behind him and putting his 
hands upon his shoulders shook him stoutly, saying« 
*man alive, if you dont talie a tool and go to worki 
you'll freeze to death.* The man was alarmed ^hen 
he discovered his mistake, but Washington smiled 
BO pleasantly that he was immediately relieved from 
his apprehensions. 

The Rice Crope, which we noticed a few. days 
since, as being very luxurient, have been somewhat 
injured within the last week, the high tides which 
prevail having broken through .the embankments, 
and overflowed the fields in many places. The fields 
on Cooper River, which is said to have been the moa 
promising, suffered most from these inundationa. — 
[Charleston Courier.] 

[From the Alexandria Phenix of Tae9day,'\ 
Stkamsoat BuitNT. — ^The Steamboat Ousatonic, 
plying between this place and the different landings 
on the Potomac River, was burnt to the water's edge, 
on Friday night last, whilst she was lying .at Leo. 
nardtown, Md. The fire wae entirely aecidemal, 
and so rapid was the progress of the flames, that 
the Captain and crew, asleep on board at the time, 
with diflictifty escaped with their livee. We under- ' 
stand the Ousatonic was partially insured. Another 
boat, it is said, will be put upon this route ss soon 
as the necessary arrangements can be usade. 

It is computed that there are in the United States 
about 800 whale ships, employing about 10,000 men, 
and which bring home every 40 months, about 337, . 
900 barrels of oil, the value of which is not far 4rom 
g4,000,000. The outfit of each ship, for 30 months* 
cruise, is from 15,000 to 30,000 dollars. 

Health ej New Orleane. — ^We are pleased to notice 
a manifest decrease of the number of interments for 
the last three days, and to understand that the num- 
ber of cases of sickness has become less. We ad- 
vise strangers, notwithstanding, not to hasten their 
return yet. As it is our intention weekly to notice 
the sanitory state of our city, they will readily per- 
ceive from our columns, when they can return with 
perfect security, and without risk. 
IntermenUintheCatholuand Proteeiant Cemnteriee, 

Catholics. Protestants. 

Sept. 13 33 13 

•• 14 81 7 

" 15 14 15 

[N. O. Bee of Sept. 16.] 
There has been quite a decrease in the number of 
dea'hs within the last three days, but is owing more 
to the want of subjects, than any i^tment m the 
disease. We have ascertained that there has been a 
few new cases of Cholera, but it does not appear to 
spread, and has been in almost every case produced 
by imprudence. — [N. O. Sept. 18.] 

The death of the King of Spain is announced in a 
Lisbon letter of the 83d August, (seme days later 
than before received,) published in the Boeton papers 
of yesterday. The rumored battle between the forces 
of the contending brothers, was a rumor only. 

Latest rmou Mkxioo. — Letters from Vera Cruz to 
Aug. 30th, stats that the cholera was raging very 
badly among the poorer classes, and that the last 
accounts from the city of Mexico represented the 
disease as very destructive there also, among the 
same classes. Persons in comfortable circumstances 
were in both places comparatively exempt. Such 
has been the destruction among ihe soldiers, that 
both contending armies had been obliged to suapsnd 
all hostile movements. A letter from Mexico, dated 
August 87tli, ssys that the deaths by cholera had 
already amounted to Joarteen thoueand, in a popula- 
tion el one hundred and eighty thaueond. The dis- 
eaee was raging throughout the country. 

FaoK BuAziL.— Capt. Green, of the brig Rebecca, 
from Para states that at the time of his sailing, thai 
place was in a very unsettled state. A new President 
wss hourly sxpected in s frigate fVom Rio, and it was 
expected thai disturbances between the contending 
parties would take place at the exchange of Presi- 
dents. Preparations were making to fortify the city. 
The British sloop of war Rice Horse, Capt. Cotton, 
sailed a few days previous on a short cruixe ; her 
commander hsd kindly offered to assist if necessary, 
all Americans residing at Para, in protecting Ihem 
and their property. Produce oif that country high 
and in demand. Dry salted Hides 150 reas per pound, 
Wet salted 100 do. Sugar 5 mill reas per arobe.^— 
American produce in abundance and ssles dull owing 
to the unsettled state of the country. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOVRNAL, AND 



We are indebted \o tbe Natonal Gazette for the 
iollowiiig extractB from the introductory address deli. 
veredby Hon. Wm. Sullivan, before the Americdo In. 
atkote of Inatnictiou at Boston, 23d uli. Mr. Sullivan 
Uacbes praetical- truth in a clear and terse style, 
like a man of the world and a man of letters anima. 
ted by a generous zeal for the welfare of all individu. 
als. He answers in detail the important question — 
** Jn wkat majMisr tkould an AiMricam youth be edu- 

** TIm mere animal enjoyment of life, is far from 
baing well naderstood in this coumry. This subject 
better deserves an appropriate treatise, than a snort 
ramaikt which is all that this occasion allows. In 
thia Ksspeet* we might be, with our abundant means 
iar nof e intelligent and happy than we are. If those 
benevolent persons who give a portion of their time 
to teaching in Lyceums, would discourse on the com. 
aoB-sense practical philosophy of life, they would 
4b far inore good than^ they can do by discoursing 
ever so wisely on poetry, astronomy, rail roads and 
Bt^am engines. How to eat, how to sleep, how to 
labour, what air to breathe, how to be dressed and 
how to bd cleanly, coneern every man, woman and 
child ; for all these go to health, without which in- 
teUectual pleasures are of little worth. 

** It is believed that there are lasting and painful 
infirmities, which begin in the school room. It is a 
eonvenleilce, and a Relief, to a busy mother to send 
her childVen to school,; for several hours in the day. 
aiM eohaiders theqi safe while ao emi^oyed : nor only 
»9r they are getting'' legining, and preparing to get a 
living.'. But at thu tender age, while the bones are 
hardening, and the delicate structure of the human 
frame ia easily deranged, it is more than probable, 
that long continued sitting lays the foundation for 
diaeases which, show themselves in after life, and 
occaiioh affliction to the child, and cost and pain to 
parents. The learning that may be acquired, in these 
eariy yaara, can be no compensation for such evils. 
It #ould be tif better, for parent and child, to have 
good schools fok* playing, as well as learning, during 
the early years of infancy. The natural athletic ac 
tion of the human system, has no tendency to de 
form, or enfeeble it; while the tedious confinenienr 
of the school room |s certain to do both. All that 
is contended for, is, that th ere should be a rational 
mixture of bodily action, and mental employmeni 
for children, as mutually auxiliary in preserving 
health, and in hcquiring learning; and however com 
mon such thoughts may be, they cannot be too often 
expressed until they are carried into practical and 
general efTect.** 

** Admit that all our schools, as they now exist, and 
all others which have been mentioned, if established, 
answered the purposes intended, they would only 
qualify young persons to commence the getting of a 
living, and to acquire property, as though the sole 
purpose of this life were to get, and to use, to keep, 
aad die possessed of, such things as can be weighed, 
measured aud counteid, or valued by money. It is not 
perceived, that it makes any part of the course of edu. 
cation, to teach Aeis to /lee, or for what to live. Is it 
wise or consistent with human capacity, to limit edu* 
eation to the mere purpose of getting this world's 
goods and to exclude all instruction aa to the uses to 
which they should be applied and ss to their true 
value in comparison with other atuinments ? It is 
not assumed that property is, in general, misused a. 
mong us, nor intended that the honorable industry 
which is enriching this country should be laid aside 
or interrupted. ' No doubt this industry is conclusive 
proof of national welfere, as fer as it goes. It is the 
eonrce of the noble charities of which our citizens 
mf y be justly proud, since nearly all of these come 
ft^m private donations, and not from the public chest. 
Passing by many cases, which might be mentioned, 
we may select, with pride and pleasure, the recent 
munificence of one of our citizens, in aiding to be. 
Blew a new sense on those whom nature seems; 
have neglected, and to restore a sense to .those 
whom misfortune Iisb bereaved. Such sensibility 
to the wants of others, sheds a glorious lustre on our 
land. It is not contended, that the manner in which 
property is acquired, or used, is wrong, but that 
the education which qualifies one for no more 
than to acquire property, merely for its own sake, 
is not that education which qualifies any human 
beinc to be intelligent and happy.*' * * * 

**It may be expected that when one ventures to 
aseume that society is in error, and can become wi- 
aer, chat he should point out the cause of error, and 
suggest the remedy. I have but light pretensions to 
the ability to do this. So far as I can see into this 
matter, it is from the general prevalence of unsound 
opinfons as to worldly good ; and from the habit into 
which the members of society have fafien, of making 



eomparioono between their own condition, and that of 
others. One, for example, has little satisfaction in a 
keen appetite, simple food, good clean rainient, s 
moderate and comfortable dwelling place, furnished 
for usefulness and not for show, and in safe and con. 
venient means of transportation from place to place, 
^r even in good health, when he is obliged to com. 
pare himself with one who dwells in a splendid man. 
sion, adorned with pictures and statues, and who 
dines at a table dazzling with porcelain, silver, and 
gold and on food which it has tortured ingenuity to 
prepare for him ; and who rides on yielding springs 
seated on downy cushions. But the person wbodis- 
tresses himself in comparing his condition with that 
of hia fortunate and luxurious neighbor, would be as. 
tonished to hear, that his neighbor is envying him for 
his supposed freedom from vexatious care, for hia 
tranquil industry, and well earned health. It does 
not seem to be the possession of riches, nor every 
nse, nor even the mont common use of them, which 
constitute happiness.*' 

** For, after the common wants of nature are est. 
isfied, if the rich have no inclination to use money for 
charitable purposes or the public benefit, the pleas, 
uro of being rich must be derived from the conei. 
ousness o.f being thought, by the world, to be so« — 
The real value of wealth may be* tested by compar- 
ing it with knowledge.. Lord Ba^oo, or some other 
wise mad, says that knowl^ge ia power. Wealth 
cannot buy health but van easily lead, to disease. It 
cannot buy knowledge, good nense, Uste, good man. 
ners, or good feelings ; but may, and often does, pre. 
vent the acquisition ol all of them. It cannot pur. 
chase self.satisfaction or tranquility, but often m^es 
one dissatisfied and painfully anxious. It does not 
make one independent, but often miakes one a mis. 
erable sUve. If a miracle could be wrought in rela 
tion to a sensible, well informed man, and a rich one 
who values himself only on his riches, the true value 
of wealth would be discerned. Suppose two such 
men could remain precisely in their respective con. 
ditions, as to possessions and use ot worldly things, 
but that the eyes and tongues of the world shoirid 
become insensible as to both of them. The rich 
man's house would be seen, but he would not be 
known to be the possessor. His festivals would oc- 
cur, but he would not be known to give them. His 
equipage would continue to glitter, but he would not 
be known to be the fortunate owner. He would 
come to the sad conclusion, that he spends his life 
for others, and does not live for himself. While the 
other man would atill have his sources of satisfac 
tion, and come to the sound conclusion, th^t the 
world's admiration is of no worth to him." 

"But this is not the worst of selfish wealth. One's 
children are necessarily habituated to consider, that 
the business of this life, and all that life is given for, 
is to be rich* They receive no instruction which 
qualifies them tp know how riches should be used. 
If they inherit, snd become afterwards poor, they 
are in a miserable atate, compared with a poor man's 
child, who thinks it no degradation, but a privilege, 
to labor in any honest vocation. There are some who 
think the statute of distributions is an unwise provi. 
sion ; it tends, they say, to break familieo dmon in 
three or four generatiano. So far from being wrong, 
this is the very best feature in our whole system of 
policy. If 'Wealth could be entailed, in such a couiu 
try as this, while education continues as it is, all the 
inducements to be intelligent and happy would disap- 
pear from the land. The less that is though: of 
wealth for its own sake, and the more that is thought 
of those qualities which no wealth can purchase, the 
better pretensions will Americans have to intelli. 
gence and happiness.*' 

Taetital SenoibUity of the Heart, — A noble youth 
of the fsmily of Montgomery, from a fall and subse. 
quent sbscesB on the side of the chest, had the into, 
nor marvellously exposed, so that after his cure, on 
his return from his travels, the heart and lungs 
were still visible and could be handled ; which when 
it was communicated to Charles I., he expressed a 
desire that Harvey should be permitted to see the 
youth and examine his heart. '* When," says Har. 
vey, ** I had paid my respects to this young noble, 
man, and conveyed to him the king's request, he 
made no concealement, but exposed the left side of 
his breast, when I saw a cavity into which I could 
introduce my fingers and thumb ; astonished with the 
novelty, again and again I explored the wound, and 
first marvelling at the' extraordinary nature of the 
cure, I set about the examination of the heart. Ta- 
king it in one hand, and placing the finger of the o. 
ther on the pulse of the wrist, I satisfied myself that 
it was indeed the |ieart which I .grasped. I then 
brought him before the king, that he might behold 
and touch so extraordinary a thing, and that he 



might perceive, as I did, that unless when he touch- 
ed the outer skin,' or when he saw onr fingers in the 
cavity, this young nobleman knew not that we touched 
the heart. — BelPo BridgewaUr Treatioo, 

Extraordinary Product. — An experiment has late. 
ly been made on salt water obtained at the Messrs. 
Preston's Salt Works, on Holston River, which ex. 
hibited the following result. Twenty buckets full 
(sixty-seven gallons) of the water was put into n 
boiler, which evaporated in four houra, leaving a 
depo<«it of five bushels salt, weighing one hundred 
and fifty one pounds. This experiment shows that 
the bulk of salt is in die proportion of one- fourth to 
the wdter in which it is held. Itjs thought that there 
is known no water which approaches this in strength. 
There is not the slightest quantity of bittern or other 
foreign matter found in it. The supply otthis wa. 
ter, is equal to the manu&cture of five hundred 
bushels of salt in twenty4bnrs hours* 

Account of Common Salt. — ^It does now appear 
that the mineral kingdom contains a single species 
capable of being employed as food : but there is one 
mineral species which indirectly eontribntes to the 
nourishment of many other animals aa well aa man, 
and that is common salt, the flavor of which, to e 
certain extent, is not only grateful to the palate, but, 
practically speaking, mankind could not exist, or at 
least never have existed without the cqneta nt nse of 
it. Thus, though employed in very email quantttiefl 
at a time by any individual, and almost exclushreljr 
for the purpose either of preserving or of rendering 
his food more palatable, this sub^anee may fairly 
be classed among the principal necessaries of life ; 
and correspondently wiUi this statemeat,we find that 
nature has supplied it in abundance, indeed in pro. 
fusion often, in various parts of the globe: for, to nay 
nothing of those apparently inexhaustible messes 
which occur among the aolid atrata of the earth, and 
which have been constantly quarried through snc 
cessive ages from the earliest records of history, 
the ocean itself is a never^failing eource of this vm- 
luable eubstance. In other instances salt apringa 
afford the means of a ready supply ; and throng, 
out a considerable part of the aandy districts of 
Africa and Asia the soil itself abounds with it. 
The abundant supply of common salt coincidea 
with its extensive u^ty. It is every where indis- 
pensable to the comforta of man ; and it is every 
where found, or easily obtained by him. And, 
though not to the same extent, the aame obaerva. 
tion holds with reference to many other natural sa- 
line compounds. Thus carbonate of potaab, and 
natron or carbonate of aoda, alum, borax, sal anune* 
niac, and sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, which are 
moat extonsiveiy useful salta in many processes d 
the aru, are either found abundantly in varioua parte 
of the world, or nu^ be obtained by very easy meanai. 
while a thousand ouier saline compounds, which are 
rarely of any practical importance,are scarcely known 
to exist in a native state. — [Kidd's Bridgewater Tree, 
tise.] 

Turkish PaovEnss. 

Don't trust to the whiteness of the turban, the 
soap was bought on trust. 

Death is a black camel which kneels at every deor. 

Blood is not washed out with blood, but with 
water. 



THE BHEPHERO^fl RESOLUTION.- 

[Tlito Ane old loiig was written by G«ofge Witter, a nttateal 

writer of tbe tineii of James and Cbarle»the Fliat. It Is ex 

uacied from one of his long paitoral poems, entkkd "Tbs 

Mlstmseof Phllorete," pubilsbed in I03S.] 

0baU !, wasttAf ia dMpaIr, 
Die, because a womairs fairl 
Or make pale my cheeks with cane, 
'Cause anothersrosy arel 
Beshe faimr tlian the day. 
Or Die lloweiy iiieads in May 

If she be not so to me^ 

What care I Ivow fUr she be 

Hhall my foolish heart be pined 

*Cause I seea woman kind 1 

Or a well dispoaed nature * 

Joined wit|> a lovely fbaturt 1 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 

The turUe-dove or peilcao. 

If she be not so to roe, 

What care I how ktad she be 1 

Bball a woman's viruies move 
Me to perish for her love 1 
Or her well -deservings known, 
Make me auits forget simm sam 7 
Beshe wiui that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of kcet. 

If she be not such to nie 

What care I how good sba^be 1 

'Caune her fortune seems too high, 
ntuM I play the fool, aud die 1 
Those tliat bear a noble mind, 
Wherie they want of riches And, 
Think, what with them, they would ds, 
That without them, dars to woo : 



ADVOCATE OP INTERNAL IBtPROVEMENTS. 



ssv* 



araaKHIoad, ar ktod or fUi. 
I will ■w'sr tlH mv* d«i|Mlr.— 

If (Iwtova aR, Ihl* tattm ; 
^iKdiirinu. 



HrlHMtra 

1«MI 

IflL. 
Wku 



M||ki>M«baiIw 
If •MkcaMMAHai!,' 



A» IKTKRKVriMa AMD «»rUI, MAP. 

A rridid of turn Im> ddw in a aiaie of btwvdMM, 
Map Vftm wbick wiU b* iliUninlwl aaarir ■!> i^ Ball- 
loadiaDWckitacadinihaU.SHIw. biidHiCDBdiaihaw 
iiaijilMii I iiiiimiiiii iif lliii ililTi i mil llimi 
tsib 
ooBBMt wUidma. IlwlUba. 
aad mmf ba bad aitbir in ihaMi, or pu up in inaTocco Ibi 
H<^M nafi^ in iBT qoaatiqr, br ■fp'T>4 *<> Uwiubaori- 
bat. S. K. MINOB, 

UWaUitrerl. 
NaW-Yoifc. AwiM 14, MS3. 



AMKHICAV IHBTITVTK. 

t^ TMK Wilt AiBual Filr ul lb* Ainricu Iiuiiuw i 
bi b.U hi ItetilJaTNaW'Tsrll, al lliaaak: lUJt, sa Ta*« 
lb* IMk af OcukH aaii, airi cuadnM ikn* iAjt. 

Frmliiiiia, caailiibi( ef Dlplanai, b(.M«UU, will bi awi 
<d, H utuil; intna aniclci sTAmnioM pimucLiiin. u *t 
ka ailjaJ^ aaptdur rittarloDHUrialot wartaiuialil|i. 



iJiHU*. Ii ii uat-kMlf aiiHOaJ thai i 
bikar aui, ■<ll praHM iilll more d 
laaciai candlUaa of our ameaHura, 



iPakat 



tura lafi alalia ail u-afdl macLInary «■ mr bn cnnTmwn^i 
If aai;iMU'<, autl piMlauiianUon, wiJJ |l(a luUnH b.iJ iiiItIi 

Kack Miicit ikHM ba labttl.d wlik iba um of iba n>ii» 
I■lblae1l^ ""' " "** •"""■" 

Tba 'iratf a li u lararm bv/iti whara Ihii raa aupBl* '.b>« 
aal.aawiiUibabiManklH. In ihb oaf, l^ nruu al'fariB 

kataithHliiKt|»MWiri4iiiai.d pfabalila eailoBiin, wlu>. wbl 

aa/adnulaiad Auincau aklU *Kil Inilinirj. 

a^llCla* aalarail liv irtaiLHiu saumt badallTared «■ sarlji 
Manitav,tbal4ib arCKuibar. 

Mdra |ianlciilar ninlcH *U! be nubllabod prarinw ui it 



NHi-Tirt, Jair «li. I«tt. 



cy TUWHHUMD M DUHPBB, «l Falmrra, 
failMnrl •/ Hailtad ttapt, b*TlB| nnniad Ibalr sal 
BMiiaUd-iKM •u»lcr(hai>aaa<>]i>i>C'». "■»*'%■• 
aiipi>lr Kit* of fij K4Blrail langlh (wklUM aplna) 
cliaol BliBHi<r XallrHa<aa( Iba ahMUal nfln.uiil dcllxi 
ihaiaiawir *r iha prlKiynl clilia la iha ITniiad aiaira. Ati. 
ibaqaslkt ni Kupa, ihapab|lc ara raArrail loJ B. Jtrtk. Riip 
U. A U. fe. K Co , Albany i or J^naa IrchlbaM. Knrineei 
Kaiiava and Dilawnra Canal *nd KallntadCoaipauT. Caibni 
iIbI> l.ii»rD>Foii«T, Penniylmili. 

i...K,;™..,T,'ll,w.rur»,t 

Fl If 



■•1 



XOTIOK TO MAHUrAOTUHKKB. 

r^SIMOHFMKMAJI. BtibaxUanol UnaJndwrfh, 

and'pai fa (varWioB a ilachlaa Air matlaii WraocM Hi 
•tabriBaia B-4aia. Thlaaiachtoa will ataaa abuw aliij 
■alia, and abHi lonr lad bbIIb la « alnal*, ani la Ma Ba» 
Btnvulloa laraar aiiaa. araa u aplbai far aW*a. Tba nail k 
biaiiaarad aadwaai Iknia iba aacUna coujaulr haawd l< 
padara*. ibai lia capacMr fc« balai daHtaad la nod and Ha*. 

uallr baawllnlwbaraaucbpmtrlbrdilTlnfiBaFilaanr la. 
aaanilea laM ralraan wAl naka, tand and wtfrtM ai< 
china aa (bara, t> anj paragna who aiair appir liir Iban (am 



rMWaallaaalwIlorbiapacBmrllbilufiliauHoraalil 
I ihrwif TinaL ibc Uuhad aula*. Any parma daainnt 
nCrmiUon, or uiburcbaaa, *lll piraaa w call —■'- 
Mr. Jobn Humphiaj, in Iha rUUr> e 



Flat B 



HAIL WAT IKOM. 

Ky^fMlaMr-Bia Inaa al 1 Incb by 1 litcb, j Inf ihi 

all do. ll do. I dg. I holM, aiHlicai 

Ma da. ) do. I do. [uanfltarwi 

MM do. «idp. I do. IT... .Ub •! 

oDoa aipooad. dog plaiaa, ni 

tM da. of Kdf* Kail* or M Ibt. par rard, wkb ib« rcquWb 
cbalra, kaja and plaa, 

and Incarumud ODTtmnaiiia, and Ilia pravback lakcn I 
■an parwaai- A. k O. KALITON. 

B todih rtom iirMi, rhliadelphla. 
Modcla and aaBpltaoralliludurirani kind* irilaMa. Chain 
rina. Wadf*). Bjitn, ■ - ■■ ■ - 



CBBMrr and Oraai li 



wllibaoxbl 



id HarlBO Raitroad, bow InopetBlloB, 



BKOnBEKMS AVD SUKTBTISfl 
insTRCMKBTS. 

Cr'TUiaBbK:I1barn.niir>c(arMall1ilud<Bn<>a>nin.aH.lB 
Ir prult-riou, warranted iHjBal. If nDiriuMi lot, lii frinclplii ol 
cunairucikw and wntkiuiwlilp III bi>t rnip<«udot naHiilao- 
•uMd Ih iha UBked 9laUf ; aavml • I wli ck ait riiUol^xM.: 
■11 liapiand Ci 



■OVBLTV WOKKS, 

Il»ar Dn Dock, Ifow-Tock. 
E^THOMAS B. BTILUMAN. Muufariurir ol fllaan. 
EBf laaa, Bnilari . Ballr.<ad ant M 11 WiTk. Ulhaa. rraawa. 
andaiharMukJiier.t'. A In. Dr. NouvF-uaiu TukuUr Boll. 

loan/ thing or Iha'cind nerrwrato uaW.'Tbt ruircM 



HAILROAD CAB. WHBEI.S AB>D BOXBS, 

AMD OTHER RjtILBOAD CAaTinOB; 

E^AIao. AXLBSruinliharian'l flutdlo whaali coaipleU, 
llhaJathrannColun and Wool M*cliliia racliH7 tad Fnao- 

ri.rataraon, N.J. AH ordara addrwao " -" "■— 

t Fiunon, ar«n Wall Mr»(.M«-7urk. 
rnded in. Alao, CAR SfRINOS, 

Alio, FlaofB Tlla* turud cunplcla. 

n KOGERS. KKTCHUM 1 



mSTRUHENTS, 

• 0R.VBTIKQ ARD HADTIOAIi UtlTBIIHBIlT 
M AH UF AOTORT. 

Kf EWlIf k HCARTTIC, *L ih* lifB or iha Quadrant, 

iilr Enf aiait. iliai tlwf coiitiniw lo maaulactun w onftt 

•IkaapAwialaefarirdaKriiilkia al InatniBKBIatotbaalKnt 

nruetaei, whkh ibay ewi nimlib ai tha ikntuM oatka, awl as 

'-Irirrini. Imu-unienla Rpalnd fwilb turaand immpmiKlt. 

PoramnruTilMhiikMlinaUDnon which tbilr i< 

(IB baU, ilHjF raapacifullT b*f I - 

IT Ural, Ilia kiUowliif carUAcaiaa I 



j^Elfi! 

To Ewki A Haama.— AfroaaUj 

nadtaijrual.aMiddj.hBNiit, KicUh Bikmwraand ukkiMail- 
vadCoupinir. TkliopiBluowoiikl ban I 
!UlleT peihnl, but wa< liHrntiuiiallx Jrlar 

•psak iTlihiba ircatarci'iiSilenLeor ihclr 
•boBhl ka ItHindu p— aaaa. 

- " rik"Br«B»d I 
I, I BKaa d«l.:ad 



I OsiianaMni or CoaMinnl 
Iha ConpaHea n-d nna bi 



ibciBiedro 
■a.iowki Irr U»b, andkr 
I mudrnl aoj rap^ra wllbla Ibr 

_. . . . jio lb* oua^NBl iDip*rletl»n nl 

1 acrew, or OiHB ioeIIiuu, io wbkh all InaimmMitB ira r' "' 

Tba) poaaeaaa AruinoB aad aiaUMtjr, ami ■( tba aaOK 
. aaainaaB and baaair id" bkcbUoo. wbkb nllBa lalcb 
.<B Iha anMa anfand la ikalr cnnMri ' 

I can wkb cnnAdaDc* lacowiaead i 
nWKiafCoiHitntaaauniitedki Iniai 
luaTiMialM liiiiniaiaiiualaUMikir wnrknaniblp. 

JIMR* P. STABLER, 
' " inauiKilaa *ru>B BalilBwro and I 



( wonbr ihi 



ir Haauraclura, puiiUularlT dpirll latila, and kariay- 
Hnpaaaaa j and luf pleaaura la Bipr*«altif aiy opitiuo 
•xcall*nc*afiba workaiaaaklp. Tkcpani uriboliiBli 

rad wall propunkmad ID aecBra b£llii> ' - ~-' 

ran and painBaincj la adlBMntBia. 



I all 'ka aa 



WILUAMHO WaIID. U. S. Ci.ll Enpnitr. 




fourantarpclMaDwal 

CHlEn(in«rlBlh< 



WlahlnfiUM. 
rka, 1 rCBiaIn, niu.'i. fcc 

B. H LATROBC, 
ic« ct Iha Balllmorc and Ohk> RaJ( 

A nuinbai altHher IvUBra ar* 1b BBirioaiaailnB and aili^ 
niroducad. b»\ ara (so lenflhr. tf, ahauM ba bu>p) 
•Bboiliibam upoB applKailao, u aor paiaooa dealrwia afperua- 
lul Ika MBl*. dU 



Yi wbkh aatlra ca 



wkb nr olik 



laUnlllu 



I. YOUIia, 



laiapliiatkjr biqiurlBa rtapaeiliw iha iBiirflauau aaaa- 
Eiarod bi ihrs, ao« in sk op iba ba'tlBiurc atd Obtt Rail- 
ad. L- haerfaUir furnlab Ihaa aHb the r-dhwlni InlMBHUvB. 

M wbnl* noraMrori.*'-' ' ' ' 

pM orcoailrucUno nni 
roflba "iBiproiad G 






la alrti. Tbta* ara all 
»e[ilM Ei^iuacf aad a 

upaaaii aia In food repair. Tkij ki 
!(Oad b«l Iktlr wpain. ei»p< rioai ace daaia w wli 
lowBiioflheklDdaretlahia 

liMBd thai Ihy paiuraa Tni lb ' leiah and conau 
bare bcrB prBr*rrcd by my aa'lati 
la UBA, and iha latproved Cr»nipai 
crlpkw al anal 
-DtbiiRoad. 

Tbia InairuBiant, wn locanilj Imfmrad with a rttrrabiB 
>ltaco|ie, la placf m the nno aifbu, Iwre lb* aaflnart 
■antij mj thiol in deaira Ib iha IbraiaikHi ur cnaiaBMBC* «l 
-■aOHopaiBL liblB4aad the DioMaiMiploitU adapted IB laar 
(lanfka oranyaiiapJa aBdchBa!! laauBnaol iha( I baTayai 
aaea, aad I cannot but beilo** It will b* pratMiwl lo all atbera 
now in a-eliH'lBrkicalrallB-aBdlulkci.wbrn known, Ithloh 
It will ba aa hiBhiT appieclBt.-d lU coaiiaMi aflriarli«. 

JAMEB r. STABLER. «u'peri>«n*nl or CoaHriKUBn 
of BalilBuraand Okki Railroad. 
rklladalpkia, Pabraarj, ItH. 
H-Tlnc r<v l)i* laat Iwo yaaia aiad* ennauni uaa M Mr. 

lera g tn ba nucn >uptrlor loaoy aiti« iBaimawifo^ tba kind, 

ibiBeraaaJaarTejron. E. H. lilLt, CI>U Rafbtaaik 

O w B a toWB. Febraarr, IBM. 

Tounf.nT t-hllBdetpiili, In whkbke baacuoiiibirdib* BtopBr- 

IleanI a TbaadolUe vilk Iha connon L«n]. 



>l If 



■URVBTOBa* IMBTKDMBIITB. 

tf Compaaaaa oI varlou. aim and of aupiikir <ii>alw 

iLtjiBflpnwen wkh alaaaea made by Troufhlon, lofaikar wk 

E. irt*?W.'BLo'>T"i*4Wuar«iraai"" 

cnraerofUald'Hlatd. 



d«.ldh7 



LKBOC— A4<iaruil* JouinaK bir fnileieur Ratoaa 
rkiitdalpbia. b-fun In ibaaprii g aV lan, wlih wood cu 
<le.lkaia . HI UlalnrMBl and Ifatunl Bckncea, »<Hanr, Afrtcal- 
' 'ire. kr at <H>B dollar pat amiaia. 

MKDICALrLORA WTHl!.II^rTEl> STATE!. In Bnla. 

kk lot ptataa.ciniialnlat alao Ike aaHmaiieal prapcrilea of 

N/enera or ABieilraB plaalaHI. 

KfAnUAL OF AMFRICAir VINES, awl All of M^lsi 

fmv. Bkh liurrLl-'ceMx. 

FtanES AND SHELL* OV THE RiVKH OHIO. 1 dollar. 

AMKBICAA FLORIdT, wllbMituret—prtaaHcla. 

•(•OmaeBrorlhaaawarka.ocBBjHhaior Frolaaanf Rafl. 

FMlBB-o. TatelrediilMaonci, AfilJMbF 



LO aim. s»B Ujr ikB kurMlBT of Bnflera, or air|blB( afalaai 

pmuertiF, and ihi llraa or liaadradi ararji yaar. TboM who 
iie(lrci iblaoaiiF Impranaaeni. deocrrc ID b* aeflaclad aad da- 
•KUdbjribaiMbllcaaiuiBladfulufaalMj. Apply, poBtpaM. 





■ajiCJ^t, 



























































































AROHITBOTUBB. 

E^ INCOMBUSTIBLE dwalllnfboiiBaa and baildianol 
.11 kind, ilailaadarbulli in Itawrark, or an/ pan of Iha. 
Uiille<IAlauo,ao cheap aa any nhii cnnibiallbla bulldliv). 

BddlikHlal cuaaiHo. 
8IlirsolBltaana,aBd Siaanboaia, [aodarad iDCOBibaBilbla, 

Foraala. ■O.Owlba.of AitTIo"ls'.'«^'lncoaibaailbl* Var- 
-uab.aiooa dollar pr lb. 

Apply lo C. S. RaFINESOUE, rraleBaof nf Hial. and Ifit. 
Sdsacea. (.-hemlai, Anhiieo. IicIb FhUadaiphla. Ha. M Natvk 
dih alreel. A painphM iiren f ralla. 

RalcrOBcaa in .V(w.yWK.-Mt. Minor, EJkor nf Ike U.- 
cbaiika'MBgaaloai Haaara.Huahlsak A*a<altall,l>t«t|l-<a. 

Edliorahi ibafliyar cov'iry, copyliif ibla M>eIilieinaBi. 

. .._... .. — 1 procuiad bylktli 

SilRiHKfcF 
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A]N[£tlICAN RAlLttOAl> JOtTllNAL. 



BIETEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE dTV OF NEW-YORK. 

From the I7tk to the 93d day qf September, 1833, inelueive. 
[Couununicated for Ibo Am«rlemn Kailrood Journal and Advocate of lat^roal linproveBienls.] 



DmU. 


Ih»tr0, 


Tker- 
m^metr. 


Marvme- 
Ur. 


8i»pi*i 


Pi?.. 


6 a. m. 


56 


30.95 






10 


63 


30.98 


% 




9 p.m. 


70 


30.99 


>• 




6 


65 


30.91 






10 


69 


30.90 


u 


18.. 


6 a. Di. 


69 


30.10 






10 


64 


30.07 






9 p.m. 


66 


30.00 






6 


67 


30.00 






10 


67 


30.00 


4i 


19.. 


6 a.m. 


67 


30.00 






10 


70 


30.09 






9p.ra. 


80 


30.00 






6 


76 


99.97 






10 


74 


99.98 


ii 


90.. 


6 a.m. 


76 


99.97 






10 


80 


99.94 






9 p.m. 


84 


99.91 


• 




6 


81 


99.90 


•■ 




10 


76 


99.89 


»i 


91.. 


6a.ra. 


69 


99.99 






to 


66 


30.00 






jKp.m. 


66 


30.00 


• 




6 


65 


30.03 






10 


61 


30.10 


M 


99.. 


6 a.m. 


54 


30.90 






10 


60 


30.95 


• 




9 p. m. 


64 


30.23 






6 


69 


30.91 






10 


58 


30.91 


U 


93.. 


6a.m. 


53 


30.90 


• 




10 


69 


30.99 


• 




9 p.m. 


64 


30.16 






6 


63 


30.15 


• 




10 


60 


30.10 



mndM. 



XNK — w by 

SW — 8 



s 



80W 
SW 



BW 



WflW 



8W 



NNW — N 

N 

Nby w 



NNK 

. — N by B 
N by E 



NK 
XNR 



Strength of 



faint 

light 

mod. -fresh 

fi«ah 



niiKlerata 

• ■ 

calm 
light 



muderata 



CtomJ* from 
mAcC dirutioH 



I w hy 1 ) 

■ • 



8W 



W8W 



light 

• • 

moderate 

freth 
moderate 

light 



■w 



8w by 8 



I X by , I 

SW by 8 



tr^atker. 



fiiir 

eloudy 

rain 
c4oudy 



L'loudy 



—rainy 



and fiiggy — fiur 

fiur 



. -^'louds and lightning at w 4 n 
cloudy —thunder shower 



8BW 



lair 
. . — thin variegated cirri from saw 



..— detached cirri beautifully variega- 



Average temperature of tlie week ending Monday, September 93, 66<'.94. 



METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
Fer (Ae month of August, 1833-(JLe<iti«fc 31.10 /V., Longitude 9139 W. nearly,) 
[Communicated for tli« American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Imemal ImproTemenu.] 



l>«lc. 



Auguat 



Tkerm«meter 



lleni*|.| Nooa. | Night. 



u 
u 



u 



9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

191 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

90 

91 

991 

93 

94 

95 



" 97 



i» 



M 

- 431 



99 
30 



»• 



75 
74 
75 
78 
78 
78 
74 
78 
78 
77 
79 
78 
73 
74 
74 
74 
68 
67 
67 
69 
79 
69 
79 
74 
74 
73 
71 
70 
76 
Tl 
71 



m.id. 



86 
88 
88 
88 
99 
80 
89 
90 
89 
88 
85 
88 
88 
90 
90 
87 
84 
87 
86 
88 
89 
89 
91 
91 
90 
89 
88 
89 
89 
89 
88 



78 
76 
84 
89 
86 
76 
84 
86 
84 
80 
80 
83 
85 
86 
87 
89 
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BoaAo, daasbter of Thomas Walter, of Lower Merion, Town- 
ship, lloutgomwy Co., (Peiin.; 

BEATUti. 

On Sunday inominf;, at 5 o'clock, of a lingering diseai 
AjiN liAr«BRo«r, ill ihf> 24th year of her ace. 

On Friday, 97th uh at Mauiaroueck, Wcvtcltester 
RuwAan M. Johnhon, In i)i«i 45tb }'esr of bis age. 

In RttsseiviUe, Ky., MaJ. Morf an A. ficant, known lotbe { 
licMtJieindlvlaual wlio atten|ited ihe life of Mr. A1BQM.0C 
T«»nn e w c6 , on tlie steps of the Caphol, during the sesrlea of 
Congres* bcforplaai. 

In Utlca, on tlie lOlh ]nst. after a long and paieftil »kkae«, 
hUi. Soptiia fiagg, wife of Moens Bagg, Ivm).. iu tht; S34 year oT 
her aire. ' 

At Pensarnis, on tlie 9d infi., CapL David Christie, aged SS^ 
formerly ol New York. 

Ar New Windsor, Oiangecounty, N. Y., Wiixiam, infuitsoa 
of John fillliion, Emi. 

At Norfolk, LrrTLKTON 8. 8ava«x.— At Pensaeola, Captaia 
R. B. l^aoTKHoRToN, of Norfolk. 

At Chicsso, on tlic 94th ult. Ekwabd SuMMKanaan, Esq. 
fmni Georgia, lately from MisMourl. 

At Atlas. IllimiU, Mrs. Ldcixba RrrcHsr, aged 48 yean, 
late of 8t. Louis. 

In Green County, on the let ult. Mr. lioon M'Gnt., aged 34 
years. 

In St. I^ouis. of the cholera, on Monday, afVer a dekuem of 
eight hours, Amklia Ann, one of the Blsiers of Charity. 

On the llth.ull. at New Orleans, of ydlow fever, Mr. JAMas 
FlKPLAT, of Forics, Munaysliire, flcotiand. 

At New Orleans, of the yellow fever, Oscar Wcmlell, eldeM 
son of John L. Wendell, Eiq., If Albany 

" Mr. Wendell,** savs the New Ortoans Mercantile Adv sitin f , 

bad resided in this city for the last two yeaiv, and by pumuaiisg 
a frank, independent, and generous disposition, be had endear • 
ed himself to a large circle of fVi<*nds, who,whlle they deeply and 
sincerely sympathize with his bereaved and afllictea relatkms in 
his loMi, bow with sabmissloa to the decrees of that all wlae and 
Bupreme Belnir, who gave and who hath takea aWay." 

Bales ef 1 51 Lots of Ground at Mount Proapect, L. I., a| 
milos fVoin Brooklyn Ferry, by James Bleeeker ^ Sons, Octo- 
ber 1, 1833. 



Average 73 88 BS ;General averago of temperatuie Ibr the month of August, Bl^. 

Rad River iell from the let to the 13th August, 7 ieet 10 inches, and from the 14th to the Slat, 9 feet 4 inches— 
Oftkiog in all the month, 17 ieet 2 inches ; and is now below high water mark i2 feet 10 inches. 



Oa Saturday evening, 98th inst. in St. Thoma»*s Church, by 
the Rev. F L. Hswk#, .ioousTus T. Cowm4N, to Ann B. daugli 
ter of JaaiM GiLLaNnaa, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Ur. Brownlee, Amos vVillcox, Esq. to Mrs. 
BusA LnAaas , danchter of John Nalle, of New York. 

Oa Thursday evening last, Josaru P. Bladv, Esq. of Ports- 
motttb, N.U.fto Miss Cath abins A , eldest daughter of Wu. 
Bchaemaa, ef this riiy. 

On Thnrsday svealag, Beat. 96th, DA.tiaL R.Toxem.Ms, to 
BuaA, daughter of WtlUam Wright. 

On Thunday eveninc, 9fkh Sept., by the Ri^lit Rev. Bish(»p 
Ondentenk, John W. BcuMivr, Jr. M b., tu Mim Marv Elix* 
nani, only daughter of K Baker, Esq., all of tlitit city. 

At Albany, on Tuesday evealKg, by ili« Kev, Dr. Ludlow, 
WllUamCeotte.-, to Susan |C., daugbtirr of the Itou. Juiues Van 
d<apoH. 

Oa Wsdnesday cveiiiag last, at Newtown. L. I. by the Rev 



Mr. Bhcltno. Mr CHAaLcs H. JunsoM, neichant of this city, to 
Mary, daugmerof ttie late Capt. Daaiel B. Moore, of the former 

p\M,e. 

AtlUchuiond, C. W. M'Muano, of New Orieans,|toMlss 
Anm F. Dixon ; and CAana CaiTTBNDKM, to Miss Jctllkt 
Adklla HATf.-naa. 

At Oaohdaga Hill, ea the 19tb. by Rev. J. H. Prentice, Mr. 
Gxoaoc Rbkv, of Wittertown, Jeffersun co. le MiM EsTaaa 
O. June, ef the former place. 

The sauR' dav, by the same, F. C. D. M'Kay, Esq. of Warsaw 
Genniee eo. 10 Ntiss AKoici^iNa J. Jvoo, of Oiiondaira. 

In Middlcbury, (VU) on the l<k)i ulL by Kev. Mr. Merrill, 
Rev. Hknby Bmitu, Prof, of Languages at MarlHia College, 
Ohla, to MiM Hannah Baimcs, daughter of Rev. Joebua Pates. 

Yenrerday nioriiinic, at KliiabetJuown, Neiv-Jur!«vy, by the 
llov. ThniiiaR Mu rell, Mr. Fbancis BraaiTT, of New.Yoik, 
u> Mi«f PuuKsa Pbrbink, of the former place. 

In Philadelfiliin. on tlie 95ih Inst, by Johu Swift, Emi. Mayor, 
iiAORas I). CoaocsaALi., Oruirgist of this cliy, to Miss De- 
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NoTB.~-The above Lots were on an average 95 by 100, and 
faced on streets to be laid out through the tract and oa tlie tnm- 
pike road leading to Flatbutb. 



GRAOlBf PRIMB Jk CO. Imvinr ibis day taken itia 

o-partnenhip JOHN CLARKdON J.\T, mill omtinae tK«ir 

bu«ine#9 unt'er the s me firm.— New* Yurk, Isl October, lOlS. 
1.1 



WIMCHKBTKK AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 

t3r TO €QNTR.\CTORS FOR KXOAVATION AND 

VIASONK Y.— Pi <*<«i^ will li^ iec«rivpil by theur.«l^r«iei^i si 
rayloi** H^tcl, hi Winchi ster, Vh. on tUr tthia^^pJNuttm'tr 
n xty Tir iho Oradtng a.id Mstionry of Twttity •*vr:H w ii<« of 
h>-. Winchosier Hnd Potomao. KaSlrohd, coiutti«itciii|r moai tiis 
oA'n of Winctie»(cr, smi tridlue^i ihe Shenandnali R;rtr. 
Tiie above work will be tliviiled into sections of convergent 
:en{th ; and plots and profl'es of the line, snrt drawings ot the 

• equlsice coiistrucilomi, will be exhibited at Winchesiei, lor one 
week prevloBs to the telling. 

Ptupf'Sttls will be received at the panie time and plarc, Cnr 
•lei v«riiig. on the line off he Bsilroad, Fuur hM* retitkcM*emd 
lineul fett of Hedri Yellow Pine or Whits Oak Rall«, the di- 
«iiensiuus ol (he rails to be bye Indies wide, by nnie ii.chrs 
deep, and in lengihs(iffitie«n snil iweuiy feel. 

Any further itiforniuiiun in relation to the absvc work will 
^ givAM on Ai>plication, verbally or Ly leit«r, le Wllllaw R. 
M re IK PrinctiHiI Awibtanl F.n- ineer, Winchester, Va. m le 

• he Assistant engineers on (he line. 

MONCURE ROBIN BbM, C. K. 
Sept. 97ih, 18SS. o5 in7. 

iPATKST RAIliROADt SHIP A9SD BOAV 

, BPKKKS. 

{[3" The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep conataiHly M 
sale a very extensive avbortment of Wrought Bjdkes and Kails, 
from 8 to to Inchee. mtennfactured by 'Ihe Milaicrlber^ PatskC 
.Vfichlnery, which aftci five years succesefur operaiioa aad 
now almoiit universal u^e in the United Suies (as a ell as Eb~ 
gland, whore (he suhscrlber obtained a Paiefft,Xars.lbuBd su- 
perior to any ever offered in market. ' 

ttHllrottd Conipanici i\iay be suiiplieil wich BpHcea kf^etof 
couiiiorsliik hesdt siiltsble to (he holes In iron rafts, to. any 
amount and on short notice. Almost all ihe Railroads nnw ia 
progress in the Uiiit«d Stales sre fsstensd with Bpiktsmade at 
the above named fsao.-y— tor which purpoM they'afclbu^ ia- 
valuab'e, as their adhesion Is in«*re than duable hay cedOEBMrn 
■•pikes made by ihe hsmiiicr. 

JTJ- All Older* liiiected lo the A^citt, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punaually B((eod«Hiio. 

ilCNRY BURDEN, Aiani. 

Troy, N.Y. July. 1S31. 

P. S.—KMtlroad Con'fuiHies would do welt to fcrward lielr 
elders as early as rtractlcal, as the sutiscrlbcr is dcsirons oi ei- 
loading I he manufHi turiiis so ss 10 keep pace whh the dsily 
Increasing demand for his Spikes. 

J2Z 1dm : a. BVRDEir. 
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Mad Rivbb and L.<kb Erie Rmlro 
Our readers will perceive by nn lulvertiBement 
in to-day'a papnr, Ihnt book? for siibsoription 
lo the atock of thn Mnd Rivpr (ui<l Lnke Eric 
Rtilroad nre Id be opened uti Mondny, the 14l)i 
iliatAnt, kt t)ie Exchnnge, We hnTc )ifuI iicch. 
■ion, heretofore, lo notice thin project, and linv*; 
publiBhed the Report of the Engineer upon the 
remit of an experiiapnlal aurvey lo ascertain 
ita priicticnbility nnd probable eoat. From this 
report it appears tliat the length of the n>tul is 
m milea, and that the country over which it 
ifl to paaa is in ihe Ligheel degree favorable. 
The cost of conatnie.tiou will not exceed 
•11,000 per mile for h doable track. It h re. 
markably adapted to the employment of loco, 
motive engines, exclusively, upon it, a« them is 
not an elevalion upon the whole route that can- 
not be overcome by llieni with ewse, withuiit 
requiring either stationary or animal power. 
Thie fertilitjr and resources of this part of the 
State of Ohio cannot be exceeded by any por- 
tion of Ihe weatem country. 

It requires no great elretch of the imngina. 
lion to look forward to the period, and that not 
Jkr dislant, when, by the conHlructioii of thii 
great and important work, the valley, not only 
of the Great Miami, celebrated as the garden of 
Ohio, but the ^at Vnlley of the Mississippi it- 
self, will pour Its riches into our bosom. 

Bat there ia another consideration which 
strikes ns with peculiar force : and that is the 
great importance of securing to New-York the 
rsst atoeunt of travel from Uie Soulh.Westem 
Stales, Ihst now goes to Baltininre and Phila- 
delphia. The city of Cincinnati is the slopping 
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Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Thia is rendered 
necessary by the diflerence in the depth of 
ter above and below that city. Most of the 
boats that come up lo Cincinnati from below, 
drawing so much water as lo prevent them 
from ascending the Ohio farllier. Boats ot 
lighter draught are, therefore, employed in the 
trade between that city and Wheeling. This 
renders a trans-shipment necessary. As mat- 
ters at present stand, the traveller Snds it eas' 
him to take sleamboat from Cincinnati 
Wheeling or Piitsburg, and then to cross I 
mountains by stage, upon a comparatively 
good road, than to traverse the whole length of 
(he State of Ohio, over bad roads, to rearh La ke 
Erie, where he lias about as farto travel to rei.Rli 
York RB he would hiMT, were he at Wheel- 
ing. The consultation of personal accommoda- 

"L, of course, carries olflue great portion of the 
'el lo Baltimore and Philadelphia — that is, the 
merchant who comes lo New- York for bis goods 
linds it more cotivenient to take Baltimore and 
Pliiladelphia in his route, than to come here di- 
Wheii at those places, he will,of course, 
look at the markels, and ns he has to return by 
the way he came, he will purchase part of bis 
goods there. 

But, constmct this road, nnd how will the 
. Htter stand ! The traveller finds himself at 
Ciiicinnnli. He (hnn has the choice of a safe, 
r^asy, and expeditious conveyanee to the Lake, 
requiring only 18 lo20 hours travel, whence he 
can reach New. York in 84 hours, or he car 
take the steamboat to Wheeling, requiring fp- 
nerally from three to four days, when he will 
have to connume three days more to reach Bal- 
timore, unless he choosea to ride night and day 
for two days, making at least six days from 
Cincinnati to Baltimore, by the one 
five days to iVeio- Kort, by the other. 

We think there can be no doubt as tt which 

ute would command the preference. 

This will more emphatwally be Ihe i 
the iniveller from St, Louis, and intermediate 
points, along the route of tlie National Road, 
Already worn out by a long joimiey in the 



by way of the Lake, to a two days'rido to Wheel- 
inf, and a tbreedays' ride thence to Baltimore. 
We have entered thus into detail, because 
i consider it of the hiehest importance that 
the travel, not only of Ohio, (for that is but a 
smalt portion of ihe Oreal West,) but o{ India- 
na, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and even of 
the Texas, thould, hv the offer of a chea^r, 

-"iforiable, anif much more expeditious 

secured lo this city. The' merchant 
will consult his own personal accommodi 
in a jonmey of m great a length, and if a better 



route, in these particulars, is presented to hint 
elsewhere, it is vain lo think he will not em- 

The remarks we have made with regard lo 
the travel, will apply with equal force to the 
trade of the West, lor the same fkcilities are of- 
fered for ilie transportation of merchandize as 
for that of passengers. .- i 

We have heiinithe remark made, that Ihia 
work ia too far oS materially to affect the inte- 
rests of New-Yoi:.. We are entirely of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and so must be, we think, every 
man who eives the subject a moment's reflec. 
tion. Whatever avenues you open for the 
transportation of produce to Lake Erie, affect 
New.York as mucn as the heating of the heart 
BlTictB the remotest extremities of the body. 
This produce will come to Buffalo, whence it 
will find its way lo th« Hudson. It was avow- 
edly lo prevent the trade of the Mississippi Val- 
ley from being diverted from passing through 
the Ohio Canal, and going to Wheeling and 
Pittsburg, whence it would go to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia^ that an arrangement was made 
by commissioners with Ohio, last winter, re- 
ducing the rates oftoll on both canals, on down 
freight, 29 per cent., and on. freight going west, 
141 per cent., and we understand that a further 
reduction of S5 percent, is to be made this win- 
ter on up freight for the same purpose. Not. 
withstanding this reduction, the tolls this year 
have exceeded those of lest year, for Ihe same 
period, upwards of »212,000. The interests of 
' • two States are indissolubty united, Ohio 

interested in cnuaing all the trade of the 
U>wer country lo pass through her territory, 
and New-Yod( is equally interested in |e&ecU 
ing this object, because all the produce that 
passes through that State, passes through her 
territory also. 

Much more might be said upon this snbjecl, 
but from the view that we have taken of it, we 
think that thn Commiasionsrs on the part of 
this Company come before the commercial in. 
lerrst of New- York with fair, yen, with irrc. 
sislibte claims lo their support, and we trust 
they will find in the liberal and prompt manner 
in which the stock will be taken, thnt the citi. 
zens of New.York properly appreciate its im- 
portance. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia, our enterprizing 
and spirited rivals in the great struggle for the 
trade of the west, are, and we are gratified to 
see it, fully awake to the subject ; lei not New- 
York, then, through indijennee, or ill-tinied 
partimony, lose the vantage ground lo be gain- 
ed by the construction of this, to us, invaluable 

For B map of the slate of Ohio, and parts of 
the adjoining states, and (.ake Erie, see page 
645 of this number of the Journal. 
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[For the American Railroad JournaL] 
Mr. Editor, — I understand that n commit, 
tee appointed by the Directors of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad Company, to decide 
npon the nouthem termination of the Railroad, 
is now Bitting in this city for that purpose. 

As I am a stockholder, and deeply interest, 
ed, I may be allowed through your Journal to 
express the wish that it be located so as to ac- 
commodate the public generally, the city of 
Providence and the New-York travel and trans 
portation, by the way of Slonington. Should 
liese considerations not have full weight in this 
decision, it may prove highly prejudicial even 
to the Boston and Providence Railroad, which 
I consider one of the first routes and best Rail- 
roads in the United States. 

It is suggested that tliis road may terminate 
in Massachusetts, opposite Providence, and 
may be connected with the Stonington Road, 
by a ferry below ,the city of Providence. By 
this mode the trade of Providence would not 
only be greatly inconvenienced, but the travel 
and transportation to New-York via Stoning, 
ion would be in a great degree impaired ; not 
only would the distance be increased conside. 

rably, but the ferry would be an insurmounta- 
ble obstacle at some seasons of the year, and 
an objection at all seasons. 

If the Rhode Island Company's are not per- 
mitted to enter the Boston and Frovidencc Road 
on equitable and reciprocal terms, will not some 
other mode bo discovered to continue the Ston- 
ington Road to Boston, to accommodate the city 
of Providence and the New- York travel 7 Some 
persons may not think so, but I have no doubt 
there will, from, what information I can collect ; 
find I would ask the Directors of the Boston 
and Providence Company to pause before it is 
too late, and prevent the consequent evils that 
must ensue to the stockholders, if there is not 
a mutual and good understanding ; there is a 
harmony of interest between the several com- 
panies which demands of each that it promote 
the interest of the other. I verily believe that the 
stock of the Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company is 5 per cent, lower at this time than 
it would he were this question of the union of 
the roads satisfactorily disposed of. 

[For the American Railread Journal.] 

Mr*. Editor — 

I observe by the Journal of Commerce that 

a keel has been laid in Boston for a Stenmbont 

intended as a Liverpool Packet, and it may bo 

of great importance to the proprietors and the 

public to know that a boiler has been invented, 

on an improved plan, to burn anthracite and 

other coalsj'which it is anticipated will obviate 
the principal difficulties of crossing the Atlan 
tic by steam. 

The principle has already been tested by a 
boiler biiilt for the purpose, and another is 
nearly completed, by Mr. Allaire, for the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company, to be put 
in a boat to run on the North River. 

Miami Canal. — ^It was expected that this 
canal would have been completed to the river, 
during 1833. The season has been such as to 
render this iny>racticable. From Court street 
to the River, ten locks are to be constructed 
All of them are partly prepared, one only com- 
pleted. They are built of the moat substantial 
materials, and in the most durable manner. 
Mr. Laughry, the undertaker, is a practical ma- 
son, and has evinced a good stock of mechani- 
cal pride, as well as skill, in their construction. 
It is a pleasant walk, of a dry day, to traverse 
the line of the canal from where it crosses Main 
street to the river, and observe the work in its 
present progress. It cannot fail to e.xcite re- 
flections highly pleasurable to any mind dis- 



posed to rejoice at the successful efforts of our 
slniost infant state, and to anticipate with sa- 
tisfaction th<i point of (nreatncss to which she 
may arrive, if she contniues as she has com- 
menced in the construction of public works. — 
[Cincinnati Gazette.] 

Navigation of the St, Lawrence, — It may indeed 
be said of American Entarprize, that it never slum. 
berg nor sleeps. A project of vast importance to 
our Northern Frontier, begins to be agitated at Og- 
densburg, to whieh, ss a matter of course, the attan- 
tioii of the people of this state will be directed. It 
is no other, than that of making the St. Lawrence 
rivsr navigable, between the Lake St. Francis and 
Ogdenaburg, at a comparatively trifling expense, and 
bringing its whole trade wjtlun the State of New 
York, where a transit duty may be levied upon it, 
that of itself will defray a great part of the expenses 
of the State Oovernment. 

It appears that the Grass j'iver, which is navigable 
for steamboats to within three miles of Masseoa Vil. 
lage, is separated at this point from the St. tjaw- 
rence, by a deep ravine, and very low land, which 
at a trifling expense, might be made a navigable 
channel ! 

This channel would commonicate with the St. 
Lawrence, half a mile above the Long Sault' rapids! 

The Canadians have proposed to cat a Canal round 
these rapids on their side of the river, but this pro. 
ject of our countrymen would cifectually divert the 
carrying trade through our own territory. 

The contemplated canal will be but five miles 
long, and require but two locks ! 

The nature of the ground is sueh that the exeava. 
tion, will be practicable at a small expense. We 
hope the people of Ogdensburg will have surveys 
made immediately* in order that the action of the 
Legislature may be had upon the subject as early as 
possible. 

We shonld be glad to learn from our friends in that 
quarter, a more particular account of the capabilities 
of the Grass river, and also of the natural caaal con. 
nee ting it and the Oswegatchie. 

[From the Neu- York Aauriean.] 
Mad Rivb* amdI#akb £aiB Raiuioao* — The facu 
and reasonings of the annexed expose by the Com- 
missioners who are here to saperintend the open, 
ing of books for subscription to the stock of die Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railroad^ cannot, we think, 
but have the effect of recommending the enterprize 
to the capitalists of this city : 

In presenting this road to the citicens of New York 
for patronage and support, it will be expected that 
the Commissioners offer to those who are asked 
to invest their funds in its stock, some evidence of 
its probable productiveness ; together with its utility 
and importance to the public, aa a thoroughfare of 
travel and commerce. 

The connection of the southsra bay of Lake Erie 
at Sandusky, with the northern bend of the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati, by railroad and cans I, has long 
been looked to with interest and solicitude by the 
people of the West; and has struck with great force, 
all intelligeit travellers that have passed from one to 
the other of these points, as a work in every way 
worthy of the patronage and support of the citixens 
of New York and Ohio, whose interests it so indis. 
solttbly unites. The fertility of the eoantry through 
which this connection mast be made, its uniform 
soil and even surface, with iu admirable adaptation 
to the construction of a railroad, point to it, as one 
that in a few yeara must be as productive as any 
work of the same character in this or any other 
country. 

Compare this with any other route in the United 
Slates, and then ask yourself, where it is that you 
intercept as large a portion of the travel from the 
West to the eastern cities, as you do by this content, 
plated railrosd. 

Is it not by this route that you tap the great artery 
of the western travel and western commerce, at its 
most eligible point, and by that means at once throw 
your merchandixe into the centre of our population, 
and agricultoral wealth at the city of Cincianati ; 
which is now and must ever continue to be the most 
important point in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Cincinnati at this time coneentrates nearly all the 
travel from the nine western and south western 
States, towards the Atlantic cities, and hence the 
groat importance of ttnitiu|^ New York by easy and 
expeditious conveyance with that place. Construct 
this road to lake Erie, and your Utica and other 



roads, on to Buffalo, and you have accomplished 
your object by opening an easy liue of conveyancet 
that can never be supplanted, either by a route from 
Baltimore or Philoidelphia, across the AUegbaof 
mountains, nor by any other, connecting lake Erie 
with the great valley of the Mississippi. And tlM 
traveller n'om the far west, instead of having to pasa 
through Baltimore and Philadelphia to reach New 
York, as is now the case, willthenfind it mncli mors 
easy, and comvenient, and cheaper, to pass throiigli 
New York, in order to reach Baltimore and PbiU. 
delphia. 

The time reqaired to travel from the principal 
points in the western and south western 8tate«« by 
the route of the proposed road, (in connection with a 
Railroad from Buffalo and Albany,) to New York« 
(and we intend to make ample allowance) will be se 
follows : 

From New Orleans to New York, 13 daya ; from 
Natchez to New York 11 days ; from St. Lovia, via 
the Great National (McAdamtzed) Road, which ia- 
tersects the proposed raiUroad at Springfield, 7 days; 
from Vandalia, the capital of lUinoia, Iqr do. 6 days; 
and from Indianapolis, the capital ef Indiam^ dse 
by the National Road, 5 days; from NashviUe* the 
capiul of Tennesaee, T dayf ; from LoaiavtUe, 
Kentucky, via Cincinnati* 5 days ; from Cipcinnati, 4 
days ; and from Sanduaky, 3 days— and here we will 
remark, that the proposed railroad will present the 
moot direct routes that canpooeihly be ohiaimed^ from 
B^falo to each of the ahote named plaeeo. 

We are unable to form a correct estimate of the 
amount of merchandize and agricultaral productioas 
that will pass and repass over this road, bat we ap. 
peal with confidence to all who have travelled over 
the section of country through which the route paa. 
ses, (and we have been pleased te meet witb many 
of your citizens that have,) if in this, or any other 
country, they have seen a better soil, with aiore is. 
dnstrious occupants* or a larger surplus of agriculta. 
ral productions than is to be found along this very 
line of inland communication. We have travelled 
much in both the western and eastern parte of the 
United Sutes, and without favor to this secticB ef 
country, or prejudice against any other, we confiMS 
that we have yet to see the country capable of yield, 
ing the aame amount of agricultural productions. 

We are not however left entirely to conjecture ob 
this point, but have at our command an official doca. 
ment from which we will make a few axtracta. 

This road connects with the northern termliiatioB 
of the Miami canal, at Dayton, This canal is a 
mere indentation from Cincinnati into the country 
up the Miami valley of only sixty five miles ; coa. 
uecting no important point, but merely operating as a 
drain to take off" a portion of the surplus productioa 
along its route, and near its termination. 

In the Report of the Canal Commiasioners to the 
Legislature of Ohio, which will be found at pages 
34S, 3 and 4 in the journals of their session, the M- 
lowing facts are stated : 

The s&ving by transportation on the Ohio Caml 
(which is 310 miles in length) ever the ordinary mode 
of transportation by waggons is 9^31,004 and95cts 
— ^and the saving by means of the Miami Canal which . 
is 65 miles in length is, $81,159 and 82 cts. But ths 
parallel in fiivor of this route does not stop here.— 
The property thst arrived at Cleaveland during the 
last year by the Ohio Canal was the following — wbeat 
and flour amounting to 113,158 barrels ; pork 13,801 
barrels; whiskey 3150 barrels. During the sbms 
period of time the property that arrived at Ciacia. 
nati by the Miami Canal was as follows: iov 
97,578 barrels; pork 19,758; whiskey40,435 bar. 
rels. — ^Thus presenting the fact from olBcial 
documents that in the exports of flour, pork and 
whiskey, the great suples of Ohio, thers passed 
through the Miami Canal, which in only S5 miloe ia 
length, and yet connecting no important commercial 
point with Cincinnati, 39,663 barrels more than passed 
through the Ohio canal during the same time. 

In the same report we have the following aUteoMHt 
of the tools and water rents paid on each of tbeae 
canals during the last year. On the Ohio canal, tbcrs 
were paid $83,867 43 ; and on the Miami canal, tia.. 
938 81 — still keeping the same relative proportioa ia 
favor of the hitter, and the productiveness of the com- 
try through which it and the anticipated railroad ia 
intended to form a line of communication. 

Note. It is proper for us to stale here, that ibera 
were but 370 miles of the Ohio canal, to wit t (jom 
CleiVeland to Chillieothe, open during the whole of 
the last season ; the balance of the distance, frosa 
Chillieothe to the Ohio river, was not opened 
towards the Utter part of the aeason. 
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rust, thiU the several parts of a machine ba 
enveloped in thin plates of zinc, which, by iu 
superior affinity for oxygen, will prevail il 
from UDiting with the iron. 

Yours, &x. G. K. O. 



Ancieut Gr£bk Steam Enoinb- — This 
machine is constructed on a similar princi- 
ple to that descrihed at page 582 : a globe 
moved on a pivot, by means of steam conduc- 
tod into it from a boiling caldron. 

The caldron or heated vase, p, is to be 
closely covered with a lid ; into which a pipe, 
o, is inserted at one side of its circumference. 
This pipe, after rising vertically for a shorr 
distance, is bent at right angles. On its ho- 
rizontal end is placea a small globe, z, kept 
in its position by a pipe, », also bent at right 
angles and fixed to the lid opposite to o, but 
terminatins in a pivot, q, on which the little 
globe revolves. This globe is furnished with 
two small pipes, z, w, bent at their extremi. 
ties and open. The steam from the boiling 
water in p, rising through the pipe o, is ad- 
mitted at s into the globe ; and issuing through 
the bent tubes *, w, causes the sphere to re- 
volve as if it were " actuated from within by 
a ^rit."* 

That so ingenious a people as the Greeks 
bhould not have been led, by those direct 
periments, to a practical application of the 
agent so exquisitely moulded by Hero into 
a mechanic power, may, in all probability, 
be ascribed to the operation of the same cau. 
ses as those which have thrown a veil of deep 
and impenetrable obscurity on so many of 
the arts of antiquity. "The ancient philos. 

•1^ Spirilalia wu Gnt fditnd by Coomuuidins, in 
1571. It k alKi printud in llw aplrndid iiitio ronectwn of 
thawoAa uf llw jliv-inil JlfofAciiwfiriaiu, pnUiihrd uPa- 
rii In mS. Tlia Umk tail ii iPCDinpanied with a L"^- 
twnJtlofi. lia dnciipiiona of tbe two manhiiw 
him dMdibed «• in ftft 30! of that tdilwn. 



ophers," says an excellent mechanic, " cs- 
teemed it an essenliul part of learning to bp 
able to conceal their knowledge from the ui 
ated ; and n consequence of their opii 
that its dignity waa lessened by its bi 
ing shared with common minds, was their 
considering the introduction of mechanical 
lubjecla icilo the regions of philosophy a de- 
gradation of its noble profession ; insomuch, 
that those very authors among them, who 
ire most eminent for their inventions, and 
^ro willing, by their own practice, 
St unto IJie world these artificial wonders. 
Tc, notwithstanding, so infected by thi» 
blind superstition, as not to leave any thing 
ritirig concerning the grounds'and man. 
of these operations ; by which mean! 
that posterity hutli unhappily lost, noi 
only the benefit of these paiticular discove- 
rs, but aliso the proliciency of these arts ir 
:neral. For when once learned men die 
rbid ihe reducing them to vulgar use nnr 
ilgar experinieul, others did thereupon re 
'jc those studies as being but empty and idle 
specuhi lions ; and the divine Plalo would rath. 
a to deprive mankind of those useful 
illent inventions, than expose Ihe pro. 
fessjon to the ignorant vulgar."— -[Stuart.] 

On the Preaerralion of Machinery in Work- 
ing Order. By G. K. O. To ihc Editor 
of the Mechanics' Mngazine. 

Sib, — Observing in your July nundier 
an nr.iclc on the prescrvntion of machinery 
in working order, I thought it not improper 
{to suggest as a further meuiB of preventing 



* Egyptian Ego-Ove:«. — It is awvll-kiitm 
fact, that eggs may bo hatched by krtilicid 
means. The Egyptians, as well as thtmt 
who have tried the experiment in Kurope, ' 
have succeeded, by means of artificial heM, 
in hateiiing eggs without any aid from tbc 
mother bii^s. 

According to the best deacriplionl of ibt 
Egyptian mamal, or hatching oven, it is ■ 
brick structure about nine feet high. 1^ 

iddle is fonncd into a gallery aboUt three 
feet wide and eight feet high, extending from 
end of the building to the other. Thk 
gallery forms the entrance to Ihe oven, sad 
commands its whole extent, facilitating the 
iperations indispensable for keeping 
^__ : at the proper degree of wannth. 
On each sid« of this gallery iliere is a dos. 
ble row of rooms, everj- room un the gromJ 
floor having one over it of precisely the mm 
dimensions, nainelyf three feel in height, fbar 
1 breadth, and twelve or fiflMB is 
length. These have a round hole for u ea- 
trance of about a foot and a half in diameter, 

de enough for a man to creep ihroush i nd 

jt each are put four or five thousand eggi. 

When the fires have been coalioueid fiir 
eight or twelve days, according to the westfa- 
er, they arc discontinued, the beat aci)Qired 
by tile ovens being sufficient to finish the 
hatching, which requires in all twenly.ina 
days, the same time as when eggs are nsta- 
rallv hatched by a hen. 

'the number of oVeiis dispersed in the m- 

veral districts of Egypt has been estimated 

at 386 ; and it has been computed thu ■ 

of chickens are annually hatdwd, ia 

this manner, in Egypt. — [People's Mag.] 

'RAL WoNDEK. — On the south side 

of the island (Mauritius) is a point called 

the Souffleur" (the Blower), from the fbt. 

lowing circumstance : A large mass of rodi 

ms out into the sea from the main land, M 

hich it is joined by a neck of rock not two 

feet broad. The constant beating of tbt 

tremendous swell which rolls in has imda- 

mined it in every direction, till it has ejcad- 

ly the appearance of a Gothic building, with 

a number of arches in the centre of the rock, 

which is about thirty-five or forty feet atMive 

1 ; the water has tbrced two passages 

Ityupwatds, which are worn as smooth 

and cylindrical as if cut by a chisel. Wben 

heavy sea rolls in, it, of course, fills in an 

Rtnnt the hollow caverns imdementh, and 

finding no other egress, and being borae ia 

with tremendous violence, it rushes up tiwae 

chimneys, and flies, roaring furiou^, lo s 
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height of full sixty feet. The moment the 
wave recedes, the vacuum beneath causes 
the wind to rush into the two apertures with 
a loud bumming noise, which is heard at a 
eoasiderablo distance. . My companion and 
I arrived there before high water, and hav 
ing climbed across the neck of rock, wc 
seated ourselves close to the chimneys, where 
I proposed making a sketch, and had just 
begun, when in came a thundering sea, 
which broke right over the rock itself, and 
drove us back much alarmed. Our negro 
guide now informed us that we must make 
haste to re-cross our narrow bridge, as the 
sea would get up as the tide rose. We lost 
no time, and got back dry enough ; and I 
wraa obliged to make my sketches from the 
main land. In about three-quarters of an 
hour the sight was truly magnificent. I do 
not exaggerate in the least when I say that 
the waves rolled in long and unbroken, full 
twenty-iivc feet high, till, meeting the head- 
land, they broke clear over it, sending the 
spray flying over to the main land ; while 
Trom the centre of this mass of foam, the 
Souflleur shot up with a noise which we afler- 
ivards heard distinctly between two and three 
niQes. Standing on the main cliff, more 
than a hundred feet above the sea, wc were 
quite wet. All we wanted to complete the 

f Picture was a large ship going ashore. — 
Joama] of the Royal Geog. Soc] 

HrXAN Life. — Pliny has compared a 
river to human life. I have never read the 
passage in his works, but I have been a hun- 
dred times struck with the analogy, particu- 
larly amidst mountain scenery. The river. 



small and clear in its origin, gushes forth 
from rocks, falls into deep glens, and wan- 
tons and meanders through a wild and pictu- 
resque country, nourishing only the unculti- 
vated tree or flower by its dew or spra}'. Id 
this, its state of infancy and youth, it may 
be compared to the human mind, in which 
fancy and strength of imagination are pre- 
dominant — it is more beautiful than useful. 
When the different rills or torrents joia, and 
descend into the plain, it becomes slow and 
stately in its movements ; it is applied to 
move machinery, to irrigate meadows, and 
to bear upon its bosom the stately barge ; in 
this mature state it is deep, strong, and use- 
ful. As it flows on towards the sea, it loses 
its force' and its motion, and at last, as it 
were, becomes lost and mingled with the 
mighty abyss of waters. 

One might pursue the metaphor still fur- 
ther, and say, that in its origin, its thunder- 
ing and foam, when it carries down clay 
from the bank and becomes impure, it re- 
sembles the youthful mind, affected by dan- 
gerous passions. And the influence of a 
lake in calming and clearing the turbid wa. 
ter, may be compared to the effect of reason 
in more mature life, when the tranquil, deep, 
cool, and uniinpassioned miud is freed from its 
fever, its troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. 
And, above all, the sources of a river, which 
may be considered as belonging to the at 
mosphere, and its termination in the ocean, 
may be regarded as imaging the divine ori- 
gin of the human mind, and its being ulti- 
raatelv returned to and lost in the Infinite 
and Eternal Intelligence from which it origi- 
nally sprung. — [Davy.] 




Steam Pump. — A, the boiler ; B C and B, 
two condensers; C C, large tubes (two), 
through which the water is drawn into the 
condensers ; D D, valves to prevent the wa- 
ter from returning ; £ E, valves, which act 
alternately, to prevent the air from passing 
in, and allow the water to pass out ; F F, two, 
wooden floats, that remain on the surface of| 
the water, to prevent the steam acting on the 
water ; G G, two small pipes, through which 
cold water passes to condense the steam ; 
H.H> steam valves, to admit and shut off the! 
steam ; I, steam pipe. ! 

This drawing represents a newly invented 
maehine, which we have witnessed in opera- 
tion on a small scale. The object of it is to 
raise water, by forming a vacuum in the oy-J 
Hnders, by admitting a quantity of steam suf*. 
flcient to supply the place of atmosphere (or! 
rattwrol atmospbenc prewure)j and thenl 



condensing, which causes the cylinder to fill 
with water, and is discharged immediately 
when full ; it is then filled with steam again, 
and the openition repeated, so that a contin- 
ual water power is thu:» produced on an eco- 
nomical plan, both as regards the structure 
of the machinery and the saving in water. 
We think it important, and should be highly 
gratified to receive the opinions of any of our 
scientific correspondents on the subject. 

Skin A^D Stomach. — Let these two im 
portant organs be attended to in a proper 
manner, and all the diseases of summer, 
cholera inclusive, will be avoided. The 
kind ol* attention to the skin consists in dai 
ly friction with a coarse toM*el or flesh brush 
— the tepid or warm bath twice, or, at least, 
once a week ; or, in lieu of this, daily sponging 
the surface with salt and water, with the chill 



taken otf it, and then rubbing with a dry coarse 
towel. The stomach will have justice dene 
it by an avoidance of all alcoholic drinks; 
the moderate use of tea and coffee, if such 
be habitually taken; a due proportion of 
well boiled vegetables, with meat, roasted or 
boiled ; and on occasions, in sanguinary tem- 
peraments in a feverish habit of body, a mo- 
derate share of ripe cooked fruits, to the ex- 
clusion, however, of cherries and plums. In 
all cases where disease is present in a place, 
no kind of fruit, nor any new or unaccus- 
tomod article of diet whatever, should be 
taken in lite evening. — [Journal of Hcahh] 

Scah for Graduating Columns. By (?). 
To the Editor of the Mechanics* Maga- 
zine. 
Sir, — If the instrument which I de- 
scribe below is not already known and in 
use, (which I am not aware of,) an acquaint- 
ance with it may be of advantage to some 
of your subscribers. 
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It is a scale for graduating^ columns, by 
which they are drawn with more accuracy 
and expedition than by the usual method. 

It is composed of a flexible arm, a, and a 
fixed one, b. a is united to b at one end 
for about one-third the length of the instru- 
ment, and connected with it at the other 
by a small segment, c, which is secured -at 
the desired point by a screw, J, in the end 
of the fixed arm. The screw is thus placed 
to allow the instrument to be used on either 
side. (?)• 

Rational Amusement. — The love of li. 
terature has prevailed from very early times 
among the inhabitants of the remote island 
of Iceland. There tlie ^ay in which the 
evenings of their long winter are spent fur- 
nishes a most agreeable contrast to the mi- 
serable pot-house debauchery which fills up 
the leisure of too many uncultivated Eng- 
lishmen, and proves the value of well rci 
gulated knowledge as an auxiliary to virtue. 
A distinguished traveller, who spent a win- 
ter in Iceland, Las described a winter eve- 
ning iu an Icelandic family, as rendered in- 
structive and pleasing in the highest degree 
by the prevailing love of useful knowledge 
among all ranks. As soon as the evening 
shuts in, the family assemble, master and 
mistress, children and servants. They all 
rake their work in their hands, except one, 
who acts as reader. Though they have 
very few printed books, numbers write excel- . 
Icntly, and copy out the numerous histories 
of their own island. The reader is frequent- 
ly interrupted by the head of the family, or 
some of the more intelligent members, who 
make remarks and propose questions to ex- 
ercise the ingenuity of the children or the 
servants. In this way the minds of all arc 
improved in such a degree, " that," siiys my 
informant, '* I have frequently been asto- 
nished at the familiarity with which many of 
these self-taught peasants have discoursed 
on subjects, which, in other countries, we 
should expect to hear discussed by those 
only who have devoted their lives to the stu- 
dy of science." Let me not omit to add, 
that the evening, thus rationally and virtu- 
ously beguoy is, by these well-instructed peo- 
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pie, closed with an act of family devotion. — 
[From an excellent little woiic just published, 
*' Bullar's Hints and Cautions in the Pursuit 
of General Knowledge."] 

Babbage on the Ecomomy of Mamtfoetures, 
[ConiiDiiBd fiom page 633. j 

ON TBB DVEATION OF MACHINSKY. 

261. The time during which a machine will 
continue e^ctually to perform its work, will 
depend mainly upon the perfection with which 
it was originail^ constructed, upon the care ta- 
ken to keep it m proper repair, particularly to 
correct every shake or looseness in the axes, 
and ugpn the small mass and slow velocity ol' 
its movinff parts. Every thing approaching to 
a blow, all sudden change of direction, is inju- 
rious. Engines for proiiucin); power, such as 
wind mills, water mills, and steam engines, 
usually last a long time.* But machinery for 
producing any commodity in great demand sel. 
dom actually wears out ; new improvements, 
by which the same operations can be executed 
either more quickly or better, f^enerally super- 
ceding it long before that period arrives: in- 
deed, to make such an improve machine pro. 
fitable, it is usually reckoned that in five yeiirs 
it ought to have paid itself, and in ten to be su- 
perceded by a better. 

*' A cotton manulhcturer," says one of the 
witnesses before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, '* who left Manchestf^r seven years 
ago, would be driven out of the market by the 
men who are now living in it, provided his 
knowledge had not kept pace with those who 
have been during that time constantly profit* 
iuff by the progressive improvements that have 
taken place in that period." 

262. The effect of improvements in machine- 
ry seems incidentally to increase production, 
through a cause which may be thus explained. 
A manufacturer, making the usufd profit upon 
his capital invested in looms or other machines 
in perfect condition, the market price of mak- 
ing each of which is a hundred pounds, invents 
some improvement. But this is of such a na- 
ture that it cannot be adapted to his present 
engines. He finds upon calculation, that at the 
rate at which he can dispose of lus manufac- 
tured preduce, each new engine would repay 
the cost of its making, together with tlie ordi- 
nary profit of capital, in three years : he also 
concludes firom his experience oi the trade, that 
the improvement he is about to make wiU not 
be generally adopted by other manufacturers 
before that time. On these considerations, it 
is clearly his interest to sell his present en- 
gmcs, even at half price, and construct new 
ones on the improved principle. But the pur- 
chaser who gives only fifty pounds for the old 
engines has not so large a fixed capital invest, 
ed in his factory, as the person from wliom he 
purchased them; and as he produces the same 
quantity of the manufactured article, his pro- 
fits will be larger. Hence, the price of the 
commodity will fall, not only in consequence 
of the cheaper production by the new machine, 
rv, but also by the more profitable workinq of 
the old, when sold at a reduced price. This 
change, however, can be only transient ; for a 
time will arrive when the old machinery, al. 
though in good repair, must become worthless. 
The improvement which took place not long 
ago in frames for making patent-net was so 
great, that a machine, in good rej>air, which 
had cost £1200, sold a few years after for £60. 
During the great speculations in that trade the 
improvements succeeded each other so rapidly, 
that inachines which had never been finished 
were abandoned in the hands of thpir makers, 
because new improvements had superceded 
their utility. 

263- The durability of common watches, 
when well made, is very considerable. One 
was produced, in '' gain^^ order,** before acorn- 
mil tee of the House of Commons to inquire in- 
to the watch trade, which was made in the 
I 

* Tb« refum which ought to be producr4 by a Axed iieani 
engine employ«4 u a mavmf power it'l^ycBtlir egtfi n ni g d at 
t«o ptr cent oh Ut cost* 



]year 1660 ; and there are many of ancient date, 
in the possession of the Clock-makers* Com- 
pany, which are actually Ireptsoing. Thenum- 
ber ol watches manufactured for home con- 
sumption was, in the year 1798, about 50.000 
annually. If this supply was for Great Britain 
onivy it was consumed by about ten and a half 
millions of persons. 

264. Machines are, in some trades^ let out to 
hire, and a certain sum is paid for their use in 
the manner of rent. This is the case amongst 
the frame- work knitters : and Mr. Henson, in 
speaking of the rate of payment for the use of 
their frames, states, that the proprietor receives 
such a rent that, besides paying the full inte- 
rest for his capital, he clears the value of his 
frame in nine years. When the rapidity with 
which improvements succeed each other is con- 
sidered, this rent does not appear exorbitant. 
Some of these frames have been worked for 
tliirteen years with little or no repair. But cir- 
cumstances occasionally arise which throw 
them out of employment, either temporarily or 
permanently. Some years since, an article 
was introduced called ** cut-up work,** by which 
the price of stocking frames was greatly dcte 
riorated. From the evidence of Mr. J. Rawson, 
it appears that, in consequence of this chanee 
in the nature of the work, each frame could do 
ihe work of two, and many stocking frames 
were thrown out of employment, and their 
value reduced full three-fourths.* 

This information is of great importance, if 
the numbers here given are nearly correct, and 
if no other causes intervened to diminish the 
price of frames; for it shows the numerical 
connection between the increased production of 
those machines and their diminished value. 

The great importance of simplifying all trans 
actions between masters and workmen, and of 
dispassionately discussing with the latter the 
influence of any proposed regulations, is well 
exemplified by a mistake into which both par- 
ties unintentionally fell, and whicli was pro- 
ductive of very great misery. Its history is so 
well told by William Allen, a frame-work knit, 
ter, who was a party to it, that an extract from 
his evidence, as given before the Frame- work 
Knitters* Committee of 1812, will best explain it. 

** I beg to say a few words respecting the 
fbame-rent : the rent paid for lace.frames, until 
the year 1805, was 1«. 6d. a frame per week ; 
there then wa? not any very creat inducement 
for persons to buy frames and let them out by 
the hire, who did not belong to the trade ; at 
that time an attempt was made, by one or two 
houses, to reduce the prices paid to the workw 
men, in consequence of a dispute between these 
two houses and another great house. Some 
little difference being paid in the price among 
the respective houses, I was one chosen by the 
workmen to try if we could not remedy the 
impending evil : we consulted tlie respective 
parties, and found them inflexible ; these two 
houses, that were about to reduce the prices, 
said that they would either immediately reduce 
the price of making net, or they would increase 
the frame-rent : the difference to tlie workmen 
was considerable, between the one and the 
other ; they would suffer less, in the immediate 
operation of the thing, by having the rent ad- 
vanced, than the price of making net reduced. 
They chose at that time, as they thought, the 
lesser evil, but it has turned ont to be other- 
wise ; for, immediately as the rent was raised 
upon the per-centage laid out in frames, it in- 
duced almost every person, who had got a httle 
money, to lay it out in tlie purchase of frames ; 
these frames were placed in the hands of men 
who could get work for them at the warehouses ; 
they were generally constrained to pay an enor- 
mou"* rent, and then they were coni|)elled, most 
likely, to buy of the iiersotis that let them the 
frame.^ their butcher s-raeat, their grocery, or 
their clothin;^ : tlie encumbrance of tliese frames 
became entailed upon them : if any deadness 
took place in the work they must take it at a 
very reduced price, for fear of the consequences 

* JU90itfh>n fhe CXmimhten of tke Houm of Commont on 
ilM FMne-WorK Kifiueis* rciltioD, ApHI, ltil9. 



that Would fall upon them from tlie per8on>vho 
bought the frame ; thus the evil has been daily 
increasing, till, in conjunction with the other 
evils crept into the trade, they liave almost 
crushed it to atoms." 

265. The evil of not assigning fairly to each 
tool, or each article produced, liB oropoftianmie 
value, or even of not having a perfectly distinct, 
simple, and definite agreement between a mas* 
ter and liis workmen, is very considerable. 
Workmen find it difficult to know the probable 
produce of their labor ; and both parties are 
ofVen led to adopt arrangements, which, had 
they been well examined, would have been re. 
jected as equally at variance in the results with 
the true interests of both. 

266. At Birmingham, stamps and dies, and 
presses, for a great variety of articles, are let 
out : thev are generally made by men possess* 
ing small capitol, and are rented by workmen. 
Power also is rented at the same place. Steam 
engines are erected in large buildings contain* 
ing a variety of rooms, in which each person 
may hire one, two, or any other iiumoer of 
horse power, as his occupation may require, 
ff any mode could be discovered of transmit- 
ting power, without much loss from friction, 
to considerable distances, and at the same time 
of registeringr the quantity made use of at any 
particular point, a considerable change would 
probably take place in many parts of the pre* 
sent system ot manufacturing. A few central 
engines to produce power mi^t then be erect- 
ed in our great towns, and each workman, 
hiring a quantity of power sufiScient for his 
purpose, might have it conveyed into his own 
house ; and thus a transition miglit in some 
instances be efiected, if it should be found more 
profitable, from the system of great factories 
back to that of domestic manufacture. 

267. The transmission of water through a 
system of pipes might be employed for the dts* 
tribution or power, but the friction would con- 
sume a considerable portion. Another method 
has been employed m some instances, and is 
practised at the Mint. It consists in exliausl> 
mg the air from a large vessel by means of m 
steam-engine. This vessel is connected by 
pipes, with a small piston, which drives eaeo 
coining press; and, on opening a valvct the 
pressure of the external air forces in the piston. 
This air is then admitted to the general reser- 
voir, and pumped out by the engine. The eon* 
densation of air might be employed for the same 
purpose ; but it must be admitted that there 
are some unexplained facts relative to that 
elastfe fluid, which require farther observations 
and experiment before it can bf$ used for Ihe 
conveyance of power to any considerable dia. 
tance. It has been found, for instance, in at- 
tempting to blow a furnace by means of a pow- 
erful water wheel driving air through a east- 
iron pipe of above a mile in lengtbt that scarcely 
any sensible eflect was product at the opposite 
extremity. In one instance, some accioental 
obstruction being suspected, a cat put in at one 
end found its way out without injury at the 
other, thus proving that the phenomenon did 
not depend on interruption within the pipe. 

268. The most portable form in which power 
can be condensed is, perhaps, by the liquefac- 
tion of the gases. It is known that, under con- 
siderable pressure, several of these became 
liquid at ordinary n^mperatures. Carbonie 
acid, for example, requires a pressure of sixty 
atmospheres to reduce it to a liquid state. One 
of the advantages attending the use of these 
fluids is, that the pressure exerted by them re- 
mains constant until the last drop of'^ liquid be- 
comeb gaseous. If either of tlic elements of 
common air should be found to be capable of 
reduction to a liquid state before it unites into a 
corrosive fluid with the other ingredient, then 
we shall possess a ready means of conveying 
power in any quantity and to any distance. 
Probably hydrogen will require tlie strongest 
compressing force to render it liquid, and may, 
therefore, possibly be applied where still great- 
er condensation of power is wanted. In all 
these eases the ooadensed gases may be looksd * 
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pon as enormous springs, which have been 
wound up by the exertion of power, and which 
will deliver the whole of it back again when 
required. These springs of nature differ in 
some- respects from the steel springs formed by 
our art ; for in the compression of the natural 
sprinffs an enormous c|[uantity of latent heat is 
forced out, and in their return to the state of 
gas an equal quantity is absorbed. May not 
this very property be employed with advantage 
in these applications ? 

The mecnanical difficulty which will remain 
to be overcome will consist in the valves and 
packing necessary to retain the fluids under 
tbo pressures to which they will be submitted ; 
nnd the effect of heat on these gases has not 
yet been si^ciently tried to lead us to any verv 
precise notions of the additional power which 
Its application to them will supply. 

The elasticity of air is sometimes employed 
as a spring instead of steel : in one of the large 
printing presses the momentum of a considers- 
ble mass of matter is destroyed, by making it 
condense the air included m a cylinder, by 
means of a piston, against which it impinges. 

209. The effect qfcompetition in cheapening 
articles of manufacture sometimes operates in 
rendering them less durable. When such ar- 
ticles are conveyed, for consumption, to a dis- 
tance from the place where they ar«^ made, if 
thev are broken, it oflen happens, from the 
different price of labor, that it is more expensive 
to mend the old than to purchase a new arti- 
cle. Such is usually the case, in great cities, 
with some of the commoner locks, with hinges, 
and with a variety of articles. of hardware. 

SmovLAB Sfecibs of Corn. — ^We have now 
ia our office, (where our citizens and farmers 
are requested to call and see it,) a most singu- 
lar species of corn. The history of this rare 
freak of nature is substantially as follows. 
About three years ago, Mr. Carrico, living in 
Gallatin county, Kentucky, planted some of the 
common Indian com in the neighborhood of a 
swampy i>iece of land, which was grown over 
with a thick strong grass resenwlinff sedge 
grass. In the fall of the year, when lie was 
gathering his com, he was surprised to find that 
ears of* corn were growing and ripening upon 
the grcass, and that on the blades of the grass 
aeparaSe grains were growing. Struck by the 
siugaliarity of the circuiitstanoe, he carefully 
preserwed the grains, and planted them in the 
next spring. The result was extraordinary, 
producing, a growth partaking of the qualities 
DOth of the grass and tlie corn, and superior to 
both as forming a third article very advanta- 
geous to stock farmers. The stalks in our 
office present most remarkable appearances. 

The tassel does not bear any resemblance to 
the com tassel, but is more like the heads of 
cottHMi grass, the blades are long and very ten- 
der* resembling more of blades of oats than of 
eom. Upon me extremities of these blades 
separate grains of corn enclosed in a husk, pre- 
senting the appearance of hasel nut burs, are 
found, and to the bodies of the stalks more 
perfect ears of corn are attached. The stalks 
themselves are long and slender, and not unlike 
the wild rye of the country, only stron^r and 
more substantial. We believe that this grain 
is at least one new thing under the sun, and, 
unlike o&ost novelists, it promises to be useful. 
—-[Commonwealth, Frankfort, Ky.} 

•8ii«K. — ** The Shakers, near Lexington, Ky. 
have ^ commenced the raising of silk.worms, 
and tlie preparing and manufacture of silk. 
Some of their goods have been received at Phi- 
ladelphia, and been much extotle<J. The Sha- 
kers are so diligent in application and patient 
of labor, that, if^thcy take up ihin business seri. 
ouMy, it will certainly succeed in our Country." 
We have been permitted, during the past 
«ummer,to witness tlie procens of silk culture, 
througli all its varied and progressive stages. 
And it was truly a delightful privilege, for in no 
other way have we seen the beauties and per- 
fections of nature's husbandry so wonderfully 
di^lajrodi Though little is now known of liie 



culture of silk, the time cannot be distant when)! 
our country will embark in a business, for the j 
successful prcsecution of which we enjoy so 
many facilities. It is an employment in which 
females and children may be pleasantly and 
profitably engaged. The Mulberry is easily 
cultivated, from indifierent soil, and is highly 
ornamental. But little capital is required tocom- 
mence and carry on the manufacture of silk. 
In July last, Mrs. Parmentier presented Mr. 
Cruttenden, of the Eagle, a few Cocoons, each 
of which produced a miller or moth. These 
paired, after which the females produce their 
eggs, and these, having accomplished the pur- 
pose of their creation, died 1 The egffs, after a 
few davs exposure to a warm atmosphere, pro- 
duce the silk wonn, over which tender leaves 



of the mulberry are laid, and to which they ad* 
here, and soon commence eating. The worm 
requires fresh leaves three times a day, and 
continues eating about thirty-two days, when» 
having become three inches long, it is prepared 
to spin its cocoon. The last process, that of 
spinning the cocoon, is beautiful beyond the 
power of description. The worm mounts upon 
a bush, and commences the weaving itself mto 
a web of brilliant silken fibres, which, in the 
course of six or eight days, is completed, and 
oonstitutes the cocoon, from which the silk is 
wound. And thus, in the short space of six 
weeks, by means which mock all the efTorta of 
art and science, the raw mulberry leaf is eo»> 
verted into rich and durable silk. — [Albany 
Evening Journal.] 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 



The wantoMsa of thsse ftUacks bm regards 

our country i» perfeclly unaccountable, considering 

the real eaiimation in which the many eicellent and 

even aoble traits of the British character are held a* 

mong us. It can only be attributed to a constitution. 

al obtusity of feeling, which makes them unconscious 

of the bitter outrages they offer to the very noblest 

•ttribttte of our nature— a proper self-respect. As 

ma instance of this, the gross insult offered to a whole 

nation in the following passage, eridenily intended 

to be complimentary, might be quoted among others 

from the volume before us: 

• Yet no apprehensions could be more unfounded 
than those of that man ; Ur Aetrever unlike ehiUxed 
iMtienf ihey may be in other reefeete^ in the humanity 
of their conduct towards aucb English soldiers as 
fell into their hands, the Americans can be surpassed 
by no people whatever* 

Now the man who flings this gratuitous piece of in. 
•olence in our teeth is ader^yman, a man of refined 
education, and at this very moment, from former 
works be has published, one of the most popular for- 
eign writers adriong oar countrymen. His History of 
the Bible is incorporated with Harpers' American Fk. 
mily Library, and therefore widely disseminated: 
his Subaltern in Spain was read every where. He 
might have travelled thousands of miles on this con. 
tioent, and the mere mention of his name as the au. 
thor of the first work would have procured him the 
kindest attention among the many hundreds of poor 
people to whom the cheapness of bis work has made 
it known ; while for ten readers among his own coun. 
try men he would find twenty among ours. We do not 
friL how could a person of liberal education, a gentle. 
Bi^i a British officer, put forth a sentiment S) offen. 
sive to those who, having enjoyed the same advan. 
lagee here as he has at home, may move with him in the 
most accomplished circles on the continent? but we do 
ask, how did that man— that minister of God — that in. 
terpreter of the mercies revealed to us in Heaven's 
vmtten language ; bow did he dare to outrage the hon. 
isst pride of the humble readers of his book to whom 
wehave alluded, by uttering a sentiment that would 
turn the kindness of their feelings to gall 7 That single 
sneer from his pen will sink deeper than a thousand 
random &lsehoods put forth elsewhere as facts about 
,the country, and kindle more vindictive feeling than 
the holy teaching of his life can allay. 

It may seem absurd to grow warm upon a theme 
so hacknied ; but we confess it is one that we never 
approach with patience. The subject, too, though 
old, is far from worn out. They who first called it 
into play are forever imparting new vigor to it, even 
while calling onus to forget its existence. The num 
ber of libellous works upon our country have doubled 
since Washington Irving wrote his much admired 
paper on conciliation ; and now not content with put. 
ting forth these professed treatises of calumny, they 
infuse their venom into works like those before us, 
where one looks only for amusement. Shall such 
things go abroad without our indignant disclaimer 7 
Shall oar children while seeking harmless amuse. 
nent be allowed to imbibe a contempt for their coun. 
try without warning them from these polluted sour. 
oes f Shall such puppies as Hall and Hamilton be 
ftted and caressed again thoughout the country, 
and domesticated in our houses as formerly 7 In a 
word, shall our countrymen be at once the prey and 
the scorn of these Ishmaelites forever 7 

Recrimination is alway an ungrateful task ; but 
there are some poisons so inveterate that recourse 
to others equally active can alone expel them from 
the system. * 

Chr»B Mbk ; A Fiixiumaob bbtond tub Sba ; No. 
1 ; Bsfffen, Gbat & Co.— This is a iXeautifulIy print. 
ed pamphlet about the size of ••The Sketch Book" 
as originally published, which work it also resem- 
bles in its general design. We shall look for th^ 



ing up our opinion then of a work which, though writ. 
ten in a happy and polished style, evinces as yet but 
little of the originality of the celebrated model upon 
which it appears to be formed. * 

Im^uiribs coircfcBMiffo THB Intbixbctual Powers, 
\y J. Abbbcbqmsib, M. D. ; prepared for the use of 
Academies, by Jacob Abbot: Hartfordt F. J. 
HuNTiNGNON. — Ths manner in which We have al. 
ready spoken of the celebrated work of Dr. Aber. 
crombie here, renders it imnecessary to add now any 
recommendation of it, as admirably adapted to 
the purposes of education. To such an end, the edi- 
tion before us, prepared as it is with explanations for 
the use of pupils, is especially suitable. There is an 
analysis of each page in the margin, which will bp 
found of great assistance to the teacher, and the Well 
written explanatory remarks in an introduction ol 
some length, may be recommended to every one who 
wouM successfully pursue a study which must be 
salutary to every mind broughl within its influence. 

The work, iu publishing phraee, is very bandsemely 
••got up;" and the two first paragraphs of the edi- 
tor's introduction will, in the just view they take of 
the study of Intellectual Philosophy, show how capa. 
blewas the promoter of the present edition of intro. 
ducing the work properly into all liberal systems of 
education. He pretends merely to explain the na. 
ture of the science, not to render it easy; rightly 
arguing that the very difficulties of the study of in. 
tellectual philosophy are among the chief sources of 
benefit to be derived from it : for it is by encountering 
and overcoming these difficulties that inlellectual 
strength is acquired — just as, to use his own apt 
illustration, the exertion necessary to perform the 
feats of the gymnast, is the means by which his phy 
sical force is enhanced, and the advantage of such 
efforts secured. * 

Thb GtTABotAN. a semi-monthly Magazine, No. 3. 
—This handsomely printed periodical, •* addressed 
to the younger members of society," improves in 
interest as the publication proceeds. The essays, 
selections and criticisms in the present number in- 
dicate resources in the fklitors which promise well 
for their exoellent project. A class of young con. 
tributors, whose communications should be subject 
to the freest supervision on the part oi the editors, 
would perhaps add to the interest of the work and 
promote its circulation among the readers to which it 
is particularly addressed. * 



FOREIGN XNT£LLIGENC£. 



In Great Britain^ the King prorogued Parliament 

in person on the 38th August. His speech on that 

occasion is characterized by the London Spectator 

as having *• a strong resemblance to those puffing an. 

nouncements which theatrieal managers are wont to 
make at the foot of playbills) where every piece is 
declared to have been received with unbounded ap. 
plause by crowded and fashionsble audiences. But 
as it not unfrequcntly happens, that, instead of being 
applauded, the pUys have in fact been all but damned ; 
so, many of the measures of the past session, which 
their authors, and the authors of the royal speech, 
affect to regard with infinite complacency, have in 
reality been barely tolerable in the eyes of the Bri- 
tish public." 

Tlie recognition by England of Donna Maria as 
Queen of Portugal took place at Lisbon on 15th Aug., 
when Lord Wm. Russell delivered his credentials 
to Don Pedro, as minister to the young Queen.-— 
Active interference iu her behalf however was not 
contemplated ; for when Don Pedro asked whether 
he might depend upon British support in case of an 
attack upon Lisbon, he was distinctly assured by Lord 
Wm. Russell, that unless any other foreign Power 
should interfere in behalf of Miguel, no active assist- 
ance could be rendered to the Queen. The moral 



to tlie prosperous stat^ of the Queen's affairs, muat 
soon, we apprehend, decide the controversy. Don 
Pedro has summoned the national Cortez to meet, in 
order to nominate a Regency, and to determine upon 

suitable marriage for the Queen. Meanwhile 
Saldanha, by on effective and victorious sortie on 
the 16th from Oporto, hiCd completely freed that city 
from the remainder of Bourmont*s ariny left to be* 
leaguer itt and in consequence troops had been 
despatched thence to aid in the defence of Lisbon in 
case of attack. Apprehension on that scors how. 
ever had much declined. Bourmont's post was at 
Coimbra, about 130 miles from Lisbon, and his whole 
force did not exceed 10,000 men. ViUaJUr with 
his troops, equal in number and in high heart and 
hope, had possessed himself of Wellington's famous 
lines of Torres Vedjraa in advance of Lisbon, so as lo 
meet there any attack that might be haxarded» The 
latest Lisbon dates are of the 90th August. 

From Madrid the dates were to the 31st August 
at which tame the King was still living. A letter we 
insert from the London Times explains the actual 
condition of things in Spain. Another war of sue. 
cession seems inevitable on the demise ot the King. 

Of France the following account is given by • 
correspondent of the London Spectator. The facts 
developed in this letter, of the remarkable increase 
in the circulation of liberal and republican papers, 
such as the National and the TVi^ime, and of the 
proportionate falling off in that of the ministerial 
papers, are very significant indeed, 

•* Pabis, S9th August 
•• The public feeling against Louis Phiup increasee 
daily. Do not believe the accounts which appear in 
the French Ministerial Papers, of his popularity.-— 
Nothing can be more contemptible than .hie party ; 
and be assured, that the moment the present tovora. 
ble state of commerce takes « turn,— whioh, in the 
natural course of things, it must do soon^— <{hese 
feelings of contempt and dissatisfaction which are 
now kept under, will be loudly declared. Lome Phil. 
IP must be aware of this ; and is trying to strengthen 
bis interest with England : but the real alliance be. 
tween England and France, which is becoming daily 
more intimate, is with the People — not the Govern. 
moots. 

•• Among other things now talked of, ia a proposal 
for the next session, to the Chambers to remove the 
timbre (stamp duty) on Newspapers. Ministers have 
discovered that their loi de cautiannement (the se- 
curity lodged in the hsnds of Government before a 
new paper can start) is not sufficient to prevent new 
and cheap papers from making their appearance ; 
and as it happens that nineteen out of twenty of these 
papers are Anti-Ministerial, they will of course en. 
deavor to put them down. Btit let them beware ! 
The aUempt to baotiUixe Paris has hitherto failed, 
and it has excited public indignation against Minis, 
ters. Let them attempt to suppress Newspspere* 
and the eou]^ ^etat, although they should even sue 
ceed in gettmg it passed with the sanction of a cor. 
nipt and imbecile Chamber, will huri Philip from hie 
throne. Nothing can stop the Press here ; and no 
paper, to succeed, can be Ministerial. The CWn. 
etitutionnel, by supporting for a time the Jnetv 
Milien system, has lost 10,000 subscribers in less 
than three years. The Journal des DebaU, which 
was rapidly rising whilst it was Liberal, can hardly 
keep its ground, although it is the official paper ; 
and as to the other Ministerial Papers, iheir circnU. 
tion has diminished one half. I have just procured, 
from the Stamp. office, the returns of the daily cir. 
eolation of some of the papers for 1830 and 1833. 
It is worth attention — 



f effect of the recognition, which would moreover 
be dottbtlees soon foll<}Wed by that of France, joined 



In 1830. In lan. 
33,333 13,333 
14,600 li.000 



7,750 4,340 



Constitutional, 
Journal des Debate, . 
Tempe (this psper fell as soon 

as it became what is called 

moderate,) 
Courrier Ftan^ais (Liberal, in- 

dining to Republicanism,) 
National (Republican,) 
Tribune* (Ultra Republican,) 
Gazette (Ministerial,) 
Quotidienne (Carlist,) 

* There haa been ninoty*two prosecnttons agminsi 
this paper, and five of its editors ere in prison. 

<< I hare not time to meke any refieetiooe on thii 



4,000 
3,300 
800 
9,750 
4,430 



6,700 
4,850 
3,600 
7,500 
4,800 
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aUteneot : you may perhapis, do so ; and from yoar 
kaowUdge of French politica, you will bo able to do 
h with effect. , 

** There ia a private letter here from a friend of 
the Duke de Broglie, now in London, stating that 
Talleyrand must be speedily replaced, as he is break, 
ing rapidly in health, and aometimei appears to be 
affected in mind. 

••There is no news from Spain worthy of serious 
attention. A Council was held before the King left 
Paris, at which it was agreed to do every thing pos. 
sible to promote Pedro's return to Braxil.*' 

We find nothing authentic and no additional par- 
ticulars even of the alleged insurrectionary move, 
ments at Naples. 

The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia 
are holding a conference at the fortress of Thieren. 
stadt, in Saiony. They are said to talk very earnest. 
!y together, but no one seems to know what it is all 
about. 

The Russian Government has published a manifesto 
In defence of the subjogatioB of Poland. It is a labor* 
ed, but unsuseessful attempt, to prove that the Treaty 
of Vienna has not been broken by her late proceedings 
towards that country. 

The papera also contain a Catechism, prepared for 
the use of the schools and churches in the Polish 
provinces of Russia, in which the main doctrine in. 
culeated is not only implicit obedience to the Em. 
peror, but the absolute toortAtp of him, under all cir- 
carostances and in all places. It is a document lull 
of the most impious servility, worthy of the quarter 
from which it proceeds. 

The dissolution of Parliament in England w^s the 
signal for the dispersing immediately of Ministers. 
They have had a long and laborious session of it. — 
On the last day a series of questions of a good deal of 
interest, on the foreign policy of England, waj put to 
Lord Althorp, and answered. The treaty between 
this country and Holland referred to, we have not be. 
fore heard of. A change is to take place in Ireland, 
whence Lo|-d Anglesea returns on the plea of ill 
health, and is succeeded as Lord Lieutenant by the 
Marquis Welleslsy. 

The negotiations for the settlement of the Belgian 
question had again been broken off". The navigation 
of the Scheldt and the partition of Luxemburg are 
still the points in dispute. 

London, Sept. 3.— We insert in another column 
a protest of the Duke of Wellington against the 
bill for the emancipation of the negro slaves in our 
colonies, in which his Grace has been fortunate to 
find three other noble lords intrepid enough to joiu 
him. 

Couritr of 28M.— The Paris Papers of Monday, 
received this morning, contain accounts from Al. 
giers, which describe the French possei^sions on that 
coast to be held on very uncertain tenure. The 
communication between the town of Moscaganem 
and Oran bad been cut off by the Arabs, who sur. 
rounded the former place and threatened an assault. 
The German papers received this morning state 
that Russia has entered into a commercial treaty with 
the Porte, and the new equipments and arms of the 
Sultan's army are to be furnished by Russia. Ad. 
miral Roussin, the French Ambassador at Constan. 
tinople, it is asserted, will shortly be supplanted by 
General Guilteminot. 



lately received the decoration of peacock's feathers 
to be worn dependent from the suumitt of the cap 
of ceremony. These honorary insignia have been 
bestowed by the Emperor in consequence of the con. 
tributions of those gentlemen to the fund for defray- 
ing the expenses ol the late Leen ehow war. A pea. 
cock's feather here is the order of a species of knight 
hood awarded to meritorious individuals. 



SUMMARY. 



[Front the Canton CovrierofAth May.] 
We have the greatest pleasure in announcing the 
safe arrival of the Syljih from the East Coast, after 
an absence of seven months. Serious apprehensions 
were entertained laUerly for her aafety, and her arri. 
ral has relieved the friends of those on board from 
their anxiety. It is reported that the Sylph procee- 
ded as &r as Latitude 41*^ 90 North, where her crew 
Mffered severely from the intense cold, and encoun. 
tered much tempestious weather, with snow storms, 
losing four men from the effects of the climate. The 
Sylph got ashore in the Gulf of Pe.cAe/e, and lay 5I| 
hours aground; the sick were landed, the ballasi 
thrown overboard, and the vessel floated without 
baying been materially injured in her hull. We hear 
that she has brqught a large amount of treasure ex* 
cnanged tot her Opium in the coarse of her cruise. 
The Hong merchants Houqua and Mouqua havej 



Thk Annual Commbnobmbnt or Coluu bia Coz.- 

LBGK was celebrated on Tuesday, and notwithstand* 

the storm there was a respectable audience in the 

Church. We cannot refrain from expressing the 

gratification we derived from listening to the various 

orations delivered. They were, as compositions, 

almost without exception, in good and manly taste, 

justly conceived and reasoned, and imbued with 

sound and honorable feeling. They were spoken, 

several of them« with remarkable talent ; and the 

exhibition as a whole could not, we are quite sure, 

be surpassed — we a liule doubt if it could be equal. 

led— at any College in the United States ; and yet, 

strange to say, Columbia College — which rears such 

scholars — which has a faculty of admitted ability, 

and whose scheme of instruction embraces, as |will 

be seen by the various departments to excellence in 

which special honors are awarded, all that goes to 

constitute a liberal and classical education— notwith 

standing all diis, Columbia College, identified in her 

whole existence and history with the prosperity and 

character o: this city, is coldly looked upon, and her 

ample halls receive few students as compared with 

her means of instruction, and with the numbers 

seeking education* We speak confidently ot her 

means of instruction, because we know them, and 

beeause we know too that as compared with those 

offend by any other collegiate institution, in or out 

of the State— possibly with the exception of liar. 

VArd--^hey are unequalled. 

The Portsmouth (Ohio) Courier of theSSth ult., in 
copying, and calling the attention of its readers to 
an article published in this paper some weeks ago, 
on the great present, and greater future, advantages 
of the connected line of canal navigation through this 
State and Ohio, makes this statement, shewing the 
substantial reason of preferring the Erie and Ohio 
Canal route to any other for the transportation oi 
goods to the West i — 

Though the increase ef business on our canal haa 
been vast, and beyond the anticipation of the most 
sanguine among us, there are many who are not 
aware of the advantages of the Erie and Ohio and 
Erie Canals as channels of commercial intercourse 
between the eastern and western maTkets ; and who 
consequently have been lowers both in money and in 
time, which is as valuable, by uking. other routes 
possessing unequal facilities. In illustration, we 
need only mention one fact, communicated by a mer. 
chant of Louisville, who passed through Portsmouth 
a few days since, along with his goodo. He stated 
that making all possible allowance for the time ne- 
cessary between this place and Louisville, and a de. 
lay here of two or three days, which seldom occurs 
now, and never at the usual stage of water, he would 
arrive at home with his goods in twenty-one days 
from New York, at the low cost of (lee dolUiro and 
se«enfy.j|iee eenU per hundred. It may be proper to 
state, that this amount includes all expenses, he kav. 
ing exereised no ageney in their progress, farther 
than if he had not been with them. He also stated 
that the lowest offer he had for transporting them by 
the other routes as far as Wheeling, was tvo doUaro 
and unenty.fitt cents per hundred ; to which if we 
add an estimate of at least 15 days as the timerequi. 
site for a keelboat to perform the trip down, and one 
dollar per hundred more for the freight, the reader 
will be able to appreciate the relative advantages of 
the routes. 

John W. Campbeix district Judge of the U. S. for 
Ohio, died at Delaware (Ohio) on 24th ult. 

Emigration — Coniinuesto flow in upon us. With- 
in the last week, not less than one thousand sturdy 
looking emigranU have been landed in this eiry. Un 
cle Sam's land goes off well. — [Detroit Courier.] 

We have teen a letter from a gentleman in Quin. 
cy. Florida, dated September, which contains the 
following paragraph :— '• There are now several gen- 
tlemen here from the West India Islands, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the fitness of our lands for the 



cultivation of Sugar. It is their opinion that 
if the design of the British Government in relatioa 
to the emancipation of the slaves is carried into e|. 
feet, the planters will be driven away from their et. 
tates. These gentlemen think that by managing the 
cane as they do in the Islands, this will prove a fino 
sugar country." 

CHABLBSTONi TuBSOAY OcTOBBR 1. — Rail Road 
aeeidtni and /r«.— -We are indebted to a gentle, 
man passenger, arrived in town yesterday afternoon, 
for the followmg mformation : 

On the S^th ult. about six miles this side of the in. 
clined pUun, two Cars containing 14 passengers, from 
some unkonwn cause, were thrown off the road, and 
entirely broken to pieces. Among the passengers 
were several ladiea, who escaped with little iiuury. 
Mr. C. M. FcraMAN, and Mr. MoiaR, of this City, 
were seriously ii^ured. A Mr. Wadb, and one child, 
also received serious injury. 

Caro and CoUon burnt. 
Yesterday, about 9 o'clock, P. M. one mile above 
Sumroerville, on the passage down, fire was seen to 
issue from the pipe by the passengers, and before 
timely notice could be given to the Engineer, it had 
communicated to the Cotton, betwiSen 30 and 40 
bales of which was consumed, together with the 
Cars Several of the passengers, in attempting to 
jump from the Car» were seriously injured. — We 
learn further, that the Camden and Sumter Mail 
bags were alightly burnt. The Columbia bag is 
missing, and is supposed to have been burnt with the 
Cotton. — [Mercury.] 

Wheat iMroBTXD into America from Edropi.— 
A circular from H. Gates & Co. of Montreal, under 
date of 4th inst., commumcates the fact that 40,000 
bushels of wheat had arrived in Montreal direct from 
Archangel, that one or two more cargoee were ex. 
pocted, and consequently that American Wheat and 
flour were depressed in price. 

This is a new and unexpected competition without 
agriculturists. 

Newbkrn N. C. Oct. 4. — This week, about one 
hvndred and fifty bales of cotton have been sold in 
our market. Prices are aomewhat higher than they 
were last week. Sales have been brisk %x fourteen 
cento, and holders are looking higher. 



A new post office has been recently established 
in the eastern part of the town of Cnili, Monroe co., 
in this state, by the name of O^Connelhille, and 
John Davia Walsh appointed post-master. This of- 
fice is located on the river road, nearly equi-distam 
from Rochester and Scottsville ; and is on a daily 
mail route. — [Argus.] 

Earthquake in Cuba,— By arrivals from Havanat 
we have received papers of that city jo Sept. SOth. 
A letter of the 33d August from Santiago de Cuba 
contains the following : — 

On the ITth inst. at 19 minutes past 10, P. M. eey* 
eral shocks of an earthquake were felt in this citv, 
more severe thah usual. At 9 minuiei past ll,otn. 
ers still more severe : and at 11 minutes past 5 on 
the following morning, two others. On the 30th, 
about half past 8 P. M. another shock, though slight, 
was felt, and several persons say they perceived 
two more. These events could not be regarded with 
indifference by a community which rememberM the 
horrors of the great earthquakes in 1678 and 1766. 
It was feared they might be the precursors ot some 
dire calamity. 

G. M. Davison, Esq. of Saratoga Springs, has been 
appointed Commissioner of the Utica and Sehenecta- 
dy rail.road in place of Wm. C. Bouck, Esq. who 
declined the appointment. 

We understand says the Argus, that the Hon. C. 
C. Cambreleng has tendered his resignation as a di- 
rector of the U. dc S. rail.road company. 

The Hon. Elias Horry, President of the Rail- 
road Company, delivered yesterday, -before a 
respectable assemblage of citizens, an address 
on the occasion of the completien of the rail, 
road. We had not the pleasure of hearing it, ^ 
but understand that it was marked by extraor- * 
dinary research and ability, investigating the 
origin of railroads, and illustrating 3ie afl[van<- 
tagcs to Charleston, and ultimatelyt by its ex- 
tension westwardly, to a* very Urge portion of 
the country. Mr, Horry dwelt with particular 
emphasis, we leam» on the advantage of thf 
railroad system* when fully matured in the 
United Statesi as a bond of union between tl|e 
states.«-[Charle8ton Patriot.] 
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TIIK M0NAB1*£B,Y OF THE GBiSAr ST. BERNARD. 

Tbe aeeRc arouud us was nearly closed in by moun- 
t^ins» peaks, and rocks, which descend even to the 
kospicc : apon the latter of these, bordering the lake, 
lay large patchet of snow, from which it is rarely 
free throughout the year. The spot was wild be. 
yood ioMigination, and combined features of the sub. 
Ume and the beautiful, to which we are impatient to 
add a third — ^the teeiai — ^which, even in this wilder, 
ness in the clouds, we received from the kind and 
gentlemanly attentions of the monks of 8t. Bernard. — 
They were at their duties in the chapel when we en. 
tered : but we were welcomed by a fine, respectable 
looking servant, Victor, who realized the proverb 
«* like roaster, like man :** he was one of the fittest 
precursors to their hospiulity that I ever saw* In a 
fow minutes he placed refreshment before tts,and said 
that we should be expected at six o'clock to sup with 
the brethren. The decent, unpretending kindness of 
this welcome delighted us. We were soon after 
greeted by some of tbe monks ; and surprized to 
•^e them all young men, at least none were forty .-^ 
We learnt that they volunteer into tiiis kind and de. 
voted service st eighteen years of age : their vows 
are for fifteen years to this duty ; but few are robust 
enough to bear the severities of the winter at this 
iieighc, without feeling their effecu in broken consti. 
tmioiis and ruined heaUh. 

In the summer of 1816^ the iee of the lake never 
melicd, and not a week passed without snow falling : 
the eevereet cold recorded was 39 degrees below 
the zero of Fahrenheit : it has often been observed 
at 18 and 20 degrees below. The greatest heat has 
been 68 degrees of Fahrenheit : but even in the height 
of summer it always freezes early in the morning. 
The hospice is rarely four months clear of snow : 
its average depth around the building is seven or 
eight feet, and sometimes the drifts accumulate to 
the height of forty feet against the hospice. The 
entrance, for this reason, is atuined by a flight of 
ecepe, which lead to what may be called the first 
floor : below, are the stables, store rooms lor wood, 
4tc. This leads to a corridor, and thence into vari- 
0^8 offices ; on the floor above, another corridor 
leads to the chapel, the refectory, the separate cham. 
b^rs for the religieuz, and extensiva^ccommodation 
for travellers ; in which the neatness and comfort of 
the arrangements add greatly to an Englishman's en. 
joyment of his reception. One chaml^r is devoted 
to Tisiters, especially the ladies ; it may be consider. 
ed as the dratoimgroam of the establishment. To do. 
corate this room, travellers have presented to the 
hospice prints and drawings, and even a piano forte 
has been added to the means of enjoyment here. A 
cabinet is attached to this chamber, which contains 
collodions made by the monk^s of the plants and mi. 
nerals around the Great St. Bernard, and antiquities 
from the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter, which fur. 
merly stood on this mountain. These consist of vo. 
tive tablets and figures in bronze and other meuls, 
arms, and coins; and are a great resource to the vis- 
it^rs at the hospice, if the weather should be unfa, 
verable enough te detain them within its walls. 

The perilous passsge of these mountains is more 
frequently undertaken in the winter than is generally 
imagined ; it is difficult to conceive the necessity or 
urgency of affairs which can lead persons, at such a 
season, through such scenes t>f danger. They are 
.gj^nerally pedlars or smugglers, who mount the pass 
tvom either lide, in defiance of the snows, tour. 
nentcs, jsnd avalanches of these high regions. Du- 
riny the severe cold of winter the snow at this ele. 
▼anon forms and falls like dust; it congeals so 
•oda, and so hard, that the particles do not attach 
and form flakes when they touch, as m lower re. 
gions'; and, instead of consolidating beneath the 
traveller's feet, they rise around him in powder, and 
bo sinks to his middle. These snow.storms, when 
accompanied by violent winds, are called tour- 
mantes, and are often fatal to the poor wretches 
who encounter them ; unable then to trace the path 
they wander and faU over precipices. The avalan. 
cfaes,. too, take their share of their victims. The 
summer avalanche is caused by the subroeltang ot 
the snow, which imdermines its support ; and the 
naaa, once set in motion, descends with great vio. 
leoce. The avalanches of winter are occasioned by 
the maases of snow accumulating on the slopes of the 
9Muntoins, where it is loo dry to attach firmly : and 
whmu the weight of snow exceeds the supporting re. 
MStaace of the surface of the sround, it slides off in. 
to the valley below with a suddenness and violence 
which the monks who described it compared to the 
discharge of a cannon.ball : these are the sort of ava. 
lanchos which in the winter render the approach to 
the hospica ^ety dangerous. Near the convent the 
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mountains are stCep, and the traveller is exposed to 
almost certain destruction if an avalanche wf, whilst 
he passes ; and the poor wretch, buried beneath the 
mass, is found only when the enow melts, and the 
summer, which to him never returns, discovers the 
victim in these regions of winter. Under every cir. 
cumstance in which it is possible to remler assistance 
the worthy monks of Su Bernard aet out upon their 
regularly appointed duties. Undismayed by the 
spirit of the storm, andobeying a higher power, they 
seek, amidst the greatest dangers, the exhausted or 
overwhelmed traveller,-— they are generally accom* 
panied by their dogs. The sagacity of these animali 
is so extraiirdinary, that they too, as if conscious of 
their performing a high duty, will roam alone the day 
and night through in those desolate regions, discover 
the victim buried in the sno.w, and lie on him and lick 
him to impart warmth. They bear with them some 
refreshing liqueur around their necks for the poor 
traveller whom they may find, if he should have still 
sense enough left to use it ; they then bark or howl 
— their signals for assistance— 4>r, if the distance be 
too great, return to seek it. These valuable and 
noble animals have often deserved gold collars from 
the Humane Society. At present, there are only 
four of these dogs at the convent. Not long since a 
mortality prevailed among them, and they hi^ almost 
become extinct. 

The number of resident monks is now twelve : — 
thejr all, except the principal, work at the common 
dnties of their establishment ; they have five or six 
resident domestics, besides some at the vacherie, 
and in several other services of the hospice. The 
religious order of the monks on the St. Bernard is 
that of St. Augustin, of which the distinguishing 
badge is a white narrow band, with an open slit some 
way along the middle. This is passed over the head, 
and hangs like a chain from the shoulders ; the ends 
are tucked, before and behind, into a black broad 
girdle, which ia worn round the middle. Their dress 
is a long cloth tunic, with sleeves which fit close. On 
the head they wear a pyramid cap with a tuft at the 
top ; the whole dress is gentlemanly and becoming. 

At supper we were placed at the head of the table ; 
it was Friday ; the soup, though maigre, was excel, 
lent ; the fish — ^pieces of salt c<^, dressed witli cream 
and currant»«-delicioas oroeleta, cheese, and fruit, 
completed .our xepasU The vin ordinaire was good, 
and an extra bottle was served to us of some deli, 
cious Italian wine. Their courteous and polite at. 
tentions to their guests were those which would in. 
dicate more social intarcourse with the world than 
they can have had; and we received this kindness, in 
regions otherwise inhospitable, from men whose ha. 
bits might have been monkish and secluded, instead 
of being the dispensers of such refreshing and unex. 
pected manna as they offered to us in this wilder, 
ness. The conversation at table was general end, 
most rational. It had no restraint but in the "respect 
which their characters and conduct commanded. — 
Their information was more extensive than I had 
expected to find it upon the state of literature and 
science in the world they had left. This thev de. 
rived from the periodical works of some academic 
bodies mhich are sent to them ; they have a small 
library, principally composed of theological works. 
Much of their knowledge is acquired by their in. 
lercourse with their visiters, which, during the short 
summer at the hospice, is extensive; and, among 
the orowd, many respectable and well-informed Ira. 
vellers furnish them with information. There is a 
propriety in their inquiries, and an apparent interest 
in the affairs of mankind in their conversation, which, 
except that it is entirely free from discontent and af. 
fectatiott, would induce the trsveller to imagine that 
their cells sometimes heard their sighs for a freer 
intercourse with the world. In reply to some ques. 
tions which I put to the prior about the state of their 
undsand the report which had prevailed in England, 
that the absence of Napoleon from the political 
world had lessened their resources, he informed me 
that their finances were now in a flourishing condi. 
tion, and that Bonaparte rather impoverished than 
enriched them. It is true that he had assisted them 
with donations ; but his claims upon them for the 
purveyance of his soldiers had exceeded these bene, 
fits — they had had forty men quartered upon them 
for months together, and 50,000 had passed by tne 
hospice and been assisted in one year. Now, how. 
ever, the prior said, their resources were increasing: 
the peace of Europe enabled those strangers to visit 
the hospice who travelled for pleasure, and could 
afford to aid their funds. Those who can pay, 
though no charge is made, usually deposit some- 
thing in the box in the chapel of the convent, which 
is rarely less than the parties would have paid at an 
inn ; the poor traveller is always fed and lodged 
gratis. 



After our arrival to-day, not fewer than ten other 
visiters reached the hospice in three parties. An 
English young married couple, with two friends, 
passing the honeymoon m Switzerland and Savoy ; 
an EInglishman and his witki, with their children — a 
son and daughter, about twelve or fourteen years 
old. These remained in the drawing-room, an 
apartment particularly appropriated to iheir visiters, 
when there were ladies in the party. We did not 
visit them, as, for once, we preferred tbe society of 
the monks. The third party was an intolerable young 
puppy, an Englishman; he came with his servant, 
who wore the dress of a courier. This precious 
specimen of the M'orst produce of our country, ea. 
tered the room with vulgar discourtesy, as if he had 
done the hospice prodigious honor in condeteending 
to come there at all ; returned uncivil looka t<( the 
proffered kindness of the monks, flimg himself into 
an arm.chair, and, giving to another the honor of sup. 
porting his legs, wrapt himaelf up in his ignorant, or, 
as he of course thought, dignified silence, until his 
servant entered t6 tell him that his room and refresh, 
ment were ready, when he ordered % furt m hia 
chamber. This almoat itpaet the tranquillity of the 
kind.hearted principal, who, after the puppy had re. 
tired, hinted to us, with more delieacv than the 
ohjtci deserved, that the last was the heaviest claim 
he could make upon their hospitality, aa the difficulty 
of procuring fuel ia y^ty great. The whole hospice 
is warmed by an apparatus which renders partScnlar 
fires at this season unnecessary in the diambers : it 
certainly was not needed by the young and healthy 
coxcomb who had ordered what ought to have been 
reserved for an invalid, the traveller in winter; or to 
render more endurable to themselves the severities 
of the awful situstiou to which they were generously 
devoted for the service of others. Not a bush is to 
be found near the hospice, and the wood for its service 
is obtained from the forest of Ferret, a distance of 
nearly four leagues. The consumption of wood ia 
very |[reat ; for at the. hospice, owing to its great 
elevation, water boils at a temperature congiderably 
less than on a level with the sea : this is so unlavor. 
able for tbe concoction of meat, that it requires longer 
boiling, and, of course, a greater quantity of fuel is 
consumed. 

One of the parthes arrived late, between nine and 
ten o'clock. The night was calm and beautiful, sad 
so warm for this elevation, that we enjoyed looking 
out of the window upon the still and deep and solemn 
scene which surrounded us. One of the brethren 
said, ** There is company ascending the monntain on 
the Swiss side ;** but, silent aa the grave aa every 
thing was around us, our eara were not susceptible 
of such nice distinctions of sound : he said that they 
were very distant. He was right : the party with 
the children arrived long enough afWr to asionish us 
at the perception which he must have had of their 
approach. 

[Frsm ike Churchman,} 

Tke Offing of ike Sixth Seal now exhibiting in 
Barclay.street, is a painting of* which the Christian 
monitor may speak in terms of unqualified eulogy ; 
no small praise in an age of frivolity and growing li- 
ccntiousness, when the nobler productions of the art, 
even with the guarantee of a Scriptural subject, are 
not always of an unquestionable purity, and the pan. 
derings to a corrupt taats are every where unbluah- 
in^ly obtruded on the yublic eye. A visit to the 
psmting sustainsd the impression of its merit wJueh 
the high encomiums bestowed on it bad previously 
produced* The conception ia sublime, the cxecn. 
tion exquisitely fine ; nor can any thing, we think, 
be suggested to heighten the effect, unless it be that 
the artist might have taken a litt!e more range of 
canvass, the small size which he has chosen being 
hardly adequate to express his conception in all its 
vasmess and variety. Several vivid and eld>oraie 
descriptions of it have been written, and it would ba 
easy to add another to the number. But what is 
the use 7 To those who hsve not seen the painting 
no words can convey an idea of ita grandeur, and to 
those who have seen it any description would be 
tame. 

It is more in our province, and, we confess mora 
to our tsste, to turn the subject to better account. Aa 
the reader gazes on this master.pieceof art, and suf- 
fers it, for a while, to abstract him from perishable 
things, to prompt him to secret converse with |tka 
deeper sentiments of his soul, and to lift him to holy 
musings on infinite existence, we would whisper 
that tiie scene before him is not merely an exhibi- 
tion of the sublimity of his faith, but a substantial 
preof of its verity. Is he not conscious that ths 
deep sentiments which it excites, are one with ths 
soul, partaking of ite vitality, and inhering in ita es» 
senc^>f Who then but the Creator of the soul could 
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^Um» have iaterwovon them with its fabric ? Doe^ 
he aoc know thtft^ fir fram behis peculiar to him as 
aa individual they are common to hie kind, part of 
hie nature aa man 7 Wh4> then conM have implant, 
ed them but the Author of nature T Does he noi 
feel that they are unutterable ? And muet they not 
then have sprung from the Infinite? Do they not 
yield apontaneoue homage to Truth and Virtue, 
and riae m Indignant reprobation of fabehood and 
vice T Do they not cause the soul to glow with the 
hope of pardon, or tremble at the terrors of judg. 
ment ? And do they not thus proclaim, with author 
ity, a moral Governor and a righteous Judge 7 And 
tlwae profound energies, thus universal, ineffable, di 
vine« what can stir them but congenial Truth? 
What but the rays of Truth can be the medium of 
communication between the inward light and thegraiid 
Fountain of Illumination? What but divine Truth 
can call forth a responee to feelings which echo only 
to the voice of God ? What but spiritual Truth cen 
thue eoalesce with affinitiea for the world of spirits 7 
By whar means but by the Truth can the Goo around 
and above thus act on the divinity within 7 What but 
th^beftvenboru Troth can thus prompt the lofty aspira. 
tion^ illume the holy hope, sharpen the eecret ating, 
ioAise the awfiil dread, and, in a word, overwhelm 
the BOttl with that throng of indefinite, because par. 
taking of the ijifinjte, emotions which the conception 
of the Last Day is -sure to excite 7 This, it may be 
said, ia ibe poetry or religion. Be it ao. But who 
ever beard, of the poetry of Infidelity 7 To what 
effort oft geniu» has Infidelity afforded a subject 7— 
What sublime conoeptlen has Infidelity erer awaken, 
ed! •^Whttt deep chords of feeling can it strike 7— 
What thttUingaasociatiaBs can it inspire 7 None. — 
lOi&delity is at'best a , negation. It has never added a 
fought to the stock of. human knowledge, nor a par. 
ticle to tbe aggregate of human happiness. Kather 
it is the genius of Destruction. All things in th^ moral 
creation wither at her touch : all batngs are petrified 
at her glance. She makes a solitude,' and callsit her 
empire. She has ne crMitiou of her own, but lives 
CD the«lttittociaa of lifha and life, and .rcdgne pnly in 
darkness and death; i It is the Bible with its story of 
OMtion knd Redemption, the Rsraireetion and the 
General Judgment, in wliich the poet and the iminter 
. have lound those sublime conceptions that provoke 
the efforts of human genius; those infinite conceptions 
which afford a boundlesv scope to imagination, and 
which,bacau8e they are infinite,the finite mind essays 
in vain, and therefore again and aeain essayS» to 
irasp aittl embody. To this field of glory the Infidel, 
if h« have genius, is impelled by the very instinct of 
genius ; and is thus driven, by the necessary laws oi 
his being,, ignorantly to worship the Unknown God 
whom the Christian seeks to reveal. True it is the 
poatry of religion which we (bel, but such poetry as 
we^an demonstrate with philosophic precision, to be 
not more the glory of oar faith than the seal of its 

trutli. 

A.nd who has furnished the materials for these 

concepiions 7 Who has thus given the tranacript of 

heawenly scenes, and perpetuated the record of eventa 

in fthe origin, development and consummation of 

which Time is lost in Eternity 7 One who outshone 

hia iellows in the splendor of genius 7 One who was 

rich, in learned lore 7 One who had explored the. 

tnin«8 of philosophy and appropriated the treasures 

of history t One at whose fane the poet and the ora. 

tar Qsroe to worahip, to whose authority the aage de. 

ferredt whoae name the people idoliied, and whom 

all strove to distinguish by pompous epithets and 

' inagnifieent mennments? Far otherwise. It waa 

John ^he Evangelist : one whoee highest praise it 

*• w^sto be the disciple whom Jesus loved : one who 

Itt^KiMea essayed nothing more sublime than "Lit 

tie .children, love one another !" The princes of this 

world overlooked him, for he was humble ; the learn. 

ad kicorned htm for he was simple ; the people hated 

kim for they knew him not. He waa the victim of 

the malice of this world, and his star aet under a 

cloud of obloquy. But it has ariaeo again, and the 

'Mgher It ascends in the firmament, the more pure 

' and bright the light which it aheds. His works re. 

main; no ponderous tomes, but a few pages; no la. 

bored productions, but artless as the expression of an 

' Infant's thoughts. And yet they are a pandect of 

Truth ; above reaaon in wiadom, above nature in au. 

blimity. The statesman who watches the rise and 

fall of empires, may uke him as his guide ; the phi. 

losQi^er who meditates on the laws of spirit and the 

' perfections of Deity, bows to his authority; the phi. 

lamhropiat who seeks to purify and elevate society, 

diffuses his oracles; while the poet and the painter 

borrow from his exhausfless treasures, and light their 

iirea of geniua by living coals uken from his altar. 

Shame on the eredaliiy which can believe that in the 

course of secondary causes and without the q^cial 



interposition of the Most High, the mental homage of 
civilised and enliglitened man could thus be lavished 
on the iUitiiraie and nngifted Galileau ! 

Turn asides. then, reader, from what i^ vain and 
voluptuous, and elevate thy taste by the contemplation 
of a scene at once holy aiid awful. Yield to the spell 
which transporta thee to the isle of Patmos, where 
the apocalyptic angel is in the act of opening the 
Sixth Seal. And, as yoii behold the sun dai^ened 
and the moon HKe blood-; tlie atara falling, and the 
heavens departing aa a fwroll ; awl-thn Mings of the 
earth hiding themselves in the uens and saying io the 
mountains and rocks, ** Fall on us, and hide us from 
the wrath of the Lamb r* renumber ihtt the fe9^iQ|t« 
which agitate thy bosom are the spontaneous homage 
which nature yields to Truth, the inward 'atteatatibn I 
of thy Maker to the purity of his attributea and thine 
own accountability, and the involuntary ret^dgnitiic^n 
of Conacience ot those awful realitiea, a future Ju4|r- 
ment and an Omniscient Judge I 

ihi 
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Mp*f fr w Av «ai»ar» ^ ^ . .^ 

) ytat Bart Is 

9:9*lllitt0ty*llf«.tAM ot I H>6h |>y \ Incli, .|.Mi|ib>,ot \A\* IS 

'Mf> ffo. U d«. \ Ju. j rceicouii'^rauak 

800 do. % iio. i il«.. f *tt«a«I#3t^r«le. 

see do. I| do I do« 4^9fti7v»l)y^H. 

•ooD expeciod. | clurplaies, oAil* 

j to tiiil 
SiO .to. or E.lire Rail* of 86 lb«. |ier yard, ikiib the re^uiaiM 
'^bairy, Ineyii ood pina. 

Tlia iiU>va will be aold fit o''duiy, to Sia^ Oo^oraB»ej4«, 
iiKl Idcorimraied Ouv^ri meMs, avrd tlie 1>rawb«rlr taken ki 
park iwymciit. ▲. |i Q. RALSTOIV. 

8 Bouib l^roni etrv^. Pbna«i«tpb1a. 

Model* aa4aaaip)eaof all tbadifleram kbi-fi^oi Ail's, Cbalrs, 
rine, Weile-A. aplKM, 4ud «i>liritiirPl«i«#, Ui imc, iKubU ihto 
eouiicryundOreai ftriiain, wUl bstxMliliod»oi||(ife.dMpo«ad lo 
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Poa TBI Nbw Yosv Ammsicas.] 
TV a 7«UMg B4IU wk0 taUUd «/ •* fiving Mf Iks Worli:^ 
The llf bt of tbat tual, oaee eo brilliant and aicady, 

00 1^ con tbe Incenee of flattery motber, 
Tbat at tboufbt of tbe worbl of b«*arta conquered alreadvi 
Like lIaeedon*8 madman yoa weep for anocber? 

yea give up the world ? Wby, aa well might the 9an 

When sated with drinking ttte dew from the flowers, ! 
White his rays, like young hopes, stealing offona by one, ; ' 

Die away with the Muesain** last note tmuk the towers,' ' 
Declare tbat be never wouM gladden again 

With one rosy smile the yoang Mora in Hs birth, 
Bat leave wveping Day, wiUi her sorrowful train 

or HouiSi to grope o'er a pall-covered earth. 

Yet if, having this poor Earth sufllclently tried. 
Some home you would choose mOre endurable than it, ' 

Let us know but the spoi where yoa next would abide, 
And that instant Ibrone I am oflT for thai planet. H, 



[ fVeai Oe Tbiea amd MUtUic Snvtuirf^r 1834.] 
WIIY DONT HE COME?— Bt H. P. Gould. 

The ship has anchiir*d in the bay ! 

Tbey havedroppM her Weary wings, and some 
Have mann*d the boata mid come away ; 

But where is he 1 why don*t he come 1 

Among the thsong, with busy feet. 

My eye sneks blm It cannot And : 
Whue oihera baste their friends to greet ; 

Wby, why is be so long behind 1 

Because he bademediy my cheek, 

I dried it, wlien he went ftom us, 
I smiled with lips thai could not speek ; 

And now, bow ran he linger thusi 

Tve felt a brother's parting kiss, 
Each moment since he tum*d timtn me, 

To kwc It only in the bliss 
Of meeting l»im— where can be be 1 

Pve lear'd the roae he bade me rear— 
Pve learned the song he bade me learn. 

And nuned the bird, that he might hear 
Ussingtohim, at his return 

I'Vf braded many a lovely flower, 
Hbi dear, dear picture toiowreathe, 

While dusting fancy, hour oy hour. 
Has madelt smile, and seen It breathe. 

I wonder if the flight of time, 
Has made the likeness now, untrue ; 

And if the sea or foreign clime, 
Has touched hiui wuh a darker hue. 

For I have watch'd until the s«in 

lias made my kmglng vision dim, 
Bur cannot catch a glimpse of one 

Among the crowd, that kMiks like him. 

How slow the heavy moments waste. 
While thus he staya! where, where is bet 

My heart leaps forth— haste, brother! basic ! 
It leaps to BMCt and welcome thee : 

* Thou lovely one! the mourafU tale 

That tells why he comes not, will make 
Thy heart to bleed, thy cheek took pale ! 
Death finds no tie too strong to break I 

* The bird will wait his master long, 

And ask his morning gift Is vain: 
Ye both must iMtw for|^t the song 
Of Joy, for sorrow*« plaintive strain. 

* The fbce whoee sliade thy tender hmid 

Haswreathed with flowers, is changed! hut sea. 
Nor sau, nor air of foreign land 
Haa wroaglK the change, for where la hel 

* Wlierel ah ! the solemn deep, tbntlook 

His form, as with their sad farewell 
His brethren gave the last, last hwk, 
Atid tower'd him down— that deep must tell * 

* Bat ocean cannot tell the whole— 
The part that death can never chill. 

Nor floods difsolve— Hie living soul. 
Is happy, bright, andbbMNnlngidil. 

« And nobler songs than e'er can sound 

Prum mortal voices, greet bis ear ; 
Where sweeter, fblrer flowers are found 

Than all he left to wither here. 

*This, this is why hedoes not come, 
Whom thy fond eye has sought so long ! 

Walt till thy days have flh'd their sum ; 
Then And him in an angel ihroikg 1* 



AMV&ICABI IMBXIYUTl^ 

Tll£ SItth A nnual PmW 01 the A diericait Ineiiiata wHl 
be h Id In ttiecUy ori«mr- York, at kf asohI^ HaJl, en Tit^ay 
liif l«ib wf Occub«r next, and CiMtmoe'tbrse days. 

». Pfvndumn^ conslsiinf ot Diplomas^or \leU»l», will bf award, 
ed. 



as usual; lor «ii^h Mriiclcit of AmcrlcahprodudtloB, Stf slhall 
be adjutlgMl superior sliber iu miueriaior woskmaosbip^ 

As a new impetus fSems Uf havetMeti rauly'siHu to Amerl> 
nan Iniasiry ..h Is eonthlcnily BZJ|tM«^. 1 thit ih« Pair awauancMl 
for Ocittber neti, v HI pr»!«ei»t eull more' decisive 'eVId* bee <i| 
thsredir»aeing tiottdhfon of oiirngritulmm, fur leanefAfMrca* 
4nd Che artSr than aiiy of ihn^e wbich have precooea u. 
' ' aneh iHgeiftou* and asaftil ufc4cblt«r v.aa i«av .^ fonveniaatly 
transportwi, sod put lBO|<ration,. will glte mierest attd spira 
(tftheoeeasloh. 

' Ksch article •Koukl be laliellsd with the nams of ibe^ann* 
tk4!Cttrer, or prodneer,.aiid with ihsag'ehns.aaaM^ aadnaiaber, 
intbisciiy^ 
The ifrsign Is to'lrtterln buyers wbsrs they can snnply them 
ci>ea wKb tbe best ariiclee. la this way, uy meanaer former 
Viiirs, fnanysxcblleiu'workmcs; ha r%ibeceme> better haiMva sbd 
ivkfn obiainoii peranncui aiid nnffliabis customers, who, whlio 
he V bave b«(dn better sstrveff. have iiljibe dasse ifaik r«w«|r.l«d 
»nds(linuli^ied AmencauakJUaad iadttsirv. 
Artlcl<rs en'ered'for presAuois must be delivared as eaily aa 
iMmMUv^ t|.eU|h of October. 

More paiiicuiar mili<!es Will be pnblisbed prevldus 19 the 

b ah** P«»r any other information which may be drsired, apply 

to either ot ihe Managers, in person or by letier. 

JAMCS LYNCH. 

Alf DREW WILLIAMS, 

EirWAHVT. BA/^li<»U4K, 

a.ABKsOU CHOUUb, Jr. 

• WM K. rHYFE, 

40IIN BAMlrifON. 

JOSEPH TIfCOMB, 

JAREO't..MOOBK, 

GEORGE BACON. 

Ifew.YiH-k. Julv -Kb. IM). Afo tlS ori R i 



WiaiCUIAJiTKR ANO POTuMAO UAIC«]&OAD« 

K3* to CQNTRACTORS POB EXCAYATIOII AND 
MASOtNftV.— Proo(»SMUwill be recervcrf by theuod«rsitftiMl ai 
Taylot*s Hotel, in Winchcsrer, V4. on th^. Ith^uifipf Nvi>Hnhtr 
neiu Ibr the Oradhii^ and Mastmrv 01 TVre^fy « v.n i»<fes of 
tlie WinchoMter Mud Potoraac Raiiroadi eoeiideucing near tbe 
town of WinclMisier, and erNling si the 8bcriandoeh.Kiv«'r. 
The above w«irk will be dii^i<leu into sections of tonvenieai 
'■nstU ; ami plots and prtdlSes of the line, snH drawings ol the 
requisite construcilcns, «r|]| be czhltiiCed at Wincheetsr, fsr one 
week prevlims 10 tbe teitin|. 

Pioposals will be rccelv«d at tbe same time and nIaM, fnr 
del'Viring. oh the Ilitf oHhe lUllrosd, Fvur kutuireU tk o utmmd 
tintal fett of Haurt Ydfow rihs or While Oek Ralls, the di* 
oienaioos of the rails 10 Ikr hve loches wide, by nine lachra 
Jeep, and In lengths of Aft e^n and iweniy leet. 

Any furcber tt4tt>riuatiiin In relaifon tit tbe ab'>ve work win 
'tAsrivnn on appllcaiinn, verbally 4«r by Irit.-r, lo William U. 
M rell. Princijtal A^alstaoi Rnsloeer, Wiachesier, Va. or fo 
•he Assialanl CngUieers oh the line. 

MONCURR ROBtNaON, C. E. 

Sept.t7«h, I8SS. ' ■ ■ od.rnT. 

rr* Tif^VStiJCVn dt DDRFRK, or Palmyra, Mamu- 
fopturen rj Rtuhtiitd Rope, bAvui^ rsmoved their estabiieh- 
mpiK 10 Muttsoit mk<l«?r ilw i«aMe of Aa^^s, ACay h Cs. bflbr to 
suppir Rope of anV requireil lengili (jKithom splice) for in- 
cHQeilplAnesctf llA|lri»aie ac the shitrtest notice, aad dellvar 
them fit Htiy of the iVlnclpilcltlea in the United Siaipe. Asco 
the qu<tliiy oi Riins, the vobllc are rateirwl lu J B. Jei vie , Cog. 
11. k h;k. R Co , >ilbAQy : or J Amen AnchibaM« Kngiasar 
Hmf M>ii »i)d 0e1aw4re <!aAal and Railroad Compatty, Carboa* 
datf, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Ifu Isoii, t:ohi.nbia dttunt^, Nssr.York, t 
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PATBJffT RAILROAD* SHIP AHOl MOAT 

ICJ^ t be Troy Iron and I^all Factory krep coasiantly for 
sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes aa^ nails, 
ft-omSifilS forbes. wiujuliiciurr*! by ibu BuU^riM;i;>'S YMet.i 
Machinery, which alirr five yrars ■ucCfSBf\i| ofi^rsUoo mtd 
iiuw iiljniisi UMlvtrsal use iu the Unitrnd butts («« Mviriia iLu~ 
^flsiid, whrrsths fuiiscribcr ubtsinsd a f atsnt,) are found su- 
iMiiiir 10 anv ever oflcreJ in aiark&t. 

RHilroa«i ConiOAiiics may l>e suiiplled with Spikes hnvlng 
eikiintersirik h^aJs svluble to the ketee hi iron rails, Ao aujr 
unoiuit and on sbiHt notice. Almost ail itio Railroade'iiow in 
piTigress in the Unhed States are fsste nrd with Spikesmade al 
'be aliove named r»cu>.7->lnr Fbicb purpose ttmy arSlouMria* 
valuable, as their adhesion is more than «luuble any cowmoa 
«plfcoi made by the .hammer. 

K^ All orders directed to the Ager.t, Troy, N. Y., wHI hs 
puiMuallr aueaidedto. 

HENRY BURDE^N, AgenL 

Troy, N. Y.July, 1S3I. 

U^ Spikes are kept for lale, at famtry prlf as, by I. R J. 
Townesini-, Albsny, and the i>r!nciual Irou Merchaois In Alba- 
ny and IVpv ; J. L Br.fw«r,.±M Water street, KtW-York ; A. 
M. 1 'nrit..Philadelph(a ; T. Jaavwrsr BauimuVe i Degraad h 
Smith, B s on. 

r. a.— Uaiiioad Companies would do well fo forward their 
•rdere ts^arlv ae pvariirsi. as ih«i stihsrrlber is deKirous o>' sa- 
tending il a sMDufaciurlnc so aa fo kaap paca with the daily 
Increasing derasad for hie Spikes. 

JiSlain : H.BUaMlf. 
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(Kr I have been frequently asked, since the 
nottoe in the last number waa published, if I 
leally intended to discontinue the Journal at 
the end of the present number— in reply to 
which I have uniformly answered : nU ifsuf- 
Jieieni patronage should be received to pay iu 
otpenMe ; and, in order to do that, I must have 
aale for 250 copies of the past and present, 
and an equal number of subscribers to the 
next volume ; and I therefore again put the 
question, CiT WoM U not be well for the ntt- 
merous RaSroad Companies to order 6 to 10 
copies, bound Jor the use of such of their £fi- 
gineers as may not already have it ? Would 
they not probably find it a matter of economy, 
as in the Journal they will find some account, 
or description, of almost every improvement 
in, or new suggestion relative to. Railroads, by 
which hundreds, and perhaps thousands of dol- 
lars, may be saved in the location and con- 
struction of their road T I am willing to su- 
perintend its publication without compensa- 
tion, even for another year, but I cannot Ion- 
ger aford to do that and also be in advance 
to it to the amount of several hundreds of dol- 
lars. 



MARRIAGES. 

rh* - * — ^— •MBiM last, by tbe Rev. Ur, OeiMenbalner, 

L.D. 



AN IVTBRBSTIMO AMD VSSSFUIi MAP* 

A frmnd of ours has now in a itats of (brwardnem, a 
Map upon which will be detineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads new ehaitered in the U. States. It is designed to shew 
the ftnsaU contemplated connexion of Ihedifietent lines, 
M w^ as when others may hersafier be constructed to 
eonneet widi them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
pocket maps, in any qusntiQr, by applying to die subscri- 
ber. D. K. MINOR, 

35 Wall street. 

New-York, August !«, Id33. 



HOTICB TO BIABIVFACTUIIBR8. 

O" ilMON FAIRMAN. ofihe ?Uiage of Lansingbttrf h, in 
be couMiy ol RsntMlaer, and stato ofNew^Yerk, has jovenUKJ 
tad put In operadon a Machine for making Wrought NalW 
«Uh square points. Thl» machine will mate about elxty fld 
qaila, and about forty led nalli la a oiinulc, and la the same 
ynnonUm larger sixes, eren toaplkta for ships. The nail la 
bammered and conaa fhim tbe machine completely heated to 
redDeaa,lbat Ita capacltr for belns clenched Is good and aure. 
Oneborae power la safncleai to drive one machine, and roav 
taaily be api)lied where auch power for driving machinery la In 
)psrstion. Said Falrroan will make, vend and warrant ma- 
cUnea aa above, to any peraona who may apply for them aa aoon 
latbey may be aiale, and on the moat reaaonable lerma. He 
Alao dealrva to aelt eoe halfof hie patent right for tha uae of aaid 
•nachlnes ihrougbout the United Sutee. Any person desiring 
Tunher information, or to purchaae* will please to call at the 
machine ahep or Mr. John Humphrey, in the ▼•"•f* <>(,"« 
4Agburgh.-AogUHtlS, 1833. AVtfRMkF 



^X' WadimailsT eventaig, by tbe Rev. C. W. Carpenter, 

*Al*SSW Haven, Conn, on Monday ii^mlnjr, 0«2*S,''«^ySj 
Eav.Mr. Merwin, WittiAM R. Coke, Eaq. ^Hartford, to Mjsj 
RcMccl D., dwlghler of Jsmea Brewatei , Eaq. of tbe formei 

''j£?Noriblk. fVa.) OB Bonday the 6cb Inatant, by the Rev. Dr. 
pJtidM^lifttVv^^^^ Horawa. of tbe Army, to Ml» 

%s2in' W4sya^ f f A'^SLfss^Mf' tabs' aSSS 

•^^TfcTJ^ioiSv^SSkrBrS!^^ 

ISk^* & Uau vKSSaii. daughtw of tl,s late Esata War 
MB, Bsq. of the former place. 

DKAITHS. 

Oa imtraday anemoon, after a short aBdjjalnful llhiess» Mr. 

Jiht •?^!b?lS; cSn Bylv»ter ^,^<^lSS^^i'^ 
n^rH^lnm have been taken to Shelter Island fbrlnterment. 
%XS^ iJtoSSaTtaihe latb year of Wa aiS, Coanaiiea 

Uj!mi!^SSl dMgtkWi of tbe late Daniel sad Maiy Bcann«, 

■^ ^* C!!!ati..AB If iMlMiaai on the S8tb of Aafiiat la^i Mr. 

Nsar Port **•■«*, Misaiaaippi, ^."*' ^JT.-^ iiiiaad. hi tbe 

Baw^aa Caei«.T, of Lallaaere, King* County, iraiawi, ui uic 

^iS5Ald!^tbel8th ttH.of MUouB feWjGcri. PaT« 
WftSowrS^SeSw of New-York. He had hew appointjd 
to ttu!dU the Land Oilcee la this Bute, snd three weeks 
1L2 to tt ewformaace of bUduUee, he arrived to thia town, 
to fimd rtSTofhSS. Hia lllneae lacresaing. he waa re- 
^Jdii tbTrSliSs of Wm. L. May. Eaq. wbeje he re- 
oelved idl tbe ansMloaa which Ms ease required, but all did not 

•7?iU?oS;i!!"ofT^^ Osca W.Ka.t^ son 

JnS^uSSJSSlot Uver comjatot, the Rev. O. D. firaPHT. 
SS!i<? JSTpreSbvteriaa Ctaurcb at Amstetdam, Miai. 
'•JfTuiSiS;^^ HaaMAa. formerly Editor of the 

^ WMhiagtwi City. W Tuesday last, in ll* «? ysar of bw 
J^,*iIf^A«^MAat;l^ WAsmitoToa. w^^^^^ fcuahrod C. 
Tasbb^tea, Bsq.of Jeflbnoa county, Virginia. 



IHCOMBUBTIBLB ARCHITBCmETBJB. 

ri- INCOMBUSTIBLE dwellinf -houses snd buildings ol 
4ll kinda deriaed or buih in New.York, or any part of the 
United Staiea, aa cheap aa any other combuadble bnildhiga 
Actual bulldingaand houaes rendered Infiombsatlble at a email 
iddlticMial expenae. 

SHIPS ol all aorta, and Steamboata, rendered Inoombastible, 
and not liable to sink, at a a mall expenae. 

For aale, 10,000 lbs. of aNTIONIS, pr Ineombastlble Tar- 
aish; at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESqUE. Professer of Hist, sad If si. 
Sdaacea, Cbemiet, Architect. Itc la Philadeiphia, No. W NorUi 
Sth aireet. A pamphiec given gratis. , v m# 

Relereneee In NewY^rk.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me< 
chanica* Magaziee ; Meeara. Ruabten li Aapin waU , Dr of glMs. 

Edkors in tbe city or eoostry, copying thie adverttoement, 
win receive a comaNeaiSB on any eoeiraot precared by their 

81 R J M M « F 



STBPHSIBIBOirf 

BmUUrifa supt^ior tt»le of Fastenger Cart for Railrvad* i 
No. SISft Elisabeth atreet, near Bleecker atreet, 
NewYork. 
t*- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to ekamlne 
theae Caw ; a apecimen nf which may be aeen on that pan o 
ihe New- York and Harlaem Railroad, now in operation. 
Jiatf 



RAII«ROADOAR WHIBICI^B AND IIOXKil« 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

ri* A!ao. AXLES fumiahed an'l filled to wheels coo|pletp, 
at the Jefterson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Pateraon, N. J. All ordera addreaaed to the aubacrihsrs 
at Pateraon, orOO Wall atreet. New- York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Alao, Flange Tirea turned complete. 

Ja ROGERS, KETCHUM h. 0R08TEN0R. 



MOVBLTY -WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

ri- THOMAS B. BTILLMAN. Manufacturer of 

Enginea, Boilere, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, PresaM, 
ami other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nou's Patent Tubular Bolt- 
era. which are warranted, for ea/ely and economy, to be sane, 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. Tha falieac 
aaaurance la given that work shall be done wel., and on rea- 
aonable terms. A ahare of public patronage ie respecifiilly 
Mlielted. »>• 




SITRinBTORS* INSTRVMBNTB. 

IKJ* Compasses o( varlotts sizee and of supsrior quality. 
Leveling Inatrumenta, large and email alzee, with high mag> 
aifying powera with f laaaea made by Troughton, together wkh 



a larce aaawtmem ol Englneerlne 1lnatruinenta,'manttfaaured 
aold by E. H O. W. b\uNT, IM Yl 



aod 

J31<t 



._ _ . J Water atreet, 
eoraer of Maldenlane. 



IIXTSEN thousand BHARE8, AMOUNTnNO TO 
niSoSSoo Block. IntheMADRlVER AND LAKE ERIE 

aSSXD SSM^AW-Tbe ^^"SlJ^^^^i 
of attheerloUoa to toke up aaid stock, oa Monday, tpof •»«■? 
S oSSberimSsaL wUdK shall be kept open three days, from 9 
?c2Si? JTSttl 3^vSock P. M.. at 15s ««>».?»f ; »f ^iX'? 
^MtTtathecltyofNew Yorti: •{ »*• ^Igr Hidl In the city of 
Albaay ; and at the Bsgle Tavera ia tbe cityof Buffato. 

Five doUais oa e3 share wltt be f«q«lrej •* HS^fi 2! 
nbscriMng ; aad if mote than sixteen tl»ousa«d sbanjahall be 
SSBTtheieductloa win be made agreeably to the provj. 
!K!^r£e7hartor, by striking olT from the largest number of 
£^ toTiSSIton; Jam tbesubscripdoa sbaU be reduced to 
Mitoea tbousaad shafto, « i*jye atotod. 

iPPK^oYr f a ** ! Commissioners. 
ISAAC MILLS, t 

New Yorit, 3d October, 1838. «017 



BMOIBISBRISIG AMD SURVBTIKG 

IHSTRVMBirrS. 

rf*The subscriber manufacturee all kinds of Instruments In 
hlTprofsaston, warranted equal. If not superior, In principles ol 
conaiructloa and workmanahlp to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United Sutee ; aeverai of whicir are entirely imis: 
amonc which are an Improved Compass, ^Ith aTCaeeope at- 
tached, bv which anglee can be token with or without the use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— alsu, a Rallrosd Oonloro- 
eter, with twoTeleecopea— and a Levelling Ineu-vment, with a 
OoKkMUetor attached, partlcularlyiiaijeatoJUJlroad purpo- 

**** Mathematical Inatrument Maker, No. 9 Dock atreet, 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are reepectfully eubmlttod 

to Eaglasers, Surveyors, and otters Interested. 

Baltimore, issv. 

Inreelytotby Inqoiriee respecting the Inatrumenta manu- 
factured by thee, now In use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnlah thee with the following InformaUon. 
The whole number of Levela now In poasesaion of the depan- 
mentofconatnictlonofiby makela aeven. The whole num 
her of the "Improved Compass" la elsbL These are all ax. 
clualve of the number In the servtee of the Engineer and Gra* 

Juatlon Depsrtment. ^ . «,i. .. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repslr. The? havt 
tn (bet needed but Ihtle renairo. except firom acc;deote to which 
all inatrumenta of the kino are Uabie^ .... 

I have found that tby pattema for the levela and cempassea 
have been preferred by my aaaiataota generally, to any otherr 
in use, and the Improved Compaas la superior to any other de. 
criplion of Ooatometer that we have yel tried In lay tog the railt 

on thit Road. j _. u 1 . 

This instrument, more recently Improved with a reversing 
Mleacope, In place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
acarcely any thing to derire In the formation or convenience 01 
the Compaaa. Itia Indeed the moat completel v adapted to later 
al angleeof any aimple and chea^ Instrument that 1 have yet 
aeen/ and I cannot bet believe It will be preferred to all othen 
now in u>e for laying of raila-and In fkct, when known, I think 
It will be aa highly appreciated for comanon aurveying. 
Reapearully thy friend, r^ -^ .. 

JIAMES pTsTABLER, Superintendent of Conatruction 

or Baltimore and Ohto Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1S8S. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young's " Patent Improved Compaaa,*' I can aafoly say I be 
lleve It to be much superior to any other Inatrumentof the kind, 
new to uae. and as such most cheerfully recommend Ij to En- 
gineers anJ Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermantown, February. 16S8. 



INSTRUMENTS. 
SURVBTIMG AHD HAITTIOAIijaiSTRIJIVSVT 

MAMVFAOTORT. 

rj- EWIN HHEARTTK, at the sign of tha qoadraat. 

No. 6S South atreet, one door aonh of the Union Hotel, BakH 
moro, beg leave to inform their frienda and the public, espe- 
cially Engineeia, that they continue to manufacture to orier 
and keep for sale every deacriptton of Instrumento m the above 
brancbea, which they can fornieh at theabortest notice, anilM 
falrurma. Inatrumenta repaired fwlib care and promptttiide. 

For proof of the high enimatlon en which their Surveybig 
inatrumenta are hekl, they reapeotfuHy beg leave to leader i« 
the public peruaal, the following certificates from genttoneu el 
distinguished scientific aicainmenis. 

To Ewin at HesTtte— Agreeably to vour request made eoms 
mofiths since. 1 now offer yon my opinion of the lasirniitoeis 
made at your estobliehment, for the Salcimore and Olao RaH< 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a sraca 
earlier period, but was Intentionally delayed, in order to afliDfrd 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, ao that I oauW 
ai)eak with the greator confidence of their merits, If soch thet 
ahould be found to poesess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now stole thst notwuhMaadlBg 
the Inatruments in the service procured from our northern d- 
liea arc coaaidered good, 1 have a decided preference for Ihoae 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactared for 
tbe Departoient of Conatruction, to wit : five Levele, aad five 
of the Compaaaea, not one haa required any repalra witliln the 
laat twelve months, cxcepc from the occaslonar impcrtecUon of 
a screw, or from aocldenta, to which alllnetrumenia are ttabla 

They poaaeee a firmceaa and atability, and at the same Ume 
a neatnesa and beautv uf execution, which reflea much creda 
ontheartlaUen/raged In their couatrucUon. 

I can with confidence recommend them aa beiag worthy tbe 
notice of Companlea engaged III Internal Improvestoota, wbe 

may require Inatrumento of »«P«'Jo' ^<«;*»*™Sff w- „- 

JAMCb r. BTABi#a'A, 
Superlntondent of Coneuructlon of the Bakhnore snd Okia 
•^ Railroad. 



ABACnB. PRIHB dk CO* having this day token Into 
eaS2SS3p JOHN CLARKSON JAY. will cooUnue tbrir 
SSCsMuiStt the save fir«.-New.Tork, let October, ISM. 



oermantown, penraa^Tf ^rSS*. 

For a year aaat I have uaed Inauumcnta made by Mr. W. J. 
Toung, of rhiladelphia, In which he haa combined the proper- 
liaaof a Theodolite with the common Level. ^. , . 

I eonslder these Instruments admirably calculated for 1ayln,r 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice ofKngl 
iieers aa prefbrabis to any others for thst purpose 



mlly 



HENRY )l.CAM|BELL. Eng.PhiladL, 
Oarmaj 



faot. and Norrisc RaOroad 



I have examtaed with eare several Engineers* 
of your Maonfacture, natUaularly Spirit levela, and barvey- 
or»a Compaaaea ; and take pleaaure in expreastog »y. «f»55 
of the excellence of the workmanahlp. Tlie pane of the levels 
appeared well proponioued toaeeure facility to uae. and aeca- 
racy and permanency in adiuatmenis. 

Theae inatrumenta aeemed to me to poesess all Mteaiedera 
Improvement of construction, of which so "•^y "•TfPj^ 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt hot they 
will ffiva every satiafaction when used in tbe field. . 
will give c ^^jj^j^j^j, HOWARD, U. B. Qvll Engineer. 

Baltimoie, May let, ISti. 
To Messrs Ewin'and Heartle- A^you have asked metogtva 
my optoloa ol the merits of those inauumeott of y2«» "•»■• 
tacture which I have either need or examined, I cheerfully scan 
that aa far as my oppertunlilea of my becoming squaloced win 
their oualiiies have gone, I have great resaon to »|n*;<^^J^ 
the skill displayed to their conatruction. The n«»«n«^ "£»* 
workmanahlp haa been the aubject t»f fVequeni "»•'* b^ "Ja 
Mif, and of the accaracy of their performance I have noetvea 
«ailalactory aaaurance from oihera, whone opinion I reefigK, 
and who have had them ibr a coaalderable **"»« »°, J!!f; .. J^J 
efforu you havemadeeinee vour establishment In tbie city, le 

relieve ua of theueceaaliy of acnding slsewhera «» wwjj; 
may want in ©or line, deserve iheunquaMfiedypro^ 
our warm encouragemenL Wiablng you all the eucceae whica 
youremerpriae ao well meriu, I '*"■*"' J'^jJ'i^jTROlE, 

OivU Engineer In the acrvice of the Baltitnore aod OMo Rail 
road Company. 

A number of other letters ars In oiirposessslen aadsa^btba 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We sboold bs MW <• 
•ubmluliem uponapplicatieo, w any persons dsslrsus off 
tog the same. 
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U.1DUI.ATINU Kailwavs. — Tbiosuliji 
to have HtlrHOtpd much nttriitioii itt KnglniKl : 
M> much, iiid<v^, that nn experimpnt u|Min 
Iwge scnle if about to be made. Wc therefore 
■hnti eoHtinue thf discuflsion. from the London 
Mcchauics' Mngfizinp, in tiw Journal ; and 
do no with the ^renter plraauTC 
the very proper temper with which it 



South Oabui 



. Railboao, — Wc I 



*nd tht* AugUKtii luai), which left town 
Thureday iiioming nl a qunrter before 6 o'eloeh, 
arrived at .<ikcn, 120 iniieo, nt 5 P. M. The 
ear with the mail imd paaaengera wiia let down 
the inclined plane, aim arrived nl llimiburg uI 
H P. M. The diHlnnce truni the Ineliiied Fliuie 
to Haiitburg; was performed by baud {mwer. 
The mor II iug papers of thin place were thus re- 
ceived in AuguHtn un the evening of the same 
day on which iliey were issued. 

The above is from the Cbirleaton Patri 
the 5th October. ItHnnounccH, we believe, the 
first arrivnl nt llnniburg of n train of i 
tho mail by ihe Rnilrosil, and it may be deemed 
as the commencemenl of a new ern in the his. 
tory and protperiljf of South Cnrulinn. It ig 
the longest conlinuous line of rntlroad in th* 
ATortd now in use. It in, however, we hope, only 
ihe eammeneemenl of a still longer line, which 
will ere lung extend through Georgia, Alaliania, 
and Tennessee, to the junction of the Ohio nnd 
thfi Mississippi, which will open to those fertih 
states another aud a very imporlnnt coniniuni. 
cation with the Atlantic, and one which will 
tieiiher be obstructed 



Roads in Rkoland.— The Recount (at p.GGO) 
ol' the great benefits thxt have accrued to the 
English nation from their oooo Roads, will, 
we arc sure, be perused with interest by every 
persuu who is anxious that internni improve- 
inentB sbotild go on prospering in this country. 
The great facilities that f;uod niadx afford the 
people of ihnt country, for transporting rapidly 
their mnnurnetures, as well as the prodi 
the soil, wjthiu the last few years, has had n 
very snlutary elTeet in lowering the price of 
provisions, and cnnbling the merchant and 
iiufncturcr to find n ready market for their 
goods. The husbandman, insteiid of setting of! 

the nearest market at midnight, in his pon. 
derous hrcad-wheeled waggon, travelling at the 
mie of two and a half miles au hour, can now, 
Lviih a light ciimvan.trnvel at (he rale of seven 
)r eight miles. Goon Uoaah have also elFeet- 
nl a very elTicieiit reform in the Post Office de. 
pnrtment : individuals have been induced to en- 
nearly every county, to 
carry the mail t.-n miles, nnd in several cases 
twelve miles nn hour. A few years Pince, seven 
ilered very ex|)edili(iuB. As n 
proofof the excellent state Ihe roads iirc. kept 
ill just mention tliat, atiout two years 
ago, Lord John Russell was invited to a public 
dinner, sixty miles from Loinlon : 1he dinner 
was about five o'clock: the speeches occu- 
pieil Ihe liinc until ten o'clock, nnd were taken 
down hy Mr. Wood, one of tli« short-hand re- 
porters to Ihe " Morning Chroniele," and filled 
ml cohimnn of that paper. He trnnseribed 
every line for the compoailor on Ail tcuy loLou- 
ion in a potlrhaitt. 'I'he paper was [irinted 
II London, and dispatched by the 4 o'clock 
morning conches to the very town wliere the 

tertainment had been given, and was there 

sufficient time for the breakfast tables, at 9 
o'clock. 

Talbe Ediior ortba Anwrican Railmod Jonrnol: 

Sir, — f have one favor to ask of tl)e renders 
of the Railroad Journal, through this medium, 
which is, that they would inquire as to the 
truth of Mr. Bulkley's assertions in his Inst re- 
ply lo me, before they admit any thing there ad- 
'd to be true. There is nothing wanting 



r, nor in wiai«r by fetters of ice. 



communications on a subject which is too stale 
to be again mentioned. 

UklAD A. BOTDBH. 

As tlie discussion tA which the preceding r'. 
ra is now closed, we hope to hear from t.ie 
gentlemen on other subjects. ~[En. R. R. J.j 

Pbteusuro Railroad. — Transportation on 
the Petersburg railroad for the week ending 
October 1^ : 735 bales of cotton, 13 hogsheads 
tobacco, 140 boxes do,, 600 bushels of wheat, 
100 barrels llour,5500 lbs. seed cotton, 3000 pipe 
HtHvef, 100 bushels corn, 5 veals, 14 barrels of 
brandyt l^'iOO lbs. iron, 1380 packages goods 
ind all other articles, 416 passengers. 

I'ht' transportation on the railroad would 
have been more .-tonsiderable, if the company 
had rir^-ived all the locomotives which were 
ordered several months ago. It is undorstoud 
that a large qnantity of cotton and other pro- 
duce _r<>n)ains at the various depots, which will 

Tive this week. — [Petersburg Intelligencer.] 

ALEiAnnaiA, D. C, Oct. 14.— Whilst we are 
writing the waters of tlie Potomac, above Harp. 
Ferry, are ailently flowing into tlie Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Cnnal. Passing the long con- 
tested Point of Kocke into the long flnishM part 
^e Seneca, tliey will connect the tide water 
Ills district lo the fertile region of the She. 
doah and the upper part of Virginia nnd 
Maryland, watered by the Potomac nnd its Iri. 
' ' T\ atreanis. 

his part of the Canal is the mostexpensive 
uf the Eastern section. The difficulties have 
nounted in a manner which reflects 
the highcstdcgrecof credit on those who direct- 
ed and those who have executed the work. 
FJnrlv in the ensuing season, more than one 
idred miles will be completed, passing Sliep- 
herdstown and .William sport in its route. 

The hopes oN*lic jKople of this districi have 
been raised to the expectation of its continuance 
to ihe bituminous eoal region above Cumber- 
land, and we hope they will not be disappointed. 
In the mean time, nowever, we have the ex- 
cme gratification of feehiig an nssurnnce that 
the supply ofconl will notdepend on this eveuL 
We have before UB a favorable specimen of An- 
Ihracite ConI, found about five feet below the 
surface of the ground, near the line of Berkley 
ind Morgan counties, in Virginia, and about fif. 
een miles from the Potomac. There is evcr.v 
easoH to believe that it will be foundmuch^j. 
T to the canal, and that the supply of,l^ty nnd 
■leof necessity will be abundant in e- 
xcellent in quality. ,^ j^^ goddeas 

Those who arc the beh«^'j^,^t„ „, ^n this 
of good fortune, mayj--6 ^^^^ ^^ ,^^ p^, 
lucky hit. As wejj; ^.^^^ ^ coal Banks 

L\"skindi;m""'''«'''r««y-l«""'''] 
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RAtLftOAD JOtlUNAI/, AND 






[FVom the Long Iftlaiul Star.] |!inile8 nparly east from Col. White's mine, the 

Railroads. — The railroad, the working of 'same strata ofrocks and vein of copper ore has 



which has just commenced between Stounig- 
ton, Conn., and Providence, H. I., funns an 
important part of t\w route between Botituii 
and New-\ork. The distance of the entire 
line of railroad, when connected at Providence 
with the present line, will be about 80 miles. 
The public generally are not aware that a 
Long Island railroad of less than one hundred 
miles, might reduce the time of travelling be- 
tween Boston and New-York to about li! hours, 
thereby obviating the hazard of passing Long 
Island Sound, and of the lines of steamboats. 

It is less than IIK) miles from Brooklyn ferry 
to Grecnport, formerly called Sterling, in thr 
town of Southold. Greenport is a tine har- 
bor, situated between Sh(>Ucr Island and the 
main island, and has good depth of water — 
easy of access — never troubled with ice. TlK^rc 
is already a considerable village, where two 
whaling ships are annually fitted out, and many 
smaller vessels are owned and employed. 

It is probable the railroad between Brooklyn 
and Jamaica will be made next season, embrac- 
ing 12 miles of the proposed route. The re- 
maining distance to Greenport is over a level 
country, having many facilities for construct 
ing a cheap railroad. A steamboat could pass 
between Greenport and Stouington in 2 hours, 
during the whole year. 

We have no doubt that many persons who 
liave occasion to travel between New-York 
and Boston, would at this time take the route 
through Long Island, were they aware of the 
fact that lines of stages pass three times n 
week between Brooklyn and Sag Harbor, and 
that three fine packets are passing every day 
between Sag Harbor and New. London. 

(From the Ihinterdon Gazette, N. J.) 
The Nortii-Western Railroad. — The ex- 
tension of the Elizabethtovvn and Somerville 
Railroad, so as to form one continuous line of 
railroad from Jersey City, through Pjlizabeth- 
town, Somerville, Clinton, Belvidere, the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, and Stroudsburg, to Pitiston, 
on the Susquehanna, may well be considered 
one of the most useful public improvements 
now in contemplation. Tlie fact that it is cal- 
culated to open the shortest and best practi- 
cable communication from the city oC New- 
Y'ork to the anthracite coal regions of Luzerne 
county, to extensive deposite of bituminous coal 
and inexhaustible bodies of iron oro, in Brad 
ford and Tioga counties, in Pennsylvania, on 
and near to the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna, is suflicient to render this improve- 
ment highly important ; but its iin porta nee is 
greatly enhanced by farther discoveries, re- 
cently made, of the mineral wealth of this in- 
teresting section of country. 

The tacts stated in the following extract of 
a letter from Dr. Smith, a gentleman of high 
respectability residing in Kingston, Pennsyl- 
vania, to H. W. Drinker, Esq. of Luzerne 
county, may be confidently relied on : 

"Agreeably to the promise made to you, I 
proceeded| to make inquiries relative to copper. 
A mine has beep opened by Col. White, on the 
south-east side of the Mahoopeny creek, seven 
miles above its mouth or entrance into the Sus- 
quehanna river. The vein here appears 
about one foot in thickness, and is at present 
exposed for about sixty feet in length along 
the creek. It is imbedded in a blufl' of rocks 
very much resembling in appearance the com- 
mon lime-stone. The blull' as now exposed is 
about fifleen feet in height, and the vein of ore 
three feet above the bed of the stream, 
strata of rock makes its appearance upon 
the creSJ**''^^'*"* ^ ^*^^*® below the mouth of 
creek for^ *^ ^^^^ found extending up the 
by Col Whit?^5jj'^*'^* above the vein opened 
from this Htrat*a^^7 ''''*' ^^ •^''^'' *^*'*'" 
several oiIkt placed ^^ ^**t "XI^^'L '*°'* ""^ 
creek. In a deep rawSS? ^^f Mahoopeny 
branch of Bowman's creeirf^%^y .^,«T 
stream from the north-west, disX^^tout £l 



been discovered. This is the only place on the 
waters of Bowman's creek, so far as I know, 
where discovery of copper ore has been made. 
The copper taken from any part of this vein is 
of tiie purest kind. My informant states that 
jlie has smelted the ore in a crucible, and afler- 
'wards hammered the button found at tlie bot- 
jtom, as thin as the paper on which I am now 
; writing, without its cracking, and without any 
ifurtfier refining. From these facts it cannot 
I be doubted that there is an inexluiustible 
quantity of copper in the mountain between 
trie Vfahoopeny and Bowman's creek, and that 
very extensive operations will shortly be car- 
ted on in mining and smelting the ore, &c." 

W. Henry, Esq. of Oxford Furnace, through 
whose politeness the above extnict was re- 
ceive<l, very justly remarks : 

" This extensive body of one of the most 
useful metals, being discovered in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of extensive deposits of bituminous 
coal, renders it the more important and certain 
for profitable investments, and must necessari- 
iy have a considerable influence on the trade 
and prospects of the great leading highways 
now about being opened down the Susquehaiu 
na river, and into the anthracite coal deposits 
on the Lackawanna, from wheHce diverge se- 
veral chartered and proposed roads ; one of 
which, (the Susquehanna and Delaware Rail- 
road,) being on the nearest and best route to 
the great commercial emporium, New-York, 
must be greatly benefitted." 

Situated as are these mines of wealth, so 
convenient to come at, so abundantly supplied 
with the best of fuel in their neighborhood, 
convenient to extensive and fertile agricultural 
districts, and on a railroad, when it shall be 
completed, leading directly to the best mart in 
the Union, nothing apparently can prevent 
their early occupation to a great extent, by an 
industrious and thriving population- We are 
warranted in this belief as we know that manv 
of the copper mines of England and Ireland, 
from whence America is chiefly supplied, are 
now worked at a very great depth, and, of 
course, at a very heavy expense. And more- 
over, several of the most important in Ireland 
are supplied with fuel from England, transport- 
ed over land a very considerable distance ; yet 
even they are considered a source of great 
wealth. 

On Railroads. By J. Hawley. [From 
Goodscll's Genesee Farmer.] 
Mr. Namax GoonsELL: Dear Sir, — I 
wns well entertained with the communica- 
tion of Mr. John Ilartman's, which you co- 
pied into your Genesee Farmer, [from the 
Railroad Journal,] on the very simple and 
economical construction of railroads, entirely 
with timber, even with wooden rails only, dis. 
pensing altogether with the more costly ma- 
tcrials of iron and stone. 

Elisha Johnson, Esq. (who has shown him- 
self a very practical matter-of-fact man, in 
the building of the Rochester Railroad, and 
more especially in the construction of the 
toitrlng path along the eastern bank of the 
Genesee, from the foot of that railroad on- 
ward to the mouth of the river, as well as 
generally in the various improvements con- 
tributing to the growth of Rochester,) lately 
communicated to the Commissioners of the 
Tonawanda Railroad his opinion of the un- 
necessary expense of sinking the founda- 
tions of the road into the earth, below the 
reach of frost, as derived from his experi- 
ence on the Rochester Railroad ; that af^er 
grading the road to the desired level, then 
to lay the framing timbers on the surface, 
without any expensive precautions against 
frost, merely omitting to use the road during 
the few days the frost is coming out of the 



ground in the spring ; and giving the road 
time to settle back to its bed again, and a 
few dollars would repair the damages in- 
curred. 

That one thousand dollars would grade a 
mile of road, where the excavations did not 
require more than an average of tfiree feet 
of embankment ; that two thousand doUan 
would import the iron rails, and lay them 
down on wooden sills, on the surface, for a 
mile ; making a mile of railroad to cost only 
three thousand dollars on fair lying and evea 
ground ; and allowing two thousand dolian 
a mile for extra deep cutting and embank- 
ments, and bridging small streams, would 
give an average of five thousand dollars per 
mile, for an oniinary good route, with a sin* 
gle track. ^ 

Both the Liverpool and Manchester, and 
the Albany and Schenectady Railroads, are 
said to have cost over fifty thousand dollars 
per mile. Mr. Johnson's manner of nmpU- 
fying the expenses by omitting to guard 
against the frost of winter, reduces the cost 
of a railroad from tens of thousands to units 
of thousands; and Mr. Hartman's extraaioa 
of Mr. Johnson's economy reduces it from 
thousands to hundreds, for the use of com- 
mon waggons. 

These Yankee improvement, on the Eng- 
lish system in the construction of railroads 
portends a great revolution in the facilities 
of land transportation, and a vast acquisitioa 
to the internal commerce of our country ; 
and their cheapness and simplicity will ren- 
der them too frequent and common among 
us to let in those monopolies which have 
grown up under their excessive costs in 
England ; and even already in the United 
States where they have been partially intro- 
duced. And these, with a double track, could 
be made to be used by common farmers' wag- 
gons, like turnpikes. 

Mr. Hartman recommends ^* good locust, 
cedar, or oak, for the cross sUls and rails of 
the road, and to char or burn them, instead of 
taking off the bark.** 

It is known among our carpenters and 
joiners that red beech is even a more dura- 
ble kind of timber than oak, for ground sills 
or sleepers lying on or near the ground, in 
buildings, and is, therefore, worth an expe- 
riment, for the cross sills of a railroad. If 
the common red beech timber of our coun- 
try could be so made to answer the purpose 
of hcust, cedar, and oak, for making rail- 
roads, it would be the means of bringing into 
value a very common and abundant article 
of our forest, which at present is worth but 
little more than for fire-wood and potash, 
and it would be the means of using up an 
article of home production, and saving the 
importation of iron railing from England, 
with the duties off. And for the rails of the 
road, it would probably endure and wear as 
smooth under the friction of the carriage 
wheels as any other kind of timber, and 
would make all, the sills, rails, and grooves 
of red beech. 

Mr. Hartman, (or the printer for him,) 
has made some mistake in estimating the 
expense of a *' double track, from 8 to f 120* 
a mile." If we allow the cross sills to be 
eight feet long, and laid. eight feet apart, 
their lineal measure would be 5280 feet, the 
same length as a mile ; then allow the rails 
to be made of round sticks, sawed through 



* Tlie erior is of tlu» printer— it •hooM he 8 to •MOO 
per mile. See Ratlrmd Journal, of 29lh July, 1833, p. 450. 
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the middle lengthwise, they would make 
5280 feet more, which, with the wastage, 
would require 12,000 feet of timber, runningj 
measure, which, at the value of one cent the 
footy standing in the forest, would cost the 
41120. Then to saw the rails, (if it should 
not be found that hewing and squaring them 
would be cheaper,) as saw mills could not 
be had conveniently, they would have to be 
sawed by hand in a moveable saw pit, or 
portable saw horse, for raising the logs at 
92.50 the 100 feet, running measure ; which 
would cost 9130 a mile, allowing the two 
balves of the log to make the pair of rails 
for a single track. The 3 by 8 inch scant- 
ling, for * forming the grooves of the rail, 
would be equal to 8000 feet of board mea- 
sure, at S6.25 is ^50. Then the cutting, 
drawing, preparing, laying, and fastening 
the timbers in their places, and filling up 
the spaces C C C C with earth between the 
timbers, would cost, say 9200, making 9500 
a mile for the railing of a single track, after 
the road was graded, and of the cheapest 
kind of timber found in our forests. 

The question for experience to determine 
is, whether the interest on the capital that 
iron rails cost will build wooden rails and 
keep them in constant repair. 

J. Hawlby. 

NoTK BY THE Editor. — As the commu- 
nication above refers to the use of beech 
timber for constructing railroads, a short de- 
scription of this forest tree may be accepta- 
ble at this time. 

The beech belongs to the twenty-first class 
and seventh order of L. Monoecia, Pollyan- 
dria, genus Fagus. 

This species is divided by most botanists 
into two species, Sylvatica and Ferraginea, 
Tlie one is put down in Loudon as the com- 
moQ beecsh of Europe, the other as the Ame- 
rican. 

Brown, in his Sylva Americana, has made 
the same specific difierence, under the same 
names. 

Loudon says the " Fagus femginea is dis- 
tinguished by the Americans from the com- 
mon kind by the name of red beech, the 
wood being of a darker color." 

Brown observes, *^ the fiowers are simi- 
lar to those of the white beech, though 
smaller, and put forth in May." 

As Loudon has given but one species of 
European beach, we are led to conclude that 
we have but one in America, and that is the 
same as the Sylvatica of Europe. So far as 
we have observed, the color of the wood de- 
pends much upon the age and growth of the 
tree. In selecting the timber from the for- 
est, we have never found any particular cha- 
facteristic that was sufiicient to point out 
trees of red beech. We have never found 
young thrifty trees growing in open ground 
having ipuch red wood in the centre, but, on 
the contrary, have found those trees which 
we call red beech in thick forests, where tho 
trees were old, and oflen dead at the top, 
giving evidence that they had passed their 
prime. Upon examining trees where they 
were cut, we have found that the white wood 
which surrounded the red was not of uni- 
form thickness, neither docs it always con- 
tain the same number of grains. The great- 
est thickness of white wood will be found 
upon that side of the tree which is in the 
most growing condition, and from which the 
most vigorous roots extend. 

From these observations, we have been 



led to conclude that the red color of the in« 
ner part of many beech trees was owing to 
the stagnation of the sap, which, for the want 
of circulation, had undergone an active fer- 
mentation, and that the acid so produced had 
caused the color of the wood. Red beech, 
when submitted to destructive distillation, 
gives off a large quantity of vinegar, or py- 
ralyneous acid. 

The particular operation which the active 
fermentation has upon diflTerent kinds of tim- 
ber is not sufiiciently understood to enable 
us to give it a minute description, but the 
fact is well known, that a portion of a tree 
which has become red is more durable than 
that which remains white, and indicates a 
free circulation of sap. 

For durability we would recommend the 
following kinds of timber, as suitable for the 
construction of the Tonawanda Railroad, 
and which may all be procured either on 
the line or in the immediate vicinity. 

1st. Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana L, 
This can be procured from the islands in 
Lake Ontario. It is the most durable of any 
timber in this section of country. 

2d. Yellow Locust, Robina pseudo acacia 
L, This timber is considered as nearly 
equal to the first in durability, and far supe- 
rior in strength, but cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantity, at this time, for the main 
timber for a road. It would be valuable for 
pins when they were required. 

3d. White Cedar, of the northern States, 
or American Arbor Nita, Thnja occidental 
lies L. This is a sofl but durable timber, 
and may be found in most of tlie swamps 
on the line of this road. Perhaps this is bet- 
ter calculated for the under work of a rail- 
road than any other timber in this vicinity, 
as a stick twelve inches in diameter would in 
all probability endure half a century. 

4th. White and Swamp Oak, QuercuSf aU 
ha and prinus. Both these varieties of the 
oak are to be found upon this line of the road, 
and are more durable than the other varie- 
ties. All things considered, these are the 
most valuable trees of our country. In ad- 
dition to those, Chcsnut, White and Yellow 
Pine, Larch, or Tamarack, may be advan- 
tageously used, and where Chesnut, of what 
is generally termed second growth, can be 
obtained, it will be found as durable, cr 
more so, than White Oak. 

List of Neic Patents granted between the 22d 

of March and the 22d of April, 1833. 

[From the London Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Joshua Horton, of Taylor's Dock, Bir- 
mingham, boiler manufacturer, for an im. 
provemezit in the manufacture of wrought 
iron chains, applicable to various purposes. 
To enrol within six months from the 23d of 
March. * 

John Joyce, of South-row, New-road, St. 
Pancra^,-'gentleman, for improvements in 
machinery for making nails communicated 
to him by a foreigner. Six months ; March 
28th. 

.John White, of Southampton, engineer, 
and iron founder, for certain improvements 
in machinery to be worked by steam or other 
power, applicable to raising water, and to 
other purposes. Six months ; March 28. 

Charles Terry, of Shoe-lane, London, 
merchant, for improvements in producing 
leather from hides and skins. Six months ; 
March 28. 

John Obadiah Newell Rutter, of Lyming- 
ton, county of Southampton, wine merchant, 



for an improved process for generating heat, 
applicable to the heating of boilers and re- 
torts, and to other purposes for which heat 
is required. Six months ; March SO. 

William Shilton, of Birmingham, ma- 
chinist, for an improved apparatus, or ma- 
chine, for cutting files and rasps. Six 
months ; April 9. 

Edward Boys, jr. of Rochester, gentle- 
man, for a machine or apparatus for prevent, 
ing accidents with carriages in descending 
hills, or in other perilous situations. Six 
months ; April 4. 

George Rogers, of Sheffield, merchant, 
and John Tatam, of Hilton, county of Der- 
by, gardener, for an improved button. Six 
months, April 4. 

Joseph Gibhs, of the Kent-road, Surrey, en- 
gincer, for improvements in the means, ap. 
paratus, and machinery, for exhibiting sce- 
nery, paintings, or certain descriptions of 
pictures. Six months ; April 4. 

John Ericsson, of Albany-street, Regent's- 
park, civil engineer, for an engine for produ* 
cing motive power^ whereby a greater quan* 
tity of power is obtained from a given quan- 
tity of fuel than heretofore. Six months ; 
April 4. 

Claude Marie Hilaire Molinard, of Bury-* 
street, St. Mary Axe, London, merchant, for 
certain improvements in looms or machine- 
ry for weaving fabrics, being a communica- 
tion from a foreigner. Six nnonths ; April 9. 

George Washington Wildes, of Coleman- 
street, London, merchant, for certain im- 
provements in machinery for cutting marble 
and other stones, and cutting or forming 
mouldings in grooves thereon. Six months ; , 
April 15. 

James Smith, jr. and Francis Smith, both 
of Radford, near Nottingham, mechanics, 
for certain improvements in certain ma- 
chinery for manufacturing lace, commonly 
called bobbin-net lace. Six months ; April 
15th. 

Mr. Hancock** Steam Omnibus. [From the 
London Mechanic's Magazine.] 

Sir, — ^More than six years have elapsed since 
I bogan my experiments on pteam locomotion ; 
and I have followed it with an ardor that did 
not admit of any diversion from the grand ob- 
ject which I kept steadily in view. During the 
Sant week I have exhibited daily on the Pad- 
ington road a steam omnibus/ the result of 
my experience ; and having hitherto oarefully 
steerea clear both of extravaeant anticipations 
and exaggerated statements, I should be sorry 
if any such should find their way into the pub- 
lic prints. In order to prevent this, as far as I 
am able, I beg to hand you for insertion in 
your wide spreading miscellany, the following 
results of the first six days : 

April 22 — Started from Cottage lane. City 
road, to Paddington, and from Paddington to 
London wall, and back to Cottage lane— 0( to. 
10 miles — 1 hour 8 minutes. Delays, 18. mi- 
nutes — travelling, 60 minutes. 

April 2S — ^From Cottage lane to Paddington, 
and back to Cottage lane— 8^ miles — 1 hour 11 
minutes. Delays, minutes — travelling, 62 
minutes. 

April 24 — Same ground — 1 hour 4 minutes. 
Delays, 11| minutes — ^travelling, 53 minutes. 

April 25-^ame ground, and back as far as. 
Bt. James' Chapel — ^piston broke. 

April 26 — Same ground, and back to Cottage 
lane— 49 minutes. Delays, 5 minutes — travel-* 
ling, 44 minutes. 

April 27 — Same ground — 50 minutes. De- 
lays, 5} minutes — travelling, 44^ minutes. 

Average quantity of coke, 1 sack to each 
trip. 

It 18 not intended to run tliis carriage more 
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Uwn mboQt a week loDger; partly boeauae it 
was only intended aa a demonatratiori of its cf- 
Heieney, and partly becauae my own occupa- 
tiona will not admit of my personal attention to 
the ateering, which I have hitherto perfonved 
mvaelf, having no other person at present to 
whoae guidance I could with propriety entrust 
it. During the time that it will require to 
bttild two more carriages for the Paddingtoii 
Company, I shall have one or two others of my 
own running, which will aflbrd me an oppor 
tunitv for traming steersmen, dec., for this road, 
which, of all others I am acquainted witli, re- 
4|uire8 the greatest steadiness and attention. 
^ I ani» air, your obedient servant, 

W. Hancock. 
[ Stralford, May 1, 1833. 

N. B. — I would ittst observe, that vour cor- 
respondent *'Gandidus** has, I think, stated 
the number of journeys rather too high. From 
the manner, also, of wording his letter, it would 
almost seem to imply tluit the *< Knterprize' 
was built in the City road, and that othrr cnr. 
riagea were in progress of buildinz there ; but 
1 have no eatabUsnment in London, and the 
*' Enterprise' was built at mv own place at 
Stralfora, and had its first trials on that road. 
1 took it to town merely to avail myself of the 
aaaistance of London artists in its decoration, 
4ce.a after which, and before its delivery, I ran 
it over its intended road, d&c, as stated by 
** Candidua." Thus much for steering clear of 
all miatakea. 



The Oreai North Road in England. [Prom 
the Monthly Supplement of the Penny Mag- 
azine.] 
Our island, it is true, still " stands where 
it did" a century ago ; but in almost all other 
respects it is as much changed since then as 
an old house that had been almost wholly re- 
built. All our accommodations within '* thi«: 
little world" are metamorphosed since the days 
of our fathers and grandfathers. Turn to which 
aide we mav, where shall we find thinffs in any 
thing like tne same state in which they wen 
even aixty years since ? All commodities coit 
aumed, it may almost be said without exception 
by all classes of the people, are of improved 
manufacture and better quality. Look to the 
elothing that is now worn by men and women, 
even of the poorest order of our population ; 
nearly every article of it is of a quality audi 
as formerly was not generally used, even by 
the most opulent. The same thing is true ol' 
their Ibod. Throurbout England, at least, in. 
ferior 8ub8titut«)S lor bread made of wheater. 
Hour are now nearly every where discarded ; 
the people will live upon nothing, or at lesRi 
will take nothing for the main basis of their 
aubaiatence, except that best and costliest oi 
•11 the generally cultivated productions of the 
earth. Other articlea of conaumption, again, 
auch aa tea, for example, and sugar, have, from 
being the lu.\uries or the few, become almost 
universal neeeaaaries. The houses inhabited 
by persons of every degree are equally changed 
and improved. So ia every article of furniture, 
every tning intended either for use or ornament, 
which they contain. It would be an endless task 
to attempt to enumerate the many things which 
but a generation ago were rare, and are now 
posaeMed, in greater or small measure, almost 
Dy every body; the many other things that 
were then hardlv ever aeen, and are now com 
mon and plentiful everywhere ; and the many 
otbera atiU that absolutely did not exist then, 
and are now enjoyed eitlier by the whole com- 
munity or by a large portion of it. 

But that which lies at the root and begin. 
ning of all theae things, and Is indeed the 
feundation of a countrv's civilization, is a sys- 
tem of good roads. Without this the national 
reaoureea and energies remain, in nearly tlieir 
aiwi total, unawakened and useless. Roads 
are the veins and arteries by means of which 
the circulation of the aocial body is carried on. 
"Where they do not exist, there can hardly be 
aaid to be a communitv. The people have no- 
thing in common. They are not one people in 
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any thing but the name. No commerce, nor 
intercourse of any kind, mixes them up toge. 
ther into one mass. The inliubitants of a comu 
try entirely without roads would, of necessity, 
be savages. 

No country on the face of the earth is so 
well provided with roads as our own ; and that 
is one of the chief of the causes which places 
(his country, bt'yond nil rational dispute, at the 
licnd of the civilization of the world. The 
groHter part of England is now intersected in 
hU directions, not only by paths by which per. 
sons may pHSs) on foot from one place to another, 
but by broad highways for the movement of 
wheel carriag<>H, and the transference of the 
heaviest loads that can he dragged by the pnw. 
er of horse or of machinery. Formerly vehi- 
cles drawn along the public roads were not al. 
lowed to carry above a very small weight. In 
1629, Charles I. issued a proclamation com- 
manding tliat no common carrier, or other per- 
son whatsoever, should travel with any wain, 
cart, or carriage, with more than two whecU, 
nor with a load of above twenty hundred 
weight, for fear of injuring the roads ; and pe- 
nalties continued to be exacted under this regu- 
lation for many years after. Our present 
roads, as compared with tliose which then ex- 
isted, are not more multiplied than they are im- 
proved in quality. Of their number and ex- 
tent, the latest complete account which has ap. 
pcared is that given in the appendix to the re. 
port of a Select Committee of the Houae of 
Commons, which sat on the subieet of turnpike 
roads and highways in 182D. I* roni this docu- 
ment it appears that the lenirth of all the paved 
streets and turnpikes in England and Wales 
was then 17,725 miles, and that of other public 
highways 95,104 miles, making the total length 
jf travelling road 114,829 mdes. Assuming 
all the turnpike roads to be of the statutable 
breadth of 60 feet, and the others on an ave- 
rage t)0 feet broad, the space covered by the 
whole would be not less than 482,000 acres, or 
about 752 square miles. In the years 1812, 
1813, and 1814. (the iHtest for which there ar« 
.iny returns,) this extent of road wsis kept in 
repair at an annual expense of £1,404,842, be- 
:ng at the rate of £12 6s. 8d. per mile. But 
notwithstanding all that has already been done 
in this way, the business of opening additional 
linos of road is constantly going forward. 
Some idea of the rate at which this species of 
improvement proceeds may be gathered from 
the fact, that in the six year.^ from 1827 to 183*J 
inclusive, the number of acts of parliament 
which were passed for the formation of new. 
md the repair or alteration of old roads 
amounted to 388, or nearly '65 on an average 
per annum. 

If the whole surface streaked and cut into b> 
these roads, and our other channels of comtnu 
nicution, could be taken in by the eye at once 
what an extraordinary displav of national en- 
terprise and national wealth it would present ! 
So large an accumulation of the conquests of 
energy and the constituent elements of riches, 
t may be safely said, was never before collect- 
ed within the same compaas. These roads are 
often the noblest exemplifications of art sub 
jugating and triumphinjir over the opposition of 
natural difliculties. Many of tlieni are carrieti 
through the air over considerable rivers by 
bridges of more or less cost and magnihcenee. 
Others are supported across depths and hol- 
lows on stupendous embankments. Some are 
'Iriven under ground through mountains. Some 
terminate in piers that extend far into the sea. 
There is no hostile force that their daring en. 
ginccrs have not faced and vanquished. And 
then to our conmion highways are to be added 
our railroads, and canals, and rivers made na 
vigable, or otherwise improved by art, aa all en- 
tcring into the aggregate of those daannela of 
eommunication which our ancestors and our- 
selves have created, and which contribute in so 
eminent a degree to make England what it is. 

The advantages, however, which we thus 
enjoy are, in by far the greater part, only of 
comparatively recent acquisition. The Baron 



Dupin, in the introduction to his work on the 
'* Commercial Power of Great Britain,** w^rit- 
iug in 1822, remarks, that fifty years before 
tliat time France was generally as far ahead of 
this country in all that concerns public utility, 
ns we had since got before his own country, 
men. Imperfectly supplied with roads as France 
now is, compared with England, the Baron's 
statement ia probably true, if confined even to 
this particular. If we turn back at least to 
times somewhat, though not very muchp more 
remote, we tind that there were hardly any roads 
on wliich travelling could be cjuvenientiy per- 
formed, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, and not even always there. In the ap. 
pendix to the ** Results of Machinery," a pas- 
sage is quoted from an Itistorieal work, aeeoid. 
ing to which it ap{)ears that Prince George of 
Denmark, having in December, 170^, to make 
the journey from Windsor to Petwortn, was 14 
hours in accomplishing that distance of forty 
miles in his coacli, the last nine miles having 
taken six hours to get over them. '< We did 
not get out of the coaches,*' says the narrator, 
one of the Prince's attendanta, f '* save oidy 
when we were overturned, or stucK faaf* in the 
mire,) till we arrived at our journey's end. 
. . . We were thrown but once, indeed, 
in going, but our coach, whicli was the leading 
one, and his highness's body coach, would have 
auftered very much, if tie nimble \xiora ofSu»» 
sex had not frequently poised it or aupported it 
with their shoulders.'* In those days, indeed, 
and long after, the common mode of travel* 
ling was on horseback ; and in country parts 
t(oods were almost universally conveyed on 
pack-horses. We gave, in our 61st number, a 
relation extracted from Dr. Cleland's ** Statis. 
tical Account of Glasgow," of a journey made 
in this manner by two inhabitants of that city 
to London, in the year 17^)9, in which it is sta- 
t4>d that they found no turnpike road until 
they came to Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 110 
miles from the English metropolis. Up to that 
point they had to make their way along a nar- 
row path*, raised in the middle of an unmade 
4oft road, into which latter they had to deaeend 
I whenever they met cme of the gang!9 of pack- 
horses carrying goods, the raised causeway net 
being broad enough to allow the two parties to 
i^ass each other. " We, who in this age are 
j ;iccustomed to roll along our hard and evea 
roads at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour," 
"»ay8 a writer in the (Quarterly Review, (xxxi. 
153,) with much truth, ** can hardly imagine the 
nconvenienccs which bes«y our great grandfa* 
thers when they had to undertake a journey — 
n^rcing their way through deep miry lanes ; 
brding swollen rivers ; ohlige<l to halt for days 
tojri'ther, when the * waters were out ;* and then 
'rawling along at a pace of two or three miles 
in hour, in constant fear of being set in some 
Uep quagmire, of being overturned, breaking 
lown, or swept away by a sudden inundation." 
The Romans formed' several excellent roads 
n Britain, as *hey did in every other country 
which they subjected to their arms : but the 
iges of confusion and misiery that followed their 
leparture from the island obliterated these, 
vvith nearly every other vestige of their domi- 
nation. For a long period, instead of our roads 
being improved, they probably continued to 
xrow worse and worse. About tlie time of the 
Vorman Conquest, the principal streets of Lon- 
Ion appear to have been little belter than ditch- 
's or marshes. It is related that in the year 
1090, on occasion of a storm of wind blowing 
down the roof of St. Mary.le-Bow church, in 
Cheapside, four of the rafters, each twenty-aix 
(*eet long, were pitched so deep into 'the streK 
that scarcely four feet of them remained above 
Jf round. Holborn'*' was not paved till the be- 
rinninff of the fifteenth century. In the year 
1417, the king, Henry V, ordered two vessels, 
each of twenty tons burden, to be employed at 
bis expense in bringing stones for this purpose^ 
Sy reason that the highway [n question was so 
leep and miry, that many perils and hasards 
were thereby occasioned, both to the 
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Carriages passing that way, and to those of his 
■ubjecls. The western end of Holborn, how- 
ever, appears not to have been paved till 1541, 
in which year both it, Gray's Inn lane. Chance- 
ry lane, and other streets now in the heart of 
the city, are described as very foul and full of 
pits and sloughs, very perilous and noisome, 
as well for the king*s subjects on horseback as 
ou foot, tuid with carriages." 

[To be continued.] 

Danbville and Rochester Railroad.— At 
a meeting of the stockholders of the Dansville 
and Rochester Railroad, at Caledonia, on the 
M instant, the following gentlemen were 
chosen Directors, viz : 

Jonathan Childs, Frederick Whittlesey, Si- 
mon P. Allcott, Ebenezer S. Beach, Thomas 
Kempshall, Silas O. Smith, A. M. Schcrmer- 
horn, Jacob Gould, Frederick Bushnell, of Ro- 
chester; John R. Murry, of Mount Morris; 
William Lyman, of Moscow ; Charles H. Car- 
roll, of Groveland ; Samuel W. Smith, of Dans- 
ville. 

The Directors then proceeded to Rochester, 
and the board was organized by choosing 
Charles H. Carroll, President, Silas O. Smith, 
Vice-President, A. M. Schermerhorn, Trea- 
surer, and Frederick Whittlesey, Secretary. 

Measures, we understand, are to be adopted 
at the next meeting of the Directors, which will 
take place in a few days, for the prosecution of 
the work as soon as practicable. Whether the 
survey of the route and location of the road 
will be made this fall remains to bo decided on. 
Should the directors deem it to the interest o( 
the company it will be done, otherwise it will 
be deferred till the opening of spring. 

We learn that the utmost harmony and good 
feeling prevailed during the meeting of the 
stockhohlers, tus also at tlie subsequent m«et. 
iog of the directors, and that all expressed a 
conviction of the importance of commencing 
the work at the earliest period practicable. — 
[Dansville Chronicle.] 



McADAM KOAUS. 
7> the Editor of the New York Ameriean : 

Sir : Your prompt inflertion of my first coramuni- 
oaaoB upon the subject of Me Adam Roadeor Streete, 
induces ma to trouble you again. 1 will not, how. 
©ver put forth, or occupy the space in your valuable 
paper with, speculations of my own; as 1 am aware, 
that, io order to have much influence with those who 
have the management of such mauers, theory must 
be well supported by practical experience. I may 
however, perhaps, be permitted to bring forward the 
views of able and experienced road makers, and then 
show by comparison, that the "axperiment" now 
being made in this city, is any thing but McAdam- 
ized — or, in other words, it is not after the plan of 
Jno. Loodon McAuam. 

The grand secret, Sir, in making road, consists in 
coastrscting it in such a manner as to keep the road 
bed dry, or, if it becomes wet, so that it shall not re- 
main wot ; and in order to do this, the covering must 
be mide to turn the water off on the surfuce ; but, as 
this is a rather difHcult matter, the bed should be so 
formed, if the water should pass through the cover. 
ing, to turn it off from that part of the road on which 
carriages pass, into the ditches at the sides, where it 
ia conducted away from the road, and not to make a 
diccb of the road bed to receive and retain the wa- 
ter, to destroy the foundation of the road where all 
the weight ot travel passes. 

Is It hardly necessary lor me to tell you. Sir, that 
the aatural soil, if it could be kept perfectly dry, 
would, of itself, form the very best road that could 
be mido ; yet it may not be amiss to observe lo those 
who are not so well informed upon the subject, that. 
If a road were made of earth, except in a sandy soil — 
by being raised a few inches in the centre an^ cover- 
ed with a shingled roof so at to prevent water froni 
falling or running upon or near it — a co\ering of 
Btoae would be entirely unnecessary. 

The natural soil, in a dry stnte, is ample to carry 
any load that is ordinarily put on wheels ; and the 
only object of covering the natural soil is to keep it 
dry. Hence the importance of carrying ofl' from, in- 
stead of retmning the water in the road bed. You 
will therefore see the great error committed by those 
who have the management of the " experiment" in 
* Broadway, by digging a trench in which to put the 
bzoken stooe, of which they propose to form the co- 



vering, which serves also as a reservoir for rain wd- 
ter in no small qnantities. It covld not have been 
less than ten or <ire/r« inches deep on Tuesday last 
at 10 o'clock after the shower was over. Can you 
tell me. Sir, what becomes of that water ? Is it co i- 
ducted off by a secret or private passage ? or docs it 
6nd its way into the earth under the broken stone ? 
If, as I suppose, the latter, what condition must that 
road-bed be in for sustaining heavy loaded carts and 
carriages? It must settle into the earth, and of 
course keep it wet and soft a long time after 
the surface shows no appearance of moisture. 
Will not the inev table consequence be a contin. 
ual settling and breaking up of the covering 7 It 
cannot be otherwise ; and I am sure that the sys. 
t.em is to be broucht into disrepute by those who 
have undertaken to adopt if, without sufficient infer, 
mation. But I beg pardon ; I have alreody far ex. 
cecded my limits, although I have not yet made a 
single extract from the document to which I referred 
in my last : 

[Extracts from McAdam*^ Report to the Board of 
Agriculture of Great Britatn.] 
•* During the late winter, and particularly in the 
month of January, 1820, when the frost was succeed, 
ed by a sudden thaw, accompanied by the melting of 
snow, the roads of the kingdom broke up in a very 
alarming manner, and to an extent that created great 
loss and inconvenience by the interruption of com. 
municution, and the delay of the mails, and also oc 
casioned a very heavy extra expenditure by the Pos* 
Office. 

The obvious cause of this defect of the roads, was 
the admission of water from the loose and unekilful 
method of their construction. Previous to the severe 
frost, the roads were filled whh water, which had 
penetrated through the ill prepared and unskilfully 
laid materials : this caused an immediate expansion 
of the v^hole mass during the frost, and upon a sudden 
thaw, the road became qnite loose, and the wheels 
ofcsrriagcs penetrated to the original soil, which 
was also saturated with water, from the open state 
of the road. By this means, many roods became al. 
together impassable, while the whole were rendered 
deep and inconvenient to be travelled upon. * ^ * 

Of all the roads which have been thoroughly re- 
made, according to th^ directions which I had the 
honor to submit to your honorable board last spring, 
not one has given way, nor has any delay taken place 
through the severity of the late season. 

As every winter has, in some degree, presented 
such inconveniences, and as it has beun observed 
that very severe winters occur in England every six 
or seven years, it is of great consequence to consider 
of the meansof constructing the roads of the King, 
dom in such a manner as shall prevent their being, 
in future, affected by any change of weathei or 
season. 

And roads can never be rendered thus perfectly so 
cure, until the following principles be fully under- 
stood, admitted, and acted upon : namely, that it is 
the native, soil which really supports the weight of 
traffic ; tliat while it is preserved in a dry state, it 
will carry any weight without sinking, and that it 
dops in tact carry the road and tlie carriages also ; 
that this native soil must previously be made quite 
dry, and a covering impenetrable to rain must then 
be placed over it, to preserve it in that dry state; 
that the thickness of a road should only be regulated 
by the quantity of material necessary to form such 
•mpervious covering, and never by any reference to 
its ot0R power of carrying weight. 

The erroneous opinion so long acted upon, and so 
tenaciously adhered to, that by placing a largo quan- 
tity of stone under the roads, a remedy will be found 
for the sinking into wet clay, or other soft soils, or 
in ether words, that a read may l>e made sufficiently 
strong, artificially, to carry heavy carriajres, though 
the sub-soil be in a wet state, and by such nieans 
to avert the inconveniences of the natural soil re. 
ceiviag water from rain, or other causes, has pro- 
duced most of the defects of the roads of Gt. Britain. 
At one time 1 had formed the opinion that this 
practice was only a useless expense, but experi- 
ence has convinced me that it is likewise positively 
injurious. 

It M well hnown to every skilful and obsetwtnt 
road maker, that if strata of stone of various sizes 
be placed as a road, the largest stones will constantly 
work up by the shaking and pressure of the traffic, 
and that the only mide of keeping the stones of a 
road from motion, is to use materials of a uniform 
size from the bottom. In roads made npon brge 
stones as a foundation, the perpetual motion, or 
change of the position of the materiaU, keeps open 
tuany apertures through which the water passes. 
It has also been found, that roods placed upon a 



hard bottom wear away more quickly than those 
which are placed upon a soft soil. This has bees 
apparent upon roads where motives of economy, or 
other causes, have prevented the roads being lifted 
to the bottom at once ; the wear has always been 
found to diminish, as soon as it was possible to remove 
the hard foundation. It is a known fact that a road 
lasts much longer over a morass than when made over 
rock. The evidence produced before the Committee 
of the House of Commons showed the comparison on 
the road between Bristol and Bridgwater to be a« 
five to seven in favor of the wearing on the morasst' 
where the read is laid on the naked surface of the 
soil, against a part of the same road made over rocky 
groimd. 

The practice common in England, and tmiversal in 
Scotland, on the formation of a new road, is to dig a 
trench below the surface of the ground adjoining, and 
in this trench to deposite a quanthy of large stones ; 
after this a second quantity of stone, broken smaller, 
generally to about seven or eisht pounds weight; these 
previous beds of stone are called the bottoming of the 
road, and are of various thickness, according to the 
caprice of the maker, and generally in proportion to 
the sum of money placed at his disposal. On some new 
roads made in Scotland, in the summer of 1819, the 
thickness exceeded three feet. 

That which is properly called the road is then placed 
en the bottoming, by putting large quantities of broken 
stone or gravel, generally a foot or eighteen inches 
thick, at once upon it. 

Were the materials of which the road itselfiscom- 
posed properly selected, prepared, and laid, some of 
the inconveniences of this system might be avoided; 
but in the careless way in which this service is gene* 
rally performed, the road is as open as a sieve to 
receive water ; which penetrates through the whole 
mass, is received and retained in the trench, whence 
the road is liable to give way in all changes of loefflAer. 
A road formed en such principles has never enec- 
luaily answered the purpose which the road maker 
should constantly have in view, namely^ to make • 
secure, level fooring, over which carriages may paoo 
with safety, and equal expedition, at all searnms of 
the year. 

It it be admitted, as I beleive it is now very gene- 
rally, that in this kingdom an artficial road is only 
required to obviate the inconvenience of a very un- 
settled climate : and that water, with alternate trost 
and thaw, are the evils to be guarded against, it 
must be obvious that nothing can be more errometma 
than providing a reservoir for water under the rssd, 
and giving facility to the water to pass ikrwgk tka 
roadinto thts trench^ where it is acUd upon by frost 
to the destruction of the road. 

As no artificial road can ever be made so ^ed 
and so useful, as the natural soil in a dryotatSf it is 
only neccssaYy to procure and preserve this dry state 
of so much ground as is intended to be occupied by 
a road. 

The first operation in making a road sbonld be the 
reverse of digging a trench. The road should not 
be sunk Itelow, but rather raised above, the ordinary 
level of the adjacent ground ; care should at any rate 
be taken, that there be a sufficient fall to take off the 
water, so that it should always be some inches below 
the level of the ground upon which the road is intend- 
to be placed; this must be done, either by making 
drains to lower grounds, or if that be not practica. 
ble, from the nature.of the country, then the soil upon 
which the road is proposed to be laid, must be raised 
by addition, so as to be some inches above the level 
of the water. 

Having secured the soil from under water, the 
road maker is next to secure it from rain water, by 
a solid road, made of cleaOf dry stone, orfint, oo se^ 
lected, prepared, and laid, as to be perfectly impervu 
ous to water : and thio cannot be fjfecttd, aaJest tka 
grtateot care be taken, that no earthy elsy, chalk, or 
other matter,^ that hold or conduct watery bo mixod 
with the broken stone ; which roust be so prepared 
and laid, as to unite by its own angles into a firm* 
compact, impenetrable body. 

The thickness of such road is immaterial, as to its 
strength for carrying weight ; this object is already 
obtained, by providing a dry surface, over which tho 
road is to be placed as a covering, or roof, to preserva 
it in that state : experience having shown, that If ^** 
ter passes through a road, and fills the soil, the road, 
whatever may he its thiekneos, loses iu support, and 
goes to pieces. 

The preceding extracts will, Itmst, sslify thoie 
who do me the favor le read them, that isAsleser 
rooy be the result of the •• experiment" of oar Corpe- 
ration, the sysum of road msking introduced by Hr. 
Mc Adam shovld not be^aiected thereby* >L 
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WReTERHAN's MaCUIHE FOB £ 

Hemi'. — The annexed drawing representa 
'an end view of this labor saving machine; of 
its utility there cannot be a doubt. It has 
been in practical openttion for so 
past. We have seen rope-yarn made from 
it, and have no hesitation in saying that it is 
much superior to any we have ever seen 
produced by hand. spinning. To show the 
advantages it offers to those capitalists who 
will embrace an economical method of ma. 
' nufacturing rope, we cannot do better than 
insert' the annexed letter from the patentee. 

References — C, the comb plate; H, the 
top or pressure roller ; K, the flyer ; L, the 
spindle ; ntj the mangle wheel, which lifts the 
bobbin up and down ; n, the lifting plate j o, 
the frame that supports the lifting motion ; 
p, the pulley Ihat drives the spindle ; q, the 
driving pulleys ; r, the bobbin ; S S, boxes. 
— The process is begun at 8 3 ; is carried 
over the combs C, which cleanses and dresses 
the hemp, and lays the fibres in straight 
lines through the upper roller H, and under 
roller H, and afterwards through the rubber 
immeduueiy uadertbe roller H, as shown in 



the engraving, through the top of the spindle, 
where an aperture is made to receive it, and 
then through the flyer and round the bobbin. 
— [K«- M- M-] 

TuEha Editor of iheMwhanici'MagniiiM: 

Sir, — 1 take the liberty of laying before 

you an exact detail of what my machmes are 
ipable of performing in ten hours' work, 
r your immediate intormation, and for that 
' your numerous readers: 
Machinery to spin one Ion of rope-yarns 

per day — Four muchiiics called breii!kers, 

•2,000 ; 6 machines called finishers, 92,400 ; 
spinning frames of 16 threads, $1,600 ; 

three doubling framed, 8 100 ; total, (6,400. 
Manual labor per diiy — Two men to pre. 

paro the material, S2.30 ; ten boys or girls 

as tenders, 95.00 ; total, %lJtl). 

A shop 50 feet by 25 will be suflicient for 
s above machinery, placed ot the head of 
railroad, which will be the most ad' 

tageous, as the yams will be laid in the walk 
3 as hand-spun yarns. The rent of 
>om will vary according to situation, 

■lay, however, one dollar per day. 
A four-horse power, steam or water, will 



be suiScient. The price of this will alio 
vary according Ut silualion, whether steam 
or water ; however, say steam, which, inclu- 
ding fireman,oil, coals, &c, will, I presume, 
he five dollars. When watsr-power can b« 
had, it will be much chesper. The cost prica 
of such an engine, including mill gear, 4tc 
6ec. will be at high rale, 91,600. 

Sundry other articles — Straps, tia boxes, 
and other unforeseen expenses, say 9800. 

Total expenses — Machinery, 96,400; steam 
engine, 91,800; sundry expenses, 9800; 
total, 99,000, — which, at 6 per cent, per an. 
num, is equal to 9l.''>0 per day. 

Daily expenses — Hand labor, 97.60 ; rent, 
91.00; interest of 99,000, at per cent, per 
day, 91.50 ; oil for machinery, 25 cts. ; re. 
pairs, 75 cts. ; expenses of engine, 96.00; 
insurance on 910,000, at 3 per cent, per day, • 
91.00 : making the total coat of one ton 917. 

The above prices are rated according to 
New-York rales. In otber places the ex. 
penses will not be so great ; situation mskei 
all the difference. 1 do not pretend to know 
the true price of hand-spinning, aa none of 
the workmen will inform me; however, upon 
the lowest scale, there is 40 per cent, in fa. 
vor of machine.spinning on the above calcu. 
lation. Where water power and manual la- 
bor is cheap, yams ;nay be manufactured 
for something near half price. From all I 
have been able to learn, the waste in hand- 
Hpinning is from 8 to 10 per cent, which ad- 
ded to the price of hand-spinning makes a 
very considerable augmentation in the price 
of yams. In my plan 1 con warrant not 
more than 3 per cent. Imt. My machine 
will, I am aatisfied, bear a strict examina- 
tion. I am, sir, yours, truly, 

J. Westxrmak. 



Meghahical lNvjtsTio?(. — The writer of 
this, while on a visit to the penitentiary, near 
the city of Trenton, New-Jersey, a few days 
ago, witnessed the operation of a machine 
for punching holes in bars of iron, which 
worked with extraordinary effect. It la a 
simple machine, easily constructed, at very 
little expense, and capable of being meveo 
about wid used in any position. It waa em- 
ployed in punching the holes for the perpen- 
dicular bars which are inserted through the 
flat cross bars for the iron gratiDg to be used 
the windows and doors of the new State 
Penitentiary. We noticed that in the space 
ne minute and a quarter, seven holes 
i perforated through a bar half an inch 
thick, each hole being one and a quarter 
inches in diameter — the bar being perfectly 
cold at the lime. This effect is produced 
by (he application of a lever power, and two 
or three rapid blows with a sledge hammer. 
This is certainly an important discovery in 
this branch of mechanics, and is the inven- 
tion of some of the gentlemen engaged in 
trection of the new Penitentiary.-— [Em- 

Patent Radiator, or Globe Stovb. — A 
stove, with llie above name, has ^ccent^^ 
been invented by Mr. Walter Husr, of this 
city, one of which was in operation a abort 
time since at the Exchange. The main pait 
of the stove where the coal is deposited is 
of n globular fonn, and from its peculiar con. 
struction, produces a greater quantity of heal 
from a given identity of fuel than any other 
>ve now in use. Af^er repeated triala, tb« 
'enter informs ua that it requires a very 
small quaiilily of fuel in comparivOD wilk 
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many others now in use, and from what wc 
witnessed we arc disposed to entertain the 
same opinion. This article is well calcula- 
ted for halls, churches, counting rooms, &^c. ; 
and, when once proved, will no douht be ge- 
nerally sou(j^ht after. 

Nkw Saw. — A machine has recently 
been constructed by a Mr. Job White of 
Belfast, Maine, by which a saw, of the pro- 
per form is made to operate lengthwise of 
the log, cutting round it, and approaching 
the centre in a spiral direction, in such n 
manner as to cut the log into one continu- 
ous board. The board unwinds from the 
log, like the cloth from a weaver's beam. 

This invention will be of great value to 
carnage makers, who use bass-wood boards 
for pannels, as they may be cut from much 
smaller, or even hollow logs. — [Northern 
Farmer.] 

Babbnge on the Economy of Manufactures, 
[Coniiniied from page 649.J 

ON COMBINATIONS AMONGST MASTERS OR WORK. 
MBN, AGAINST RAOH OTMRR. 

270. There exist amongst the workmen of 
almost all classes, certain rules or laws which 
govern their actions towards each other, and 
towards their employers. But besides these 
general principles, there are frequently others 
peculiar to each factory, which have derived 
their origin, in many instances, from the mu- 
tual convenience of the parties engaged in them. 
Such rules are little known, except to those ac- 
tually pursuing the several trades ; and as it is 
of importance that their advantages and disad* 
vantages should be canvassed, we shall offer a 
few remarks upon some of them. 

271. The principles by which such laws 
should be tried are — 

First, That they conduce to the general be- 
nefit of the whole of the persons employed ; 
^ Secondly, That they prevent fraud ; 

Thirdly, That they interfere as little as pos- 
Bi ble w ith the free agency of each individual. 

273. It is usual in many workshops, that, on 
the first entranee of a new journeyman, he 
shall nay a small fine to the rest of the men. 
It is clearly unjust to insist upon this payment; 
and when it is spent in drinking, which is un- 
IbrtQiiately too often the case, it is injurious. 
Tlie reason assigned for the demand is that the 
new «omer will require some instruction in the 
habitJi of the shop, and in the places of the dif. 
lerent tools, and will thus waste the time of 
some of his companions until he is instructed. 
If this fine were added to a fund, managed by 
i le -workmen of the establishment, and divided 
at riven periods, or destined for their relief in 
8icK.ne8a, it would be less objectionable, since 
its tendency would be to check the too frequent 
change of the men from one shop to another. 
But it ouffht, at all events, not to be compulso- 
ry ; and the advantages to be derived from the 
rand to which the workman is invited to sub- 
aoribe ought to be his sole inducement. 

273. In many workshops, the workmen, al- 
though employed on totaUy diflerent parts of 
the objects manufactured, are yet dependent in 
some measure upon each other. Thus, a singh^ 
amith may be able to forge in one day w()rk 
enough to keep four or five turners employed 
during the next. If, from idleness or intempe- 
ranee, the smith neglects his work, and doe:« 
not furnish the usual supply, the turners (sup- 
posing them to be paid by the piece) will have 
their time partly unoccupied, and their gains 
consequently diminished. It is reasonable, in 
such cirrnmstanccs, that a fine should be le. 
Tied, in order to prevent their recurrence ; but 
it is desirable that the master should have con- 
curred with his workmen in establishing such 
a rule, and that it should be shown to each in- 
dividual previous to his engagement ; and it is 
verv desirable that such fine should not be spent 
in drinking. 

274. In some establishments it is customary 



for the master to give a small gratuity wlicnever 
any workman has exercised a remarkable de- 
gree of skill, or has economized the material 
employed. Thus, in splitting horn into layers 
for lanterns, one horn usually furnishes from 
five to eight layers; but if a workman split the 
horn into ten layers or more, he receives a pint 
of ale from the master. These premiums should 
not be too high, lest the material should be 
wast^ by the workman in unsuccessful at- 
tempts ; but such regulations, when judiciously 
made, are beneficial, as they tend to promote 
skill amongst the men, profit to the masters, 
and diminished cost to the consumers. 

275. In some few factories in which the men 
are paid by the piece, it is usual, when any por- 
tion of work delivered in by a workman is re- 
jected by the master on account of its being 
badly executed, to fine the delinquent. Such a 
practice tends to remedy one of the evils atten- 
dant upon that mode of payment, and greatly 
Hssists the master, since his own judgment is 
thus supported by competent and unprejudiced 
judges. 

270. Societies exist amongst some of tlie 
larger bodies of workmen, and there are also 
others formed by the masters engaged in the 
same branches of trade. These Imve different 
objects in view ; but it is very desirable that 
their effects should be well understood by the 
individuals who compose them; and that the 
advantages arising from them, which are cer- 
tainly great, should be separated as much as 
possible from the evils which they have unfor- 
tunntely too frequently introduced. Associa- 
tions of workmen and of masters may with ad- 
vantage agree upon rules to be observed by both 
parties, in the estimation of the proportionate 
value of various kinds oi work executed in their 
trade, in order that time may be saved, and dis- 
putes between them may be prevented. They 
may also be most usefully employed in acquir- 
ing accurate information of the number of per- 
sons working in the various departments of any 
manufacture, their rate of wages, the number 
of machines in use among them, and other sta- 
tistical details. Information of this nature is 
extremely valuable, both for the guidance of the 
parties who are themselves most interested, 
and also to enable them, on any application to 
government for assistance, or with a view to 
legislative enactments, to supply those details, 
without which the propriety of any proposed 
measure cannot be fitly decided upon. Such 
details may be colle^sted by men actually ^n- 
gaged in any branch of trade at a much smaller 
expense of time than by persons less acquaint- 
ed with and less interested in it. 

277. One of the most legitimate and most iin- 
portant objects of such associations as we have 
just mentioned is to agcree upon ready and cer- 
tain modes of measuring the quantity of work 
done by the workmen. For a long time a difTi- 
eulty upon this point existed in the lace trade, 
which was justly complained of by the men as 
a serious grievance ; but the introduction of the 
** rack" which counts the number of holes in 
the length of the piece, has entirely put an end 
to the most fertile cause of disputes. This was 
adverted to by the Committee of 1H12, and a 
hope expressed that the same contrivance 
would be applied to stocking frames. It would, 
indeed, be of great mutual advantage to the in- 
dustrious workman and to the master-manu- 
facturer in every trade, if the machines employ- 
ed in it could register the quantity of work done, 
in the same manner as a steam engine does the 
number of strokes it makes. The introduction 
of such contrivances gives a greater stimulus 
lo honest industry than can readily be imagined, 
and removes one of the sources of disagree- 
ment between parties whose real interests 
must always suffer by any estrangement be- 
tween them. 

278. The effects arising from combinations 
amongst the workmen are almost always inju- 
rious to the parties themselves. There are nu- 
merous instances in which the public suffer by 
'ncreased price at the moment, but are ultim'ite 
gainers from the permanent reduction which 



resM!t«; whilst, on the other hand, the improve- 
ments which are often made in machinery, in 
consequence of " a strike" amongst the work- 
men, most frequently do an injury of greater or 
less duration to that particular class iviiich gave 
rise to them. As the injury to the men and 
to their families is almost always greater than 
that which affects their employers, it is of the 
utmost importance to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the former class that sound views 
should be entertained by them upon this ques- 
tion. For this purpose a few illustrations of 
the principle which is here maintained will pro- 
bably have greater weight than any reasoning 
of a more general nature, though drawn from 
admitted principles of political economy . Such 
instances will, moreover, present the additional 
advantage of appealing to facts known to many 
individuals of those classes for whose benefit 
these reflections are intended. 

'279. There is a process in the manufacture 
of gun barrels, for making what, in the lan- 
guage of the trade, are called skelps. The skelp 
is a piece or bar of iron, about three feet long, 
and four inches wide, but thicker and broader 
at one end tlian at the other ; and the barrel of 
a musket is formed by forging out such pieces 
to the proper dimensions, and then folding or 
bending tliem round into a cylindrical form, 
until the edges overlap, so that they can be 
welded together. 

About twenty years ago, the workmen, em- 
ployed at a very extensive factory in forging 
those skelps out of bar iron, " struck" for an 
advance of wages, and as their demands were 
very exorbitant, they were not immediately 
complied with. In the mean time, the superin- 
tend ant of the establishment directed his atten- 
tion to the subject ; and it occurred to him, that 
if the circumference of the rollers between 
which the bar iron was rolled were to be made 
equal to the length of a skelp, or of a musket 
barrel, and if also the grooves in which the iron 
was compressed, instead of being equally deep 
and wide, were cut gradually deeper and wider 
from a point in the rollers until it returned to 
the same point, then the bar iron passing be- 
tween such rollers, instead of being uniform in 
width and thickness, would have the form of a 
skelp. On making the trial, it was found to 
succeed perfectly ; a great reduction of human 
labor was effected by the proeess, and the work- 
men who had acquired peculiar skill in forming 
it ceased to derive any advantage from their 
dexterity. 

280. It is somewhat singular that another 
and a still more remarkable instance of the ef- 
fect of combination amongst workmen should 
have ocr'urred but a few years since in the very 
same trade. The process of welding the skrips, 
so as to convert them into gun barrels, required 
much skill; and after the terminati6n of the 
war, the'demand for muskets having greatly di- 
minished, the number of persons employed in 
that line was very much reduced. This cir- 
cumstance rendered combination more easy ; 
and upon one occ:uiion, when a contract had 
been entered into for a considerable supply to 
be delivered on a fixed day, the men all stnick 
for such an advance of' wages as would have 
caused the completion of the contract to be at- 
tended with a very heavy loss. In this diffi- 
cult v, tlie contractors resorted to a mode of 
weliling the gim barrel, according to a plan for 
which a patent had been taken out by them 
some years before this event. It had not then 
sureeeded so well as to come into general use, 
in consequence of the cheapness of the usual 
mode of welding by hand labor, combined with 
.^onie other difficulties with which the patentee 
had had to contend. But the stimulus producc^d 
J>y the combination of the workmen for this ad- 
vance of wages induced him to make new tri- 
als, and he was enabled to introduce such a fa- 
?.ility in welding gun barrels by rollers, and 
Hurh perfection in the work itself, that, in all 
probability, v^ry few will in future be welded 
by hfind labor. The process consisted in turn- 
ing a bar of iron, about a foot long, into the form 
of a cylinder, with the edges a little overlapping^ 
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It was then placed in a furnace, raised to a 
welding heat, and taken out, when a triblet, or 
cylinder of iron, being placed in it, it waa pass- 
ed quickly through a pair of rollers . The effect 
of this was that the welding was performed at 
a single heating, and the remainder of the elon- 
gation necessary for bringing it to the lenjrth of 
the musket barrel was performed in a similar 
manner, but at a lower temperature. The 
workmen who had combined were of course no 
longer wanted ; and instead of benefitting them- 
selves by their combination, they were reduced 
permanently, by this improvement in the art, 
to a considerably lower rate of wages : for as 
the process to which they had been habituated 
required peculiar skill and considerable experi- 
ence, they had hitherto been in the habit oi 
earning much higher wages than other ^vork- 
men of their class. On the other hand, the new 
method of welding was far less injurious to the 
texture of the iron, which was now exposed 
only once, instead of three or four times, to the 
welding heat : so that the public derived advan- 
tage from the superiority, as well as from the 
economy of the process. Another advantage 
has also arisen from its introduction : for the 
new process is now applied to the manufacture 
of iron tubes, whicli can thus be made at a price 
which renders their employment very general. 
Thev are now to be found in the shopn of all 
our larger ironmongers, in various lengths, and 
of different diameters, with screws cut at each 
end ; and are in constant use for the convey, 
ance of gas for lighting, or of water for warm, 
ing, our houses. 

281*^ Similar examples must have presented 
themselves to those who are familiar with the 
details of our manufactories, but these are suf. 
Hcient to illustrate one of the results of combi- 
nations. It would not, however, be fair to push 
the conclusion deduced from these instances to 
its extreme limit. Although it is very apparent 
that, in the two cases which have been stated, 
the effects of combination were permanently 
injurious to the workman, by almost immediate, 
ly placing him in a lower class (with respect to 
his wages) than he occupied before, yet they 
do not prove that aU such combinations have 
this effect. It is quite evident that they have 
all this tendency ; it is also certain that consid- 
erable stimulus must be applied' to induce a 
man to contrive a new and expensive process ; 
and that in both these cases, unless the fear of 
pecuniary loss liad acted powerfully, tlie im- 
provement would not have been maile. If, 
therefore, the workmen had in either case com- 
bined for only a small advance of wages, they 
woul I in all probability have been successful, 
and the public would have been dejarived for 
many years of the inventions to which these 
combinations gave rise. It must, however, be 
observed, that the same skill which enabled 
them to obtain, after long practice, higher 
wages than the rest of their class, would pre- 
vent many of them from being permanently 
thrown back into the class of ordinary work- 
men. Their diminished wages will continue 
only imtil they have acquired, by practice, a 
facility of execution in some other of the more 
difficult operations : but a diminution of wages, 
even for a year or two, is still a very serious 
inconvenience to any person who lives by his 
daily exertion. The consequence of combina- 
tion has then, in these instances, been to the 
workmen who combined— reduction of wages ; 
to the public — ^reduction of price ; and, to tli^ 
manufacturer — ^increased sale of his commodi- 
ty, resulting from that reduction 

282. It is, however, important to consider the 
effects of combination in another and less obvi- 
ous point of view. The fear of combination 
amongst the men whom he empbys will Vave 
a tendency to induce the manufacturer to con- 
ceal from his workmen t^ie extent of the orders 
he may at any timejhave in hand ; and, conse- 
quently, they will always be less acquainted 
with the extent of the demand for their labo 
than they otherwise might. This is injurious 
to their interests : for instead of foreseeing, by 
the gradual falling off in the orders, the ap- 



proach of a time when they must be unemploy- 
ed, and preparing accordingly, they are Hable to 
much more sudden changes thau those to which 
they would otherwise be subject. 

In the evidence given by Mr. Galloway, the 
engineer, he remarks that, " When employers 
arc competout to show their men that thoir bu. 
siness is steady and certain, and when men 
find that they are likely to have permanent em- 
ployment, they have always better habits and 
more settled notions ; which will make them 
better men and better workmen, and will pro- 
duce great benefits to all who are interested in 
their employment." 

283. As the manufacturer, when he makes a 
contract, has no security that a combination 
may not arise amongst the vuuirkmen, which 
may render that contract a loss instead of a be. 
neht, besides taking precautions to prevent them 
from becoming acquainted with it, he must aUo 
add to the price at which he could otherwise 
sell tlie article, some small increase, to cover 
the risk of such an occurrence. If an estab. 
lishment consist of several branches, which can 
only be carried on jointly, — as, for instance, of 
iron mines, blast furnaces, or a colliery, in 
which there are distinct classes of workmen, — 
it becomes necessary to keep on hand a larger 
stock of materials than would be required, if it 
were certain that no combinations would arise. 
Suppose, for instance, the colliers were to 
" strike" for an advance of wages : unless there 
Wf re a stock of coal above ground, the furnaces 
must be stopped, and the miners also would be 
thrown out of employ. Now, the cost of keep- 
ing a stock of iron ore, or of coals, above, 
ground, is just the same as that of keeping in a 
drawer, unemployed, its value in money, (ex. 
rept, indeed, that the coal suffers a small dete- 
rioration by exposure to the elements.) The 
interest of this sum must, therefore, be consid. 
ered as the price of an insurance against the 
risk of combination amongst the workmen; 
and it must, so far as it goes, increase the price 
of the manufactured article, and cnsequenlly 
limit the dcmiuid which would otherwise exist 
for it. But every circumstance which tends to 
limit the demand is injurious to the workmen ; 
because the wider the demand, the less is it ex- 
posed to fluctuation. l*he effect to which we 
have alluded is by no means a theoretical con. 
elusion : the proprietors of one establishment 
in the trade which has been mentioned think it 
expedient always to keep above-ground a sup- 
ply of coal for six months, which is, in that in- 
stance, eaual in value to about jC10,000. 

284. That combinations amongst workmen 
are productive of serious inconveniences to 
themselves, is admitted by all parlies ; and it in 
equally true, that, in many cases, a sue^sessful 
result does not leave them in as favorable a po- 
sition as they were previous to the " strike." 
The little capital they possessed, which ousht to 
have been hoarded with care for days of iUness 
or distress, is exhausted ; and frequently, in or- 
der to gratify a pride, at the existence of which 
we cannot but rejoice, even whilst we regret its 
misdirected energy, tliey will undergo the seve- 
rest privations rather than return to work at 
their frrmer wages. With many of the work- 
man, unfortunately, during such periods, habits 
of idleness are formed which it is difficult to 
eradicate ; and, in all those engaged in such oc- 
currences, the kinder feelinirs of the heart are 
chilled, and passions are called into action in- 
jurious to the happiness of the individual, and 
destructive of those st^iUiments of confidence 
which it is equally the interests of the master, 
manufacturer and of lus workman to maintain. 
If any of the trade refuse to join in the '* strike," 
the majority too frequently forget, in the excite- 
ment of their feelings, the dicbit^s of justice, 
and endeavor to exert a species of tyranny, 
which can never be permitted to exist in a fr«'e 
country. In conceding, tlierefore, to the work- 
ing classes, that tliey have a right, if they con- 
sider it expe<lient, to conibiiie for the purpose of 
procuring tiigher wages (provided always, that 
they have completed all their existing con- 
tracts,) it ought ever to be kept before their at- 



tention, that the. same freedom which they claim 
for themselves they must allow to others, who 
may have different views of the advantages of 
combination : and whilst every eflbrt which 
reason and kindness can dictate should be made 
to show them the true consequences which will 
result from their conduct, the strong arm of the 
law, backed, as in such cases it ever will be, 
by public opinion, should be instantly and un- 
hesitatingly applied, to prevent the in from vio- 
lating the liberty of a portion of their own, or 
of any other class of society. 

285. Amongst the evils which ultimately fall 
heavy on the working classes themselves, 
when, through mistaken views, they attempt 
to interfere with their employers, in tlie mode 
of carrying on their business, may be men- 
tioned the removal of factories to other sitaa. 
tions, where the proprietors may be free from 
the improper control of their men. The remo- 
val which took place in consequence of the com- 
binations in Nottinghamshire, of a considerable 
number of lace frames, to the western countiee, 

^las already been mentioned. Other instances 
have occurred, where the injury has been still 
greater, by the removal of a portion of the skill 
and ctipiuil of the country to a foreign land. 
Such was the case at Glasgow, as stat^ in the 
fiflh Report, respecting artizans und machine- 
ry. One of the partners in an extensive cotton 
factory, disgusted by the unprincipled conduct 
of the workmen, removed to the state of New- 
York, where he re-establislied his maclunery, 
and thus afforded, to rivals already formidable to 
our trade, at once a pattern of our be«t machi- 
nery, and an example of the most economical 
moae« of employing it. 

286. One of the remedies employed by the 
masters against the occurrence of combinations 
is to make engagements for long periods with 
the men, and to arrange them in such a manner 
that they shall not all terminate together. This 
has Im^u done in souie cases at Shefltcid, and 
also in other places. 

287. A system of paying the wages of work- 
men in articles which they consume has been 
introduced into some of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which has been called the ^' truck 9ystem.** 
As in many instances it has almost the eflect 
of a combination of the masters against Uie 
men, it is a lit subject for discussion m the pre- 
sent chapter. It should, however, be separated 
from another system o{ a very different tenden- 
cy, which will be first described. 

The principal necessaries for the support of 
a workman and his family are few in number, 
and are usually purchased by him in small 
quantities weellly. Upon such quantities, sold 
by the retail dealer, a large proAt is generally 
made; and if the article is one whose quahty, 
like that of tea, is not readily estimated, then a 
great additional profit is made by the retail deal- 
er selling an inferior article. 

In suchcircumstaiieeS) where the number of 
workmen living on the same spot is large, it 
may be thought desirable that they should unite 
together, and have an agent, to purchase whole- 
sale such articles as tea, sugar, bacon, &c. in 
mo8t demand, and to retail them out at prices 
which will just repay their wholesale cost, and 
the expense of the agent they employ. If this 
be wholly managed by a committee of work- 
men, aided perhaps by advice of the master, and 
if the agent is paid in such a manner as to be 
interested in procuring good and reasonable ar- 
ticles, it may be a benefit to the workmen ; and 
if the plan succeed in reducing the cost of arti* 
cles of necessity to the men, it .'s clearly the in* 
terest of the mas^ter to encourage it. The mai- 
ler may indeed be enabled to afford them facil. 
ities in making their wholesale imrchases ; but 
he ought never to be in such a position as to 
have the least interest in the profit made by the 
articles sold. The men, on the other hand, 
who subscribe to set up the shop, ought not, in 
the slightest degree, to be compelled to make 
their ptirchases at it : the goodness and cheap. 
;ness of the article ought to be their sole in* 
ducements. 

It nmy perhaps be objected, that this plan » 
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okity employing a portion of the capital belong- 
iDg to the worknien in a retail trade ; and that, 
without it, eompetition amongst small shop- 
keepers will reduce the articles to nearly the 
same price. Perhaps there would be less rea<» 
son to have recourse to it, if the objects of Con- 
sumption required no verification ; but combi- 
ning what has been stated on that subject in 
the preceding pages of this work, on price, with 
the present argument, the plan seems liable to 
no serious objections. 

288. The truck syatem is quite different in its 
effects. The master-manufacturer keeps a re- 
tail shop for articles in demand by his men, and 
either pays their wages in goods, or compels 
them by direct agreement, or incidentally by 
unfair means, to expend the whole or a certain 
part of their wa^es at his shop. If the manu- 
nicturer kept this shop merely for the purpose 
of securing good articles at fiiir prices to his 
workmen, and if he offered no inducement to 
them to purchase at his shop, except the supe- 
rior cheapness of his articles, it would certainly 
be advantageous to the men. But, unfortu- 
nately, this is not always the ease; and the 
temptation to the master, in times of deprt^s- 
sion, to reduce in eflect the wages which he 
pays, (by increasingr the price of articles at his 
shop,) without altenng the nominal rate of pay- 
ment, is frequently too great to be withstood. 
If the object be solely to procure for his work- 
men better articles, it would be more effectually 
accomplished by supplying a small capital, at a 
moderate rate of interest, and allowing the de- 
tails of the shop to be conducted by a commit- 
tee of workmen, in conjunction with his own 
agent, and allowing the books of the shop to be 
audited monthly by the men. 

289. Wherever the workmen are paid in 
goods, or are compelled to purchase at the mas- 
ter*8 shop, the evils are very great ; much in- 

justice is done to the men, and much misery re- nessej in operation in a field of grain during 
suits from it. Whatever may have been the the late harvest in the neighborhood of this 
intentions of the master in such a case "* '' " ' ' . - •. 

eflect 18 to deceive the workman 
amount he receives in exchange for his labor 
Now, the principles on which the happiness of 
that class oi society depends are sufficiently dif- 



mother is compelled to sacrifice her depreciated 
ffoods in exchange for the last receptacle of her 
aeparted offspring. The subjoined evidence 
from the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Frame-Work Knitters' Peti- 
tions, shows that these are not exaggerated 
statements : 

'' It has been so common in our town to pay 
goods instead of money, that a number of my 
neij^hbors have been oblieed to pay articlvs for 
articles, to pay sugar for drugs out of the drug- 
gist's shop ; and others have been obliged to 
pay sugar for drapery g^oods, and such things, 
and exchange in tnat way numbers of times. I 
was credibly informed that one person paid half 
a pound of ten-pcnny sugar and a penny to have 
a tooth drawn ; and there is a credible neighbor 
of mine told me, that he had heard that the sex- 
ton had been paid for digging agrave with sugar 
and tea ; and before I came oflfT knowing I had 
to give evidence upon these things, I asked this 
friend to inquire of the sexton whether this was 
a fact : the sexton hesitated for a Uttle time, on 
account of bringinv into discredit the person 
who paid these ffoods ; however, he said %t last, 
*I have received these articles repeatedly — ^1 
know these things have been paid to a great 
extent in this way.' " 

Machine foe cuttimo Geain. — [The Union, 
a paper published at Lexington, Vir., gives the 
subjoined account of an * important invention.' 
We should like to have further particulars from 
Mr. McGormick — the price, &c.— and, if con- 
venient, a drawing.] 

We have omitted until now to furnish our 
agricultunil friends with an account of a ma- 
chine for cutting grain, invented by one of 
our ingenious and respectable county-men, 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, and which we wit- 



le, the real I place. A large crowd of citizens were present 
as to the >^t the trial of it, and although the machine (it 



ficult to be thoroughly understood, even by 
those who are blessed with far better opportu- 
nities of investigating them: and the impor- 
tance of being acquainted with those which re- 
late to themselves, is of more vital conseouence 
to the workman than to many other classes. 
It 19 therefore highly desirable to assist tliem in 
comprehending Uiose principles, by rendering 
all the relations in which they stand to eacn 
other, and to their employers, as simple as 
possible. Workmen should be paid entirely in 
money ; their work should be measured by 
some unbiassed, some unerring piece of me. 
chanism ; the time during which they are em- 
ployed should be definite, and punctually ad- 
hered to. The payments they make to their 
benefit societies should be fixed on such just 
principles as not to require extraordinary con. 
tributions. In short, the object of all who wish 
to promote their happiness, should be to g^ve 
them, in the simplest form, the means of know- 
ing before-hand the sum they are likely to ac- 
quire by their labor, and the money they wiK 
be obligf^ to expend for their support: thus 
putting before them, in the clearest light, the 
certain result of persevering industry. 

230. The cruelty which is inflicted on the 
workman, by the payment of his wages in 
goods, is oflten vcnr severe. The little pur- 
chases necessary for the comfort of his wife 
and children, perhaps the medicines he occa- 
sionally requires for them in illness, must all be 
made through the medium of barter, and he is 
oblig'^ to waste his time in arniiiging an ex- 
change*, in which the goods which he has been 
compelled to accept for his labor are invariably 
taken at a lower price than that at which his 
noa^trr charged them to him. The father of the 
family, perhaps, writhing under the agonies of 
the tootn-nchc, is obliged to make his hasty bar- 
gain with the village surgeon, ere he will re- 
move the cause of his pain ; or the disconsolate 



being the first) was not as perfectly made as the 
plan is susceptible of, yet we believe it gave gen- 
eral satisfiictton. We have been furnished with 
some certificates from several of our intelligent 
farmers, which we have appended to the follow, 
ing description of the uivention. 

This machine is so constructed as to leave a 
long or a short stubble, to operate alike well on 
tall or short grain. It is drawn by one horse 
walking by the side of the grain in shafts— just 
belund is a wheel about 2 feet 3 inches in dia- 
meter, which runs on the ground, by which the 
machinery is operated — ^having a cog-wheel with 
40 cogs screwed to it. There is a small wheel 
(with cogs) working in that, havins another 
on the same shatl with 28, which works anoth- 
er small one, turning a small crank, behind the 
wheel, and from this crank the knife receives a 
vibratory motion. It is abont 4| feet louff, with 
an edge somewhat like that of a sickle (having 
teeth,) straight and projecting into the grain at 
right angles to the horse. Behind the knife is 
an apron 5 or]6 feet long, of thin plank : and 
this Irauie connects with and is made fast to 
the firajne which supports the main wheel — 
having a slide, or small wheel, under it, to 
support it, say about 5 feet from the main 
wheel. Along side the apron, by the point of 
the knife, and extending some distance before! 
the knife, is raised a partition of clotli for thej 
purpose of dividing and keeping separate the 
cut grain from that which is left stand mg. Then 
ts a reel, as it is termed, which is about 6 or 7| 
feet in diameter, and the same len^h of the knife. I 
This is made by finuning arms in each end of; 
a shaft, say 8, the points of which are joined to. | 
<re.ther by pieces, called ribs, parallel to the; 
shafts. The reel is revolved as the machine ad-j 
vances, by a band from the main wheel to one , 
on its shaft, the object of which is to draw the 
<;rain back to the knife, which will be done 
whether straight or tangled, upright or lean-! 
ing, unless below an anine of 45 de^., and to | 
throw it on the apron. When a sufiScient a uan« | 
tity shall have been collected for a sheaf, the' 



hand who attends it draws it off the apron with 
a rake. The grain is prevented firom slipping 
with the edge of the knife by pieces of wire pro- 
jecting before it within 1 *or 2 inches of each 
other. 

I certify that, having used one of Mr. Mc- 
Cormick's Reaping Machines on my farm, I can 
assert that the Machine performs well on level 
and on steep land which is smooth, and that it 
will cut one acre per hour. 

Arch'd. Walkbr. 

July 18, 1893. 

I certify that Mr. Cyrus McCormick's Reap. 
ing Machine, with a horse, was employed by 
me in the late harvest, and though I did not 
work it much, I was satisfied with its work. I 
tried it for an hour, and calculated what it would 
do for a day, and found that it would cut in a 
day about 12 acres. I done so more than once. 
The present year was unfavorable for the trial, 
as the wheat was lodged in the field. I was so 
satisfied that I bought one. This preparation 
was necessary : the ground must be cleans- 
free from stumps and Targe stones. 

Jambs McDowbll. 

July 18, 1833. 

I have seen Mr. Cyrus H. MeCormick's Grain- 
cutting Machine in operation for two seasons 
— ^it cut for me this season. I think it will per- 
form well, where the ground is clear of locks 
and stumps ; and will be a great saving of hand 
hibor, ana can be so constructed as to cut much 
wider than at present, and I think it well worth 
the attention of the public. J think it will cut 
about twelve acres per day, by being well at- 
tended. John Wbir. 

A Wycu Elm, in Sir Wm. Baggott*s Park, 
in the county of StafiTordshire, as Sir Henry 
Capell told me, employed two men five days to 
fell it. It lay forty yards in lenffth, the stool 
was five yards two feet across, fourteen loads 
of wood brake in the fisill, forty-eight loads in 
the top, eighty pair of naves were made of it, 
besides eight thousand six hundred and sixty 
feet of boards and planks. It cost XIO 17s. in 
sawing, and the whole was conceived to weigh 
ninety .nine tons. It was felled in 1674.^ Hor- 
ticultural Register.] 



« Canada Cotton. — ^In the New.England Far- 
mer, No. 17, vol. 10, page 131, it is nieutioned 
in an article under the above head, that the lads 
of Dr. Stewart Chisholm, of Glengary, in Upper 
Canada, bad spun a large quantity of this Wild 
Cotton, and had it woven iuto cloth. The dis- 
covery of the capability of this article being 
converted into cloth is attributed to the above 
lads, and it is very probable that tliey had not 
known of (he experiment being made before. 
But I find, by reference to the Dfmiestie Ency- 
clopcedia, article Swallow Wort, and Milkweed, 
(other names for the plant,) that the American 
Editor of tliat work. Dr. Mease, mentions, on 
the .authority of Dr. Guthrie, (Manchester 
Memoirs, vol. 50 ihat " the plant is cultivated 
extensively in Germany, and that stuffs have 
been made of it which vied in lustre witli the 
animal silk.*' 

The botanical name of the plant is AtcUfioM 
Syriaca, It abounds througbout N. America, 
but especially in New-York, and further north, 
near nyers and streams ; and I have often won- 
dered that it has not been applied for the pur- 
pose of filling bed-spreads, as a substitute for 
the expensive article, eider-down, for which it 
would answer admirably ; probably it might 
require quilting. This might be ascertained by 
experiment : the ingenuity of our women would 
doubtless find out the best way of using it. 

I should suppose that the addition of some 
cotton to the silk of the plant would facilitate 
the spinning of it iuto thread. — [New-England 
Fanner.] 

fiuperior Compogilion for IWr*, Extract of 
a letter from the lion. J. K. Guernsey, of 
Pittsford, to Wm. Prince and Sons. [From 
the New-York Farmer. 

Rbcipe.— ^One part, say one quart, com- 
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mon tar. Two parts, say two quarts, chalk 
finely pulverized, and sif\cd. Put tiie tar into 
an iron kettle ; heat it, and whilst hot, stir in 
the chalk. Care sliould be taken not to boil 
it too much, cither when first made or when 
ushig it, as that will make it too hard and 
brittle. Should it by accident become so, 
add tar, till sufficiently soil. When to be 
used, heat it over either an earthen or iron 
portable furnace, or fire made on the ground 
on or near the place where wanted, so as to 
boil, or to be sufficiently sod, which a little 
experience will show, and apply, it with a 
small wooden or iron spatula, covering the 
wood entirely with a thin coat, and leaving 
no place for the water to get under the com- 
position. U will remain on for years, but may 
be taken off whenever the bark shall have 
grown over the wood. It will be found upon 
examination that there is no dead wood under 
it. Any one who delights in seeing fine 
healthy trees, afler having once fairly tried 
the experiment, will never abandon its use. 
It is particularly valuable for covering the 
stumps when old trees are headed down. 
This composition was invented, and an ac- 
count of it published, by some gentleman, 
either of England or of Scotland, I think Sir 
Arthur St. Ulair, soon after Forsyth first pub- 
lished the account of his composition for heal- 
ing wounds in firuit trees, which is very 
troublesome to make, and still more so to use. 
It is, probably, known to many horticulturists, 
but ought to be known to all who cultivate 
firuit trees ; and if you thhik the publication 
of these remarks will be useful, they are at 
your service. 
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LFTERARY NOTICES. 
North Ambiiican Rsview, No. LXXXI. Bom^ 
Charlbk Bowen. — The opening article of this 
Bvmber is devoted — ^unworthily certainly as to the 
individual traveller, if not as to the whole tribe — to 
exposing the errors, absurdities and misrepresenta. 
tioos of the Rev. Ua^e FiHUft book. It is not one 
that called for such grave interposition as that of 
our oldsst Quarterly. As, however, the thing was 
to be dene, we are well pleased to see it done so 
effectually. We have little taste, we confess, for 
this perpetual harping on the calumnies of British 
travellers, and agree very much with the opinion 
expressed by a correspondont in our paper, that 
these very calumnies derive their chief venom and 
effect from the sensibility evinced on our part. The 
following observations however, referring to the 
popular effervescence now going on in England, and 
to the influence— in favor of the greater happiness of 
the greaternurober— of American mind, as illustrated 
in American institutions, are of deeper reach thun 
any thing connected with all the Fidlers that ever 
travelled : 

It-will hardly be disputed by intelligent observers 
at a distance, however some of the immediate actors 
may still disguise the fact from themselves, that this 
struggle is at bottom a war between American and 
British principles of government, — between Repre- 
sentativc Democracy, with its equality of persona! 
rights, its universal suffrage and its elective magis- 
trmcies on the one hand, and the British Constitution 
with its privileged orders, and established church, 
its packed House of Commons, and its hereditary 
King and House of Lords on the other. We say not 
et present whether the American principles arc better 
or worse in themselves than the Briti0h,nor whether 
it is or is not expedient to attempt to introduce them 
into England ; we only affirm, that these American 
an J British principles are respectively the real watch 
words of the two contending parties ; and that, if 
he reformers ultimately oinain complete, success, 



the British Constitution will go down, and the banner 
of pure representative democracy wave in triumph 
on the towers of Westminster Hall. It is need, 
less to enlarge on this view of the subject, which 
we have already set forth very fully in two pre- 
eedittg anicles, the general strain of which had 
the fortune to meet the aesent oi the most intelli. 
gent members of both the political parties in Eng. 
land. The present struggle in the mother country 
considered under this point of the view, is, there- 
fore, a warfare betwen the American and English 
minds ; or rather between the. English mind as ex- 
panded, developed, invigorated, reinforced by ex. 
ercising itself in untrammelled freedom for more 
than two centuries in the boundless field of action 
presented by the New World, and the same mind 
as modified by being to a certain extent * cabined, 
cribbed, confined, bound in,' to the narrower sphere 
of the little old fost-anchored isle and rhe British 
Constitution. This struggle, so considered, is the 
third in which the same antagonist forces have ap. 
peared in hostile array, 'contending with each other 
for the ascendancy on different nclds, and in dif- 
ferent forms ; but thus far always with the same 
success. In the first, which was the Waroflnde- 
pendence, the American mir»d disputed with the 
British, by physical force, for the possession of its 
own territory, — in fact, for its existence ; for with 
the loss of its scene of action, the spirit itself must 
have soon become extinct. In the second, which 
was the War of 1812, the battle-field was the ocean; 
and now the struggle, assuming for the present the 
form of a merely political and moral controversy )ias 
been carried home to the head.quartersof the er^^my. 
The comparative strength of the two antagonist for 
ces was pretty well tested in the two former trials, 
and the opinion on that head, to which their resuUs 
would naturally lead, is not, from present appearan. 
ces. very likely to he contradicted by that of the 
pending one. The American mind appears to have 
already achieved an entire victory over that of Eng- 
land, even on English ground. The whole British 
community, — the living, thinking, feeling, moving, 
acting xiass, denominated the Public is thoroughly 
penetrated^ imbued, faturntedt — if we msy use the 
expression,-^with American principles. They have 
already swept down the Test and Corporation acts'; 
— the restraints on the Catholics ; — the Chinese mo. 
nopoly, and above all, the old constitution of the 
House of Commons. 
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They are now fast undermining the Bank ; — the na- 
tional debt ; — the Church ;— the Peerage and the 
Throne. They already carry all before them in the 
House of Commons, the real seat of the Govern, 
ment, — occupy the miniaterial benches, and thence 
issue their decrees in the name of the king. The 
great modern engine for maintaining political influ- 
ence, which has been well described as a Fourth Et. 
tatCf more important and powerful than the other 
three put together, — the Press, — is almost wholly 
with them. The adversary still presents a feeble 
show of resistance in the House of Lords, and a 
few journals hang out here and there the grand hail- 
ing signs of distress. It is even rumored that the 
conqueror of Waterloo is buckling on his rusty ar- 
mor, and dreaming of a new career of domestic 
conquest. But what can a few gouty old gentlemen 
effect, against the almost unanimous will of the peo- 
pie 7 Even Welli^igton, though backed by the re. 
doutable Christopher North, — and no one can esti. 
mate the talent and efficiency of either of these 
champions of legitimacy more highly than wo do, — 
would find himself as powerless, in such a contest, 
as the renowned Knight of La Manchaand hissqnire 
in their encounter with the windmills. Mr. Fidler 
may call it infatuation : — possibly it is so : — but 
whether for good or for evil, the decree has gone 
forih audit must be executed. 

The paper that next attracted our attention is a 
capital one on the Homeric poema — written with 
taste and much acbolar.like research — ^in the course 
of which Coleridge's Introduction to the Classics is 
liberally praised and quoted. We are sure all read- 
ers will unite in admiring the annexed extract from 
that work : 

^lam not one who has grown old in literary re- 
tirement, devoted to elassical studies with an excln. 
siveness which might lead to an overweening estimate 
of these two neblc languages, (the Gieek and Litin.) 
Pew, I will not say evil, were the days allowed to 
me for soch pursuits ; and I was constrained, still 
young and an unripe scholar, to forego them for the 
dotiea of an active aad laborioua profeetioD. They 



are now amusements only, however delightful and 
improving. Far am I from assuming to understand 
all their riches, all their beauty, or alt their power ; 
yet I can profoundly feel their immeaaurable sopert. 
ority to all we call modem ; and I would fiun think 
that tbere are many, even amoi\g. my rQadera, who 
can now, or will hereafter, sympathize with the ex. 
pression ef my ardent admiration. 

* Greek, — the shrine ef the genius ef the old 
world ; as universal as our race, as individual as our- 
selves; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, 
with the complication and distinctness of nature her- 
self; to which nothing was vulgar, from which noth- 
ing was excluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking te the mind like EitgUsh ; with words like 
pictures, with words like th« gossamer film of the 
summer ; at once the variety and pieturesqueiieee of 
Homer, the gloom and intensity of .Ssehylus ; nol 
compressed to the closest by Thucydidea, not feth- 
onied to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all 
its thunders, nor lit up with all ita ardors, even un. 
der the Promethean touch of Demosthenes ! And 
Latin, — , th« voice of empire and of war, of law 
and of the state ; .nferlor to its half-parent and rival 
in the embodying of passion and in the distinguishing 
of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measur- 
ed march of history, and superior tb it in the indig- 
nant declamation of moral iatire ; stamped with the 
mark of an imperial and dspotising republic ; rigid 
in its construction, parsimonious in its sy oonymoe ; 
reluctantly yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, 
although opening glimpses ef Greek-like splendor 
in the occasional inspirations of I^cretius ; proved, 
indeed, to the atterineel bf Cicero, and by km 
found wanting; yet majestic in iu barreneae, im- 
pressive in its conciseness; the true language of 
History, instinct with the spirit of nations, and not 
with the passions of individuals ; breathing the max- 
tins of the world,- and not the tenets of the schools ; 
one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether touch, 
ed by the stem and haughty Sallnst, by the open and 
discursive Livy, or by the reserved and thoughtlnl 
Tacitus. 

* These inestimable advantages, which no modem 
skill can wholly counterpoise, are known and felt by 
the schoUr alone. He has not foiled, in the sweet 
and silent studies of his youth, to drink deep at those 
sacred fountains of all that is just and beautiful in 
human language. The thoughts and the words of 
the master-spirits of Greece and Rome are insepara. 
bly blended in his memory ; a sense of their naarvel. 
lous harmonies, their exquisite fitness, their consnm- 
mate poliah, has sunken forever in his heart, and 
thence throws out light and fragrancy upon the gloom 
and the annoyances of his maturer years. No avo- 
caiiona of profeasional labor will make him abandon 
their wholesome study ; in the midst of a thousand 
cares he will find an hour to recur to his boyish lea. 
sons, to re-peruse them in thepleasnrenble conscioue. 
ness of old associations, and in the cleeroeas of 
manly judgment, and to apply them to himeelf and. 
to the world with superior profit. The more ex- 
tended his sphere of learning in the literature of 
modem Europe, the more deeply, though the more 
wisely, will he reverence that of classical antiquity ; 
and in declining age, he will retire, as it were, with- 
in a circle of his school-fellow friends, and end hie 
studies, as he began them, with his Homer, his Hor- 
ace and his Shakspeare.* 

The article on the History of Maine, by Mr. Wm. 
D. Williamson, and that on Dante, are both well 
done. That on Maine concludea with a statement, in 
the nature of a recapitulation of a paper in a former 
number, of the merits of the boundary question stilt 
pending between Maine and New Bmnswick. We 
have only room for one more extract ; and that re. 
lates to that excellent publication, Woodbridgt^c An- 
nals of Education. At this moment, when the public 
mind is alive to the importance of both extending and 
improving common education, tbere is no work more 
likely than thia to lead opinion in the right channel, 
or to afford accurate information of what has been 
done and is doing in other countries as well as our 

nrn, in this most important matter. It is thus spo- 
ken of by the Reviewer : 

The work before us, is, we believe, the only one 
of the kind in this coimtry, and we regret to lean 
that the patronage which it has hitherto received is 
not sufficient to justify ita continuance. We sincere, 
ly hope, that efforta will immediately be made, with 
all the necessary vigor and spirit, by the friends of 
education, throughout the country, for placing it upon 
a better footing. We eonsider it entitled, not lest 
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by th« maimer in wbich it it condacted, than by the 
nature of the aubject, to the actpport and encourage- 
ment of all who are really intereatod in the cause. 
Few persona In the United States unite "bo many 
qualiBcationa for carrying on such a work as Mr. 
Woodbridge ; and no one could employ them with a 
truer and more diainterested zeal for the object. Af. 
ter devoting several years to the business of practi. 
cal education at home, aud making himself known to 
the public by elementary works of acknowledged 
value and p^reat popularity, Mr. Woodbridge travel, 
led extensively in Europe, examined on the spot the 
most approved and celebrated institutions for educa. 
tion;— became acquainted with their directors, and 
made himself familiar with the literature of the sub. 
ject. On his return, he brought with him a large col. 
lection of the most valuable booka and journals, that 
treat of it, mostly in the German language, and whol. 
ly unknown to the public, both here and in 
Kngland. Provided with tbia rich stock of materi- 
als, and wishing to turn them to the best possible ac 
count for the good of the cause, he determined to pub. 
lish them in a periodical form ; and became the pro. 
prietor and editor of the Jtmmal ofEdueation^ which 
had just before been established in this city; and to 
which, in order to mark the commencement of a new 
aeries, he gave the title o{ American AtknaU of Ed- 
ucation and Inttruction, In thia form the work has 
been continued for nearly three years ; and in the ya. 
Ineand variety of its contents has fully realized the 
highest expectations that had been formed of it. We 
should* regard its discontinuance aa a serioiis public 
misfortune. 

There are two large octavo volumisa now formed 

by the numbera heretofore publiahed of this magazine, 

and in no way possibly eould more substantial aid be 

afforded to Mr. Woodbridge'a meritorious efforts, or 

more juat notions acquired within the same limits, 

than by pnrehasing these two volomes, and continuing 

the anbacription to it for the fixture. We are sure no 

one interested in education would regret the expen. 

ditsre occasioned by such purchase and subscription. 

Poi^TNKsiAN Rkskarcbbs, Vols. Ill and IV ; by Wv. 
Elus. New York : J, Si J, Harfkr. — ^This pi!iblica. 
tion, now completed, ia creditable in every way to 
the press of the Messrs. Harpers. It was well 
selected, as a work fitted to interest all classes of 
readers, and it is got up in excellent style. 

Travblb in Ambrica ; ay Geo. Fibblbton, Bsa., 
Ex>Barber to the Kino op Great Britain. New 
York : Wm. Pearson. — Thia is intended for a satire 
00 the miarepreseniationa, Jiadty judgments,- and 
sweeping conclusions of British travellers. The idea 
is not a bad one ; but in carrying it out, there ia ao 
much exaggeratien as to defeat the object in view. 
There are a few ggpd hita, but as a whole.it lacka 
wit jmd invention. 

HiBTORT OF Priestcraft in all Ages and Na 
Tioif s ; BT Wm. Howrrr. Edited by a clergyman of 
New York, and rufrinted for tke bookotUero .'—Such 
ia the title-page of this work — " reprinted for the 
booksellers !" aa though in this land, too, of entire 
freedom from all religious establishments, there 
were yet so much of the spirit of the craft among us, 
as to render it hazardoua to the intereats of a pub- 
iiaher tobe known as coQiiected with a book attack. 
ing and exposiag the vices and crimes of priests, 
vested with the anthority of law to force or puntah 
converts. The writer is the Quaker poet Hewitt. 
The object is avowed to be, to aid ** in the grand mo. 
dem employment, to turn the world upside down ;** 
and it ia manifestly written under a still smarting 
sense of the wrong and insult heaped npon the Qua. 
kers, in the origin of that aect, and of the enormities 
of the system of theEnglish Hierarchy which compela 
all faiths to contribute to swell its already overgrown 
. temporalitiea. It may too- be alio wed, without aeeming 
to enter upon an indiscriminate crusade against all es. 
tablished religions and their ministers, that there is 
enoagfal in the. past history of the persecutions of the 
Roraiahand, English church, to rouse the sensibilities 
and excite the resentments of even Iamb- like natares. 
But in drawing a fair conclusion, the benefits confer. 
red in varions ways by the Prietthood-^the virtues. 



the devotedneasy the learning, and the abilitiea, 
which have illustrated the lives and career of so 
many of hs members in all countriea^-ahould be 
taken into the account; and though the derision 
then might, as we think it should, be against any 
priesthood invested with temporal authority, it would 
at the same time be found that the institution has not 
been one, all of evil, aa thia book would establish. 
Mr, Howitt haa brought to the research much learn* 
ing, and certainly the freest and boldeat spirit of 
inquiry. It is a ploa against all forms, ceremonies 
and establishmenta, connected with church worship, 
and is of eourse ex.parte ; and this should be borne 
in mind by those who read it. 

The Right Moral Influences of Liberal Stu. 
dies: a Discourae delivered at the Annual Com. 
mencement of Geneva College, Aug. 7th, 1833, at 
the reqneatof the Alpha Phi Delta and Engloasian 
Socieiiea, by Gulian C. VEapLANcx : New York, J. 
&, J. Harper ; 12mo. pp. 47.— Like almost every 
thing else from the same aecompli^ahed pen, this Dis 
cQurse is distinguished by a liberal and elevated tone 
of thinking, by acholarlike illustration conveyed in a 
pure and polished style, and by an immediate moral 
and national tendeney. We have marked a number 
of pasaages for extracts wbich speak for themselvea ; 
but the reader, to appreciate their force and applica. 
tion, should read the context to which. The fol. 
lowing striking quotations will prove a stronger re- 
commendation than any thing we can here add : * 

The creative genius of the most original of the 
writers of our own day, even of those who are 
commonly thought self-taught men, mnat have bor. 
rowed the groundwork of its inventions or specu. 
iations from past events, and doubtless owed mncb of 
its elevation, excitement, and splendour, to the poets, 
authors, or orators of former agea. 

The inspiration of the maater-spirits of other times, 
glides like the electric fluid from man to man, until 
its flame lights up in some distant but congenial breast, 
where, probably, their own words and tlioughts have 
never directly reached. Bums, for instance, original 
and fresh from nature's mint, as hia glowing lay con- 
fessedly is, could scarcely have been what he was, 
had Homer and Horace never lived,— had not the 
common mind of his age and nation and thus, inci- 
dentally, his own, been influenced and modified, been 
exalted and refined, by the warlike and trumpet 
tongued muse of Homer and the laughing wiadom of 
Horace. Now the poema of Homer and Horace are 
but the product and the proof of a fore-gone and mul. 
titudinoua activity of thought, paasion, and action, in 
successive generationa of men who were once inter- 
eated and agitated by plans, schemes, and contests, 
by emotions, rivalriea, 8trile8,ambition,and pleasures, 
which have long been stilled for ever; like the waves 
that in tnose days broke over the rocks of the Egean 
or foamed in the stormy Adriatic. Thua the fathers 
of poetry and eloquence owed the education of their 
minds and drew the aliment of their thoughts from 
men and deeds now hidden in the dark domaina of 
that mysterious and unrelenting Past, where, in the 
solemn strains of one of the poets of our own land; 

Far In thy reaJms withdrawn 
Old riDplrepi tit 1b solleoneaa and gleoin, 

And glurious ages gone 
Ll« deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

In thy abysaea hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown. To the 

£anb*a wondo' and lier pride 
Are gathered, tm the watcra lo the sea. 

Poll many a mighty name 
Lurka In \hy depths, unuttered, unrevcred. 

With ibee are •llent Fame, 
Forgotten arte and wisdom disappeared. 

« • • « • • 

The object of all scientific inquiry is Truth. The 
severe analysis of Reason leads us step by step to 
the laws of universal and necessary Truth. Physi. 
cal observation and experiment enable the Philoso. 
pher to infer the general truth of nature from miU 
lions of individul instances. Virtue, and Right, and 
Duty, are the great objecta of moral and metaphysi- 
cal science and of legal ethics ; yet these arc but 
other names for mpral Truth. Nay, that Kteratnre 
which lies within the immediate domain of the im. 
agination, has its origin and the source of its charm 
in Truth idone. It is from nature only that the poet, 
the author, the orator, who pleases or who rules 
widely imd long, must obtain the materials of his in. 
vention, the airy forms of his fancy and the torrent 
like excitement of his impaaaioned fervour. Hn'nan 



sympathy is the source of their charma, their inter- 
est, and their control; but that aympathy can be awa. 
kened only by the truth of feeling and the reflection 
of nature. The atudy of truth then, not as modified 
by accident, not aa limited and narrowed in parlieu- 
lar and individual inatancea, but of Tnith« either 
univeraal and general, is the buaineaa of the scholar. 
Can then the noblest exercise of the reasqn, the 
most excellent gift of heaven, be designed for any 
but worthy uses 7 Can man*8 misuse, make vaift 
the prectoua gift and turn it into a curse 7 

The sacred light of day which riaes sweet and plea- 
sant to mortals, chasitig away darkness and unhealthy 
vapours, and pouring floods of warmth and gladneaa 
upon the earth, may aid the wicked iu their craft, gild 
the tyrant'a pomp, or beam brightly npon fields of. 
carnage. Still ita ethereal atream flows on pure and 
bounteous, shining upon the evil and the good ; undi- 
minished and untainted by earth's ingratitude or cor- 
ruption. Even so it is with the holier light of Truth. 

Philosophical Convbesations ; by Faso. C. Bakk- 
well; 1 vol. : Carter & Hcndee, Boston. — ^Theae 
Conversationa explain in a familiar way the causes 
of many daily occurring natural phenomena, which 
from the familiarity pass unregarded, or are deemed 
too abstruse to be examined by peraons not particu- 
larly devoted to scientific inquiries. The subjecta* 
though occasionally naturally auggested by each 
other in something like methodical order, and con- 
sequently BO treated, are selected from those only 
which come within the range of daily obeervation ; 
and are act forth in the best manner to excite a taste 
for scientific inquiry, while they impress themselvea 
forcibly upon the mind of the student. 

The work, we should think, would prove both use- 
ful and agreeable to the young student of nature, ea- 
pecially as the present edition is furnished with notes 
and queations for review, which will tend much to fa- 
cilitate and systematize the information conveyed. * 

Nbw PuBLicATiom. — We are happy to cloae omr 
notices of this week, (though necessarily omitting 
some till another day,) with thepromiae of one of the 
most excellent and approved undertakinga in the 
publishing way, that has claimed public attention in 
a long time. We allude to the 

LiBEAET ow STANDAan LfTBEATuas, HOW in course 

of publicatioD, by Mr. George Dearborn of thia city. 

The worka of Edmund Burke, in three volnmea^ 

with engravings and a memoir, are, we preaume, 

from the elegant specimei^ we have seen, already 

finished, the first that will appear. Among those 

that are to follow, we find enumerated the worita ef 

Mackenzie, the poems of Dryden, Lady Montagne'a 

worka, the writings of Crabbe, and Milton's poetical 

and prose works, &c. ; forming one of the most vain* 

able coUectiona of the best works in British litem* 

ture that could be chosen. We like the idea mnch— 

in the prevailing rage for getting up new ** Librariea** 

of treatises npon every subject, written to order in a 

given time — of returning to those old authora, who, 

having stood the test of opinion through all the flue 

tuatiqns of taste and faahion, like ancient gema, only 

require a new setting to make their superior value 

acknowledged everywhere. Mr. Dearborn, — who, 

we have before had occasion to say, when noticing 

the editions of Byron, Johnson, and other elegant 

works from his press, is one of the most tasteful pub. 

Ushers in this country,^s the one of all othera 

to have entered upon the present undertaking. His 

previous publications are amongat the few issued in 

New York, which, for typography and correctneaa, 

can compete with the Boston press ; and from the 

specimen of printing and paper in Burke's works, 

above alluded to, we are confident that the cxtenaive 

undertaking now in hand, will lie executed as it 

ought. Though not altogether agreeisg with that 

Hibernian friend of the palette, who thought that the 

frame is the heart of the picture, it must betsonaidered 

ihat to one who purchases books to be preserved in 

a library after their fintt reading, it is no little re- 
commendation to have them in a dress worthy of the 
thoughta they perpetuate. * 
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JossrH LAKCAavfiK. — This individuol — from whom 
the LaiKsasterian •cheine of instruction takes it name 
^i^ DOW in poverty in this city, atter some [thirty.fi ve] 
years spent in efforts to improve the education of the 
rising generations. To him, and to the impulse 
which his efTorts gave to the publicmird aiid public 
purse in the cause of education, hundreds of thou, 
rands, nay millions, owe it, that they are not still 
degraded by ignorance ; and yet he, the benefactor 
of so many, is in want. On this head we can say 
nothing so strongly, as the snnexed paragraph from 
a recent number of the New Monthly Magazine : 

The Rewmrd of Merit,-^The following paragraph 
has (as the phrase is) gone tne round of the news 
papers : — 

** Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the 
new system of education, is residing in poverty at 
Montreal, in Canada, labouring for his living, and the 
maintainance of a wife and family.** 

Here, indeed, is an illnstration of the march ot 
intellect, for in this case intellect has been obliged to 
tfuirek to Canada, besause it found no reward in its 
native couuiry. It has been, indeed, truly said that 
'* we pay least of all to those who instruct us,** since 
the founder of a system of education is obliged to re. 
•ort to manual lahuur abroad, because at home lie did 
not meet with adequate encouragement. An Italian 
fiddler who plays upon one string, (so well is the 
English character known to foreigner. ,) visits our 
country with the professed object of takin? away 
away from it so many thousand pounds. He ob- 
serves, ** I know John Bull has got them for me,*' 
and the result proves him to be right. Had Mr. Lan. 
caster been able to play the overture to** Tancredi** 
upon a single siring of a piano, or to stand upon bin 
little finger for a quarter of an liour, without fiiiigue, 
be might have counted on nrnking a rapid fortune at 
home, the only drawback then being the fact of his 
being an Englishman. Ci>uld he contrive, instead 
of consulting his intellect, to ttandupon kuihead. In 
the literal sense of the words, he would be more 
likely to prosper than he is at present, with no other 
claims than that of being the founder of a bysteni 
for the instruction of his species. 

An annuity is raising in England which will, it is 

hoped and believed, provide for the future wants and 

o«mifort« of Joseph Lancaster ; but mean time he and 

his fomily must live; and to that end he needs the aid 

of those among whom he is now resident. An in. 

eonatderable sum will enable him to publish a book 

conuiuing his latest views and plans of Education ; 

from the sale of which he hopes to derive the means 

of ezietence till the projected annuity becomes avail. 

able. Such a sum, he cannot fail, we are sure, to 

obtain. 



0r. Dekay, in his •« Sketches of Turkey.** bears 
the following testimony to the generous philanthropy 
of the American and other Missionaries : 

The efforts of the physicians at Smyrna during the 
fearful season of cholera were nobly seconded by 
many of the foreign missionaries. Among these I 
heard the labors of Mr. Brewer every where spoken 
of in terms of admiration. Furnished with the re. 
quisite remedies, he scoured every lane and alley* 
proclaiming his benevolent intentions, and distribuu 
ing even food to the needy. Let history, when it 
repeats the story of the good bishop of Marseilles, 
who, after all, was merely a soldier at his p«)st, also 
record the benevolence and the conteiiipt of danger 
and of death evinced by an American stranger with- 
in the pestilential walls of Smyrna^ 

The New Orloahs Bee of the 27th ultimo says, 
" whether the epidemic is abating or not, we cannot 
fell, as we have no official report from onr Board of 
Health; but the certainty is that the number of 
deaths daily diminishes.** The number of inter- 
ments on the 35th was thirty, and on the 26th, Iwen- 
ty.two. 

Heavy Loss- — We learn from the Maysville Eagle 
of the 2<ith ult. that on the IGth of September, a flat 
boat loaded with mercliandize, ran foul of a snng, 
about twenty miles above Maysville, and sunk in forty 
or fifty minutes, in about five feet water. The greater 
part of the c-irgo, consisting of dry goods, groceries, 
hardware, book^, stationery, Ac. and variously csti. 
mated at from sixty to seventy-five thousand dollars, 
could not be removed until after the boat sunk, and 
^^h\y Immersed in the water. They wc re 



landed at Maysville, thoroughly dried and repacked. 
The loss is estimated at 50 per cent, updn cost. It 
was not known what amount of insurance, if any, was 
effected upon them. 

Mr, Editor : 1 had the pleasure of seeing the Por- 
trait of Judge Howell, as mentioned in yesterday*s 
American, while painting at Messrs. \¥aldo ^ Jew. 
etVo studio, which I learn is placed in the Court 
Room in Cnnandaigua as the foundation of a Legal 
Portrait Gallery — an idea which confers much credit 
on the western Bar of our State. We recommend 
them also to add to their collection those of Oliver 
Phelpg and Nathl. Oorkam^ who were the purchasers 
and pioneers of that county, in 1787, at eight cents ! 
per acre. Amicus. 

The engineer on board the St. George has just ap- 
plied a very useful piece of machinery for aupplying 
water to the boilers of that boat, when the engines 
are not at work, at any time that there is steam in the 
boilers. Hitherto, when the engines have been stop- 
ped, a portion of steam has been blown off, and- the 
water supplied by means of a manual forcing pump. 
Now, by the addition of a small cylinder and piston, 
with a pipe conn«<cted with the m<iin stcHin channel 
of the large engine, the steam usually discharged by 
the safety valve is usefully expended in keeping up 
the required supply of water, thus saving a waste of 
labor, and securing at the same time a more cer:ain 
and steady supply of water than it generally other- 
wise furnished. If this experiment is sccccrsfnl, as 
the machinery is simple, and requires but a small 
space, it will, doubtless, be pretty generally adopted 
by the boats on the river. — [Montreal Daily Adv.] 

We copy the following from a Buffalo paper : — 
Loss of the Steam Boat Oeorge Washington, — 
Capt. Walker. — Thia now aVid splendid boat went 
a9hore in the gale on Wedneeday last, about ten 
o'clock in tlie morning, on the beach two miles above 
Long Point, on the Canada side of Lrike Erie. We 
learn from some of the passengers that after riding 
at anchor for some hours, the gale increasing and 
the engines from the strain of the ship becoming un. 
manageable, it was determined for the safety of the 
passengers and crew, amounting to about seventy 
souls, to run in shore, where she now lies, twenty 
rods from the waters edge, broken in two. All the 
individuals on board were saved, except one, a Mr. 
Millerd of Lodi, Seneca county, who, notwithstand. 
ing the expostulations of Capt. Walker, ventured to 
swim to the shore ; he sunk a short distance from 
the vessel. — The Washington was not insured. 
Loss abont $60,000. She belonged to the Huron 
Steam Boat Company. The stock was owned in this 
city, Detroit, Huron, Ohio, &c. 

[From the New Bedford itfrrcury.] 
To Navigators. — It appears by an advertisement 
in the Boston papers, signed by the President and 
Secretery of the Boston Marine Society, that a new 
edition of Norris'Chartofthe North American Coast, 
published in London, May 1, 1892 is materially in- 
correct. Some of the principal head, lands in Boston 
Bay and vicinity as laid down in said Chart, are more 
than thirty miles from their true position according 
to the latest edition of Blunt*s Tables and Chart of 
1832. which is deemed the best authority now in print. 
The longitudes of a few oftheinost prominent points, 
as laid down in the two charts referred to, are sub. 
joined : — 

Err&rsof 
Blunt% Eng^Ch'ty Eng^Chart. 
Block Island Light, 7137 7123 . 14 miles. 
Gay Head, 70 52 70 27 25 •* 

Sandy Pt,Nantucket,70 03 68 26 36 «• 

Chatham, 69 57 6917 40 '« 

Cape Cod, 70 04 69 32 32 

Boston, 70 54 70 20 34 

Thatcher's island, 70 34 7003 31 

Mount Desert, 6807 67 59 8 

The latitudes of the above places by the English 
Chart are more correct, the greatest variation from 
Blunt*s being only three miles. 

The ninth ascension of Mr. Durant from Baltimore 
was made successfally on Monday last. After being 
in the air an hour and 47 minutes in which time he 
travelled 23 miles, descending occasionally so near 
the earth as to converse with persons on it, and then 
rising again, this skilful Aeronaut landed, if we 
may so express it, on board the steatn boat Independ^ 
ence in the Chesapeak bay, over which he had been 
sometime hovering, and sectired his baloon and its 
aeceasoriet without wet or danger of any kind on 
the deck of the boat. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
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COMPCHDIUM OF VAaiRTIE.S 

[From late foreign papers received at the ajice of the 
pfew York American*] 
Great interest, it is said, is making to obtein the 
new appoimmente of magistrates in the West India 
islands ; though the smallness of the salary (X300 a- 
year) does not seern to hold out any very templing 
allurement. — Considerable surprize was excited a. 
luong the middle orders in the neighbourhood of 
Chichester, by the spectacle oi ladies of high rank 
(visiters at the Goodwood races) frequenting the E« 
O. booths on the course ! We adverted to the same 
fact in noticing the Ascot races of last year. What 
may have been originally attempted as a frolic ap- 
pears to have become a confirmed habit.-^A pertton 
of the City capitalists, and that an importent one, i« 
at this moment deeply engaged in sjteculation in the 
articles of indigo, sugar, pepper, coflfee, wool, and 
cotton, by which their prices have been very mate. 
rially enhanced, in some cases equivalent to a rise 
of fifty per cent, or more.— *A railway communica- 
tion is proposed between Edinburgh and Leith, the 
cost of which is estimated at JC120,000 ; the esiim. 
ate of revenue JC28.000 a year, or twenty per cent, 
on capital sunk. — By the new stemp act, every deal, 
er in stamp is to be made subject to domiciliary vis- 
its, and to giving bond with two sureties, lor such 
amount as the Commissioner of Stamps requires, with 
a view of improving the Stemp revenue. — The heir 
to Sir Harry Goodrich e's Irish estetes, ezceediog 
jC20,000 a year, derived from his late uncle, Lord 
Clermont, is a minor, eldesatsonofthelateChiches. 
ter Fortoscue, E|eq., formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Louth Militia. — At one of the London Police, 
offices, a simple looking countryman complained 
that a woman whom he had lately married under 
the belief that she was a maiden, bad brought him 
home five children, born at Devizea, in Wiltehire* 
and ** when he remonstrated, she gave him a blow 
on the nose.** The magistrate said he must apply 
to the authorities at Deviaea.— The gas lamps of Lon- 
don alone consume not leas than 38,000 chaldrons of 
coals in the year. The gas pipes of the metropolis 
were, in 1830, of the total length of upwards of 1000 
miles. — ^The Earl of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane) ■• 
among the arrivals in the Isle of Wight. It io said 
the object of the noble earrs visit is to give instrnc- 
tions for the building of a steam- vessel on a new 
principle. — ^Thursday morning, about 7 o'clock, as 
three boys, named MuUins, Waeon, and Mills, the 
sons of fishermen, residing in Floodgate street, 
Greenwich, were proceeding down the Thames in 
a boat, they were run down opposite Bugsby's 
Marshes, Blackwall.roach, by a lighter thai had 
escaped from its iqoorings, and all three perished. — 
It has been stated that a noble duke (Wellington?) in. 
tends to break up bis establishment and retire to the 
(3ontinenU The noble duke alluded to has for some 
months past reduced his domestic establishment to 
the lowest scale, retaining a single attendant. Ru- 
mor states the same noble duke to be about to re- 
enter the matrimonial state, and the lady named ss 
the object of the noble duke's attraction has dis. 
posed of her town residence. — In the year 1732, 
the revenue of the Society for Promoting Chrittian 
Knowledge was about X6000, thr number of its 
raem*>er8 460, and the issue of its publications abont 
16,000. In the year 1832 the revenue of the society 
amounted to JC66,000, the members to 15,000, and 
its publications to nearly a million and three.quartera. 
Thus, in the course of a century, its operations have 
increased a hundred fold. — ^The celebrated racehorse 
Birmingham, formerly the property of Mr. Beards, 
worth, and afterwards of the hite Thomas Scariabrtck* 
Esq., of Scarisbrick-hall, has been purchased bypri. 
vate contract, by General Lounin, for the purpose ol 
being sent to Russia. The price was X1,000. — Sir 
Frcncis Burdett gave a grand entertainment late|y to 
the members of the Bonaparte tamiiy, at hib mansion 
in the Green Park.— 'The rumour that Mr. O'Connell 
is about.to take office is gaining ground, although de 
nied by his friends. The Conservatives, however, 
maintain that he is, and that Lord Anglesey and he 
are making up their old quarrels. — Mr. John Skee. 
han, one of the proprietors of the Ceaiel weekly pa* 
per, was convicted last spring of a libel on the clergy, 
and sentenced to 12 months* imprisonment in Kil. 
mainham, has been liberated by order of Govemmeat. 
This act of olemency has been accompanied by a en. 
nous conditiott, namely, that Mr. Sheehan shall net 
appear in the city of DubKn until the Uth of January 
next. This prohibition has pnzzled the ficic/s. — By 
A returnr made to Parliament, it appears that Catho- 
lics have, since 1639, been adimitted to the following^ 
Iriah aorporations i Atblonoi Athy» Cmttan, Caahel, 
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Wextbrd, and Yoaghtl. No Roimm Cmtholiet 
have been adwitteil to the other corporalioQa.— > 
^Ue Ruasiaa CoutuI General, Mr. Banckhauseu, Icfl 
town on Saturday week fur St. l^etersburgh. He i» 
aaid to have been the bearer of important despatchea 
for the Ruaeian Government. — A loan of X4,000,000 
aterling ia underaiood to have been lately negotiated 
for the Anetrian GoTemment, by an eminent eapiuU 
iat in the city. The terma have not yet transpired, 
nor is it, we believe, intended to bring it into market 
at preaent.— The Temps states that the number of 
young men who have already given their names to 
undertake the pilgrimage to Prague amounta to 4000, 
all of whom, it is aaid, have engaged to mount tho 
white cockade as soon as they have paaaed the fron. 
tier of France. — ^The German papers state, tliat the 
King of Naples has determined to dissolve the mon- 
asteriai establishmenta in Sicily, and to aequestrate 
their property to tho use of the state, giving the ec» 
clesiastics who shall be aufierers by the transaction 
an indemnity in the ahape of annual penaiona. The 
Sovereign Pontiff objects to this interference with 
the rights of the Church, as an act of diaobi-dience 
to his authority. The King of Naples ia aaid to 
plead in vindication of hia own proceeding an ancient 
convention between the two Cunrta, by which the 
King is enabled to alienate ecleaaaatioal property 
in Sicily in time of need, with the special per* 
miaaion of the Holy See.— It ia now confessed, 
that the orders given to reinforce the Austrian 
troopa in the Tyrol are not to be attributed mere, 
ly to local circumstances, but that the preaent atate 
of Switzerland haa partly given occaaion to them. 
Probably a corps of Austrian troopa will be alaiioned 
on the Swiss frontiers.—- The Sultan is now said to be 
making preparationa for attacking, perhapa in order to 
retake, the places which he had ceded to Ibrahim Pa. 
cha, who, upon his side, is not inactive in his meaaurea 
of defenee.-*The latest accounts received in Paris 
from Algiers are of a very melancholy character. It 
appears that the French have had some sharp work 
with the Arabe at Oran. — The Duchess de Berri ar- 
rived at Rome on the 13ch inatant, and it ia said that 
her huaband had been appointed M^jor Domo by the 
King of Naples. — The meeting of the Emperor of 
Auatria and King of Pruasia took place at Toeplitx on 
the i6th instant ; but whether any conaeqnences are 
likely to reault from it innat be left to that class of 
politicians who only speculate the more boldly for the 
want of data to go upon.— -The King of the French, 
accompanied by his sons the Due de Nemours and 
the Prince de Joinville,and attended by the Miniaterof 
Marine and a brilliant staff, left St. Cloud for Cher- 
boarg on Monday.— All the private letters lately re. 
ceived from Spain (without eiception) apeak of a aan. 
gttinary civil war as inevitable in that country on the 
death of Ferdinand. The only hope that remained to 
qualify that melancholy anticipation rested on the sue 
ces0 of the cause of Donna Maria in Portugal before 
the demiae of King Ferdinand ; an e^ent which would 
deprive the absolute party in Spa*n of the support of 
Don Miguel, to which they looked with confidence. — 
Lettere received through Italy atate, that the positive 
evacuation of Greeee by the French had conimene- 
ed on the 3th uli.— The departure of her Mojeaty 
Donna Maria fr*>m the French capital for Havre took 
took, place at ten o'clock in the forenoon of Tuesday 
laat. Her Majesty was accompanied by the Duchess 
of Braganza and the Marquis de Louie, and attend* 
ed by the Marquis de Rezende, and indeed every in. 
dividual of her suite and household. — ^Considerable 
agitation still exists in Germany. The senate of 
Frankfort held an extraordinary sitting on tho 22d 
instant, in consequence of an intimation from the 
German Diet, that it was expedient that the aeat of 
Government should be garrisoned by federal troops, 
and that, in consequence, 1,000 additional Austrian 
soldiers would be quartered at Sachenhausen, and 
1,000 Prussian troops at Frankfort. The Senate, hav. 
ing no alternative, submitted to the decree of the 
Diet and directed that the old convent of the Domini. 
cans snould be fitted up as a barrack for those soldiers. 
—It is said that the French Government feels indig. 
uant at the proposed marriage of Queen Donna Maria 
and the Dukeof Leuchtenberg, son of the late Eugene 
Beauhamois. — Order appears to be pretty general- 
ly reestablished in Switzerland. — Mr. Chailes 
Kenible and Miss Fanny Kemble realized up- 
wards of jCI 1,000 the first season for their thcatri. 
cal exertiona in the United States. They have now 
commenced a second season, and are not expected in 
England until next year. — By advices from Peru, 
we learn that Col. J. O'Brien had quitted Lima, in or- 
der to explore the extensive Intlian country between 
Cuseo and La Paz, which has not been travelled 
over by any European since the conquest of it by 
Pizarro. — Ths Head money, or pecuniary gratuity 



Drogheda, Galway, Kells, Kilbeggan, Kilsane, 
Limerick, Monaghan, Tuam, Waterford, Wicklow, 
awarded for captured slaves, during 1837, was 1761,. 
548, lOs. : 1828, £2^273, Us. 3J. ; 1829, XOG,. 
047. lOs. ; 1830, X74,239. 18a. Id. ; 1831, Xl?,- 
683. 15s. ; 1832, £20,342. lOs. ; and 5ih January, 
1833, to the 5th July, 1833. £5,837. 10.. making 

a total of -£274,973 7s. 4d Mrs. C. Kemble 

is in Paria, anperintending the education of her 
daughter, a lady of great promise m a depart, 
ment of the theatrical profession quite distinct 
from the line adopted with so much success 
by her sister.^ — The Frankfort Journal says, " We 
learn, by a letter from Chelthain, in Saxony, that, on 
the 2l8t inaunt, a Hock of between 600 and 800 
storks alighted near that town, and afterwards resu. 
mod their flight lowarda the south. As the migration 
of these birds uniformly takea place in the autumn, 
this early passage must be considered as arising from 
come nnusual natural cauae.** — We can atate, from 
the moat undoubted authority, that the King oi France 
will aanction the formation of a railway from Paris 
to Dieppe, with a branch to Havre, on the French 
side, ao aa to cause a more rapid communication with 
London, by way of Shoreham. The English Elngi. 
neer, Mr. VignoUes, has peraonally received the as. 
suranees of tlie support of the French King and the 
royal fiimily of France. M. Thiera, the celebrated 
French Engineer, will immediately accompany Mr. 
Vignolles to Enj^land, :o survey our railroads, for 
the promotion of the plan, which is confidently con. 
side red as likely to be successful. — A new writing, 
paper kaa just been introduced, which by means of a 
chemical preparation it undergoes, haa the aingu- 
lar property of becoming perfectly black whenever 
it is touched with any fluid. It is only necessary, 
therefore, to write on this paper with a pen dipped 
in clean water, to produce s diatinctand legible com. 
munication. — The state of Zacatecas, in South Ame. 
rica, has paased a law, making it capital to oppose 
the actual fonn of Government, by speech or writing, 
or the individual independence of the States ! — 
On the llth of laat month there was a (all of snow at 
Rottenham, near Nuremburg. — Last week an uld 
servant of King Leopold, who had been his coach, 
man for 16 years, walked out at a window whilat in 
a state of somnambulism, and was killed on the spot, 
— A hand of 27 thieves have been detected at Naples, 
consisting principally of coachmen and grooms be. 
longing to wealthy foreign families. — In the report 
of the commissioners for auditing Irish accounts, 
juat printed there is the following item iu the Belfast 
BalIa^t.office return : ** Pumping water out of dry 
docks £89."— Sir Andrew Agnew was at the Ope 
ra recently. A person, in a waggish mood, shouted 
loudly and lustily, it being One on the Sunday mom. 
ing, ** St* Andrew Agnew** carriage eto/to the way /** 
— •• How is this V said O'Connell to one of the tail 
on a late occasion, when even his relatives would 
not vote with him, ** How is this 7 did you not pro- 
mise me if I had you returned you wOuld vote with 
me through * tkUk and tkin ?**' ** Be aisy, be aisy, 
and so I did," replied the hoiiest patlander ; ** but 
you did not tell me that it waa %o be all thick /** 

The Emperor of Russia haa appointedjhia son, the 
Grand Duke Constantiue, aged six years, Grand Ad- 
miral of the Enipii'e, and presented^him as such to 
the fleet assembled at Cronstadt. 

Donna Maria waa expected in England, having 

been invited to Windsor by the Kiug. She was at 

Havre at the laai dates, and according to a paper of 

that place **the Duke ofLsucitTKXBEao had repaired 

thither, incognito, for the purpose of meeting his sis. 

ter, the Duchess of BaAOANza, and the Queen Donna 

Mama. Intimation of his being there having been 

recei/ed by the Sub.Prefect, an order was sent to the 

Duke to tho eflect that he ahould quit Havre imme 

diaiely.** 

FaoM CAaTHAOKNA, VIA MAaTiNiuux.— The French 

ship Mtnerea, Capt. L*ami, arrived at Charleston on 

the 6th inatant, in 16 days from Fort Royal, (Marti 

nique.) Capt. L informs the editors of the Courier that 

a French government schr. arrived at Fort Royal the 

day the Minerra left, in 30 days from Carthagena, 

bringing information that a disturbance had occurred 
in that place, in which moat of the English residents 
there had been niaaaacred. The French Consul 
having interfered to quell the riot, was taken up and 
confined in the jail, and afterwards killed by the 
rioters. The Governor of Martinique had despatch. 
ed two French frigates for the purpose of protecting 
the foreign inhabitanta of Carthagena. 



LitcatA. — ^To illustrate the bnsincsa of the Colo* 
ny, we make the folio wiug extracts irom a Ute No. 
of the Liberia Herald : 

Commistion BaeAaest.— The subscriber respect- 
fully informs his friends and the public, that be haa 
built on Water atreet. No. 320, aHarge Stone Ware 
Houae, convenient to the water*a edge, where be 
intends carrying on the Commission Business ; and 
ia now ready to accept of any vessel or veaaeb, 
whose masters wish to have their busineas done.— > 
The said houae is quite convenient for storing To- 
baceo, Floor, Beef, Fork, Lard, Butter, Molasses, 
Sugar, &c. And on the upper floor, Dry Goods and 
Crockery Ware. And withal ia a licensed Anc 
tioneer. Hanav S. Nclson. 

Monrovia, Augnat 5th, 1833. 

Here ia an other, and we are glad to aee no ardent 
opirit mentioned either ia this or the price current : 

Dailby Sl ResswusM ofler for sale the cargo of 
the schooner William Tompkins, from Norfolk, 
Virginia, consisting of 
23 hhds. dark leaf Tobacco, of superior quality ; 
350 bbls. Provisions, consisting of Mess Prime 
Pork, Beef, do. Mackerel, No. 2 ; Shad and 
s Herringa and Lard ; 
125 bbls. Superfine Family Flour ; 

199 Springfield Hams ; 
425 kegs assorted Nails ; 

200 boxes Yellow Soap. 
Monrovia, Liberia, Auguat 5th, 1833. 

The Herald always contains notices like the 
following : 

The fast sailing coppered and copper. faatened echr. 
Rebecca, Hall, master, will sail aitemately from this 
port for Windward and Leeward, and will take 
freight on moderate terms ; for which, or paaaage, 
apply to Dailby dc RcaawuRM. 

One more must suflSce : 

General Orders, — Commanders of the diflerent 
Corps of Monrovia, will cause their companies to 
parade on the Saturday preceding the second Mon- 
day in Angnst, in Broad atreet, precisely at 9 o'clock, 
AM. 

N. B. A battalion Court Martial will be held at 
the Tswn House, at 10 o'clock, A. M. on the aeoond 
Monday in August. By order of the Major. 

Jacob W. Pbout, A. M. F. L.. 

The Keeper of the Colonial Hotel advertises, we 
see, that one of his rooms is used for a Dry Goods 
Store ; and that he has two Blacksmith^a Forges and 
a CabineLmaking business, in operation, besides ac 
ting as merchant, tailor, lumber merchant, .and li. 
censed auctioueer. Well done, Randolph Cooper ! 
Enough certainly for one man. — [Boston Journal.^ 

MISCELLANY. 
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Tratelling in the oUen Time. — The following 
curious advertisement is extracted from the Cale. 
donian Mercury of July 10, 1721 : " Whereas it liaa 
been reported that the stage coach (^from Edinburgh) 
to London hath no: performed in nhie daya, aa was 
promiaed in their bills. Now this may satisfii*, that 
the badness of the weather and roads beat down the 
horaes of a sudden, which could not be prevented by 
the undertaker ; but for the future will be punctually 
performed in nine days, at least till Michaelwsa; 
one of the ownera being now down to put in freali 
horaea.** 



Effects op Electricity on Plants. — Many 
experiments in electrifying plants have been 
made by HL Nuneberg and tlie Abbe Nollet. 
According to the reportn of the former, moni 
of them increased in height, and flonrished far 
beyond others not electrified. Some bulbous 
roots, he says, wliich had been frequently elec. 
trified, grew eighty-two lines and a half, whilst 
others of the same species, not«lectrified, grew 
only fiAy.two lines and two-thirds. ' But the 
report of Abbe Nollet is not so favorable ; he 
found that the plants electrified by him made 
vigorous shoots at first, but he thoaghl the 
perspiration being, by these means,' too much 
increased, their juices were too quickly dissi- 
pated. Hence the plants became gradually 
weaker, and at length prematurely perished. 
We yield due credit to both these reports, 
though they seem in some measure incompa^ 
tible with each other. It is possible the expe- 
riments were made on various plants, at difler.« 
ent seasons. — [Hortieuhural Register.] 
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A Cuiiosity^—A citison of Portsmooth brought to 
oar office yesterday, a atlvercoin, which he inform. 
od no WM brought up from a depth of 96 foot below 
tho eurface of the earth, in the process of boring for 
water, on High street. It was about the size of an 
English shilling, but of an oral shape. Our anti. 
quraian researehes being extremely limited, we are 
unable to identify it with the age or country in which 
it was coined. The effigies are prominent and dis- 
tinct, representing on one side a head, having an 
uncommon elongation of the octiput, which supports 
a rim with live points projecting upwards, perhaps 
intended for a crown. The profile of the face might 
past for that of Black Hawk, without much help of 
the imagination,and the chin as well as the head is bare 
of hair. The inscription aromid theedge is too indis. 
tinct to make any thing of it. The letters, however, 
are Roman, and the most legible part of the inscrip. 
tion preeents this appearance : — MILIPPVS ; the 
rest of the letters are entirely undeiinable. On the 
reverse side is the full length figure of a warrior, or 
hunter, bare-headed, habited in a sort of tunic, hold. 
ing a spear, the point of which is elevated to a level 
with his head, while the handle is grasped by the 
right hand which is thrown considerably back for the 
purpose, and the left leg advanced, with a small cur. 
▼ature of the knee, as if coming to the charge. This 
figure is also surrounded by an inscrifition, but the 
letters are entirely illegible. How this memento of 
remote time found its way to the spot whence it was 
thus accidentally brought to light, it is not for us to 
■ay ; the probability that it came there through the 
agency of any o( the present race -of inhabitants of 
the country, ie destroyed by the fact that no exca- 
▼ation has ever been made within the town to so 
great a depth, since it was first settlrd. We must 
tkorefore suppose that it is a relic of a people inhabi. 
ting this country of whom the world now knows noth. 
ing, or that it was swept there by the alluvial forma- 
tion of the earth, where h was found, among the 
wrecks and treasures which in all time have been 
'*'in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.** We leave 
it to the geologist and the numismatologists to solve 
the problem.** 



In this age, and this country of universal elemen 
tary instruction, new facilities at once, and new in 
ducemente ere constantly given for the extensive dif- 
fuMon of good knowledge. Much of practical sci 
ence, physical, moral and political,to be useful at all 
must be made the common property of the people. — 
It must, as it were, be taken up into the system of 
the body politic, and mix with its whole circulation. 
The means are at our command. Through well.de. 
vised common school systems, through our numer. 
ous and extensively circulating journals, through 
conversation, domestic instruction, public discourses, 
lectures, books ut education, and popular reading, 
the laws and conclusions of science, and not unfre. 
qnontly its processes and reasonings, may be msde 
familiar to all classes. Those doctrines and opinions 
that in the last generation were admitted slowly and 
cautiously, perhaps doubtingly, by some few learned 
speculative men on the conviction of their understan. 
dings, in opposition to the strong bias of their early 
impressions, can now be made elementary proposi- 
tions, familiar maxims, household words to a whole 
•poople. This is to be accomplished almost entirely 
by the ^ency of well-instructed men scattered thro*, 
out society, who according to their several stations, 
occupations and capacities, act as conductors of 
knowledge, leading itoflffrom its accumulated stores 
and spreading and pouring it through the general 
mind often thousand channels. 

Here let me remark, that the fimessofwell-govem- 
ed colleges and higher seminaries of learning to 
promote this most important end, is the strong and 
unanswerable republican argument for their patron. 
age inn free state. They are incorporated and en. 
dowed, not for the sake of the comparatively very 
lew who can be taught there, but in the design and 
hope, that those few may be the instruments of good 
and the means of instruction to many, either by ex 
ample or by actual teaching, writing or speaking ; 
thus making the mo^t finished education, if not in 
itBCl^t yet in its efiects, uses and oonsequonoes, as 
)>rpi|d find £pneral as the light of heaven. Should 
Ibat intent prove abortive, should these instructions 
ininiiCeronly to learned pride, conducing nothing to 
the common good or the elevation and illumination 
irftho public mind — if they become mere reservoirs 
of stagnant learning, instead uf fresh springing foun 
tamo of living knowledge, they will disappoint the 
.^pek of their truest inends and are no longer wor. 
thy the countenance and aid of a free people.^— fVer- 
pl^nek^s Discourse it the Annual Commencement of 
QonoTft Cpllege.] 



Travelling in England a century ago* — In Decem- 
ber, 1703, Charles III., King of Spain, slept at Peu 
worth on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor, and 
Prince George of Denmark went to meet him there by 
desire of the Queen. The distance from Windsor to 
Pet worth is about forty miles. In the relation of the 
journey given by one of the Prince's atttbndants, he 
states — *• We set out at six in the morning by torch 
light, to go to Petworth. and did not get out o\ the 
coaches (save only when we were overturned or 
stuck fast in the mire) till we arrived at our jour- 
ney's end. * Twas a hard service for the Prince 
to sit fourteen hours in the coach without eating 
any thing, and passing through the worst way 
I ever saw in my life. We were thrown but 
occe indeed in going, but our coach which was 
the leading one, and his Highness's body coach 
would have suffered very much, if the nimble 
boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or sup. 
ported it with their shoulders from Godalming almost 
to Petworth* and the nearer we approached the 
Doke's house the more inaccessible it seemed to be. 
The last 9 miles of the way cost us 6 hours time to 
conquer them ; and indeed we had never done it, if 
our good master had not several times lent us a pair 
of horses out of his own coach, whereby we ware 
enabled to trace out the way for him." Afterwards 
writing of his departure on the following day from 
Petworth to Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he 
says — **I saw him (the P.-ince) no more, till I found 
him at supper at Windsor ; for there we were over- 
turned (as we had been once before the same morn, 
ing) and broke our coach ; my lord Delaware had 
the same fate, and so had several others." — [Annals 
of Queen Anne, Vol. ii. Appendix No. 3. 



Supeiiority of ihe Right Hand oter the Left, — In 
speaking of the arteries which go to ihe hand, it may 
be expected that we should touch on a subject, which 
nas been formerly a good deal discussed, whether 
the properties of the right hand, in comparison with 
Ihose of the left, depend on the course of the arte, 
riea to it. It is affirmed that the trunk of the artery 
going to the right arm, passes ofif from the heart so 
as to admit the blood directly and more forcibly into 
the small vessels of the arm. This is assigning a 
cause which is unequal to the eflfect, and presenting 
altogether, too confined a view of the subject ; it is a 
participation in the common error of seeking in the 
mechanism the cause of phenomena which have a 
deeper source. For the conveniences of life, and to 
make us prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident 
that there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forward ; nor is 
there, in fact, any such indecision. Is this taught, 
or have we this readiness given to us by nature T 
It must be observed, at the same time, that there is 
a distinction in the whole right side of the body, and 
that the left side is not enly the weaker, in regard to 
muscular strength, but also in its vital or constitu. 
tional properties. The developement of the organs 
of action and motion is greatest upon the right side, 
as may at any time be ascertained by measurement, 
or the testimony of the tailor or shoemaker ; cer- 
tainly, this superiority may be said to result from 
the more frequent exertion of the right hand ; but 
the peculiarity extends to the constitution also ; 
and disease attacks the left extremities more fre- 
quently than the right. In opera dancers, we may 
see that the most difficult feats are perlurined by 
the right foot. But their preparatory exercises bet. 
rer evince the natural weakness of the left limb, since 
these performers are made to give double practice 
to it, in order to avoid awkwardness in the public 
exhibition ; for if these exercises be neglected, an 
ungraceful preference will be given to the right side. 
In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that 
we see an equalized motion of the body ; and if we 
look to the left foot, we shall find that the tread is 
not so firm upon it, that the toe is not so much turned 
out as m the right, and that a greater push is mnde 
with iu From the peculiar form of the woman, and 
ih^ elasticity of her step resulting more from the mo. 
tion of her «ncle than of the haunches, the defect of 
the left foot when it exists is more apparent in her 
gait. No boy bops upon his left foot, unless he be 
left handed, The horseman puts the led foot in the 
stirrup qnd springs from the rig^t. We think we 
may conclude, that every thing being adapted in the 
conveniences of life to the right hand, as for exam, 
pie the direction of the worm of the screw or of the 
cutting end of the augur, is not arbitrary, but is relat. 
ed to a natural endawn^ent of the body, Ke who is 
left handed is most sensible to the advantages oi this 
adi^ptation, from the opening of the parlor door to the 
opening of the penknife. On the whole, the prefo. 
rence of the right hand ia not the effect of habit, but 



is a natural provision, and is bestowed for a very ^ ^ 
vious purpose : and the property does not depend on 
the peculiar distribution oi the arteries of the arm — 
but the preference is given to the right foot, as well 
»8 to the right hand. — [Bell's Bridgewater Treatise.] 

i An Engligh Country Gentleman. — Sir Harry Har- 
grave is an English gentleman; his eonsciouco ia 
scrupulous to the value of a pin's head ; he is be- 
nevolent, hospitable, and generous. Sir Harry Har. 
grave is never dishonest nor inhumane, except for tho 
best possible reasons. He has, for instance, a worth- 
less younger son ; by dint of interest with the Bishop 
of ' , he got the scapegrace a most boantifuJ 
living : the new rector has twenty thousand souls to 
take care of; and Sir Harry well knows, that ao long 
as pointers and billiard-tables are to be met with, 
young Hopeful will never bestow even a thought on 
his own. Sir Harry Hargrave, you aay, is an ex. 
eel lent gentleman ; yet he moves heaven and earth 
to get his son a most respectable situation, for which 
he knows the rogue to he wholy unfit. Exactly ao ; 
Sir Harry Hargrave applauds himself for it : he calls 
itr-'taking care of kio family. Sir Harry Hargrave 
gives away one hundred ana two loaves every wio. 
ter to the poor ; it is well to let the laborer have u, 
loaf of bread now and then for nothing : would it not 
be as well. Sir Harry, to let him have the power al- 
ways to have bread cheap 7 Bread cheap ! what aro 
you saying 7 Sir Harry thinks of his rents, and con. 
aiders you a revolutioniat for tho question. But 
Sir- Harry Hargrave, you answer, is a humane 
man, and charitable to the poor. Is thia coBscien- 
tious 7 My dear sir, to be sure ; he considers it hie 
first duty to take care of tho landed intereat.— 
Sir Harry Hargrave^s butler has robbed him ; tho 
good gentleman has not tho heart to proceed 
■against the rascal ; he merely discharges htm.— 
What an excellent heart he must haro ! So he has ; 
yet last year he committed fifteen poachers to jail« — 
Strange inconsistency ! Not at all :— -leAaf beeomeo of 
the country gentleman if hie game ie noifroperlyfra* 
teeted 7 Sir Harry Hargrave is a man of the strictest 
integrity ; his word is his bond — he might say with 
one of the Fathers, *•*' that he would not tell you a lie 
to gain heaven by it ;" yet Sir Harry Hargrave has 
six times in his life paid five thousand pounds to three 
hundred electors in Cornwall, whomho knew would 
all take the bribery oath, that they had not received 
a ahilling from him. He wonld not toll alio, you aay; 
yet he makes three hundred men forswear themselves! 
Precisely so ; and when you attempt to touch this 
system of perjury, he opposes you to bis last gasp : 
but lie is not to be blamed for this—Ac ie only attmeh^ 
ed to the venerable conetihUion of Atf fore-faihere .'— * 
Sir Harry Hargrave is an accomplished roan, and an 
excellent acholar ; yet he is one of the most ignorant 
persons you ever met with. His mind is fuU of tho 
most absolete errors; a very Monmouth-street of 
threadbare prejudices ; if a truth gleam for a nu>ment 
upon him, it discomposes all his habits of thought, 
like a stray sunbeam on a cave full of bats. He on> 
joys the highest possible character among his friends 
for wisdom and virtue : he is considered the most eon. 
siscent of human beings : conjistent !— yes, to hio 
party. — [Bulw er's England and the E nglish.] 

Every Nense appropriated to tie Function. — From 
this law of our nature, that certain ideas originate 
in the mind in consequence of the operation of cor. 
responding nerves, it follows — that one organ of 
sense can never become the substitute for another, 
BO as to excite in the mind the same idea. When an 
individual is deprived of the organs of sight, no power 
of attention, or continued effort of the will, or exor, 
cise of the other senses, can make him ei\ioy the 
class of sensations which is lost. The sense of touch 
may be increased in an exquisite degree ; but were 
it true, as has been asserted, that individuals can 
discover colonrs by the touch, it could only be Iqr 
feeling a change upon the surface of the stuff and not 
by any poroeption of the colour. It has been my 
painful duty to attend on persons who have pretended 
blindness : and that they could see with their fingers. 
Bat I have ever found that by a deviation from trutk 
in the first instunce, they have been entangled in n 
tissue of deceit 4 and have at last been forced into 
admissions which demonstrated their folly and weak 
inventions. I have had pity for such patients when 
they have been Uie subjects of nervous diaordert 
which have produced extraordinary sensibility in 
their organs — such as a power of hearing much be. 
yond our common experience ; for it hiw attracted 
high interest and admiration, and has gradually led 
them to pretend to powers greater than they ^tually 
possessed. In such cases it is difficult to distinguish 
the symptoms of disease, from the pretended gifts 
which are boMtod of. Kxperimont proves, whnt is 
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•utgatted br Aiittomr. thai not ontf tha orgasi 
■ppr»pn>M<l la ptrtieaUT duaei of iBiiMtioiii, 
thai the nertea, intcrmediBle between the brein and 
tha outward orsuu, Bte reapectivelf c^iablt of re- 
ceiving BO othar lenaalioni bul auch aa ara adupt. 
td 10 their pirtieular orfana. EveTjr impreaaion on 
the nerve of the ejie, or of the eir, or oa the 
nerve of jroelting, or of taale, eicilia onlyideaa 
of viaion, of hearing, of amelling or of lasting ; 
not aolelf becauae the eilremiliea of these nerves, 
individaally, are luiteil to eileiml impreaaiona, 
bnl beoauae the nervea are, through thair whole 
coartB and wherever ihs^ are irrilalail. capable 
of aiciling in the mind the idea lo which they 
we appropriaie, and no other. A blow, an impulae 
quite unlike that for which the otgana of 1he aeneea 
■to provided, will eicite ihem all in their aeverai 
waja ; the eyaa will Sash (ire, while there ia noiae 
inlheeara. An officer recsiveda InuBlte^ball which 
ijreai through the bonea of hie face — in describing 
hla asoeatioDS, be aaid that he felt a* if there had 
been a flaah of lighlning, accampanied with a aoDod 
lika the ahutling of the door of Si. Paul'a. On tl 
BircDBUtatice, ofeverf nerve being appropriated 
itafiinelion, depend the falie aenaitiani which aocom. 
p«ny morbid irriution of tham from internal cnoaaB 
whan there ii in reality nothing prasoote J aiirenally . 
ancfa aa flufaai anight, ringing of the eara, and bitter 
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in. CuBier and lit Barbrr. — During ho abaeneet 
of the valei, M. Cuviet aenl for a twifaer lo aha 
him. The operation being liniahed, ha oHered 
lo pay the requiaite aum ; but the enlightened ope- 
rator, who luppened lo be a Gaieon, bowed, and 
poaitively refuted the money, aaying, with hi 
mic accent, " he woa too much honored, by h 
•havad iho grealeat nan of the age, lo accept any 
recompente." Hardly auppreaaing a amile, M. Cu. 
vier felt bound lo give him the honor lo ita full «i. 
lent, and engaged to perform hie function every day 
while he remained in London. It i* aearcety necea- 
aary lo add, ihal the barber, in a ahort lime, fell il 
a Btill higher duty lo conauli prudence rather 
•raply honor, and pockaud the amount due lor the 
exerciae of hie calling. — [Mrs. Lee'i Memoira of 
Baron Cuvier. 



jUoiet te Ike Ytmig, — I would adviae yoa U 
with a pen in your hand, and enter in a little book 
■hoTi hiniaof whai yuu Snd that is curious, o. 
may be uaetul ; for thia will be the beat method ol 

impriniTng such parliculais in your memory, w' 

ihey wilt be ready, either for practice on aome ft 
occaaion, if they are matiara of utility, or at least 
to adorn nad improve yourcooversttion, if they an 
rather poiota of curiosity. And aa many of Ihi 
lerma of science are auch as you cannot have tne 
with in your common reading, and may Iheretorebe 
anacqnainled with, 1 think il would be well for you 
to have a guod dictionary at hand to consult imme. 
diaiely when yuu ineel with a word you do not com- 
prehendlhe preeiie meaning of. This may at firii 
aerra troubleaome and interrupting ; but it ia ■ 
trouble thai will daily diminish, ai yon will daily 
God leea and leas occasion for your dictionary, as 
you become more acquainted with the terms ; and in 
the mean time you will road with more aaliafaction, 
becauae with more undeTslsnding.-^[ Franklin's Fa. 
miliar Letters.] 

Tit Hertie Standard. — Admiral Lord Duncan, 
who waa sii feel four inches in height, and per. 
feelly proportioned, was eonsidersd one of the finest 
figures, aa a man, in the naval aervice ; faia father 
■ad grand father are both of ihem reported to havi 
exceeded that height, enjoying, at ihe same time. 
tvttf poeaible natural advantage of symmetry uic 
Jnei proportion. — {Sharpe's Peerage.] 



Latt MtnumU of CutUr. — At two o'clock in the 
day, the accelerated respiration proved that only a 
pari of ihe lungs waa in action ; and the physicians, 
willing to try every ihing, proposed to cauterize the 
vertebra of ihe neck: the queaiion. Had he a right 
la diet rendered him obedient to their wiahea ; bul 
be wae spared this bodily torture, and leaches aiid 
•opping were all lo which ihey had recourae. Dui 
ing the applisation of the former, M. Cuvier ohaeri 
•d| with ihe greatest simplicily, list it wo* kt uia 
ka44i»eattrtd Hat Iteeiet fo*»*—td red iUod,ttind- 
ing lo one of his Memoirs, writteo in Normandy. 
The eonaiunmiUe master apoke of science for ihe 
)tM line, hf recalling one of ibe 6rat ataps of ibe 



young naiuraliai. He bad predicted tkal the last 
cupping would haalen hie departure ; and whan 
ed from the posture necessary for this operaliui 
asked for a glass of lemonade, with which to moislap 
his mouth. After this airempt al refreshmenl, he 
gave Ihe real lo hia daughter. in. law lo drink, saying, 

s very delightful to see those be loved still able 

allow. His reapiraiian became more and more 

rapid ; he raised his head, and then lelling It fall, oa 

medilation, he reaigned hiB.great aoul lo ila Cre. 

wilboul a struggle. Those who entered alter. 

wards would have iboughl thatihe beautiful old man 

d in hia arm chair, by the fireplace, waa asleep; 
and would have walked softly serosa iha room for 
fear of dismrbing him j so little did that calm and 
noble countenance, that peacefol and benevolent 

h, indicate that death had laid his icy hand upon 
Ihem ; bul they had only to turn le the deapairini 
looks, Ihe hearl rending grief, or the mute angulal 
of thoee around, lo be convinced thai all human ef 

ire unavailing, when Heaven recalls ita own.-— 
{Mrs. Lee'a Memoirs of Baron Cuvior.i 



AN IMTBRBSTIMO AND DtfEPITL H&P. 

A friend oT ours has now in a slate of furwardiMes, i 
Man upon which will be delineated naarU ~ " 







Wew-York. August li, 1833. 
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havs baan DialatTed by iryasriatants ganarally, to anr«han 
in Ufa, aiHf iha Inprerad Compaaa la luparkir to sey olber de. 
erlpUoaerUoiileDMlErihal HahiieyMirisa In laying iba rilii 

Tbli loxrumanl, noni raeanlly ImprDTad wkb ■ nTardni 
■laacflpa. In place nrini lana (Ifhla, tearaa ibe eagliiari 

ha t:oiapaaL Ilia lasted ibiBKui oomplnalTadaplM lolaiat 

ten, anil caDB« bat balla»li will baptalarrad uallsthan 

: will ba aa hliblr appi eclated far coininoa luiTcylnf. 

XeapsctTnllribiFlrldiJ, 
JAUSI r. »TABL>:B, BuHflnlaadaiit of CooitrBcUiin 
si Baltlaiora aad OUo Railroad. 



Pueni Inpniad OoiapaBa,' , _,.. __, . _. 

and aa auch neat ehearfully racuamsad II lo Ei 

E. B. lilLL, Ckll Kagicear. 

OentMnuiwn. Fnbrawv. issa. 

gar a yiar peat I hiTa uaad TneirsBHnu niida by 



w 
«.'»:; 



ButUtr tta mptritr tl^it af PaiHt 

No. OM EUsibaih attaai, near . 

Ef BAILROAD COMFAKIES won] 
]>'.\ci--rork'i^ H"lM"Railr<Sdf D 






RAILnOADCAR ^VHBEI^ ABO BflXSa, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CABTINO*. 

t^ A'bd. axles rimilahad and Sued to irlitali amelate, 
tihiJalfgnon Cotton and Wool Uaeklni raetoryaad Foaa- 
ry Polarssn, N. J. AH ordtn atUreaaad to Iba •otM^bara 
1 Puarion, orSd Wall .Iraw, Naw.Vort, will ba pfoopUy a^ 
snd»l lo. Alan, CAR BFBlHOB. 

Al». Flaage Tlrw Iniaed cumplale. 
_^ BOOE8B, KETCHUM k OROSVEROK. 



HOTBLTT WORIUt 



Cf TBOUAB B. 

Zi othM M«hIiary."™'hIo' D 
or tl oay thing oTihi kind 



and tconomy, to ba bum- 
aolbra oaad. Tba rsiJM 

poblk patroDaga la' i«^paithllg 



INSTRUMENTS. 

•CRTSTIMa AND SAVTIOAIi nTSTRCKEBT 

MABrUPAOrORT. 

B3r EWlNkHEARTTICaiUN a^ eT d» ^nftaai. 
[e.aSonibatnet.onadoaDa(ttioriha Ui,laaHeMI, bSP 
■era, bc| laata lo Inlbrm ibalr IVfanda and iba peblle, aaoa- 
•lly Engleaati, ibai ib«y cmiilnM u> awDaractyaa te oSar 
Ml krap loraals svsry daseriixkHi or iDatrunania In iba above 

ilriarmt laiuVBwnta rtpaJred (wilh cara lod pr«a|iuiwl*. 

Fomnwrar ihahlgbeailaiaUonon wbJch Iholr Sutivyblf 
InalninHnls are bald, ih>T rcspacirullt beg JtaT* ta lendrru 
Iha uuMIc psniial, iba following nitlAcaiei ftsin fanllaeMa el 



k Haailia. — Airtcably lo youi raqiMSI aiadt aoBB 

Duleaiyoureauuithaitni, Ibr ibeBakiiBDisand OUa Rall- 
luilCanpany. Thlsoplnlun woeld hate bwa gltta ale Deck 
larllai iHliiu, bai waa Inianilonally delays^ la ordar u allofd 
1 longer Uma br iba irial <>r ita* Inatmaieiiia, ao ihti I cenld 

Kk ■lih Iba iraaier cot.adenca of ihdr martia, If anch ikat 

wilhauadbw 

ufaciurad lor 

i.lowll: Ova Uvila, and Bra 

— '- ■ gpAn wkbia lb* 

illoipetlecduDor 



nufiuiurid by yuu, Ortha i 
Depannianl of Cor 

he CDnmMSaa.Biii .._. 

kleoto, to wbkh I 



Thay pnaaaea a Bmnoaa' 

-■" -oliof « ._ 

;ed In ihtlr consuadkHi. 



raOect Biacta eisdk 



n Inu 



""'■It 

Iroi ... 
aptehi 



x:^c 



MnMacd tka proper. 

iDieaii adnhably ealeulal'd foe laylim 
land ibaiBtoihe nattcaorEngl. 



UEKRr R. CAMf BELL, En«. Phil 
QalEant. and Ifsirlft. R 



JAMES p. STABLER, 
1 of CoDatrac^ oTiha Baliimora bmI Ohie 
Railroad. ' 

I bavn aiagiineJ "lih eara aaveral Englneara' InMraiaaBia 
il yoar Manufaciura, naiibularlT BrMtlavcIa, and birvey- 
kr^fl Coojpaaeia \ SHt laka plaaaura In axpreaetng my tMlalan 
>r Iba excel Isnea of tba workmuMhlp. Tkapatia ofilM>a*als 
ippeired wall propMllmad ujaecute factllly lo uae.aadaecB- 

"3 "" l*™'"«n=)' la adiuBmanla. 

ia>P"'".m"n"||"»"«AiclloB, of ■klch'^liSy hCtv JUL 

will glTi et°*iy «"l.f^(o"lI»n SHd {".k^aid!" '^' 

WILLIAM UOWABD, U. B. CItU Engleecr. 
BslUBMMa, Hay lit. lata. 
Hiaire E win and Heatlla- ACyou ha» aakfd ma 10 dta 

re wblcbl b>'a ehheriuMotennload.IcbeerfullTeuU 
u far aa mr appanunlilea of mr bscoaiing aqaalnud wU 
aualliiea haregoDB. I haragieai reaaoauibtaknllol 
klU diaplaytd In Lheti coMiructkn. The nsaiMes oflbalr 
niuiibin hiibatnibaaHtaject ol Ikequeni ramaik by au 
and ol ihe ucuraei ol ibeir parformaaea I bavs racsMil 
atiory aaeoranca froai odwia, wboM eatplM I reaBeel, 
■hubavehad ibeai Mi a eoiiahlenbla itBO bi aas, Tha 
a you hiiainulnilnceyoureeubllahnenllBiUsclty.H 
'aua of UiauoceeeliyofaiineHnf elarwhare for what we 
wani in out line, deaepe Ihe uoiaaHBed approhaUep a«d 
rarnt eacouraf esiani. Wlihlntyoaallitaaaucceaa which 
tmerprlu ao well oiarka, I leauln, youra, kc 

B. H LATROBE, 
rll EBgliMwla_itie aetrica cf Uii BaMmwe and OUo Ball 

uidwIgMbe 
» k*fpy ts 
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AJIIERICAN kAtLkOAi> JOtRNAL. 



METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 

Frm tkeStk to Ute Wh day €{f October 1833, indtuive. 
(Couimunieatcd for tbe Auusriesn Kailntad JouroMl amd Advocate of Ititehial Unproveuicnte.] 
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64 

66 

67 

62 
57 
60 
66 
69 
66 
61 
58 
64 
69 
66 
49 
42 
48 
52 
55 
51 
48 

51 

63 
60 
63 

55 

55 

S6 
58 
52 
49 
55 
58 
56 
52 



Bmromt- 
Ur,. 



29.90 

29.83 

29.75 

29.77 
29.75 
29.84 
29.91 
29.91 
29.91 
29.97 
29.91 
29.90 
29.80 
29.80 
29.98 
30.18 
30.21 
30.20 
30.20 
30.21 
30.14 

30.15 

29.93 
29.79 
29.57 

29.30 

29.40 

29.50 
29.62 
29.72 
29.91 
3w.03 
30.04 
30.08 
30.15 
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— rain scuds from ssk 
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— feir 
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At Alezaadrta, (La.) en tlic nth ult J C. Jalksou, mercli- 
ant. late of N«w Orlesns. 

At New-#rl«ans, oa the 22d ulL of the prevsiUnc epideuik, 
Mr. G. PaiLurri, a naiive of Italy. ; yesterday aftornonn, Mr. 
JosBPH GoLDSMiTK ; ontlw IBth ult. of the prrvsiling e|)idcinic, 
Mm. D. h. Ccans, agedSM years, a native of Beeiun, (Man.); 
on the 10th ult of yellow fever, Mr. J. B. FOLua, a native iif 
R4ick HIU, (Coon.) sged about 31 years. 



— base at 8W 
do. do. N 



Average temperature of the week endmg Monday, October 14, 55^.00. 



As IT SHOULD BE. OuT LUi of Subscribers, 
— While almost every paper witli which "we 
excliange is complaining of the slackness of 
their subscribers, and while so many para, 
graphs are in circulation reapecting the same 
subject, we cannot forbear bestowing a compli. 
meat upon our subscribers for their promptness 
—a promptness so unusual in newspaper af. 
fairs, and therefore so unexpected. 

Our list of subscribers during the whole pe. 
riod of the publication of this paper has ave- 
raged 1900, and there is now due us from these 
subscribers but FIFTY DOLLARS! We 
challenge any newspaper establishment in the 
United States .to produce so punctual a list ; 
and so far as we are concerned, we are inclined 
to form a very favorable opinion of tliat clas.s 
of individuals who subscribe for newspapers. 

There are a few however who owe us for last 
year, and did they know how their names 
appear by the side of these punctual men, they 
would immediately send us the amount of their 
subscription, and remove from our minds those 
unpleasant feelings with which we always, re- 
gard the man who neglects, year after year, to 
0:^'*pay tlie printers.** — [N. H. Bap. Ueg.] 

OCT" '^^b** same cannot be said of all readers 
of newspapers. — [Ed. R. R. J.] 



Public Debt, 
I The state is entirely free from public debt, other 
than that created for stock in the Union Bank — 
$500,000. I 

Annual Expenditures, 
The annual expenses of^lhe Government amount 
to 971,243. 

l?eo^nife. 
The amount and sources of the state revenue are 
as follows to wit : 

Tait on Land $23,190 

Town lots .... 3,096 
White polls .... 8,880 
Black polls .... 13,384 
Studhorses .... 3,372 
Pleasure carriages ... 1,091 
Law proceedings ... 8,769 
Conveyances .... 1,008 
Taverns . . . 1,110 

Merchants .... 31,563 
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BTATiBTlCS OF TENNCSSBC. 
Population, 



Whites 

Slaves 

Free colored persons, 



535,744 

141,603 

4,555 



Total, 681,902 

Square Miles, 
According to the most accurate estimate, there 
are about 42,000 aquare miles>-equal to 26,880,000 
acres. 

Exports, 
The annual exports can only be estimated by refer 
ence to particular sections ol the country, and their 
average there. 

Cotton 120.000 bales. . .$4,000,000 

Corn and live stock .... 1,000,000 
Tobacco 4,000 hogsheads, . .. 120,000 

Iron and castings 800,000 

Other articles not enumerated, . . 200,000 



Total $93:383 

Public Lands, 
The estimated value of the public lands to which 
the Indian title is not extinguished is $500,000. 



$6,130,000 



MARRIAGES*. 

C)u ThiirsiUy raornliiK, bythr Rev. Dr. Krebs, Mr. Ckorak 
W. BuMMsa, u> MIm Mary Brows, daughirr of Charhw 
Porter, E«|. all of tbis city. 

l4Wt emninf, by the Rer. Mr. Rayard, Mr. L. Lincoln, of 
Now Orli*aiM, ts Miie Catharisc Amm Rotorr*, second 
dsuffhter of Henry fi«^low. Eaq. of this c<ty. 

Tbis Morntnr, by the Rev. Win. JackMa, Edward W 
TiRRji, of Philadelphia, to Christiaka T., daughter ot Fo.-ii«r 
NostrSDd, of this city. 

Last PVf'iiinK by th<; Rev. Dr. Rrownlee, Ma. David Wkbs to 
Miiia Mary L. Primrosi, all of this city. 

On Tuesday luoriiiiic, the 15th inrt. at Chstliain, CnhiiiiMa 
CouBiy, RoaRRT W. Mprphy, Brq. of R^niNielaervilt(>, Alliiiiiy, 
C4»iiiity, to Miss RoMBUA, daughter of Win. Wh««ler, Ewq. of 
the former place. 

HEATHS. 

This meming, after a short but painful II1b«m, Mary Ann, 
agiil fix years and Ave inunthi, only daughter of Henry J. Egan 
Painter. 

Oil Bnturdnf morning, after a short illofsfi Capt* Charlbp 
Hall. 

At Wsshlnglon, N*. C. on the 9th tntt., of the bUlio!i!i fe\-or, 
Wm. R. Swirr, Esq., a native of Vfiglnia, and formerly of thi» 
city, In the 4Cth year of hin ege. 

At New Crieans, en ih» S3d ult. Mrs. Ann IIaly, wife of Dr. 
Daxkt Sbnac. 

At the RSine plsct*, on the 28ib, of yellow fever, Dakisl Gil 
aaar, furiuerlyof P(«rtlsud, Me. aged shout %. 

At the KSine plftce, on iheSSlh, of the prevsillns ehidemic, 
Albbrt D. Ovrston, a native of Sonlhbold, New York. 

At the same place, ou Ibe 27ih, Jamb* Y. Walton, a ciii7.eD 
of New York, but for a long ttes a resident of this city. 



OaACIBf pain A * OO. hBvinTtbUd«y latseMiiidi 
o-|ij|-'.iii:r«iii{» JOUN CL.vUKSON JaT, will ciMtUuiM ciieir 
tiM«ii f4» tin Kt th'* B^MiH Arm. — \e^-Ti rk. l»«i nc«"l««r, 16:3. 



WINCHBSTISR AMD PCriHiHAC* RAILROAD. 

fiq>- TO CONTRA'.TORtt FOR tXOAVATlUN h^D 
MAaO.NRV. — Proro^.l^ will tie rrceive«l hy iltrundi r»if i^y^i mi 
i'ikyUn*i HiKel, m Wiiichi«iei, Va. on Ott 1ih*iayof St rrmler 
'I xt, for ihi« Wrariuii? .ii.il Masonry of Ttcei.ly mfv>n *' i(ts of 
hu Wiitcb<f«il«r MittI Pucomac Htt.hu;;ii, runiiii«;iiciuf nt-iii tbe 
nwn ol Wincliekicr, iii<d (lidiigii ihc Ah«iiBiiitii»h Rtvc. 
Ti.e .ibove work will be tlivioeU inui fiections i«f ft4ivrni«iii 
•cMilUi; and |iIol« Mud profi e* uCiJ.e liiio, snti dritwingfi ot the 
w|ui9tii«> otiisuii' liuim. will be exhibited «i Wtnrheetei, loruite 
week previouB to the ieiiiiij|. 

PiopoBai* Hill be nctiivrd ai the eamff itme Bnd pla< ^, r«ir 

Jel ffr]t>g. on the line of ihe Hailroad, Four Aun- rtd Uou«afui 

lineal feet ol He«ri YeI2ow Pii e or White Osk Ralls, il.« ul- 

iuen«li'tu) (.1 (he rails lo tie five inches wiile, by lImc inchra 

leep, and in leng'h«orfl(le>*n hiid iwithiy feet. 

An J Turihor iniuriiiAiiuii in relaiiuii lo tho %b(ive wfirk w II 
»*e;lvftn(iua|>pltcaiioii. verbally or by leitir, to Williaiii H. 
Ml fell, Princifwf AMiMani Kuaineer, Winchester. Va. or lo 
the Aaaiataikt Ciiginarra on the line. 

MONCURE ROBINSON, C. K. 
Sept. <7th, 1833. o6 iu7. 

notice: 1H> MAJiUPACTURBlia. 
JCJ- 81M0N FaIR.\IAN, oj (h» v.lJareot LansHigbi rgh, in 

(he i-ottiiry ol Keua«eliier, and ^uiic ot New- York. Iiati Invented 
and pill ill operation a MuchiiM for making Wrouf hi NaiU 
with a .uaie ptiints. Tiii^ niscfaine will uake about Mx.y «<l 
•laila, ahd abi»ui lony lUii naila in a minute, and in iba b^a 
proporilott larear aixatt, even to apike« for shi»«. The umil is 
tiauiinered and cornea from ihe luAchine c< mpldely iuai- d lu 
reilne«a.thai iu capacnv tor betnc ;!enrhed ia g<Hid a .d rure. 
Onahiir-tf power i##ulficitfU to diivc one maciiiue, niM< roar 
oaaily he ap;ilied where inch (lower for dnviug mat bliH-ry w mi 
•peraiion iSaid Fairman wiii n.ake, vend and warr.-kiu ni«. 
cninea a« abore, to any per^onf who may apply for ih»"ui aa aiH*o 
taihey luny be aia «, mii>.' on (he moat n aaoitaliie u*ini». lie 
«l<o ile^'irrii im a«il f ite halt ofhi* pteut rif|h( Am- ihe ut-a oi aaid 
mairhinea ihron'huu'. the Uniied S(4ie«<. Any |<iaou ile-n ii^ 
lurilier iiiA>rniaii«>ii, or tu itUiciiUAtr, will plea»« in cmII ar (he 
iia« hineahofiol Mr. J.»hii Humphrey, in (he village of Lan- 
^Inghnrsh.— AofntU. 1833. A9SifltMtiF 

IlAlIilVAY IliOir. 

Ej^iNinety-nve tone ol 1 inch by i inch, { hfitgdiwoi N.ol* 

'MO ilii. U d>». I ail. I reficoui»r«.r»unk 

40 do. l| do. I do. i hole*, end'Tiifat 

8«0 I'o. a do. I tlo. fanaiiA-lf<>r4.»(fe- 

0dO ilo. if do. f do. i 9reP4 whh b|>K. 

aoiin expocte«i. \ cinrplaiea, natU 

J to FDit 

2i0.lo. ofFlilee RMH:Por 36 IIm |M>ryaid, wiih the renaMte 
jbaira, krya and pi'ia. 

The abov*) wi.l be *oM n-re ofduty, to State OuveiBMeM>*, 
iiiii liicoriNtisiied Uov«ri.mcitb>, Stiti the Drawhaci :akcM la 
jiart payment. A. k O. R ALSTON. 

9 South Frmii utreet, Philadelphia. 
Modola anil hamplea of allthe ritflvrHU' kimiv ol Rai's. Chairs, 
Pina, Woilec*. ^plke«, a«i«l Hpilciuc Pla(ea,fn uac, bin h in ihia 
•oiniirj aiulGrval Bikaiii, wdl be exhibited to ihnae diB|in rJ (o 
va{nin<« ibriii. o73ni<viwr 



PATENT iiAII«RO%U, KfllP AND BOAT 

KPIKBS* 

KJ' The Troy lion and Nail Fitcuiry ki*ep rnpafhRily fhr 
■sir. a viry f xitftt.<»ive aoaiMlinviii of WmuvLi Vpiarp aitd Saiw, 
• loiiia (•» l<) iiirh--i>. itiaiiiifHCiurnd by (be «l:tl^cnllrr*f. PaieM 
^Irt'hincry, whuMi aiifi five yehra HU«r(*«.-'tu.' o|.craili.ii mhI 
I' W aiinoifi iifiivf-ritRl utfc iii (lit. Uiiiit-ii 8tnifii (as v^cil h^ k i- 
:Uuti, wlicru (bo 8Uhi;ciihcr HbiiMi ed a I'steni,) aie ImuihJ tit- 
KtiitM to unv over ofTi luii in niMrkt t. 

l?i«ilroa<i Coitipaiiiiri ma* be tiUjiplird w*th Fplkcn bavug 
,oiMiiei«iiik tiraiiN »<iii(«bi« to ibe liolee in ir«ii raila. to aav 
tinouiK and <>u whnrt noiic**. aIimohi all ihe Ratli<>ad» u«»w ni 
■ro^rchniii (hf Ifnid'd ^<taltf(* are lusieiH-d with Hptkta nia«v at 
ho ulM»ve iiaiiitat lac.o.y->b>r V'bich p<«r|»'-re (hey aitr t.-iuial in- 
uhiMbie, an lUtir kdhebioii ia more (ban double any coiiiuion 
pikoa liiudc by ihf hMinni«r. 

JCjr All oiderc directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., «ill be 
tuii'-uiaiiy a((and<sitA. 

HEKRY BURDKN, Aeent. 

Troy, N.Y.July, 1931. ' * 

tjr Spikea am kept lor *ale, at furrorv prires, 1^. I Ik. J. 
I'owiiMiMl, Albany, and tlK ttrnrifMl Inui Mercbaniaiiii A:U.- 
.y and Troy ; J. |. Bniwer, 'Jii Wai^r mroei, K. w>l4i>rk ; A. 
vl. J tnra. Phi'udciphia ; 1'. Janvi. ra, Baitiuiore } i>earattd it 
Hinith, Ronton. J 

f. St.— liAi>iodd Companies would do well tn forwA^ cl*rir 
i>icr£ w«'?arly aa piacitcal. aaihwaubi4r.rib<.r ia deairou^ol ex- 
riidins iho mannrarturing w> a« tokeepj»ac« whh il 
iicrua»lng demand for hia 8pikei<. 



J-i3 lam 



K. BUR 




dally 
Elf. 



INCi-MlIVbTlDLR: AHCIIITKCTITRJ 

rJT 'NCOMBUSTiBLl;; dweilins bouaea and biiilflincs »f 
.i: kihd4 deviseil or built in Nuw York, or any |iaa of ttiA 
Jniied t*tatca, a« clie^p aa any oiher comb«atihle Ubildinfw. 
vctottl buildinif:* ami iiouae* rondered inrombiistUiIe St a amaJl 
idtUOonil fjcpeniie. T 

8HIP8 ni all aorta, and Steanitioat«, rendered inctnnbuBiible, 
tid (UH liabi*: lo aiiik, at a ^^m^ll expentie. / 

For vale, 19 UdO Iba. ol AN I'lONIsi, or Incorabflstible Vmr- 
ii»b, ai one dollar per ib. ,' 

Apply to C. S. RAFLXESQUK, Troleaaor of Aiat. and Ifal. 

4t.einfs, Chemi^xi, Archi.«ci, Itc in Philad«;l(*liia, No. oft North 
•ih i»((Ci*t. A pain(ihli>( ^iveii jir^lia. 

R-ii^rriicea hi .\cw-Y«ik,— Mr. Minor, Editor of the !!«• 
bani. 6* Mtigaziim ; M«Mrri. Uu»li(on k. AaiiJnwall,Dru|Fgi>ta. 

tlditora in th<- c*ty or couriry, €opyu»«c ilila adveitisameM, 
«ili receive a couoilaaion on any coatiact procured by their 
^sana. tiRJMMlLF 
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0^ In tile JournnI of thr 5th insi 
Mated thnt thr title pugoand liatorcontentafor 
the ibree lint parti, or half volumea, would be 
forwarded to Bubscribers in the roursc of the 
llten onHuin),' week — llipy hnve been tjnnvoidflly 
deUyed, but will now be forwarded 
dayB, HH tlit^y are nearly printed. 

Baltimoke and Ohio Railko\d. — We have 
rreviTed an<l read willi much ploasure 
tenth Annual Report of tlie President of the 
ftbove nained road, as publinliRd In the Baltj 
Dion papers, which we intended lo publish in 
) Ibis number of the Jouriial, but on reading il 
f we find it refers to interesting docuiiieiits, 
I which ought also to be published with the re- 
! port, Hnd, therefore, we shall delay Itti publicn- 
lion for ft short time, in the hope that some of 
OBF Baltimore friends will furnish us with the 
report and documents in pamphlet form. In 
the nMiu) time, however, we would observe that 
the work on the road bctwuen the Point of 
Rock* and Harper's Ferry is progressing, n 
that it is believed the road will be completed 
the courve of the ensuingycar ns far as the lat- 
ter place, and be there connected with ihe Win- 
chester railroad — a work, by the by, Which will 
not k>ng terminate at Winchester. 



turned from Chicago un TuesdHy Inst. He 
informa us that he ordered goods from New- 
York, which were shipped on the lOih, and 
arriTed at Chicago on the 30lh August. The 
charges for Iranaportation from New-York to 
Chicago, including commiasionB and alorage, ia 



only one dollnr Sixty.three cents per hundred; 
pounds. Insurance j pur criil. in Ihe fall, aud 
j per cent at other Beasona of the yenr. The 
country from Dixon's ferry, on Rock River, to 
Chicago, is smooth and level, and with litllfl 
iniprovcniciil, an excellent road may he made. 
An ox team could make a trip from thenue to 
Galena, with great ease, in ten days. Thus we 
see, that merchandize can be brought from 
New-York lo Galena in thirty days, aud at an 
expenoe merely nominal. 

Mr. Stahl left Chicago on the 19th inst. The| 
uoinmisaloiicrs appoinled lo irent wiih the Po-i 
lawBlomiea were there, and Indiana to the! 
number of 5 or 6000 hml asitembled. Several 
fa/A;*bad been held with them by the commis- 
aiouers, ; in which the Indiana manifested 
very Rreat diHinclination lo sell their buid. 
host of Indian traders were there, who, it w 
undersloo<l, were creditors of the Indians 
lavge aiuouiilH, aud who would e.^ert all their 
influence to prevent the conBumiiinlion of any 
treaty, till their tiaima were secured. 

The above is from the Oatenian of 27th 
September last, which came to hrmd on ilir 24th 
It ia another among the mhny proofd 
of the vast impuitanco of internal impron^. 
menu lo this country. It shows, by actual 
demonstration, the value of canals. The 

of this reccdloets the period wbi 
1810, 2;< years since, it cost (en doUari per 
hundred to transport merchandise from New. 
York lo Buffalo. This slatement sliowa a 
very diflerent reeull. , Gooils carried to Chi 
eago — more ihnii (Aree times the diotaiici' — ii 
third of the time, and for one tixCh of the 
'. Such are tlie results of internal improve, 
meiila by canals. What, then, will Ihey br 
when (he country is intersected by railroads 
In point of lime, at least, the improvement will 
equnl ratio, if not in oilier respects. 
The completion of the New-York and Krie 
Railroad.and a Railroad across Michigan, to the 
noulh of the St. Josephs, will enable 
^hanta to land goods at Chicago in men daya 
— and this will be done in a little over seven 

We understand (says the' Miner's Journal) 
lal an experiment was made a few days sinct 
1 an inclined plane of the Danville and Potts. 
ille Railroad, on the Broad mountain, (o ascer 
lin its practical operation ; the length of the 
plane heme 800 feet, and perpendicular height 
'MO feet. The ascending car, which was raised 
by meana of a deseen(liiigone,paBW<d i~~ ''' 



i short space of ninety seconds, and without any 
.J thing to interrupt the smoothness of its ascent. 

jit is uiidereiood that water power will be made 
use of on these inclined pfanes, which is at- 
tended with far leas espense than that which is 
incident to steam machinery. 

StI8()IIKHAf<l1A AHD DbLAWARE Ra1I.BOAD.— 

A meetin)^ of tlie stockholders waajheld on the 
1st inst. Ht Slroudaburg, in Nortliamptnn couii. 
ty, for the purpose of organizing the Company 
Henrv W^ Drinkbk, Esq. was duly elected 
President of the Company for the ensuing year 
— WiLi.r*M HsNKv, Treasurer — and John Jok- 
n*N, .Secretary. The names of the Managers 
we have not learned. A more judicious choice 
of officers, probablv, could not have been made. 
—[Montrose HeralH.] 

To Ihe Ed^rorihe American RailriMd Journal; 

Sia,— I beg leave, through your valuable 
Journal, to suggest what I think would be a 
valuable iinprovement of the application of 
horse power to propelling railroad cars. Lei 
the horse, or horsea, be put on a moveable ptat- 
fiirm, (like that in the starch manufactory in 
Dutch street,) which shall n^l on two ahalls 
of Bay 8 inches diameter, which nhall be fixed 
in railroad wheels, of 32 inches diameter ; thus 
for every llirec miles the horae movee the plat- 
form under his feet, the car will be proi)elled 
twelve miles on the railroad. The advantage 
gained by this arrangement will be, that the 
of the horse w ill be applied in such a man- 
to move the car with any given rapidity, 
far beydnd the motion of a horse. It is obvious, 
oo, ihat-wlien a horse moves rapidly, his 
itrength is expended in procuring the velocity 
of his own movement — or, lo speak more sricn- 
ifically, in overcoming the inertia of his own 
body ; he exerls more force, therefore, iu the 
draught, when his motion is slow, say 3 to 4 
miles piT hour. By increasing the difference 
between the size of the shaft and the wheels, 
very great velocity may be procured with a 
slow steady, draught of the horse. The wheels 
should be fi.ted firmly on the ends of the shafts, 
through the centre of which a strong iron rod 
should be passed, the ends of which should 
n iron bar, placed fore and aA, to keep 
Ihe shafts at Ihe proper distance from each 
other. Would not this make a very simple 
horte loeomolive, sufGciently wet) adapted lo 
the purpoM to aupereede steam ? 



. Yonra. dec. 
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The Undulating Railway. By Junius Uedivi.; Dndiiuirs Bcliotue ^mIihii is dreutut of in my 

VU8. [From th« London Mecliunics* Maga- |[>liiio8opIiy." 
J zine.] 

Sib, — Since 1 last wrote to you I bave 
seen Mr. Badnall's treatise on railway improve- 
ments ; but I must confess I see therein no 
statement which tends to shake my incredulity 



Make two niil^oads side by side, with the 
ends and beginnings parallel. Let one be an! 
Jiorizontal road, say two hundred feet in length. 
Let the other be increased in actual length, by 
nieaiiH of any undulating Ibrm Mr. Badnali may 
on the subject of hill and valley locomotion, "i ;.choo»e til! it measures two hundred and twenty- 

■ loubt not of its bein^^' l"i*'<? «r li^}' fe«Jt. Then let a barrel spring be 



still prefer the level, and doubt 
the most economical railway. In the way of 
argument I have nothing to add to my former 
letters on the subject. I did, indeed, wish to 
ask one or two questions, which I had intended 
to put when I read your review, and the extract, 
stating that the moving power of the experi- 
mental carriage was a steel spring coih^d round 



ad a J) ted to a carriage, so that, when traversed 
bacKwards on the horizontal road, it may just 
have power enough to reach the extremity 
itguin Then take the carriage, thus wound 
up, and place it on the undulating road, and if 
it reach the extremity of that also, I shall be 
ready to acknowledge the triumph of Mr. Bad 



a barrel ; but! have since found that a writerl »aH'« principle. But, even then, unless it per- 
in the Magazine edited by the Messrs. Oobbett;;f«rm something more, there will be no gain in 
has forestalled me. It is by him stated that theM!>«i»t of economy, but, on the contrary, a con- 
experiments were unfair ; that in the case of ! i»id«rable lo»s, by the extra expense of material 
both the level and the curve, the carriage wan 'conHumed in the road. And here 1 leave the 
traversed backwards along the whole line, and [matter for the present. 



that on the curved line the distance traversed 
was considerably greater than on the horizon- 
tal line, consequently that the spring was 
wound up to a creater amount of tension. He.; 
states further his behef, that if the eurringe| 
were wound up on the level road, and then 
placed in motion on the curve, that it would: 
stop half way from want of power. Whether 
this statement be correct or not I cannot pro-* 
nounce, not having sf^en the trials, but tlie> 
winding up of a sprmg is assuredly a matter of 
considerable importance, when we consider j 
that half a turn of the barrel, when nearly 
wound up gives more power than several turns, 
at the commencement. 

Mr. Badnali says, p. 74, "In allusion to the; 
comparative difference in the spee^l between! 
the two curved railw^ays, in the preceding state.' 
ment, and in the statement at p. 67, I confess' 
myself in difficulty." At p. 77 he says, " The ad- j 
vantage gained over a common horizontal rail-| 
way will be in proportion to the length and d 'pth ; 
of descent." ^fow, supposing the moving power j 
to be a coiled spring, it is quite clear that the, 
tension would mcrease, and consequently thei 
power would increase, in proportion to the! 
number of turns, and in a compuund ratio. Itl 
this be the case, the "difficulty" will be solved) 
without accounting for it by th'i " vibration." j 

From the letter of Mr. Stephenson, quoted i 
in Mr. Badnairs book, I take the following ex-! 
tract : ! 

"This sort of force (peripkugal forced) per-' 
haps not being thoroughly understood, yon will I 
allow me to compare it to a man on horseback,' 
riding at full speed, and the animal .stopping, 
himself with all the power he is master ol; wo; 
should in such a case naturally expect to s( e; 
the rider thrown forward, taking along with' 
him both bridle and stirrups." 1 

With all deference to the opinion of Mr. Ste-i 
phenson, I beg to remark that I have been fori 
some years in the habit of studying the laws of| 
" forces," in this very species of involuntary 
experiment. I have seen numerous riders thus 
shaken out of their saddles — technically called i 
" purchasing an estate" — and with nearly the; 
result he has described : but invarinbly their; 
future progress was arrested by friction, both; 
on levels and up hill, the momentum being ab-- 
■orbed b^ the material on which the falling 
body impmged, and sometimes so rapidly that 
it dragged life along with it. Down hill, it isi 
true, the momentum has occasionally been of 
considerable avail, unless a thicket or patch of 
aloes, or spiry larch-thistle, happened to inter-^ 
vene as a recipient. Even thus I suspect the 
" periphugal force" would impinge upon and be 
absorbed by the upward ascent of an undulat-' 
ing railroad. | 

At page 84 Mr. Badnali talks of having given! 
a /I'mz/ea power to his spring, winding it up ten: 
feet and six feet. Why was this small power' 
selected ? The experiment seems on too small ^ 
a scale to justify any reliance on the result. I ! 
will state an experiment, which, if it give a re-! 
suit in favor of undulation, when accurately 
tried, I shall think that there is more in Mr.i 



I remain, yours, &c. 

JvNivs Reoivivub. 
P. S. — Illness, and the pressure of occupa- 
tion have, hitherto prevented me from answer- 
inir"R." 

The Undulating Railway. By 8. D. [From 
the London Mechanics* Maffazine.] 
Sir, — If you examine the autlior*s account 
of his invention as exhibited in your extracts, 
you will find that in paragraph 3, he says, " that 
throughout the ascent the pressure upon the 
rails, and consequently the amount of friction, 
is precisely the same as it was down the de- 
scent A B, viz., as much less than it was on 
the horizontal line £ A as the line C D to D O." 
Now, surely the amount of friction is propor- 
tional to the linos representing the pressure 
upon the rails, which are C P and O G, not 
C D and D C. But even with this understand- 
ing, let us see if the inference lji» coireet. 

In paragraph 5 we find it stated, " that al- 
though the disposable power of gravity in op- 
position to pressure is only as C D to P, 
yet this is no criterion of the extent of ad van- 

«r 

tage gained in speed ; in fact, C D niay as pro- 
|)erly be stated to represent the saving in fric- 
tion." 

If C D may l>e stated to represent the saving 
lu friction, throughout the whole descent, it 
may also be stated to represent an augmenta- 
tion of friction upon the whole as<*.ent ; so that 
V P being the measure -of the former, C P -|- 
O D will be that of the latter quantity. With 
this in mind, let us see what the author says 
farther on, that if " the |Kiwer employed upon 
the ascending part of the undulation were only 
just sufficient to overcome the friction and re- 
sistance of atmosphere, the carriage would na- 
turally, as proven by the action of the pendu- 
lum, rise the ascent B £ in the precise time it 
occupied in traversing from A to B." 

Now, on the horizontal railway the friction is 
represented by the C G, but upon the ascent of 
the undulating railway by C P -f C D, which 
being greater than the other, it would oppose 
more force to the progress of the carriage, and 
it would require more power to oven-,ome it. 

In thus examining the author's explanation I 
am led to think that the amount of friction is 
not less on the undulating thaii on the horizon- 
tal railway. 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

S. D. 

May 20. 



The Great North Road in England. [From 
the Monthly Supplement of the Penny Mag- 
azine.] 

(ContiniMMl from psge 661.) 
The first notice which has been discovered 
of the collection of a toll for the repair of romls 
in England occurs in the year 1346, in the 
reign of Edward III. In that year it was or- 
dered that tolls should be exacted for two years 
to come, from all carriages passing along Hoi. 
born, Gray*« Inn lane, and the highway called 
Charing^ ** which roads," says the commission, 



I" are, by the frequent passage of earts, wains, 
and horses, to and from London, become ao 
miry and deep as to be almost impassable." 

As for the country roads, little or no atlea- 
tion seems to have been paid to tliem till to- 
wards the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
the course of the reign of Henry Vlll. four 
[statutes connected with this subject were 
passed : two for altering certain roads in the 
Weald of Kent, and in Sussex ; a third for 
mending a lane near tlie city of Chester ; and 
a fourth for the repair of bridges. The first ge. 
neral act for keeping the roads in repair was 
passed in 1555, in the reign of Mary. It im. 
posed that duty upon the parishes, and was fbl« 
lowed by many others to the same effect in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The first 
toll-bar was erected in 1663, on the northern 
road leading through Hertfordshire, Cambridm. 
shire, and Huntingdonshire: "which road," 
says the act, '* was then become vM'y bad, by 
means of the great loads of barley, malt, dee. 
brought weekly to Ware in waggons and earls, 
and from thence conveyed by water to London." 
Three toll-gates were erected, one for each of 
the above-named counties ; and it is said that 
the people were so prejudiced against the inno- 
vation, that they rose in a mob and destroyed 
them. 

Coaches are said to have been first intro- 
duced into Engbtnd in 1560, by the Earl of 
Arundel, and by the commencement of the 
next century they had become common in Lon- 
don. They were brought to Edinburgh in the 
suite of the English ambassador in 15^. The 
historians of that city tell us, that coaches for 
the us(; of the public generally were established 
there in 1610. Hackney coaches were first in- 
troduced in London in 1625. 

As yet there was but little intercourse be- 
tween these two capitals. In London, SeoC- 
land and Edinburgh were considered as fo- 
reign parts. In 1635 a pn>cIamation was is- 
sued by Charles I. to the effect, that, " where- 
as to this time there hath been no certain in- 
tercourse between the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, his majesty now commands his 
postmaster of England for foreign parts to set* 
tie a running post or two, to run night and day 
between Edinburgh and London." It was a 
considerable time after the commencement of 
the last century before there was more than 
one despatch of letters in the week from Lon- 
don to Scotland. In tlie year 1763, the London 
eoacli set off from Edinburgh only once in the 
month, and was from 12 to 16 days on the road. 
The vehicle which accomplished this adventu- 
rous achievement was at that time the only 
ijtngo-coach in the northern capital, except two 
which ran to the neighboring port of Leith. A 
journey to or from Edinburgh was in those 
days a doubtful and hazardous expedition- 
something like Sitting out in quest of the north* 
west passage. It is said, that, in Scotland, when 
a person determined upon attempting the 
achievement, he used, with the laudable pru. 
dence of tliat country, to make liis will before 
setting out. 

The change that has since taken plaee ia 
immense. The journey between London and 
Edinburgh is now performed by the mail-coach, 
at all seasons and m all weathers, in little more 
than forty.tliree hours and a halt*. The per- 
son who undertakes it exposes himself to 
scarcely any more danger than he does when 
he walks along the street in which he lives. 
Even in Scotland, a man seldom now thinks of 
making his will merely because he is about to 
visit London. These changes, and the eounU 
less others of which they are examples or in- 
dications, are due to the existence of a good 
road between the two capitals. This romd. 
more than the compact of tne year 1707, is the 
true union of the kmgdoms. 

Within the last thirty years this Great North 
Road, as it is commonly called, h .8 been ex- 
tended to the remotest extremity of the island 
— to a point still farther beyond Edinburf^h (at 
least by the line taken) than Edinbur|;h is d' 
tant from London. This latter portion esf 
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eiallTr and nXno parUi of that extending to the 
south of Edinburgh, have recently undnrgoiie 
some material altcration8 and iuiprovementfl. 
Those thst have been eifected within the last 
threoyears alone are well fitted to rniHe tlic ad- 
miration of all who are qualified to appreciate 
their importance. They afford an evidence 
which is extremely gratifying, of the exertions 
that continue to be made in order to uphold 
and extend one of the chief foundations of our 
national prosperity and greatness. We have 
been fortunate enough to obtain very complete 
accounts of the principal of these improve- 
ments, in most instances, from persons having 
access to the best sources of information ; and 
abstracts of these we now propose to lay be- 
fore our readers, interspersed with such expla- 
nations as may convey a full and correct view 
of the whole course of this great highwav, — 
the longest co^itinued line of road in the tJni- 
ted Kingdom^ 

IxpROvBMRNTS IN THE NoRTH. — So greatly 
does the northern portion of our islnnd incluie 
or lean over to the west, that Edinburgh, while 
it is about 320 miles to the north of London, is 
also above 100 miles to the west of it — although 
the two capitals stAnd at about equal distances 
from the east coast . Edinburgh, on the east 
coast of Great Britain, is, in fact, rather farther 
west than Liverpool, which stands on the west 
coast. What is called the Great North Road 
from London, therefore, diverges considerably 
from a line drawn due north. The wide level 
country which generally prevails «s far as to 
the heart of Yorkshire enables it to pursue 
up to that point a course nearly perfectly 
straight. The first formidable obstacle, in- 
deed, which it meets with to prevent it from fol- 
lowing the shortest line to the Scottish metro, 
polis, is interposed by the Chevoh hills, which 
form the north-west lioundary of Northumber- 
land. The^e hills, at their northern extremity, 
approach so close to the sea as to leave only a 
pass of a few miles broad, through which the 
road at this part of its course onn be carried. 
Hitherto the town of Berwick, which is on the 
coast, and at a short distance beyond the termi- 
nation of the Chevoit range, has been assumed 
as the point which should determine the direc- 
tion of the first part of the road between the 
two capitHls. This has made the deflection of 
the line to the west less than it otherwise would 
have been: for Berwick, although far west of 
London, is still considerably to the eaist of Ed- 
inburgh. 

The direction of the southern portion of this 
road, then, may be considered as necessarily 
regulated, not by the relative positions of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, b«t of London and Ber- 
wick, or another point but a few miles to the 
westwan) of the latter town. The route fol- 
lowed hv the mail at present, in fact, is very 
nearly the shortest line between London and 
Berwick, subject merely to such slight devia- 
tions as are required in order to make it touch 
certain great towns. The length of this por- 
tion of the road, which passes through Hunt- 
ingdon, Stamford, Doncaster, York, Darlington, 
Durham, and Newcastle, is 342 miles ; the whole 
distance from London to Edinburgh being 399. 

The first improvements which it falls within 
the plan of the present article to notice are those 
which have been recently made on the northern 
portion of this line of road between Loadon 
and Berwick. We shall begin by merely ad. 
verting to the magnificent approaches which 
now lead to the town of Durham, the elevated 
situation of which formerly rendered it of such 
difficult access. The new entrances, which 
have in a great degree overcome the obstacles 
presented by the nature of the ground, are ex- 
cellent specimens of engineering skill, and do 
honor to the local trusts. They would proba- 
bly, however, have remained unexecuted but 
for the stimulus given to these bodies by a 
committee of the House of Commons, which 
had under its consideration the defective state 
of the communication between London and 
Edinburgh. We may here also mention, as 
having originated in the recommendations of 



the same committee, the handsome new bridge! 
over the North Tyno at Morpctli, constructed' 
by Mr. Telfofd, after the model of the bridge of 
Neuilly, near Paris. 

But the most important improvements in 
this quarter, and those to which we would par 
ticularly direct attention, are the altenitions 
which have recently been effected, or are in pro 
gress of execution, on the portion of the road 
to. Edinburgh immediately beyond Morpeth. 
Here the C3hevoit hills run almost parallel to 
the coast, to which they at the same time ap- 
proach so closely, that what we may call their 
roots stretch across tlic intervening space iu 
the shape of so many successive elevations, 
while the hollows between are occupied by riv- 
ers more or less considerable, all having a di- 
rection at right angles to the line of the road. 
This extreme inequality of surface has hitherto, 
as already intintated, forced the road close upon 
the sea : but even while thus retiring as far as 
possible from the mountains, it has still not been 
able to avoid a remarkable steep ridsre called 
Birnside Moor. The gentlemen of Northum- 
berland, however, have at last, aided by the 
great exertions of Sir John Marjoribanks, of 
Leeds, effected tlie union of several of the lo- 
cal trusts into one, and thereby enabled them- 
selves to raise the sum of i; 12,000, wliich they 
are now in the course of expending in carry- 
ing the road through a series of vallies lyhig 
farther to the west, in place of this elevated 
moorland. The whole of this improvement 
will be completed during the present year; and 
although much still remains to be done to make 
the road what it ought to be in the more imme- 
diate vicinity of Morpeth, the alteration effect- 
ed here will deserve to be accounted one of the 
most valuable works of public utility which 
have been recently accomplished in these isl 
amis. 

The road, following the new direction thus 
given to it, will now leave Berwick to the right, 
and, instead of running along the cosist, as it 
does at present, by Dunbar, and thence turn- 
ing around in a due west direction by Hadding- 
ton, will proceed by Wooler and Coldstream 
in very nearly a straight line to Edinburgh. The 
saving by this route we believe, will be above 
10 miles, the distance from Edinburgh to Mor- 

Ftrth being reduced from 104 miles to about 93^. 
t is only lately, however, that the road by Cold, 
stream, which passes through a very hilly coun 
try, has been brought to such a condition as 
that the mail could travel on it. Thq exertions 
of the gentlemen of Berwickshire and Midlo- 
thian, by which this important object ^las been 
at last accomplished, rather preceded those of 
the Northumberland trustees to which we have 
just adverted, their oi>erations having com. 
inenced in January, 1828. 

From a report now before us, by the clerks 
of the Berwickshire trust, it appears that the 
improvements effected on what is called the 
Greenlaw Turnpike Road embrace the r^uc 
tion of numerous severe pulls of from one 
foot in six to one foot in twelve, occurring be- 
tween Deanborn, the northern extremity of the 
trust, and Coldstream, to gentle ascents of 
fVom one foot in twenty-five to one in-forty ; 
besides the repahr of the bridge over the BlacK- 
adder, at the east end of Greenlaw, and of that 
over the Twee<l, at the east end of Coldstream. 
Including £2,100 expended on the Coldstream 
bridge, the whole cost of these improvements, 
up to the 8th of March last, had amounted 
only to £23,145. Of the adjoining, portion of 
the road in the Edinburgh direction, which is 
under the care of the trustees of the Dalkeith 
district, a line of about eisht miles, extending 
from the south-efust bounmiry of the county of 
Mid Lotliian to the north end of Fordel Bank, 
near Dalkeith, has within the same period -beeo^^^ 
shortened, and the passage on it rendered much Dundee, runs i^i nearly a straight line from 



more safe and easy, by altering the course of 
the road in some places, by cutting down and 
banking over some difficult and dangerous pass- 
es, and by building several new bridges. 

The principal bridges are the bridge over 
Craustown Dean> and the bridge over the 



Tync, at tlie north end of the village of Ford 
Pathhead, called the Lothian bridge. Craus- 
town Dean bridge is forty-six feet in height, 
and consists of three semi-circular arches of 
seventeen feet span : the whole building is of 
ashler, and the piers being only three feet in 
thickness, the bridge has a very light appear- 
ance. 

Lothian bridge is eighty-two feet in height, 
and consists of five semi-circular arches of fif- 
ty feet span, surmounted by ten segments arch- 
es of fidy.four feet span and eight feet of rise. 
The piers are eight feet thick by twenty-eight 
feet broad, and hollow in the centre, as are also 
the abutments. 

The whole building is of ashler, thereby 
[)resenting a happy combination of durability 
and lightness, and adding much to the orna- 
ment of the adjoining grounds. The embank- 
ments at the ends of the bridges are planted 
up with evergreens* 

Of the embankments, that at Cotterbnrn is 
of the length of five hundred yards, and will 
contain 200,000 cubical yards of earth. The 
extreme depth of cutting in the line of the 
road will be thirty.two feet. Besides the gene- 
ral improvement of the line of road, these ope- 
rations have opened many fine prospects of the 
neighboring beautifully wooded and highly 
cultivated country. The expense has amount- 
ed to between je20,000 and £30,000, besides a 
large sum of money which was previously ex- 
pended on the improvement of that part of the 
line which is situated between this district and 
Edinburgh. 

The city of Edinburgh stands within two 
miles of the great arm of the sea called the Frith 
of Forth, which, at the part immediately north 
of the Scottish capital, is about seven or eight 
miles broad. Steamboats and other vessels 
put across this estuary at all hours from Leitli, 
the port of Edinburgh, and from Newhaven, 
about a mile to the west of that town, both to 
Burnt Island, Pettyour, and Kinghorn, which 
are directly opposite, and to Kirkaldy, Dysart, 
Leven, Ely, Pittenweem, and Anstruther, which 
lie farther to the east.' The common passage 
for travellers to the north is from Newhaven, 
(where there is a chain pier,) to Pettycur. As 
this passage, however, is subject to be occa- 
sionally interrupted, (though since the introduc- 
tion of steam liavigation that is a circumstance 
which has very rarely happened,) the mail, in- 
stead of crossing here, proceeds along the 
coast of the river to Q,ueensferry, about twelve 
miles farther west, where the channel is con- 
tracted to the width of about a mile and a half. 
But before leaving Edinburgh we cannot help 
noticing, although not upon any of the great 
lines of road leading from that capital, the 
magnificent bridge, called the Dean bridge, 
which has lately ^en thrown across the chasm 
formed by the river or water of Leith to the 
north of the city. The reader will find a no- 
tice of this structure, which was only finished 
about the beginning of the last year, in the 
"Companion to the Almanac" for 1832. This 
bridge, which has been erected after a design 
by Mr. Tettbrd, almost at the sole expense of 
John JLearmouth, Esq. (kite Lord Provost,) to 
whose property it forms a communication, con- 
sists of two scries of four arches each, the one 
surmounting the other. The span of each of 
the upper arches is d6 feet, and the road- way 
passes at the height of more than 120 feet above 
the level of the water below. 

From Queensferry the present route of Che 
mail is directly iv>rth by Kinross to Perth, from 
which point, crossing the Tay by a bridge, it 
takes its way a)ong the northern banks of^ that 
river in an eastern direction to Dundee, and 
from thence to Arbroath on the coast. The 
common' road, however, from Edinburgh to 



Pettycur throiigh the county of Fife, and across 
the Frith of Tay, which at Dundee is about 
two miles in breadth. There is on this passage 
an excellent steamboat of a peculiar construe 
tion, the paddles being placed in the middle, as 
if there were two boats joined, and the form be^ 
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ing such that it moves equally well with either | 
end foremost. The distance from £dinburg:h 
to Dundee by this road is not quite^43 mih^s, 
whereas, by that which the mail takes, for thf^ 
sake principally of avoiding the two ferries 
over the Forth and the Tay, it is not less thau 
69 miles. From Dundee to Arbroath is 17 
miles more, so that the whole distance by this 
circuitous route from Edinburgh to the latter 

Elace is 66 miles, the distance in a straight line 
eing only about 50. In getting from Berwick 
to Arbroath, again, the mail travels about 14^3 
miles, while a straight line drawn between 
these two points would not measure 60. The 
voyage by sea from the one place to the other 
does not exceed the last mentioned distance. 

The road between Edinburgh and Montrose, 
which is 12 miles to the north of Arbroath, has 
been constructed at a cost of not less than 
£100,000, reckoning only the outlay since the 
commencement of the present century ; but as 
only a small portion oi this sum has been ex- 
pended within the last three or four years, the 
consideration of the improvements which it 
has effected does not fall within the scope of 
our present remarks. We pass on, therefore, 
to notice the bridge which has just been carried 
over the South Esk at Montrose. This town 
stands on the north bank of the river called the 
South Esk, which here falls into the German 
ocean ; and we cannot better explain its singu- 
lar^ situation than by extracting the description 
given of it in a report made in 1823 by Mr. Bu- 
chanan : 

" The river South Esk, at Montrose, is re- 
markable for its broad, depe, and very rapid 
stream. But the great width of the river, and 
the current, deep and rapid beyond example in- 
deed in this country, are not owing to the mag- 
nitude of the South Esk river itself, but to the 
singular manner in which the discharge of its 
waters into the sea is here combined with the 
action of the tides and the configuration of (he 
adjacent ground. 

" The town stands on a gently rising ground, 
in one of those low sandy flats which occur so 
frequently on the shores of the German ocean, 
and which, from their slight elevation above 
the sea level, and other ciroumstances, np'pear 
to have been once overflowed by the water, ft 
has the German ocean on the east, at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile, and to the west is a 
tract of low and level sands, above four square 
miles in extent and nine mil's in circumfe- 
rence, through which the South Esk winds its 
way to the sea, passing close to the town on 
its south side. These sands lie below the le- 
vel of high water, arid above the level of low 
water; and the river opening a communica- 
tion with the soa, it necessarily happens, that 
every rising tide rushes up the channel of the 
river, and inundates the whole of this sandy 
flat to the west of the town, which is again 
lefl uncovered by the reflux of the tide. The 
channel through which this great body of water 
is alternately poured in and discharged is sud. 
denly contracted, at the south end of the town, 
to the breadth of 700 feet at high water, and 
400 feet at low spring tides ; and in conse- 
quence of this the stream rushes in or out with 
treat violence, according as the tide is either 
owing or ebbing. This low land, oyer which, 
at each return of the tide, are spread the wa. 
ters of the ocean, after they have made tlieir 
way through the narrow channel of the South 
Esk, is called the Basin, which forms a strik- 
ing object in the scenery of the place, appear- 
ing, when the tide is full, a large and beautiful 
lake, and in a few hours afterwards, when the 
waters have retired, a desolate and sandy 
marsh." 

Between the basin and the sea, the river is at 
one place divided into two channels, by a small 
island called the Inch ; but tlie two streams 
again unite into one before they arrive at the 
sea. About thirty years ago, when the road 
from Edinburgh to Aberdeen was first con- 
structed, a wooden bridge was erected across 
the most northern ot these channels, which is 
by far the broadest ; the other being crossed by 



a stone bridge of one arch, which is so narrow 
that, says Mr. Buchanan's report,, " it has con- 
tracted! the channel of the river to at least one. 
fourth of its original breadth." At the same 
time the channel of the northern stream had 
been greatly contracted by the faulty construe 
tion of its wooden bridge. The effect of this 
unnatural confmement of so violent and rapid 
a stream has been to deepen the channel on 
the northern side, not less than Ave or six feet 
in many parts ; so that the original bottom hav. 
ing been carried away, the foundations on 
which the piers rested were in danger of being 
undermined. To prevent this result wooden 
])iles were driven in, which served as a sort of 
wall to repel the current. But, not withstand, 
iug this expedient, the bridge was still found 
to labor under the incurable defects of its ori- 
ginal construction, in particular, the wood 
was so damaged by the ravages of sea worms, 
of the genus designated Oni^cus, that the ex- 

F>cnse of keeping it in repair was very great, 
t was accordingly detcrmmed a few years ago 
to remove this wooden structure altogether, 
and to supply its place by a suspension bridge. 
Such a bridge has been accordingly erected, 
at\er a design by Captaia Samuel Brown, of 
the Royal Navy. 

The distance between the towers at the two 
extremities of this bridge, measured from the 
centre of each, is 432 feet. The height of each 
tower is seventy-one feet; namely, twenty- 
three feet and a half from the foundation to 
the roadway, forty-four feet from the roadway 
to the top of the cornice, and three feet and a 
half forming the entablature. The breadth of 
each tower, at the term ma tion of the cut- wa- 
ters, is forty feet and a half, and thirty.nine and 
a half at the road ing. The archway by which 
each is perf(»rated is sixteen feet in width by 
eighteen in height. The four counter-abut- 
ments for securing the chains are respectively 
115 feet distant from the towers, (reckoning 
from the centre of the tower to the face of the 
farthest wall of the chambers,) and consist 
each of an arched chamber, a strong counter- 
fort or aV»ut:nent, a tunnel, and lying spandrel 
arch. The width of the bridge is twenty -six 
feet within the suspending rods. The bars of 
which the main chains consist, measure eight 
feet ten inches from centre to centre of the 
bolt-holes, live inches broad between the shoul- 
ders, and one inch thick throughout. All the 
main links or bars are of the same thickness, 
except those in th« towers, which are asixteenth 
of an inch thicker, and of length to suit the 
curve of the cast iron saddles. Each main sus- 
pending chain, of which there are two on each 
side of the bridge, one over the other, placed 
one foot apart, consists of four hues of chain 
bars. The joints of the upper main chains are 
over the middle of the long bar in the lower 
chain ; land the suspending rods which sup- 
port the beams on which the roadway is laid, 
are five feet distant from each other. The 
chains are of wrought cable iron ; the beams 
are of cast iron, fonned with open spaces, 
twenty-six fept eight inches long, ten inches 
deen at the neck of the tenons, and one 
liicli thick in every part between the flanges. 
The whole cost has been a little above jC2b,- 
000. 

To this account we have only to add, that 
the centre of the arch of the stone bridge which 
crosses the southern stream has also been 
taken down, and a revolving drawbridge erect- 
jed in its stead, by which vessels are allowed 
to pass and repass. The communication across 
the South Esk at- Montrose, therefore, may now 
be considered to be as perfect as it can be ren- 
dered or desired. 

From Montrose the road followcj the line of 
the coast by Bervie and Stofiehaven to Aber- 
deen, a distance of thirty-seven miles. The 
situation of New Aberdeen is extremely simi- 
lar to that. of Montrose, standing as it does on 
the north side of the large and rapid river Dee. 
Until lately, the only bridrc across this river 
was the magnificent old bridge erected by Bi. 
shop Elphinstone in the eariy part of the six- 
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teenth century. Within the last three years' 
however, a suspension bridge has been erect- 
ed between the town, and a road made at great 
expense, to communicate with the old one. 

In this bridge the width between, the stone 
piers is 200 leet ; the breadth of the roadway 
is 22 feet, and its height above high water is lii 
feet. It is witliiu the recollection of many 
persons now alive, that the whole of the land 
at present in cultivation around Aberdeen* was 
one brown heathery moor. Such is still the 
case with the whole district through which the 
above mentioned new road has just been com- 
pleted ; but from this operation we may proba. 
bly date the commencement of a course of im- 
provements, which will ere long transform this 
hitherto bleak and sterile tract into cultivated 
and productive fields. And here, while speak- 
ing of New- Aberdeen, we cannot help advert- 
ing to the small expense, both of money and 
of time, with which, thanks to steam naviga- 
tion, a person residing even at so distant a 
point as London, may now accomplish a visit 
to this handsome northern city, remarkable for 
its rapid increase, the industrv of its inhabi- 
tants, and the fine granite buildiDge of which 
it is entirely constructed. The voyage by sea 
is very little, if any thing, longer than to Edin- 
burgh, and is usually performed by the steam- 
boats in little more than fifty hours. 

As New. Aberdeen is situated on the north side 
of the Dec, so Old Aberdeen stands on the 
south side of the Don. The Don, until within 
these few years, was crossed at Old Aber- 
deen by a very ancient bridge, called the Brig 
of Balgownie. We refer the reader to an in- 
teresting passage in Sir Thomas Dick Lau- 
der's volume, entitled "An Account of the 
Great Floods of August, 1829, in the Province 
of Moray and adjoining Districts," for some 
curious particulars regarding this structure. 

The new bridge of Don, which was built by 
Mr. Gibb, after a design by Mr. Telford, is about 
520 feet in length, and consists of five arches, 
each of seventy-five feet span, and twenty-four 
feet rise. The total expense of the erection 
was i; 14,000. The effect of this improvement 
is to shorten the road by about half a mile, and 
to avoid three steep hills over which it was 
formerly carried. This structure, although in 
an unfinished state when the great flood of 
1829 occurred, escaped on that occasion with- 
out injury. It was completed towards the end 
of the following year. 

At Aberdeen the mail road leaves the coast, 
and proceeds across the country in nearly a 
straight line by luverury, Huntley, Keith, and 
Fochabers, to Elgin, the county town of Mo- 
rayshire. The whole distance from Aberdeen 
to Elgin is sixty-seven miles. The road is 
throughout excellent ; and notwithstanding 
that it passes over a great deal of hilly country, 
is so artfully conducted that hardly a single 
heavy pull is encountered the whole'way. Im- 
mediately beyond Fochabers, it is met by the 
impetuous and formidable river Spey, forming 
the boundary of the province of Moray, which 
notwithstanding its northern situation is one 
of the fairest portioBS of the island, and one of 
those in which vegetation is earliest. It used, 
however, to be in a manner separated and cut 
off from tlie rest of the country by this dan. 
gerous mountain torrent, until about twenty, 
nve years ago, when a bridge was first built 
across it at Fochabers. It consisted of four 
filches, of which two were of ninety.five and 
two of seventy.five feet span each, the total 
length of water-way being 340 foeL But this 
bridge, during the floods of August, 1829, 
which destroyed or damaged nearly one hun- 
dred others, had the two arches next the left 
bank carried away, of which Sir Thorn as Dick 
Lauder has given a striking account. 

Various bridges over the river Findhom, 
which bounds Morayshire to the west, and over 
the stream of the Lossie, on which the town of 
Elgin stands, were swept away on the same oc- 
casion, so that the country was at once cut off 
from all communication with the surrounding 
parts. Active measures, however, have since 
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be«n taken to repair the ruin produeed by this 
Yiaitation, and new bridges have already been 
erected in the Line of the great road over all 
the tliree rivers. 

The bridge at Elgin over the Lossie, of 80 
feet span, is partly of cast metal and partly of 
timber. 

From Elgin the mail proceeds along the 
coast of tM Moray Frith to Inverness, and 
from thence westward to the termination of 
that estuary, when it crosses the Beauly Wa. 
ter, and ascends northwards to Dingwall, on 
the Frith of Cromarty. Pursuing for some 
time the direction of the northern coast of that 
Frith, it then arrives at Tain, on the Dornoch 
Frith, which it crosses by Meikle Ferry ; after 
which the road runs along the coast for se- 
venty miles, till it leaves it at Wick, and cuts 
across the country to Thurso on the Northern 
Ocean. This is the farthest point to which 
the London mail proceeds. Thurso, by the 
road which has been described, is 788 miles 
distant from London ; and the journey is now 
accomplished by the mail, all stoppages inclu- 
ded, in four days and fifty minutes. 

The portion of the road which has just been 
described from the Beauly Water to Thurso 
has been constructed and is maintained in re- 
]mir by the commissioners appointed under the 
act of parliament for superintending Highland 
roads and bridges. The works conducted by 
the parliamentary commissioners from the year 
180o, when they commenced their operations. 
have done more to advance the civiuzation of 
the Highlands than all the other attempts of 
government for that purpose in the course of 
the preceding century. Speaking of what had 
been done up to 1817, Mr. Telford, the engi- 
neer, asserts, iu a statement which will be 
found quoted at greater length in the ** Results 
of Machinery," chap, vii, that the money then 
expended *' had been the means of advancing 
the country at least one hundred years." The 
report made by the commissioners in 1828 (the 
fourteenth} contains an interesting communi- 
cation, addressed to the late Lord Colchester, 
by Mr. Joseph Mitchell, on the improved stsite 
of the Highlands since the commencemrnt of 
the vrorks executed by the commissioners ; 
with an abstract of a few of the statementti 
presented in report which we may filly con- 
clude the present paper. 

So little communication was then wont to 
be between the northern counties of Scotland 
and the sou^, owing to the want of roads, 
that, until of late years, the counties of Suth- 
erland and Caithness were not required to re. 
turn jurors to the circuits at Inverness. *' Be- 
fore the commencement of the present century, 
no public coach, or other regular vehicle of 
conveyance, existed in the Highlands. It was 
not till 1806 and 1811 that coaches were regu- 
larly established in these directions, bemg the 
first that ran on roads in the highlands. Since 
the completion of the parliamentary works, se- 
veral others have successively commenced ; 
snd during the summer of last year, no less 
than seven diflerent stage coaches passed daily 
to and from Inverness, making forty-four 
coaches arriving at, and the same number de- 
parting from, that town in the course of every 
-week. * * * Post-chaises, and other modes 
of travelling, have, during the same period, in- 
oreased proportionably ; and, instead of five 
post-chaises, which was the number kept in the 
town of Inverness about the year 180*}, there 
are now upwards of a dozen, besides two es- 
tablishments for the hire of gigs and riding 
horses. ♦ • * The number of private car- 
riages in Inverness and its vicinity has like- 
wise increased remarkably during the last 25 
vears, and no less than 160 coaches may now 
be seen attending the Inverness yearly races ; 
whereas, at the commencement of that period, 
the whole extent of the Highlands could scarce. 
Iv produce a dozen ; and at no very distant 
date prcwiounly, a four-wheeled carriage was 
an objeet of wonder and veneration to the in- 
habitants. In 1715, the first coach or chariot 
seen in Inverness is said to havebeeit brought | 



by the Earl of Seaforth. In 1760 the first 'jpcople alongside of it are contented to remain 
post-chaise was brought to Inverness, and was jwIktc they are, although before it commenced 
for a considerable time the only four-wheeled they were anxious to emigrate. They are now 
1 •_ .!._ j._._;_. mi . willing; to cultivate and improve their patrimo- 

nial estates, and spend their lives witnin their 
native Virginia. If commercial auxiliaries dis- 
pense these blessings in Virginia, would they 
be productive of contrary effects in North Caro- 
lina 1 The people of this State cannot adopt 
such an absurd and ridiculous opinion. We 
earnestly hope, and confidently believe, that the 
Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad, the product 
of the enlightened enterprize of a sister State, 
will be the great pioneer in the march of south- 
em improvement." — [Petersburg Intel.] 

AcciDBNT. — On Thursday last, while two 
men were employed in the mines of Mr. Mcln- 
tyre, near the West Branch Railroad, an im- 
mense body of rock and slate suddenlv gave 
way, and before the miners had time to think of 
making their escape, the gangway was com- 
pletely blocked up, and they found themselves 
buried alive. In this awful situation they re- 
mained until three o'clock on Friday morning, 
at which time, through the unremitted exertions 
of their firiends, who worked without interrup- 
tion throughout the night, they were taken out 
in a state of great debility and exhaustion, but 
strong enough to warrant the hopes of speedy 
recovery. Great praise is due to those who ex- 
erted themselves with such persevcriiig indus- 
try in behalf of these individuals, by which 
alone their miraculous preservation wa6 cfifect. 
ed. A horse which was in the mines was kill- 
ed, being crushed to atoms by the overwhelm- 
ing mass. — [Miner's Journal.] 

Canal Tolls. — We learn from the Albaay Argus 
that the amount of Tolls received upon the State Ca- 
nals in the month of September, was $203,685,83 ; 
being an increase of $52,634, as compared with the 
receipts of the same month last year. Receipts of the 
year to 30tfa September, $998,176,20 ; exceeding the 
receipts of last year, down to the same date, more 
than 9210,000. 

[From the Charleston Courier of ^th October.] 
Another Accident on the Railroad. — We have 
the unpleasant duty of recording ar other accident 
upoD the Rail Road, from fire, whtck occurred yes. 
terday about 2 o'clock, at Cypress Swamp, about fivo 
miles above Summerville. The Locomotive had fivo 
freight and two passage cars attached ; at the place 
above named, the cotton in the last of the freight 
ears was discovered to be on fire-— as soon as it was 
possible to do so, the passage cars, and the freight 
ear which had taken fire, were detached from the 
train, but there being no water near, it was found 
impossible to extinguish <the flames, and the car 
with its contents, consisting of 21 bales of cotton, 
were entirely consumed. The Road also took fire, 
jaiid several lengths were burnt. A rope was attach, 
ed to the Locomotive, and passed to the first pas. 
sage -car, by means of which it was drawn through 
the fire ; and the passengers were thus enabled to 
reach the city, after a deientioh of iwo or thrco 
hours. 

We are informed by passengors,- that fire had 
caught previously in the cotton on one of the freight, 
cars, but, being discovered in time, was extinguish, 
ed without any damage ; and that another time, the 
car in which the'passengers were seated took fire. 
It is stated that the canvass used for covering tho 
cotton is too small, and not well secured. The ends 



carriage in the district. There are at present 
four manufactories for carriages at Inverness." 
Formerly there were no inns ; inns are now 
built, except in one instance, along the roads 
constructed by the commissioners, extending 
in length to upwards of 900 miles. The mails, 
which used to be carried only on runner's 
backs, are now sent to all the considerable 
towns in coaches, and three or four tihaes a 
week to places off the direct line of road, to 
which they used to come only once. Finally, 
agriculture has received a prodigious impulse 
from these improvements ; the value of pro. 
perty has been greatly increased ; trade has 
been promoted ; and the general condition of 
even the poorest of the iiinabitants has been 
ameliorated by numerous accommodations and 
comforts which were formerly entirely out of 
their reach. 

Steam Carriage. — On Wednesday last, our towns- 
men, Messrs. Heaton, (brothers,) made another ex. ' 
periment with their steam coach, to ascend the hill^ 
at Broomsgrove Lickcy, which is a loose sandy sur. 
tkce, so much so, that the wheels of their machine 
(about fifty hundred weight) carried a hill of sand be. 
fore them about three inches deep. The hill is a. ; 
bout seven hundred yards long, and rises on an av. ' 
erage one yard in nine, and in some places one yard I 
in eight, and is declared by eminent surveyors to be* 
the worst piece of road in the kingdom. This hillj 
wos mounted by their machine, with a stage coach; 
attached, fifteen hundred weight, and nine persons, | 
in nine minutes, in the presence of about two hun. 
dred spectators. They then took up their friends, 
twenty in number, they had brought from Rirming- 
ham, with five in addition, making twenty. five, and 
proceeded on to Groomsgrove, as ^r as the Market' 
place ; there they turned the machine round, and re. i 
turned to the Crab Mill Inn, about fifteen miles ; this ! 
was accomplished in two hours and twenty.two min. | 
utes, including all stoppages. Having staid a con. { 
siderable time at the Crabb Mill Inn, they returned i 
home, calling at the various places on the road where | 
they hod before called in tho morning, and receiving 
the congralulation of their friends at having accom.| 
plished the greatest undertaking in the history of; 
steam locomotion on the common road. They arriv. | 
ed in Birmingham, bringing with them up Worcester' 
street, an ascent of one yard in twelve, thirty.two' 
persons.— I Birmingham Journal, 2d Sept.] I 

■ ■ ■ ■ • I 

The Warrenton, N. C. Reporter, in announc-' 
ing that a railroad meeting had been held in that! 
place, makes the following remarks, from which j 
we are pleased to learn that the Petersburg road | 
has been the means of checking, in some men. I 
sure, the tide of emigration from the section of | 
countrv along its route : '* The Roanoke and 
Oxford railroad, when completed, would be of| 
incalculable advantage to this section of coun. 
try. It would vastly iacrease the value of pro. 
perty. It would diminish considerably the cost' 
of transportation, and would render many arti- ' 
cles marketable which are now not worth the ' 
expanse and trouble of sending them to market.; 
Proprietors of large landed estates have every • 
inducement to subscribe for stock, even if that 
stock should not realize extravagant profits,; 
because upon the completion of the road their 
real estate would probably b(* doubled in yalue. 
They, however, are not tiie only persons intj-: 
rested in this matter. K very individual in War. ' 



. , I i.*i > ^A c cotton IS too small, ana noi well occuiou. xuv%>iivo 

ren county who makes a bale of cotton, a few^^ j,^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^-^^^ ^^^^ ^^d from tho ve. 



bushels of wheat, or indeed any thing of any 
description for market, would/mmediately feel 
the advantages of the railroad^ Let no man in 
this part of the world suppose for a niomeAt 
tliat he is not personally interested in the pro- 
jected improvement. We have*been informed 
by persons entitled, to credit, that before the 
comiuencemeut of the Petcrsbui'g Railroad, 
many planters along the route were anxious to 
remove to the west, but could not di8i>ose of 
their lands on any terms. Since the railroad 
has been finished, their land has become valua- 
ble : Uiey cotikl now sell it with ease upon libe-^ 
ral terms, but have no disposition to do so.' 
Siich are the advantages of this work^ that the 



locity with which the cars proceed,'the canvass fiics 
up, and exposes the cotton to the sparks which arc 
emitted from tho Locomotive. This should bo look, 
ed to by tliojie^ wh0 have tho management of tho 
Road, as we understand that the cotton would be ef. 
fecctully protected from fire if the canvass complete- 
ly covered it. 

The passengers all agree in stating that every pos. 
sible exertion was mad$ by those who were employ. 
r.d in the management of the cars. 



We regret to learn that Mr. ttenneville Brobst, 
at the Plymouth Locks, on the Schuylkill Ca- 
nal, was drowned « few days since. The body 
has not yet been found. — [Miner's Journal.] 
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Cryptography: the art of transmittingl 
secret information by means of writing, 
which is intended to be illegible, except by 
the person for whom it is destined. The 
ancients sometimes shaved the head of a 
slave, and wrote upon the skin with some 
indelible coloring matter, and then sent him, 
af^er his hair h^ grown a^ain, to the place 
of his destination. This is not, however, 
properly secret writing, but only a conceal- 
ment of writing. Another sort, which cor- 
responds better with the name, is the follow- 
ing, used by the ancients. They took a 
small stick and wound around it bark, or pa- 
pyrus, upon which they wrote. The bark 
was then unrolled and sent to the corres- 
pondent, who was furnished with a stick of 
the same size. He wound the bark again, 
round this, and thus was enabled to read 
what had been written. 

This mode of concealment is evidently 
very imperfect. Cryptography properly con- 
sists in writing with signs, which are legible 
only to him for whom the writing is intend- 
ed, or who has a key or explanation of the 
signs. The most simple method is to choose 
for every letter of the alphabet some sign, or 
only another letter. But this sort of cryp- 
tography {chiffre) is also easy to be deci- 
phered without a key. Hence many illu- 
sions are used. No separation is mnde be- 
tween the words, or signs of no meaning are 
inserted among those of real meaning. Va- 
rious keys, likewise, are used, according to 
rules before agreed upon. By this means, 
the decyphering of the writing becomes dif- 



ficult for a third person, not initiated ; but it 
is likewise extremely troublesome for the cor- 
respondents themselves ; and a slight mistake 
often makes it illegible, even by tlicm. 

Another mode of communicating intelli- 
gence secretly, viz. to agree upon some 
printed book, and mark the words out, is 
also troublesome and not at all safe. The 
method of concealing the words which are 
to convey the infonnation intended in mat- 
ter of a very different character, in a long 
letter, which the correspondent is enabled to 
read, by applying a paper to it, with holes 
corresponding to the places of the signifi- 
cant words, is attended with many disadvan- 
tages : the paper may be lost ; the repeti- 
tion of certain words may lead to discovery ; 
and the difficulty of connecting the impor- 
tant with the unimportant matter, so as to 
give the whole the appearance of an ordi- 
nary letter, is considerable. If this is ef- 
fected, however, this mode has the advan- 
tage of concealing the fact that any secrecy 
is intended. 

Writing with sympathetic ink, or milk, 
lemon juice, 6kc. is unsafe, because the 
agents to maJie the letters visible ore too ge- 
nerally known. Hence the chiffre quarre^ 
or chiffre indechiffrable, so called, has come 
very much into use, because it is easily ap- 
plied, difficult to be decyphered, and the key 
may be preserved in the memory merely, 
and easily changed. It consists of a table, 
in which the letters of the alphabet, or any 
other signs agreed upon, are arranged under 
one another, thus : 
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Any word is now taken for a key : Parw, 
for example. This is a short word, and, for 
the sake of secrecy, it would be well to 
choose for the key some one or more words 
less striking. Suppose we wish to write in this 
cypher, with this key, the phrase " We lost a 
battle ;" we must write Pam over the phrase, 
repeating it as oflen as is necessary, thus : 
ParisPa r is Par 
We lost a battle 
We now take, as a cypher for tc, the letter 
which we find in the square opposite tr, in 
the Icfl marginal column, and under p on 
the top, which is ill. Instead of c, we take 
the letter opposite e, and under a, which is 
/; for Z, the letter opposite /, and under r, 
and so on. 



^*^i^y^^ ^ 



Proceeding thus, we should obtain the fol- 
lowing series of letters : 

m f c X 1 i b t k m i m w 
The person who receives the epistle writes 
the key over the letters : as, 

ParisPnrisPa r 
m f c X 1 i b t k m i m w 
He now goes down in the perpendicular 
line, at the top of which is jf, until he meets 
m, opposite to which, in the Icil marginal co- 
lumn, h(7 iinds w. Next, going in the line 
of a, down to f^ he finds on the left c. In 
the same way, r «ivrs 7, i pveft o, and so on. 
Or you may rovrrso tUo process : begin with 
p, in the lef\ murginni column, and look 
along horizontally till yoti find m, over which, 
in the top line, you will find w* It is casi- 



ly seen that the same letter is not always de- 
signated by the same cypher ; thus, e and a 
occur twice in the phrase selected, and they 
are designated riespectively by the cyphers/ 
and w, b and k. Thus the possibility of 
finding out the secret writing is almost ex- 
cluded. The key may be changed from time 
to time, and a diflerent key may be used 
with each correspondent. The utmost ac- 
curacy is necessary, because one character, 
accidentally omitted, changes the whole cy. 
pher. The correspondent, however, may 
ascertain this with considerable trouble. — 
[British Cyclopasdia.] 

Tub Anglo-Chinksk Kalkkdah roR the 
Year ok tub Christian Era 1833. — We 
have before us a copy of a publication, with 
the above title, bearing to bo printed in Chi- 
na, at the Albion press, and to be on sale 
" at Markwick and Lane's, Canton, and Ma- 
coa ;" " where also," it is added, " may be 
obtained, A Companion to the Anglo-Chinese 
Kalendar for 1832, containing various com- 
mercial and other tables, many of which 
i continue applicable to the present time." 
The price o( the Companion is one Spanish 
dollar, that of the Kalendar half as muQh, 
or 50 cents. We regard this production as 
a very great curiosity, and as one of the 
most interesting signs of the times. The 
printing press may be said to take a decided 
part in the regulation of human afiairs, when 
it begins to throw off newspapers and alma- 
nacs. Up to this point literature is the lux- 
ury of a few ; thenceforth it becomes a ne- 
cessary of life to all, and exercises the power 
appertaining to that character. The present 
is, over all the globe, the age of this its new 
and more mighty manifestation. It is some 
years since a newspaper, printed partly in 
the native tongue of the Iribe, was estab- 
lished among the Cherokees of North Amc- 
|rica. There is more than one newspaper 
inow published in the popular dialect of In- 
jdia. Even the Turks now have their print- 
jed newspaper; and here we have an AI- 
jmanac and Companion printed in China, 
! where we believe an English newspaper has 
I also been for some time published. This 
'.country, indeed, is the native land of the art' 
;of printing, which was practised here many 
■centuries before it was known in Europe.; 
but yet, all circumstiuicos considered, the 
appearance of an English Almanac from 
the press of Canton is perhaps njore re- 
^markable than any of the other novelties we 
have mentioned. 

The Anglo-Chinese Kalendnr conmiences 
by some introductory remarks on the Chi- 
nese year, which is luni-sohir — that is to say, 
is regulated by the motions of the moon, 
but is accommodated also, in a rude and im- 
perfect way, to that of the sun, by the in ?er- 
lion, or intercalation, as it is called, of an 
occasional thirteenth month, when requisite. 
The year 1833 of our reckoning corresponds 
to the Chinese vear Ktrrusze. or the thirti- 
eth of the 75th cycle of sixty, which corn- 
menced on the 20(h of February, and is the 
thirteenth of the reigning Emperor Taouk- 
wang. The Chinese week consists, like our 
own, of seven days, one of which is kept as 
a holiday or sabbath. 

The prosent Kalendar is drawn up accord- 
ing to the I'«nropoan form, ami contains, be- 
si'les notices of anniversaries, a list of fcsti- 
vals and remarkaiile days, comprehending 
most of those observed either in China or 
Christendom. Some notes are appcndedi 
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explanatory of the Chinese festivals, from 
which we shall give one or two extracts. 
The following is the note on the festival of 
Spring, or the Leih-chun term-day, being 
the 15th day of the 12th moon, which this 
year fell on the 4th of February : " This 
-day, the period of the sun's reaching the 
15th degree in Aquarius, is one of the chief 
davs of the Chinese Kalendar, and is cclc- 
brated with groat pomp, as wcill by the gov. 
emment as by the people. In every capital 
eity there are made, at this period, two clay 
images^ of a man and a bufTulo. The day 
previous to the festival, the chefoo, or chief 
city. magistrate, goes out to ying churij meet 
Spring; on which occasion cliildren are car- 
ried about on men's shoulders^ each vying 
with his neighbor in the gorgeousness and 
fancifulness of the children's dresses. The fol- 
lowing day, being the day of the festival, the 
chefoo again appears as priest of spring, in 
which capacity he is, for the day, the iirst 
man in the province. Hence the chief offi- 
cers do not move from home on this day. 
Afler the chefoo has struck the buffalo with 
a whip two or three times, in token of com- 
mencing the labors of agriculture, the popu- 
lace then stone the image till they break it 
in pieces. The festivities continue ten days." 

The 20th of February, as already men- 
tioned, was this year the new-year's day of 
the Chinese. It is called by them Yuen 
tan, or^'* the first morning." "The period 
of new year," says the Kalendar, " is almost 
the only time of universal holiday in China. 
Other times and seasons are regarded only 
by a few, or by p<irticular classes, but the 
liew year is accompanied with a general 
cessation of business. The officer, the mer- 
chant, and the laborer, all equally desist from 
work, and zealously engage in visiting and 
fea8ting,-*-occasionally making offerings at 
the temples of those deities whose peculiar 
aid they wish to implore. Government offi 
ces are closed for about ten davs before, 
and twenty days after new year; during 
which period none but very important busi- 
ness is transacted. On the last evening of 
the old year, all tradesmen's bills and small 
debts are paid. This is perhaps the reason 
why it is called choo scih^ the evening of dis- 
missal." 

We may add the account of the festival of 
dragon boats, called in Chinese Twan.woo or 
Twang-yang, and also Teen-chung, falling 
tliia year on the 22d of June. '* On this day 
many people race backwards and forwards, 
in long narrow boats, which being variously 
painted and ornamented, so as to resemble 
dragons, are called lung chuen^ 'dragon 
boats/ From the narrowness of the boiUs, 
and the number of peraons on board, there 
being sometimes from sixty to eighty oars, 
or rather paddles, it frequently happens that 
several of the boat^ break in two ; so that 
the fefftivities seldom conclude without loss 
of several lives. Tnu'esroen's accounts arc 
cleared off at this period." 

The Chinese, we find, have their imraor- 
tai Francis Moore as well as ourselves. The 
5th of July, being the eighteenth day of the 
fiilh moon, is the birth-dav of the astronomer 
Chang, o^ whom the following account is 
given : *' This individual, who formerly su 
perinteuded the making of the Chinese Ka 
lendar, is supposed still to exist, suid to pre- 
dict eclipses, and other astronomical, as well 
as astrological, phcnomcn|A." 

The most interesting part of this Kalen- 
dar, however, is its account of the Chinese 



seasons, given in the form of- notices at the 
head of^ each nionth. It may' be presumed 
that, prepared as they are in the country to 
which they refer, the correctness of these de- 
scriptions may be depended, on ; and we 
shaTi therefore give the whole. 

"Jafiwary. — The weather during tlie month 
of January is dry, cold, and bracing; dificr- 
ing but little, if at all, from the two prece- 
ding months, November and December. 
The wind blows generally from the north, 
occasionally inclining to north-east or north- 
west. Any change to south causes conside- 
rable variation in the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. 

** JP«^Mary.-^During this month the ther- 
mometer continues low ; but the <lry, bra- 
cing cold of the three preceding months is 
changed for a damp and chilly atmosphere. 
The number of fine days is much diminished, 
and cloudy or foggy days are of more fre- 
quent recurrence in February and March 
than in any other months. At Macao the 
fog is oflen so dense as to render objects in- 
visible at a very few ysirds distance. 

" March. — The weather in the month of 
March is al:so damp and foggy, but the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere becomes consi- 
derably warmer. To preserve things from 
damp, it is requisite to continue the use of 
iires and closed rooms, which the heat of 
the atmosphere reoders very unpleasant. 
From this month the thermometer ijicreascs 
in height imtil July and August, when the 
heat is at its maximum. 

" ApriL — The thick fogs which begin to 
disappear towards the close of March are in 
April seldom if ever seen. The atmosphere, 
however, continues damp, and rainy days 
are not unfrequent. At the same time the 
thermometer gradually rises, the nearer ap- 
proach of the sun rendering its heat more 
perceptible. In this and the following sum- 
mer months, south-easterly winds generally 
prevail. 

" May. — In this month summer is fully set 
in, and the heat, particularly in Canton, is 
oflen oppressive ; the more so from the 
closeness of the atmosphere, the winds be. 
ing usually light and variable. This is the 
most rainy month in the year, averaging fif- 
teen days and a half of heavy rain ; cloudy 
days without rain arc, however, of unfrequent 
occurrence ; and one half of the month ave- 
rages fair sunny weather. 

** June. — June is also a very wet month, 
though, on an average, the number of rainy 
days is less than in the other summer months. 
The thermometer in this moAth rises several 
degrees higher than in May, and falls but*lit- 
tle at night. It is this circumstance, chiefly, 
which occasions the exhaustion often felt in 
this country from tlie heat pf summer. 

''July, — ^This month is the hottest in the 
year, the thermometernveraging eighty-eight 
in the shade at noon, both at Canton and Ma- 
cao. It is likewise subject to frequent hea- 
ly showers of rain ; and, aS is also the month 
of August, to storms of thunder and light- 
ning. jVe winds blow almost unintermitting- 
iy from south-east or south. 
' '' AugtuiL — ^In this month the heat is ge- 
nerally as^ oppressive, and often more so, 
than ill July, although the thermometer usu- 
ally stands lower* Towards the close of 
the month the summer begins to break up, 
the wind occasionally 'vcenng from south- 
east to north and nordi-west. Typhous sel- 
dom occur earlier than this month, or later 
than the end of Septeknber. 



" September. — In this month the monsoon 
is entirely broken up, and northerly winds be- 
gin to blow, but with little alleviation of heat. 
This is the period most exposed to the de- 
scription of hurricanes called Typhous, the 
range of which extends southwards, over 
about one half of the Chinese sea, but net 
far northward. They are most severe in the 
Gulf of Tonquin. 

** October. — Northerly winds prevail dur- 
ing the month of October, occasionally veer- 
ing to the north-east or north- West; but the 
temperature of the atmosphere is neither so 
cold nor so dry as in the following months. 
Neither docs the northerly wind blow so 
constantly, a few days of southerly wind 
frequently intervening. The winter usually 
sefs in with three or four days of drizzling 
rain. 

" November. — This month and the follow, 
ing are the pleasantest in the year, to the 
feelings, at least, of persons from more 
northern climes. Though the thermome. 
UiT is not olten below forty, and seldom so 
low as thirty, the cold of the Chinese winter 
N often intense. Ice sometimes forms about 
one*eighth of an inch tliick, but this is usual. 
ly in December or January. 

" December. — ^llie months of December and 
January arc remarkably free from rain ; the 
average fall in each month being under one 
incli, and the average number of raihy days 
being only three and a half. On the whole, 
the climate of Canton, but more especially 
of Macao, may bo considered very superior 
to that of most other places situated between 
tiie tropics." 

The following table presents a view of 
the range of the thermometer at Canton : 
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Babbage on this Economy of Manufactures, 
[Continued from page 665.J 

ON COMBINATIONS OF MASTERS AOAINStJ 
THE PUBLIC. > 

291. A species of combination occasionally 
takes place amongst manufacturers against 
persons having patents; and these combina- 
tions ;ir€ always injurious to tFie public, as well 
ns unjust to the inventors. Some years since, 
a gentleman invented a machine by which mo. 
dellings and carvings were cut in inahofi^any 
and other tiiie woods. The machine resem- 
bled, in some measure, the drilling apparatus 
employed in ornamental lathes; it produced 
beautiful work, at a very moderate expense ; 
hut the cabinet-makers met together, and com- 
bined against it, and the patent has consequent- 
ly never been worked, A similar fate awaited a 
machine for euttinff veneers by means of a spe- 
cies of knife. In this instance, the wood could 
be cut thinner than by the circular saw, and no 
waste of it was incurred ; biit '* the trade" net 
themselves against it, and, afler a heavy ex- 
pense, it was given up. 

Similar examples of combination seem not to 
bo unfrrquont, ns appears liy the Report oTthe 
Committee of the House of Commons on Pa- 
Ipnts for Inventions, June, 1829. Sec the evi-' 
dence of Mf. Holdsworth. * 
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292. There occurs another kind of conibina-. 
tion against the public, with which it is difficult 
to deal. It usuaUy ends in a monopoly, and 
the public are then left to the discretion of the 
monopolists not to charge them above the 
** growling point" — that is, not to make them 
pay 80 much as to induce them actually to com- 
bine against the imposition. This occurs when 
two companies supply water or gas to consu- 
mers by means of pipes laid down under the 
parement in the streets of cities : it may possi- 
bly occur also in docks, canals, railroads, &c. 
and in other cases where the capital required is 
very large, and the competition very limited. If 
water or gas companies combine, the public 
immediately loses all the advantages of compe- 
tition ; and it has generally happened, that, at 
the end of a period during which they have un- 
dersold each other, the several companies have 
agreed to divide the whole district supplied into 
two or more portions, and that each company 
has removed its pipes from all streets but those 
in its own portion of the district. This removal 
causes great injury to the pavement, and when 
th« pressure of increased rates induces a new 
company to start, the same inconvenience is 
again produced. Perhaps one rcmedjr to evils 
of this kind might be, when a charter is grant, 
ed to such companies, to restrict, to a certain 
amount, the rate of profit to be divided on the 
shares, and to direct that any profits beyond 
shall accumulate for the repayment of the ori- 
ginal capital. This has been done in several 
late acts of Parliament, establishing companies. 
The maximum rate of profit allowed ought to 
be libera], to compensate for the risk, and the 
public ought to have auditors on their part, and 
the accounts should be annually published, for 
the puq>ose of preventing the object of the lim- 
itations from being defeated. It must, however, 
be admitted that this is an interference with ca. 
pital, which, if allowed, should be exammed 
witli great circumspection in each individual 
case, until some general principle is established 
on well admitted grounds. 

203. An instrument, called a gas-meter, 
which ascertains the quantity of gas used by 
each consumer, has been introduced, and fur- 
nishes a satisfactory mode of determining the 
payments to be made by individuals to the ^as 
companies. An instrument somewhat similar 
in its nature might be contrived for tlie sale of 
water ; but, in that case, a difficulty is to be ap- 
prehended, arising from the diminished quantity 
which would then run to waste : the streams of 
water running through the sewers in London 
are largely supplied u'oiu this source ; and if 
the quantity or water flowing through them 
were diminished; the drainage of the metropolis 
might bo injuriously afiTected. 

294. A powerful combination has long exist- 
ed amongst the coal owners in the north of Eng- 
land, by which the public has suffered in the 
payment of increased price. The late exami- 
nation of evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons has explained its mode of 
operation, and the Committee have recommend- 
ed that, for the present, the sale of coal should 
be left tu the competition of other distrrcts. 

295. A powerful combination of another kind 
exists at this moment to a great extent, and 
operates upon the price of the very pages which 
are now communicating information respecting 
it. A subject so interesting to every reader, 
and still more so to every manufacturer of the 
article which the reader consumes, deserves an 
attentive examination. 

We have previously shown, (at 'page 44,) the 
component parts of the expense of each copy of 
the present work ; and we have seen that the 
total amount of its cost of production, exclusive 
of any payment to the anther for his labor, is 
2». 31</. f 

Another fact, with which the reader is more 
practically familiar, is that he has paid, or is to 
pay, his bookseller six shillings for the volume. 
Let us 'now examine into the distribution of 
these six shillings, i\nd then, having the factri 
of the case before us, we shall he brttor able to 



judge of the merits of the combination, and to 
explain its effects. 

Distribution of the profits on a six-shilling 
book : ' 

Profit 
on capital 



Btiyaat. 8«ll«at. 



». d. 9. d. expeiuhed 

No. I. The Publisher, who 
accoimts to the author 
for every copy received, 3 10 4 2 lOprct, 

No. II. Bookseller, who re- 
tails to the public, . 4 2 6 44 '* 
. Or, . - - 4 6 6 e 33i " 



No. I, the Publisher, is a bookseller : he is, 
in fact, the author's agent. His duties are to 
receive and take charge of th#{stock, for which 
he supplies warehouse room ; to advise the au- 
thor about the. times and methodsof advertis- 
ing ; and to insert the advertisements. As he 
publishes other books, he will advertise lists oi 
those sold by himself; and thus, by combining 
many in one advertisement, diminish the ex- 
pense to each of his principals. He pays the 
author only for the books actually sold, conse- 
quently he makes no outlay of capital, except 
that which he pays for advertisements ; but he 
is answerable for any bad debts he may make 
in disposing of them. His charge is usually ten 
per cent, on the returns. 

No. II is the Bookseller, who retails the work 
to the public. On tlie publication of a new 
book, the publisher sends round to the trade to 
receive subscriptions from them for any num- 
ber of copies not less than two. These copies 
are usually charged to the subscribers, on an 
average, at about four or five per cent. less than 
the wholesale price of the book : in the present 
case they pay 4i9. 2d, for each copy. AfVer the 
day of publication, the price charged by the 
publisher to the booksellers is 4«. Sd, Dififer- 
ent publishers offer different terms to the sub- 
scriber ; and it is usual, afler intervals of about 
six months, for the publisher again to open a 
subscription list, so that if the work be one for 
which there is a steady demand, the trade avail 
themselves of these opportunities of purchas- 
ing, at the reduced rate, enough to supply their 
probable demand. 

296. The volume thus purchased of the pub- 
lisher at 4jr. 2d. or 4s, 6d, is retailed by the 
bookseller to the public at 6s, In the one case 
he makes a profit of forty-four, in the other of 
thirty-three per cent. Even the smaller of 
these two rates of profit, on the capital eia. 
ployed, certainly appears to be too large. It 
sometimes happens that when a purchaser in- 
quires for a book, the retail dealer sends across 
the street to the wholesale agent, and receives 
for this trifling service one-fourth part of the 
money the purchaser pays; and perhaps the 
reUiil dealer also takes six months credit for the 
price which the volume actually cost him. It 
is stated that all retail booksellers allow to their 
customers a discount of ten per cent, upon or- 
ders above 20s., and that, therefore, tlie nomi- 
nal profit of forty-four or thirty-tliree per cent, 
is considerably reduced. If this is the case, it 
may fairly be inquired why the price of jC2, for 
example, is printed upon the back of a book, 
when every bookseller is ready to sell it at 
£1 16«. ; and why those who are unacquainted 
with that circumstance should be made to pay 
more than others who are better informed ? 
Another reason has been assigned for the great 
profit charged upon books, namely, that the 
purchasers take long credit. This is probably 
a fact ; and, admitting it, no reasonable person 
can object to a pro|Miii-ionate increase of price. 
Biit, c rtainly, it is equally, clear that gentle- 
men, who do pay ready money, should not be 
charged the same price as those who defer their 
payments to a very remote period. In the 
country, there is a greater appearance of reason 
for a con.siderable allowance between the re.tail 
dealer and the public, bemuse the profit of the 
country bookf»«'ller will be dhiiinishrtl by the 
pxpeust\of' the eonveyarjre of the luioks from] 
London ; but., evf*n in (his ca«e, it appears to! 
be too large when comp tred with the rate of 
interest which capital produces in other trades. 

207. That the profit in retailing books is 



really too large is proved by two circumataDce* : 
First, That the same nominal rate of profit has 
existed in the bookselhng trade for a long series 
of years, notwithstanding the great fluctuatioiM 
in (he rate of profit on capital invested in every 
other business. Secondly, That, until very 
lately, a multitude of booksellers in all parts of 
London were willing to be satisfied with, a 
much smaller profit, and to sell, for ready mo. 
ney, or at short credit, to persons of undoubted 
character, at a profit of only ten per cent., and, 
in some instances, even at a still smaller per 
centage, instead of that of twenty-five per cent, 
on the published prices. It cannot be pretend- 
ed that this high rate of profit is necessary to 
cover the risk of the bookseller having some 
copies left on his shelves, because he need not 
buy of the publisher a single copy more than 
he has orders for ; and even if he do purchase 
more at the subscription price, he proves, by 
that very purchase, tiiat he himself tloes not es- 
timate that risk at above from four to eight per 
cent. It should also be remarked, that the 
publisher is generally a retail, as well as a 
wholesale, bookseller; and that, besides the 
profit which he realizes on every copy sold by 
tiim in his capacity of agent, he is allowed to 
charge the author as if every copy had been 
subscribed for at 4s. 2d., and of course he re- 
ceives the same profit as the rest ef the trade 
for those retailed in his shop. 

296. Now, a certain number of the London 
booksellers have combined together. One of 
their objects is to prevent any bookseller from 
selling a book at less than ten per cent, under 
the published price; and in oider to enforce 
this principle, they refuse to sell books, except 
at the publishing price, to any bookseller who 
declines signing their agreement. Bv degrees, 
many were prevailed upon to join tnis combi- 
nation ; and the eflfect ot the exclusion it inflict- 
ed, left the small capitalist no option between 
signing or having his business destroyed. Ul- 
timately, nearly the whole trade, comprising 
about two thousand four hundred persons, have 
signed the agreement. 

As might be naturally expected from an 
agreement so injurious to many of the parties 
to it, disputes have arisen : several booksellers 
have been placed under the ban of the combina- 
tion, who allege that they have not violated its 
rules, and who accuse the opposite party of 
using spies, &c. to entrap them. 

2S&. The eriffin of this combination has been 
explained by Mr. Pickering, of Chancery lane, 
himself a publisher, in a printed statement, en« 
titled " Booksellers* Alonopolu,** 

The following list of booksellers has been 
copied from that printed at the head of each of 
the cases published by Mr. Pickering, of the 
booksellers who form the committee for con- 
ducting this combination : J. Allen, 7 Leaden- 
hall street— J. Arch, 61 Cornhill — R. Baldwin, 
47 Paternoster row — J. Booth — .I.J Duncan, 37 
Paternoster row — J. Hatchard, Piccadilly — ^R- 
Marsliall, Stationers* Court — J. Murray, Albe. 
marie street — O. Rees, 30 Paternoster row — J. 
M. RichardHon, 23 Cornhill— J. Rivington, St. 
Paul's Church-yard— E. Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 

300. In whatever manner the profits are divi- 
ded between the publisher and the retail book- 
seller, the fact remains, that the reader has paid 
for the volume in his hands 6s., and that the 
author will receive only 3*. lOd., oUt of which 
latter sum the expense of printing the volume 
must be paid : so that in passing through two 
hands this book has produced a profit of forty- 
four per cent. This excessive rate of profit has 
drawn into the book trade a larger share of ca. 
pital than was really advantageous; and the 
competition between the different portions of 
that capital has naturally led to the system of 
imdcrselling, .to whicli the committee above- 
mrntioned are endeavoring to put a stop.* 

* TtM* Monopoly Cases, No^. 1,2, and 3. of IboM piillHNlisdl 
by Mr. Pick»TMip, should bo ronsiilied; and, aa Un' public will 
be bcttflr ubk! lo form a judffiiM'nt by hrarlnp ilie mhcr »U^or 
ilic qiioiTinu, perliapti tint Chairman of the Commliuw (Mr. 
Kicbiird<M>n) would nnnt those Refulatlonsriwjiecrtnjtlbe trade, 
—a copy of which, Mr. Pickering atatcs, Is reflise^ by the Q»«^ 
mitt re cvm to thoa* vho Myfn'themi 
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TtMK are two puliet who chiefly suffer from 
this combinatiou — the public and nuthora. Tbe 
Ant pHrt; can seldom be induced to Uke ho sc- 
tire [wrt agaiiutt nay ^evance ; and, in fact, 
little IB required from it, except a cordial sup' 
port of the auIborB, in any attempt to destroy i" 
combinalton so injurious to the interests ol 
both. Many an industrious bookseller would 
be glad lo a«ll for 5«. the volume which the 
reiKler holds in his hand, and for which he has 
pnid 6>. ; &nd, in doing so for ready vumey, the 
tradesman who pnid in. 6d. fur the book would 
realize, without the least risk, a profil of eleven 
per cent, on the money he had advanced. '" ' 
one of tbe objects of the combination we 
discussing, tu prevent the small capitalist from 
employing-his capital at that rate of profit which 
he thinks most advaiitngeous to himself; and 
mtch B proceeding is deridedly Injurious lo the 
publia. 

801. Having derived little pecuniary advan. 
tage from mv own literary productiona, and be. 
tnr aware ttiat, from the very nature of their 
subjects, they can ecareely be expected to re- 
imburse the expense of preparing them, 1 may 
he permitted to offer an opinion, whicli 1 be. 
lieve to be aa little influenced by any expecta- 
tion of advantage from the future aa it is by 
any disappointment at tbe past. Before, how. 
ever, we begin lo sketch the plan of a oampai^ 
agaiuHl Paternoster row, it will be tit lo inform 
the reader of the nature of the enemy's forces, 
and of his nuans of attack and defbnce. Seve. 
ral of the great publishers find it convenient to 
be the proprieton of Reviews, Magnzlnes, Jour- 
nals, and even of Newspapers, The Editors 
are paid, in some instenees very handsomely, 
for their sup^rintendanse ; and it is si^arcel 
be expected that ihe.y should always inelp 
the severest justice on works by the snli 
which their employers are enriched. The great 
and popular works of the day are of course i 
viewed with some care, and with deference . 
public opinion. Without this, the journals 
would not sell ; and it is convenient to be able 
to quote such articles as instances of impartial- 
ity. Udder shelter of this, a hoat of ephemeral 
Eroduetione are written into a traQsilory popu- 
irity ; nndby the aid of this process, the shelves 
of the booksellers, as well aa the pockets of the 
public, nre disencumbered. To such an extent 
are UiRSH means employer), that some of the 
periodicBl publications of tlie day ought to l>e 
regardedmerelyasadiierfuil^niacAinet. That 
the reader may be in soma measure on his 
^ard againxt such modes of inSuenomg his 
judgment, he should examine whether tbe work 
reviefTftd is published by the (KKikseller who '- 
the pipprietor of the review : a fact which ci 
■ometiines be ascertained fhim the title of the 
hook as gtven at the head of the article. But 
this is by notAaans a certain criterion, because 
partnerships in various publications exist 
tweon houses in tbe book trade, which are 



Bellers Date no interest, they can never be i 
ly trusted. " 

3lKj. In order to put down tbe combination of 
booksellers, no plv> appears so likely lo sue. 
ceed ns a counler-RSSOciaiion of autliors. Il 
Wiy considerable portion of the literary world 
were tcfSinite and form^uch an association, 
ajul if Its afllurs were directed by an iictive com- 
mittee, muchinight be accomplished. The ob- 
jects of this unioq .should be lo employ some 
person well skilled in tlie printing, and in the 
iMwkselliug trade ; and to establish him in some 
crntrttl situation as their agent. Each member 
of tbe Bssocialiun to be at liberty to place any, 
or all of his works, in the bands of tliia agent 
for sale ; lo allow any advertisements, or lists 
of books published by mombcrs of ttte associa- 
tion, to hi> Htilched up at the end of each ofhis 



KrodurlioiiK : tho rxpcnsc of preparing 
eing iti-fmypd by tin-' propriclors of the 
book* advertised. The diilips of the agent 



wtfuld be lo retail to the public, for readtf 
ttey, copies of books published by members of* 
tbe BMraciation ; to mII to tbe trade at ^icea 



agrncd upon any copies they may require ; tc 
cause lo be inserted hi the journals, or at the 
end of works published by members, any ad. 
veniaementa which the eommiitee or authors 
may direct; to prepare a general catalogue of 
the works of members; to be the agent for any 
member of llie association in treating respecting 
Ihe priming of any work. Such a union would 
naturally present other advantages ; am 
each author would retain the Uberty of putting 
any price he might think &\ on his production - 
the public would still have the advantage of i 
duction m price produced by emnpnlitbn I 
tween authors on Ihe same subject, as well 
of that arising from a cheaper mode of publish- 
ing the volumes sold to them. 

303. Possfbly one of the consequeneee re- 
sulting from such an association wouM be the 
eHtablishment of a good and an impartial Re^ 
view, a work whose want has been feit for Ae. 
veral years. The two long established and 
lebrated Reviews, the unbending ehampioni 
the most opposite political opinions, are, from 
widely difTermg causes, exhibiting unenuivocal 
signs of decrepitude and decay. The Quarter- 
ly advocate of^ despotic principles is fast rece- 
ding fVom the advancing intelligence of the age ; 
and the new strength and new position which 
that intelligence has acquired for itself demands 
for its expression new organs, equally the 
presentalives of iniellectual power and of 
moral enrrgies ; whilst, on tbe odiar hand, the 
sceptre of its Northern rival has passed from 
■ e vif^orous grasp of those who established ' 

iminion into feebler hands. 

A difficulty has been stated that those mi 
competent to supply periodical criticism are 
ready eligaged. But it is to be observed that 
there are many who now supply literary criti- 
s to journals whose political principles they 
disapprove ; and that if once a respectable and 
well supported Review* were established, capa- 
ble of competing, in payment to iM contribu- 
tors, wi^ Ae wealthiest of its rivals, it would 
very soon be supplied with the best raiterisls 
the country can pToduce.f 

at tl>r momanl when Itito aplnton hi id ihe DmMlly rai ■ 
EevhuT ■■»■ luBlng ihrougli the proa. 1 wb» InflinnFil 
IJie (lemenu of guch in untlerl*lilM|. wen idmily oi 



[InA, iliry cHii ea^illy tm[n In reLnrdylng ilir rrll, by eirh jii«i: 
Houlat On KltMann afUik Ilulo Tnlume u> two of btt MtBilM. 

Kw Saw, — A machine has recently 
been constritcled by a Mr. Job White, of 
Belfast, Maine, by which b saw, of the pro- 
per form, is made to operate lengthwise of 
the log, cutting rouna il, and approaching 
the centre in a spirut direction, in such 
manner as [o cut the log info one coatiu 
ous board. The boitrd- unwinds from tl 
log, like ihe cloth from a weaver's beam. 
This invention will be of great value 
carriage makers, who use bass.wootl boards 
for panncis, as they may be cut front much 
smaller, or even hollow logsi — [Norlhem 
Farmer.] 

Chloride of Soda. — A singular- case of 

a severe bum cured by the use. of a solution 

of the chloride of soda, is recorded in the 

London Lancet. An attorney, in attempting 

to put out the dames that had altneked the 

curtains of bin bed, hod got his hands bi 

— blisiCTcd, but not broken. lU sciil 

couple of quarts of the lotion, (4 oz. c 

lutioii to a pint of water,) had it poured 

lo soup pintes, wrapped his hands 

I no nWin was broken, and so ki<j>t i 

ime tinie. Next morning he was 

fectly well that only one sniall dried patch of 

b-irn teiiiuined; yet on hour and a half had 

elapse-i before th« application. The 



solution has been equally eDectuol in scalds 
and bruises. It never fails almost immedi- 
ately to heal a "black eye." When the 
Jiloride is used fur scalda, it is necessary to 
i«e with it In the afler applications aome sper- 
maceti oil — [Philadelphia Sentinel.] 

iNVAtiD Beit. — ^fhare are many contii. 
vances under tliis name, but the one repiv. 
sented beneath seems Ihe best mechanical 
arrangement for Ihe purpose. 



invention of Mr. Karl, and c 

of a strong frame supporting a jointed bed- 
stead. 1 he situation of the pillow points out 
the part of the apparatus which supports tbe 
upper portion of the body. The mattress 
ihould be either of lionM-hair or wool, and 
lailed round its edges to the upper division 
of the moveable frame. 

Another form of bed for an invalid has 
been suggested by Dr. Amott. (See page 
37, Vol. IL) It consists'of a trough con- 
taining water, and covered with a cloth com. 
posed of cotton coated with Indian rubber.' 
This forms one of the softest and most flexi. 
hie beds that has ever been devised, — [Par. 
•'■^gton.] 

Saubbxbavt, or Saltbd Cabbaob. — It is 
only ten or fitUen years since this article was 
introduced on board British ships of war, as an 
article possnaend of valuable antiscorbatic pro. 
-—lies. Experience proving it lo be valuable 
the above mentioned qualities, it ia stiUre' 
led, in their supplies. It has long been in 
! on board of German and Duieh natioiMl 
vessels, as well ns merchant ships, the crews of 
which, even during the longest voyages, remain 
perfectly free from scorbutic complaints. Prom 
time immemorial it has formed a favorite stand- 
ing dish to the robust inhabitants of the nordi of 
Europe, duringtheir long and rigorous winters 
Il is recomuaeuded by cheapness, savor, salu- 
brity, andsimphcity of preparation. Cabbage 
should be taken that has sustained two or three 
white frosts previous to being gathered. Sound 
compact heads should be chosen ; the green 
and imperfect leaves should be carefiilW re- 
moved, each bead divided, and the stalk cut out, 
then sticMl fine with an instrument made for 
the purpose : a suitable tub, barrel shaped, 
should be prepared. After cutting, it should be 
snltt-d with the proportion of a pint of fine salt 
to tbr. bushel of cabbage, well intermingled, 
which may then be gradually packed in the tub, 
pressing it continually with an appropHsie 
wooden rammer.;.' it should then be covered 
widi a cireulsr board, two inehes less in diame- 
ter than theinb, and a weight of 20 or 30 lbs. 
placed on iL In two weeks it will undergo 
the acetous fermeiilalion, when it will be fit tor 
use. Attention should be paid to it every Week, 
lo skim the froth from the brine, to wash the 
board, stone, and sides of Ibe tub. Wlien San. 
erkraut ia taken out of the tub tocook, it should 
always be washed with fresh water, and rooked 
without the nddition of any other vegetable. 
A piece of fat pork, beef, or a fat gooee, en- 
closed with ilie SaiUTkrniit, in a rlose tin vessel, 
and slewed ihfee hours, riiriuN an rxnellenf 
dish, and is the more valuable as it can be had 
at the seasDiia of the year, and under circnitiL 
stances, that vegelabtea cannot beprocwid.— ' ' 
[Daily Chronicle.] 
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Education. — ^The fullowing beautiful ex- 
tract ia from an address delivered before the 
Zelosophic Society of the yniversity of Penn- 
sylvania, by Hon. Joseph Hopkins, LL. D., 
page 26 : 

'*The American parent docs an injustice 
to his child which he can never repair, for 
which no inheritance can compensate, who 
refuses to give him a full education be- 
cause he is not intended for a learned profes- 
flion. Wlmtcver he may' intend, he cannot 
know to what his son will come ; and if there 
should be no change in this respect, will a 
libera! education be lost upon him because 
he is not a lawyer, a doctor, a divine ? No- 
thing can be more untrue. or pernicious than 
this opinion. It is impossible to imagine a 
citizen of this commonwealth . to be in any 
situatioo in which the discipline and ac- 
quirements of a liberal education, however 
rarious and extended, will not have their vii. 
lue. They will give him consideration and 
usefulness, which will be seen and felt in 
his daily intercourse of business or pleasure ; 
tliey will give him weight and worth as n 
member of society, and be a ncver-failinii 
source of honorable, virtuous, and histing 
enjoyment, under all circumstances, and in 
every station of life. They will preserve 
him from the delusion of dangerous errors, 
and the seductions of degrading and do- 
irtructive vices. The gambling table will 
not be resorted to to hasten the slow anri 
listless step of time, when the library offers 
a surer and more attractive resource. The 
bottle-will not be applied to to stir the Ian. 
guid spirit to action and delight, when the 
magic of the poet is at hand to rouse the 
imagination and pour its fascinating wonders 
on the soul. Such giils, such acquirements, 
will make their possession a true friend, a 
liiore cherished companion, a more interest- 
ing^ beloved, and loving husband, a more va. 
luabie and respected parent." 

Chain Saw.— P. P. Qniniby,-of Belfast, 
(Me.) has invented a saw for cutting lumber, 
occ. which is believed to be an important im- 
provement. The power may be supplied by 
horse, steam, or water. The Belfast Jour- 
nal says: It is pujt together much like a 
watch chain* The teeth are separate, and 
new ones are added as easily as teeth can be 
set in the common saw. It runs over two 
cylinders with grooves, and saves more than 
one half of the time and labor of the straight 
say, as it is constantly operating, and it moves 
like the circular saw. It saws back and 
forth, and thus saves all the time occasioned 
by the necessity of carrying back the car- 
riagc of the common saw. It unites most 
completely all the advantages of both the 
straight and circular saw, and promises to 
make a rapid and complete revolution in the 
whole business of sawing wood, marble, &c. 
We have seen the model, or ratlier tlie mi- 
niature, in successful operation, doing its of- 
fice with surprizini; precision and beauty. ;A 
patent, we hear, has been secured, and a 
saw on a large scale will shortly be piit into 
action. It has attracted much attention from 
many curious and practical observers of its 
principle and work, and will well reward the 
trouble any one may take to call and' exa- 
mine it. 

Nnw OvRN. — We have lately examined a 
model of an oven on a new construction, in- 
renielGl and patented by Mr. Joseph C. Car-) 
lisle, of Gh^atcrville. It is built of brick,! 



like any oven, but below the hearth is a va- 
cancy for the fire ; and the flue runs spirally 
around tlie outside of it — so that it is heated 
from the outside. It requires no sweeping 
or wetting of the hcartli, and of course is 
exempt from the cracking which is often oc- 
casioned thereby. It may be kept constant, 
ly hot, if necessary, as the fire does not com- 
municate at all with the inside of it. — [Maine 
Farmer.] 
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I.rrBRARY NOTICES. 
United Statks Military and Natal Magaiinb, 
Nos. 5 and 6 of Vol. I, and 1 ond 2 of Vol. II ; Wask^ 
iagtou, Benj. HoMANt. — Adcidental cireninsCanc«f 
have prevented onr noticing in tuccettion, a« they 
appeared ; and at, while periodicals are not jet fut. 
ly established, it is our wish lo do — the numbers of 
this magazine, till they have now largely accumula. 
ted on our hands. The delay, however, has enabled 
us, by instituting a sort of coiuparative examination 
ameng many of them, to ascertain, ss wo have done 
to our satisfaction, the progressive character of the 
work, and coniieqaently to r«commeud it the more 
confidently to the support of the two services to whose 
interest and honor it is especially devoted, as well as 
to the patronage of the public generally. War is 
uot the whole business of military life, nor the only 
topic which can give stest to its annals. In oar ser. 
vice particularly, both by hnd and sea, our small 
but well educated and well disciplined forces, liave 
a constant field before them of peaceful adventure, 
and curious and interesting research, which may 
and should be advantageously cultivated, and the ro. 
&ult of which might li!»lh profitably and agreeably be 
communicated through the pages of this magazine. 
There seems, loo, a peculiar fitness, that, in a conn, 
try »o extensive as ours, there should be a common 
repository for the thoughts, the feelings, and the a- 
ebievements of t|)ose who are vow^d to its defence, 
but very many of whom may yet pass through long, 
long years of service without ever being brought in. 
to personal communication with each other. In such 
a magazine as this they may, however widely sepa- 
rated, still speak to each other, and thus cultivate 
that mutual harmony and pride of profession which 
is summed up in the French phrase of Esprit de 
Corps, 

Of the manner in which the work is snstained — 
while expressing upon the whole a favorable opinion 
in regard tp it — we must yet sny, thst there is to our 
kaovvlcdge, both in the array and iM^sy^ talent to rcn^ 
der it more forcible and uftractive than it has yet been. 
T.he editor and publisher does his part fairly and im. 
partially, and it concerns the honor of both services 
chat a miscellany, bearing their title and superscrip. 
tion, should not be abandoned too entirely to the 
pens of unpraetised juniors for its supplies. 

The People's Masazine, .Parts I and II. 

Peter Parley's Magazine, Part 1 and II. Bos. 
ten, Lilly, Wait ^ Co,; N. York, Mahlon Day, and 
John Wiley Agent, 

The firstofihese publications appears semi.inonth. 
lyin numbers, each one containing many engravings 
or wood cuts, and treating in a brief but intelligent 
manner, every vuriety of subject calculated to ihte. 
rost or inform the reader : the whole at the price of 
one dollar per annum. .The two parts before us con- 
tain thirteen nnmbers, or about half a' year's issue ; 
and when we look At th^m, and think that for fifty 
cams, every family may possess themselves s«mi: 
annually oi such an amusing and really instructive 
miscellany, we cannot but think those the losing par. 
ties who fail to avail themselves oCao cheap a gratifi. 



cation — particularly where there are young persons 
ie the family. 

What we have thus said of the People^s Maga^ns, 
applies also to Peter Parley's Magazine, from the 
same pablishers' office ; except ihat t*etcr Parley ad. 
dresses himself rather to young ckildhoen thaa to a. 
dults or those passed the age of olMlfe«|. The |nke 
is the same ; it is issaed also sentiBioiitbly ; mod tlie 
seleetion of matter and onrmment appears to be qtttte 
happy. 

The Princifles or the Art or Moobrk Hoshu 
MANSHir ; by M. Lebeaud : Translated h^m tkt 
French, by D. J. Desmond, £sq. Philadelphia, K. t . 
Caret & A. IIart. — Equiution, Uke alt other arte 
has its principles, both in respect of the rider and the 
horse. They are are well laid down and explained 
in this litde treatise, which, however, we ifiuet aay, 
seems to have been translated with dictionary ia 
hand, and without any great Juiowledgc of the origi. 
nal tongue. Tho following note by the translator* 
gives good reasons for taking the left, iastead ef, ae 
is th4 eastom, the right side of a lady on horseback : 

When a gentleman accompanies a tady on horse, 
back, he should take the left side of her horae. The 
custom of taking the right side, is derived from the 
tioglish mode of riding. The law ef Eqg!and directs 
the left hand of the road to be taken; the gentJemaa 
therefore takes the right, to protect the lady from ▼«. 
hides, Ac, which paas on that aide. Uere the Uvr 
directs the right hand of the road to be taken, con. 
sequcntly the gentleman should tjike the left aide ef 
the lady's horse. It scrms to be best adapted lo af. 
ford efficient assiatance, whatever may occur. The 
right hand of the gen'oman is perfectly free, aihl 
may be used to stop the .horse, or rascue the lady 
from danger. He can on this side aid her in disen. 
lajigling her dr^ss, disengaging her foot from the 
stirrup, adjusting her reins, and Kiting her off bar 
seal, without exposing her to the accidents which 
tnight occur lo hiai, if he attempted to gire her as. 
sistaoce from the other eide. It is notao easy to 
aflford assistance to the lady with the left hand, ner 
is it so easy (or the rider to command hia own 4iorse 
with the right hand. 

An Essat on the Sfirit and Influence or Tax 
Reformation ; by C: Villers, some time Profesmr 
of Philosophy at O^Kia^en— translated from the 
French, with an Introdoctoxy Essay, by Samitbl Mn* 
ler, ,D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N. J,-^PkHad, Kbt Al BiDDLE.--This 
Baaiy obtained the prixc on the following" question, 
proposed by the National Institute of France :— r 
**VVh«t has been the influence of the Reformation by 
Luther on the political situation of the differontSuCee 
of Eorope, and on the pirogresa of knowledge.*^— 
Such a question, allowing imroenae range aild ittvofr- 
ing (he deepest interests, required not only great 
learning and research for the adequate discussion of 
it, but an unprejudiced and well-disciplined mind. 
The author, who in this essay seems to have brougk 
to the work all (hese requisites, was a eoldier of 
the army of Condi at the outbreak of the French re- 
volution — a Frenehman and an emigrant, his talenti 
procured for bim the station of Professor at Crottin. 
gen ; aUd, not himaelf an ecclesiastic, be entsred fee 
and bore stway the prize proposed for the discoeaion 
of a subject on which ecclesiastics chiefly might kavn 
been expected to write. They who have read Moore*« 
Travels of an Irish Gentleuuin in search of a Reli. 
gion, will find causes and effects stated in this work 
which that volume ceruinly does not viaw in the 
same light ; and all Protestants will be gratified by 
this exposition of the benefits which have resulted to 
ihe world at largo—- to freedom, to industry, and to 
the spread uf knowledge-^from that ReformaticB 
whence they derive their distinctive name. 

The preliminary remarks of the Rev. Dr. Miller^ 
nre well fitted to prepare the reader for the Essay, hf 
recalling briefly the state of superstitious vaesalaf* 
enforced by usurped temporal authority, under which 
Europe groaned when Luther broke the bonds of tho 
church. 
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or a work like this do idea can well be communi. 
cated by ^uotatione. We annex, therefore, only a 
tkoii extract concerning our own country, from that 
|M>rtton of the book which diacuasea the injfuence of 
the Refyrnuiti&nupon various Christian countries : — 

United States ef America, — It is sufficient to name 
Ihianew state, which is wholly European upon the 
•oiJ of America, to bring to mind that it was creat. 
ad by the partisans of reform and of liberty, flyinx 
from the oppression and intolerance of parties. If 
the English emigrants who had sought shelter en the 
.continent of Europe, during the coarse of the troubles 
which ha?e been spoken of, brought back with them 
the seeds of discord and of Latred, those who took 
;r9Aige in the solitudes of Pennsylvania, acquired 
peace and toleration there. They founded Fhiladel. 
phia, the eity of hratkeraf certainly the most pleas- 
ing name that ever was borne by the residence of 
inan. Escaped from the tempests to this distant 
coast, restored to nature and the primitive destine- 
tion of the hnman race, these colonists, who had ta. 
ken iheir knowledge with them, had leisure to re. 
fleet on the origin and rights of societies ; on the 
respective duties ol governments and nations. Hav. 
ing besides an entirely new political body to organ, 
ize, the elements of legislation moet necessarily en. 
gage their attention first. We have consequently 
received from thence some admirable precepts, and 
still more admirable examples. It is known that after 
having returned under the dominion of the mother 
country, this association of free and energetic men, 
of almost all countries, afterwards determined to 
resume the rights of governing themselves. Lauis 
XVI. seconded them in this enterprise, and sent an 
army thither^ The French who compoaed it came 
as friends among these republicans, were admitted 
into their confidence, and, for the first time, saw 
this spectacle to them so surprising, of simplicity of 
manners, of evangelical peace, among men who sup- 
ported their rights. Reflection arose with them ; 
they compared the principles and the government of 
their own coimtry, with what they observed among 
the descendants of Penn, and it is notorious how enii. 
nently these Frenchmen, who were thus nude sol- 
diers ot liberty by a monarch, ahowed themselves to 
be so in eflfect, during the first years of the revola. 
tion. Among the great number of proximate and 
remote causes which contributed to it, the American 
repnbiic, and the reformation from which it sprang, 
inyft not be forgotten. 

This state, still weak, at a distance from Europe, 
'has not kitherto had nmch direct influence, on the 
political system. But who can calculate that which 
it may one day acquire oo the colonial and commcr. 
eiat system so important to &iTti^ie f Who can foro. 
tell all that m4y result in the two worlds, from the 
seductive example of the independence conquered 
by the Americans ^ what new position would the 
world aasumcr if this example was followed ? and 
without doubt it will bo in the end. Thus two Saxon 
monks will have changed the face of the globe. 
The IX>niinican Tetxel, came impudently to proacn 
indulgences at the gate of Wittemberg ; the np^^n 
and vehement Luther was indignant at it ; he raised 
hie voice against the indulgences, and all Europe 
was atfvected, put into a ferment, and inflamed. A 
new order of things was the result ; powerful re. 
publico were founded. Their principles, iitill more 
powerful than their arms, were introduced into all 
nations. Hence arose great revolutions, and those 
which may yet arise, are, doubtless incalculable. 

This essay was written twenty years ago; and 
what was then prophetic only, as to the futnre influ- 
ence of American independence and American insti. 
tuttons upon the political and social systems of Eu. 
rope, has already become historical. 

Traits and Stories of tiik Irish Peasantry: 2 
vols. Philadelphia : E, L, Carey j- A, Hart,— Ac- 
cording, to the declaration of the author in his pre. 
face, thia book is of genuine Irish manufacture, by 
one ** born amidst the scenes he describes, reared as 
one of the people, whose situation and characters he 
sketches, and who can cut and dress a shillelah as 
well as any man in his Majc8ty*s dominions — aye, and 
use it too : so let the critics beware.'* The stories re. 
late chiefly to the northern Irish, whose resentment 
against, and hatred of, their English invaders, are 
dccp.seatcd, and |M>8sibly inextinguishable. There is 
. certainly much power of delineatmg character, die- 
played m these pages ; and the pecvlianties both of 



dialect and feeling, are hit off*, we are persuaded, 
with great truth. From the tale of th^ party fight 
arid funeral in the second volume, we make an ex. 
tract, which ezemplifies the powers of the writer. 
Vengeance is the name of an Orange farmer, who 
had taken a farm which was under the interdict of 
the misguided Catholic peasantry of the neighbor, 
hood: 

Vengeance, braving all their threats, removed to the 
farm, and set about its cultivation with skill and vigor. 
He had not been long there, however, when a notice 
was posted one night on his door, giving him ten 
days to clear off from this interdicted spot, threaten- 
ing, in case of non.compliance, to make a bon.fire 
of the house and ofllices, inmates included. The re- 
ply which Vengeance made to this was fearless and 
cnaracteristic. He wrote another notice, which he 
posted on the chapel door, stating that he would not 
budge an inch — recommending, at the same time, 
such as intended paying him a nightly visit to be 
careful that tliey might not chance to go home with 
their heels foremost. This, indeed, was setting them 
completely at defiance, and would, no doubt, have 
been fatal to Vosey, were it not for a circumstance 
which I will now relate : — In a little dell below Ve- 
soy*s house lived a poor woman called Doran, a 
widow ; she inhabited a small hut, and was princi. 
pally supported by her two sons, who were servants 
— 4)ne to a neighboring farmer, a Roman Catholic, 
and the other to Dr. Ablesoo the Rector of the par. 
ish. He who had been with the Rector lost his 
health shortly before Vengeance succeeded the 
M'Guigans as occupier of the lands in question, and 
was obliged to come home to his mother. lie was 
then confined to his bed, from which, indeed, he 
never rose. 

This boy had been his mother's principal support 
— for the other was unsettled, and paid her but little 
attention, being, like most of those in his situation, 
fond of drinking, dancmg, and attending fairs. In 
short, he became a Ribbonman, and consequently was 
obliged to attend their nightly meettn|^s. Now it so 
happened that for a considerable time after the 
threatening notice had been posted on Vengeance's 
door, he received no annoyance, although the period 
allowed for his departure bad been long past, and the 
purport of the paper uncomplied with. Whether this 
proceeded from an apprehension on the part of the 
Ribbonmen of receiving a warmer welcome than they 
might wish, or whether they deferred the execution 
of their threat until Vengeance might be off his 
guard, I cannot determine ; but the fact is, that some 
months had elapsed, and Vengeance remained hith- 
erto unmolested. 

During this interval the distress of Widow Doran 
h^d become known to the inmates of his family, and 
his mother — for she lived with him— used to bring 
down some nourishing food to the sick boy. In these 
kind offices she was very punctual ; and so great 
was the poverty of the poor widow, and so destitute 
the situation of her sick son, that, in fact, the burthen 
of their support lay principally on Vengeance's family. 

Vengeance was h small thin man, wiih fair hair, 
and fiery eyes ; his voice was loud and shrill, his 
utterance rapid, and the general expression of his 
countenance irritable. IJis motions were so quick, 
that he rather seemed to run than walk. He was a 
civil, obliging neighbor, but {performed his best ac. 
tions with a bad grace ; a Arm, unflinching friend, 
but a bitter and implacable enemy. Upon the whole 
he was generally esteemed and respected — though 
considered as an eccentric character, for. such, in- 
deed, he was. On hearing of Widow Doran's die- 
trcas, he gave orders that a portion of each meal 
should be regularly sent down to her and her eon ; 
and from that period forward the^ were both -sup. 
ported principally from his table. 

In this way some months had passed; and still Ven. 
geance was undisturbed in his farm. It often hap. 
pened, however, that Doran's oiher son come to see 
his brother ; and during those visits it was but natu. 
ral that his brother and mother should allude to t'he 
kindness they daily experience'd from Vesey. 

One night, about twelve o'clock, a tap came to 
Widow Doran's door, who happened to be attending 
the invalid, as he was then nearly in the l.st stage of 
his illness. When she opened it, the other son en 
tored, in an evident hurry, having the appearance of 
a man who felt deep and serious anxiety. ' Mother,* 
said he, * I was very uneasy about Mick, and just 
started nvrr to see him, although they don't know 
at home thnt I'm out, so I can't stay a crack ; hut 1 
{wish you would go to the door for two or three min. 
utes, as I have something to say to Aim.' 
* Why, thin, Holy Mother ! — Jack, a.hagur, it there 



any thing the matther, for you look as if you had 
seen something T" 

* Nothing worse than myself, mother,' h« replied ; 

* nor there's nothing the matther at all — only I have 
a few words to say to Mick here, that* • all.' 

The mother accordingly removed herself out of 
hearing.** 

' Mick,' says the boy, * this is a bad business — I 
wish to God I was clear and clane out of it.' 

* What is it said Mick, alarmed. 

* Murdher, I'm afeard, if God does'Bt turn it ofT 
them, some bow.' 

* What do you mane, man, at all ?' said the invalid, 
raising himself, in deep emotion, on his elbow, from 
his poor straw bed. 

* Vengeance,' said he-.* Vengeance, man Im^s goiRf 
to get It. I was dut with the boys on Sunday even- 
ing, and at last it's agreed on to visit him to-morrow 
night. I'm sure and sartin he'll never escape, for 
there*s more in fur him than taking the farm, and dar. 
ing them so often as he did — he shot two fingera oflf 
of a brother in.1aw of Jem Reilly'a one night that 
they war on for threshing him, and that's coning 
home te him along with the rest.* 

* In the name of God, Jack,' inquired Mick, * what 
do they intend to do to him 7* 

* Why,' replied Jack, *it's agreed to pat a coal ia 
the thatch, in the first place : and although they were 
afeard to name what he's to get besides, I doubt 
they'll make a epatcb.cock of himeelf. They won't 
meddle with any other of the family, though — bat 
Ac's doien for it.' 

* Are you to be one of them 7* asked Mick. 

* I was the third man named,' replied the other, 

* bekase, they said, I knew the place.' 
' Jack,' said his emaciated brother, with muck so- 
lemnity, raising himself up in the bed, * Jack, if yim 
ha\e act or part in that bloody business, God ia his 
glory you'll never see.. Fly the country-rcut oflf a 
finger or a toe — break your arm, or do something 
that may prevent you from bein* there. Oh, my God !* 
he exclaimed, while the tears fell fast down his pals 
cheeks-** to go to murder the man, und lave his little 
family widout a head or a father over them, and bis 
wife a widow ! To bum his place, widout rhime, or 
rason, or offihce. Jack, if you go, I'll die cursing 
you, i'll appear to you — I'll let you rest neither night 
nor day, sleeping or waking, in bed or out of b^d. 
I'll haunt you, till you'll curse the very day you war 
bom.' 

* Whisht, Mickey,' said Jack, * you're frightening 
me : I'll not go — will that satisfy you 7' 

* Well, dlirop down on your two knees, there,* aaid 
Mickey, * and swear before the God that he's his eye 
upon you this minute, that you'll have no hand in 
injuring him or his while you live. If yoa don't do 
this, Pll not rest in my grave, and maybe PU bs a 
corpse before moraiii'. 

' Well, Mickey,' said Jack, who, though wild aad 
unthinking, was a lad whose heart and afTeetlons 
were good, * it would be hard for me to refuse yon 
that much, and you not likely to be long wid me'— - 
I will ;' and he accordingly knelt doVm and swora 
solemnly, in words which his brother dictated tq him, 
that he would not be concerned in the intended mor- . 
der. • t 

*- Now, give me your hand, Jack,' said the iavalvd | 

* God bless you — and so he will. Jack, if I depart, 
before I see you agaiif, I'll die happy. Tha^ maa 
has supported me and my mother for near. the last 
three months, bad as you all think him. Why Jack, 
we would both be dead of hunger long ago only for 
his family-; and, my God ! to think of such a mur- 
dering intention, makes my blood run cowld * • 

* You had better giv9 him a hint, then,' said Jaek«> 

* some way, or he'll be done for, as sure as yoa'ta* 
stretched on that bed ; but don't miotion name8,.if,||M 
wish to keep me from bein'- murdhered for what I 
did. I must be off now, for I stole out of the barii ;* 
and only that Atty Laghy's gone along wid the master 

to the. fair, t) help him to sell the two coults, 1 

couldn't get over at* all.' 

* Well, go home, Jack, and God bless yon, and so 
he will, for what you did this night.* 

Jack accordingly departed, after bidding his moth- 
er and brother-farewell. 

Bovs AND GiRt.s' LiDRARy, No. XVII ; N, York^ ^ 

ic J. Harper. — A collection of stories, which amf 

be almost called tracts, is furnished in this volaais. 

They are ** the Clergyman's Orphan," a tals fonnded 

on fact, by a clergyman of New York ; **Ths Infidel 

reclaimed f and •• Jane the Orphan." They are weU 

intentioned, hut not very skilfully exeeuted. 



* Laboring servants in. Ireland, ukually slespio 
barns. 
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[From the New-York Atnerican qf Tuesday,] 
Late from Europe. — The north. easterly storm of 
the iMt three days, has brought very many home. 
war4 bound vessels into port. Among these are, the 
packet ship York^ Nye, from London, with papers to 
11th September ; the Liverpool packet^ North Ame. 
ricitt Macy, with London papers to ICth September ; 
the Havre packet Havre^ Stodsrd, with Paris papers 
to 8th September ; and the transient merchant ves. 
seU, Worsaw, Soule, from Bordeaux, and Mary 
Jane, M*Kinstry, from Rochelle, with Paris papers 
to the 17th September. 

The news they bring, which relates chiefly to Por. 
tttgal, is important. The young Queen Donna Maria 
had been acknowledged by France and Sweden. She 
herself, with the wife of Don Pedro, was in Eng. 
Jand, and had passed some days at Windsor, receiv. 
ed and treated with all the honors of royalty. Mean- 
while her capital, Lislion, had been attocked by Bour. 
mont, but without success. This attack was made on 
the 5th September, and there are accounts in the Pa. 
lis papers to the 7th inclusive, which speak of pre. 
parations by Bourmont for a renewed attack — both 
armies being in presence. A Spanish courier, how. 
ever, from Madrid for Paris, ■spread a report on bis 
roate that Lisbon had been again attacked and cap. 
tared by Bourmont on the 7th. This report, how. 
ever, unless there be error in the date, must be erronc- 
one. We shall not, nevertheless, be surprized to hear 
by the next short arrival, that the capital has again 
fallen into the hands of the Miguelite forces, which 
are undoubtedly numerically stronger than those of 
the Queen. Lisbon is enti-ely open on the land side. 
and though temporary works may have been thrownj 
vp by Villa Flor, they would hardly resist a deter, 
mined attack Jed by a skilful and now desperate sol. 
dier 1 ke Bourmont. 

The meeting of the Sovereigns of Russia* Prus. 
•ia and Austria, giveb rise to abundant comment 
in both the English ar^d French papers. The London 
Spectator seems to think it not improbable that — in. | 
spired by .the success he has so recently met with in 
Poland and Turkey, and acting under the con vie 
tion that the two antagonist principles of popular 
liberty and despotic rule are now struggling for the 
ascendancy in Europe and that those therefore,, who, 
as Frederick says, are ** sovereigns by profession/* 
must vindicate at all hazards their privileges — the 
Emperor of Russia may be seeking to put down in 

France, as the focus of all Europe's troubles, the 
government sprung frsm the revolution of the three 
days. In this sense the recognition by Sweden of 
Donna Maria is looked upon as an indication that in 
auch a contest Bernadotte and his^peopie will be on 
the side of France and England : these three, if firmly 
united, are mure than a match for all Europe besides. 

The Cholera had broken out in Seville and Granada 

with great malignity. 

Private letters from Russia states tliat the cholera 
has again broken out in Russia, and particularly- in 
the Governments of Saratof and Woronenh, and at 
Orel and other places in the neighborhood of Moscow. 

SgiMn, Hannah Moore died on the 7th, at her resi. 
deice in Windsor Terrace, Clifton, in the 80th year 
of her age. Few persons have enjoyed a higher de. 
gree of public esteem and veneration liian this ex. 
•ellent and distinguished lady. 

Paris, Sarr. 15.< — The United States ship Dels, 
ware, of 80 guns, which sailed from New York on the 
11th lilt., arrived at Cherbourg on the evening of the 
12th inst This ship has on board Mr. Livingston, 
Envoy o: the United States to the French t^overn. 
ntent. 

LlVBRroo^ Seft. 16.— Thn packet ship Virginian, 
Capt Harris, which arrived on Wednesday, in 17 
days from New York, made the run from land to 
land in 14. So pleasant was tlie weather that her 
royals were never once taken in during the passage. 
' Th« number of vessels which arrived at this port, 
from Wednesday to ^ Sunday, amounted to 96 from 
foreign ports, and ISO Coastwise and from Ireland, 
making 396 in five dayst On Wednesday alone 104 
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vesels arrived, namely 45 from foreign ports and 59 
coastwise. 

London, Sept. 15. — Smuggling through the French 
Embassy, — A seizure of considerable importance 
was made on Monday last at the custom house, Do. 
ver, consisting of silks, blonde lace, veils and rib. 
bands, of the estimated value of JC1,500, under the 
following circumstsnces: — ^A person, described in 
his passport as " Le Baron Franceschi, se rendent 
en Courier a L^ndres,** landed from the Crusader, 
Calais packet, and, on his carriage being brought to 
the custom house, in the usual way for examination, 
there were found in it 36 paper packages sealed with 
the seal of the French Foreign Office, and direeted 
to Prince Talleyrand, in London. The examining 
officer suspecting the packages not to contain, des- 
patches, declined to pasa them, and the collector of 
the customs being appealed to, detained the whole 
with the Baron's carriage. In addition to the 26 
packages, there were found a large leathern bng full 
of packages of the same descrijition, and a portman. 
teau, which being locked, was sent under seal of 
office to the King's warehouse ; and the whole trans, 
action was communicated to the Board of Customs 
in London, who, it is believed, lost no time in bring, 
ing the saofie under the notice of Prince Talleyrand, 
in order to afford his Excellency the earliest o|>- 
portunity ofrepudiation of all connection with so dis. 
graceful an affair. 

[From the Neuy York American qf Wednesday,] 

By the Philadelphia, from London there are papers 
to the 520th, which, however, do not furnish dates 
later from Portugal than those received yesterday. 

By the ship Empress from Bordeaux, there are 
later Paris dated, but they too only communicate 
details of what we learned yesterday. Up to the 
morning of the 8th, no new attack had been made on 
Lisbon. The report however that Belem, which is 
the suburb on the Tagus, of Lisbon, was in the pos. 
session of the Miguelites, and the more alarming one 
still, that the supply of water for which that city is 
mainly indebted to the noble aqueduct of Alcantara, 
had been cut off by the assailants, render the posi« 
tion of the capital very critical. 

The young Queen had sailed from England. It 
would be a sad mockery of the regal honors she had 
received in that country, to find oti arriving in her 
own, thiit she had lost her kingdom. 

The French have equipped a new and large exp«. 

dition for Algiersj with the purpose of consolidating 

and posaibly of extending their conquests and settle. 

ments in Africa. One would think that the overthrow 

of the predatory and piratical hordes which have so 

long condemned the whole Mediterranean coast of 
Africa to sterility and barbarism, while they exercised 
a degrading and injurious dominion over the com. 
merce of other nations, could not he looked upon 
with jealousy by England or any other civilized na. 
tion ; yet, if the article we extract given in Bell's 
Weekly Messenger be a fair expression of English 
opinions, such would nevertheless seem to be the fact. 

Versailles — no lo.nqer royal. — The following 

paragraph is from a late number of Galignani : 

We understaud that it is decided to convert the 
magnificent Palace of Versailles into a museum for 
receiving collections of paintings and sculpture, illus. 
trative of the progress of these arts in France, and 
representing all the most celebrated victories gained 
by the national armies. The civil list, it is said, has 
appropriated between two and three millions ol 
francs to this great work, which will be begun im. 
mediately. 

English Emancipation Bill. — As soon as the 

Slave Emancipation Bill had passed the House of 

Peers, Sir BetbellCodrington addressed a letter of 

which the following is a copy, to his Majesty's Colo. 

nial Secretary : — 

S.R^ — As the bill, more, fatal ia my opinion to the 
slave than even to the WoKt Inndia planter, whose 
property is to be wrested from him, and which must 
make every West India proprietor desirous of real 
izing as much as he can- from the wreck of that pro. 
perty which is as yet left him, ia now about to be 
come a law, I beg to offer the immediate manumis 
sion of every slave on the island of Barbuda (up< 
wards of 500.) on the receipt of my proportion of 
that sum so inadequately termed compensation. 
I have the honor to be, &c. d6c 

C. BxTHELL CoDRiDNTON. 



The Berlin State Gazette of the 11th inst. aaya — 
The Emperor of Russia, in consequence of a riight 
indisposition* left Schewdt for Bohemia, ooly at Mf 
past seven o'clock, on the morning of the 9th. It 
appears that the Crown Prince will accompanr his 
Imperial Majesty as far as Frankfort.on. the. Order. 
The Emperor will thence proceed to Gorlitz wfaaiv 
his august sister the Grand Duchess of Saxe Wei. 
mar and consort have arrived to meet him. AmMg 
the arrivals at Berlin are the Crown Princeast the 
Princeas William, Charles, and Albert of Pmaaia, 
with their consorts, the hereditary Grand Duke a«d 
Duchess of Mecklenberg Scherwin,end M. de Ribaav. 
picrre, from Schwedt, Count de Witt, Military Gov. 
ernor of Warsaw, has left Berlin for Wareaw.** 

Extract of a letter of the 13th inst. from Antwerp: 
** All the fortifications of the citadel arc now onder 
repair. A great number of workmen are engaged 
in re-constructing the rampart desiroyed by Che 
breach baUery. M. Duboah, major of the engineer 
corps, has received ordera from the Mtmst«r of War 
to hasten the repair and armameatof all the forts oo 
the Scheldt. 

The London Herald, in giving the following letter 
from Brussels, remarks, that Europe at preseat is 
full of combustible materials. 

BatJsaaLa, Sspt. 17.-— We have received to'daj 
some important news from the Congress in Bohemia. 
Our correspondent states, that a long and circnm. 
stantial note was addressed by the King of HoUand 
to the Monarehs, detailing the origin and progress 
of the Belgian rebellion ; laying great stress on tbe 
reliance which he placed on the treaties of Vienna. 
He then statea that the majority of the Belgians took 
no part in the revolution, and that the greater portion 
of the wealth and respectability of the nation would 
gladly see a return of the Naaaau family. His Dutck 
Majesty, after protesting against the determinatioii 
of a poition of the Conference assembled in Londen, 
to act as arbitrators instead of mediators, demanda 
that tho treaties of Vienna be put in force, and that 
he be assisted in recovering his lost kingdom. Pre- 
vious to the forwarding of Uiis note to tbe Congress, 
a copy was submitted to the Courts of Austria and 
Prussia ; and it is positively asserted that these Pow. 
ers promised to support the pretensions of the writer. 
The King of Prussia, who baa hitherto acted a double 
part, is now convinced that he must make a decided 
choice in his future politics, and either link himaell 
with the Liberal party, or aupport the Emperora oi 
Austria and Russia m their political crusade. On 
the authority of the writer above alluded to, it ap. 
pears certain that Frederick has at length decided ' 
on joining the Nortliem Powers, and enierinc sen. 
ously into their plans. The Dutch note having been 
taken into consideration, it was resolved to sopport 
tho King of Holland, and, in the event of an jnter* 
vention by any Power, to consider such an act a 
declaration of war against all the parties whose sig. 
natuTca were attached to a treaty ofienaive and de. 
fensive to be formed on this basis. 

This question having been well considered prsvi* 
ous to the meeting of the Monarehs, and all the pre« 
liminary articles have been agreed to, the EimperoT 
of Russia sent from St. Petersburg despatches to 
Prince Lieven, with instructions in eonfornity with 
the intended srrangement. And I know for certain 
that the Belgic Government received this day at oooa 
despatches from London of so unpleasant a naturet 
that a Minister of the Crown declared " a general 
war inevitable." Our accounts from Holland fully 
corroborate all that I have stated. " Kever,** aays 
s Correspondent from the Hague, ** were wc so soon 
certain of the powerful assistance of the Csbfnets of 
St. Petersburg and Vienna as at this moment .** 

The increased force of cavalry which Auatria con- 
tinues to pour into the Tyrol, particularly near the 
frontiera of Switzerland, will not fail to attract the 
notice of the political world. I feel certain that 
Austria has long been preparing for a general move, 
ment ; and last year, I gave it as the opinion of the 
best informed that the close of the year 1833 would 
bring forth some decided plans from the Northern 
Powers. 

Ireland. 

The New Lord Lieutenant, — The Marquis Wei. 
lesley is expected in Dublin on the S6th instant, with 
full powers to resume the reins of Vice.Regal Gox^ 
ernment.. 

Retirement of ihe-Lord Lieutenant. — The Marquis 
of Anglesea reached Dublin on Tusday,having made 
the journey for the express purpose of receiving the 
new Lord Lieutenant,and personally resigning into hia 
hands the government ofhislanda.' Thia aet of eourte. 
sy completed,the Noble Marquis passes to Naples and 
winters at Rome, his physicians having declared that 
a change of air ia absolntety nesessary for the pre8sr« 
vatisn of his health' 
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Thorn, Aug. 27. — The late disturbances in various 
parts 01* Poland have subsided Such of the insur- 
gents as have not made their escape across the fron. 
tier, have fallen into the hands of the Russians, who, 
rsUtved fr««i their fears, now give themselves up to 
vengeance. More than four thousand persons, the 
^ greater part of them belonging to the most distin- 
guished families, gorge the prisons of Poland : the 
mere suspicion of an insurgent having touched the 
estate of a proprietor, is sufficient for the latter to be 
treated as a criminal ; and many whose innocence is 
fully esublished are still detained in confinement ; 
aoioflf them are many old men and even women. 
Their number increases daily, and the only diminu- 
tion it experiencee, is by those who undergo the ca- 
piral punishment to which they are condemned, and 
which haa been inflicted upon a i^reat many. The 
most inquisitorial measures are resorted to in order 
lo extort from the prisoners confessions as to their 
reltciona with the inhabitants, and as to the means 
by which the insurrection was excited and upheld. 
The Pruaaian Government vies in cruelty with the 
Emperor Nicholas. Mr Flotvel came to Posen, in 
April laat, with a prstended amnesty for such of the 
Polish subjects of Prussia aa during the late war for 
independence joined the ranka of their brethren ; but 
thu, after all, waa nothing less than a confirmation 
of the doom denounced against them, for it did not 
abolish the pain of imprisonment inflicted upon 
minors, nor the confiscation of property ; men who 
were free from military duty on account of their 
age or the state of their health have been enrolled as 
private soldiers. It is announced that the Prussian 
Ooremment is about to make forced purehases of 
ostites to a great extent^ and transfer them to Prus- 
sians, in order by degrees to extirpate the Polea from 
the province. The prisoners confined for political 
oflencea are treated with great rigor.** 
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SUMMARY. 



The Commissioners under the Treaty of lodemni. 
ties with France met on Monday at Washington, pur. 
suant to adjournment— present, Messrs. Campbell 
and Kane. Mr. Saunders, the other Commissioner, 
was szpocted in a few days. 

Lmt€9tfrwm Capt, Haclr.— On Thursday last, four 
bark canoes belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
arrived at La Chine, near Montreal, from the interior, 
with passengers beloBging to that concern. 

The latest accounts of Captain Back, by these arri. 
valsa are up to the 10th of July, from Cumberland 
House, reporting favorably of the health and progress 
of the whole expedition. Capt. Back and Dr. King 
wore proceeding in a light canoe, followed by two 
boats, the last bearing their luggage, provisions, and 
other appointments. His despatches for England 
were to go by Hudson's Bay. 

A coMFLiMKNT. — Soms bcautiful blue cloth manu- 
Ihctered by P. H. Schenck dt Co.at Glen*a falls,having 
obtained tlio premium at the Fair, Messrs. Lynde ^ 
Jennimga o/ 116 Broadway, made from It a suit of 
eloches in the best style, which they presented to 
Mr. Clay. It was a liberal and well imagined com. 
plimcnt. 

[front tht Bufaio Journal, Extra, Oct, 19.] 

Galb on Lakk EaiB. — On Thursday last, at about 
il o'clock, A. M. a strong breeze sprung up from the 
Wost« and soon hauled to the northward and west. 
ward, followed immediately by a heavy storm of rain, 
kiermmaing to the greatest gale ever experienced on 
iIm Lake, and continuing with unabated fury until 3 
•Pcloek yesterday morning blowing down chimneys 
ptd eweeping off* roofs of buildings. The fine block 
»f brick stores of Bennett, Macy and Williams, just 
iaishiiM^ on the Terrace, were stripped of their heavy 
tin roofiiv or rather, they were torn up and thrown into 
I cenfueed mass ; the heavy tin roofs of the twe large 
Keree being finiaUed on the FIat8,belonging to Richard 
loars were lifted ofi* and fell with a tremendous 
irsshf upon Main street. 

The water flooded the Flat«, and vast quantities of 
ir#Qd, BtMwe»t lumber generally, ^. were floating in 
lenfueiott about the canals, slips and creeks, and a 
■iinber of docks torn up. 

Coneiderable damage was done amongst the ahip- 
pingty Ac. which we have not room to publish. 

[From ike OaxeiU,] 
The efteaniboat Marco. Bozzaris, which sailed from 
hie part iuM Monday, for Beenoa. Ayres, is under 
nmauuid ef Capt. ftiehard Sutton, formerly a ship 
in the New England 8tat6e,|Bnd more recentlyj 



merchant at Buenos Ayres. Several years since this 
gentleman conceived the idea of navigating the Rio 
de la Plata by steam power, and for that purpose he 
haa obtained from that government the exclusive 
privilege for ten years. He iutends to leave the 
ports of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo every other 
evening, and there is very little doubt that his enter, 
prizing project will be liberally patronized. The 
distance is 110 miles, and the fare will be $10. By 
making the passage in the night, great facilities will 
be offered to the merchants of those two cities. The 
average passage in the present packet is three days, 
and the accommodations are very inferior. 

Fire near Mobile. — Colonel Gadhold'a Steam Saw 
Mill about 18 miles North of Mobile, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 8th inst, with about 300 000 
feet of valuable lumber ready for market. The loss 
is estimated at $12,009. No part of it was insured. 
— [N. O, Courier.} 

WuBBUNO, Oct. 16 — ^The River is now in a fine 
navigable state, and from the present prospects we 
may expect that tlie navigation of steamboets will 
not be interrupted again this season. 

There have been 6 arrivals and 6 departures of 
steamboats since our last. The water is 6 feet in 
the channel, and rising. 

[From ike Olobe of yeeterday,] 

ArroDiTVENTS BV TUB PaEsii>nNT. Benjaman 

Tappan, of Ohio, to be a Judge of the United States 
for the diatrict of Ohio, in the place of John W. Camp, 
bell, deceased. 

William M. Giotit, of Mississippi, to be Maishal 
of the United States for the District of Mississippi, in 
the place of Samuel W. Dickaon, appointed Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Clinton, in the said State. 

Jooepk Baleotier, of Massachusetts, to be Consul 
of the United Statea for the port of Rhio, in the Isl. 
and of Bintang, in the Malayan Sea. 

Tkomao H. Barker, of New York, to be Consul of 
the United States for the port of Elsineur, in '.he 
Kingdom of Denmark. 

W, M. Haxton, of New York, to be Consul of the 
United States for the port of Bathurst, in the Island 
of St. Mary's in the river Gambia. 

Robert Griete, of Leith, to be Consul of the Unit, 
ed States for the port of Leith, in Scotland, in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, in the place of Joel Nart. 

Tkomao Wooldrige, of Mississippi, to be Consul 
of the United States, for the port of Brazoria, in the 
Province of Texas, in Mexico. 

AaotmJ* Raineo, of MisiH>ori. to be Consul of the 
United States at the port of Monterey, in North Cal 
ifomia, in Mexico. 

We are sorry to learn from the United States Ga. 

zette that the U. S. schooner Shark, bound to the 
Mediterranean, has returned leaky, and is at the Phila- 
delpbia Navy Yard, undergoing an examintion. 

Tke Hai^ana. — ^This beautiful ship was launched 
Thursday, and it is due to her builders, Messrs. 
Webb & Allen, to say that for beauty of model, 
strength and accommodation, she has no superior of 
her size. Her commander, Capt. Correjo, is well 
known as an old and successful ship master, and 
none stands higher at insurance offices. The 
Havana is to be commanded by this gentleman, as a 
regular packet between this port and Havana : and 
as she was built under Capt. C*s immediate inspec. 
tion, no one will doubt her adaptation,' in all respects 
te the trade.-^Gaz.] 

The process of inserting the tubes into the rock re. 
cently bored at Holt's Hotel was performed with per. 
feet success the present week. The manner was 
exceedingly simple, but it required greet care and 
skill. The lubes are brass, tinned inside and out, and 
made in the most substantial manner. They were 
manufactured by an artist in Broadway, and weighed, 
in the aggregate 1800 pounds. The pump will short 
ly be finished, and the proprietor's wishes will, it is 
believed, be fully realized. — [Gazette.] 

[Ftom the Galenian oj 37M September.] 
Capt. Law, of the U. S. Army, who passed through 
this plac^ last week, informed us that the Winnebago 
Indians, of Rock river, who were removed by Col. 
Dodge north of the Wisconsin, or a great part oi 
them, have returned to their old camping ground, 
near the four lakes, and are engaged in gathering 
rice and hunting as formerly. They say there is no 
game north of the Wisconsin, and they cannot live 
there. They talk of planting com ni^zt season on 
Rock river. We have since conversed with other 
gentlemen, who confirm the above statement. 
What wiU our sympathetic brethren *awmy down I 



easti* think of tliese *poor Indians' now ? They have 
sold their land, and receWed their pay, so far as the 
same is payable. They have been removed in parsu. 
ancu of their treaty, but they will not otayreoMoed* 
If some efficient,. decisive and energetic measures 
are not speedily adopted, and enforced, we have eve. 
ry reason to anticipate a renewal of the scenes which 
were acted under the guidance of Black Hawk for 
the last two or three summers, which kept the coun. 
try in a continual state ot suspense and alarm, and re. 
tarded the settlement and improvement of the whole 
north western frontier. Have not the Winnebagoes 
as many inducementa to disturb the peace of our citi. 
zens as had the Sacs and Foxes ? They cannot, nor 
do they expect to wage a successful war with us. 
Nor did Black Hawk. But they have chiefs as ses- 
a^e and ambiiiouo aa he, who would not regard the 
lives of a few of , their warriors for the sake of a tri- 
umpkani euire into the presence of the rulers of oiir 
nation ; and the greeiingo, ekeero, and eareooeo of the 
mistaken, misguided, and misplaced philanthropy of 
the great ci:ies of the East. 

There are other causes, which may produce the 
same effect, and determine those Indians to remain 
where they are, until forced away, and kept away st 
the point of the bayonet : namely there may be tra. 
ders and others among them, who are interested in 
their stay, and who advise them to that course. This 
may not be the ease at present, but we believe it has 
been the case on many other occasions. 

The troops at Fort Winnebago would be amply 
adequate, it is believed, to keep those Indians on 
the ceded land. But we are informed that they have 
no inotructiono to that effect ;— chat matter being 
confided, exclusively te Col. Dodge, and the dragoon 
corps under his command. We have r^son to sup- 
pose, that so soon as these facts are made known, 
that a speedy remedy will be supplied. 

[From the Cherokee Pkmmx, October 5M.1 
We are informed from an authentic source, that a 
Special Agent tinder authority from the President of 
the United States, clothed with full powers, for en- 
tering into a treaty with the Cherokees» has arrired 
at the Cherokee Agency, awaiting the session of the 
General Council; which convenes at Red Clay, on 
ihe Sd Monday of this month. We expressed our 
opinion sometime since, of the difficult position in 
which the President had placed himself in regard to 
the Cherokee case, and had adopted a system of 
operations to enroll the Cherokees,' by appoiiitiag 
three agents for that purpose, and finding the pro- 
gress of this measure, upon the whole, unprofitBble^ 
we may aafely presume, gave rise to the appoint, 
ment of the fourth. The disposition of the Chero- 
kees with regard to a new treaty, has been unalter. 
ably fixed, from whicl) they will not move, while 
justice has been leudly complaining of the flagrant 
violations of the seventeen existing treaties. The 
Cherokees have been placed by eircurostsnees in a 
novel and peculiar situation. They have purchased 
fairly the protection of their rights from the General 
Gof emment, 'Whose interposition at this crisis, has 
been refused. The great principlea involved, and 
the value ef the property, have compelled the Chero. 
kees, however humiliating it may be, to entreat the 
Government to reinstate them in their original righta. 
But in the meantime oppression and agents have in. 
creased to enable the Government to force a treaty, 
while the former is pleading for relief, the latter haa 
likewiae made it its object to beg and tease for a 
treaty. This is the disgusting froiis of the humane 
policy, and we hope the Commissioner may have 
full authority te. remove the great encroachment on 
the Cherokees, to the honor of the Govenraent. 

Died in this town, last Sunday, the Hon. Ed- 
ward Savage, father of the present Chief Justice of 
this state, in the 88th year of his age. At an early 
period he served in the army of the revolution, un. 
der a lieutenant's commission. He held, at diflerent 
times, the important office of representative in both 
branches of our state legislature, surrogate, judge of 
the county courts, and was, in 1834, one of the elec. 
tore of President and Vice President. His character 
as a soldier, legislator and magistrate, is withont spot 
or blemish'. As a christian, he was exemplary in 
his piety, and he officiated for nearly half a century 
as an officer in Uie church of which he was a mem. 
her. His virtues hs an estimable citizen are widely 
known, and his memory will long be cherished.T- 
He died, at a ripe old age, afker having been triumph- 
antly sustained, throdgh all ihe sufTerings and trials 
incidents to a weight of years, by the consolafion of 
his ohristain faith. His intermont took place on 
Monday afternoon, in the presanoeefa large con. 
course of leiation^ and friends. — [Washington couc, 
ty Post.] 
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Kknyon CeLLBGB, Ouio.~Biiihop M*llwfine^ 

rtturn to hi* diocMO^ met the Convention thereof 

ud 4eltTor«il «ic addreea, from which we take the 

foU^wing MCotint of his miesion here in order to 

fuse liinds for the College in Ohio i 

Having leen the immeneo importance of Kenyon 
CuUegf, particularly of the Theological department, 
tfOBBOctod with it, to the supply of Ministere of the 
OospeU for the swelling population of the West, and 
especially for the destitute, and multiplying parish. 
08 of Ohio ; having seoa also the the great necessity 
of that institution, aad how entirely it must fail of 
accompliehing its great purposes, unless means 
should be raised to erect additional buildings for stu. 
dents, and instructors, I considered that I could in no 
way emplov the time, before my family could be mo. 
vod to thje West, so advantageously to the Diocese, 
as by an efiort to raiae the required contributions. — 
Under authority from the Board of Trustees of the 
College, I undertook to raise as the least aum that 
would answer the purpose, $30,000, in two annnal 
payments. Beginning with my own affectionate peo. 
pic, in Brooklyn, J proceeded to New York, Boston, 
Profidence, Norwich, Conn., and New London ; then 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore ; in all which places, 
the object was entertained with the greatest kind. 
Bess aud interest, by various religious denomina 
tiona, as one in which all that desire the advance, 
neat of useful learning and pure and undefiled re. 
ligion iathe W«st, should feel themselves concerned. 
It was delightful to see how sectarian views were 
kept put of sight by Christians of different names, and 
nothing regarded in the application but in connexion 
with the glory of God and the promotion of his king. 
dom. The wholo amount of actual subscriptions 
from the above cities, aided by a few names from 
other places, irrespective of promises and expeeta. 
tions, and inchuive of $1000 from P*. O. ^luyvesant, 
fisq. of New York, for the library, (the same gentle- 
nan having previously subscribed $400 to the build. 
Bgs) is $96,5S0. It is due to the great kindness and 
eonfidencis of my friends in Brooklyn and the eiiy of 
New York, to «ay, that in the former $5547, and in 
the latter 918,907 of the whole amount were sub- 
scribed. The whole expense incurred by the col ege 
ia my agency in this work, exclusive of a bill for the 
printing of an addrees to the public, which has not 
l»een received, will not exceed $70. As soon ns the 
eoUeotione shall h^ve been sufficiently received, a 
Biinuie atatement of all the subscriptions and receipts 
will be printed, and a copy forwarded to every sub. 
seriber. 

I have been thus particular on this topic, because 
there ia nbthiifg in which the Church in Ohio and in 
all the westOra States is more deeply concerned than 
in whatever relates to the efficiency of our College; 
especially, its bearing upon the preparation of min-J 
isters of the Gospel. 

In addition to the subscriptions above stated, is 
the loan I obtained by autlioriiy of the Board of 
Trustoas, of $15000, for 10 years, for the purpose 
o( paying off. a number of miscellaneous debts con. 
tracted during the past transactions of the colle^zc. 
This was effected chiefly through the great atten- 
tion and the affectionate interest of Samuel Ward. 
Eaq. of Ne# York. 



Cose e/ itftM CmndalL-'lt is well known that an 
inforoiatioii wma Irecently filed in the Superior Court 
of CoBaecticut against Miss Prudence Crandall, for an 
allaged. violation of an act of that State, which prohibits 
the esublisbinont of any institution, for the instruc. 
tioa of colored persons, not inhabitants of. the State, 
aa well at the inatruction of any existing institution, 
•f the harboring or boarding, for the purpose of in- 
atruction, of any colored persons, not inhabitants of 
the State, without the consent of a majority of the 
Selectmen of the town where such institution is 
situated. The defence rested on the ground, that 
the statute was in contravention of that portion of 
the Constitution of the United Slates, ' which gives 
the citiiens of each State, all the privilegea and ini: 
Buaitiea of citizens in the several States. In the 
Brooklyn Advertiser of the 10th, we find a sketch of 
»o charge delivered by Chief Jusiice Daggett to the 

f "j" ^^^^^ ^^ declares, that if slaves, free blacks, 
or Indians, were citizens, he is not sure tbat the 
law would be unconstitutional ; but expresses his 
•pinion with the utmost emphasis, that they are not 
citizeBs, and of courae, are not entitled to the be. 
nefit of thia constitutional provision. In the first 
?!*5*'A* H^^^*', ^^^ description of a citizen of the 
United States, given by Dr. Webster, viz a person, 
native or naturalized, who has the privilege of exer^ 
eising the elective franchise, and of purchasing and 
holding real estate. He proceeds to show, that In. 



dians and slaves are not citizens, and then comes 
to the same conclusion in regard to free blacks. In 
respect to the las', we wish that the sketch of the 
charge had been a little more particular. The ar. 
guroent appears to rest upon the authority of Chan. 
cellor Kent ; who declares that there is a broad dis. 
tinction in most of the states, in respect to privileges, 
between free whitea and free colored persons, and 
the fact, that when the constitution of the United 
Slates waa adopted, every State, except Massachu. 
setts, tolerated slavery. We perceive no reference 
to any legislation of Connecticut on the subject of 
these persons. — [Boston Adv.] 

Landef»9 Niger ExptdiHen,— Mr, Richard Lander, 
whose fate so generally and deeply interests his 
country, arrived at Fernando Po on the let of May, 
from the Quorra steamboat, which he left afloat in 
deep water near the river Tchadda. From her, he 
descended the Niger in a native canoe ; and arrived 
on board the brig Columbine, which was lying in the 
Nun River, having been thirteen days on his paasage. 
During this period oar gallant traveller atopped to 
sleep at a native village on t.he banks of the Niger. 

At Fernando Po, Mr. Lander was evidently very 
ill. thoagh he was rapidly recovering from an attack 
of dysentery; with which he had been afflicted for 
some months. His object in returning alone to this 
place was to procure medicines, as well as tea and 
other condiments, for the use of the mvalids on board 
the steamboats. We lament to have to confirm the 
reports of the grievous mortality which had prevailed; 
the number of deaths on board the vessels of which 
the expedition is composed had been, indeed, fright, 
fully great. No fewer than twenty-five had periahed 
before Mr. Lander undertook his journey to the cosst, 
including, we regret to add, most of the officers and 
enirineers. 

We now have tu relate what chiefly led to this la. 
mentablo result. The vessels were unfortunately 
detained at a place called Attah— why. we are not 
able to ascertain — until Mr. Lander, accompanied 
by one or two of his associates, went toaee the king. 
They were very hospitably received by bis sable 
msjesty, who was equipped in silk velvet, and atien. 
ded by about three hundred well dressed youths ; all 
of them eunuchs, and forming a kind of body-guard 
to their prince. 

This delay was followed by another atill more vexa. 
tious. The Urgest steamboat was forced, by ihe 
strength of the current, on a sand-bank, where ahc 
was fixed for several weeka, till lifted into deep wa. 
ter (as we have stated) by the swelling of the river. 
Here she was examined, and found to have sustained 
no damage; butowingto thisnnseaaonable accident, 
as well as to the detention at Attah, and, above all, to 
the deplorable loss of life which had ensued on board 
the vessels, the party had it not in their power to cul. 
tivate tlieir mercantile speculations eitfier to the ex. 
tent or so aucceesfuUf as they wished, or as their 
friends anticipated. 



Indian Mode of Bdueation.^VrhaXever the child 
learns, he learns for the most part from observarion 
of his elders and his comrades. He sOon finds, pride 
ia the spur of hia exertions. He soon finds, that 
succeas as a hunter will make him respected by his 
tribe, while awkwardness subjects him to intolerable 
ridicule. He listens to every thing that is said of 
hunting and trapping at home, and esgeriy goes 
abroad with the view of earning some praise for him. 
self. Thus it takes him but lew years to acquire a 
considerable degree of experience ; and his reputu. 
lion always corresponds to his merit. The same 
feeling just mentioned is appealed to with equal sue 
Cess in regard to most other branches of an Indian 
ed\ioation. It is true, to a great extent, of numer. 
one tribes, as Heckewelder observes respecting the 
Delawares, that a father need only to say in the pre- 
sence of his children, •• I want such a thing done ; I 
want one of my children to go upon such an errand ; 
let me see who is the good child that will do itr 
This word good operates, as it w^jre, by magic, and 
the children immediately vie with each other to com. 
ply with the wishes of their parent. If a fathej sees 
an old decrepit man or woman pass by, led along by 
a child, he will draw the attention of his own chif- 
dren to the object by saying, "What a good child 
thnt muat be, which paya such attention to the aged ! 
That child, indeed, looks forward to the. time whtn 
he himself wiH be old !" or he will say, " May the 
Oreat Spirit, who looks upon him, grant this good 
child a long life V* In this manner of bringing up 
children, the parents, adds Heckewelder, are secon- 
ded by the whole community. If a child is sent 
from his father's dwelling to carry a dish of viciuals 
to an aged person, all in the house will join in calling 
him a good child. They will ask whose child he is, 



aiid, on being tohl, will exclaim, " What ! haa. die 
Tortoise, or the LiUle Bear (as the &ther'o iiams 
may be) so excellent a child ?** If a child is aeoa 
passing through the streets leading an old decriait 
person, the villagers will, in his hearing, and loMk 
courage all the other children who may be preaom to 
take example from him, call on one anothor te 
look on and see what a^d child that muat be. Aad 
so, in most instances, this method is reaorted to ibr 
the purpose of instructing children in thinga that are 
good, proper, or honorable in themselvoa ; while, on 
the other hand, when a child has committed a Vod 
acr, the parent will aay to him, " Oh ! how grieved 
I am that my child has done this Redact I I hope he 
will never do so again." This is generally effecui. 
al particularly if said in the presence of othen. 
1 he whole of the Indian plan of education tenda to 
elevate rather tlian depress the mind, and by that 
meana to make determined huntera and feariess war 
riors.— [Thatcher's Indian Trajts.J 

AntedHuf>ian i4i.tfiw/s.— The animals of the Ame. 
diluvian worid were not monsters ; there waa no lusus 
or extravagance. Hideous as they appear to ue, and 
hke phantoms of a dream, they were adapted to the 
condition of the earth when they existed. I could 
have wished that our naturalist had given the in. 
habitants of that early condition of the globe names 
less scholastic. We have the pleaioaaorua, and pie. 
siosaurua dohchodeirus, we have the ichihyoaaurua 
and megalosaurua andiguanodon^ptewdactyJea, with 
long and short beaks, tortoises, and croeodileB ; and 
these are found among the reeda and graasea of *i. 
gantic proportions. alg» and fuci, and a great vario- 
ty of mollueca of mordinate.bulk, compared with those 
ot the preaent day, as ammonites and nautili. Every 
thing declares, that these animals inhabit ahallow 
seas, and estuaries, or great inland lakes : that the 
surface of the eanh did not rise up in peaks and 
mountains, or that perpendicular rocka bound in the 
seas ; hut thst it was flat, slimy, and covert with a 
loaded and foggy atmosphere. Thare it, indeed, 
every reaaon to believe that the daases mammalia 
and birds were not then created ; and that if man bad 
been placed in this condition of the earth ihcra 
niust have been around him a stale of thinga 'unsoit- 
cd to his constitution, and not calculated to call forth 
his capcities. But looking to the claaa of animals 
as we have enumerated them, there is a correspond, 
ence ; they were scaly ; they swam in water^ or 
crept upon the margins ; there were no animals pos. 
scsBcd of rapidity of motion, and no birds of pieVto 
stoop upon them ; there was, in shbrt, that baluice 
of the power of destruction and aelf preservation 
which we see now to obtain ia higher animals since 
created, with mfinitely varied iuatinct and powera 
tor defence or attack. 

It is hardly possible to watch the night and see the 
break ol day m a fine country, without being aensi. 
ble that our plcasantest preceptions refer to the ace. 
nery of nature, that we have feelings in sympaihy 
with every succssive change, from the first strei^kof 
lighl.until the whole landacape is displayed in vallevs 
woods, and sparkling waters: and the changeaonUie 
scene are not more rapid than the transitions of the 
leelings which accompany them. AH thoae aourcea 
ot enjoyment, the clear atmosphere and the refresh- 
ing breezes, are as ceruinly the result of the several 
chen^es which the earth's surface has undergone, aa 
the displaced strata within its cruat are demonstrative 
01 these changes. We have every reason to conclude 
that these revolutions, whether they have been alowly 
accomplished and progreasively, or by auddoD, vaat, 
and successive convulsions, were nocoaaaiy to pre. 
pare the earth for that condition whieh should cor. 
respond with the fiiculties to be given toman, and be 
suited to the full exercise of his reaaon, aa well to 
his enjoy mem. If he contemplate the common objects 
around hun— if he observe the connexion between the 
qualities ot things external and the azercise of hia 
senses, between the senses so excited, and Che con- 
dition of his nund, he will perceive that he is in the 
cemire of a magnificent system, and that the atrieteat 
relation is stablished between the intellectual capaci. 
Uee and the material worid — [Bell»a Bridgewal«r 
Treatise.] ' 

Cunier on National Education.-^ive schoola be. 
lore political righta ; make citizens comprehend tho 
duties that the state of society imposes on them: 
leacn ihcm what are political rights before yott offet 
them for their .enioymem. Then all ameli^rationa 
will be made without causing a ahock ; then each 
new idea, thrown upon good ground, wflf havo timo 
to germinate, to grow, and to ripen, without coavols. 
ing the social body, Imiute Nature, who, in the de- 
velopment of beings, acts by gradation. The infa»c 
remams nine mouths in the body of its mother ; m«Q*« 



ADVOCATE! OF INTERNAI. IMPROVBIWENTS. 



«8» 



pbrnctl parfccciaD anijr ukas place at'twentr or 
•biny, wul Li* DiunI conplctiou from Ihiny to for(]P- 
iBMitutiona nuMbive ages to prodncs all their fruiU 
wiiMi* Chftuuuiii]', ibe etTsci* of «blch ire not yei 
ecconipliihad, noiwittuianding ■ tlimuuMl ysui el 
•NiM«cc._[Me>iiiHn or Baron Cnner.] 

J»«b(to/jtf<irt&aIN<y^WhenN>|»leoam 
ed.in'the *ummcr ori800,io bring back *iciarr lotha 
oiglei ofFranca,ftdiTi(ioDoriisamiy, asithuten- 
ed to tbe accne of action, hailed willnn aigbt oribe 
liiilc town of Satre-Louia, on ibe boiden of Oernun 
Lorraine, andiha general wboled it, pointing wiib 
bia awotd, laid with emotion, "Gbntlemen an' '' ' 
low loMiara, this ia m^ birthplaua: I am (be a 
a cooper, anil ihiitein feen ago. on thg ipot where 
leowatand, I parlud in teara wiihmrfalher and mo. 
ihar lo.becooie aaoldier: Ibid fou welcome to my 
aaiive town." Tfaia Isader wai the celebiatad Mar- 
ahal Key — [AlhvnKUiD.l 

In the commidee on the factory bill, the following 

aanaibla quealioa wa* put to a witneia namad Fetet 

fiBian, ibe overaecrol a feciory ai Dnodee : — 

Quer, Wbcu do your giila tnarry T 

Am*. Wluantr ihtg can gtl an ngn • 

A FBAOMENT. 



Haiuti It ■ Id artdahlil 
llial I kL-kiridtkiiHnJlM 
orvauUMrf ktifhumcw 
Uke (BBi^l V oa tlw unm 



OHACtK, raiMK A OO. hailuf ihi> <].f lakcc 
eo-partngnhlp JOHN CLAIIKaoR JAT, oill cumiiriie i 
■■ nodtrlbiunii^ann.— NsH.Tuik. In OcidIki, ] 



AebUJ.xhnnn, 



MM IMTKRBBTlMa AMD VflKmi. X^Pt 

A fiMid oT a<n ba* now ia ■ Mate of ibiwardMaa, _ 
Ihp OBUB which will ba tkUnealed aeariv all tie Rail- 

(oAaawolMafedhttbelT.'' ■•-^-i ..-^._. 

lb* frttait eonaatplaiad co 

•a wall m wfaan Mbar* laai . _ . _ _ 

roaniw withthaa. It wilt be comfilatad in a ft w n 
Mid B*yba bad either in abaeU, or pU opinnDroi 

CS" ~" " """*'■ 'VTifaWoK" " 

3S Wall at 
Wew-Vork. Amii I*. 183). 



IVnoHMBTBR AHD POTOMAC nAILKOAIk 

U- TO «QN 
D.'<KT.--'Pio£>«liiimbei«Tlf«l»]'(n*un]iTrifa>«i 

TailHi Roul, la Wlockuur. Va. fli>(A«1i'- -• — ' " '■ 

U SradlBi ud Maanor • of TV«> 
■ ■ RwfroW,— 



tbt WlBCkatLtr and FuIuibi 



Jacbaxer. lail andlnaai ihc ■hainmluab Rir< 
w»tk will ka dlTliliJlnio M«hiu of mnTtali 

I uk>W,aiHlproluortl» Una. anddrmHlnn dI t 
iMw coBauiMI-iaa, Kill basibl 
t pnrlaualulbc Iclliof. 



--, — --i"i» Hi"" aim Blar., r. 

4aliTarti>t. cHibcUaaarihaRallivail, four Mm/r«fU«uw 
»«al/«Hiir 8aany>i>owrineorWhluOak Ralli, tha J 

Jaaihandin lanrbiuflAun ivl iwanir («tL 

ktt riirtlMr luliiraiaikia la ralaikm u iha tbara mrk wl 
WailTia an awtllculaa. tarbaltync \n Imrr, n WilUaia \ 
Watell, frUulual AaM^ai Eattoaar, Wincttaaur. Va.Dri 

' "MONCukE &UBIK80N, C. E. 
«i|K.«lb.tl*A o«1b7. 



■OTICB TO MAniVAOTrHBIU. 
r^ BIMOlt ralRMAfl, onba tlllait ol Laulniburf h.li 
Iba »BMr al KtaaMlaar, anil (Kti af If.H.York. Km iiiTnla. 
aad HI (b oraruitiB aUacklM for niaklni WiDUCbi Sail- 
■Hhaqava y/nv. Thb naciilBa njll want aboai iliit «■ 
■alia, tuA abnai lonj lad itajta la a alsola, anil In Iha aani 
■r^onM larnr •«■••, aim » i^kw fof abliK Tba nail 1> 

Ndaaaa.ihulwe^nchTtarMiuelantbadto fou^ aiid •art 
Oaa hWH paaar la auAalaM m *lTa dm nacbloa, an> aiat 
aailly baapuliadwIMMtaclinivarlivarlTlncmBrSlnar ' ' 

B «bM falrBHRvftl oaka. »b4 and watrai 

> Biajr apply li^ ibaai i 



fluibar lolurau 



•a haKorblapainit rilbl To 
■Itba ITaHcJSuiaa. Aaj 
, « 18 ^rcnaie, hIII olaai 
r. Jahn Humpbrar, In 



tTsMAr 



AVtfBMAr 



IKCOMBUITIBI.B AROUITBOTUHK. 

t:^ incOMBUSTIBLE J^cinnrkoDaM ux* bnllillani 
allClitdi OailKd in bulD In rtto.tork, « any nan nr ih 
ValudlialH, aacbeap >■ any oOiar cnmbuKlhili bulMlnr 
Actual bullJtcp and bouaaa nndaiad lacomliuiUbla u a •■■ 
aldhtoad auanaa. 

■Hir> el all aoru, aad Riaamboau, rani 
aadnatHablaualnk, albHiall atpanH. 

rgr**l>.ie,MI>iba.DrANTIOMia,« 
Bah, ai «aa daUar pir Uk ■ ^ 

Apply IB CS.XAPINEI4irE,rrolaaanr of HIM. and Xl- 
•c aataa, Cbi aUH , AiaWiaci. hcU Pbllaaciphia, Ho. W Ron). 
k!> alraM. A aaaphMflTan araMa. 

RtiaraiKH h Hia-Tufk— »r. Minnf, Xillior of iba Hi 
ebanka- bU^tilaa i Mama. Xuabisn fc AiplnvBll.Druriltti 

Eillara In Iha civ M csuMry, capylm Mt adnntataianl 
wlllncalTaa woiBilaaiiHi on an/ csairaa proeund bi ihal 
■aana. ■! K J H II k r 



F»U KAIiXi 

r ATLANTIC JOUmNAL AND FRIEND OF KHOW 
_ .lOK — A (tnnaily Jaaiaal, by rmieiaoc RaaDCHM, of 
rallkdalrbia, M|ai> In Ibo nrii.f or ISM, with wonl ciiii. kc 
iladlcaia I in BtMcalcal anil Ilaiural Sclancai, Buuny, Ajcicul- 

ta, kc at oaa itollBT HI anuain. 

blEDICALFL0RAOFTiU.I;RITED STATUS, la l»ila 

n lenara nf tmarlcan plania.|M. "** " 

BtANUAL OF AMEBICAir TINEB, and Art sTMaklnf 
'laai, slihpaniri*. U canu. 

nsHES AND »HKl.La UK THE RIVER OHIO. I'iollar. 
AMERICAN FLORiaT, with M flsuiaa-pdea M ua. 



TO RTBAMBOAT OOJiPANIHI> 

Q-rROFESBORRAriHESdUE, arrblladalpbla,' 

. , ..... . iucoBibualJBIa, aaJnoi . 



iRaJ by cba public aa anmlBdral afaafaty. Apply, poai^airi. 



TO RAILKOAD COMFAniBR. - 

OTROfESfOK KAFINESQUE. ufrbllaililphla, will 
lay, aodmayba aiad oa liial M'Adani tcwia. Tb«y viH 



■IPfly. poat f ^d. 



E^r TOWK8IBHD A DUHFBB.ot Palmyra, Ha, 

(tthii'^t *{ Railnad Haut, liadni raBiarut Ihak aautilu 
-itBi IB Ho-iaoa. under ihc raBi. at Ihufa. Ar~y A Ca. offtt .. 
apply Xopa oS any nqwired lioitk Iwhbaut aplka) lor In- 
llnalplanaaor Railniaiauiba ahoIlaM notl», and daHivi 
»« inany orihaprlKlinlclUalD ihi Uiiiud liaiaa. Aaii 
lagualbyol Ropi. ihi public are rerarrfdio J B. Jcnla. tw 
1. 1 H. &. R. 0^., Albany 1 or Junaa Arcblbald. t;nrniee> 
[udKB BBd OalawataCauBlBnl RailnadCenpauy, Caibni- 
ilc. Liuama coiiniy, psnnaylrauU. 
Radaon, Uolujibn Ciianly, Naw.rotfc, I 

Jaaaarr », lau- ( V» ir 



aUB-VE TORSI IHRTRDMEMTR. 

E^ Csmpaaaaa ol larlmia iliaa aad or aupartor qaaliij 

LfvvJrnjf IniCrumeni', lar^a andamall ilzea, whhhirhmai 
nliyUif powara wlthrlaaHa made by Troufblon, lo^aiEar wll 

anla^Mby " E. *0. W. BLU.tT, l»« W«'"»iiaai"" 



BHaiNBBRiaO AND KVItVBVlZiO 

IMBTRUMEHTS. 

tl-Tbe iubacribai BunBlbcturaa all klndfoJ'lBairiinann li 

i;«uirucilon and worhmanablp in any MiportadnT'inauaUc- 
araU lu iho Unltad Siaiai ; acnral nl whicb anantlnly ivw 
unoui whtcbai* an liaptond Caaapaaa. Khb aTaiaacnpaai 

icbad, br which anfltiCaii ba ukcn wl<harwbl»w ihaua. 
pfiba naaiilt, mtih parfacl accuracy — aliu,a Railroad Ootilon 
^ii.arllb moTElaacniiai— anda Lc»llln( InKrimani. wiihi 
UonlcBiMar auaebad. parilculailT aJipud lo Railroad paisa 
MI. WM.7; YDVNO, 

UalhaDadcallDMiumiDt Maker, N, " ' 



Tbafol 



idalphla. 



mntailnni ara raapactlUlly ai 



In reply tothy Inqalriea raapcctlnr (bo JnaLruminta niniii 
raciami by (bie, noo In u*« op iha la^ilnwra and Ohio Ba 
nad. I rbeaifully ranilih Ibaa wllb the lullawlnf InlPiinatIo 



CuBipaai" li ililii. Thtte arc all ei 
In Iha atrrkz ol Qia Eniliiaii and On 



laalraoTiiia nambar 



■Mb Larala and COBipanaa are In (nod repair. Thar 

I Tact aaadad but IMIa lapolra, alcepl IV«il ace daola to i 

II InMrumanli oriht kM ar* llalila, 

I baT« Rniail ibai thy pauatsa Ibt iba lanb and corny 
an baaa prarerrad by aiy aadxaiKa (tnirally, lo anrc 
in ■••, and iba Impnnd Ctmipttt la auparior id any or her de- 
crlplloa olQoaloBalfrlhBl Ka hara yai ulod Jn laylof (hi lallt 



now In U'ar>>rlaybi|i)tialla— andlnTaci, when knomi, llbint 
II Kill ba aa hlahlr a«pfacla(ad liii comnioB luiieylat. 
RaaprciTullt ihi IiiiihI, 
JAKEB p. aT ABLER. Svnarlnunduit oTCoiHtruclioo 
B( Baltlmota and Ohio Hillroad. 
Pblladelphla, Ptbruary, IMA 

llaia ItiobaBiuch lUperinruiaiiyotborlimtiinMntof lUakmri, 

aov lu oae, and aa aitcb moatchaarrully ncoKineiid II u F.b. 

maeaii anJ Surreyon. E. H. UlLL, ClrU Eo^neer. 

Oernaaioirn. FeUaar;, lilA 

For a yaar aaat I hare need InwuuHnu ibada by Mr. W. J. 
loant.tt ''hiladelphia, In irlilchbo baa eonldned iho proper. 
(leaoraTbaadoUlaarKhdii common Laval. *^ 

Icunai^lenheaelDiUBrntBta admirably calcDiBtadror laylr 

UENRTk'cAMPBtLL, Ena'phlla^., 
ml ly . OatSio). aad IfotHu. Kalliuad 



BmblCTtfa Htpi-ioT ttfle^f PauotttrCanJmr Kaltnmtm, 
R;». IMA EllLibelh a(iBa(, naai BJaackar alteat, 
Ntw-Torh. 
t^BAILHOADrOMPANIEfl trould do wall inaiamiaa 
Ibeia Cara -. a tpaclmen nfaiblch may ba aorn an (bit pan o 
-'-- NiH^-rort aad HailBin Railroad, no* Inoptrailaiu 



SOVBLTV WORKS, 

Naar Drr 0<xt, Now-Toik. 
EShTHOMAI S. 8T1LLMAN. Maaubciutcf al Siaam 
EB|rnaa,Boilera, Railroad an^ Mill Wurk, La(bea, Praaaca, 

andatharMaclilnBry. Alao, Dr. NDU<aPaUin Tubular Bait. ' 

-'-'■ btre<or<ire uaad. 'tIib fal/m 



.1 bflrea Ihal work ahall baile_. . .. 
lenw. A ahare of public pauanifa Ii 



raapaclAitly 



INSTRUJHEhTS 

■CRVBTISO ASD KAOTIOAb IBBTROXEKT 

MAaVFAOTORT. 

- KWIN k UEARTTt:, at Iba alja of A* Q 



i:lall<EncBaeia, ihai ibay coaUnuaiomaDBraciina (a erd 
and keep for aal* ararydaM^hpilun 01 Ii.atrnmrnia hi iba aba 
onncUaa. whkb Ibay caa rurtiMi B( Iba (boruM noilca, and I 

Iblricrnja. Iniiramaaia re palitd fwlib > -" '■ — 

Fur pnwf of (lia hl<b anlaialhin an i 



ii*haM,ibar 
>D.al,ih*fMlu 



ha buNk pui 
Haungulahtd I 
Tb Eirin fc Haotua, — A|reaably 



arully ha( laara to leadat la 
cBfilBcaiei fton.fae''™'*!! a* 



oi/ibiB of U 



a looicr (IhM lui die irlai i-S ibe liMruaiaida, iw ibai ■ o 
•naak vlib Iha iraaur cnnfldanc* at (brir marlia, Ifaaeb ihat 
•bould ba louaa lo poaaaaa. 

Ii le wilb aiHcb plaaura I can now Male ihai netwIlbaUBdlaa 
ihe InMiuBMili 10 ibaaarrlce pmenrtd linm our Bonberacl- 
ilaaancunaMercd |oml. I hataa dadded nnreranca Tor Ihoaa 
aianulBGIuredby yuu. Ol Ibe *lHitenuIDbar aiaiiulacluradlW 
iheD'panuaBiulConiUucUon, iowH;fi\e Urcia, aodlra 
arthaCoiipaaaea.nuiDnabaarcqulrtilaiiy rapaua wkWatha 
laailiratre "wnlbe, ucap( tam iba occailonai ImptctrUHm of 

Thay poHaaaanrBmeaa'aadaiaWmy, rn.< •iih-—iu iiu 

lileiica racomotand ihamaab^U wonby Iha 

ilea aoAafcd In lauraal li - - "- 




■?4i'c; 



unload wllk eara lattral EOfli 

«a 1 aiiit lakt plaaiuie In eipraiain| niy nptiilsn 
-caoiibi wDikpianablp. Tkcpina uribalanila 
pmi-onloned u escure hclliir In aaa, aad aeca- ' 

ill tba BOdara 

uiada within Ihaaa Few yaare ; and I bate nu davhi bat ihay 
will |i>a eiaiy ladalaciluii wh.n aHd In iht laid. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Cl>11 En^naat. 
Bal(im«a, May lit, I*n. 

To Ueaan Ewlnand Haania—Aayoii baraaikad atat*(l*a 

laciiin wbtch 1 bare eiihtr uini or iiaailnad, I chaeifully eiaia 
Ihaiaataraa air uppiiKuidiliaof mt bfcamlBf aijualaicd with 
ihclmualiilu ban goua. I liara (rial r«aai« (o iblnk wallul 
Haolayed lu (bHr cDBatiiKllon. Tha oaauiaaa ofibak 
ah1(i baa been iba auVjeM ol fioquani nnark by Mp 



•iiraaiaaahTp liai .. , „ __ 

wir, and ortha accuracy ol ilidr fcrlbrmanca 1 bare raealtal 
MUalaUoiy aMaraneo iTaaioiban. whoia oplaloa I tcapaai, 
and who hara bad (bam lor a caoiMatabla (Ima hi «•*. Tba 



Inca voir tatabHabaianl In ih_ _.^. 

lyoreoudUif alaawhara lor wha( wa 

iterreitieuirfiuahfladapprobaMoB aad 



road (^uBpaay. 
numbei of other latiara era la o 
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[From the J^umnal •/ Commerce J\ 
TUB TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 



Atih»Jieil we present to our readers a list of the 
naemliers of both Houses oi the twentyahird Con. 
grtee. lo the Semate there are four vacancies, 
vis X one in Mississippi, one in Louisiana, one 
IB Missouri, and one in Pennsylvania. In the 
Hoate of Representatives, three vacancies, via : — 
one IB Massachusetts, one in Louisiana, and one in 
Mississippi. The figures opposite the names of the 
Seaators, indicate the year when their respective 
terns of service will expire. Those marked in ital- 
ics are opposition members ; those marked * were 
iMt nembers of the last Congress. 

Senate. 



Maine* 
PeUg Swrague - . 1835 
*Ethcr Shepley . . 1839 

New Hampehire. 
Somuel Bell . - . 1836 
Imec Hill .... 1837 

MBOoaebueetto. 
Nmtkanitl SiUbee . 1835 
iDmnUl Webeter . 1839 

Rhode laland, 
Nekemoh R. Knightie^ 
iAokor Bobbino . . 1839 

Cenneelieut. 
Oiieon Tomlineon . 1835 
•Nuikmn Smith « . 1839 

Vertfieitl. 
Samuel Prentioe . 1837 
•Bemjmnin Steift . 1839 

New York, 
Silat Wright . . . 1837 
•N. P. Tallmadge . 1839 
New Jereey, 



North Carolina. 
Bedford Brown . . 1835 
Wm. D. Mangum . 1837 

South Carolina, 
John C. Calhoun (c) 1835 
Stephen D. Miller 1837 

Georgia, 
George M.Troup. 1835 
John Forsyth . . . 1837 

Kentucky, 
George M.Bibb. - 1835 
Henry Clay .... 1837 

Tenfieeoee, 
Hagh L. White . . 1835 
f Felix Grundy. . . 1839 

Ohio, 
Thomas Swing . . 1837 
»Thomas Morris . 1839 

Louisiana, 
Oeo. A, Waggtttnan 1836 

One vacancy (d) 

Indiana* 



The, Frelinghuyeen 1835 Wm. Hendricks . . 1837 
•SamH L, Southmrd 1839 f John Tipton . - . 1839 
Pennoyhania, _ i Mieoisoijfpi 



WUliam Wilkins . 1835 

One vacancy ... - " 

Delaware, 

John M, Clayton . 1835 

\AmoU Naudain . 1539 

Maryland. 
Exekiel F. ChamberelSSI 

•Joaefh Kent . . . 1839 

Virginia, 



George Poindexter 1835 

Oije vacancy (e) - - 

lllinoio, 
John M. Robinson 1835 



Elias 



. 1837 



1835 
1837 



K. Kane - 

Alabama. 

William R. King 

Gabriel Moore . 

Virginia, i Miooouri, 

Wm. C. Hives (b) - 1835 One vacancy (f ) 

John Tyler .... 1839 | fThomas H. Benton 1839 

t Rt tl«etc4. * N«w membeni. 

(a) lu Uie place of Governor Marcy, resf^Bed. 

(b) Intne plac« of Littleton W. Taxewell, retlgued. 

(c) In Uie place of G«ii. Ilayn«. refliim«d. 

M) Oceaai*nc<l by the death uf the Hon. Jotlah ^. Johnrton. 
(•) FWed during the l««t eeeilon by John Black, by appoint- 
bmM ef the Governor, 
(f) Occasioned by the death of Senator Buckner. 

The whole number of Senators elect Is 44. Whole 
number, when the vacancies shall be filled, 48. Of 
the 44 elected we have put down 19 as Anti.Jackson 
If to these be added Miller, Calhoun. Poindexter, 
King and Tyler, (Nullifiers) there would be a ma jo. 
rity of five against the Administration. The chance 
it, that most of the vacancies will be filled by .Jack. 
•oniana. 

Hotrsc OF Rkpicskntatives. 



1 



Maine. 
•F. O. J. Smith 
Rufus M*Intire 
Edward Kavanagh 
*Gorfaam Parks 
»Jeaeph Hall 
Leonard Jarvia 
*Moses Masoa 
George Etane, 

Naw Hampshier. 
Henry Hobbard 
Joe. M. Harper 
*BeBning M. Bean 
'Franklin Pierce 
•Robert Bums. 

VEaHONT. 

HiUnd MaU 
Horace En^ereit 
Ueman Allen 
WiUiam Slade 
^Benjamin F, Denting. 
Massachusetts. 

looMc C. Bateo 

Mu/uM Choate 
John Quiney Adamo 
jlohm Dmoia 
Oeorge N. Briggo 
Edward Everett 
Oeorge €hrennelU ;>. 
/•An Reed 



•William Baylies 
*Bei^amin Oorham 
•Gayton P* Osgood. 
One vacancy. 

Connecticut. 
Jabex W, Huntington 
William W. Ellsworth 
Noyes Barber 
*Samuel A. Foot 
Bbenexer Young 
*Samuel Tweedy. 

I^iiuDE Island. 
Tristam Burges 
One vacancy. 

New York. 
•Abel Huntington 
•Isaac B. Van Houten 
ChurehillC.'Cambrelcng 
Campbell V. White 
•ComeliusW.Lawrence 
•Dudley Selden 
•Aaron Ward 
•Abraham Bockee 
•John W. Brown 
•Charles Bedle 
•John Adams 
•Aaron Vanderpool 
Job Pierson 
Gemt Y. Lansing 
*Jobn Cramer 



*Henry C, Martindale 
*Reobcn Whaloa 
« Ransom H. Giliett 
•Charles M*Vcan 
^Abijah Mann, jr. 
*&amuel Beardsley 
•Jool TerreM 
Daniel Wardell 

* Sherman Page 
*Noadiah Johnson 

Henry Mitchell 
•Nicoll Halsey 

* Samuel G. Hathaway 
•William Taylor 
•Wm. K. Fuller 
'Rowland Day 
«Samuel Clark 

John Dickson 
•Edward Howell 
Frederick Whittlesey 

* Oeorge W, Lay 
*Philo C, Fuller 
^Abner Haxeltine 
•Mellerd FiUmore 
^Gideon Hard 

New JBaaBY. 
•Philemon Dickerson 
•Samuel Fowler 
•James Parker 
•Ferdinand S. Schenck 
^William N. Shinn 
♦Thomas Lee 

Pbnnstlvania. 

* Horace Binney 

* James Harper 
John O, Watmough 
WiUiam Heioter 

* William Darlington 
David Potts, jr, 

* William Clark 
Harmer Dewney 
*George Chambers 
T, M, T, MKennan 
John Banks 
Andrew Stewart 
•Charles A, Bar nit x 
O, Burd 

«Jesse Miller 
•Joseph B. Anthony 
Henry A. Mulhenburg 
Joel K. Marni 
•Robert Ramsey 
David B. Wegener 
Henry King 

Andrew Beaumont 

John Laporte 
'Joseph Henderson 
^John Oalbraith 
*Samuel S. Harrison 
Richard Coulter 
Joel B. Sutherland. 
Delawlrb. 
John J. Milligan, 

Maryland. 
•James P. Heath 
*Jamb8 Turner 
*J. T. Sioddart 
•Isaac M'Kim 
♦Richard B. Carmichael 
Francis Thomas 

* WiUiam P, Johnson 
Littleton C, Dennis 

ViROINlA. 

John M. Patton 
John Y. Mason 
William F. Gordon 
Thomas T. Bouldin 
William S. Archer 
Nathaniel H. Claiborne 
Joseph W^ Chinn 
Charles F, Mercer 
•Edward Lnpas 
*Samuel McDoweU Moore 
Andrew Stevenson 
Thomas Davenport 

* John J. Alien . 
•George Loyall 
•James H. Gholson 
*Edgar C. Wilson 
•James H/ Beale 
•William P. Taylor 
•John H. Fulton 
•William M'Comas 
•Henry A. Wise 

North Carolina. 
M. T. Hawkins 
Thomas H. Hall 
WiUiam B, Shspardi 



Jesse Speight 
James M*Kay 
Abraham Renclier 
Daniel L. Barringer 

* Edmund Debetry 
Lewis Williams 
A, H, Shepherd 
•Henry Conway 
•Jesse A. Bynum 
•James Graham 

South Carolina. 
James Blair (a) 
George M'Duflie 
•Thomas D. Singleton 
•William K. Clowney 
•Henry L. Pinckney 
•William J. Grayson 
Warren R. Davis 
John M. Felder 
John K. Griffin 

Georgia. 
J. M. Wayne 
R. H. Wilde . 
•G. R. Gilmore 
A. S. Clayton 
T. M. Foster 
•R. L. Gamble 
•Seaborn Jones 
•WiUiam Schley 
•John Cofiee 

Florida. 
Joseph M. White, Del. 

Alabama. 
Clement C. Clay 
Dixon H. Lewis 
•John Murphy 
Samuel W. Mardis 
•John M'Kinley 

Mississirpi. 
•Henry Cage 
One vacancy (b) 

Louisiana. 
Philemon Thomaa 
Henry A, Bullard 
Edw, L, White 

Arkansas. 
Ambrose H. Seviei, Del. 

Tennessee. 
John Bell 
Cave Johnson 
James K. Polk 
•David W. Dickinson 
•Bailie Peyton 
John Blair 
•Samuel Bunch 
•Luke Lea 
James Standifer 
mDavid Crockett 
•John B. Forrester 
^William M. Inge 
William C. Dunlap 

KSMTl'CKV. 

Chilton Allen 
Thomas A. MarshaU 
*Amos Davis 
Richard M. Johnson 

* Thomas Chilton 
Thomaa P. Moore (c) 
*Benjamin Hardin 
Chittenden Lyon 
*Martin Beatty* 

* James Love 
Christopher Tompkins 
•P. H. Pope 

Albert G. Hawes 

Ohio. 
JRobertT.Lyile 
Taylor Webster 
*William Allen 
^Jeremiah McLene 
^Thomas L. Hamer 
«John Chaney 
♦Robert Mitchell 
*John Thompson 

* Benjamin Jones 
•William Patterson 
Humphrey H. Leavitt 

* David Spongier 

* James M. Bell 
E, Whittlesey 
Thomas Corwin 
Joseph Vance 
Samuel F, Vinton 
Jonathan Sloan 

* Joseph H, Crane, 

Indiana. 
*Amos Lane 
Jonathan McCarthy 



John Carr 

*George L. Kinnard 
*Edward A. Hannogan 
RaUifiBooD 
*John Ewing 

Illinois. 
Joseph Duncan 



Z. Casey 

Charles Slade 

Missouri. 
WiUiam H, Ashley 
John Bull 

MlClIIOAN. 

*Lucius Lyon, Del. 



The above list embracee the names of 237 mem. 
hers, besidej the three Delegates. If to these be 
added 3 for the 3 vacancies, the whole number will 
be 240. Of the 237 elected, we have put down 77 
aa Ami- Jackson, to which should be added a dozen 
or twenty Nullifiers. Still there will be a decided 
majority in lavor of the present Administration.^ 
The proportion is greater than in the last Congress, 
and there are more who are opposed to the United 
Slates Bank. 



(a) Union man. All the other Reprcflentatlvn fron Bovth 
Caroliaa mn NuHtficra. 

(b^ Franklin £. Plunimor was tireled Atun the ocImt dlMrirt, 
tmt hsa realcned, with a view to become candidate for the U. 
R. Senate. 

(c) The votee of one rounty were rejer4cd, on accooal of mum 
alleged ilkgality In the returns. Had three been received, 
Robt. P. Letciifr, n wppoettiun man, would have succseeded by 
a majority of about 60. 

t We have put the namee of four North CaroUaa Rcpreeea- 
Utivee in Italics, in compliance with the soggeetioa of tlie Boe- 
tim Advocate, tliougb we arciMtt sure that they will all covet 
the distinction 



IVARBIAGES. 

•n Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Samuel Nkbols, of Bed- 
ford, N. Y. l>r. Rosaar Kdmond, of Newtown, (Conn.) to Miss 
MAav L. Dklaplainb, of the former place. 

On Wednesday nioming, the S3d insL., by the Rev. Dr. Be- 
witt, RiCHARn C. Van Wyck. Emj. of Finbklll, D. C, t« Amn 
C. daughier of Abrafiam Bloodgood, Esq. of this city. 

On Momlay Evening last, by the Rev. Dr Mc. any, Mr.GiL- 
aaaT Bkkbk, of New London, to Ruth, yuungcM daughier of 
Mr. Daniel Van Colt, formerly of Jersey City. 

Last evening, hy the Rev. l)r. Mathews, RoBcaT J. Liriiw- 
TOM, to Louisa Matilda, daushter uf Garrit Storm. 

At Mount Plea»aiit, N. Y., on Tut-sday, ihe 15ih inst, by Rev 
N H. Prime, Rf v. Samubl J. Primk, Principal of Weston Acs 
demy, Conn., to Miss Elizabkth T. Kkmkvs, daughter ot Ihe 
Hon. Edward Keme)v, of the former place. 

At Pougkeepsie, on Moodajr evening laf<t, by the Rev. Dr. Reed, 
Nklson rAaDBK,lo Miss Amm Mbbch. 

At the same place, on TImrsday last, by A. Raymond, Eaq. 
Teriris BToi'TBHat;Bou,loMis8 MAaoAarr E. BrourBMBcaoa, 
of Hyde Park. 

At Princeton, N. J. on tlie 16ch, by Ihe Rev. Dr. Alexander, 
the ReT. Hbnrt A. BoaBdman, of Troy, N. Y. to Miss Euxa 
Beach, daughter of the late Paul T. Jones, Esq. of Cbarleslon, 
S.C. 

At Bcnvllle, U. C. by the Rev. John ReynoMs, Rev. Wm. 
Caub, Gen Sutierinicndeni of the Method. Episc Church in Ca- 
nada, lo Miss Eusa Barnbs, fomerly of Lowell, Mass. 

In Ht. Louiii, by llie Rev. Mr. Borgiia, SlaJ. Wipliam 8. Hab 
NKY, Psymaster U. 8. Army, to Min Mart MtLUANrHY, d^uili- 
ier of the late John Mtillaiiphy. 

On the same evening, In Bellvilfp. Illinois: hy the Rev. Mr. 
Lulz, Mr. Wm. P. Tiltom, to Mtes Viboimia Hay, daHgfaier of 
John Uay, Esq. 



DEATHS. 

On Tuesday morning, C. Billop Goblet, in the 48th year of 
his age. 

Ob Tuesday evcKlog,23d inst., of scarlet fever, Johb Hrmbt 
llnBKRT, only child of the Rr. Rev. Bishop Ives, of North 
Carolina, ayed 4 yean and 10 months. 

Suddenly, last evening, Thomas McCaBAD|, Jr. in the 45iJi 
year of hin age. ^ 

This niormng, LYN 1)E CATLIN, in the «5th year of his age, 

Tlie iViends of tlie family are inviieil to attend the funeral on 
Monday afkernooo, at 4 o'clock, from his late residence. No. 53 
Chauitiers street. 

Suddenly, yesterday aflernoon, Bbmj. Rush Colbs, aged 17 
year«. 

Last evening, Wm. M. Mabsh, second son of Wm. and Ann 
Marah, aged flvo years and six monttis. 

On Monday evening, 8abam, wife of Charles M. Rogers, nged 
31 y«4ars and 6 months 

At 1 o'clock this morning, Gbbabdub Post, in the 58th year 
of hit age. 

Last evening, John Glancby, In the 47ih year of hia age. 

On Sunday afternoon, in the 6Stli year of his age, Mr. Bbb- 
KABD Wknman, an old and respectable inbahitant of thb city. 
He died as he lived, "the noblest work of God* an honest man." 

At Rockaway, on Ihe VMh inst. Mr. Ouvbr HRWurrr, aged 
71, much lamented by an extendi vi- circle uf relatives and friends. 

At New Canaan, (Couu.'/ (Hi ilie lOih inst. Ri ssbll Bald- 
•viN, eldest sun of Samuel St. John, Jr. aged 6 yea*-s. 

At Wmibrook, (Conn.) on Wednesday tJie 16ih I istant, Mr. 
LBBBxtTs Chapman, in the 81st year of his age. Thus has 
fallen another of the remalninc few who served out country 
during the whole of the Revolutionary Wai. 

Reeently, in Orange ceim^, Virginia, John Pbttis, a sol- 
dier of the Revului ion, and father of the late Spencer Pettis, 
member of congress, and of F. H. P«tils, Esq, now of iliia city. 
He never asked for, nor received, a pension. 

At New Orleans, on the 1st inst after a short illness, Mrs. R* 
uzA NoBL Davids(n«, wlfc of Dr. Rlctiaid Davidson, ami 
daughter of John Pintard, of New York. 

On the 11th inst. at his farm near KeyiesvUle, Mr. Richabd 
C^ocK, recently of Canipbelh county, Virginia' of the Typus 

In Whitehall, Green count), Illinois, af Bllltoos Fever, Mr. 
JonN SuAKKLiN, of Virginia, and more recently of Logaa oouh« 
ty, Kentucky 

At New Uarmmiv, Indiana, on Ihe 8th Sept. Hon. Jambs O. 
Wattlks, in the 50ih year of his age, formerly a rtntdcni of 
I his village. 

On Monday, s:st inst.. at Woodbrldge, N. J. la the Tlal year 
of his age, ftfr. Samvbl Rbad, of the firm of Read, VaadethUt 
^ Co. of this city. 
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0:^ RiilAOAD JovKHAi.. — In order lo meet 
the wisbea of several gentlemen, who 
frieiklljr to (lie Joumal, nnd dciiroiis to obtain it 
in a more convenient form Ihnn in vrnekly i 
ben, FMidinx reinolt from any H^rnt fur tlifi 
work, through whom it run be obtaini^d 
bound TolnmeB — I hHve iionchidrd to put up 
the paat and current volumes in four ;inrtH 
to the jear, or thirh^n numbors ench, stitched 
in a cover of colored paper, which may be for. 
warded by mail lo any part of the Union, on thr 
MHM terma aa ordinary magaziites ; or Ij 
cent a aheet for under, iind 2^ ecnta a sheet of 
16 pages, for any distance over 100 miles. By 
tbia arrangement the work may be obtained 
any part of the country, by ninil, in b ronvei 
CDt form for preservation, at a trifling expense 
of pontage. 

•»■ Those editora, with whom we exRhange, 
will greatly oblige UB by giving this one or 
mor* inaertions. 



(f^ With this number of the Joumnl, I 
forward to each subscriber a Title Page and 
Index, for the first, and one hnlf of the second 
year, of the Railroad Journal, divided into part* 
of six montha each, that those who have 
Mrved the work {torn its eommmcement, may 
b« enabled to bind it in part, or whole volumes, 
aa they may prefer. It will be observed that one 
■hMlcontains a title page and index Ibr ports 1 
and 2, of rolumo 1; and thnt-lhe other sheet 
B title page and index to the Hrst si 



montha, or from January 1 to July 1, of the 
prevent volume, together with u repetition of 
the statement made by me in the Journal, a few 
weeks since, relative to its continuance, which, 
I tmst, will induce some of ita friends to aid me 
in obtnining the ncceaaary number of subscri- 
bers to insure its continuance for many yearM 



To Iha Editor of Iha Amaricui Railmd Joumal : 

Owioo, Oct. 38th, 1833. 

Mr. Editor : Sir— Allow me lo make the in- 
quiry, why notices of the htlingt of different 
public works are not noticed in your paper? ns 
it is n paper to whieh nil engiaeert, railroad 
companiei, and contractors, ought to have ac- 
cess, in H grcatrr or lean degree ; and as its 
support ia chiefly derived from such men, or, 
especially at the present time, from those who 
have charge of public works. It would only 
require an invitation t'romyou, toliave all sucii 
notices rorwardt>il, to have it done; and n' 
soon as coniraciora find thnt your pnper con- 
Inins all such notices, in addition to tlie impor. 
tant mattiir now .reatcd upon, almost eve- 
folluwiiig the CfiRtraetine business 
would at once subscribe for it, if lor no other 
purpose than tuliavecorreet infbrFnation, when 
diflirent public works are to be let. An expe- 
riment of this kind would not be expensive, 
and I am very certain it would be the nicnns ot 
giving your useful paper a great circulation. 

^.i;^., Vours, rrxpt^tlully, 

A Contractor on Ihe Ithaca and 
Owtgo Railroad. 

P. S. If you adopt theabovementioned course, 
I will warnmt at least, twenty-five new subscri- 
bers within two months after such gnneral re- 
quest is made to engineers, and men hnving 
charge of public works, or at' le«at after the 
ftrst notice is inserted. 

Rrnaris. — The above rommunication 
cheorfully iiisi^rted, but it is proper that 
ihould observe, that we have more than o 
requested engineers and railroad companies to 
furnish us with etatetitents, not pnly of the 
when they will receive proposals or bids, 
fi-om contrnctora, but also the rates at which 
the contracts are made, as well aa such other 
information aa may be of service to those Who 
desire to engage in the business. We have of- 
and will now again observe, that the ob- 
ject of the Journal ia to give the earliest, tlir 
moat accurate, and the greatMt poesibte amount 
r iiaeful information upon the aubjeetq to 
which it is devoted ; and, 'therefore, will agai 



request that railroad companies, engineers, 

and eontractora, will furnish ua with all sucIi 

matters, occurrences, and intelligence, as wiTl 

tend to promote the cause of Internal I mprove- 

cnts, and thereby promote (Aeir oion, as well 

I tlio interest of the Journal and its proprietor. 

a^ Aa we have ao readily complied with "A 

ContTBCtor'a" suggestion, we trust he will also 

do his part in forwarding the " twenty-five subi. 

acribers" he was so good as to guarantee. 

Railboad MiBTiNo. — The railroad meeting 
to-day, says the Augusta Courier, of the Ifiia 
ultimo, adopted the report of the committee, 
without a dissenting voice. Tbe report, says 
the aame paper, clones with the following reso. 

"Raolved, That the citizens of Richmond 
Ccuniy will co-operate in tho proposed con- 
struction of Railroads to Athena and Eaton- 
. and will send delegates lo attend the con- 
ference to be held at Greensboro', on Monday, 
the Slsl instant-" — [Georgian.] 

The Troy and Ballston Railroad ta to be put 
under conirnct immediately. It will be finianed 
in July next. H. Y. Sargent, of Mechanicville, 
' the Engineer in.Chief.— [Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiaer ] 



CHEMuno Canal. — The citizens of Rlmira 
ere gratified on Tuesday last with the view 
of three Boats, moored m the Elmira Basin, 
which had arrived the previoua evening, laden 
with about 120 tons of^ merchandise. Two of 
them had received their careoes in the city of 
New-York. They are the first arrivals direct 
from our great commercial emporium ; and the 
busy nnd buaiiiesa aspect of our atreeta during 
the day wan hailed as the commencement of a 
Dew e'ra in the irado of our village. — [Elmira 
Gaz.] 

Mr.Ruttbr'sGrahdDibcotbrt. — "If real," 
lys an esteemed correspondent, " it will 
change the face of the world. To convert wa- 
ter into fire has been bag a favorite apeeula- 
tion with philosophers, though hitherto tha 
practical menns ot^ accomplishing it have con- 
linitly eluded their research. Among othern 
'ho have ilistinctly prc-figured the discovery, 
nd one of the greatest advantages to be derived 
'om it, namely, iu application to ateam nh- 
igation, I may mention your ingenioua fViend, 
Junius Kedivivua, who, in his 'Tale of Tucu- 
man,' haa theac lines : 

'Cambualion'i principla raaiilaa in water.' 
AndiTwa decnmpoae it, hydrora, 
ThDinlbared, ina* he iwd aalianuia niatier, ^ 
To dn™ our uarcfuuil prowa acroaa tha mam. 
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On the Equilibration of Semi-Circular and 6^c-j|iic{|)atc their effect, and to construct at the, pre- 
mi-ElliiHical Arches; with an liiquinj ii</o|!«<'"t time, as far as practicable, wgrks proper 

the Causes which have sustavied, for a great ,^*^/"*''^^ f "^'^^ eventa. 

, r c. o . , . J 1 "t* theory of arches is built upon the sup- 

nnmher of years, some Stone Bridges, erected .position that'the superincurabent matter is pos- 
without regard to the true Theory of Arches, sofised of gravity alone, without any adhesive 
By Van De Graaff. [For the American quality; and that the ring of the arch is suscep- 
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Railroad Journal.] 

It has been observed by some writers, 



.<i 



tible oi* sustaining no lateral thrust, but only 
capHblc of resisting a longitudinal compressiou : 
land those are correct suppositions, for the ring 



that semi-circular or senii-slliptical arches are 'of an arch will sustain without injury a very 
nearly in equilibrio when the roadway is hori- j^rcj.t thrust longitudinally, but is easily broken 
zontal ; but this can only be atlmitted as true i^^»^" » lateral pressure. When circular or cl- 
whcn the arch has a certain determinate thick- i^'I'^":"^ '^*'*^**^*' "''^ ""' equilibrated, thering is 



ncss at the crown. As an illustration, it may 
be observed, that the thickness at the crown 
can be varied in suth a manner as to cause the 
curve of ptirfect equilibrium to fall cither with- 
in or without the given arch at tlie flanks ; and 
there will therefore evidently exist, between 
those two extremes, a certain quantity of weight 
at the crown, which will have the best effect to- 
wards equilibrating the proposed arch : and this 
is the quantity which must be sought, when 
that curve is to be eajployed as an arcli, for it 
gives the only case in which a correct view of 
the common analysis will indicate the ellipsis 
as approaching the true curve within judicious 
limits. 

The method to be pursued in this investiga- 
tion will be obvious enough, to the mathemati. 
cal reader, from the hint given above, and I 
•will therefore only show the result in the fol- 
lowing Theorem : 

In constructing, with a horizontal roadway, a 
semi-circular or a semi-elliptlcal arch, whether 
it be flat, as with the transverse axis horizon- 
tal, or surmounted, as with that axis vertical. 

I say, the most advantageous condition, with 
respect to equilibrium, will be obtained when 
the roadway and abutments, or piers, are so ad- 
justed as to produce a thickness at the crown, 
including the ring and all the siiperincnmbent 
matter estimated as reduced to the same speci- 
fic gravity with it, equal to one seventh part of 
the rise of the arch. 

The method of obtaining the most judicious 
ellipsis, when a segment only is required, ha.s 
been already explained in a preceding number 
of this journal, but tlie following fact is thoujrht 
by many to be asufiicient reason for disn'gard- 
ing the results of theory : ** Bridges which have 
not been equilibrated have endured for affes, 
and appear likely to endure till the materials of 
which they are composed crumble away.** 'I'his 
experimental result contradicts not the mathe- 
matical principles of mechanics ; for it must be 
remembered that such bridges, hitherto Ibund 
toremaiu secure in consequence of the friction 
and adhesion of their materials, have only been 
subject to the action of loads passing over them 
at a very slow rale, in which case there was no 
tremulous motion communicated to the arch : 
but it is the uniform result of all experience^ 
that friction is much reduced wht^n the slightest 
motion takes place ; and thus an arch wliich 
might stand for centuries, if suffered to remain 
perfectly quiescent, would soon tumble down 
from the effect of small hut repeated jarrings, 
when the various parts do not mutually incline 
to sustain each other. 

To adopt such a system of building would 
therefore be particularly vicious on a line of 
railroad, where steam is used as a moving pow- 
er, for heavy locomotive engines, moving over 
a bridge with great speed, will communicate a 
tremulous motion to all the materials laid upon 
the back of the arch ; and which, although it 
will not be sensible in the first instance, cannot 
fail, by frequent repetitions, to have a p<>rnicious 
result, if the arch he not truly balanced ; and as 
there is a probability of great advances, /or 
many years to come, in the power ami speed of 
locomotive engines, it is very necessary to an 



continually straiiicil at the flanks by a disposi- 
tion to shove outward; and when this move- 
ment ever takes place, it gives room for the 
crown to fall in, and it is chiefly the friction, or 
the adhesive quality of the superincumbent 
matter, which prevents that effecl'in every in- 
stance in which such arches are not cquilibrate<l. 
Out when an arch is properly balanced, the ex- 
periment mentioned above is sufficient to justify 
.1 full confidence in the belief that cohesion and 
friction will be amply sufficient to insure stabil- 
ity during the small time in which a load is 
passing over the bridge— even when such a load 
is much heavier, and moved with greater velo- 
city, than those which have hitherto been trans- 
ported over bridges erected without regard to 
their equilibration. 

An equilibrated arch will bear a considenible 
degree of tremor without injury ; and they only 
require a little more care in their construction. 
The subject is one of deep interest, not only to 
the engineer, but to all who have money invest- 
ed in such works. V. D. G. 

Lexington, Ky. Oct. Ist, 1833. 

^fr. Rutter*s New Process for generating Heat. 
[From the London Mechanics' Magazine.] 
We have now the pleasure of laying before 
our readers the first detailed and authentic ac- 
count which has yet appeared of the new mode 
of generating heat, discovered and patented by 
our esteemed friend Mr. Rutter, and which, to 
use the words of a correspondent, quoted in 
our last number, seems destined ** to change 
the face of the world." The heat obtained is, 
we understand, extremely intense, very uni- 
form, and, what we scarcely ex]iected to find 
would be the case, perfect ly manageable. The 
process has been in successful use at the Salis. 
bury Gas Works ever since the patent was 
taken out, and it has also been tried on board 
of a steam vessel, off Lymington, with rqually 
ijratif; ing results. The following details of 
the process we extract from a copy of Mr. But- 
ter's Scotch specification, with which he has 
obligingly favored us — ^his English and Irish 
specifications have yet to be enrolled : 

** My invention of an improved process for 
trenerating heat, applicable to the heating of 
boilers and retorts, and to other purposes for 
which heat is required, consists in the employ- 
ment of jL)ituminous, oleaginous, resinous, 
waxy, or fatty substances, in a liquid state, 
and in conjunction with water as fuel, in man- 
ner hereinader described. I carry my said im- 
proved process into effect in manner following, 
that is to sny, by allowing or causing one or 
more of the said bituminous, oleaginoui>, resi- 
nous, waxy, or fatty subsUmces, as coal tar, 
tor instance, to flow from a cistern or other 
vessel suitably placed, through a pipe or other 
convenient channel, into a spout or funnel 
communicating with the interior of an enclosed 
fire-place or furnace, and at the same time al- 
lowing or causing water to flow from a cis- 
tern or vessel, placed in a suitable or conve- 
nient .situation, through another pipe, or other 
convenient channel, into the beibrenientioned 
spout or funneU in which spout or funnel thay 
are allowed or caused to flow or drop simulta- 
neously upon a fire previously kindled and 
burning within the before-mentioned inclosed 
fire-pla<*e or furnace, subject to the regulations 
heremaff er mentioned or described, it is not 
essential that the coal tar, or other of the be- 
fore- mentioned substances, should first come 



I into contact with the water in the spout which 
iconununicates with the interior of the enclosed 
'fire-place or furnace. Indeed, I rather prefer 
Uhat they should first come in contact with each 
jotlier in a funnel at some little distance from 
I the furnace, and from thence be allowed t i flow 
•together, through a convenient channel, to the 
tspout by which they are admitted into the in. 
Iterior of the fire-place or furnace ; but the tar 
jor other substance, and the water, should be in 
I contact prior to or at their entrance into the fire* 
place or furnace, and being so in contact should 
fall simultaneously upon the fire so burning 
within the Hre-placc or furnace ; and if the fire- 
place or furnace be large, two or more of the 
hpouts or channels for introducing the coal tar, 
or other substances, and water together, may 
be adapted to such fire-place or furnace in such 
manner and at such distances from each other 
as may be found most convenient. The stream 
of roa! tar, or other of the before-mentioned 
substances, and of water res])ectively, is or 
may be regulated by means of stop-cocks or 
valves, either in or attached to the cistern or 
other vessel, or in any of the pipes or chan- 
nels before-mentioned. The spout or other 
channel through which the coal tar, or other of 
the be fore- mentioned substances, and the wa. 
ter, are introduced into the interior of the in- 
closed fire-place or furnace, should be left 
open, so that a supply of atmospheric air may 
thereby be admitted to the said inclosed firip- 
place or furnace, care being taken that too 
large a supply of atmospheric air be not ad- 
mitted. Although I prefer the heating, inflaoi- 
ing, and decomposing surface of a fire, bimi- 
ing within an inclosed fire-place or furnace, 
as aforesaid, in carrying my said improved pro- 
cess into effect, as most favorable to the coau- 
plete and effectual combustion of the coal ttur, 
or other of the before -mentioned substances, 
in conjunction with water as aforesaid, yet the 
same is not absolutely essential to the said pro- 
cess, for the combustion of the coal tar, or 
other of the before-mentioned substances, in 
conjunction with watc^r, may be effected in a 
furnace, oven, or other close vessel, previously 
heated, and afterwards kept at a proper degree 
jof heat, either by heat disengaged within the 
said furnace, oven, or close vessel, or by heat 
being applied externally, or in any other way 
that shall be found most convenient. It is not 
essential that the water employed in my said 
improved process should be fresh or pure wa- 
ter, for sea water and impure water, 8uch as 
the bilge water in ships, and the aminoniaeal 
liquor in gas works, will answer the purpose. 
The respective quantities and propertie-s of 
coal tar, or other of the before-mentioned sub- 
stances, and of water, proper to be admitted or 
introduced into the inclosed fire-place or fur- 
nace, oven, or ether close vessel, will he found 
to vary according to circumstances and llie 
materials used. The proportions of coal tar 
land water, which I have found productive of a 
'good result, are one gallon of coal far, to be 
I be used simultaneously with one gallon and a 
{half of water, and these qualities should be so 
regulated as not to fall upon the fire or other 
heated surface, as before-mentioned, in much 
less than two or three hours; but the proper 
j proportions to be used may be asceitained by 
{observing the interior appearance of the said 
I inclosed flre-place or furnace, oven, or other 
.close vessel, (\vhich may be done at or through 
one or more of the spouts or other convenient 
channels provided for the introduction of the 
coal tar or other material and the water, or at 
or through one or more convenient apertures 
made for the purpose) ,* for if water be in ex- 
cess the flame will be weakefted or extin- 
guished ; or if tar, or other of the before-men- 
tioned substances, be in excess, then the flame 
will be obscured by smoke." 

Mr. Rutter does not lay any claim to the ap- 
paratus or machinery employed in the proceMi» 
but limits his patent right to '* th.^ mode or pn>* 
cess of generating heat, by subjecting bitumi* 
nous, oleaginous, resinous, waxy, and latty 
substauces, or a mixture of two or more such 
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substances* in a liquid state, in conjunction 
viiih water, igrnition, combustion, and decompo- 
sition, in the manner before described.'* 

Bristol and London Railway.— A Com. 
mittee of Deputies, appointed by the public bo- 
dies of Bristol, to con.sider of the expediency of 
the proposed Railway between that city and the 
metropolis, have made so favorable a report 
upon It that at a public meeting of the inhabi. 
lants, held on the 80th of July last, it was re-j 
solved to establish a Company forthwith, to 
carry the project into effect. The Railway will 
be from 115 to 120 miles in length, and is esti- 
mated to cost £2,805,820. It will go right 
through Batli, afler quitting which it will pass 
near Chippenham, Wootten Basset, Swindon, 
Wantage, Abingdon, Pangbourn, and Reading, 
and terminate either at Paddington or some 
part of the southern bank of the Thames, as 
may be hereafter determined. The engineers 
employed in the preliminary surveys are Mr. 
Brunei and Mr. Townsend. 

TUAVELLIXO BY StEAM ON CoMMON 

Roads. — On Saturday morning, September 
7th, a stoam carriage, constructed by Colonel 
Macerone and Mr. Squire, started from the 
wharf. No. 19, at Paddington, with a view 
of running to Windsor and back. The car- 
riage contained, including Cot. Macerone, 
Mr* Squire, who guided it, and two working 
engineers, one to look after the ftre behind, 
and one riding on the box before, eleven 
persons, and might weigh about three tons 
and a half. The place of starting is about 
one milo from Hyde Park Corner, making 
the distance to Windsor twenty -four miles. 
The carriage reached the now I;m at Wind- 
sor in two hours and fifly.six minutes. In- 
cluding stoppages it weut at the rate of 
nearly eight miles an hour ; excluding the 
stoppages, it travelled at tlie rate of twelve 
miles an hour. The time was carefully 
marked between the milc-stoncs ; and it 
was found that the speed was at the rate 
of ten, twelve, thirteen, eleven, and at one 
time at fourteen miles per hour. On its 
return, the axle broke, and its progress was 
stopped; but this is an accident which cnn 
be easily guarded against in future. The 
carriage with which this trip was made, con- 
sisted of an open chariot placed before a 
steam boiler. The merit of the invention 
consists, we understand, in the boiler.^ The 
engine is of the hisrh pressure kind, and has 
generally been worked at the pressure of 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the square 
inch ; but on the trip to Windsor the pres- 
sure was not equal to that. The whole of 
the machinery, except the boiler and fire- 
place, which are behind the chariot, is 
placed horizontally beneath the carriage, 
and between a strong frame of wood- work. 
The size of the whole is not greater than 
that of an omnibus, and the carriage is ca- 
pable of being made ornamental. 

Colonel Macerone, in a letter to the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, says : 

*' I do not know what it may cost to work 
oilier steam carriages, but it is essential that 
you should be informed tliat, in our journey 
to Windsor and back, (forty-eight miles,) we 
dad not consume so much as five sacks of 
coke ; which, at two shillings a sack, makes 
ten shillings, the expense of propelling a 
carriage which is capable of carrying many 
more passengers, besides luggage, than a 
ibur-horse stage-copxh." 

He also adds, in allusion to the comparative 
cost of running steam or horse oarHages : 

*^ The former are exempt from all tax» 



while the latter have to pay three per.ce or 
more per mile, which alone, as I have shown 
above, is equal to the whole cost of the 
steam coach's propelling power — the fuel ! 
Lord Althorp positively assured us, in the 
House of Commons, in July, 1832, that he 
exempted steam carriages on common roads 
from all tax, for the sake of encouragement 
— * not thfU he was very sanguine as to their 
being speedily brought to answer.' As it 
is, we pay turnpikes equal to a four-horse 
carriage, although we have no horses' feet 
to pound up the road, and our broad vertical 
cylindrical wheels do more good than harm. 
— [London Spectator of Sept. 14.] 

A Steam Carriage Trip to Brighton. — 

On Wednesday morning, shortly afler five 
o'clock, Mr. Walter Hancock, the patentee 
of the Paddington Steam Omnibus, started 
from his factory at Stratford, in Essex, with 
his steam- carriage ** Infant," for Brighton. 
On arriving at London-bridge, he (Mr. Han- 
cock) was joined by six gentlemen, his friends, 
who took their seats in the carriage, and at 
six o'clock, the word " ready" being given, 
the carnage, which was guided by Mr. Han- 
cock himself, proceeded at a most rapid rate, 
and reached Brighton without the slightest ac 
cidont or obstruction. It was at first the in- 
tention of Mr. Hancock to have returned 
from Brighton on the same day ; but owing 
to the want of proper arrangements on the 
road, and being obliged to take up water at 
whatever place it could be found, considera- 
ble time was lost. This circumstance, to- 
gether with a wish on the part of the friends 
o{ the projector to stop a night at Brighton, 
induced Mr. Hancock to ahcr his intentions, 
and he, with his friends, after one or two 
stages, determined on remaining at Brighton 
on that night. On Thursday, at twelve 
o'clock, the carriage was propelled at a gen. 
tie pace from the yard, where it had been 
for the night, to the tank near the New 
Church, where it took in a necessary supply 
of water there. Several scientific gentle, 
men then took their seats in the carriage, and 
the steam being laid on the vehicle, set off at 
a most rapid rate towards the Pavilion, and, 
having passed several of the leading streets, 
reached the West CliiT in a few minutes, and 
passed along it in tlie most gallant stylo, the 
houses on each' of the street and, the streets 
through which it passed being lined with 
crowds of spectators. After ptissing along 
Bedford and Russell squares, and just as it had 



reached the bottom of the latter, a portion of 
the machine, called the clotcli, from age and 
wear, gave way, and this causing the blower 
out of order, the machine in a short time had 
to be stopped, but not the slightest injury was 
done to the carriage or engines ; and in the 
course of the afternoen the carriage was re- 
moved to the vard of Messrs. Palmer & Co., 
where the injury was repaired, and it was the 
intention of Mr. Hancock to drive through 
the town on Friday. — [Bell's Messenger of 
September 15.] 

Application of Steax. — An advertiser 
in the Louisville Advertiser, signed A. B. C, 
thus announces his pretensions : " Afler a 
most peraevering study in chemistry for 25 
years, and mechanical philosophy, I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that Captain Sava- 
ry Fitch, Oliver Evans, Watts and Bolton, 
Ericsson, Braithwaite, Stevenson, of Man- 
chester, Robert L. Stevens, of New- York, 
and all the other engineers of science, theo- 
ry, and practice, with Perkins, of London, 
and Dui>in, have been entirely on the uDtvng 
scent or pursuit for power. Therefore, 1 
deem it. essential to say, I have found the 
fulcrum of Archimedes brought by Thales 
to me — I shall move a common steamboat at 
a velocity of 15 miles per hour, on rivers — 
/ will move a 60 gun battery of 42 pounders, 
in 12 feet water, at 12 miles per hour, for na- 
tional defence, without the possibility of the 
enemy in juicing the vessel or machine — / trtZZ 
cross the Atlantic in ten days in a Power 
Packet, without stopping for fuel — ^I will as- 
cend the river Mississippi at an average 
speed of 13} miles per hour; and if only a 
passage boat, I will navigate the Ohio and 
Mississippi, without freight, at 18 miles per 
hour. I will contract to complete and per- 
fect the improvement in any small boat, or 
large size boat, in two or three months. I 
am prepared to give satisfactory security and 
sufiicient guarantees to perform whatever 
contract I make immediately, without defal- 
cation. O^CT" Reference to the Editor of the 
Advertiser. ^ 

[We presume the respectable editor of the 
Advertiser is satisfied that these assertions 
are correct, or he would not allow his name 
to be used. We must confess that we are 
somewhat incredulous about them, and should 
be much gratified to be able to lay before 
our readers something more substantial than 
the mere assertions of an anonymous adver- 
tiser. — Ed. Msch. Mao.] 




Steamboats with Paddles .in the Stem. By 
J. F. B. [From the London Mechanics' 
Magazine.^ 

Sib, — T lere is a smfill boat now fitting 
up in this port which is intended for the use 
of our Belgian neighbors ; and as it is en- 
tirely different in construction from any I 
have yet seen, be kind enough to insert the 
following description of it in your useful 
Magazine. Your obedient servant, 

J. F. B. 
Liverpool, June 4, 1833. 

A is the boiler, on Messrs. Stephenso|A8' 



principle, with tubes running through the 
length of it. It is a high pressure one, and 
of precisely the same construction as those 
of the railway locomotives. B B, two ten 
boxes cylinders, working by means of cranks. 
C C, the paddle-wheel, placed in the stern of 
the vessel. 

The vessel is made of iron, except the 
upper works above water mark ; is 76 feet 
long, 14 feet 10 inches broad, and draws 
about 2 feet 4 inches water* She is steered 
by two. rudders, D D, on each side of the 
cavity ifor the reception of the paddle-wheel ; 
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and the steering wheel is at E, in the centre 
of the vessel, before the engine house. 

In a hite trial she went 7 miles in 33 mi- 
nutes, tide in favor. The steam was not up 
at its full height, nor were the paddle-bourds 
deep enough. 

[From the Boston Daily Advertvter of2id ultJ] 

Mr. Hale, — In Friday morning's Patriot, I 
notice an article, republished from the Railroad 
Journal, in reference to the southern tfnuina- 
tion of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
urging the propriety of consulting the accotnmo- 
dation of the public generally, the city of Provi. 
dence, and the New-York travel and transpor. 
tation, via Stonington; and calling upon the 
Directors of the P. 6c. B. Railroad to pause and 
reflect before they decide on locating the south, 
ern termination of this important public work, 
within the boundaries of Massachusetts. Con- 
curring with the writer of that article, iu re- 
garding the question as one of vital interest, 
and involving, in a very conelderabie degree, 
the eventual success and prosperity of the work, 
and, moreover, feeling a deep solicitude in its 
speedy and satisfactory completion, I propose 
to offer a few thoughts, which have occurred 
to me in an attentive study of the subject, as 
connected, not only with its independent inter- 
ests, but also its relations with tue Stonington 
road, and the New-York and Providence 
steamboats. 

The writer of the article in the Journal has , 
it appears to me, rather hastily entered his pro- 
rest against locating the southern terminus in 
Massachusetts, and without recollecting that 
there are always two sides to every story. 
The people of Massachusetts have, as well as 
their brethren in Rhode Island, an interest in 
this question, which it may be well wortii wliile 
to examine ; and as a stockholder and nat.V(>. 
of that state, I do not feel willing to see their 
interest prejudiced in favor of their neighbors 
on the other side of Narraganset ; and again, 
the southern termination ol the road within the 
territories of Massachusetts, does not, bv any 
means, offer the local obstacles which tho 
writer in the Journal seems to apprehend. 

I presume that the advantage of having the 
entire road within the jurisdiction o( one state, 
and thereby placing it beyond the control of the 
legislatiye acts of any other state, avoiding the 
many inconveniences inseparable from a want 
of harmony in the operations of two distinct 
legislatures, will be acceded to at once. Having 
in view, then, that the accommodation of the 
road wUl be greatly facilitated by locating its 
line within the boundaries of this stato, and 
also, the fact, that the objections urged by the 
"writer in the Journal, of " increased distance 
and ferry transportation*' are not of a serrious 
character, the question only remains, >Vhai 

Eoint on the Massachusetts side of the bay is 
est adapted to accommodate the public gfuie- 
rally, the city of Providence and the New- York 
travel and transportation, via Stoni/igton .' 
In answering this question, it appears to tne 
there can be but one question. Kettle's Pptnt 
offers, in an easy water approach for.the;New- 
York steamboats, and natural advantages tor 
constructing the road itself, a strong induce- 
ment ; which in addition to its near proxi- 
mity to Field's Point, on the opposite shore, 
where the terminus of the Stonington road may 
be very advantageously located, renders it far 
superior to anv spot within the possible sphere 
of location. To the people of Massachusetts 
such a location is desirable, and may well 
awaken their attention to the subject — the ma- 
terials for buildings botli of wood and stone, 
are abundant—wharves, and every other facility 
for commercial pursuits, can be easily con- 
structed — the water aceess is easy ; and with 
these advantages, why may not the enterprising 
citizens of our stale locate at Kettle's Point a 
town, which, at no very distant day, shall rival 
Providence, and give to Massachusetts a su- 
perior influence on the waters of Narraganset 
Bay, by which it« shores are bounded 1 



There arc those to whom this subject is more 
familiar — to them the stockholders and the 
public generally look with confidence for a cor- 
rcct decision. Let Massachusetts have her 
due weight in this questior^. Let her interests 
be fairly considered, especially when natural 
advantages so plainly indicate Kettle's Point 
for thelocation of the southern termiinus of this 
important work. A Boston Stockholder. 

[/•Vom the National Gazette.] 
Tho following plan for preventing injury to passen. 
gers from the explosion of boilera of steamboats, sag- 
gesred by Dr. Hare, has been communicated at our 
request. 

Tho boilers are tol>e situated either outside of the 
hull, of which the limbers for a sufficient distance 
are to be ciirri d up as in a double decker, ur other- 
wise they are to be situated as near as possible to 
the outside, in a niche or chamber made for the pur- 
pose. If a niche be deemed preferable, between the 
boilers and the interior of the steamer it is proposed 
to have a strong partition made wate r light. In either 
case, towards the water, and fore and aft, there should 
be a frame and weather boarding, having no more 
strength than necessary as a defence against the rain, 
wind and wave$. This framing should be arched, or 
convex outwards with hinges, so that a pressure from 
(he outside may tend to fasten it, while to a pressure 
from within it may offer a resistance comparatively 
slight. Doors for closing the passages between the 
niche and the dock might be similarly contrived, 
so as to shut like valves in case of an ecplosion. 
Ii is presumed that in all cases of explosion, the pro. 
jcctile power will be most exerted in those directions 
m which there is least resistance. It is only on this 
principle that it can be safe to fire a gun — the bullet 
yields, while the breech.ptn is undisturbed. Before 
the bulwark between the boiler and the interior of 
the boat would give way, the external defences of 
the space occupied by the boiler, and even the boiler 
itself, would go overboard. Neither the steam, the 
scalding water, nor the iragments, could reach the 
passengers. 

It is conceived that the effect of the deck in pro- 
tecting those who were in the low^r cabins on board 
of tlie steamboat New England, at the period of the 
laie catastrophe, sufficientlv demonstrates the se- 
curity which may be aftbrded by a stout bulwark. 

In making this brief exposition, it is not deemed 
advisable to specify the means which would be re. 
commended for the purpose of forming and securing 
a competent bulwark. No doubt is entertained of 
ihcir efficiency. 



Impkovrd Railway. — We have been fa- 
vored with a sight of the model of a new 
mode of railway conveyance, which, if 
brought into use, will present extraordinary 
advantages to the public. It is on the prin- 
riple of the Saxton locomotive pulley, and 
according to the calculations of the project, 
or, who is an engineer of some celebrity, 
the average rate of travelling will be nearly 
thirty miles an hour on a light railway laid 
upon the ordinary road, without requiring 
the least expenditure for levelling, so that the 
ce^ per mile, instead of being £200,000, as 
it is on the railways now in use, will be only 
£5000. According to the proposed plan, n 
horse, walkjng at the rate of 2 miles an hour 
over a distance of only one hundred yards, 
will bo able to draw a light carriage, contain- 
ing four persons, a distance of more than 
1,600 yards in the same period of time as 
that occupied by the animal in performing 
its own distance. The carriage, on arriv- 
ing at the end of a mile, will be carried by 
mechanism from the truck on which it is 
placed to another truck in waiting to receive 
it, and the same will be done from mile to 
mile to the end of the journey, each succeed, 
ing carriage being drawn in a manner si- 
niilar to the first, until the whole train shall 
have passed over the railway. — [London pa 
per.J 



The following notice of the retirement of 
John 1. MuHFORD,£6q. from the editorial chair 
of the New York Standard, should have ap« 
peared in the Journal of last week* It wasr 
however, inadvertently omitted. As an editor, 
few wield a more ready pen — as a partizan, we 
know of no one more determined and fearless, 
and although, as a pohtician, judging Jxim by 
our own standard, he has greatly, and, on M>me 
important subject, irreparably, erred, w^ wish 
him prosperity, and a happy retirement. 

The connexion of the subscriber with the 
New. York Standard, which has subsisted for 
more than three years, is dissolved, and be re- 
turns to private life. Amid the conflicts of psr- 
ty.. hehns endeavored to bear himself faithfully 
and fearlessly in advocacy of the principles of 
the party with which he' enlisted, and which 
has signally triumphed over all opposition. 
He preferred courtesy to rudeness, towards 
even the most reckless of personal and poUb- 
ciU opponents; and though at one time com- 
pelled to violence of invective and severity of 
rebuke, he had no relish for such course, and 
rejoiced when the guns of the enemj were u- 
leneed, and he was able to repose under the 
folds of the Standard. So long a connexion 
with a paper of the chanicter of the Standard, 
naturally leaves with him a desire for its pfros- 
perity and continued usefulness ; and, on the 
dissolution of that connexion, he desires to ex- 
press his gratitude to the personal friends who 
assisted iu its establishment, and to the great 
body of the Republican party, the friends of the 
National and State administrations, who noblr 
sustained him even in the most gloomy perioM 
of his existence. John I. Mumfoks. 

New- York, 18th Oct. 183.^. 
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Curious Facts and Experixkkts. — The 
Philosophical Transactions" contain a veiy 
curious paper on hybernation, from the pea 
of Dr. Marshall Hall. From the fact thst 
the peculiar condition of cerUin mammalit 
in the winter season, in other words, the 
state of hybernation of these animals, beais 
so striking an analogy (o ordinary sleep, as 
to justify the expectation of some interesting 
rosults being deduced from considering the 
two in connection, the learned doctor has 
paid very minute attention to the state of the 
hedgeliog, dormouse, and bat, during sleep, 
and he has come to a conclusion respecting 
it which does not appear to be cixisisteiit 
with the testimony of former observers. He 
states that the animal, in ordinary sleep, es« 
periences a striking diminution of the power 
of respiration : that the acts of breathing be- 
come less ; atvl that its temperature de- 
creases many d«^rces below the average of 
what it is in the active state of the animal. 
Its capability of ei^during the abstraction of 
the atmospheric air is increased to a corres* 
ponding extent. Such is the character of 
the natural sleep of hybernating animals, and 
it is distinguished from hybernation only in 
the degree in which the symptoms of the or- 
dinary sleep are developed. In this case, 
that is, in true hybernation, the function of 
respiration is nearly altogether susipended; 
at least the phenomena which result from 
experiments on animals during hybematioa 
are all confirmatory of such a conclusion. 
The doctor has shown, likewise, that the air 
which surrounded the animal whilst in the 
hybernriting state yielded, at most, but very 
i^light signs of any absorption being expe* 
rienced by it. He placed a bat in a contri* 
vance so constructed as to be capable of in* 
dicating the minutest amount of the absorp« 
tion of gas. In the interval of 60 hours* 
IJafler a most carefully conducted experiment , 
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he found that three-quarters of a cubic inch ' 
of gas had been absorbed. The amount of 
the diminution in the quantity of gas required 
by the hybeniating auimal may be estimated 
by stating that tlie average consumption ne- 
cessary to him in the active state would be 
an equal quantity of gas in about half the 
above number of minutes. In the process 
for determining the absorption of hybernating 
animals, the nicest precautions are demand, 
ed. Whilst the air to be respired is secured 
against any addition, it is likewise necessa- 
ry to ascertain constantly the comparative 
temperature of the animal and of the atmo- 
sphere. The author reconimends that the 
exporimentor should obtain a mahogany box, 
with a glass lid, divided horizontally at its 
middle part by a fold of strung ribbon, and 
of siich dimensions as just to contain the ani- 
mal. The bat is then to be placed upon the 
ribbon, and enclosed by fixing the lid in its 
place. A thermometer with a cylindrical 
bulb is then to be passed through an orifice 
made in the box, on a level with li*o ribbon, 
under the epigastrium of the animal, and letl 
in this situation. The thermometer should 
be so placed as to be seen without disturbing 
the inmate, whilst its indications can be com- 
pered with those of another thermometer 
hung up in the room to express the variations 
in the temperature of the atmospheric air. 
The doctor adds, that the layer of silk and 
the portion of air underneath are sufficient 
to protect the animal from the immediate in- 
fluonce of the tempeniture of the table, or 
whatever may be the support of the box. 
The phenomena of hybernation prove beyond 
ail doubt the power of the animals who under- 
go it to sustain with impunity the privation 
of the atmospheric air. But the most extra- 
ordinary feature in this general fact is, that 
the exercise of this power is limited exclu- 
sively to the ter^ of hybernation : for Dr. 
M. Hall placed a dormant bat in water, in 
which it remained immersed for eleven mi- 
nutes, and came '>ut uninjured ; whilst a 
hedgehog, in the active condition of its exis. 
tence, was put in the same element, and died 
in three minutes, the ordinary time in which 
drowning kills mammalia. In a paper pre- 
vious to the present one, the same author 
had shown that in those cases in which the 
amount of respiration is small, the degree of 
irritability is high, and that, consequently, 
during the state of hybernation, the irritabi- 
lity of the animal is very sensibly aug- 
mented. 

Now, if this reasoning were correct, it 
wouU necessarily follow, that, if the head of 
an animal were suddenly removed, and the 
heat of the heart observed afterwards, that 
heat would be found to continue longer if the 
experiment were tried in the hybernating 
state, than when it was done in the active 
condition of the animal. This result would 
undoubtedly show that irritability did increase 
when the respiration was diminished. The 
fact was placed beyond All doubt by Dr. M. 
Hall, in the following experiment : " On 
March 9th, soon afler midnight, I took a 
hedgehog, which had been in a state of unin- 
terrupted lethargy during 150 hours, and di- 
vided the spinal marrow just below the occi- 
put ; I then removed the brain, and destroy- 
ed the whole spinal marrow as gently as 
possible. The action of the heart continued 
Vigorous during four hours, when seeing no 
prospect of a termination to the experiment, 
I resolved to envelope the animal in a wet 



cloth, and leave it until early in the morning. 
At seven o'clock, A. M., the beat of both 
sides of the heart still continued. They still 
continued to move at 10 A. M., each auricle 
and each ventricle contracting quite dis- 
tinctly. 

" At half past 11 A. M., all were equally 
motionless ; yet all equally contracted on be- 
ing stimulated by the point of a pen-knife. 
At noon the ventricles were alike unmoved, 
on being irritated as before ; but both auri- 
cles contracted. Both auricles and ventri- 
cles were shortly afterwards irritable." A 
few weeks after ibis experiment, the spinal 
marrow of another hedgehog, in a state of 
activity, was simply divided at the occiput ; 
the result was, that the beat of the left ven- 
tricle of the heart ceased almost immediate- 
ly ; that of the left auricle in less than a 
quarter of an hour; the right ventricle did 
not cease to beat before two hours from the 
time of death, whilst the right auricle ceased 
long before, though not so soon as the let\ 
auricle. The conclusions, then, which we 
are entitled to draw from these facts, are, 
that the irritability of the heart is strikingly 
increased in prolonged lethargy ; and that in 
this state of the animal system the action of 
the heart continues without any dependence 
\\ the functions of the brain or spinal mar- 
row. The general opinion hitherto has been, 
ih'dX during hybernation the sensibility of the 
animal is greatly impaired. The contrary 
is maintained by Dr. Hall, on the evidence 
of his own senses, for the slightest touch ap- 
plied to one of the spines of the hedgehog, 
during hybernation, is sufficient to rouse it, 
and induce it to draw a deep respiration. 
The same respiration holds good with re- 
spect to the power of the animal to use its 
muscles. This remains perfectly unimpair 
ed, and when there is insensibility or stiff- 
ness, then the animal is in a state of torpor, 
but not of hybernation. Again, though re- 
spi ration is nearly suspended, the circulation 
still goes on ; but, as it is of venous charac- 
ter, and as it wants the usual impulse, Dr. 
Hall assigns it to a place in the scale of ani- 
mal life which is lower than that of the rep- 
tiles. The phenomena which are thus pre 
sented come before us in a series of facts, 
which it would be difficult for us to believe, 
if they were not put beyond all dispute by 
undoubted evidence. Anatomy and patholo- 
gy alone can explain the strange process, 
by describing the increased initability of 
the left side of the heart. A very important 
distinction is drawn by Dr. Hall, between 
true hybernation and torpor. Torpor may 
be produced by cold in any animal, and is 
attended by a benumbed state of the senti 
ent nerves, and a stiffened condition of the 
muscles ; it is the produc^t of cold. But hy. 
bernation is limited to a certain number of 
animals ; in it sensibility and power of mo- 
tion remain unimpaired ; its phenomena are 
produced through the medium of sleep. The 
nature of hybernation is determined, in a 
great measure, by the fact, that all hyber- 
nating animals avoid exposure to intense 
cold ; but choose a retreat, make nests or 
burrows, congregate sometimes in clusters. 
The instinct by which the animals are led to 
make use of precautions is in connection 
with the law whi<ih requires that the change 
from the condition o( hybernations to thai of 
activity shall be slow and gradual, in as much 
as the Atate of the blood in one condition is 
compatible with the peculiar -power of the 



heart in the other. The object is learnedly 
treated by Dr. Hall, and is well worthy the 
attention of scientific men. 

Curious Clock. — The most curious thing 
in the cathedral of Lubeck is a clock of sin- 
gular construction, and very high antiquity. 
It is calculated to answer astronomical pur- 
poses, representing the places of the sun 
and moon in the ecliptic, the moon's age, 
a perpetual almanac, and many other con- 
trivances. The clock, as an inscription 
set^ forth, was placed in the church ujk)!! 
Candlemas-day in 1405. Over the face of 
it appears an image of our Saviour, and on 
either side of the image are foldbig doors, 
so constructed as to fly upon every day when 
the clock strikes twelve. At this hour, a set 
of figures representing the twelve apostles 
come out from the door on the left hand of 
the image, and pass by in review before it, 
each figure making its obeisance by bowing 
as it passes that of our Saviour, and after- 
wards entering the doors on the right hand. 
When the procession terminates, the doors 
close. — [Clarke's Travels in Scandinavia.] 

Sea-wissd Banks. — The Sargassum iml- 
gare, the tropic grape of sailors, and the Fu- 
cus natans of the older writers, is worthy at- 
tention, not only from its wandering habits, 
quitting as it does the submarine soil to which 
it probably iii its early stage is attached, but 
also for the astonishing profusion in which it 
so frequently is found. It only grows within 
forty degrees of latitude on either side of 
the equator, but currents often cast it on our 
coast. It is a remarkable circumstance in 
tl)e history of this plant, that it is chiefly lo- 
caled in its position, even when detached, 
forming two gr^at banks, one of which is 
usually crossed by vessels homeward bound 
from Monte Video, or the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and so constant are they in their 
places, that they assist the Spanish pilots to 
rectify their longitude. It is probable that 
these banks were known to the Phcenicians, 
who in thirty days' sail with an easterly wind, 
came into what they called the " Weedy 
Sea ;" and to the present day, by the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, the chief tract is 
named Mar de Zargasso. It was the enter- 
ing ^f such fields of fucus as these that 
struck so much terror into the minds of the 
first discoverers of America; for sailing 
tardily through extensive meadows for days 
together, the sailors of Columbus supersti* 
tiously believed that the hindrance was de. 
signed by heaven to stay their adventurous 
course : hence they wildly urged their com- 
mander to proceed no further, declaring that 
through the banks thus woven by nature, it 
would be presumptuous impiety to force a 
way. — [Burnett's Outlines of Botany.] 

• 

Tho vintage in Franco this year is one of the best 
ihat ha4 been known for several years past. The 
quality of the wines is almost eqaal to that of the 
celebrated year of the coipet, whilst the quantity is 
much larger, and even beyond that of what is called 
an average year. It is expected that there will be a 
fall of about 30 pe/cent. in the prices of the finer de- 
scription of wines. In Champagne already the wines 
which wore sold at 50 francs per dozen are now offer- 
ed for thirty, and the commoner sorts of Champagne 
wine, which are frequently sold in England as high 
as 72s, per dozen, are offered at 27 francs, delivered 
at Calais. This is something under 2tf. per bottle ; 
and, adding the duty and all other expenses. Cham- 
pagne wine, equal to three fourths of what is drunk 
in London, may be had for lest than two guineas per 
dozen. The Rhenish wines will be alto very good 
and abundant this year. 
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Apj}arcUus far Setting in Motion, Stopping, 
or Reversing the Steam Engine. By Jas. 
Whitelow. [From the London Media- 
nics' Magazine.] 

Sir, — ^To be able to set on, stop, or re- 
verse the motion in coal pit, steamboat, and 
locomotive engines, without shifting the hand 
from one lever to another, enables the per. 
son in attendance to effect his purposes in 
less time and with more certainty. 

Fig. 1 is an .elevation, and fig. 2 a ground 
plan, of a very simple apparatus for effect- 
ing the above ends, applied to a common low 
pressure steam engine. 

The same parts are marked by the same 
letters in both the plan and elevation. A is 
the cylinder ; B, the nozzles ; C, the wiper 
shaft ; D, the wiper ; a a, levers for working 
side rods, b, running along side the nozzles to 
the cross head, or top of valve rod. The 
starting bar, c, works on a centre, rf, in the 
wiper shafl, and is produced beyond it until 
it meets the rod e, on which the pulley,/, is 
at liberty to revolve or work lengthwise, to 
allow the bell crank lever, g h i, always to 
rest in its groove. The lever, g h i, turns 
on a pin or. stock fixed in the side of the 
cistern ; the end, g, of this lever is a circle 
drawn from the centre of the wiper shaft, so 
that the lever will not move when the valve 
is wrought by hand ; the pulley, i, turns on 
the other end, and lifts or lowers into gear 
the eccentric rod, by a simple moiion of the 
starting bar sidewise. The eccentric, 6, is 
at liberty to make half a revolution on the 
cranking shafl, m, but is prevented from 
turning more, by catches, n o, fixed on the 
shaft which works against the mug, p, cast 
on the eccentric,, so that, in whichever way 
the engine tunm, one or other of the catch- 
es on the crank shaft will work the eccentric 
so^as to open and shut the valves at the pro- 
per time for the engines working in that di- 
rection. When the starting bar is in the po- 
sition shown in the above sketch, the engine 
keeper can work the valve so as to start the 
engine in any direction, or stop it at any part 
of the stroke he pleases. After the engine 
is started in the direction wanted, the motion 
18 continued in that direction by siinply push- 



ing tlie starting box into the position of the 
dotted line, d g, when the rod, c, and lever, 
r, will take the place of the other dotted 
lines, and allow the eccentric rod to fall into 
gear. 

Fig. 3 is a side, and fig. 4 an end elevation, 
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of this apparatus, where the starting bar 
works in a vertical direction, and is so sim- 
ple as to need no description. The same 
letters point out the same parts in figures 1 
and 2. Your obedient servant, 

Jambs Whitblow, 

Objections to the reckived Theory of 
Rain. — It is the received opiuion that rain is 
caused by the heat of the sun's rays raising 
the water in a state of vapor, into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, and being there 
condensed by the cold, descends again, and 
thus forms rain. 

Objection FinsU — That water requires a 
heat equal to sixty degrees of Fah. thermo- 
meter, to raise it into vapor, according to the 
commonly received opinl»»n, when exjierience 
proves that we have tlio mosf roin when it 
stands below temperate, wliioh is 55 deg.: flir 
nst'uic i, the snow in frost, and the rain after. 

Ohjcciion Second. — That when wchave the 
greatest heat, with the largest loss of water, 
we have the least rain, as witness every dry 
summer. 

OhjcclUm Third. — When vapor is con«lonso<l 
into water, wliioh il must be ifexpouod to an 
atmosphere colder tluin itself, it must inmje. 
diately descend, as witness- the dews ; it being 
heavier in its spccifio gravity tlinn the bulk 



of the surrounding atmosphere. Therefore, 
were water raised into vapor, by the heat of 
300 degrees, it must be immediately condensed 
by the sudden change of temperature, and de- 
scend before it had risen to the height of one 
hundred yards, much less rise into the highest 
regions of the atmosphere, and remain there 
(or a length of time, and then form clouds, and 
so produce rain, as wituess the steam arismg 
from the boiler of a steam engine, or the re- 
frigeratory of a common alembic. 

Objection Fourth* — Experience has proved 
that we have the most rain in nights, and in 
winter, when, of course, it must be the cold- 
est, as then the sun has the least influence. 

Objection Fifth. — There is no vapor arises 
from the water when the sun has the most in- 
fluence ; for place a looking-glass over a 
river, when the sun shines with his meridian 
Ibrce, and it will not so much as dim it ; but 
when the sun is gone down, the vapor rises so 
as to be visible. 

Objection Sixth. — If the old theory be tnie, 
there woUhd always be the most rain in the 
{tropics, where the sun is vertical, which is not 
the fact. — [Field Naturalists' Magazine. J 

• 

Babhage on the Economy of Manufactures. 
[Continued from page 681.J 
ON the effect of taxes and of LBOAI. R.B- 
STRICTIONS UPON XANUFACTURKS. 

304. As soon as a tax is put upon any arti- 
cle, the ingenuity of those who make, tuui of 
those who use it, is directed to the means of 
evading as large a part of that tax as thej can ; 
and this may often be accomplished in wajs 
that are perfectly fair and legal. An excise 
duty exists at present of Sd.l per pound upon 
all writing paper. The effect of this impost is 
that much of the paper which is employed is 
made extremely thin, in order that the wei|^ 
of a ^iven number of sheets may be as small as 
possible. Soon after the first imposition of the 
tax upon windows, which depended upon their 
number, and not upon thcur size, new.buih 
houses began to have fewer windows and of a 
larger size than before. Staircases were light- 
ed by extremely long windows, illuminaUng 
three or four Rights of stairs. MThenthetax 
was increased, and the riz^ of windows charged 
as single was limited, then still greater care 
was taken to have as few windows as possiblf, 
and internal lights became frequent. These 
internal lights in their turn became the subject 
of taxation ; but it was easy to evade the disco- 
very of them, and in the last act of Parliament, 
reducing the assessed taxes, they ceas<Hi to be 
chargeable. From the changes thus siKees- 
sively introduced in the number, the fbrms^ssd 
the positions of the windows, a tolerable gursi 
might in some instances be formed of the age 
of a house. 

305. The effects of regulations of excise upon 
our home manufactures are often productive of 
inconvenience, and check in some measure the 
natural progress of improvement. It is fre- 
quently necessary, for the purposes of revenue, 
to oblige manufacturers to take out a license, 
and to compel them to work according to c«r. 
tain rules, and to make stated quantities at eadi 
operation. When these quantities are large, 
as they usually are, they deter manufaetarefs 
from making experiments upon new mitterials: 
they likewise prevent them from discoverinCt 
hy trial, improved metho<]s of conducting tbeir 
processes. Difficulties of this nature have oc- 
curred in experimenting upon glass for optical 
purposes ; and in this case, permission has beea 
obtained hy fit persons to make the experi. 
meats, without the interference of the excise. 
It ouglit, however, to be remembered, that simIi 
permission^ if frequently granted, might be 
Abuse4i ; and that the greatest protection against 
such nn abuse will he found in bringing the 
force of public opinion to bear upon 



* Twrn:y -eight shiUIiifR per cwt. for Uic finer, 
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men ; and ttius enabling the proper authorities, 
although themselves but moderately conversant 
Mrith science, to iudge of the propriety of the 
permission, by tne public character of the ap- 
plicant. 

306. From the evidence given, in 1808, be. 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on DUtUUUion from Sugar and Molasses, it 
ilppeaired that, by a different mode of \7orking 
mm that prescribed by the Excise, the spirits 
ijrom a ^ven weight of com, >vhich then pro. 
duced eighteen gallons, might easily have been 
increased to twenty gallons. Nothing more 
was required than to make what is called the 
wush weaker: the consequence of which is that 
fermentation goes on to a greater extent. It 
was stated, however, that such a deviation 
would render the collection of the duty liable to 
great difficulties ; and that it would not benefit 
the distiller much, since his price was enhanced 
lo th& customer by any increase of expense in 
the fabrication. Here then was an instance in 
which a quantity, amounting to oucninth of 
the total produce, was actually lost to the coun. 
try. A smiilar eflfect arises in the coal trade, 
from the effect of a duty, for, according to the 
evidence before the House of Commons, it ap- 
|>earB that a considerable quantity of the very 
best coal is actually wasted. The amount of 
waste is very various in different mines, but in 
some cases it amounts to one-third. 

307. The effects of duties upon the import of 
foreign manufactures are equally curious. A 
singular instance occurred in the article bar 
irouj which was liable to a duty of 140 percent, 
lui valorem, on introduction info the United 
States, whilst that upon Iiardware was 25 per 
cent. In consequence of this tax, large quanti. 
ties of malleable iron rails for railroads were im. 

Sorted into America under the denomination of 
ardware ; and the difference of 115 per cent. 
in duty more than counter-balanced the expense 
of fashioning the iron into rails prior to its im. 
portati m. 

!308. Duties, drawbacks, and bounties, when 
considerable in amount, are all -liable to objec 
tions of a very serious nature, from the frauds 
to which they give rise. It has been stated be- 
fore Committees of the House of Commons, 
that calicoes, made up in the form and with the 
appearance of linen, have frequently been ex- 
ported for the purpose of obtaining the bounty. 
riie calico made up in this way sells at Is. 4d. 
per yard, whereas linen of equal fineness is 
worth from 2s, Sd, to 2s. lOd. per yard. It ap- 
. pearcd from the evidence that one house in six 
months sold five hundred such pieces. 

In all cases heavy duties, or prohibitions, are 
ineffective, as well as injurious : for unless the 
articles excluded are of very large dimensions, 
there constantly arises a price at which they 
will be clandestinely imported by the smuggler. 
The extent, therefore, to which smuggling can 
be carried should always be considered in th*^ 
imposition of new duties, or in the alteration of 
old ones. Unfortunately, it has been pushed so 
far, and is so systematically conducted, that the 
price^per cent, at which most contraband arti- 
cles can be procured from France is well 
known. From the evidence of Mr. Galloway, 
It appears that from 30 to 40 per cent, was the 
rate of insurance on exporting prohibited ma- 
.chiitery from England, and that the larger the 
quantity the less was the per centage demanded. 
309. In examining into the effect produred, 
or to be apprehended', from any particular mode 
of taxation, it is necessary to inquire a little 
intojjthc interests of the parties who approve of 
the plan in question, as well as those who object 
to it. Instances have occurred where the per- 
sons' paying a tax into the hands of government 
have themselves objected to any reduction. 
This happened in the case of one class of calico 
printers, whose interest was injured by a re 
moval of the tax on the printing. They re- 
ceived from the manufacturers payment for the 
duty about two months before they wore called 
on to repay it to government : the consequence 
, was that a considerable capital always remained 
in their hands* The evidence which states tliis 



circumstance is well calculated to promote a, 
reasonable circumspection in such inquiries. 

•* Do you happen to know any thing of an op- 
position from calico printers to the repeal of the 
tax on printed calicoes ? 

** I have certainly heard of such an opposi- 
tion, and I am not surprized at it. There are a 
very few individuals who are, in fact, interested 
in the non.repeal of the tax. There are two 
classes of calico printers : one, who print their 
own cloth, send their goods into the market, 
and sell them on their own account ; they fre- 
quently adranee the duty to government, and 
pay it in cash before their goods are sold, but 
generally before the goods are paid for, being 
most commonly sold on a. credit of six mouths ; 
they are of course interested on that account, 
as well as on others that have been stated, in 
the repeal of tho tax. The other chiss of calico 
printers print the cloth of other people : they 
print for hire, and on re-delivery of the clotli, 
when printed, they receive the amount of the 
duty, which tliey are not called upon to pay to 
government sooner, on an average, than nine 
weeks from the stamping of the goods. Where 
the business is carried on upon a large scale, 
the arrears of duly due to government often 
amount to eight, or even ten thousand pounds, 
and furnish a capital with which these gentle- 
men carry on their business ; it is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that they should be op- 
posed to the prayer of our petition." 

310. The policy of giving bounties, and of 
enforcing restrictions against foreign articles, 
which can be produced more cheaply in other 
countries, is of a very questionable nature: and, 
except for the purpose of introducing a new 
manufacture in a country where there is not 
much commercial or manufacturing spirit, is 
scarcely to be defended. All incidental modes 
of taxing one class of the community, the con- 
sumers, to an unknown extent, for the sake of 
supporting another class, the manufacturers, 
who would otherwise abandon that mode of em- 
ploying their capital, are highly objectionable. 
One part of the price of any article which is ho 
produced consists of the expenditure, t«kgether 
irith the ordinary profits of capital : the other 
part of its price may be looked upon as charity, 
given to induce the manufacturer U» continue 
an unprofitable use of his capital, in order to 
give employment to his worlcmen. Now, in 
many instances, if the actual amount of the lat. 
ter part of the price were known, the extent of 
the payment made by consumers, on account 
of restrictions only, would astonish even those 
who advocate them; aud it would be evident to 
both parties, that the employment of capital in 
that particular trade ought to be abandoned. 

311. The restriction of articles produced in a 
manufactory to certain sizes is attended ^vith 
an economical effect. This arises chiefly from 
the smaller number of different tools required 
in making them, as well as from less frequent 
change in the adjustment of those tools. A si- 
milar economy prevails in the navy, by having 
ships divided into a certain number of*^ classes, 
each of which comprises vessels of the same 
dimensions : the rijrging made for one vessel 
will fit anv other of'^its class. 

312. The effects of the removal of a mono- 
poly are often very important, and they were 
pcrnaps never more remarkable than in the 
hobbin.net trade, in the years 1824 and 1825. 
These effects were, however, considerably en- 
hanced by the general rage for ppeculationn 
which was so- prevalent during that sino^ulnr 
period. One of the patents ofMr. lleathcote 
for a bobbin.net machine had expired, whilst 
Another, for an improvement in a particular part 
of such mwhines, called a tym-again^ hud yet 
a A^w years to run. Many licenses had been 
giflnted to use the former ]mtent, which wrre 
chnr^jed at the rate of about five pounds per an- 
num for each quarter of a yard in width, so that 
what is termed a six.quarfer frame* (wliich 
makes bobbin-net a yard and a h^ilf wide,) paid 
thirty pounds a year. The second patent wa$ 
nltimately abandoned in Augu.st,.lH28, infringe- 
ments of it having taken place. 



The bobbin-net machine occupies little space, 
and Ik, from that circumstance, well adapted for 
a domestic manufacture. It liad also hitherto 
yielded a very large profit : it was therefore not 
surprizing that, on the removal of the monopo- 
ly uri.oing from this patent, a multitude of per- 
son-« became df^sirous of embarking in the 
trade. The machines which already existed 
were principally in the hands of the manufac. 
turers ; but a kind of mania for obtaining them 
.seized on persons of all descriptions, who could 
raise a small capit4il ; and, under its influence, 
butchers, bakers, sma'l farmers, publictms, gen- 
th^ineirs servants, and, in some cases, even 
clergymen, became anxious to possess bobbin- 
net machines. 

Some few machines were rented ; but in 
most ofthe.se cases the workman purchased the 
machine he employed, by instalments of from 
JC3 to £6 weekly, for a six-quarter machine ; 
and many individuals, unacquainted with tho 
mode of u.sing the machines so purchased, paid 
Cillers of more experience for instructing them 
in their use — £50 or £00 being sometimes giv- 
en for this instruction. The success of the first 
speculators induced others to follow the exam- 
pie ; and the machine. makers were almost over- 
whchned with orders for lace-frames. Such 
was the desire to procure them, that many per- 
sons deposited a large part, or the whole of the 
price, in the hands of the frame-makers, in or. 
der to insure their having the earliest supply. 
This, as might naturally be expected, raised the 
price of wages amongst the workmen employed 
in machine-making : and the effect was felt at 
a considerable distance from Nottingham, which 
was the centre of this mania. Smiths not used 
to flat filings i^onnn\f from distant parts, earned 
from 30 to 42*. per week ; fiuishing smiths, ac- 
customed to the work, gained from 3 to £4 per 
week ; the forging smith, if accustomed to his 
work, gained from 5 to £6 per week, and some 
few earned £10 per week. In making what 
are technically called insidesy those who were 
best paid were generally clock and watch ma- 
kers, from all the districts round, who received 
from 3 io £4 per week. The setters-tip per- 
sons, who put the parts of the machine togetlier, 
charged £20 for their assistance ; and a six- 
quarter machine could be put togetlier in a fort- 
night or three weeks. 

Good workmen, being thus induced lo desert 
less profitable branches of their business, in or- 
«Ier to supply this extraordinary demand, the 
masters, in other trades, soon feund their men 
leaving them, without being aware of the im- 
mediate reason : some of the more intelligent, 
however, ascertained the cause, and went from 
Birmingham to Nottingham, Jn order to exa- 
mine into the circumstances which had with- 
drawn almost all the journeymen ?lock-makers 
from their own workshop.s. It was soon appa- 
rent that the men who had been making clocks 
at Birmingham, at the rate of 25s. a week, cbuld 
earn £2 by working at lace-frame making at 
Nottingham. 

On examining the nature of this profitable 
•»vork, the clock-makers perceived that one part 
of the bobbin-net machines, that which held the 
!)obb'ns, could be easily made in their own 
workshops. They therefore contracted w^ith 
the machine-makers, who had already more 
work' ordered than they could execute, to sup- 
ply the bohbifucarrierst at a price which ena- 
bled Ihem, on their return home, to give such 
increased wages i\s should retain their own 
workmen, as well as yield themselves a good 
j)rofit. Thus an additional facility was afforded 
for the construction of these bobbin-tiet ma- 
chines. The cpxiclusion was not difficult to be 
foreseen: the immense supply of bobbin-tiet 
thus poured ip to the market speedily reduced 
its price. This reduction in price rendered the 
macli'ihes by- which the net was made less val- 
uable : some few of the earlier producers for a 
short time carried on a profitable trade, but 
niultif udes were disappointed, and many ruined. 
The low price at which the fabric sold, together 
with its lightness and beauty, combined to ex- 
tend the sale ; and- ultimately, new improve'* 
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menUi in the machines rendered the older onefl 
still less valuable. 

313. The bobbin-net trade is at present both 
extensive and increasing ; and, as it may pro. 
bably, at some future time, c!aim a larger por- 
tion of public attention, it will be interesting to 
describe briefly its actual state. 

A lace-frame, at the present day, on tlie most 
improved principle, manufactunnff a piece of 
net two yards wide, when worked night and 
day, will produce six hundred and twenty racks 
ner week. A rac^ is two hundred and forty 
noles ; and, as in the machine to which we re- 
fer, three racks are equal in length to one yard. 
It will produce twenty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-three square yards of bobbin- 
net annually. Three men kqpt this machine 
constantly working, and they were paid bv 
piecework about 25«. each per week m 1830. 
Two boys, working only in the day-time, can 
prepare the bobbin for this machine, and are 
paid from 2 to 4«. per week, according to thei 
skill. Forty-six square yards of this net weigh 
two pounds three ounces : so that each square 
yard weighs a little more than three quarters of 
an ounce. 

For a condensed and general view of the pre- 
sent state of this trade, we shall avail ourselves 
of a statement by Mr. WiUiam Felkin, of Not- 
tingham, entitled "Facts and Calculations il. 
lustrative of the Present State of the Bobbin-net 
Trade," dated September, 1831. It appears to 
have been collected with care, and contains, in 
H single sheet of paper, a body of facts of the 
greatest importance.* 

314. The total capital employed in the facto- 
ries, for preparing the cotton, in those for weav. 
ing the bobbin-net, and in various processes to 
which it is subject, is estimated at above two 
millions of pounds, and the number of persons 
who receive wages at above rwo hundred 
thousand. 

'* Comparison of the value of the raw mate- 
rial imported, with the value of the goods man- 
ufactured therefrom : 

" Amount of Sea Island cotton annually used, 
1,600,000 lbs., value £120,000: this is manu- 
factured into yarn, weighing 1,000,000 lbs., 
value £500,000. 

** There is also used 25,000 lbs. of raw silk, 
which cost £30,000^ imd is doubled into 20,000 
lbs. thrown, worth £40,000. 
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Antwerp, and the rest of Belgium ; to France, 
by contraband ; to Italy, and North and South 
America. Though a very suitable article, yet 
the quantity sent eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope has hitherto been too trifling for notice. 
Three-eiffhths of the wholeproduction are sold 
unembroidered at home. The remaining one- 
eighth is embroidered in this country, and in- 
creases the ultimate value as under, viz. : 



Embroidery* 

On power net, 
On hand net, 
On fancy net. 
On silk net, • 



likcrca.«ai Ultimate 

value. wnrlh. 

je 131,840 jC:553,715 

1,905,860 2,583,985 

78,750 105,000 

109,375 175,000 



Raw Uaierial. Bfaimf^tare. >*2 



CoUon. { Power Net 

l,600,0001be.;^«^2j- 
6ilk, 25,000 lbs. Silk Goods 



I"! 

6,750,000 

15,750,000 

150,000 

750,000 

23,400,000 



I Total 
Value. 



S <* 

^^ 

1 2 421,875t 

19 1,378,125 1 

3 6 26,250 

1 9 65,625 



1,891,875 



** The brown nets which are sold in the Not- 
tingham market are in part disposed of by th- 
agents of twelve or fifteen of the larger makers, 
that is, to the amount of about £250,000 a year. 
The principal part of. the remainder, that is, 
about £1,050,000 a year, is sold by about two 
hundred agents, who take the goods from one 
warehouse to another for sale. 

*' Of this production, about half is exported 
in the unembroidered state, and in the white 
principally ; yet a large quantity is sent in the 
unbleached state, and is embroidered abroad, 
and much is figured in the white on the conti- 
nent : so that it is probable that as much is d- 
gured abroad as at home, and this principally 
on account of wages being lower there than 
here, notwithstanding the low rate of embroi- 
derers' earnings in this country. This foreign 
embroidery is chiefly done in Belgium, Saxody, 
and, until recently, Poland. The exports of 
bobbin-net are in great part to Hamburgh, for 

sale at home and at Leipzic and Frankfort fairs, 

— ^— — ^ • 

* I cannot omit the opportunity of exprssiing my hnpe that 
this exaafiplB will be followed by other iradm, since by ftucb 
means we shall obf af n a hody of lafhrniailon cqnaliy Impor- 
tant tn the workman, the capitalUt, the phllosoplier, aud the 
siste«man« 

t Being on an average ** coarse 11-polnt,** and ii«arly att la 
plain ncL 

X Being on aa average "fine 11-point,*' and two- thirds in 
" qolUings.*' 



Total embroidery, wages, and profit, £1,525,825 

Ultiniete total value £3,417,700 

" From this it appears that, in the operations 
of this trade, which had no existence twenty 
years ago, £120,000 original cost of cotton be- 
comes, when manufactured, of the ultimate 
value of £3,242,700 sterling. 

'* There are aboat seventy houses engaged 
chiefly in embroidering goods, and about se. 
venty houses engaged in the prenaration aud 
sale of plain goods principally. Tne cash paid 
to small owners, for the purcnas«> of hand nets, 
about e<juals the amount of capital created by 
the credit given in this market by the pcwer 
net manufacturers. 

'* Ail to weekly wages paid, I hazard the fol- 
lowing as the judgment of those conversant 
with the respective branches, viz. : 

** In fine spinning and doubling — adults, 25f . ; 
children, 7s, ; work, 12 hours per day. In bob- 
bin.net making — men working machines, 18«. ; 
apprentices, youths of fifleen, or more, 10«. ; by 
power, 15 hours ; by hand, 8 to 12 hours, ac- 
cording to width. In mending— children, 4s. ; 
women, 8«. ; work, 9 to 14 hours, ad libitum. 
In winding, threading, &c. — children and young 
women, 5f . ; irregular work, according to the 
progress of machines. In embroidery— children 
seven years old and upwards, 1 to S#. ; work, 
10 to 12 hours ; women, if regularly at work, 
09. to 7«. 6d ; 12 to 14 hours. 

*< As an example of the effect of the wages of 
lace embroidery, S^n, it may be observed, it # 
often the case that a stocking weaver in a coun- 
try villaffe will earn only 7s, a week, and his 
wife and children 7s, to lis. more at the em- 
broidery frame." 
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Native Breeds of Cattle. — On reading the 
following report of the Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society on milch cows 
exhibited at the Brighton Fair, on the 16th ult.. 
our readers will perceive that attention and 
care given to our native stock will be rewarded. 

The Committee appointed to award premiums 
•m milch cows, lieiiers, bulls, and boll calves, 
have attended to the duty assigned them, and 
report as follows : 

The first premium, to Mr. John Leathe, of 
Woburn, for his cow, 5 years old, $25. 

The second premium, to Mr. Luther Cham, 
berlain, of Westborough, for his cow, 12 years 
Ad, 3 15. 

The third premium, to Mr. Jacob W. Watson, 
of Princeton, for his cow, 7 years old, |>10. 

Mr. Leathe produced to the Committee a well 
attested certificate that his cow had gjven, for 
the months of June and July last, not less, at 
any time, than twenty-four quarts of milk 
per day, and that fourteen pounds thirteen 
ounces and a half of excellent butter had been 
made from her milk in one week. She was 
sold for 8100. 

Mr. Chamberlain also stated, in writing, 
that his cow was remarkable for giving milk of 
very superior quality; that she gave from thc^ 
10th of June to the 20th, from nineteen to twen- 
ty <]narts of milk prr day, and from hrr milk 
during fh«* ten days were made seventeen 
pounds of butter and thirty pounds of cheese ; 
that the quantity of milk was reduced conside. 
rably from, the 10th to the 20tib of September, 



owing to the dry weather, and particiilwrly to 
the want of a regular supply of good water ; 
that for six months past the cow has actually 
produced him ninety .four dollars twenty-two 
cents, including eight dollars forty-two cents, 
for which sum the calf was sold, and iatted on 
little more than half the milk she gave. 

Mr. Watson also furnished a certificate, to 
which he made oath, that his cow gave lit>m 
the 10th to the 20th of June from twentv to 
twenty-one quarts of milk per day, from whieli 
was made seventeen pounds of butter fbr ten 
days ; from the 10th to the 20th of September 
she gave from sixteen to seventeen quarts of 
milk per day, and thirteen pounds of batter 
were made from the milk she gave during tbe 
ten days. The three cows were native breed, 
and had only grass feed during the time stated 
in the certificates. 

Heifers, — ^The first premiunk to Captain lelnu 
bod Nichols, for his heiferrwitb a calf by her 
side, $15, 

Second premium, to tbe ReVr Mr. Briggs, of 
Lexington, for his heifer, 17 tnonths old, $12. 

Third premium, to Capfnin Heet«Nr Coflin, of 
Newbury, for his heifer, 8 years old, with a calf 
by her side, $8. 

Captain Nichols was present, who, with hi»^ 
Ion, gave such an account of his heifer, ofnit- 
tive breed, tbat the Committee, on examtnrog^ 
her, had no hesitation in awardiog the first pre- 
mium. Captain Nichols' knowledge of milk 
stock is well known. 

A certificate was produced, signed by two re* 
spectable men in I^xington, that accorded so 
well with theappearanceof the animal present, 
ed, that the Committee awarded to tlie Kev.|Mr. 
Bri|rgs the second premium for his heifer of 
native breed. 

Captain H. Coffin furnished ample testimo. 
nials of his heifer being of the best native breed 
for the dairy, but the calf w ith her being young, 
no trial of quantity or quality of her milk had 
been made, although appearances were fiivor- 
able. 

Habvbst in £vROPB.-r-In almost every sec- 
tion of Europe the past season has been one of 
plentiful crops. Comparative peace and plen- 
ty are univeraally enjoyed. The quiet state of 
some of the European nations, and, indeed, 
we may say of all that quarter of the globe, 
may, in a. very considerable degree, be attribu- 
ted to the abundance of the crops : allaying the 
swelling and angry emotions whichr scarcity 
would excite into open violence. 

The vintage in France has been very abun* 
dant, causing a reduction in the price of wines 
of 25 per cent. 

Wheatland Agricultural Fair. — On the 
12th of October, the Agricultural Society of 
Wiieatland, Monroe county, held an annaal 
Fair, when an address was delivered by Mr. N. 
Goodsell. From Goodseirs Genesee Fanner, 
we learn that the choice breeds of cattle and 
sheep exhibited did honor to tbe Society and 
exhibitors, and that the wheat fully sustained 
the reputatiou of the town for that staple article. 

New Kind of Wheat. — Mr. Joseph Tracj, 
of Windsor, aud Editor of the Vermont Chro* 
nicle, sent, in September last, a bushel of wheat 
to the Editor of the New -England Farmer. It 
weighs sixty-three pounds to the bushel, and 
produces forty -two to forty-four of the firat qual* 
ity of flour, — ^ripens a few days eariier than 
other wheat, produces less straw, and is leaa 
liable to injury from the fly. It was at fint 
brought from Virginta. 

Old Wubbl and Lono Thread.— Anne Me* 
(iuillin, as stated some yean ago by Dr. Diek. 
sou in the Parthenon, Jspun on a wheel whidl 
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waa made before the marriage of her gprand-mo- 
ther, one hundred and five hanks to Uie pound, 
the thread of which waa ao fine that it waa in 
length two hundred and four^n milea six fur- 
longs and aeren^lee. 

HoT-BXD Femcbb. — ^In England it ia common 
to have fences of the stalks of bull-rushes and 
other similar plants to protect their hot-beds 
from cold chilling winds. A gardener of our 
acquaintance, residing on Long Island, makes 
them of the stalks of broom com. Posts about 6 
leet apart are put in the ground, and three lasts 
or strips of boards are nailed on, between which 
the stalks are perpendicularly placed. A fence 
from 5 to 7 feet high is thus thade around the 
bot-beds. 

Salt to dsstroy TRBB8.-^Among the moat 
useful substancea in promoting health in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms is salt. Like 
thousands of other substances, it destroys, when 
used in excess, those very things which it bene- 
fits when applied in moderate and suitable quan- 
titles. In excess it is destructive of vegetation, 
but mixed in due proportions with tlie soil it 
greii^ly promotes the growth and health of 



mends to concave the stump of a tree, which is 
difficult to kill, and pour on it very strong brine. 

POTATOKS MANVRBD WITH PiNB DoUOHB. — 

A farmer in New^ersey relates to us the fol- 
lowing experiment : Having a large number of 
young pine trees growing near his potatoe 
groundsy he gathered a sufficient quantity of 
the boughs to form & considerable covering to a 
row of potatoea which he was planting in drills. 
In the drill on one side of this be us^ lime for 
manure, and in the one on the other he put in 
mari. They were all covered with earth in the 
same manner, and reeeived the same culture. 
On digging them, those that were manured with 
the pine were twice as large as the others, and 
double in quantity. 

Planters in the Southern States estimate 
pine leaves, gathered early, as among the best 
of manures. 

Cotton Cbop. — ^Dates from Beaufort, S. C, 
of Oct^ober 17th, represent the Sea Island cotton 
crop ^qual only to half of that of last year. 

P&BMIUM BuTTBR. — ^At the Pawtuxet Agri- 
cultural Fair, held in October, ult. the premium 
butter was sold at auction, and broughtr— 1st 
premium 55 cents, 2d do. 40 cents, 8d do. 30 
cents per lb. 

PLANTINO FaviT TsBBs. — This is one ef the 
best months in the year for planting out fruit 
and forest trees. In removing them care should 
be taken to prevent the roots beiuff touched with 
the frost, as that is sure to kill them. Tender 
plants and shrubs about the yards and gardens 
should be covered with straw or rubbish to pre- 
vent them from being injured by early frosts. — 
[Goodsell's Genesee Farmer.] 

Bbans. — These should be gathered before 
they have been soaked by the long autumnal 
rains, which gpreatly decreases their value, either 
tor cooking or planting. — [lb.] 

Bbbts. — Beets should be taken from the 
ground before their crowns are injured by 
Mie frost, otherwise they will not keep well. 
They should l>e corded up in the cellar with their 
tops dut and a laypr of sand between each layer 
of beets~-earrots and parsnips should be kept 
n Uie same way. Although the latter will in- 



dure the severity of winter if left in the ground, 
yet their flavor is greatly improved by managing 
as above, besides Uiey are ready for use at that 
season when they could not well be procured 
from the garden. — [lb.] 

Goon Hovsb.Kbbpbrs. — If there be any 
thing among the temporals to make life pleasant, 
it is in the walls of a well ordered house, where 
all is adjusted to please — ^not by its finery or 
costliness, but by its fitness, its air of neatness 
and content, which invite all who enter to taste 
its comforts. The woman who does not make 
this a grand item in ail her routine of duties, 
has not yet learned the true dignity of her sta- 
tion — lias not yet acquired the alpha of that 
long alphabet which is set before her ; and she 
who despises this noble attainment despises her 
6eir^woridly good, and indirectly despises he^ 
family, her neighbors, and the word of God. 
** She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold," was spoken by the wisest man that ever 
lived, and will be told a memorial of all those 
who have been eminent for this noble charac- 
ter. — [ Gen, of Tem.] 

Poultry. — ^Fowls of every sort may be pro- 
fitably fed on boiled potatoes and meal mixed. 
Hens which do not lay in the winter should 
have access to slacked lime, pounded bones, 
oyster shells, or otl^er matter, which contains 
hme in some of its impounds, because some- 

«!-. *-. A — •* • Ai. /^ w thiiiir of the kind is necessary to form the shells 

phmu. A wnter m the Genesee Farmer recom. ^^ jg^j, ^^^ ^ composed of the phos- 



phate of hme. 



The following article will, we trust, be read 
with interest, by those who give their attention 
to the honey-making insect : 

A Parasite of the Honey Bee ( Apis mellifica.) 
— For a few years past, many of those people, 
in this vicinity, who have apiaries, have found 
that in the month of April, May, and June, an 
unusual mortality has prevailed among their 
bees. This circumstance has led to a thorough 
investip\t!on of the cause, by those who have 
felt a particular uiterest in the products of this 
valuable insect ; and the result nas proved that 
this mortality has been produced entirely by 
a parasite. 

More than two years since, one of my neigh- 
bors suggested to me his conjectures, that 
there was a parasite fly tliat was injurious to 
the honey bee ; since which time, we have 
fully ascertained the. fact. I have a box now 
before me, containing a great number of dead 
bees, in which may l^ found the parasites, in 
both the pupa and the perfect state. Usually 
the bees become sickly, and unable to fly, when 
the parasites are in the larva state ; but they 
sometimes live till the perfect insect emerges 
from the pupa. The larva is fixed at the inos- 
culations of the dorsal segments of the abdomen 
of the bee, and is hardly discoverable by the 
eye, unless the abdomen be dissected. The 
larva is white, nearly two lines in length, and 
very much resembles a small worm or maggot. 
The pupa is nearly the size of the larva* and or 
a reodish brown color. The perfect insect 
is a non-descript, and bears very little resem- 
blance to the [Stylops] or [Xenos] or any other 
insect, that has been found to be a parasite ot 
the bee or wasp. It is of the class Diptera 
of Lin., is little larger than the Hessian fly, but 
in cojor and form it is very unlike that insect. 

Kirby, many years since, discovered that the 
insect (Stylops') was a parasite in the black- 
bronze bee, (Andrena nigrofenea,) in England, 
and Professor Peck afterwards found that the 
{Xenos) was a parasite in wasps, in America ; 
but I am not aware tliat a parasite of the honey 
bee has ever been discovered till of late, and in 
Ihis vicinity. 

In conclusion, I would most sincerely ?re- 
quest those who have apiaries to examine! 
tneir hives during the spring and summer: 
months, and if this parasite is discovered, to 
investigate the history of the insect, and if 
possible, to find a remedy for the injury It may 
produce. Martin Fisld. 

Fayetteville, Vt. May 1», 1888. 



Memorandums about the Pea Crop. By W. 

Princk & Sons. [For the New- York 

Farmer.] 

May 22 and 23, 1833. Planted all the 
following kinds on good ground, without ma- 



nure, m rows: 



June 20. Observed blossoms on the Nimble 
Dick, and on the Early Single Frame. 

23. Blossoms on Bishop's Dwarf, (Cng- 
Ksh seod). 

July 8. Early Single Frame and Nimble 
Dick have pods fit to pick. These kinds 
much resemble each ot her. 

Early Cluster and Dwarf Prolific blos- 
soming. 

August 2. Housed Nimble Dick, and 
thrashed them out. 

7. Pulled up Botany Bay purple podded 
peas. 

8. Pulled up Bishop's Dwarf, and put 
them on the fences to dry fully; they having 
ripened unequally, it was unsafe to house thein 
without more airing. 

13. Thrashed out Bishop's Dwarf, Bo- 
tany Bay, Early Single Frame, and Lady's 
Finger. 

16. Thrashed out Sugar Peas, Matchless 
Marrow, and Bergen Peas. 

19. Pulled, up Blue Imperial, and New 
Grotto Marrow, and put them on the fences — 
not fit to thrash. 

Pulled up Spanish Dwarf, Dwarf Prolific 
and Early Cluster. , 

It appears that the Nimble Dick and Early 
Single Frame are the earliest of the above, 
and they resemble each other very much, but 
are supposed different varieties. They are 
fit for the table from twelve to fourteen days 
sooner than Bishop's Dwarf, or any of the 
kinds I have planted, and yielded more than 
Bishop's in proportion as 16 to 13. The 
Nimble Dick had pods fit fi>r the table in 46 
days from the day of planting. I believe 
that by picking out the earliest pods, they 
might have realized the story of forty-day 
peas. 

Of Knight's Marrow wc sowed two parcels, 
on the same day, the one from France and the 
other from England, and although there was 
in appearance no perceptible dmerence, yet 
the crop from the French seed was ten days 
sooner than that from the English seed. 

You will perceive by the above statement 
that Bishop's Dwarf and the Dwarf Spanish 
vary materially as to the periods of maturity, 
&c. In fact, when Bishop's Dwarf was fit 
fl)rthc table, the Spanish Dwarf had but jiist 
commenced cxpandin^^ its blossoms. The 
reason that many have considered them as 
equally early is this : a great quantity of the 
peas sold last spring for l^e former were of the 
fatter variety, and a number of instances in 
proof of this fact have fiillen under our own 
observation. Wm. Prince & Sons. 

Linnaean Botanic Garden, Flushing, 
Sept. '30, 1833. 

. Average Velocity of Winds, — From the ave- 
rage rate of sailing of ships during long voy- 
ages throughvarious seas, as in the China trade, 
and from other data, it is estimated that the 
average velocity of the wind, near the surface 
of the ocean, is equal to eighteen miles an hour 
throughout the year. 

Showers of frogs, fishes, &a. arise from wa- 
ter-spouts, or spiral eddie^f, [whirUt] by which 
small portions of the waves of the sea and 
ponds of water, (in a state of division,) with 
their contents, are forced to an elevation ; and 
thus being transported to a distance, and there 
falling, produce these strange precipitations. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
We preaem below the fire t of a series of letters, 
which we hope from time to time to publish, from the 
pen of t well educated and iutelligent American who, 
desirous of seeing for himself those parte of his own 
country, especially the northwestern territory and 
the great valley of the Mississippi, which, except 
from Mr. Flint's Geography, he, in common with the 
great mass of dwellers upon the seaboard, only knows 
from the description of foreign and too often preju. 
diced travellers, is about to mske an extensive | 
tour. He will note for the information and in- 1 
stmction of others, the impressions produced upon, 
his own mind by his visit to these noble regionii| 
of our country; and we shall, we trust, impart an| 
additional attraction to our columns, by rendering! 
them the medium through which these letters will 

appear. 

jEToston, Pa. Oct. 17. 
Mr DSAit J. 
My ride bos not a« yet fumiched an iocident worthy of 
bttini; entered into the journal of the most unambitioua tour- 
iit. Yot still I take the tiret opportunity of fulfilling the pro- 
sftise givoB, when atari iag on Uw wide excursion I ni«¥ditatc , 
of writing to ny friends from the dilferent staj^ea of 
roota, and describing its features %viih iiunicicnt minuteness 
for thoae who take an interest in my lotters, to accompany 
their writer inhiii wanderings. With which of my fricnd.s,] 
with whom breathing, my doareift, can I better com-: 
Bienee my little narrative tlian witli oiie who will only! 
regard its details with the ey<» of atfuciion — unmindful alikw ! 

ef their want of intrinsic interest, and the nnatlrao'irc form I 

I 

ia which they may bo omr^yed, so tliat thoy be but a faith- i 
fid record of my wayfaring. 

Our route hither from New Brunswick (or Rougtmonty 
fts SMiae one proposes calling il from the colour of the soil,) 
was as untnriting as a rainy disagreeable day, b.\d roads, 
mad a eountry neither fertile nor piclurcM|ue, could make it. 
OooAsioaally, inde<xl, a glimpcc of the Raritan gave ani- 
aMttion to tJie scene, as, sparkling restlessly between its cold 
brown banks, il rushes like an il!-m,iTched bride from their 
dreary embrace to sully its pwo waier» in the marsh through ! 
which it passes to the sea. These, however, lasted but for 
a short time, and for the remainder of the ride but few na- 
tairml objects presented themselves to induce one to dispute 
that qua'mt Indian tradi.ion which avers, tliai. when the Ma- , 
aiiOa had finished making the rest of this mighty continent,: 
he slapped from his fingers the mud and gravel which now | 
form this part of New-Jersey. 

We reached a straggling village, called Jacksonville, 
about nightfall, at a low roofed unpretenJing-looking stone 
tarsra, and finding that no one made his appearance 
at the call ef * House,* proceeded ourselves at once, like 
staunch travelleni and true, to unharness and blanket our 
wet and weary horiies. The generous animals seemed 

I 

really to appreciate our consideration hi attending to their 
comfort before consulting our own; and I am convinced, 
that the cordial whinninj; of tlie one I had ridden when 
leaving him at last to his supper, wliilo I went to seek my ' 
•WB, has established an inviolable friendship between us for 
the rest of the journey. We had a capital supper — of which ' 
buck-wheat cakes, not quite so large as a New- York grass- 

- I 

plet, fimned no mean ingrc<lient — and slept m sheets of 
saow. To this auspicious characteristic, their properties, \ 
ia ether respects, bore a resemblance, as I aficrwards disco- 
fsred, which might readily be dispensed with. I awoke at ' 
dawn, with rheumatic paimt in every part of my bonoM, and 
P>«nd, what had escaped me the night befi^re, that every . 
particle of the covering of my bed was as wet as if I had 
Hke a politician, who changes without pausing on the fence, ■ 
beosi transferred ai once from the wash tub to my btxl, with-! 
•at undergoing the dilatory process of drying. I was glad 
l» get at once into Uic saildle, and it tsok a warm trot ciC a i 
desea loUca to relax my arhin;; muscles and make mc an:i- \ 
cipate my breakfast with any thinj l^^c satisfariion; • 

The morning, though cloudy, broke beautifully. The' 
oraiiry, as we approached the herdefs of Pennsylvania, in-- 



creased m interest. Richly wooded hilU, with here and 
there a fertile slo}>e evincing a high state of cukivation, 
shone out beneath the fitful sky. The streams from the up- 
lands were mire frequent, and their ctirronts flowed with 
iioightened animation. Tbe farm-liouses t(x> became morv 
substaulial in appearance ; and their gray-stone fronts, stand- 
ing sometimes in a clump of sycamores aloof from the road, 
betokened the quiet comfort of their inhabitants. The road* 
indeed became worse than indiflVrcnt->-but that, though a 
sudden rain soon set m, did not prevent our enjoying the 
clouded bat still beautiful landseape. 

Wo crossed the bridge over the Delaware to Easton al 
about two o'clock, and drivhig to the (kmoiis hostebrio of 
Mr. White, the Cnittcndcn of these parts, were soon sati'^y 
housed in his hospitable establishment. Having breakfasted 
%t 11, we ordered dinner a* five, and strolled out to see the 
lions of the place. Thf roar of a v. aterfall was the fif»*. 
tiling wtiich attracted my notice, and Mowing the sound I 
4oon foimd myself near the fammis dam over the Lehigh, 
nrhero, at its junction wi:h the Delaware, back wa'er is 
'•rested for ilie sake of supplying the I.fhigh cansJ. The 
pond, thus formed, whirli with its abrupt banks, and frowning 
limestone clitf:* wooded to the top, might a'most pass fur a 
small natural lake, w filled with small craft, — the liibbcrly- 
lookin;; canat-hoat and sharp clean-built but still burthen- 
some a-'k lying m jurcd by the shore, with numerous light 
Mkitfs drawn up near them. I easily procured one of the 
latter, and shooting under the cliainbridge which bpans the 
Lchi,;h, the win.i and current carriod mo. in a mom'ent past 
stone wharves heaped with antliraciie to tlio brink of the 
dam. The sudden slo[ie of the water hero had an awkward 
look about it which reminded me vividly of a peep T once 
took from a row-boat mto " the Pol" at Hell-jiate, when its 
screwing eddies carried the eye with a strangtt fascination 
deep into the boiling cauldr<m. Bending heartily to ray oars, 
I was glad to leave the glassy brim that sloped so smoothly 
to destruction. 

The operations of an ark working up against the rapid 
current of the Delaware next caught my attention. She had 
Pnir men to manage her — the roughest, hardiest looking set 
^f fellows I ever saw, broad shouldered and brawny, with 
complexions \\ks copper, and having no rovcring to their 
hrads, but coarse euriy hair, matted so thick that it looked 
as if the stroke of a sabre might almost be turned by it. 
The stren^h and agility of those fellows is very striking 
as they stride alon;; the gunwale with their long polos, and 
twist themselves tnto all sorts of positions while urging 
their unwiljing craft against the fbamine current. After 
tlisy had gained and luuised the lock, and floated into the 
basin where ray boat was lying, I could ,nol help rowing 
near theirs to examine their iron frames more narrowly, i 
was just making up ray mind that s»ich a ,collec'ion of bold 
reckless impudent faces as were borne by these worthies, 
r ha*! never seen, in my life before, when my stirrabes in 
physiognomy were fully confirmed by a volley of bittingRgsic, 
which one of them let fly at mc. It being {leriecily in cha- 
racter I was of course much amused.lat it, and, by gently 
lying on my oant and looking ai him, incensed my amiable 
aoquain'ancA to a degree tliat was irresistibly ludicrous. 
1 wailed till he was exhausted, and when he wound up by 
' damning my spectacles,' I reflecte<l with Dr. Franklin, that 
it was not the first time they ha»I saved my eyes ; and 
mentally con.signin|;'*the fellow to tho tender mercies of 
Hamilton and Trollope, pulled for the berth of my little shal- 
lop, and soon after regained my quarters. 

I think you would be much pleased with Easton. The 
situation of the rillage itself is eminently happy — almost 
picturesque— and the coimtry around it dclightfal. Imagine 
a lap of land, not quite a mile square, embosomed among 
green hills bounded by two fine rivers and a pretty mill 
streams— the slrai<;ht rectan<;ular streets now terminating 
with a bold bluff, descending so immediately to their very 
pavements tha^ its rocky sides, skirted with copsewood, seem 
to overhang the place, and aqain either washed by one of 
tho streams that determine tlie site of tbe town, or facing 
some narrow ravine which leads tin* eye off tlirough a wild 
vista to the open coimtry. Afld tho remarkably flourishing 
and well-built appearance cf the village it^jelf, with its two 
bridges, and the extensive works of the Morris and the Le- 
high canals adjacent, and you han'c a!niost as favourable a 
combination of rural objects and city iinp.roroments as could 
well be effect r?l on one spot. The chiitf b lildings are tbe 
County Coiirt-|-]ouso, situared in a fine qua'Q in the centre 
of the place, and the La Fayette Collegn, which, from a 
cemmanding position over ibo Bushhill, faces one of the 
principal streets. Tho latter is a wfatitnl I'lbor institution, 
(a tenn I need hardly explain to you) recently incorporated, 
and likely to flourish under the on'Ti^i'tic superintondance of 
th(* Ri'v, Mr. Junkin, its able principal. Raston, as you arc 
probably aware, is ceh-brated for the rich mineralogical spe- 
cimens f-Mtnd in its vicinity. The saUibrity of tho place, as 
I am informed by an cmin-^nt phy.«ician, Is remarkable; and 
one ean readily believe in its exemi»rion from most of the 
fevers of tiie country, from (he fact of there being no woo.(- 
cork ground witltin five miles of the Court^Houee. The site 
wa^; chosen and iho town plot laid out by Pcnn, a town- 
monger, who, if he did rut his plans wi^h a scissors from pa- 
per, a« a rrcen* fjrcign tiavellcr hai hinted was tho case 
witii regard to Philadelphia, ha-! certainly a happy knack in 
adaji^ing the moir] to the locality. The descendants of the 
great co^'nix^r arc s'ill said to own property in Easum, 



while the peseefut members^of bis bro:herh<iod in eur day 
bless his memory when turning up the jas;icr arrow-heed 
within the precincts of the village, and thank Heaven fwihc 
teacher whose gentle counseb withdrew firever from this 
lovely valley the rod archers that shot them. 

Eagerly as I am now treading on the steps of that fated 
race to their fleeting home in the far w'est, wlOi what emo* 
tions of pleasure shall t not count erery returning mile that 
willjbring me near you. H. 

ScjLBCT JouftNAL or FoactGW PsaioiuoAL LrrftEA. 
TURK, No. IV. Boston : Chas. Bowcn' — This fionu 
ber has capital selections ; but we havr odly time, in 
awarding^ this general praiae to ir, to lefer to one oC 
them— a reTieW from the British Monibly, of A i«. 
port by the Inatitaiion of France in ftttor of animal 
magnetism. Thia is the first we have beard of each 
a report, and our surprise is great indeed. We adapt 
concerning it and the whole subject, tlie remarks of 
the American Editors uf the Select Juurnal :. 

The lollowing, though not very well written arti- 
cle, contains, we believe, a fair account of the report 
lately made to the French Academy of Sciences by 
a commiiteee of that body on the subject of Animal 
Magnetism. This report seems to us one of the 
most eitraordinary phenomena of ffae age. Abo«t 
sixty years ago the pretended art of Animal Magne. 
tism had its origin in the tricks ofachailatan Meemer. 
In 1784, at Paris, the subject was thorouglily examio- 
ed by eommissioners, appointed bycheltingofFnuieeb 
of whom our countryman Dr. Franklin u'us one ; «n^ 
the. fraud wa? conaidered as detected. The suppos- 
ed art, however, notwithstanding the basenc^a of 
its origin, and notwiihsfanding thia discomfiture, 
still retained eredit with many, and fnund dtacipUs 
and defenders, particularly in Uermany. For a brief 
account of its history and character, we would 
refer our readers to the ** Eocyclopiedia Amer. 
icona." I: has now, it seems, revived in full glory ; 
and wo have a committee of a very celebrated scien- 
tific body testifying to effects uoqueationably rMtwoL^ 
lotu in their eharacter. Physical power, are repre- 
sented as enabling men to see without f he use of their 
eyes, and as conferring tfie gifts of siiperaatural di. 
vination end pruphecy. 

Whatever one may believe of Animal Magnetism, 
the report of the Coniinitteeof the Academy of ^ci. 
encSB cannot be read vrith^oc amasement. It is a 
document which will mark the age and country 
in which it was product d. Its existence is a fsct 
htrd to be accounted for : and in proportion as it may 
be b.'^tter explained, will throw new light upon the 
occasions, laws, and character of hitman belief, or 
rather of human credulity. In accounting for the 
statements which are made, we may suppose that 
certain physical effects were, in some iqstknces, piu- 
duced by operating upon the imagination and feelings 
of those who submitted to be ** magnetized.** Colin- 
sion, fraud, deception, in various furms, afford anoth- 
er obvious solution. He who has Hiinessed the 
tricks of a juggler may easily believe that some of 
the most extraordinary results d- scrilicd might have 
been brought about without tbe agency of any urn- 
known power. Whoever may relate them, not us a 
mere witness, but as giving assurancea that they 
were effected by tbe supposed cause, ahgiild consider 
that the first point which every philosopher will de- 
mand to have established is his o^u veracity ; and 
that thia must be established upon plenary and nr. 
questionable evidence. We may further remark 
that in wimessing an exciting phrnomena, espe. 
cially in company with others, there are tow 
whose observation and memory are not affected by 
their feelings and imagination. It is somewhat 
rnrc to find a cool observer and c«>rrect narrator, 
who, when others about him are full of wondert will 
submit to the self-denial of so telling his story as lo 
reduce a marvel to an ordinary event. Yet this often 
may be done by the mention of one or two circan- 
stances which it is easy to keep out of sight. 

It seems worth consideration whether the dehisioa 
of which the following article gives an account, is n*H 
in a great measure to be referred to the character of 
the times, and to the emire unsettling of the ^lief 
of many upon the most important subjects. Throngb- 
out a large portion of the European world, nothing in 
the higher departments of thought can be considered 
as established and generally recogntxed as true. One 
metsphypical systrin with its pretended revelations 
has swept along after another. Out of the sphere of 
the mathematical and physical scienves, men's minds 
have not been disciplined to habits of clear reasoning 
and correct judgment. B it credulity is ths natural 
attendant of unfotinded skepticism and nacertain 
opinions. The believer in an intelligent Divinity can 
hardly deny any powers, however new or strange^ 
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which ni9y be claimed for Nature. Animal magne. 
tiam haa in fact been connected with the pantheittic 
tyatem, which repreaenta all beinga and all powers 
aa portiona and attributca ot ita unconacioua God, 
and in their totality aa conatitiuing that God. The 
magnetized aoul diaengaged from the body la brought, 
it ia aaid, inta a nearer connexion with the univeraal 
Being of which it ia a part, and thua diacems the 
aecreta of nature and of fate. He who haa receiv. 
ed the theory, ia prepared for receiving the appliea. 
tioB of it. 



The following ia the mode in which the proceaa of 
magnetising ia carried on : 

The magnetiser haa two waya of operating ; that 
by hia handa in contact with the patient, called ffutni- 
jljmUitmnf and that in which he uaea certain media of 
intercommunication with the patient. In the vroceaa 
by manipulation, the author aaya, that the naual prac* 
tiee ia to mo^t the hand, the palm and fingers being 
on some part of the patient, in one direction down, 
warda, from the head to the feet. Then the opera- 
tor ia to return, throwing the bands round in a aemi. 
circle, turning the palma outwards, in order that the 
affect of the direct or downward stroke of the band 
may not be disturbed. It would appear, from t^e 
oantions of all experienced magoetizera, that it is 
contrary to all the laws of this great remedy to at« 
lompt to direct the hand in a course contrary to that 
which waa firat selected ; so that bringing the handa 
up direct from the feet to the head, after they had 
been brought down from the head to the feet, would 
neutralize all the efficacy of the first friction. Mr. 
ColquhoUn goes on to say : — 

If we attempt to operate with (he back of the hand, 
no effect whatever will probably be produced upon 
the patient. If, in the course of this process, the 
hands or fingers of the operator are made aciually to 
touch the body of the patient, .it is called manipula^ 
tioH with contact. If, on the contrary, the operation 
is conducted at some distance, it is called manipula- 
tion in di9tan$. 

The manipulation vyilh contact is of two kinds. It 
is accompanied either with considerable pressure, or 
with light touching; manipulation with strong, or 
with light contact. The manipulation with strong 
ecntaet is certainly the most ancient, and the most 
nniversally prevalent mode of operating, and traces 
of it are to hie found in almost allagea and countries. 
In manipulating with light contact, the hand, indeed, 
is conducted very lightly along the body of the pa. 
ti«nt; but the inagnettzer muat perform this opera- 
tion with the utmost energy, and always have the 
dtfsire of applying stnmg pressure to the body of the 
pAtient. 

The manipulation ia diotano, is applied at a dis- 
taance oi from generally two to six inches from the 
pflitieni's body. In the case of very susceptible per. 
zona, it is performed at a still greater distance. The 
efiects of this mode of manipulating are less intense 
than those produced by actual contact, and, besides, 
it requires a greater energy of volition on the part of 
(he magnetizer. It is, however, frequently employ 
ed in magnetizing very irritable patients, who cannot 
endure any atronger method. 

It would be tedious to enumerate and describe all 
the various i-inda of manipulation detailed in elemen. 
tary workaon thia snbjecu They may all of them,how. 
ever, be combined, according to the skill and judg- 
^ ment of the magnetizer, who will vary his modea ac 
eordiog to the effects produced, and the degree of 
aenstbility evinced by the patient. 

We now extract some of the cases, in which the 

Committee of the Academy — among whom Majendie 

mnd other well known names figure — witnessed the 

the effects of magnetism: 

One of the most singular and overwhelming of the 
cases which came under the head of the more recent 
and important ones, is thatof Jules Croquet, the well 
known anatomist in Paris, who had, of his own ac 
cord, sent in an account of this case to the surgical 
section of tbe Academy. He was no magnoiizer, 
bot« very likely, laughed and ridiculed the art with 
as much asperity ae the most determined of its one. 
mies. This gentleman, it appears, was called, on 
the 8th of April, 1829, to see a Mrs. P., then residing 
at I51y Rue St. Denis, Pnris. He found that she 
had cancer of the breast, and that nothing but extir- 
pation of the disease could effects cure. The lady, 
at this time, had been attended by the physician 
whom she had lons^ employed, and who waa in the 
habit of magnetizing her into a .««leep, or ntther acre- 
nambulc, (for there is a groat difference between 
them,) to produce an oblivion of her sufferings. The 
physician, M . Chapelnin, was sensible that no other 
hope of saving his patient from a miserable fate re. 



proposed to the surgeon that he should perform the op- 
oration whilstshe was inastute of magnetic sleep. The 
surgeon agreed to it, and the operation waa perform, 
ed accordingly. The patient knew nothing whatever 
of the proceeding, but was kept asleep for two days, 
and upon being awoke, and informed of what had 
taken place, she experienced says M. Cloquet, a 
very lively emotion. 

The power which, it waa represented, some som. 
nambulists possessed ot seeing perfectly through 
their closed eyelids, formed the subject of some ve. 
ry close and attentive examinations. The result 
was, that the commissioners were satisfied, for they 
looked on, that in one caae a patient, in this state, was 
able to read a book by seeing it through his eyelids ! 
But this was not all; for although his somnambul. 
ism continued, yet the patient became very much fa. 
tiffued, and was invited to plsy a game at icarte, ofj 
which he mas very fond. He showed amazing dez. 
terity all the while, and always beat his opponent. — 
It is to be remembered, that during all this time, the 
patient was in a state of somnambulism, and, of coure, 
was unconscious of what he was doing. 

Next is a case of paralysis cured according to his 
own prescriptions : 

Paul Villagrand, a student at law, who was para, 
lyoed as to half his body by a stroke of apoplexy in 
the country, was admitted into La Charite, at Paris, 
after having been treated in all manner of ways at 
home for sixteen months. Now, the committee ac 
tually went to the bed where this patient lay, in the 
hospital, and saw the physical marks, as they were 
strongly indicated, of his disease. 

They found that the lower left limb was much 
thinner than the right, that the right hand was closed 
much more firmly than the left, that the tongue when 
drawn out of the mouth was carried towards the right 
commissure, and thai the right cheek was more con. 
vex than the left. Paul was then magnetized, and 
the result is thus stated in the report : — 

** He recapitulated what related to his treatment, 
and prescribed that, on the same day, a sinapism 
should be applied to each of his legs for an hour and 
a half; that next day he should take a bath at Bareges ; 
and that, upon coming out of the bath, sinapisms 
should be again applied during twelve hours without 
interruption, sometimes to one place, and sometimes 
to another ; that, upon the following day, after hav. 
ing taken a second bath of Bareges, blood should be 
drawn from his right arm to the extent of a palette 
and a half. Finally, he added, that by following this 
treatment, he would be enabled on the 28th, t. e. 
three days afterwards, to walk without crutches on 
leaving the aitting, at which, he said, it would still be 
necessary to magnetize him. The treatment which he 
had prescribed w as followed : and upon the daynamed 
the i28th of September, the committee repaired to the 
Hopital de la Charity. Paul came, aupported on his 
crutches, into the consulting.room, where ho was 
magnetized as usual, and placed in a state of som. 
nambuUsro. In this state, ha astured us, that he 
should return to bed without the use o( his crutches; 
without support. Upon awaking, he aaked for his 
crutches,— we told him that he had no longer any 
need of them. In fact, he rose, supported himself 
on the paralysed leg, passed through the crowd who 
followed bim, descended the step of the chamhre 
d'expSrieneeSf Crossed the second court de la Charity, 
ascended two steps, and When he arrived at the hot. 
torn of the stair he sat down. After resting two 
minutes, he ascended with the assistance of an arm 
and the balustrade, the twenty.four steps of stairs ofl 
which led. to the room where he slept, went to bed; 
without support, sat down again for a nWinent, and' 
then took another walk in the room, to the gre.it as. 
tonishment of all the other patients, who, until then, | 
had seen him constantly confined to bed. From 
this day Paul never resumed his crutches.** 



Last, and most incredible of all, a case where mag.| 
octism had imparted to its object, both the gifts of 
seeing into the human frame, of specifying exactly' 
the seat and nature of the malady under which ano.. 
iher person was laboring, and that of being able to' 
prescribe — ^without any previous knowledge of mcdi. 
cine — the appropriate remedies by their appropriate 
technical names, and in the just proportions : and all 
this is believed by men of high intellectual endow. 

ments : 

The reporter was called in to assist at a con<«iiliii. 
lion, and he did no* neglect to take advantage of this 
new opportunity of adding to what the committee 
had already seen. He found the patient to be a young 
married woman, Madame La C , having the 



nwinad than that held out by M. Cloquct, and he whole right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a 



great congeries of glands, close upon each other. 
One of them was opened, and emitted a yellowish 
purulent matter. 

Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac magneti- 
zed in presence of the reporter, placed hersolf in con- 
nexion with this patient, and affirmed that the sto* 
maeh had been attacked by a substance like poieoB ; 
that there wasa slight inflammatitfu of the tnfeetinee; 
that, in the upper part of the neck, on the right side, 
there was a scrofulous complaint, which ought to 
have been more considerable *han it was at present ; 
that, by following a soothing treatment, which ike 
prescribed, the disease would be mitigated in tbe 
course of fifteen days or three weeks. This treat. 
ment consisted of some grains of magnesia, eight 
leeches applied to the pit of the stomach, water, 
gruel, a saline cathartic every week, two clysters 
each day, one of a decoction of Peruvian bark (kina,) 
and, immediately after, another, of the roots of the 
marsh.mallow, friction of the limbo with ether, a 
bath every week ; food made of milk {lailage,) light 
meats, and abstinence from wine. This treatment 
was followed for some time, and there was a pereep* 
ble amelioration of the symptoms. But the irapa. 
tience of the patient, who did not thinK her recovery 
proceeding with sufficient rapidity, determined the 
family to call another consultation of physicians, 
who decided that she should again be placed under 
mercurial treatment. From this period the reporter 
ceased to attend the patient ; and he learnt that the 
administration of the mercury had produced very se- 
nous affections of the stomach, which terminated 
her existence after two months of aeute sdlering. 
A proeie^verbal upon opening the body, signed by M. 
M. Fouquier, Marjolin, Cruveillier, and Foissac, 
verified the existence of a scrofulous or tubercular 
obstruction of the glands of the neck, two smaU 
cavities full of pus, proceeding from the tubercleaat 
the top of each of the lungs ; the mucuous membrane 
of the great cul.de.sac of ihe stomach was almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Libxahy or STANOAnn LrrBmafvaB— tub Wonaa 
or BvRKC, 3 eols. 8 eo. New York, Geo. DeAaaoxNB. 
Ii is only a little time ago since we spoke of this aplen* 
did enterprize, of which we have now the first frutta 
from the preaa of Mr. Dearbome. The works of 
Burke, however politicians may cavil about some of 
his principles, are well entitled to lead in any aeries 
of publications, intended for the future as well aa the 
present, for standard use and reference. They are 
here presented in a form which combines economy 
order and beauty. The arrangement of the contents ia 
chronological. The double columns admit of compres- 
ing into three, nuUerials which usually occupy seven 
or eight, volumes ; while the clearness of the type 
and paper obviates in a great degree the usual ob- 
jections against small print. We liave had occasion 
in several of the above notices, to praise the beauty 
of Boston publications. We are well pleased to be 
able to say of this, that it authorizes the expectation 
that our New York publishers will ndt long remain 
behind |hei r Eastern competitors. 

Sehhons on Vaeious StJSJBCTs ; by Henry Co/maif, 
of Salem, Mass.; Ivol.Svo: Booton^ lMy% Waii ^ 
Co.— *This volume comes recommended externally 
by peautifnl paper and typography. Its coniente— 
bating certain theological opinions about which read. 
era will differ — are worthy, by their style, their ear. 
nearness and their tendency, of all the luxury bestow. 
ed on them. Mr. Colman was for several years the 
pastor of a Cojigregational Church in Salem. Ill- 
health cempelled him to renounce a career which 
seems to have been one of choice and leeliag ; aadt 
there is no part of the volume before us better adapt, 
ed to conciliate the esteem of readers than his vale, 
dictory discouiseon taking leave of his congregation, 
and a subsequent address on the induction of his sue. 
cessor. 

The Tbstambxt, stereotype edition : Boeton^ Lit.. 
LT, Wait & Co. — Another sugiptuous specimen of 
the work of Boston publishers. The New Testa- 
ment, in one volume, on beautiful paper, with a large, 
clear, open typo, tind the binding in keeping with all 
the r^st. 

Silvio Felmcj.— Who that has read the me. 
moirs — the affecting and improving memoirs of this 
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victim of Austrian tyranny — can forget the companion 
of PeIlico*s hnrsh imprisonment at Spielberg — Ma. 
Toncclli? Loaded with fetters — plunged in a sub. 
terranean dungeon — and counting long and weary 
years almost shut out from the light of Heaven, from 
the face of nature, and the sweet intercourse ol 
his fellow creature'i% — fortitude, the mind conscious 
of right, and hope, immortal hope, which sustained 
his spirits, and almost his cheerfulness, were una. 
vailing to ward off the physical effects of such 
tyranny ; and the body yielded, while the soul re. 
mained unshaken. Confinement, low diet, and- the 
unwholesome vapors of a dungeon, induced a disor. 
der in the kn^e, which increasing rapidly in malignity, 
left no alternative at last but the amputation of the 
limb. This was effected — how and by what hands 
we will not now stop to say — but our readers will 
not forget the beautiful incident, extracted in our 
notice of the book, of this suffering individual's pre. 
gCnting to the operator who had just hacked off his 
leg, a flower — ^a rose that stood hard by — as the only 
token that Austrian policy had loft him, of gratitude. 

Well, Maroneelli—-perseettted, imprisoned, maim- 
ed and exiled, because he felt and wrote like an 
Italian worthy of his glorious native land — Maron. 
celli is now among us ; and here will liot fail, we 
may say without hesitation, to find friends, fonune, 
country. The amusement and ornament of happier 
hours is now turned into a resource against adversity ; 
and attached as Director of the Choruses to the 
Italian Opera Company, Signor Maroneellft cultiva- 
ted taste for and knowledge of music is to be made 
available to his support. This in itself is something ; 
but a scholar and a poet, he will also give instruction 
in the language and literature of Italy ; and those 
loved aecents which he 's no mere permitted to 
breathe on his native toil, he -will seek to impart 
here in this free landt to those who will not relish 
the instnietion less, that it com^s from the mouth of 
one wha put life and all at hatard for Italy. 

Although we have not authority from M.Maroncelli 
to say what we have done, and no knowledge of the 
details, if- they be yet matured, of his future plans, 
we could not refrain from stating thus much con. 
•eminj him aud his general purpose. 

The Oriental Annual : London. — This new can. 
dtdate for favor among the annuals wss sent to us 
by Peabody dc- Co., who were the first, as we are 
informed by them, to import it. It is Indian in all 
its attributes ; the engravings, 24 in number, are all 
from scenes in India ; the d«?suriptive portion is by 
the Rev. Hobart Caunter ; and in all respects of me. 
chanicjEil execution it may compare advantageously 
with any other annual. 

Vu^LAOB BE1J.C8, 2 vols. — We have not in a long 
time met with a novel 9o much to our fancy. It is 
written without pretension, with great knowledge of 
the world, of humon nature, and the ordinary mo. 
tives of action among men and women of real life, 
and in a free, spirited, and sketchy style, that 4;ives 
effect to the good sense, good feeling, and good Lims 
of the writer. Our readers cannot ge wrong in get. 
ting these voldmes. . 

We have made one or two extracts, which wlil be 
found at page 702. 
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Taifg Magazine for September, has a article on 
Hamilton's Afen and Manners in America, in which 
the cause of America is warmly espoused. The fol 
lowing illustration is good : 

" Imogine a battered old beau quizzing a ruddy 
growing boy for his brown hoUand pin before, the 
three rows of brass sugar.loal buttons on his jacket, 
the redness of his hands, the carelessness of his 
carriage, his fondness for tarts, his contempt of the 
higher luxuries of turtle and venison ; and yon have 
the sum and substance of all Knglish criticisms on 
America.*' 



It is mentioned in a Philadelphia paper, that Com 
David Porter is shortly expected home on a visit to 
his family. 

The ship Ysidra, reported to have been lost on the 
coast of Spain, is insured at various offices in Wall 
street to the amount of $80,000, viz. on the cargo of 
Cocoa 130,000 ; on gold and bullion $30,000, and on 
the ship and freight $20,000. The amount on the 
ship is less than her value, and that on her cargo, 
though covering cost, is not half equal to what the 
value would have been, had the cocoa been landed. 

The Captain of the brig Montilla, arrived just now 
from Malaga, states that when out about one hundred 
miles South West of Cadiz, the Ysidra started a butt 
and leaked so badly that tlie crow took to the boats 
and left her. The probability is therefore that the 
loss will be total. 

Appointments by the Pmbsiden r. — Peter V. Dan- 
iel, of Richmond, Virginia, to be Attorney General 
of the United States, in the place of Roger B. Taney, 
resigned. 

The Charleston Patriot of the 17th inst. says, we 
understand that the Bank of South Carolina of this 
place have declined receiving the United States De. 
posites. — [Gazette.] 

Nawth — It tfyill be aeen by reference to our marine 
head that the U. S. sloop of war Warren, Capt. Coop- 
er, from Rio Janeiro, was spoken on Tuesday last 
going into the Delaware. — [Gazette.] « 

The passengers who left Philadelphia at 10 o'clock 
yesterday morning, arrived at 5 in the afternoon. — 
They were on the road between Bordentown and 
Amt>oy only one hour and fifty five minutes. The 
locomotives exceed all former inventions for rapid 
and safe travelling ; and, when this line is completed 
to Camden, the intercourse between the two great 
cities of the United States, will afford facilities to 
men of business and pleasure^ unequalled in any part 
of the world. — [Ga^tte.] 

There was a slight fall of Snow at Troy on Sun. 
day last. 

The Helvetia one of the Hudson Whale Compa. 
ny's ship sailed from that place on Monday, for tne 
Pacific Ocean, on a three years voyage. She is 
commanded by Capt, Cottle. — [Gazette.] 

Steamboat DitaWer.— We leam from the New 
Orleans Advertiser thst the steamboat Columbia, 
Captain Laurent, sunk about twenty miles above 
New Orleans, on the morning of the eleventh insi^ 
with a full cargo of more than nine hundred bales of 
cotton. One engineer and two negroes are supposed 
to have gone down with her. 

Steamboat Accident. — On Saturday aflemoon, the 
Champlain, Capt. Gorham, on her passage from Al. 
bany, when between Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, 
broke her larboard water wheel shaft, and before the 
engine could be atoppsd, the shackle bar £;ave way 
in two places, breaking the wood work of the boat 
considerably, and it is supposed also cracking the 
cylinder. The loud crash, brought all the passen. 
gers on deck, who at first took it to be an explosion 
of the boilers. She worked down to the City with 
her starboard engine, and arrived about eight ol'clock, 
the accident detaining her only two hours. It will 
take a considerable time to repair her, and it is not 
probable from the lateness of the season that she 
will run again before spring.— [Standard.] 

On Tuesday next the law of the Legislature re. 
quiring a new mode relative to Copartnerships will 
take effect. After that period, according to an act 
passed by our Legislature, all former partnerships, 
who carry on business under the ancient names of 
persons no lunger living or interested, will be re. 
quired to take the names of the panners actually 
doing business, and no other. The law, as a whole, 
is a good one, although, like most new acts, will bear 
rather hard. Many old firms, which have been fa. 
milsr to the public, ei^oy a high credit, and which 
have been long identified with the character and 
credit of the city, we regret will have to be dropped. 

Steamboat disastera in Canada^^ihirmg the late 
gale the steamboat St. George broke one of her shafts, 
and was towed into port by the (treat Britain. The 
steamboat John Bay, which plied between York and 
the liead of the Lake, was driven ashore near the 
Credit, and it is fenfed will prove a total wreck. 
Tho new and elegant boat Britain sunk at Kingston. 



The new bteamboat William Avery, of Oswego. 
was towed into Kingston by\he Great Britain, which 
boat foil in with her in distress. — [Albany Argus.] 

Proclamation by William L. Marcy, Ootemor off the 

State off New York, 
During the present year, the benefioent Ruler of 
the Universe has been pleased to dispense, in a liberal 
measure, his bounties and his blessings, to the people 
of this State. Peace and tranquility have prevailed 
throughout its whole extent ; our free institutions, se. 
curing to usths lull enjoyment of our civil rights and 
religious privileges, are unimpaired ; our establish, 
menis for education continue to dispense the treasures 
of knowledge to the rising generation ; our harvests 
have been unusually abundant ; and industry, in sll 
tlie diversified pursuits of our ei'iaens, has be«i 
boimtifully rewarded. While many other parts of 
our common country have been afflicted with a most 
destructive pestilence, the inhabitants of this State 
have bee i exempted by a kind Providence from its 
visitation, and signally blessed with an unwonted 
degree of health. Entertaining sentiments becoming 
a moral and religious people, it is our solenm dntr 
to express m a public manner, the homage andgrati- 
tude due to our Divine Benefactor, for the manifold 
favors he has been pleased to bestow upon us :— - 

I do, therefore, in conformity to usage, most re. 
spectfully recommend, that Thursday, tkefifftk dmy 
of December next, be observed aa a day of public 
Prays a and Tuankboivino by the people t^ this 
State. 

Givon under my hand, and the privy seal of the State 
at Albany, this twenty eight day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and thiny three. 

W. L. Maect. 

[From the Chmrleeton Courier J] 
iMroaTANT Salvage Case. — Wm. P. Lea vs. The 
Ship Alexander, — -We understand that the following 
points were decided by the District Court, in this 
case, on Saturday last. 

1. That a Pilot going on board of a ship ashore 
45 milea from the Bar of Charlevton, being within 
his pilotage ground, cannet claim salvage, although 
he saves the ship—but may be entitled to extra com. 
peosation* 

2. That to entitle the Pilot, in sueh a case, ro claim 
salvage, he should have distinctly declared on going 
oc abresd, that he was there as a salvor and not in 
the capacity cf a pilot, in order that the master might 
make his election in which character he would re- 
ceive him. 

3. That under the City Ordinance, regulating pilot, 
age, the boarding of a vessel within 40 miles of the 
land, was within the regular duty ef the pilot: but in 
consequence of extra services, he was entitled to 
extra compensation — which the court awarded to the 
amount of $400. 

From this decree the libellant has appealed. 

J. L. Wilson Sl T. S. Grimke, Esqrs. for libel- 
laat. C. G. Memminger and S. G. Barker, Esqrs. 
Contra. 

We aro informed that it turned eut in evidenae 
that the ship was not insured. 
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Little Rock. [Are] Sept. 46. — The Arkani 
river has risen 13 or 15 feet within the last ten days* 
and is still rising fast. It is now at a stsge to admit 
of navigation by boats of the largest class. 

For more than two weeks past, we have been aJ- 
most constantly visited by cloudy aud rainy weathf r, 
and during a considerable portion of the time, the 
rains have been very heavy. Within the last two or 
three days, the sun has occasionally made his ap. 
pearance, but at present, we have but little prospect 
of fair weather. 

Interments at New Orleans— CafAo2tc — Oct. 
lOth, 19; 11th. 10; I2th, S4; ]3ih, 10; 14th, 14— 
70. Proteetant, Oct. 10th, 9 ; 11th, 7 ; 13tb, 6 ; 13th. 
2 ; 14th, 7— 31— Total 101. 

The late fair of the American Institute was much 
more productite than any former exhibition, the re- 
ceipts amounting, as wc aro tuld, to over $2540 ; 
which is 9fi00 more than received at any former fair. 
More than 10,000 tickets wer^ sold, and as the 
ladies, members of the institute', and a great num. 
her of other peraons, were sdroitted gratuitously, it 
has been supposed that more than 40,000 persons 
visited the exhibition. We have no doubt that a still 
larger estimate would come nearer the truth. — 
[Courier.] 

A German Priest walking in procession st the 
head of his parishioners, over nncultivsted fields, in 
order to procure a blessing on their future crops, 
when he came to those of an unpromising appearance, 
would pass on, saying, ** Here are prayers, and sing, 
ing will avail nothing ; this must have manure.** 
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[From the Commereial AdeeriUer,] 

Amkrioan Trbatt wmi Siam«— We •abgoin art 
article from the Singapore Chronicle of the 6th of 
June, which contains, we believe, the only proviaions 
of the treaty between our government and that of 
Siam, recently negotiated by Mr. Robertf, that have 
transpired. In fact it gives, we hiive reason to be. 
lieve, all the information respecting it which the pub. 
lie can be anxious to know. 

The American sloop of war Peacock, Capt. D. 
Gcisenger, arrived at the Bar about the latter part of 
February last, having on board Edmund Roberts, 
Esq. as Envoy from President Jackson to Cochin 
China and Siam. Previous to the vessels arriving 
at Siam, the Embassy had been at one of the out 
ports of Cochin China, but could accomplish nothing. 
They were, however, well received at Siam : two 
large war boats were sent outside the bar to bring 
Mr. Roberts to Baakok, the Peacock being too deep 
to pass over it. The party that came up consisted 
of eleven persons : Mr. Roberts, Capt. Geisenger, the 
Doctor, Mr. Morrison, jr., of Canton, as Private 
Secretary and Chinese translator, two or three Lieu- 
tenants, and the residue Midshipmen. They occu- 
pied one side of the factory built for foreigners. 

Mr. Roberts bad his letter from the President of 
the United Statea to the King of Siam — it was opea, 
shd having no large seal on it, the Siamese could 
scarcely believe it to be a genuine letter from the 
President ; but the Peacock laying outside the bar, 
with 300 white men on board, was a reality, there. 
fore all must be real. 

Mr. Roberts proposed to form a treaty of friend- 
ship and commeroe, at which the Siamese made no 
objections. He endeavored however to make a more 
advantageous one than the English did, but that, the 
Siamese said, conld not be done ; they would agree 
to allow the Americans to trade on the same footing 
as the English, but more could not be granted. — 
After some delay and trouble, a treaty was drawn 
np after the Siamese fashion ; but tben the fight for 
alterations, amendments, &c. Mr. Roberts had an 
audience of his Majesty, and only one. The treaty 
is written in the Siamese, Chinese and Portuguese 
languages, and commences in the same style as the 
English one, with ** Somdet Phra Puttie Chan Ya 
Hua," &«., which is translated in the treaty, *' the 
great anu magnificent King,'* instead of the literal 
godlike titles which are alike applied to their God 
and their King. Mr. Roberts was very anxious to 
obtain the treaty sealed in duplicate, ia order to for. 
ward one copy to the United Sutes from Batavia or 
elsewhere, and after having gone to the trouble of 
drawin^r three copies, the foolish old Praklang could 
not be induced to sign the duplicate, being fearful, 
it is presumed, that Mr. R. only wanted to sell the 
duplicate to some other State ! so that Mr. R. went 
away with only one copy sealed. The Praklang 
waa reasoned with, and told *hat were he to sign a 
hundred copies, no harm could befall the country, all 
being of the same tenor and date ; but it was of no 
avail. 

The piesenis given by Mr. Roberts did not pro. 
dnce the deiired effect, though valuable in them- 
selves. Inde«^d, to a Court, like Siam, they were 
rendered in some sense valueless through their ignor. 
ance. The presents to the King consisted of a pair 
or two of beautiful watches set with pearls of some 
value, some silver baskets and abundance of China 
Silks. To the Praklang also, Mr. Roberts gave 
presents to a good amount, but he did not visit any 
of the interior Printes. The amount of the presents 
might be about 2000 to 3500 dollars, while the re. 
turns consisted of a little sugar, sticlac, pepper, tin, 
gambenge, benjamin, Anguella wood, Sapan wood, 
and inferior Cardamons — ^the whole of which might 
be worth 1000 or 1100 dollars. The Siamese knew 
the presents were bought in China, which did not 
please them much, and it is said, that at one tijne 
ihey were not disposed to accept them. The original 
presents intended for the Cochin Chinese and Sia. 
mese Courts were sent out from America in a 
separate vessel, but she had not arrived in China ere 
the Peacock left. But this the Siamese would not 
credit. 

Mr. Roberts inserted one article in the Treaty to 
the effect that if a citizen of the United States con. 
tracted debts in Siam and was unable to pay tkem, 
the creditors were to take whatever he possessed, 
and then to discharge him ;~-they are not to detain 
a citizen in Siam contrary to his inclination, — or 
something to that effect. This the Siamese agreed 
to, provided a similar clause was inserted in their 
favor, and the article, at present, stands thus : * If a 
Siamese buy from a citizen of the United States, or 
owes him money, he must pay the citizen, if he 
poasetses the means ; but if he bafli not, the citizen 



is to take what be has got, and give him a dif charge* 
The aame with respect te the citizen of the United 
Sutes." 

This is liberty and baukrupt law with a vengeance. 
It is to be- regretted that such a clause was inserted 
at all ; for, from the manner of transacting commer^ 
cial business at Bankok, it is almost impossible for 
the foreign merchant to get into debt with the Siam. 
ese. The fonner is obliged to sell his goods gene, 
rally on a credit; but not so the Siamese mercoanti 
his produce. If, therefore, a Siamese dealer be in. 
dined to take advantage of the above article, he may 
purchase goods from a foreign merchant, pay his for- 
mer debts, and if there be any residue, hand it over 
to the merchant, who, by the treaty, is bound to give 
him a discharge ! This was explained to Mr. Rob. 
erts, and when too late he endeavored to cancel the 
clause altogether ; but the Siamese would not yarn 
(consent.) Mr. Roberts consoled himself, however, 
by saying that another article, inserted in the treaty, 
counteracts the above, which states that the Amen, 
cans are to enjoy the aame privileges as are granted 
to the most favored nations, and that if a Consnl be 
allowed to reside at Bankok, from any European na. 
tioo, excepting the Portuguese, the Americans will 
be permitted to have one also. 

Mr. Roberts was desirous of inserting in the tree, 
ty a clause by which liberty should be granted te 
send a Consul ; but the Praklang would not consent, 
ihougfa the King is said te have told him to agree to 
it. The Praklang informed Mr. Roberts that Capt. 
Bumey had asked permission for an English Consul 
to reside at Bankok, bat was refused. How far the 
signification of the phrase ** most favored nations** 
—extends, is a matter of inquiry ; it may be applica. 
ble only with .regard to any alteration in duties, 
though the article regarding debts would still con. 
tinue in effect. 

The Peacock loft the Bar of Siam for Singapore, 
on-the 6th of April, after having remained upwards 
of forty days. 

CoMMBaciALTsLEoaAPHs. — ^Thc foUowiug extract 

of a letter from Paris o( 5th September, to one of 

the London Journals, giv«a the first intelligence we 

have seen of this new enterprise of commerce in 

France. The effort of ministers to crush ii, might 

find some coantenance of our Postmaster General's 

attempt last year to interfere with, and defeat, the 

express of the Journal of Commeroe : 

** Yon have probably heard of the erection of com- 
mercial telegraphs on the route from Paris to Rouen; 
and of the opposition offered to the undertaking by 
the French Government. The persons at the head 
of it, however, being men of wealth, took the opin. 
ion of about twenty of the most eminent men at the 
French bar, who declared, that the Government could 
not, without a gross viofation of the law, prevent the 
establishment of commercial telegraphs. Conte. 
quently there is no chance of their oeing put down, 
except by the Chamber of Deputies : but this is not 
expected, although Ministers say that they will make 
every effort to obtain their suppression. In the course 
of a few months, there is to be a line ot telegraphs 
on the route from Paris to Calais, by which means 
you will get all important news very rapidly in Lon. 
don ; as the estimated rate of expedition is two hun. 
dred and fifty leagues per hour, in the day, and about 
one hundred in ihe night.*' 

The FaU of the Brighton itntAeum.— [Further 
Paiticttlar8.1^Tbe Antheum was the largest dome 
in the wprld, exceeding in diameter that^f St. Pe. 
tor's at Rome by 36 feet, the width of the dome at 
bottom being 164 feet, and the height from the 
ground to the top of the ring exactly 64 feet. With 
I he cupola it would have been 80 feet or nH>re in 
height outside ; and the height insde, to admit the 
lofty palms, would have been considerably increased 
by gradually sinking the ground. It must be remem' 
bered that the dome was not, like St. Peter's, 
placed on a height; It rose at once out of the ground. 
At six o*elock, the workmen left as usual, except, 
inga man named Wyatt and the head gardener, 
whose duty it was to see the house locked up and 
everything secure. A little before seven, the gar. 
dener, who was in the centre^ was alarmed by a loud 
cracking noise :— Wyatt azclaimed ** save yoursell 
it is not safe," and he had barely escaped at the 
north entrance and climbed over the pailing, when 
the whole top part of the dome fell in with an awful 
rapidity. He describes the ribs as having fallen 
down, one after another, like a pack of cards, ac. 
companied by a sound resembling the continued 
firing of cannon. The millioiis of sparks produced 
by BO many pieces of iron striking against each other. 



made it appear as if the dome had fallen in a bed 
of flamea ; and aome brickniakers in the next field 
actually gaye an alarm of fire. The shock was so 
great in the neighborhood that the ** lights" of 
the plant and melon pits simultaneously slid from 
their frames. Immediate information of the disas- 
trous calamity was forwarded to Mr. Philips, who ar- 
rived at the spot in a state of the greatest agitation ; 
but finding that no lives had been sacrificed, he gave 
the necessary direction for keeping out the curious 
who crowded to the spot ; and very fortunate it was 
that he did so, as during the night, many of the 
principals, which were left standing, came down 
with a tremendous crash. The loss is tremendous ; 
the labor for putting up the iron work only^ not 
reckoning the expense of carriage and caating, Ac. 
— the simple labor on the dome itself, cost upwards 
of two thousand pounds. We learn that it is likely 
the Antheum will be re-erected. Messrs. Goldsmid, 
Hollis, and English, were all here on Monday, and 
arrangements will be instantly made for rebuilding 
it. Crowds of persons have been to see the ruins. 

Pops GasGoxT XVI. — Bishop England of South 
Carolinat in a letter published in the newspapers, thus 
describes the occupation and habits of the present 
Pope, whom tha writer of ** first impressions ot 
Europe,'* in the Mirror, calls ^'an indolent and 
good old man.** 

His ordinary hour of rising is about 4 o'elock in 
the morning, at all seasons of the year. He devotes 
to private religious exercises, such as prayer, medi. 
tation, the celebration of the Mass, and spiritual 
reading, nearly three hours At 7 a'clock, he com. 
mences hiis audiences of the Secretary of Statea, 
and other oflices employed in the temporal govern, 
ments of his statea. In this laborious occupation 
aeveral hours are daily consumed. He takes no 
breakfaat ; but occaaionally a oup of coffee«-of which 
beverage he ia extremely fond — is brought to him as 
a refreshment. 

When this duty is discharged by giving decisions 
and directions, either some of his own subjects are 
received upon business, or foreigners are presented 
— and thus some time is occupied. His holineas had 
no fixed time for dinner, which is his only meal ; but 
when the press of business subsides, he takes alone 
an exceedingly plain and moderate refection. The 
estimate of expenses for this dinner, including wines, 
fruit, &c. would be too high at five dollars the week. 
After a short rest, snd sometime devoted to prayer, 
the holy fiither Walks for aiL hour or two in the gar. 
dens ; on which occasions some of the principal for- 
eigners of distinction, who have been previously 
presented, are upon special leave permitted to imro. 
duee him to the ladies of their fomily. At about 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, he proceeds to his cabinet 
to receive the prefects or secretaries of the several 
congregations for ecclesiaatical affairs, foreign pre. 
lates, and others with whom he has business relating 
to the chnrch. He ia generally occupied with them 
till after 8 o'clock ; not unfrequently till 9. His 
evening devoiiona must then be attended to, previ 
ously to bis retiring for the night. 

The above order is indeed often interfered with, 
by the liecessity of his presiding at congregatious of 
cardinals and prelates upon special and important 
extraordinary cases oi ecdesiastieal business, aa 
alao of his presiding at consistories, where the whole 
body of cardinals assembles to deliberate on some 
weighty affair, relating sometimes to the govern, 
ment of his Statea, aometimes to the general con- 
cerns of the Church : he ia moreover required on 
solemn occasions to attend at the grand ceromoniae 
oi the church, on the principal festivals ; and aome. 
times too, though aeldom indeed, doea he break from 
hia laborious routine, in order to ride or walk a few 
miles into the cotntry, to inhale a more pure air, and 
to unbend a mind drawn to ita utmost pitch, by such 
close application to the moat important eoncema of 
millions for this worid, and of myriads for the next. 
This is, indeed, but a slight indulgence for one who 
in his sixty.Binth year is pressed upon 9o heavily by 
the concerns of time, and the concenu of eternity ! 
Occasionally, when the weather will not permit hia 
excursion or his walk in the garden, the father of 
the faithful might be found viewing, in his momems 
of relaxation, thoae glorious productions of naturo 
and art with which the magnificent galleries of the 
Vatican are filled. No one aurely would reproach 
him for such occupation of a moment thus given to 
restore the elasticity of his mind ; unless, perhaps, 
we might be able to resusciute the man \9rh0 was 
scandalized at discovering St. John, the Evangelist, 
occupied with a hawk, as the companion and object 
ot his mental relaxation. 
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[From the " Village BelUs," a novel, in 2 toU.] 
Subjoined is a short sketch of a humorist, atitl en 
origiaal. 

The defunct Sir John Worrei had been someibing 
of a huntourist. ** Knowledge is power,** said he, 
•Mhe power of making one's self disagreeable.** — 
That he might not make himself disagreeable, be 
taever opened a book after he became his own mas. 
ter ; but devoted himself to the gratification of an 
extraordinary passion for bell ringing. At first he 
UBed to praoiice in the parish church, but his constant 
peals disturbing the studies or the slumbers of Mr. 
Wellford*s predecessor, a quarrel ensued between 
baronel and vicar, and Sir John set up an opposition 
belfry in his own ground. Here he and bis men ser. 
▼ante amused themselves many a long hour ; ding 
donging the good people of Summerfield out of their 
senses, and wearing Mr. Greenway to a thread with 
low spiritu, except when a north wind carried the 
noise to Haxley, and nearly put a stop to the business 
of the place. Sometimes they pealed, at other times 
they tolled ; at length, Death, out of patience at so 
much tolling without any burials, took off Sir John. 
His relict sold the bells, and the campanile fell into 
decay. 
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On<^ more sketch, in which a glimpse is given of 
the charming Rosina. 

Rosina, for reasons well known to herself, hadde. 
eided on walking ; and she said so much more than 
the oceaskm required, about being an excellent pe. 
deetrian, nevor feeling tired, scomiug donkey.chais- 
es* dec, that Hannah, without more ade, took the 
vaeam seat, and the party set ofl*. 

Mr. Russell offered his arm to Rosina, Huntley 
walked next to her on the opposite side, and for some 
little time, the whole party continued together, ex. 
ehanging desultory remarks on the scenery and the 
weather ; bat presently coming to a steep cart-track, 
Huntley ran forward to support the chaise, which 
seomed. to him in imminent danger of losing iia 
balance, and he continued to keep his hand on the 
side rail while answering some inquiry of Mrs. 
WeUord's. Arrived at the end of the lane, a fine 
turfy down opened before them ; the donkey began 
to trot, and Huntley to run, still keeping hie hold 
oil tbo chaise elbow, and continuiag bis laughing 
dialogu^with the ladies, which, from the rattling of 
the wheels was necessarily carried on in a rai^ied 
tone of voice. The clear fresh air of the heath 
heightened the complexions of Hannah and Hunt, 
ley, each of wliom thought they had never seen the 
other look so handsome ; and the 'race continued till 
a slope of the downs carried them out of sight of 
Rosina and Mr. Russell. Hannah looked back after 
them once or twice, and asked her mother if they 
had not better wait. 

** That is easier said than done, Hannah,** replied 
Mrs. Welford, smiling, as she vainly pnlled the 
rein, '*Our magnanimous donkey seems to have 
•nuflTed inspiration from the breezy air.** 

•• Is this your best driving, madam ?»' asked Hunt, 
ley, "I tl^ought you had been a better whip, Ak, 
give him. ^he. rein; you are harting your gloves 
more than his mouth. This unwonted. speed will 
soon abate,- depend upon it ; and we may as well 
await our distanoed companions at the foot of the 
next hill as any where elMe." 

Acting on this resolution, they half traversed 
Hexiey common. 

Rosina, in the mean while, had been rather an. 
noyed at being left behind with Mr. Russell. *• He 
had joined them,*' she said to herself, •< without be. 
iBg wanted by any body, and now had completely 
broken up the party.** 

** Had not we better walk faster ?.' said ahe gently 
dragging him forward as she spoke : •* they will be 
out of sight pr sently.** 

But no : Mr. Russell hung heavy on band. 
*' We cannot keep up with them,*' said he compo. 
•edly, " and f dare say they will wait tor us at the 
bottom of the slope." 

'* Oh don*t trust to that,** cried Rosina eageriy, 
•• for I know the HoUand*s donkey of old, and when 
it onee takes to trotting on Hexley.heath, it never 
•tops till ii reaches the foot of the Whitethorn hill." 
"In that case,** replied Mr. Russell, "there is 
■till less chance of oar keeping up with them ; so 
yott see, Roeina, it was a lucky thing I fell in with 
you, or yon would have been left to yourself.** 

•« No, that I should not, I am sure," cried RosinQt 
indignantly tossing her chin. Don*t you think,** re- 
•imied she, *' that we had better try to gain the alope 
at aay rate, before they are out of sight, that we may 
see whieh track they take." 

f* Oh,** continued Mr, Russell, ** I know ray way 
19 the ^row of the hill perfectly well.'* 



" But I am not so sure that mamma does,** inter, 
rupied Rosina. 

•* If she loses her way.** replied he drily, " we are 
not answerable for it ; since she hss run away from 
us, not we from her. However, we shall all meetat 
our journey's end, I make no doubt." 

Rosina could not kelp letting her lips betray that 
'noia of impatience which can only he imperfectly im. 
plied on pape iby the syllable " tut '*• The vexation 
was increased by her imperturbable companion's 
coming to a full stop, apparently for no other pur. 
pose than to scent the reviving air. 

"Delightful I" exclaimed he at length, with atone 
and countenance of keen enjoyment. "Here, in- 
deed, as your favorite Cowper expresses it, the tense 
is regaled 

♦ Willi luxury of uaexpecied swecU.* " 



"JIfy favorite Cowper !*» repeated Rosina with 
contempt, "Hannahts favorite Cowper, if yon please. 
I have no taste for such dull, prosy writers, who in- 
stead of giving airy nothings a local habitation and a 
nanie, describe just whatia before their eyes and no 
more, with the accuracy of a camera obscure. The 
•Lay of the Last Minstrel* is worth all that a thou, 
sand Cowpers could write. • The Task* too ! Such 
a name I Enough to sicken one at the very outset. 
There is a great deal in a name^ though Juliet chose 
not to think so ; and Cowper fixed on one equally 
hateful to teacher and scholar.** 

" Very good, Rosina !*» said Mr. Rnssell laughing, 
"thore is much originality in what you say, and I al. 
ways derive amusement from yoor ideaa, though 
they are not— or more properly, beeauoe they are not 
in exact accordance with my own. As to your opin. 
ion on the subject of names, I agree with you that 
Miss Juliet Cspulet was very unadvised when she 
exclaimed, ^ Whai*s in a name ?* and that she would 
have been compelled to answer ' a great deal,' if 
it could have been proved that the so-called Signer 
Romeo Montague had no right to any other appella. 
tion than plain Stokes or Stubbs. Her love would 
speedily have been nipped in the bud, we may be 
certain. I myself am not a little proud of a name 
which revives sssociations with the noble, the brave, 
and the patriotic ; and IVfr. Huntley would (all five 
per cent, in your estimation, t dare say, if he were 
to turn out a mere Smith or Williams.** 

" Some people,** said Rosina, " have more to boast 
of than their names.** 

" Why, that is tnie, too,** rejoined Mr. Russell, 
"and I think you, Rosina, are among the number; 
for Wollford is not a very striking name. Rosina is 
pretty and Italian-like enough, but Wellford has not 
much to recommend it. Take my advice, therefore, 
and change it as soon as possible.** 

•* Really, Mr. Ruesell " exclaimed Rosina, 

very pettishly. 

" Really what. Miss Rosina ?* 
Mr. Russell laughed with such thorough goodhu. 
mor at this speech, that Rosina, fearful of having nu 
ther exceeded the bounds of propriety, began to 
think she might as well treat him wiih a little inore 
consideration. She was also aware that she was 
exposing herself to ridicule by displaying so much 
vexation at having been forsaken by Huiiiley. For 
the next ten minutes, therefore, all was smooth and 
ag.*ueab!e. 

At the expiration of that time, our walkers gained 
the top of th«i slope, and could perceive no jracenof 
their ctmipanions on the wide.extended heath before 
them. Rosina's irritation now returned, and she de. 
clared that it was ill Jiatured of her mother end Han. 
nah to leave her behind, as she was growing very 
lired. 

" Indeed !** cried Mr. Russell, then you sadly 
over.rated your powers, when you said you were 
sure you could walk to Hexley.hill and back without 
fatigue ! Bless me, what can be done in this emer- 
gency ? How came you so to deceive yourself? But 
perhaps,*' added he, glancing slyly at her delicate 
chauMUreund the pretty French glove that rested on 
his arm — " perhaps your fatigue in some measure 
depends on who is your companion.** 

Rosina was too much provoked to answer. 

" Well then." pursued the abominable Russell, 
" as silence gives consent, I am to infer that Hunt, 
ley is the happy man. Poor me I What Hhall I do to 
render myself less obnoxious ? Shall we turn bnck 7 
1 am entirely at your disposal .—No.— Well then. 
Ictus make the best of our way forward, and I v ill 
make myself as agreeable as I can. Shall I carry 
your parasol for you ?— you won't let me— come, 
then, that little bag ; I long to be of service. Are 
there any sandwiches in it r* 

*< As if I ehould carry sandwiches 1*' said Ros<na 
half laughing. 

It might be worse filled, though— thie air is wtiat 



Greenway calls • very appetizing.* Are you quite 
sure you are not tleceiviug me — No — here are a cam. 
brie handkerchief, a smelling boule, and some keya 
—oh, I understand pockets are gone out of (ashtoo." 

" You are mistaken, there are no keys." 

"Are there not ?— I thought there were. By the 
by, Rosina, I have some news for you.** 

" Have you 7»» 

••Yea — concerning an old flirt and favorite of 
yours. Can you guess whom I mean ?" 

" No indeed." 

" Try." 

" An old favorite." 

" And flirt too— ^very, very old.*' 

"I am sure I cannot imagine," said Rosina, care- 
lessly, " Unless it is Lewis Pennington." 

" Unleoa .'»* that is a lucky guess of yours, Rosina. 
Yes, Lewis Pennington it is. I had a letter from him 
this morning. He has left Oxford, and writes to me 
that — what do you think ?" 

" How can I tell what to think— Lewis and I used 
to be very good friends when we were children, but 
really that is so long ago, that I have neariy forgou 
ten him. How can I guess what he has written 
about ?" 

" * What*s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ;•* * re- 
peated Mr. Russell ; " but, indeed, Rosina, you must 
show a little more curiosity respecting my intelli- 
gence before I communicate it. News, you know» 
is a London staple : and as silks, ribbons, bobbins, 
everything from the great metropolis, has a fleet lit- 
tie profit tacked on to it by the country retailer, ao 
news is by far too scarce an article in our hamlet to 

be disposed of for nothing. Come, guess, guess ! 

I had nesrly said • an' thou lovest me.' " 

Certainly Mr. Rnssell seems a little touched this 
morning, thought Rosina : what can have made him 
so exceedingly absurd T 

" I suppose," said she with as unconcerned a tone 
and look as possible, " Lewis is going to be married* 

If that is not it, I have nothing else to guess. 

Whatever it is I care very little about it." 
" Can that be true, Rosina ?" 
" Quite true, I assure you, Mr. Rusaell." 
"Oh, very well !" said he with a mischievous 
smiU, " I will not waste my news on a person who 
does not care for it; and if. as I shrewdly suspect, 
this indiflercnce is only assumed, you will deserved, 
ly punish yourself. Take care, however, that the 
news, when it does reach you, as it certainly viall, 
does not come on you like a thunderbolt." 
" A thunderbolt ! how absurd ?' said Rosina. 
" We shall see !" said Mr. Russell, smiling. 
He then continued to walk on, silently knocking 
about the flints and pebbles which lay in the path 
with his cane ; till Rosina, who wtut secretly curious 
10 know his mighty intelligence, asked him if he ex. 
pected, like the Duke in " As you like it," to find a 
t>ermon in the stones. 

" Why, possibly this flinl." said Mr. Russell, pick, 
ing one up from beneath his feet, " might, if it had 
a tongiie, chatter quite as much to the purpose as 
many bipeds. For what reason,* we may imagine it 
to exclaim, *am I left here in inglorious solitude, 
wedged in coarse marie, or kicked out of the wav 
by every clouted peasant that crosses this path to 
pursue his daily labor, when many other flintf, by 
no means so comely as myself, are selected by the 
partial hand of man to raise the cottage wall, or emit 
the generous spark ?* Ah, foolish flint I you know 
not of what you complain. Borne hence in the oh. 
ject of your ambition, via., the fliot gatherer*s basket, 
you would find yourself exposed to many rude buflfets 
in that world, which, at distance seen, so allures 
your inexperienced imagination. Hard blows from 
the workmen*s trowel, or stunning thumps againet 
the sturdy steel, administered by the greasy hands 
of a cook maid ; and even in repose — what repose ! 
the filthy darkness of a kitchen drawer ! Be grate- 
ful to me, mistress flint, for lestoringyou to your in. 
glorious but peaceful abode in the footpath, where 
the soft breeze blows over you, the blue sky shinee 
above you, and the gorse and heather bloom at your 
side ; and know that your fate is a type of many a 
charming fair who sighs for the gaiety of high life, 
but is luckily condemned to remain in that aeclusion 
where, would she but discover it, the truest happi. 
ness is to be found ! Well. Rosina, have I discours- 
ed most eloquent nonsense 7" 

"Certainly, Mr. Russell," said she, smiling, at 
she felt her ill. humor rapidly thawing away, " you 
are a very odd sort of person, and though you like 
leaxing a little sometimes, it is impossible to be out 
of temper with you long together." 

" Out of temper I" exclaimed he ; " • do you coo. 
fess so much T Give me Uiy hand .»» Come, Rosina, 
answer as Brutus did, 

*AiU|inybeaitWit]iit<* 
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I will |iui DO uaftii canaituctioo oa ilie wonk, I pro- 
miie yiMi. You won't t Well then I must auy Ihat 
foa mra ■ yciy odd lort of p«raon loo, init thm ii is 
impoiubla tu ba ont of temper with yau loag lofelb- 
ar. We hive make up our recaneiliaiian juat in 
time; Tor (ura anaugh iheta ii tha donkep chaije 
wbsra yuu fid it would be, M ih* foot of tha VVbiie. 
thorn bill. Po now il will ka but fair ihnl Hannnh 
■nd HunileyKballba left to loll miherearaa wo have 
dona, white AlrB.Weltford, you, and laacond the bill 
with tba apevd of the wind." 

Not evon the eoncluiion of ihii ipeech could now 
put Roaina am of humor. She walked forward briik- 
ly, and thay aoun caina up with the donkoy.chaiae 
party, who looked tha picture of content. Huntley 
ran tawirda Kotina ■■ aha ipproacbed, and oflared 
liar hia arm. Thua aupported on either aide, abe iold 
Hannah she uould very wall walk up the bill, Ifaougb 
her late comjdainu to Mr. Ruaaell ahamed her froai 
again mamaiiiing thai (he fell no fatigue. Thay all 
proceeded to iheir place of deatioatisu ; Ruaina 
vaiaing with Huntley in high apiiiu, and in the i 
Bowing of her aitiafaciioa, beatowing many •mile* 
and lively sallia* on Mr. Ruaaell. 

" Aha r* tliouKhl ha to, bimielf, ■■ my young lady 
la fairly caught for the preaeal ; but il will not laat 
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long, and I know why." 

Wilhoul a topping to ■ 
Ihia uiyalerioua " I know 



e muet proceed 
Uie auinButiil ms nui, wliere Mr. Huntley, aa i 
had expaclatl, waa much airock with the view whii 
openail before him. It waa too aiteiuive, howevt 
he laid, la be ■ fit lubjeci for a akelch : it waa Tai , 
but not pictureaqne. Much was diacuaaed learnedly 
and aniearnedly, on eoupt iPail, grand maaaea, bi 
ken foreErouada, light and ahade. At length Mi 
Wallfora prupoaed re'urning. 

Mr. Ruaaell doea not aeein quite ready to go," c 
served Roaina. " Sea how peaajvely he ilanda with 
folded arma, quite abiorbed in meditation! ^ 
are you eonaidering Mr. Ruaaell 1" 

"Nothing very panicular," replied he, turoing 
round with a amile, " I waa merely letting myaelJ 
be breathed on by ihia dolieioui wind ; or, If I wni 
tl|inking at all, I bulieve tt waa (hat I fait very hun. 
gty." 

" What a poetical confMalon !" exclainsd Roaina . 
I expected to find roo had been engaged in aome 



I expected to find roe 
very aublime speculati 

haveyau iUn<d7" 



aak, Mid 



. Wellford, 



"'^a. I have.' 

" Well, 1 have not : iberefure, the 
compare the relative aublimity of our idoaa, pray let 

u* elart fair on this point. At preaem, youhive thi 

The laugh waa now tgainat Roaina. Hannah ol 
fared to walk, and bet younger aiater aeated beraelt 
in the chaiae without coiopluni. The walkera and 
ndera kept more together on their retara than thay 
bad done before ; and on reaching the While Cottage 
they MpatAied with mutual eipreaaiona of aaliabc- 
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"iroaili u ba laid jii'i?B'ualiail''i<l>lri''wiililii ■ fa» yeuM. 

ihaaia»ri(iiMlX,byblf<aTMuDiMl'mihe rsi^m oalca 
^PpIJ, paat raid. BlRJHMRr 



E7- TOTVXSKKD M DUKPEK, ul' Falni>r>, Uiu. 

icfur«-f */ AoiVraqd-Aaoe, tnTina rcnuivad jliajr niBblia 

jcnt iQ Hiuiaaa. ua^ci iba rama ol D»r/tr, Uay k Ce. ulT.r 

•uppJr Ropa uf any rMiultHl laotih twkhuui aplica) t«r i 

Ellnail planaa sT Railreaoa at Iha alMKlcat nMlri, and ileUi 

'■■iialiiMiy urikoprlnclpilclllaa In the Unllad iut«. Aa 

iQulliljot Rose, thapublltareraranadinJ B.Jcrtla.Et 

A H. R. R. Co., AlUny ; or Jamaa AtchibaJd. tii(iai 

■daouana Dalaoar* Canal and Railroad Compauy, Caibi 

Sudadii, l;BlUinbia'iMiiiiij, Na*-ratk, I 

Januari' «, lau. i FS il 



snnvBTORa* ihsthvukstb, 

t^f- CompuaH ul rulaua aiui and B( lupcrior quaiily, 

Lj"alin{ Inau-umanii, lira* andamsll alKa. vMh hifta nag- 
>irjFln( powara whhrlaMa iiiadT bjr Trougtvuin, io(aihar arhh 



aoldby 



f. BLUNT. IMWalarai 



BKOlKKBRIXa AKD fiUKVBTIXO 
IHaTRUUBKTR. 

icbad, bi nrhkli aaclaa can ba takin wlili or whboM tba 
_t^tha itHilla, wlih.pMfau eeeMr*cy—alai>,aRa)liaadOonl 

aofllomaiar aUKbtJ, punicularlf aJaiiwdw Railroad puiu- 
laa. WU. J. ynUMU, 

Matliaiiiiilnl Inoronwi.t Hakar, No. B Dock ■ 
Fblladalphi 



rba KhDla nuDiber of I^ancla iisw hi poaaaaalon of Ibadtpan. 

latuftha "Impriwod Comijaaa" laetehL Tbcia a ra all al- 
io <I>b or Iba numbw In iba Hrrieaol ttia Eutliiaarand Ura. 



all hiairuman»nriii«klnaara''lS 



n gond tapalr. Tliav 



, tai Iha Imfroiail (k^mpau la auperlDr ui any oibar 
« oj UnnloiDMct Ibal vi havcjiaiutad In laying Iha r 

a InHruneH, Bion racaiuly JaiproTAt vltb a nnti 

tba Cuaipaaa. lib ladud tha nlo^tcompltialv ailapml m )a 
-I anglM of any atuple and cbea> Inaiiiiaaiil that 1 hara 
aen, ami I cannot bet bellara II will ba prelerml u all atl 
ewln B>e (br laying of ralla- and Inraci, whan known, lib 
. will ba aa hiihly anpraclaiad fur tonnnni aurvaylng. 

Rlapfdlullv thy Iriand, 
JAME> P. STABLER, flDperlnlendanI of C0D*trBr4kin 
orBalUioarc and Ohio Railrsu 

'oiinfra >• ralani Inipro.ad Compiaa,'! I can aalkly aiy I ,. 

ineara ajid Butiayon. E. H. OIL!.. Cliil Epfiaaar. 

Oermaatown. rabruarr, ISSS. 
For a year naal 1 have Baad InnniiBtali mada by Ur. V. 1. 
'uBiii, tt |-bllade1phla. In which ha haiconOlntd (ba proper. 
caora Thaodollla wHb iha cooimon Laval. 



la, .»l can roc- 



CAUrBKLL, En|. Fhnad, 
OaT&aiH. and Kotilat. Ralliaad 



Wdcr ^a npt-iar il^b o/ ^aaaaRf er CBra /or aail-oM; 

No. ](M Ellubalk altaal, nakt Bla«kar anew, 

[taw-Tork. 

£}- RAILROAD rOMFANIEa iaool[lda well id aianlaa 



Atau, CAR flPKINUB. 



ROGERS, KKTCHUM A OROITEXOR, 



nOVKI,TY AVOUKRf 

Near Dn Bock, NoH-Tork. 
THOUAB B. 8TILLMAK, Huiutaciarar M »ea« 
Boilare. Rallniad and MIU Work, Latbaa, Praaaaa. 
MaeUnery. Atao, Dr. NWa Patent Tubular Bail- 

' -iiad, let aalHy and inHWDT. u ba aapa. 

.... ^...i •■-'fulan luad. Tba lellaat 

pairenaf a li napa^daUr 



srcs; 



eaeuiBDcatadvau 



thing of ibe klnl t 



IN8TRUBIENT8 

SUBVSVIHa AHD MAOTIOAL imTRVMBST 

HA M VF ACTORT. 

O- EWm A HEARI-m. at the aign oT Iha Qaadrau, 
luia, baf leava w Inroru ihalr fiimda and the public, aepa- 



■idltrap IDraala avail daacripllan ofTiqlrumsniaintha abava 
„SK1^. whkhthay can rarillahat IbaahanaaiVollea, ai-daa 

liM uoUk paiH^, Iha lollowint ciRllcaiaa IVbd fiDilaaiaB tl 


looiiiha finca, I naw Dltir you my ofifnlan ul 
iwl Cempiny. Thiaepinion woold ha>a baen 

houldba round to poaaaai. 


ri:S'o^n2 

and UUia Rail. 

S'^Sal'tSS^d 
aeihu hcMdd 
ni>, .faocbtliat 



id In 






HlinpeitaciiDii at 



aechlaau, ta which all InalnMiniia i 
I niHineaa aad aiabNkr, anil at iM lan* luiia 
ami) ul' oHCBilan. which lalleci much otmIii 

io(iC(otCaiiij>unle>eii«a;adin Inn 

BaparUiiandenior 

1 have examined wlih tare eevaial Enftnaari'lBairaaMII* 
•t juur Manulaaure, iieitieuleiiif tplrll Icicle, an* bervay- 
ir'i Compaaaee ; and lake pleaaure In aipnaelac my aplHlBe 
>riha cicelleuce oTIha Murtmaiiahlp. The pule oTlhabnla 
ippaared Hell propunloneil in aecure Ihclllty tn uaa, aidaccu- 
acy and nraiaiianey hi adfuamanu. 

Thaai [naiTUHiiia aianad u> Kt la po»eea all 'he aiodara 
m-luiaaient nfoiHWttvctlan, of whkU au many have keon 
aade wllliln thaea Taw jrcara ; and J kaie nn doelH but ihay 



ppnnuiihleeurnv becenlng oquotaiad whh 

a luiic, I have giaai raaana ta lUnk wall ul 

tha aklll illaplatcd la their conalrucUon. Tha naalnaaa orthalt 

eiurkniaiuhiBliaabctalheaDhJeci m Itequeni remark by wr 

r, and ufihe aecuncy •■ ihalt ptrlbmaaca 1 hate recalvai 

inrance RosiMhara, i>ba.a optDina I raapeic, 

had then lor a couahternhle ilna In oaa. _Th* 
he ueccaaliy ni eondlng eleewhcn for 

"^IkH 

arpnia eo wall ittinta, I remain, yoiua. Re. 

t. a LATROBE, 
£nelBeerluilieaertioialthaBaMmoTeand«hhi Rail 

mad Compuiy. 
ibcrofolhar leuataare la ourpaaHielon andmlgktba 
ad, but are too lenitby. Wa ahoohl ba hafpy la 
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Til Uili city on TUuraday morning, 94tli innl. by Iho lUv. Joel 
Parker, Ip4a« LiTTLBrxicLD, Emi. of New Orlvaos, to Joi* 
VHINB, eldert daugher of Samuel L. Waldo, Em). 

(>a Monday •▼eninf last, by ihe Eicbt Rav. Oiiiticp Oiidcrdnnk 
Joan Alpbomsb Tardy, lo Ckcblu, youncaat dausbter nt 
Alvxia Rurtapkievc, Ruasian Coiiaul 6«ii«ral, both oftTiii city 

On Tuaaday rveninc, by the Rev. Dr. Varela, Ma. Thomai 
Bbvimm. Jr., to Mi :» (Thrixtiana IIkalt, nil of tbia city. 

On Tueaday mornlacin the Middle Dutch Church, b>' ihe Rev. 
Dr. BrowMle«t Mr. E. J. Swoaaa, of thiaeity. to Mlva Jkmima, 
daughter of the late Jamea Striker, Eaq. of Blooniinedaie. 

Un Tbiiriday ev<*nlnff laat, at thequarten of Col. Euatia, Fori 
Monroe, Hon. JOEL R. POINSETT, u» Un. MARY PRIN- 
Gi.E. both of Charleatun, 8. C, 

In Rocheater, on the 14ih iaaunt, by the Rev. Mr. Kel- 
lon, Mr. Li^Nsa Tcma, editor of the Rocheater (N. Y.) 
Dally Advertiaer, tn Mlaa Haby, dRiishter of E. Bparhawk, Esq. 

In St. Mactltvw'a Church, tn Unad'tlla, on iIm; 3-Jd iiiat., by the 
R«T. Norman II. Adama, Mr. Gborob II. Noblb, merchant of 
thai place, to Mlaa Elmabbth B. Paab, daughter of the Hon 
Sherman Pace, all of the aame place. 

On the83d iMt., In St. Peter'i Church. Auburn, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lucaa, Uaac T. Minarp. nf BaldwinnYille, to EuRABBTn 
8.,eldeeidan|hterof Jamea D. Wallace, of the former place. 

At the realdence nf the Hon. E. Savage, in Salem, Waahinft 
ton Co., OB the 23d ult. the Hon. Micah Banoss, of Broeka- 
grove, Llvlngaton Co., to Miaa Bubabbth ChaTtin, o( the 
former place. 

In LoPdoa, on Wmlnefday, the 4ih of September, by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of London, Josbph Pbnwick. 9«i. to 
KuiABBTa Hronaa, Jate of the Park Theatre, Near York. 



I>EATIIS, 

Oatiili Octf John Bboomb Boooa, aon of Jambb Boaof, 
aged SS yeara. 

The high tatellectual endowments of tbia young man ; the 
•pollecB parity of .Mis life, and the eager aoaringa of a aptrit 
which the darkneee of tlie shadowa of death, that haa Umg me- 
naced ha earthly tabernacle, had uo power to check ; hia pa- 
tience and rcaignation under long suffering ; and his tranqui- 
departure from a world, which hia abiding Chriatian hope and 
iniat had long tnught him to look upon Da at beat a scene of trial 
to fit him for anMlier ; combined to render the early death we 
h«re anauunoe, one of deep yet not unmitigated aflliction to the 
parenta ahd re'ativca, who have long watched hia waning 
health. Their consolation must be found whrre he whom they 
mourn found bia atrength, in tlie hour of diasolutlon. 

On Friday afieutoou, Oct. SSth. at hia realdence in New York, 
Lleuteaant JOHN A. WISII, of the United Statea Navy. 

Tiila moralng, Catharinb Amanda, Infkat daughter of John 
G. and Catharine Clayton, aged 91 montha. 

On Sat'irdav last, a(\rr a lingering lllnesa. Ubor«e W. 
BrRB, aged 34 years, mn of Mr. Nathaniel Bune. 

On Beveath day evening, 30th Inst., Joutf Mxrritt, la the 
76th year of his age. 

On Monday morning, Mr. G. Z. Hiobib, in his 38th year. 

Ou Sunday morning, aAer a lingering lllneaa, Mise Mabia 
Board, In the 37ih year of her ace. 

On the 86ih Inat., after a short lilneee, Capt. Josbph Cvttbr, 
a Revolutionary Sokller, in his 80th year. 

Oa 96th iaat., Mr. Abrahajc Storms, formerly of Dutchess 
caanty. 

At Newport, Bnocm Pbckram, aged 100 years and 5 months, 
a revolutionary pensioner. 

At Madlaonvtile, Lou., of yellow fever, oa the 39th August 
last, Mr. 0YLVAMVS Parsors, of th's city. 

In Boeton, on Friday mnming, Mr. Gzobob Habbison Oria, 
ana of the Hah Harrison O. Otin, aged 2.1. 

At Peekakill, oa theStsi lost. Mosks Fibld, late of this city 
aged 5J yeara The poor of thi«i «ity could not have aualained, 
greater Inaa In an Individual. Ne man liad^ more enlargeii or 
peraevering benevolence in ftfe*ting tlic huu(zfy and clotliing thi- 
nakedj and pinviding for the sick. His greatoyst hnppinewi ap 
pearea to be to mitigate tlie auffertnga and relieve the wanta of 
the virtueua poor. 

At Cowei, Bng., on the 6th ult., Gbacb ScmrYLca Hitntrr, 
aMast daughter of Robert R. Hunter, Eaq. formerly of this city. 

On the lHh Sept. at Cartbagena, of the yellow fever, Mr. 
Abramam Kashow, late of tlib city, aged 34. 



MOTIOB TO MANUFACTVRBRB. 

_ SIMON K AIRMAN, of the viliave o( Lanaingburgh, in 
the ceunry of Renaaelaer, aud atate of New> York, haa inventeif 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
wick square pointa. This machine will make about alxty 6tl 
naila, and about fony lOd nalla in a minute, and in the same 
•roponioa larcer aisoa, even to apikaa for ships. The nail is 
hammered and cooMa from the machine completely heated U* 
radnaaa, that ita capaeltr for batnt clenclied ia aood and aura. 
One horse power la auffideat to drive one machine, aod mav 
aaaily be applied where such power for driving machinery b in 
oaeration Said Falrman wili make, vend and warrant ma* 
Chinee aa above, la any peraona who may apply for them aaaoon 
aa they may be male, aad on the moet reasonable terms. He 
also desires CO sell one lialfof his patent right for the us^ of said 
machiaee throughout the Uniceu States. Any person de«iring 
Airther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, In the village of Lan* 
aingbttrgh.—AQf ustl j». IS33. A90 if RMlcK 



IMOOXBU9TIBLK ARCHITBCTITUB. 

£9" INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling- houaoa and buildings ol 
an kinds devised or built in Now York, or any part Df the 
United Btatea, aa cheap aa any other combuailhle buildings. 
Actual buildings and taousea rendered incombustible at a small 
andltlonal expense. 

SHIPS of all aorta, and Steamboata, rendered iocombtietlble, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 Iba. of ANXrONIS, 6t Incombuatible Yar- 
Dlah, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. S. RAFINESqOE, Prdreseor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sdenees, Cbemlai, Archhect, ice. in Philadelphia. No.5iiNorU. 
Stll atraet. A pamphlet given gratle. 

Relarencea in New-York.>-Mr. Minor, Edhor of the Me- 
cbaslee' Magailne ; Maaars. Rushton fc Aaplnwall, Dr uggUis. 

Editors lo the city or country, copying thia advertlaement. 
wttl receive a coiomtaslon on any coatract procured by tbeh" 
latans. Si R J M M «i »' 



NEW-YORK PiUCES CURRENT : 

CbrrscCsd /rvm Os "JWie-Perik SAifping mtdQjnwureial LisV^^mimesdt^t Oeto^sr 30, 1833. 
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Pot, 1 81 sort 18S4. 100 Ibe 
i^eari.. ■■•«•■•••... .qo 

BARILLA— 
TenerHTo .ton 

BslESWAX— 
nF nite. ....■■•••■•..ID 
\ ellow .....do 

BOTTLES— 
Bristol Porter... groaa 
Wince. ...«...». ...do 

BREAD— > 
Navy. •.■.•.•••••>.. m 

Pilot .............. .do 

Crackers. •do 

BRISTLES— 
Ruaeia, flraisort ••••lb 
Do. common... do 

American ..«••••• a. .do 

CANDLES— 

Mould, tallow lb 

Dippeu ....••. do 

Sperm. .•.......••. .oo 

CL0VER8EED . Ab — 

COAL— 
Liverpool ....cbaklron II 00 

ticotcn ^ 

Sidney tiBridgepori.do 

Albion do 

Virginia do 

Anthracite too 

COFFEE— 
Cuba •••... ••..•••. .10 

Brazil do 

Porto Rico. do 

Laguira do 

St. Domingo do 

Java........* do 

Umalca do 

COPPER— 
Slieaibi ng lb 

Pig , «■ «•.■ a. ■* ••■. .UO 

Old ..•••....•.•••. .oo 
Bolt .....••..do 

CORDAGE— 

Foretrn •••..lb 

American .........cwt 

CORKS— 

Velvet groaa 

Common .......••• aoo 

PhiaJ do 

COPTON— 

NewOrieana. R> 

Upland do 

Alabama ..••••*. ...do 
Tennessee .....do 

COTTON BAOOING— 

Hemp yd 99 

Flax do 18 

Do. American do t3 

DUCi: 
Russia, V,X...,l ^|. .- 7j 
Oo. Brulsgulna \ **" *" ^* 
Do. ZotoirfcKonep*flr U aO 
Do. 8il quality . .do U 00 

Do. interior do 11 00 

German, Half ..... .do 11 00 

Holland, A. A. do 91 00 

Ravena .....•• do 8 00 

Amer. Joy*8, all flax. 

No.la« do II 00 

Do. PhenUMilla,Pa. 

terson,flax,No.lad. 18 00 
Oo. couon, Pataraon. 

No. I a 10 yd 96 

DYE WOODS— 

Braziietto ton 98 00 

Camwood do — 

Fustic, Cuba do — 

Do. Tampico ... .'do — 

Do. Maine do 90 00 

Logwood, Carop*hy.do 96 00 
Do. 8t.Dom..do 91 M 

Do. Jamaica.. do — 

Nicaragua* Bonaire. do — 
Do. Coro....do — 

Do. Hache..do 86 00 

FEATHERS— 

Live, Foreign lb 

Do. American do 

F18H- 

Dry Cod —..cwt 

Scale..... do — 

PtekledCod brl — 

Do. SalDioa do 14 iO 

dmoked do lb 

Mackerel No. 1 . . . .brl 

Do. No. 9 do 

Do. No. t.....do 

Shad, Conn. Mese. . .do 
Do. Buckapori,do. .do 

Herrinea.. do 

Do. Smoked... box 

FLAX- 

Ruaaia tb 

Amerlc-an do 

FLAXSEED- 
Clean. .••....... .cask 

Rough do 19 96 

FLOUR AND MEAL— 
NewYork ■uprflne..brl — 

Troy do 

Weatern Cdnai do 

Philadelphia do 

Baltimore Howard atrio 

Richmond CityMille..do 

Oo, Country... do 8 19| a 

Georgetown do If 19| a 

Alexandria. • .do 

Fredericktf burg do 

Peterabure de 

Scratchetfand line, .do 
Ftae middlinga do 
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Rye Flour brl — « 

_ ladhin Meal ••...».. do 8 76 a 
8 ^H Do. hhd 18 68 a 

GRAIN- 
Wheat, North riv. .bab! — 
Do. Geoeeee....do 1 17 
Do. Xirglnla....do 1 18 
Do. #.Carolfna..do 1 88 

Rye, Northern do — 

Com, Yellow, North.do 70 
Do. Mrhke,L.I.6tNJ.. 76 

Do. Southern do 06 

Barley, North river.. do 79 
Oats, SouihltNorth.do 88 
Peas, white dry.. 7 bahla 7' 00 
Do. black eyed.... do — 
Beana do 8 00 

HEMP— 

Ruaaia. ....ton 17000 a 17600 

Manilla UolOOOO al7000 

Staal. ............ ..do -• a ~~ 

American dew*rot... do 10000 a19000 
Yarna, Kentucky ...lb -> a — 

HIDES 
LaPlataltR.Oraade.lb 14 a 16 

Brazil do 10 a 19 

Do. weC8alted...dO 7 a 7| 

Oiunoco do 19^ a 18 

W. IndialcSouthern.do 10 a Hi 
S. A. Horse piece 116 a 186 

HONET- 
Havana gallon 46 a 47 

HOPS— 

First aoh. 1888 lb 90 a 99 

Second aort, do do —-a — 

HORNS— 
Ox too 

INDIGO— 

Bengal lb 191 a 178 

Manilla do 8U a I 96 

98 Caraceaa .do 1 98 a I 37| 

17 Qoatemala ^.do 80 a 1 81 

17* IRON— 

Pig,Engl.acScoCeh..tan 87 60 a 46 00 

Do. /merican do 80 00 a 40 80 

Bar, do do 79 60 a 76 00 

Do. Russia, P. S. L.do — a 9;; 60 
Do. new Sable. do -. a 86 00 

Do. Swedes do 80 00 a — 

Do Enelish aa8*td..da 79 60 a 76 00 

Sheet, Engliah cwt 8 96 o 8 76 

Peru LCo. flat fcsq..ton — a — 
Do. round.... do — a — 
Hoop, American... cwt 8 00 a 8 96 
Do. Enalish do 8 96 a 8 60 

JUNIPER BERRIES 9 a 8 

LEAD 

Pig lb — a 8 

Bar..... do — a 8 

Sheet do 6* a — 

Old do 6i a 6| 

LEATHER- 
Sole. Oak tanned.... lb 18 a 97 

Do. Hemlock do ' 186 a 18 

Do. damagad do 19{ a IH 

Upper^ dressed. . . .aide 76 a 9 76 
Do. undree8ed...do 1 00 a 9 96 

LUMBER— 

Boards, N.R M ft 18 80 a 17 80 

Do. Eaat'nPine.do 17 00 a 18 00 
Do. Albany do .poe 17 a 18 
Plaak.Oeoraia do.M8 9600 a8600 
Staves, W.O. pipe.. do 6-i 00 a 86 00 
Do. do hhd....do 40 00 a 44 00 

Do. do brl do 38 00 a — 

Do. R.O. hhd...do — a 97 80 

Heading W. O do 18 00 a 60 00 

Hoope do 96 00 a 80 00 

Scantling, Piae do 16 00 a 10 80 

Do. Oak do 90 00 a 96 00 

Timber. Oak s^. ft 90 a 96 

Oo. Geo. Yell. Pine. do 96 a 80 
Shingles, Cypress. Mil 4 — a 18 — 
Do. Pine.. bundle — a — 

MOLASSES— 
MarriBique6tOuad.ga)l 39 a 39 

Engiiah Islands do 99 a 88 

Havana li M&tan2aB.do 97 a 81 
Trinidad de Cuba... do 89 a 88 
New Orleans do 80 a 83 

MUSTARD— 

Engiiah lb 96 a 81 

Do. in bottles, .dox I 96 a I 87| 

Amerkan lb 90 a 80 

Do. in bottlea.doz 76 a I 96 

NAILS— 

Cut, 4dto40d lb — a 8 

Cut, 8d...« do 7. a 

Cur, 8rl .do — a 

Wrousht d(» 10 a 

NAVAL STORES— 

Tar brl 1 871 

Pitch do 1 60 

Rosin do 1 I9( 

Turpentine Wilm. sod. — 
Do. North Co. do. do — 
SpiritaTun^ntine.gall ' 40 

OILS— 
Florence 38 flasks.. box 4 60 a 5 00 
French 19 boulea..bski 8 95 a 4 00 

Olive gallon 00 a i 00 

Linseed, American.. do 9t a 00 
Do. Eng.6L Dutch. do — a 08 

Whale do 96 a 98 

Do. refined do — a — 

Sperm, Summer. .. .do Ua a 96 

Do. Wiraer do 1 06 a 1 18 

Liver, Straita. .... .brl — a 14 00 

I Do. ShoreStBank.do 19 00 a 18 00 
PLASTER PARIS . a 8 S6 

PORTER AND CIDER- 

Poriar, London doz 9 60 a 9 76 

Do. American., .do 176 a 9 00 



a 17 60 
16 76 



14 00 



7 60 



a 14 80 
a 19 00 
a 89 



a 80 00 
a 80 00 
a MOO 
97 00 
a 99 00 
a 9T 00 
a 99 00 
a 18 00 
a 46 00 
tt 60 00 
a 70 00 



80 

49 

9 89i 
1 76 

16 00 

8 96 

6 00 

8 3Ti 

66 

9 60 
00 

19 
10 



8 



19 60 

6 891 
689 

6 81 
800 
860 

7 00 

8 9S 

8r| 

836 

9.Y 

6 37i 
6 00 
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a 800 

a 1 tH 

a 1 75 

a 8 19| 

a 9 76 

a 49 



Cider, draught • • • •. brl 
Do. bottled, bax.doi 

PROVISIONS^ 

Beei*, Meaa .brl 

Do. Prime. ....... «do 

Do. Cargo ^do 

BmtfffJf. Y. Dairy.. lb 
Do. Shipping.... do 
Do. PhlIadeIphla.do 

Hog*aLaxd ..lb 

Pork, Meaa. do 

Do. Prime do 

Do. Cargo do 

Cheeee, Americaa . . .lb 
Htma, Virginia. ... .do 
Do, Northern. . • .do 

RAOS^ 
Foreign ........... .do 

Country do 

RICE.. 1001b 

SALT— 

Turk*alaland baki 

Isle of Mar- ••.•... .do 

St.Ubes do 

Cadis .do 

Lielwn ...... .... a. .do 

Liverpool gronad . . .do 

Do. biowa....ao ^ 

Do. eack do. ..aack 

SALTPETRE— 

Refined lb 

Grade E. I .da 

SOAP— 
New<York, Brawa . .lb 
Castile 4o 

SPELTER lb 

SPIRITS— 
Brandy, Ot. D.liCo.gal 
Do. Roehalle...da 
Dcv Bordeaux . .do 
Rum,Jaak 4thproef.io 
Do. St.Crolx,8d tlo.do 
Do. Wind.lai.8dikMlo 
Do. NOrl>n8,letii«.do 
Do. N. Eng. 1st da. .do 
Oin;Holl*d,MederSwan 
Do. HourOlaas.do 
Oo. Piae AppIa,do 
Do. Imperla} ...do 

Do. Country do 

Whiskey, Rya. do 

Cider Brandy ...... .do 

STEEL— 

German lb 

Rnrllsh.^ do 

Trieste, in boxaa. . . .do 
American ....do 

SUGARS— 

British Island lb 

St. Croix Oo 

New Orleana do 

Havana, White do 

Do. Brown do 

Do. Moaeovado.do 

Porto Rico do 

BraslI,Wbltt do 

Do. Brown do 

Manilla, Brown..... da 
Lump....... .......do 

wOai .............. aOO 

SUMAC— 

Sicily ton 

Trieata do 

Americaa ••...do 

TALLOW— 

Foreign do 

American do 

TIMOTH. SEED. tea 

TIN— 
Block, S.Amwiean..lb 
Dow Eaat Imlia. . .do 
Plates, |H box 

TOBACCO— 
Richmond 6LPeterib.do 

North Carolina do 

Kentucky do 

Cnba do 

8c Domingo.. do 

Manufactured, No. l.do 
Do. No. 9.do 

Do. No. 8.do 

Ladles' Twist do 

Cavendish do 

TORTOISE SHELL 

TWINE— 

Seine r-M lb] lb 

Sewing do 

India do 

WIULKBONE— 
Slab lb 

WINES— 

Madeira gall 

Sherry.^ do 

Canary.Cogawell'a. .do 

TenerUib L. P do 

Do. Cargo do 

Malaga, dry do 

Do. aireel do 

Claret caak 

Do. ia bottlea....dos 

Port gall 

Liabon do 

Maraeliloa Madeira, .do 
Catatonia do 

WOOL— 
Merino, Am. ieece...ib 
Do. pulled, .do 

Common do 

Pulled, apinnina ....do 
Lambe, lat quaiHy . .do 
Do. 9«iquallcy...Jo 
Do. 8d quality. • .do 
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Micuahicb' Maqazinr. — The October 
Iwr of thii nork is publisheil. 
greal variety nX nrticlcs on vHrioan aultjeclt 
nmongst otlipni, n full account of the nrticli 
«xhibjled rI ttu> Fnir at Mhhodh; Hnll, togeihi 
with tb« nbUi Rdtlma of Mr. KesKinv, ileli- 
Tcn^ befora Ihe Aiut^rican ItiitUuIc nt Chat- 
bam Btrwt Chapel. 

The "ObeervntionB on Railroadn, and Ilinis 
loRailroa<}Cani]>auiBf>("by a"Clvil KnKinco 
which we cujiy fruni the Londun Morning; 
Chronicle, will be found well worthy of 
(leraUon, aa well in ihia country aa in Great 
Britain, by all who arc inlerenti^d in the Hueeesr 
of the ayBtenl lo which it relatea. The propo- 
aitiom there laid down, that the iixterttt of the 
eompanias will warrant the offer uf hir^e pro, 
OliuinR for iniprfueinenl* in the locomotive en. 
finf. acareety needs an argument with thos* 
who are aware of the expense of thoiic rnglnea. 
It is within the reroltection of all 
all fainitiar with the history of railroads for 
the last few years, that we are indebted to the 
Livcr|H>ol and Manchester Railrond CompHny' 
offer of £500 for the present degree of perfee- 
tion to which tocamotire power has been 
brought. If, then, the offer of a premium of 
£GOD Iiaa done so much, what mighi 
anttcipate if premiums of 5, 3, 2, and £1000 
wen oilered for engines of the desired eltarac. 
ler, and powera, which rai) be krpt in rrpai 
for one year, within a eertain cost T By Ruim 
we doubt not, a predictiuu lliat loroinotives wi 
ba eonatnicted, within twenty years, to ru 



upon an avemge thirty miles the hour, would 
be laughed at, yet such a prediclion, if made, 
ill bu more than verified. 

Incbbabrv Pacilitiks roK Tkavblliko. — 
We learn that the Philadelphia and Trenton 
Itailroad is completed from Trenton to Dristol, 
twelve miles, and ttiat tlie section between Bris- 
tol and Philadelphia wilt be ready for use early 
the spring. The New-Jersey Railroad, from 
Jersey City tlirongh Newark and Eliznbeth- 
town to Novv-Druiiiiwlck, is also proijresaing 
rapidly, and will, probably, be in use in the 
coUDto of the ensuing summer. These 
roads when connected by a {termanent track 
road, fur which tin- limber is now landing at 
Trenton, as we arc iiifurtued, which is to be 
laid on the turnpike between New-Brunswick 
iiid Trenton, to form [he tracks, upon which 
locomotive engines or Nicain cnrriages may be 
used, will aUil another easy mode uftraveUing 
between ihej-ival cities. 



diio« a more permauMit bond of union to the 
States than can otherwise possibly be effected. 
The daily performance of the engines on the 
Liverpool and Mnnchester railway testifies thn 
perfection which lias been there attainod in the 
conveyance of light goods and passengers, the 
ordinary rale of travelling being from 'iO to ^U 
miles an hour ; but they seem to be excelled by 
those in the neighborhood of GInsgow in ano- 
ther very important application of the power 
of locomotive engines, viz. the transmission of 
heavy guods, in which no gteM. speed is not of 
such iraport-tnco as the diminishing the ex- 
pense of conveyance by increasing the quanti- 
ty conveyed. The other day one of the en. 
gines on the Gnnikirk and Glasgow railway, 
hauled ti irain of lev en fy loaded waggons froiu 
Gartkill colliery to the depot at Glasgow, a dis. 
tnncu of 6 nillps, in one hour and Hve minuten. 
The gross weight of the waggons was •2^71^ 
tons, und of the engine and Lender 14 tons 7 
",., making a total weight of 2"' 



Advuhtaobb op Railboam. — The 
cation betwi«u this city and Philadelphia has 
been greatly improved within a few yrnTK. By 
the OnmdeTi and Amboy RailroRd, since loco. 
ve engines were put on, it is no ditficolt 
matter to leave Philadelphia nfler breakfast, 
and dine in New-York at 3 P. M. On Thi 
day last the distance was perfortncd in G liours 
35 minutes. It will be no uncommon thing 
next year, for New-Yorkers lo visit PhiUdel- 
phin, ond return the lame day. 

Locomotive Enoinks. — Tlie follo'ing ac- 
count of the eKtraonlinary performance of n 
loconiolivo engine in taken from the London 
Morning Post, furnished us by an intelligent 
gentleman, who takes great interest in tlie pro. 
on of internal improvement. It sbowa 
eoncluaively, that we in this country are but just 
beginning to understand the importance of lo- 
comolUe tngintt. Does it not show beyond 
doubt that they nre destined to eflect as great 
improvement in our intitrnal land communica- 
tion, ns the introduction of steamboats has 
upon our navigable rivers 1 Together with 
RaiI:Hoaim, locninotivcengiiies are yel 
lo make neighbors of lh<ise who now reside 
&r remote from each olber, and thereby pi 



lbs. per ton, so tliat the engine 
ii'USt have been exerting a power of about 
■£7\>i\ hi. The diameter of the cylinder is \2^ 
inches, the length of stroke S2, and the pres- 
sure at 55 lbs. per square inch. The train ex- 
tended over a distance of upwards of 270 
yards, and prrsented to view a gnmd and inter- 
esting specloclr, while it afforded a most won- 
derful exhibition of locomotive power lo tboae 
who take an interest in the important national 
question of the improvement of our internal 



The Saratoga Railroad Company have sent 
' England for another Locomotive Engine. — 
[Albany Daily Advertiser.] 

LiVBRPOOI. AND MaSOHBSTBR RaILROAD. 

Phin stupendous undertaking, which is justly 
intilleil 10 the lend uf all such works, and has 
the grealent trafKc of goods and passengers of 
-ny line in the known world, yet its blemish- 
are of n correspoDding magnitude. It is the 
most absuluto monopoly that lias been granted 
this century ; its insecurity of traveUing by 
night, and bungling inconveniences at the ends, 
two rises of more than one yard in a hundred 
suSVred to remain upon it) the repairs of half a 
year for locomotive engines alone being up- 
wards of £12,000, must prove to every oua. 
that ever saw a railroad, that somethintf ifiust 
be wrong, and as to the dividends of eight 
pounds or guineas per annunti they ar? futile 
when compared lo tn^ inmeBse gross inpome. 
The dividends have a ri^ to be more ibaa 
double what they are when the enormous fares 
ftre ponsidered. 
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AiUlsklCA^ RAlLliOAU iotttNAL, AND 



ObserveUtont rn Railways, with Hints to Rail- 
way Companies. [From the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle of September 17.] 
Mr. EIditor,— The art of forming Railways ■ 
and of enduing them, as means of transport, 
with the utmost degree of economy, velocity, 
and security, is yet in its infancy. To the pro- ; 
motion and construction of these works, or to^ 
the determination of their probable success, as 
durable fountains of profit, the thoughts and rU 
tention of engineers, of merchants, manufactu- 
turers, agriculturists, capitalists, indeed, of ail 
the enterprising portion of theconnuuniry, an* 
as keenly directed as were the eflbrts of our 
inmiediate forefathers to the establishment of 
Canal Navigation.* The two most important 
enterprises of this nature now in activity — tlie 
Stockton and Darlington, and the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railways — ^liave been highly lucra- 
tive from their outset: a fact, in the history of 
mercantile associations of this nature, as re- 
markable as it is encouraging. In a coniuier- 
cial sense, th<i objects of these two Railways 
are distinct; the one being limited, almost ex- 
clusively, to the transport of coal ; the other 
combining the convenience of myriads of pas- 
sengers, with the carriage of an infinite varie- 
ty of merchandise. These two great, and hi- 
therto successful, experiments may not be in- 
aptly compared — as to their novelty, their pur- 
tjosg^ their importance, and their results — to the 
t\?o first specimens of artificial communication 
by water in this island, viz. the Sankey Navipa- 
l\on, and the Duke of Bridgwater's Canal. The 
c imparison will hold good under each of these 
hoads ; and I confess that I am sanguine enough 
to think that the two Iron Ways will rival, in 
permanency of profit, the celebrated Water- 
ways referred to ; and, further, that Railways 
and Canals may co-exist, with fair gain to their 
respective proprietors. But, it behoves the au- 
thors of new and similar projects to inquire di- 
ligently into the particular causes of the suc- 
cess of these first experiments; to compare 
carefully the springs whence these parent Rail- 
ways derive their traffic, with the sources re- 
lied upon as feeders to the projected lines ; to 
investigate the most minute details of daily ex- 
pense ; to analyse rigidly the cause of wear and j 
tear, as well as of all interruptions and acci-i 
dents; in short, to make themselves as tho- 
roughly masters of the subject, and to act with 
as much forethought and deliberation as an in- 
dividual would do in a private venture. It is 
not upon the engineers that reliance shouhl be 
placed for mercantile details or points of man- 
agement; our business is simply that of work- 
men ; it is upon mature and well-digested plans, 
aided by an efficient direction, that the pros- 
perity of all associations of this nature must 
mainly depend. --v-ir.w 

•• Professionally uninterested in Railways, I am 
impelled to submit the following hints and ob- 
servations to the attention of the public, and of 
Railway Proprietors, by an ardent desire to see 
Railway conveyance rendered as secure as it 
is expeditious ; and by the conviction that this 
great desideratum is not pnly practicable, but 
that its accomplishment is essential to the 
lasting profit of such undertakings. The pro- 
motion of the interests pf humanity is the true 
aim and end of science ; and Great Britain can 
furnish abundant examples to show that man- 
kind appreciates so accurately the value of what- 
ever contributes to its welfare, that the greatest 
honors and stortunes commonly crown the ex- 
ertions of those who are most successful inj 
perfecting inventions for the use of man. I 
ieel, then, that no apology can be required for 



* Tbe canalization of Great Britain has, in (act been 
tcfontplished within Hie memory of man ; for there still 
lives oua oi' the original proprietors and chief promotem of 
the Sankey Canal Navigation — xhe first artificial water- 
way in this island. 1 mean Nicholas Aahton, Esq. of Wool- 
ton, near Liverpool, now at the^ advanced age of ninety; 
years. This canalised H>ool»conveys the coal from th<'> 
pits aiiout JSt. Helens to tha Mersey, near Huncorn. A rail- 
way has recently been opened between the »iame points, 
which will, probably, contend as snccesatollv against iui 
aqueous opponent, as does the Stockton and Dsrlingtun 
against tha rivers and canals in its neigbbottrbood. 



the public expression of sentiments on subjects' 
so interesting to society, and to ourselves, as, 
the prosperity of a great enterprise, and the 
preservation of our own existence. 

The Proprietors of a Railway are as deeply 
concerned in insuring, to the utmost of their 
means, safety of life and limb to travellers, as 
in economising iheir own expenditure. These 
are mntters of weighty import to the Liverpool 
and Manchester and to other established Com- 
panies; but they are of still greater consequence 
to thorie recently created for uniting the metro, 
lis, by sunilar means of transport, with the 
northern marts of commerce. The London 
and Birmingham, and the Grand Junction Rail- 
way Companies, cannot be too diligent in as- 
certaining the various causes of the casualties 
which have occurred in Railroad conveyance ; 
they cannot be too careful to avoid, in the 
ORIGINAL PLAN OF THBiR RAILWAY, any de- 
fects which may have had a share in occasion, 
ing accidents or hindrances on those alreadv 
executed. The two enterprises referred to will 
require miUions of capital for their completion ; 
it is probable that the conveyance of passen- 
o^ers and goods will encounter, on these greater, 
lengths of line, multiplied difficulties and de- 
lays ; and it is possible that yet undiscovered 
sources of personal danger may present them- 
selves. |Let it be borne in mind, too, that Rail- 
ways, once laid down, cannot be altered in their 
dimensions like a turnpike road ; tunnels> 
bridges, viaducts, Sec. cannct be widened or 
narrowed at pleasure ; the errors of their first 
formation will remain nearly, or altogether ir- 
remediable. 

It will, I doubt not, be granted, by persons 
conversant with the subject, that the distance, 
POUR FBBT BIGHT 1NCHB8, between the two 
lines of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
has been found in practice most fatally limi- 
ted, as, also, the pathway on either side of the 
lines. These scanty spaces render the descent 
of travellers from a carriage, or the unloading 
of a luggage wagon, not only dangerous, but 
nearly impossible, should an axle break, or 
other of tVie not uufrequent occasions for stop. 
p:ige arise whilst passing embankments, or deep 
perpendicular cuttings. It is unnecessary for 
me here to particularise the many other incon- 
veniences resulting from this, I fear, incura- 
ble fault in that railway. 

The running of engmes or carriages off the 
rails is another frequent cause of delay to trains 
of merchandise, as w«;ll as of danger to pas- 
sengers, and inexpressibly awful would be the 
consequences were a train of coaches (sudden- 
ly diverted towards the other line, ly some im- 
pt'diment on the road, or some derangement 
of the machinery) to encounter an engine pro. 
ceeding in the opposite direction. Sucii a crash 
might mdeed be disastrous ! And who will be 
bold enough to affirm that so melancloly an 
event may not reasonably be expected, sooner 
or later, to occur? 

I am not disposed. Sir, to imagine improba- 
ble, or barely ])ossibie catastrophes ; nor do 1 
desire to kindle, in the breasts of persons un. 
accustomed to travelling by railways, an appre- 
hension that this mode of conveyance is attend- 
ed with greater danger than the more usual 
ones. Such is not my opinion. On the con- 
trary I believe that the records of travelling, 
either by land or by water, cannot supply data 
so satisfactory, on the score of safety to tra- 
vellers, as those deducible from a comparison 
of the numb^ of persons conveyed along the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway with the 
number of accidents which have happened to 
them. But I do think that precautions might 
be, and ought to be adopted, to check the re. 
currence of many accidents, particularly those, 
most to be dreaded, arising from engines run- 
ning off the rails. I am aware that this has 
been very partially effected (at the Sankey Via- 
duct, and at one or two other spots considered 
as particularly dangerous) on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, by a very simple and not 
costly contrivance, first applied alonff a high 
embankmettt on the Bolton and Leigh Railway. 



I allude to the introduction of a haiiat of wood, 
or continuous iron bar, placed parallel with and 
near to one of the rails on each iinc» of such 
height as to present a sufficient obstacle to tl.e 
passage of wheels over it. 

In laying down a new Railway, it would be 
well for Companies to consider, whether some 
such safeguard, extended throughout the line, 
should not form pan of their original plan ; wlie- 
ther twelve feet should not be allowed between 
the middle rails of a double Railway ; and six 
feet for the width of pathway on either side. 
An additional defence against the possibility of 
collision between approaching trains might also 
be advantageously provided, by fixing a strong 
railing of moderate height along the middle of 
the roadway, and throughout the whole extent 
of the line. This railing would serve as a com- 
plete barrier to passengers crossing the road, to 
tbe imminent danger of their lives ; and it 
might be so constructed as to form a support 
for a series of low lamps, which would, in 
every respect, be more suitable to Railways 
than elevated ones ! 

I cannot but think that hi^d the width, above 
prescribed, existed between the two lines of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, even with, 
out the safeguards mentioned, we should not 
have had to deplore the loss of Mr. Huskisson, 
and that the fatal calamity of the 1st of Febru. 
ary last would not have been so extensive. 
Neither these nor other similar catastrophes 
could have occurred, or can occur, were a 
breast-high railing established between the lines. 

The half-yearly Reports of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway Company are documents 
of inestimable value to all concerned in that or 
similar undertakinjrs. The candid and just ob- 
servations of the Directors of that Railway, in 
their last Report, leave no room to doubt that 
they are impressed with a due sense of the nu. 
merous defects of the engines now employed 
by them, and that they are not only on the 
alert to discover, but also well disposed to adopt, 
such improvement as may tend to diminish the 
cost of working, or to increase the performance 
of these machmes. I fully concur in their re- 
mark, that *' the locomotive engine is, be3'ond 
comparison, the most eligible, indeed the only 
efficient moving power for Railways ;'* nor can 
I refuse to accord to those Directors a full ntea- 
sure of praise for their sagacity in selecting 
this instrument as their motive force, in pre. 
fcrence to horses or stationary ensines, as well 
as for their fostering care of its inmntine weak. 
ness. I am aware that an Edinburgh Review, 
er, and other self-sufficient (perhaps, self-inte- 
rested !) critics, have thought that, oy ordering 
engines from every aspirant to locomotive glo. 
ry, the Directors would have achieved still 
brighter conquests. I am not the panegyrist 
of the Liverpool Directors, but this opinion is 
groundless ; and I do think that the learned 
Reviewer would act more creditably and use. 
fully by confining himself to his compilations 
and cheap-knowledge books, than by givins 
public and anonymous vent to petty tales and 
slanders on the conduct and performances of 
men, whose practical science and laborft have 
accomphshed more in two years, for the benefit 
of their country, than all the scribblers in aU 
the R(?viewers will accomplish n two centuries. 

The Locomotive Engine is a combination of 
the ideas and contrivances of many heads. 
That it should, with all its imperfections, have 
been brought to its present state of usefulnean 
in so short a time, is highly creditable t« tb« 
ingenuity and exertions of the Messrs. Stephen, 
son, and of the other contributors to its actual 
meciianical form and powers. I know, how. 
ever, tliat various very admurable schemes for 
increasing the power and durability of the boil, 
er, as well as for improviuj? the general ar- 
rangement and application of the engines, are 
contemplated by different contractors. But it 
is vain to expect that inventions, which may 
be termed rather skilful dispositions of part* 
than new discoveries, should see the light, 
when it is considered how heavy is th^ expense 
incurred by the engine-builder in experiment^ 
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iog on 80 costly an apparatuH, how uncertain 
is nis success, and how immediate would be 
the adoption of his improvements by his rivals 
in trade. Nor can itny reasonable man urge the 
Directors of a Railway to speculate in inven- 
tions ; but they may hasten their development, 
and appropriate them to their service; they 
may, through tijnely encouragement, antici. 
pate, by many years, the fruits of mechanical 
skill, and brighten the prospects of their own 
and similar enterprises 

The Directors of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway will, I trust, pardon me for sug- 
jgesting to their consideration a measure which 
might possibly accelerate the march of improve- 
ment, and, at the same time, diminish, in no 
flight degree, the amount of Uiat weighty item 
in their disbursements, *' Locomotive Pow- 
er.** I advise them to repeat the trial of what 
they themselves have correctly styled a ** hap. 
py expedient ;" I mean that they should renew 
the oner of a reward for that engine which 
■kail unite, in the most eminent degree, the 
mmm WAU-Ascertained^j^equisites to its perfec- 
tion. Let the prize contended for be worthy the 
acceptance of engine-miikers ; let it be such as, 
to induce them to risk a failure in the strife ; and 
such as, in the event of success, will constitute, 
;Hn ample remuneration for their skill and labor. 
K ^el confident that the offer of One Thousand 
Guineas reward to the victorious candidate in 
such a contest, would be attended with results 
not less beneficial to Railways at the present 
era, than were those which came out of the 
first famous mechanical combat. 

It appears that the workings and repairs of the 
locomotive engines, on the Liverpool and Man. 
cheater Railway, cost, annually, about JC24,000, 
orf in other words, the startling sum or £800 
PER MILE, PER ANNUM, ou the length of their 
line. Two-thirds of this amount are comprised 
under the sole head of repairs ; to which out- 

3Dtngs should be added tne interest upon, and 
epr«ciation of, a large stock of tools and ma- 
terials, composing the workshops and hospi- 
tals ; the latter of which are commonly filled 
to over-flowing with sick or disabled Loco. 
motives. Surely, tlien, one thousand, or even 
two thousand guineas, might be well applied in 
the endeavor to diminish so large a draught 
from the profits of the Company, for wear and 
tear is an absolute and irrecoverable loss. 

I will now proceed to trace the outline of the 
broad principles on which such a trial of skill 
should be conducted ; a trial which would 
brinff competitors to the goal, the productions 
of whose efforts would far more than compen. 
sate the Company for the value of the stake. 

I assume, as postulates, that the average 
weight of the best engines now on the Railwav 
is suiBciently great, and that two eleven-inch 
eylindttr0> working under a pressure of steam 
of fifty pounds. per square inch, are found to 
possess suflicient power. I then suggest, as 
bases, the following conditions : 

1. That the maxunum weight of the compet- 
ing' engines shall not exceed that of the best 
engine in the Company's employ. 

2. That the maximum pressure of the steam 
shall be fixed, and shall be alike in all the 
engines ; and that the calculated power shall 
he equal to that of two eleven-inch cylinders, 
with ^^ 18-inch stroke, working under a pres- 
sure of steam of 50 lbs. per square inch.* 

8. That all the competing engines shall com 
mence workinj^ on a given day : their dut]^ to 
be that of makmg complete trips, during a given 
period, between Liverpool and Manchester 
reciproeally, with trains of merchandise of a 
dsterminate and ascertained weight. 

4. That in the event of equality of per- 



*.That the gwaloat laiitiida of oonstruction may b« 
given Co engineHn«k»n, the dimensions of the cylinders 
•boold not be prescribed, merely tho calculated power 
veaateing from the bulk of steam consumed by the number 
of ■trokseofthe pistons per minute. This is requisite in 
order to insure a fidr trial, as all the.engines, whatever 
may be their eonstmclion, should be on precisely equal 
tenna aa to their nominal power ; otherwise a proof of 
^air ABSOLUTE power would not b9 conchuive in regard 
to their eblativi msrita. 



FORMANCE botwceu auy of the compctint; en.' 
gines, or between them and any of those in the 
Company's en^ilov, their relative powers 
and properties shall be decided by subjecting 
them to a proof of their absolute powers and 
properties ; and that this shall be the conclu- 
sive trial. 

5. That one thousand guineas shall be 
awarded to the constructor of that engine 
which shall have proved itself superior bot.i ty 
all its competitors, and to any engine in thd 
Compftny's use : that the Company shall pur- 
ch;ise such engine for the sum of one thousand 
guineas, and order from its maker the next five 
engines which they may require. 

S. That five hundred guineas shall be awarded 
to the maker of the second best engine, pro- 
vided it be adjudged to possess advantages over 
the Company's engines ; and that the Com 
pany shall purchase such engine at a fair valu 
ation. 

Every facility should be given to the cnndi 
dates, previous to the trial, to prove their en- 
gines on the line, either wiih or without loads, 
subject to tlie convenience and rules of the 
Company. Twelve months should elapse 
between the publication of the challenge and 
conditions, and the day on which the competi 
tors shall enter the lists. 

I have recommended the Liverpool and Man- 
cheater Company the more especially to insti- 
tute this trial, as their railway is in niU opera 
tion, and consequently they would the sooner 
reap tho advantages of those results, which 
cannot but prove important to them. But the 
scheme applies with equal force to all Railways, 
and, were a combat of this nature to take place 
on the opening, of a new line, and periodi. 
cALLTon different lines, the whole engineer- 
ing talent of the country would feel its stimu- 
lus, and be pressed into the service of Rail- 
ways. 

In furtherance of this design — ^viz., that of 
excitinff the mechanical world to the improve- 
ment of Locomotive Engines, and of Railway 
conveyance generally — too great publicity can- 
not be given to all facts tending to illustrate the 
excellencies and defects of the existing system. 
A register should be kept and periodically pub- 
lished of the duty done by the engines. In one 
table might be presented a list of the engines 
in the employ of a company ; the makers' 
names; the date of their use; the construction 
of the boiler; specifying whether with or with- 
out tubes; the dianietet of the cylinders, and 
length of stroke ; whether placed horizontally, 
vertically, or inclined ; whether working on a 
cranked axle or otherwise ; whether actuating 
two, or all four wheels, and their size, &c. ; the 

Pressure of the steam, the kind and weight of fuel 
urnt ; the nature and amount of work done ; 
the injuries susUtined, and from what causes ; 
the number of hours actually worked in a week, 
d&c. &c. Such are the data which ought to be 
collected and analysed by the judicious engiw 
neer before he decides on his plans and executes 
an engine ; but these facts are obtained witli 
difficulty. It is, indeed, impracticable for any 
other than the mechanic residing contiguous 
to a Railway, to acquire that precise informa- 
tion on the respective merits of the various 
forms of locomotive engines in actual use, 
which can alone instruct him how to remedy 
the defects, and by what means to diminish the 
wear and tear of these costly machines. 

A concise summary of the principal proper- 
ties of a variety of engines, accompanied by a 
notice of their performance ; of the casualties 
to which they have been subjected ; of the parts 
which have needed repair or been renewed ; 
arranged in a tabular form, and published 
MONTHLY, would givc to the engineer, at one 
fflance, more exact and valuable knowledge 
man could be acquired by him were he to pass 
his whole time on a Railway. It would stimu- 
late the engine-men to be cleanly and diligent, 
as their reputation would be thus identified with 
that of their engines. They would become mor« 
observant of incipient imperfections, such as 
''leakages, the loosening or bolts, the want of oil 



to the wearing parts, thie waste of water in tho 
boilers^ tli|e .Stoppage of the pumps, d&e. dec. 
and they would be more sedulous in preventing 
gross repairs, by timely precautions, were their 
too-oflen culpable negligence made notorious. ^ 

Of the efficacy of publicity in promoting a 
rapid advance towaids per^tion in the use 
of Steam Power, we have a case in point, from 
the effects produced by the printed monthly 
reports of the duty done by the pumping- 
engines in Cornwall. An inspection or the 
summary table for a series of years, given in 
Mr. John Taylor's "Records of Minmg," will 
convince the most sceptical of the advantages 
which have accrued to the miner from this sys- 
tem. He will there learn that a bushel of coals, 
which, a few years since, raised only seven- 
TEEN millions of pounds weight of water one 
foot in height, is now made to raise biouty 
millions of pounds to the same height. This 
immense increase in the effective performance 
of the pumping-engine is chiefly attributed to 
the publicity given to the construction of vari- 
ous engines, and to the modes of applying their 
power. The same instrument, the Fress, is 
now working a similar miracle in the mining 
districts of North Wales ; and it may be ren- 
dered equ'iUy as effectual an a^^ent in accclera- 
tins' the perfection of Locomotive Engines and 
of Railwav conveyance. 9 

Facts o{ a still mcnre interesting nature to the 
public might also be periodically communicated, 
not only without detriment to the proprietors of 
Railways, but to their manifest advantage. I 
refer to the accidents occurring, from time to 
time, to those employed or travelling on these 
roads. In the want of an authentic record of 
such casualties, (excepting in the even^of loss 
of life,) any ill-informed gossip, or penny-a-line 
man, becomes the bearer of his version of " a 

DREADFUL ACCIDENT ON THE RAILWAY*' tO a 

newspaper editor, which goes the round of the 
journals, and " frights the isle from its propri- 
ety." Be such tale true or false. Correct or ex- 
aggerated, the reputation of the Railway equal- 
ly suflers. An antidote should be instantJy ap. 
plied, and this antidote would be found in a sim- 
ple unvarnished statement of the case emana- 
ting from the Directors, and published by their/ 
authority. I could quote numerous Instances 
illustrative of the truth of these remarks, and 
am acquainted with many persons whose na- 
tural timidity has been so excited by such gar- 
bled reports of accidents, as to deter them from 
venturmg on a Railway. But were a full and 
explicit statement published of every occur- 
rence of this nature worthy of note, accompa- 
nied by a proper explanation of its origin, the 
public would not be unduly alarmed, precau- 
tions would be enforced, and means would fre- 
quently be devised for removing some of those 
imperrections which still disfigure Railway con- 
veyance ; imperfections arising oflen from ori- 
ginal bad construction, often from mismanage, 
ment, and which are the causes (though hap- 
pily rare) of disasters to passengers. 

In the persuasion that you, Sir, are ever 
ready to lend your columns for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the arts, I do not hesi« 
tate to request your insertion of these hints and 
observations, should you deem them suited to 
their object, and likely to promote the perfec- 
tion of a system of 'travelling, of which tho 
town of Birmingham is about to become a cen- 
tre. I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Civil Enoinbbr. . 



Mr. Symington, the Origintd Inventor of Steam 
Vessels, By Robert Bowie. [From the 
United Service Journal, for September,] 

Mr. Editor, — ^The article concern uig steam 
navigation contained in your last Number has 
afibrded me no little pleasure, as it assists ma- 
terially in establishing the justice of the claims 
I am now engaged in advocating on behalf of a 
highly-talented and dc^ply-regretted relative,, 
the late William ^miugton. 

To alter the opmipn of your intelligent and 
impartial contribtitor, with regard to A&. Hulls, 
will, I urn pursnaded, reiq[ifke butezaminatioiv 
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at' ttie mode projKised for conslructitig ili 
chinery nnd ii])plyiiig ilic power of plr.a 
mode which haa been prooouiicrd, by tikillui 
and priLi^ticitl mcclmnictniis, visionary Hiid ijn- 
prac limbic. 

A« to the Mnrquis do Jouflroy, his p.xprri- 
meulH ai* so eompletely unknown, thur, for 
any benefit derived from lliein, tbey ni<Ktil 
well never hnve esiuled. And it is the generaljl 
I>elief respecting them that tliey wore iiicom- | 
picte, and uufit for bringing the undertRkiiig Ui!i 
a favorable conclusion. Th:Lt sucli n liclief wh*'] '■ 
not unfounded may be Inferred froin the iin|ier- 
fect slate of the slenm-engina of that dny ' 
the faiiure of the sulisequont and Iniiln ' 
Ceni|>t)t Raid to have been iniide bv De U! 



And if the beam shiill 
ever be dittniinKed, and a rotatory motion 
tuined, llic triunipli over inetliA itnd frielion 
will raltie tlie wonder still higher." 

I hiivc the honor to be, Sir, yoiir mo.it obe- 
dient servant, KODERT BowiB. 



[Frnm the Merhanieii' Magazine.'] 

TllAYKLLIXli HV Sl'R*)! nX CoUMO.N KOASS. 

-.A^libough the elute of the roads iti thiE 

ouulry will imt ul pret<unt ullow us to 

o VLTV sanguine of the advantages lo be 

j^jlidisrived from carriages prupeired by stcum, 

.jt.jjwn are salistiod that our readers will be gra. 

, „, I nndij''''*"' '"* posflPHs n record nf what is doing in 

Fulton ; the latter of whom, Fu'llon, was onlyjjother countries, nnd we hope it will ronst 

nble to nccomphsh his object after linvln); h»d them to frcsli exertions in pi-niiinlin<r inter. 

- •- - """'"""'"■■''''•■•'■■' -mprovuincnts here. "" 
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iving. 
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carried along the canal 
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Contending, therefore, tlint the 
lh« pmcticability of stenm-navigntion, without 
iho ability for its realization, possesses but lit- 
tle if any value, I feel myself warranted ' 
claiming for him who first euccessfully nppli 
tl^e power of the steam engine for the projiul. 
sion of vessels, the honor nnd credit of tli<^ ' 
vention ; and I feci myself warrnnled in 
proneeiUng, by the firm conviction that he v 
indebted lo no one for the idea, it having ov.c 
red to himself long before he became aware 
its ever having been entertained by others. | 

In 17S4 he imaf;ined it possible for steam 
power lo be rendered applicable to lerro.locomo- 
tioti ; and in nm, lie exhibited in Kdinburgh 
working model of n steaiti-carringe. He the 
bethought himself tliat the same i>ower might 
be rendered available for propelling vcHKels 
His first boat appeared on Dalswinlon Lake, ii 
1788, nnd his second on the Forth nnd Clydi 
canal the succeeding year. Both of wliirli a» 
completely illnslrated the praelicHbilily of steam, 
navigation as any ever snice ejtliibitcd. 

In your Magazine it is slated that the firsL 
boat ap|>eare<l in 17fS9, on the Forth und VUiic 
raniil, and resembled Hull's, in being h tug 
This is an error, as neither the one of 17t«, 
nor that of 1789, at all rrsenibted the boH 
posed hy Hull ; nor were they inlendcrt 
used solely as tugs ; and furthermore, the timt 
never made its appeuranei; upon that 
was the vessel constructed twelve ye 
wards for Lnrd Dnndas, which was designed 
to he used for dragging shipping, n piirposi 
which, on several occasions, she satislticliirili 
and successfully execnteii. 

It has been nttcniplnl to represent the wholt 
of these experiments ' ■■ 



to print, comit of the "Triumph" steam carriage, 
rvatmns,:[Y„,„ a recent numher of Ihe London Me- 
*""'"■ "' ichanics' Magazine, will U read will. tnlercM, 
also Ihe ohaervniions ii has elicited from 



eertioiiB likely to be either accrei 
liflved — the more especially, as ma 
well- in formed engineers linve de 
conviction that the machinery wt 
trived, and its mode of application 
""= Indeed Ihe declarati 



hostile -M 



--- — ^niity at onee be 

Laznnled, Ihat in several important poinis it 
possessed many advantages over tliiil which is 
even at present employed. Ami it inav alwi be 
averred, that lo be more highly prizcd,'it needs 
but to be better understood. 

As a proof of Mr. Symington's ingenuity, 
and of the obstacles which genius will sur. 
mount, may be mentioned, that although Mr. 
Hull s patent righls were snid to have been 
Ijrestramed, slriclly guarded, nnd rigidly en. 
lorced, Mr, Symington invented and brought 
into use an improved sleani.engine, which wa( 
more simple, miinngeable, and economical Ibi 
many purposes than that of Ins eclebraUd con 
tempomry and eom|vtilor. without, in the 
slighlcst degree, rendering himself liable to llif 
charge of encroachment. And he gave still 
tnrttier eviilence of mventive jiowers by lUx- 
tnmsing thr fifinm— « desiileratum so important 
as to have called forth the following opinion 
worn Ihn writer of llie article which has led 



most valuable correspondents lo that 
IJountul. One of them, Mr. J. O. N. KuUer, 
s been for several years looked up to ns 
authority on most subjects connected with 
engineering. lie claims lo he the inventot 
of a method of subslitiiting water for fuel in 
steam engines, alluded lo u( page 117, Vol. 
[I. of this Magazine, and has slatctl that it 
'las succeeded equal to his most sanguine 

xpcctations ut the gas works in Lymington, 

if which he is the superintend ant. 
It" our ii^furmalion if correct, we shall 

lavo it in 6nr pTiwer lo prove that the ere. 

it of Ihe invention is due lo aft American 
cilixen ; anil a [latent was taken out for it in 
1817, hy Mr. James Morey, of Ncw-Hamp. 
shire. Why it has not been acted upon we 
are at present uninformed, but we hope in 
our next in he ttbic to give a full description 
of it, Bccompanieil with such drawings as 
may bo requisile— [Fd. Mkch. Ma.j.] 



Tfte Triumph Fleam Carriage. [From the 
London Mechanics' Magazine.] 
SiK, — I did uot intend lo send you the pre- 
fixed rough drawing of my little Triumph 
steam carriage unlit I could faithfully inlorm 
of its lull powers, in regard to speed 
and weight propelled ; but, from considera- 
of ex(Msnso and ill health, delay sue. 

s to delay until [ Tear some claims of 
priority, which 1 pretend fo, may he denied 
to me. It is the little carriage, (built in 
182S, and first mentioned in your Journal 
of 2aih May, 1830,) improved in conslnic 
lion, but the some in principle, and which 

ihe first Ihat ever (tsconded a rise of 

n six; the chief alteration is the appli. 
cation of two main levers, to ohviale the ne- 
cessity of having very large wheels. 

'■ is built on what I at present consider 

jesl principles pf my theory, namely, 
placing nearly the whole weight, when m 
motion and needful, on the propelling wheels, 
giving a varying leverage to the i>ower, lo 
imy required extent, and making the line of 
direction of ihe power, when acting on the 
proi>elIing wheels, lo be such that its action 

re-aclion shall ns near as possible be 
purullel with the line of progress, by caus-j 



g Ihe fore carriage to have a tendency by 

I weight lo propel the hinder part. 

The innin axle, wheels, and .tprings of 

is carriage, arc so allached to Ihe carriage 

frame ihat they can be sliced backward or 

Ibrward to vary the centre of gravity of the 

vholo at pleasure, and also keep the endless 

:huin stretched. 

A A is the tubular boiler ; B, tubular 
:himney and steam chest ; C, steam pipe, 
cased deep in flannel. Ace. ; D, a pair of 
cylinders, pistons, A:c. working an endless 
chain wheel on the crank shall and two 
small fly. wheels ; E, anolhcr endless chain 
either lust or loose on the main axle j 
F, a pin on each fly-wheel, working allcr. 
notely two main levers, that catch in two 
clutch wheels fixed on the main axle ; G, 
:oke box and waler cistern ; H, feed door in 
the chimney ; I, pilot pole. 

As soon as the engines start, the pins F 
the fly-wheels begin, hy means of the 
connecting rods, lo pull at the main levers, 
which levers, by a redaction (if ibey src in 
gear), have a tendency to lilt the fore car- 
riage olT the ground. (I have teen it ihus 
'ilied quite ofl'.) By this oper.itinn th« 
'eight of the fore carriage ia partly thrown 
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on t'je hind wheels, increasing their inter- 
locking force with the ground, and at the 
same time tends to pull them round hy its 
gravity. Note, I do not mean to say that 
power is thereby gained, as all power comes 
from the steam, but that the power is acting 
in its best direction, being a transfer of the 
power of the steam to the gravity of the fore 
'carriage, as the steam, with a varying lever, 
affe, cannot well act direct on the main axle. 
W hen the road is level and good, the main le- 
vers are in a few seconds put out of gear, and 
the unvarying endless chain, E, put in. 

I would say a word or two to Mr. Alexan- 
der Gordon and the ultra locomotionists. 
Steam locomotion on common roads is no 
longer a question of possibility, but of eco- 
nomy. Messrs. Ogle and Summers could 
telf, if they would, how much cheaper (oi 
dearer) they went to Liverpool by steam 
than if horses had taken them (including 
wear and tear, but rejecting accidents) ; and 
Sir C. Dance could state his profits on the 
Cheltenham rosid. Both these and other par- 
ties richly deserve public assistance. But 
no ! somebody will have a monument when 
dead, but no help whilst living. Yet the 
public is not to bhune : for to whom of the 
many projectors must it extend its bounty? 

There was once a carriage and four horses 
went twenty mWea an hour, at Newmarket, 
for a wacer, and won it, yet the mails still are 
conveyed at half that speed. These Ultras 
forget that steam pistons cannot go Tiiore 
than 2ii miles an hour, and at that rate they 
will, like a horse, do a great deal of work ; 
but if they must propel any thing at 20 miics 
an hour, they must eiClier have little to pro- 
pel or there must be a great many of them ; 
and the question is, can these many be kept 
cheaper than horses ? Tiiis waits for proof. 
Locomotion is a darling theme of mine, but 
I have paid my visit to Utopia, and am come 
back. I wish again and again some one 
would build an 8 or 10 horse-power steam 
drag, to work one of the stage waggons at 
about its present rate of going, and then see 
what power could be spared for increasing 
tlic speed. Saxula. 

March 14, 1833. 

Sir, — ** Saxula" has named his carriage 
the ** Triumph" ; but I shall not consider the 
triumph complete until he has run it daily 
for six or twelve months on a common road, 
and given an accurate statement of the costs 
arising from wear and tear, fuel, attendance, 
and interest of capital. It is no proof that 
the anxiously desired object has been at- 
tained ,-«of running steam carriages on com- 
mon roads, — ^because a carriage has been 
constructed that will run a certain distance at 
a certain rate, with a certain number of pas- 
sengers or tons of merchandize. Many im- 
portant undertakings have proved splendid 
failures, simply, as I conceive, on account 
of the conditions implied in their principle 
being imperfectly understood, or totally ne- 
glected. The necessary conditions for loco- 
motive carriages on common roads may, I 
think, be clearly ascertained by a careful at- 
tcntion to those employed on railroads. If 
the published statements in reference to the 
engines at work on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railroads are to be credited, it ap- 
pears that, with friction and abrasion at a 
minimum, those engines involve a prodigious 
outlay of capital in their origiiial construe 
tion and in their subsequent repairs, ^ow, 
mipposing it should be found advisable to go 



to a considerable expense in the construe- 1 
lion of any future railroad, either in polish-' 
ing it or in having a double line of road,! 
each inclining throughout its whole length, | 
but in opposite directions ; and if, by these > 
or any other arrangements, it should be found 
that the first expense of engines and their! 
subsequent wear and tear would be thereby! 
reduced, should we be any nearer than wo! 
are at present to turnpike road engines ? I , 
rather think we should be farther oflT thaiii 
ever. On railroads, the friction, the agita- 
tion, and the consequent abrasion of surface,' 
are ibund to be the chief impediments toj 
success. How, therefore, can we expect to| 
succeed, where we have to contend with; 
more friction, more agitation, more abrasion, 
and, last, but not least, inequalities of sur- 
face, which do not exist on railroads ? Far 
be it from me to think or say that the object is 
unattainable ; many more unlikely things 
have happened, and will doubtless continue; 
10 do so almost every day. But we never 
can move safely towards a result until we' 
thoroughly utKlerstand the principles of our, 
experiment, and make ourselves conversantj 
with its conditions. I wish "Saxula" suc-j 
cess, and I sincerely hope he will favor youri 
readers, from time to time, with the data hei 
obtains in his experiments on this interest-' 
ing subject. J. O. N. Ru'rrEK. 

April 18, 1833. 

Sir, — Some time has now elapsed since 
you favored me with the insertion of a few 
lines on long and short cranks, which I ha- 
zarded in opposition to the theory of locomo- 
;ion promulgated by your ingenious corres- 
pondent ** Saxula," in which I promised the 
result of a series of experiments I had then 
in contemplation, but which I have been un- 
able to accomplish, from want of time, 
change of residence, &c. Trusting, how- 
ever, that my not having fulfilled my engage- 
ment may not debar me from your pages, I 
beg, as a constant reader, to offer a few re- 
marks which have suggested themselves 
since reading the account of the ** Triumph 
Steam Carriage" in your Journal of the Oth 
of April last. 

I am still at a loss to comprehend what 
advantage '* Saxula" anticipates from the use 
of the main levers over that of an ordinary 
crank, save that he will bv that means be 
able to increase his power at a very great 
reduction of speed, and, I conceive, a great 
waste of power at the same time. In the 
Hrst place, docs he mean to deny that a short 
crank would accomplish the same end, pro- 
vided the power were increased in due in- 
verse ratio, and to uphold that more can be 
accomplished by the use of long cranks, or 
main lerers, than by short ones ? If so, I 
need 8<iy no more, for of that I sliull never 
be convinced. Again, if the adhesion be- 
tween the periphery and the road be sufii- 
cient to enable him with his long lever to 
lift the fore carriage off the ground, where 
is there any necessity for an incre^jisod re- 
sistance or interlocking farce ? Such a ten- 
dency would only cause a loss of power and 
straining to the machinery, besides which there 



of a short crank, provided the cylindrical 
power <if the engine were increased propor- 
tionately. ** Saxula" may perhaps here ask 
— but why cumber your engine with more 
power than is actually necessary ? Let him 
makej|his engine on that principle, and run 
it on a road — ^notone rolled and brushed for 
the purpose — and he will soon find he will 
be " put to a stand still." Hills arc not the 
only obstacles which present themselves 
(Mr. (Jurney well knows this). Newly- 
formed roads, or repaired ones, are much 
more serious objectiois to steam carriages 
on common roads. We will suppose a road 
(ns is often the case) repaired at intervals, 
of say a quarter of a mile — would the "staid 
and sure" pair of long levers be used ? or al- 
ternately levers and cranks, to the great an- 
noyance of passengers, and prejudice of the 
machinery? So many delays would com- 
pletely do away with steam travelling, if there 
were no other objections to it. 

But the objections to such a mode of con- 
veyance on common roads, compared with 
railroads, are so numerous, and rtndered so 
obvious hy the daily experience on the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester railway, as to need 
but little comment. I understand the esti- 
mated cost of an engine for common roads, 
capable of conveying about 20 passengers, 
is j£ 1,500, while the utmost speed which 
could with safety, or otherwise, be accom- 
plisiied, would be 12 to 14 miles per hour. 
Now, an engine capable of conveying up- 
wards of 300 passengers in covered carri- 
ages on a railway; at 20 miles per hour, costs 
only £800 or £900. The wear and tear of 
an engine on high roads is also very consi- 
derably greater tlian that on a railroad, ow- 
ing to irregularity of surface. I believe at 
15 miles per hour it would be 7 times great- 
er, and the force of traction 12 times as 
great. Supposing, therefore, that only the 
same consumption of fuel should take place, 
the diminished number of passengers would, 
of course, raise the fares in due proportion. 
But certainly the expediency of using lo- 
comotives on common roiids can only be 
proved or disproved by actual experience. 
I heartily agree with " Saxula" in wishing 
some practical results to be. given forth by 
the numerous and extensive speculators in 
such machines. I am afraid " Saxula" will 
find himself in error, when he states that an 
engine of two horses' actual power will be able 
to accomplish the labor of two horses on 
connnon roads. This is daily proved to be 
impossible : even on a railroad a portion of 
powor is lost by the re-action, or backslid^ 
ing (if I may so term it), produced by the 
deposition of extraneous matter on the sur- 
face of the rail, which causes the wheel, or 
rather the en;»ine, to retrograde in a slight 
degree. This I have proved very frequent- 
ly when travelling on the above railway, I 
have in fine weather invariably found that 
80 boats or Rlrokes of the engine are neces- 
sary to traverse the distance between the 
} mile distance accunitely measured, thus 
proving that 2 revolutions are lost in each 
instance, the wheel being precisely 5 feet 
dimnrtcr. This I have observed at speeds 
would be an irregidarity in the motion of of from 14 to 18 miles per hour. At 25 



the vehicle, which would also be attended 
with very serious waste of power, arising 
from the reciprocal action of the main lev- 
ers. Although " Saxula" may have accom- 
plished the ascent of a hill, having un incli- 
nation of 1 in 6, I still maintain that the 
same thing might be accomplished by means 



miles per hour nearly 4^ revolutions are 
lost. This, I think, would militate greatly 
HjjHii.st. "SaxulaV two horses. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

DUBITANS. 

I-ivorpool, May 7, 1833. : ^.^^ ^ 
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Wimdert of the Microtcope. [Arranged 
from Dr. Dick, on the DiSiision sf Knaw- 
ledee.] 

In the uDiverse we find all things con- 
structed and arranged on the plan of bound- 
. hit aaduaivertid variety. In the antma! king- 
dom, there have been actually ascertained 
about sixty thousand different speciet of living 
creatures. There are about 600 species of 
mantoutlia, or animals thai suckle their young, 
niostof which are quadrupeds — 4000 speciee 
of birdf, 3000 species of /the*, 700 speciei 
of reptiUt, and 44,000 species of insects-' 
Besides these, there are about 3000 species 
of t/iellfak, and perhaps not leRs than sighty 
or a hundred thousand species of imimiU' 
culeB invisible to the naked eye ; and new 
species are daily discovering, in consequence 
of the zeal and industry of the lovers of 
tunil history. As the system of auitiit 
nature has never yet been thoroughly 
plored, wo might safely reckon the number 
of species of animals of all kinds as amount- 
ing to at least three hundred thousand. We 
are next to consider that the organical struc- 
ture of each species consists of an immense 
multitude of parts, and that all the species 
areinlinilelyfhversiiied — differing from each 
other in their forms, organs, members, facul- 
ties, and motions. They are of all shapes 
and sizes, from the microscopic animalcu- 
lum, ten thousand times less than a mite, to 
the elephant and the whale. They are dif. 
ferent in respect of the construction of their 
sensitive organs. In regard to the eye, sor 
have this organ placed in the front, so as 
look directly forward, aa in man ; others 
have it so placed as to take in nearly a whole 
hemisphere, as in birds, hares, and conies ; 
some have it fixed, and others moveable 
some have Iim> globes or balls, as quadru 
peds ; some have four, as snails, which are 
fixed in their horns; some have eight, sel 
like a locket of diamonds, as spiders ; sumo 
have several hujutredt, aa flies and beetles, 
and others above twenty thousand, as the dra- 

Eon-fly and several species of butterflies. 
1 regard to the ear — some have it large, 
orecl, and open, as in the hare, to hear the 
least approach of danger ; in some it is co 
vered to keep out noxious bodies ; and ii 
others, as in the mole, it is lodged deep am 
backward in the headland fenced and guard' 
cd from external injuries. With regard to 
their clothing — some have their bodies cc 
vered with hair, aa quadrupeds ; some wit 
feathers, as birds ; some with scales, s 
fish ; some with shells, as the tortoise 
some only with skin ; some with stoui 
and firm armor, as the rhinoceres ; and 
others with prickles, as the hedgehog and 
porcupine — all nicely accommodated to the 
nature of the animal and the element 
which it lives. These coverings, t»o, are 
adorned with diversified beauties ; as up. 
pears in the plumage of birds, the feathen 
of the peacock, the scales of the finny tribes, 
the hair of quadrupeds, and the variegated 
polishandcoloringof the tropical shell-fish — 
beauties which, in point of symmetry, polish, 
texture, variety, and exquisite coloring, mock 
every attempt of human art to copy o 
imitate. 

Not only in the objects which are visible 
to ihe unassisted eye, but also in those which 
can only be petxeived by the help of micro. 
sc(rpe», is the chnracteriatic of vartety to be 



n. In the scales of fishes, for example, 
perceive an infinite number of diversified 
specimens of the most curious workmanship- 
Some of these are of a longish form, some 
round, some triangular, some square; io 
short, of all imaginable variety of shapes. 
Some are armed with sharp prickles, as in 
(he perch and sole ;* some have smooth 
' ;es, as in the tench and codfish ; and even 
:he same fish there \s a considerable va- 
riety, for the scales taken from the belly, 
the back, Ihe sides, the head, and other parts, 
all difierent from each other. 1u the 
scale of a perch we perceive one piece of 
delicate mechanism, in Ihe scale of a had- 



macnificsn 
_ atPgn*. 



ckf another, and in the ^de of a sole 

auties difierent from both. 

We find some of them ornamented with 
prodigious number of concc'iric flutings, too 
near each other and too fine to he easily 
enumerated. These flutings are frequently 
traversed by others diverging from the cen. 
f the scale, and proceeding from thence 
straight line to the circumference. On 
every fish there are many thousands of thet 
variegated pieces of mechanism, A small 
part of the feather of a peacock,^ one-lhir- 
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(ieth of an ^nch in length, appears' i»< Sun 
beautiful than the whole feather does to IAk 
naked eye, exhibiting a multiinde of brighli 
shining parts, reflecting first one color and 
then another in the most Vivid Maimer.. 
The wings of all kinds of insects, too, pre- 
sent an infinite variety, no less captivating; 
to the mind than pleasins to the eye. Tbey 
appear strengthened and dislended^by (h«> 
Gnest boues, and covered with the lighteiL 
membranes. Some of them are adomedi 
with neat and beautiful feathers, and many 
of ihem provided with the finest articulatioos 
and foldings for the wings, when they are 
withdrawn and about to be folded up in their 
cases. The thin membranes of the wingi 
appear beautifully divaricated with thousands 
of little points, like silver studs- Tlie wings 
of some flies are Jilmy, as the dragon-fly ; 
others have them stuck over with short hns. 
ties, as the flesh-fly ; some have rows of fea- 
thers along tbeiT ridges, and borders round 
their edge, as in cuats i some have hairs, and 
others have hooK^ placeil with (be greatest 
regularity and order. In lie wings of moths 
and butter-flies there ate millxMM of small 
featliers of different shapes,* dnemfied with 
Ihe greatest variety of br^t and mii co- 




lors, each of Ihem so small as to be allogelli- 
er invisible to the naked eye. 

The variety of forms in which aniaud life 
appears, in those invisible departmenls of cre- 
ation which ihe microscope has enabled us 
to explore, is truly wonderful and astonish, 
ing. Microscopic animals are so diflfereot 
from those of the larger kinds, that scarcely 
any analogy seems to exist between them ; 
and one would be almost lempted (o suppose 
thai they lived in consequence of laws di- 
rectly opposite to those which preserve man 
and the other larger animals in existence. 
When we endeavor to explore this region of 
animated nature, we feel as if we were enter- 
ing on the confines of a new world, and sur- 
veying a new race of senlieot existence. 
The number of these creatures exceeds all 
human calculation. Many hundreds of ape. 
cies, all ditfering in their forms, habits, and 
motions, have already been detected and de- 
scribed, but we have reason to believe that 
by far the greater part is une.iplored, and per- 
haps forever hid from the view of man. Tliey 
are of all shapes and forms : jome of them 
appear tike minute atoms, some like globes 
and spheroids, some like hand-belts, some Uke 
wheels turning on an axis, some like double- 
headed monsters, some like cylinders, some 
have a worm-like appearance, some have 
s, some resemble eels, some are like long 
hnirs, one hundred and fitly times as long as 
iliey are broad, some like spires and cupolas, 
aome like fishes, and some like animated ve- 
getables. Some of them are almost visible 
to the naked eye, and some so small that lfa« 
breadlh of a human hair would cover lil\y or 

hundred of them, and others so minute that 

* KigK. t, \ 6, 7, repniMnt «nv! of ihs difleivnl kinA sf 
iLtmn which ronaUIQle the duit nhidi mlherra K) A* 
. . .ngtf of mothfl and buaerfiicfl, Sid which, la di* iim ■■ 
M-npe, appear ringed with ■ variM]' of colan. W»A tt 
LheaH (eatlucaia wiafa>Kl we null « to be acut^ ]r ;■■■ 
ceptibla U the tnJud ■;*. 
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millions of millions of ihem might be con- 
tained within (he compass of a square inch. 
In every pood and ditch, and almost in every 
puddle, in the infuaions of pepper, straw, 
grass, oats, hay, and other vegetables, in 
paste and vinegar, and in the water found in 
oysters, on almost every plant and flowi 



and in the rivers, 
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creatures ant found in such numbers ai 
riely as almost to exceed our concept! 
belief. A class of tliene animals, i 
MeduMB, has been found so numerous 
discolor the ocean itself Captain Scoresby 
found the number in the olive. green sea tc 
be immense. A cubic inch contained sixty- 
four, and consequently a cubic mile would 
contain 23,8e (^,000,000 ,000 ,000 ; so (hot, il 
one person should count a million in seven 
days, it would have required that eighty thou- 
sand persons should have stalled at the orea. 
tion of the world to have completed the euu- 
meration at tiie present time. Yet, all the 
minute animals to which we now allude are 
furnished with numerous organs of life as 
well an ihe larger kind, some of their inter, 
nal movements are distinctly visible, their 
motiona are evidently ooluiUari/, and aonie of 
them appear to be possessei of a consideni' 
ble degren of sagacity, and lobe lurid of each 
other's society.* 

In short, it may be atttrmcd without Ihe 
least hesitation, that the bcaulies and varic. 
liet which exist in those regions of creal 
which are invisible to the unassisted eye 
fur more numerous than all th;it appears I 
common observer in the vitiiblo economy of 
nature. How far this scene of creating pow. 
er and intelligence m^y extend beyond ihe 
range of our microscopic instnimenis, it ii 
impossible for mortals to determine i for the 
finer our glasses are, and the higher the mag- 
nifying powers we apply, the more nume- 
routi and varied are the objects which ihcy 
e.vhibit to our vinw. And as the largei 
telescope is insufRcient to convey our views 
to the boundaries of the great universe 
we may justly conclude that the most po' 
fui mtc roscope that has been or ever will be 
constructed will be altogether iniiufficient t( 
guide our views to the utmost limits of thi 
descending scale of creation. 

We ithall now continu3 our illustrations : 

b V Fig. 1_ re{)resents a miU, 

vhich has eiglit legs, 

ive or six jomls in each, 

wo feelers, a small head ir 

' iroportion to its body, t 

iharp snout and trioulh like 

hat of a mole, and two littlt! 

jyes. The body is of an 

ival form, with a numbei 

oi naira like bristles issuing from it, and the 

legs terminate in two hooked claws, 



a having 

ed Ihal opn p»it want down immndiMclj' lu Ihn boUom, 
wbiln ttip olhnr cuminivid tloatina on Ihn lop. Whnti 
Ibinip hod rrnuitiAd lor iDnie linn m iliia cwnJition, eaeh 
oTlliiMa ■mrmof uiiaMlculiM began la gruw wary ufiu 
■ilnation, and had a loind lu Fhsngc iu quarten. Bulh 
Nnais*, Uwrafbre, (ftt uulal thtaruon time, Ihn onnpra 
Ing upward* and Ih? oth^rdownwurdi: ao thitaltor 
tim-j lh>^ DMI in Ihn middlp. A deiirn otkmvt'ms huw ihr-y 
juld behave un this iwnuiou en^gi-d lii? obaervnr lu 
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I a tail whieli 



llmannrihai ww gain; up Duvphing in iwo cohunni 
(heMp, and ihAMhor BiuonMini Inoiw rohimnUthn t 
KM^ u if ttch had beeu unciet iho direction ot n 



Fig. 2 represents a micro- 
scopic animal which was found 
in an infusion of anemony. 
The surface of its back 
vered with a line mask, 
form of a human face ; 
three feet on each side, and 
comeH out from under the mask. 

I Fig. 3 is ai. aniraali 
found in ihe inlusion of old 
ftay. A shows the head, 
iwiththemoulh opened 

lips furnished with 
18 hain " ■ ■ 
[forked tail ; D its intestines, 
id C its heart, which 

a regular motion, 
umference of thi 
lody appears indented liki 
he teeth of a saw. 

Fig. 4 shows the teheel-ani- 

mal, or vorticeUa. It is found in 

water that has stood some 

in leaden gutters, or in hoU 

of lead^on the tops of houses. 

The mostjre mark able pnrt of this 

utjimalcula is its wheef-Kork, which 

oonsists of two semi-circular in- 

inienfs, round the edges of 

wjiich m^iny little fibrillte move 

lelves very briskly, sometimes wilh a 
kind of rot:ition, and Sometimes in a trem- 
bling or vibratory manner. Sometimes the 
wheels seem to be entire circles, with teeth 
like thoHC of the balance-wheel of a watch ; 
but their figure varies according to iho de. 
gree of their protuglon, and seems tu depend 
upon the will of the, aniroal itself; a is the 
head and wheels, h is the KeaH, where its 
systole imd diastole are plainly visible, m: 
the al'.ernale motions of contraction mid dill 
tation are performed with great strength ar 
about (he same time as the pulsi 
tion of a man's artery. Th 
animal assume.-^ various shapes, 
one of which is represented ai 
Fig. 5, and becomes occasional- 
ly a case for all the other parts 
of the body. 
Fig. 6 represents an iruect 
with net.Jike arm*. It is^ound 
cascades where the water 
8 very swif.. Its body ap- 
irs curiously turned as on a 
lathe, and at the toil are three 
sharp spines, by which it raises 
itself and stands upright in the 
water ; but the most curious 
pparatus is about its head, 
i'hcro it is furnished with two 
instrumoats, like fans or nets, 
which serve to provide its food. These i: 
frequently spreads out and draws in again 
' and, when drawn up, they art 
folded together with the ul. 
most nicely and exactness. 
When this creature does no 
employ its nets, it thrusts on 
a pair of sharp horns, and puti 
different appearance. 



eunifercnce of a circle. 
mtrprizing and singular. 



Its motion is very 

the 1 



iheaihed i 



f 



vhich serve to 
requently sprei 



in Fig. 7, whero' it is shown 
magnified about 400 
another onimalculn, 
found in tl e Hanie infusion, ruMi-d 
a tortoue, wi b an umbilical tail. 
It stretches out and contracts itself 
very pasily, somntimps asauming a 
round figurp.^hich it relnine only 
"" r a moment, then opens its month 
a aurprizinf width, forming nearly the 



presenlation 
malcula found in the 
infusion of ihe bark of ait oak. 
Its body is composed of several 
ringlets, that enter one into an- 
other, as Ihe animal contracta 
itself. At o & are two lips, fur- 
nished wi.h moveable hairs; it 
pushes out of ils mouth a mouC 
composed of several pieces 
each other, as at e. A kind of 
sometimes protnided from the 
breast, composed of furbelows, which slide 
iito one another like the drawers of a pocket 
elescope. 

Fig. 10 is un animalcula, called 
grcat(mouih, which isjfound in so- 
I eru) infusions. Its mouth takes 
up half the length of ils body; ils 
iside is filled with darkish spots, 
nd its hinder part terminated with 
singular tail. ; 

(Fig. 1 1 repre- 
sents the proteus, so 
named on account ot ils ttg- 
suming a great number of dif- 
ferent shapes. Its most com- 
mon shape bearsa resemblance 
to that of a swan, and it swims 
id fro with great vivacity. When it is 
alarmed, it suddenly draws in its long neck, 
^forming its«lf into the shape represent, 
t tn, and at other times it puis forth a 
head and neck, wilh a kind of wheel ma- 
chinery, as at n. 

Pig. 12 is the globe ani- 
mal, which appears exactly 
globular, having no appear- 
ance of either head, tail, or 
all din 






lions, forwards or back- 
wards, up or down, either 
rolling over and over like a 
bowl, spinning horizontally like a top, or 
gliding along smoothly without tuminp; itself 
-' -ill. When it pleases, il con turn round, 
it were upon an axis, very nimbly, with- 
removing out of its place. It islranspa- 
t, except where the circular black spots 
shown ; it sometimes appears as if dot- 
wiih points, and beset with short move. 
: hairs or bristles, which are probably 
the instruments by which its motions are per. 
formed. 

Fig. 13 shows a species of animal- ' 
lat called sokg, found ii 
straw and the ears of wh 
uuib, which is sometimes extended 
. — lo a great width, p is the (ail- 
^ ^ Fig. 14 represents i ^ 

lJ mal found in an infusion of jcilron 
wk flowers. lis head is very short, and 
^ adorned with two boms like those 
^ of a deer ; ils body appears to be co- 
X vered with scales, and ils lail long, 
f and Bwill in motion. 
Fig. 16 is a reprcsenlatioti _ 

of ihe ecb which are found 
in paste and stale vinegar. 
The moat remarkable pro. i 
perly of these animals is I 
"iiiJ iliey are vtriparout. If * 
ne of them is cut through 
■■ar the middle, several _ 
val bodies of difrnrent sizrn" 
hiili are young anguilliF, each 
s propeij membrane. A hundred and up- 
arilt' of the young ones have hwa seen to 



ire per. 
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isne forlh. 
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issue from the body of one single eel, which 
accounts lor their priidigioiw iacreose. 

l-'jg. 16 exhibitH a epeciea of 
animolcula shaped like bells with 
long .tails, by which thev farten 
themeelvea to the roots of duck- 
teeed, in which they were found. 
They dwell in colonies, from ten to fifteen 
number. 

It may not be improper to remark, tli 
no engraving can give an adequate idea of 
the objects reterred to above ; and, there, 
fore, whoever wishes to inspect nature in all 
har minute beauties and varieties muat have 
recourse to the microscope itself. 

What we already know of these unex- 
plored and incxplorable regions gives us aii 
amazing conception of the intelligence and 
wisdom of the Creator, of the immensity of 
^his nature, and of the infinity of ideas which, 
during every portion of past duration, m 
have been present before his all-compreh< 
Nive mind. What an immense space in I 
soale of animal life intervenes between 
animaUvle, which appears only the size o 
visible point, when magnified 500,000 times, 
and a tekale, a hundred feet long aod twenty 
broad ! The proportion of bulk between the 
one of these beings and the other is nearly 
as 34,560,000,000,000,000,000 lo 1. Yet 
all the intermediate space is filled up with 
ajiimaicd beings of every form and order! 
A similar variety obtains in the vegetable 
kingdom. It has been calculated, that some 
pluuts which grow on rose leaves, nnd other 
shrubs, are so small that it would require 
more than a thousand of them, to equal in 
bulk n single plant of most ; and if wc com- 
pare a stem of moss, which is generally not 
above one.BJxtieth of an inch, witti some of 
the large trfes in Guinea ond Brazil of twen- 
ty feet diameter, we shall find the bulk of the 
one will exceed that of the other no less than 
2,98.5,a84,000,000 times, which multiplied 
by 1,000 will produce 2,995,984,000,000,000, 
ihe number of times which the large tree 
exceeds the rose-leaf plant. Yet this im- 
mense interval is filled up with plai U nnd trees 
of every form aud size ! Wiib good reason, 
Iheit, may we adopt the language of the m- 
spired writers, — " How manifold are tbj' 
works, O Lord ! In wisdom hast thou made 
Ihom all." 



TdiIw EJUororilMAnwrKanRiilnwd Jounut: 

Philaselpkia, Oct. *24(b, 1633. 
Sir, — Should you think the rollo\ring eug- 
gpsltun worthy your notice, I would be much 
i>hii|^ to you to call the altcntioii of some of 
your scientific and mechanicnl correspondents 
to il, through the columns of j our viiluable Jotir- 
ual, I have lately been desireil by a friend in 
London, to forward to him some piirticulnr nc- 
couiilB of tbe difTerpnt steamboats now iu ope- 
rntion in waters near you, and particularly, on 
Mir Hudson, aod of recent experiineuEs, &c. 
A£ :. ; but I have hs yet not been abln to find 
any work on the subject, which contttins l!:e 
desired inforntittlon ; and further, on examin- 
ing all tbe different works that touch on tlir 
subject, I perceive they merely tell of wonder- 
ful experiments made in England, and in my 
opinion, these whicd are recorded imconderful 
nre not to be mentioned in the snrue day, will) 
those "practical machines now in daily use on 
our waters, and 1 am persuaded that should 
some person, fully competent, publish a small 
work containing a precise account of the drf. 
feretit rngines and bopiis now in operation, sny 
on (be Hudson and Enst rivers, ibiit thev 
would receive ample compensnlinn from the 
sale of the wort, as well hs confer a lasting 
favor on tiw reading public. I wish to - " 



own splendid engines anil boats recorded 
as bring something wurlliy of American in- 
duittry. Your friend nnd subscriber, 

G. W. A. 
Wa cheerfully givo place to the above com- 
unication, with a hope that it may induce 
some one familiar with the subject to supply 
work of the character referred lo ; and will 
endeavor, if no one e!se is diepase^l to under- 
take it, lo obtain, aud publish in tbe Journal, 
s Recount of our best steamboats, both on 
the North and East rivers. 



[Fur the Americvi KulruadJoumii!. 

Mk. Editob, — Should the Boston nnd Pro. 

videncc Railroad Company refuse, on equitable 

a, (o uuit« with the Kliode Island Uailmad 
Companies, would it not be desirnble to tbe 
Worcester Railroad Company, niucb of tbe 
stock of which is owned in this ci|y, lo 

] their road to the Providence and Boston 
Etailroad, by a branch intersecting their road 
Boston, striking the valley of tbe Cliarles 

', aud through Wrenthsm lu the line of the 
State of Rhode Island ; and by making terms 
with the Providence and Boston Company, 
who have twelve miles exclunive privilege, cuai- 

eing at Fox Point, would bn enabled to 
command Ihe principal irnvel on this great tho- 
roughfare from Boston lo Providence nnd f^rong 
Island Sound. A privilege to uiake said bmnefi 
□o doubt euuld be obtained of the Lcgtalati 
of Massachusetts, X 

[From the SlebiU Rrgiiter and Patriil of 24rA Oct.] 
MkRiKi Rmlw.iv. — A modst ofa newly sanBtruct- 
id Msnne Riilwiy baa been lal'l al our otiice by 
Lieui. Gadney of ihe United Sliitea nivf for tbe ' 
apection of ifaa public. We unduraiand thai ii 1 
rsceiTod ihe decidad approbaiion of the Board of 
Naiy coDimiseioneri, aa well aa of practical mt 
ehanica who baia aiamincd it, {and that maaaare 
lave been Inkan for lealing ila value by • Genlli 
nan al Charlealon who ia erecilng a railway on 
icale autlicienlly Inrge to haul up ihipa of any tiii 
Tha priociple and the machinery art eilremelyiiin-l 
pie, and we would inrita the aitenllon of ihoae inirr 
lated in the eaiibliihnient near lliiaciiy lo the modi 
low on the table of the Reading Room. 

Briitcl and Landim SaUuaj/. — Tbe people ol 
Brialol are going lo make a bold elfoTt lo restore the 
ipertly of thai once Souriaiiing and atill important 
lity, by forming a railway liience Iu Londoa. Ilia 
calculated ibat tliia undertaking, which ia to be call, 
ed the Ureal Wealern Railwuy, will cost three mil- 
liona, (o be rained in abarea of XIDU each. Tbo for. 
' in of auch a line of communicatiun will be of 
great ulilily, not only lo Bristol, but to the whole a! 
the weal of England, and lo iha aouihern eoiLntiesof 

will he itnmenae. The paasengetsbstween Lon. 
don and all porta of the couniiea of Berks, Willa. 
'Iloticeslar, Heveford, Monmoutb, tilamorgaii, 
ir,ei. Dovonahire. Cornwall, and a very larBO 
M ai Ihoao from the (omh of Ireland will ' 
; iL Amongst ihc cities and tuwne il will i 
likely to fie united with by bruncli roue 
Wiiid.or. O^r.rd, Heading. Newbury. SalUUury. j 
barougb, ISaili, ISrisiul, (ilouiealer, and Merthyr 
il, whilst all other irHvoMers proceeding to Lon.* 
don from Bridgewater, Taunion, Exeter. I'lymoulh.i 
falmoulh, and the other lownauf the west will avail' 
[henuelva of it from Bristol to the nielrupolis. The 
Iriah coiintier principally benrlit ed will be llioiie ly-! 
D the aoiiih of Dublin. Ainonitit ihe most im.; 
nlariick's in the tarrying department wilt be the' 
ullurnl produce uf Borka and VViliahire, ihc 
len maiiuractarea of Uloi>ceat«r and 'SonierafCI 
,ihc iron and coal ofaouih Wales, ihe Weat| 
India and other prnduce impiiried into Bristol, and, 
• orn and cnille of WojroH. Waterford, Cork. 
\Vb*n ihe railway i* loruicd, of which ibare la 
litil4 ImiiM. Briatol ivill he one of the greateai thn. 
rougbfaren in ihi- Ilritirh d<>niii ioiia. i 

Coins. — A pi^cc of nioitten'sl tolnicco. nnd 
bound around tlie toe. ia ri^coni mended by thei 
New.Hnmpshirr Spectator, as a sut ' 



AGRICULTURE. &c. 



[From the JVeio- York Farmer.] 
Cultioalion and Drniningg of Gatna Gratt. 
By the EniTOR. 
Within three or four years much attentkn 
OS been excited rcs|>cctiag this grass, parti- 
cularly iu the Souilicrn States. Dr. Hardn; 
1, uf Missouri, WHS among the first lo 
ig it before the public as a prolific grass, 
one of immense imiiorlance to the South- 
section of the Union, where com stalks or 
,'cs arc almost the only fodder for live 
stock. It is considered to bo a native of the 
alluvial soils of the Southern States, but is 
found growing wild ns fiir north as the banks 
of the Connecticut river. It succeeds well on 
sandy, and even barren soils. 

The seeds are put in drills 18 inches apart, 
and the plnnla should behood suflieient to pre, 
vent the growth of weeds. The first soason 
(hey spread and cover the wtwle surface. 
During the second, they are cut once a inontli 
from May or June to October or November. 
Being a ]>erennitil, it will probably contintM 
to produce for several years without renewal. 
Tlio.se who arc zealous advocates [or the in- 
troduction of this grassinio Southern husbond- 
particular, say that it will produce 70 to 
80 tons of green hay, or 20 to 30 of cured 
hay to the acre. 

Some botauisls describe tour species of 

Tripsacum, but that called Gnma Urass is 

supposed lo be the T. monostachyon ; other* 

enumerate only three, nnd, in the opinion oT 

writers, two of these are identical. Pro- 

fussor Eaton describes only two, coaudcriog 

□ T. monostachyon a variety of the T. dnc- 

loidps. 

The following drawings we tnbo from the 
Encyclopa.'din of Planti — the smaller engrav- 
irig is the T. dactyloides, and tlie othen the 
T. monostachyon : 




Thb Pnorsesiofi of a F*biibk.— Tlie Nonb 
American Magazine, reviewing P't Linda. 
ley's «ddre.ss. which we noticed in former 
numbers of tbe Farmer, makes the foUowing 
extract and comments : 

I have long thought that our college gm- 
duates ol\en mistnkn their true path to honor 
and UBcfiilness, in making choice of a leametl 
profcsHiou, instead of converting agriculUiTB 
Into a learned professlnu, as it onght lo be, and 
tlien-by obtaining an honest livelihood iu tbe 
(rantiuil shades of tbe country." 

In the praise of Agricnlture he might bav» 
none further, and e\tollcd it as an occupation 
at ouce sublime and useful — which innoUe* 
mnn, gives neare to his mind, virtue to kiN 
heart, (ilaeidiiy to his countrnanee, nnd cklm- 
... - ---I. Ahsorbcl in tlic'boiy 

e but eloquent Nalore, «r 
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equnlly blessed in the fruit of his labors or the 
fragran ce of his meditations* 

Cultivation or 8ilk in tbs Northern 
Part or thb United States. — ^The numerous 
mod detailed experiments which we have from 
time to time laid before our rtmders, on the sub- 
ject of silk culture, must have convinced them 
that no obstacle exists to the suecessfnl prose, 
cation of this great and important branch of do- 
mestic industry. The following experiment, 
from the N. H. Spectator, made by Dr. Frost, 
of Plainfield, N. H., in the latitude of 43^.80, 
not only establishes the f^ict that the worm will 
perfect its cocoon in the Northern States, but 
that the whole business is perfectly simple. He 
states that he had no knowledge on the subject 
from personal experiment and observation pre- 
viously to his present undertaking. The Doc- 
tor observes : 

On the 20th June last past my eggs were 
hatched. I counted out 1,500, and took a few 
more to supply the place of those that should 
die in the several stages, say from 50 to 100. 
These were uncounted. Mv calculation was to 
raise about 1,500. By reason of the cold and 
rainy summer the worms were retarded in their 
growth, as will always happon — warm and dry 
weatlier being the cUmate suited to the full per. 
frction of the worm, and to facilitate its growth 
and maturity ; yet the food in either case will 
be about the same-^he only difference will be 
the length of time required for the insect to eat 
the same quantity of leaves. The first oocoon 
was wound on the 38th day of the age of the 
silk worm. After the fourth moulting, or in 
other words, shedding of their skin — ^tor they 
shed their skin four times during their life, be- 
fore they commence winding their balls or co- 
coons — they are usually about 10 days in wind- 
ing up their cocoons. Previous to their moult- 
JQg the fourth time, I counted about 1,450 ; so 
that 50 had died out of the 1500, besides the 
worms I held in reserve as above stated. Of 
these 1,450 worms, besides those that died du- 
ring this last age of tlie worm, and during their 
winding, I counted 012 that remained on the 
•helves the 40th day---585 on the 42d day— 903 
on the 4dd day— 186 on the 1 1th day— 00 on the 
45th day— 13 on the 46th day— 26 on the 47th 
day — 13 on the 48th day. In ten days from the 
beginning of winding, all had wound their co- 
coons except 13 worms. In 4 days more these 
were all wound. The whole time the silk 
worms were progressing through their several 
aces, each age designated by the. moulting, in- 
cluding the winding, were o3 days — tlie usual 
time is from 42 to 45 days — ^retarded no doubt 
ftt>m the cold and dampness of the season. 
There died in the whole, 257 during the several 
ages, till the completion of the cocoons. I had 
1,243 cocoons of all descriptions, and but few, 
say 15, that would not reel off. The reserved 
uncounted worms are not included in this esti- 
mate. 

The weight of cocoons before reeling, and as 
soon as they were picked from the bushes, 
weiffhed 4 lbs. 5 oz., SM) cocoons weighed pre- 
eisely one ounce. 

Raw reeled silk 0^ ounces 

Raw silk 1^ ounce. 

Making the whole product' of silk nearly one 
half pound. 

The weight of leaves consuni«Hl and wasted 
was 75 lbs. 

After I had found the quantity of leaves the 
li500 worms consumed, I made a comparison 
with a statistical tablccommunicated in a letter 
to the 20th Congrrss of the U. S. by Hon. James 
Mease, on the tuialiod of rearing P'lk in Bavaria, 
and found by this table, 20,000 m\k worms con- 
wuned 1,000 lbs. mulberry leaves — exactly cor- 
responding to 75 lb«. for evf»ry 1,500 worms — 
und that from 7 to 10 lbs. of cocoons make a 
ponnd of raw. or reeled silk— from this estimate 
the product of ray experiment nearly coincides, 
for 4 lbs. and 5 ob. produced 7J ounces of silk. 



Nor does this estimate of the consumption of 
leaves and the product of silk materially differ 
from the estimate and exact result of Count 
Dokidolo— transmitted to.Congress by the Hon. 
Richard Rush, then Secretary of State. 

It will readily be perseived that the rearing of 
silk worms, in our state is practicable and with 
due management equals the product raised in 
Bavaria, and the careful management in the ex. 
tensive laboratory of Count Dondolo, where 8 
ounces of eggs, or 160,000 worms are resred. 
In this laboratory the leaves are chopped, the 
thftrmometer regulates the temperature, and the 
pyrometer tlie dampness of the atmosphere ; 
and every measure of precaution is used to se- 
cure the worms from disease— 4>y ventilation, 
by stoves, and by cleanliness. On reading these 
treatises and observing all the nice directions 
contained therein, any person would almost 
shrink from Uie task and become discouraged, 
before they attempted to enter a field where so 
many obstacles seemed to threaten him. I have 
chopped no leaves— made no fire but once or 
.twice, and then when the weather was extreme- 
ty cold and damp for the season. I gave them 
what they would eat, and they appeared to know 
what to do with the leaves as well as any other 
insectt and not more at a loss about it. 

I am fully of opinion that the culture of silk 
is as easily learned as any other kind of business 
or art — and that manv fiimilies in eveiy town 
would find as profitable a reward for their labor 
as our rich fiirmers do, by correspondent care 
and exertion. Elias Frost. 

Plainfieki, August 27, 1833. 

Improvbd Corn. — ^This is the season of the 
year when all those farmers who have not pre- 
viously attended to the subject should go to 
their cribs, and select some of the best card for 
the purpose of planting, with a view of obtain, 
ing in the course of a few years an improved 
variety of corn. Among the experiments which 
we have seen recorded, the following seems to 
ripen early in comparison with others : 

Dr. Oliver Fiske of this town has left with 
us a specimen of com, of a kind which he has 
raised for three years past* and which appears 
worthy the attention of our farmers generally. 
It has now been fully ripe for near a month, 
and being thus early, it is not only safe from 
the frost, but, in consequence of filling out and 
ripening in the warmer part of the season, is 
more likely to be sound and heavy than that 
which ripens later. The kernel and ear are 
about the size of the common com, and Dr. 
Fiske thinks it will yield as large a crop as any 
com he ever raised. — [Worcester Spy .J 

Corn Cobs foe Cattlb and Brbab. — In a 
western paper we find the following. If the 
facts detailed shouM be sustained by future ex- 
periments, we know not why the use of the cob 
and corn ground together may not become ge 
nenU. We have heard objections made by 
farmers to the use of the cob, but do not re* 

collect what they are. 

Many farmers in this cotmtry have within a 
few years converted the cobs of Indian corn to 
a use formerly unknown. 

The corn and cobs are ground together and 
given to swine and other <fomestic animals for 
the purpose of fattening them. We under, 
stand the experiments thus far have proved 
successful, and that swine and cattle intended 
for slaughter will grow as fast as on any other 
fodder. A gentleman in Shrewsbury, Mass. 
has for seven or eight years used corn and cobs 
cracked and ground together for provender, 
and he says it is the best he has ever UMed for 
fiittening cattle. An experiment was tried a 
fi^w years ago by feeding one ox with corn and 
oats ground, the other with corn and cobs — 
the two oxen being so well matched that no 
one, on viewing them was satisfied which was 
best : accordingly they were fed as above. Each 
ox had an equal quantity at a time, except the 



one which had corn and oats sometimes be-> 
came dainty, and wouM not eat his allowance, 
while the other kept his regular course. The 
allowance for both was about three pecks per 
day. The cattle were taken to market, and 
weighed about 2800 The one fed on com and 
oats had 162 lbs. of tallow. The one that waa 
fed on corn and cobs had 168 lbs. of tallow, 
and the purcrhaser of the two oxen pronounced 
the beef of the latter to be worth half a dollar 
on the hundred more than that of the other, on 
account of the color of the beef. 

It has also been proved by acttial trial, that 
good and palateable bread may be made from 
com and cobs, ground about hsJf and half, sift- 
ed as usual, and the addition of the usual quan. 
tity of rye meal. 

Mills for grindinijr com and cobs together 
have been erected in several small towns in 
Massachusetts. 

Chbbn VT Orgharos. — ^The price of chesnuta 
in our markets has led us to think that many 
fiutners might, with profit, devote a portion of 
their less productive lands to the cultivation of 
the chesnut They have commanded, this sea. 
son, from $6 to |^ 50 per bushel. At this rate 
an orchard would be profitable, independent of 
the timber. The tree is of quick growth, and 
produces abundance of shoota or sprouts from 
the stump. 

Exhibition or Stock.— ^ur friend A. W. 

has sent us the following, which we suppose is 

part of the report of the Berkshire Agricullu- 

ral Society. The spirit that prompts to send 

stock for exhibition to neighboring fairs is very 

commendable and patriotic. 

Even the citizens of our sister stales have 
done us the honor, by gratuitous exhibitions 
of stock, to encourage our exertions, and to ad- 
vance the objects of the society and the inter- 
ests of the country. The committee beg leave 
to name Caleb N. Dement, Esq. of Albany, as 
deserving the thanks of the society for his in- 
teresting exhibition of two imported cows and 
a bull, of the short horn or Durham breed. 
They are also much indebted to Mr. Thomas 
Dunn, of Albany, for his exhibition of a buck 
and lamb of the New Leicester or Bakewell 
breed. It is presumed that this breed of sheep 
is entirely new to most of the farmers of the 
country, and it is well worthy of riieir conside- 
ration, whether their flocks may not be greatly 
improved by them, particularly as it regards 
the quantity of the fleece and the size of the 
sheep. Mr. Bates, of Vermont, exhibited to 
the society a fine horse, which was much ad- 
mired for his beauty and excellence. The com. 
mittee noticed with great pleaeure several fine 
animals from the excellent st4>ck of cattle he- 
longing to the Hon. Henry W. Dwight, to whose 
patriotic and spirited exertions the agricultural 
community is largely indebted for a steady and 
progressive improvement of stock in the county. 

Planting for Childrkn. — ^The strong de- 
sire existing in the human breast to provide for 
our oflbpring converts that toil, 'which pro- 
duces sweat on the brow, into pleasant and 
cheerful exercise. The farmer rises early and 
labors until the setting of the sun, in planting, 
sowing, and reaping — and all this to feed and 
clothe his family, in the hope, too, of having 
a little annual surplus for his childn^n when he 
is gone ; but, alas, how many toil in vain ! — 

twenty, thirty, or forty yairs of care and labor 
appear to have made no provision for the rising 
members of the family. Had there be«^n plan, 
rations of vahmb p timber or tViiit trees made 
by the farmer in his young days, their produce 
would now give a son or danght#*r \ c^onsidera. 
ble " setting out.'* Remember this is the sea* 
son for planting. 
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LITBRAAY NOTICES. 
MiMoiM or Baron CaviBR, by Mrs. R, Lee, I 

vol. New York : J. Sl J. Ha»pbe. — The biographer 
' of Cuvier ts ao Engliah woman, the ^vidow of the 
African traveller Bowdich, through whom, and his 
Bcientific and adventurous pursuits, she became 
known to Cuvier and his family ; and when deprived 
by death of her husband, found in that family, and in 
ite chief especially, consolation and friendship such 
a<« is rarely extended to other than near and dear 
'connections. The heart of the grateful woman is 
consequently manifested in this memoir, which is 
rather the narrative of the beantifui private life, and 
the fine moral qualities of Cuvier, than a notice of 
his literary or his political career, though these of 
course enter into the general atory. We are sure 
this work is one that will be much read. We ex. 
tract the account of the last moments of Cuvier, 
a small pan t»f which indeed has appeared before in 
our columns, but of which the ensemble requires a 
repetition. 

Although occasionally subject to sight ailments, 
the health of M. Cuvier, generally speaking, was 
good, and his carriage waa used by him more as a 
saving of time than a matter of necessity ; therefore 
the sudden summons he received to quit his earthly 
labors, was an event for which his friends and his 
country were not prepared. Never were his in 
tellectual faculties more brilliant ; never was his 
great mind more fully poasossed of that clearness, 
that comprehensiveness, which so peculiarly marked 
it, than at the time of his seizure. His life ot tern, 
perance snd rectitude, at the age of sixty.two, had 
preserved the corporeal existence unimpaired, and 
also contributed to the perfection of hia mental vigor; 
for more than forty years he had been unremittingly 
labofing to perfect his great views in science and 
legislature; and concerning the former he was about 
to give to the world the results of his researches and 
reflections. ** His intention was to review all his 
works, and put them on a footing with the last dis- 
coveries, and then to deduce from them, all the con. 
sequences, all the general principles, which appear, 
ed to him to emanate from such an assemblage of 
facts, though he did not think it possible, in the pre. 
sent state of human knowledge to eatablish a gene, 
ral theory. All his studies, all his meditations had 
convinced him of the philosophical principle, that 
organized beings exist for an end, for a special oh. 
ject ; but he did not admit any scientific theory, and 
with all his energy maintained that it was not yet pos- 
sible for any to be formed.*** But even the entire 
publication of these facts, of these deductions, was 
denied to us by the inscruuble ways of the AI. 
mighty; perhaps we were not yet worthy of pene- 
trating so deeply into the mysteries of creation as 
had been given to this one gigantic intellect, and I 
dare not call the death of M. Cuvier premature, 
when I think that by eo doing I shonld question the 
decrees of that Providence to whom we owe the 
very existence of him whom we deplore, by whom 
that life was lent to us to increase our eense of his 
wisdom, and to enlighten us by its example. 

M. Cuvier had sought forgetfulness of the storms 
that were passing without the walls of his peaceful 
abode, in a greater devotion than ever to his home 
pursuits ; that is, he gave up his evening visits, and 
the fe^ relaxations he had permitted himself to 
enjoy. The cholera raged around him, and he saw 
tbosA fall who were younger and apparently atronger 
than himself; those whom he loved, and those 
whose services were essential te the state. Public 
disturbances ^lled the streets of Paris, while pesti. 
lence stalked through the multitude in every direc- 
tion. Secluding himself, then, entirely from so. 
eieiy, except tiut of his family ; after going through 
the daily routine of his public duties, he returned to 
his labors, with an intenseness, which, added to 
his share of the pervading gloom, was calculated to 
injure the springs of life; No one, however, could 
forsee its efTects on his constitution ; and he himself 
said, that he had never worked with so much real en. 
joyment;*' and lie rapidly advanced, not only in the 
vast undertakings then begun, but hi the preparations 
for others. On Tuesday, the 8th of May, he opened 
the third and concluding part of his course of lee- 

* Laurillard*. 



tures, at the College de France, on the history of 
Science, &c., by summing up all that had been pre. 
viously said. He forcibly inveighed againat that 
heresy in natural history, which derives every thing 
in this vast universe from on9 isolated and aystemat. 
ic thought, and shacklea the future of actence with 
the fallacious progess of the moment it be pointed 
out what remained for him to say respecting the earth 
and its changes, and announced his intention of un- 
folding his own manner of viewing the present state 
of creation ; a sublime. task, which was to lead us, 
independent of narrow systems, back to that Su. 
preme Intelligence, which rules, enlightens, vivifies, 
which gives to every creature the especial conditions 
of its existence, to that Intelligence, in abort, which 
reveals all, and which all reveals, which contains 
every thing, and which every thing contains. In 
the last part of this discourse, there was a ealm. 
ness, a clearness of perception, an unaffected and 
unrestrained manifestation of the contemplative and 
religious ebservcr, which greatly added to its force, 
and which involuntsrily recalled that book which 
speaks of the creation of the earth and the human 
race. The similarity was avoided rather than sought ; 
it was not to be found in the words, but the ideas ; 
and at once flashed across the minds of his audi, 
tors, when the great professor declared, that each 
being contains in itself an infinite variety, an admir. 
able arrangement for the purposes fur which it is in. 
tended ; that each being is good, perfect, and capa- 
ble of life, each according to its order and species, 
and in its individuality. In the whole o: this lee. 
ture there was an omnipresence of the Omnipotent 
and Supreme Cause : the examination of the visi. 
ble world seemed to touch upon the invisible ; the 
search into the creation, neceesarily invoked the 
presence of the Creator ; it seemed as if the veil 
were to be torn from before us, and science was 
about to reveal eternal wiadom. Great, then, was 
the effect produced by the concluding sentcncee, 
which seemed to bear a prophetic sense, and which 
were the last he ever addressed to his audience. 
** These,** said he, ** will be the objects of our fur 
ther investigations, if time, health, and strength, are 
given to me, to continue and to finiah them with yon.** 
Those who were versed in human deetiny, seemed 
to feel that hia sphere of action was even then placed 
out of this world, and that he had pronounced his 
fkreweli. So near the great and awful tribunal, 
what other words, what other thoughta than those 
containsd in this lecture, could have so plainly shown 
the preparation already made for his journey thither 7 

I am told that the profound emotion occasioned by 
this last discourse waa universal, and that few left 
the hall withost an undefined feeling of aadness, and 
sentiments of reverence, far beyond the power of ex- 
pression. On the same day, M. Cuvier, sa uaual, 
attended a council of administration in the Jardinties 
Plantes, and bestowed his last cares on that immense 
establishment, which owes so large a portion of its 
treasures to his constant and active eolicitude, and 
to his extreme generosity. " By turns protected and 
protecting, Mr. Cuviei* had there resisted the politi. 
cal vicissitudes which changed all but the socred asy. 
lum of men and things. It wonld seem as if a spe. 
cial grace from Providence has suflered him to re. 
main, during thirty-eight years of revolution, in the 
same place and with the same occupotions. The 
great mind, the pure intentione, the devoted and die. 
interested heart, alone are anifered to eflfect such 
miracles.** 

In the evening of Tuesday, M. Cuvier felt some 
pain and numbness in his right arm, which was sup- 
posed to proceed from rheumatism. On Wednesday, 
the 9th, he presided over the Committee of the 
Interior with his wonted activity. At dinner that day, 
he felt some difficulty in swallowing, and the numb, 
ness of his arm increased. Never can the look and 
the inquiry he directed to bis nephew, when he 
found that biead would not pass down his throat, be 
forgottsn ; nor the self-possession with which he 
«aid, as he sent his plate to Madame Cuvier, ** Then 
I must eat more soup,** in order to quiet the alarm 
visible on the countenances of those present. M. 
Frdd^ric, the younger, sought medical advice ; and 
an application of leeches was made during the night, 
without producing any melioration. The next day 
(Thursday) both arms were seized and the paralysis 
of the pharynx was complete. He was then bled, 
but without any benefit, and from that moment he 
seemed to be perfectly aware of what waa to follow. 



t Alludin? to the the theory of nnity of composi. 
lion. This and the following citations are taken 
from a description of this admirable leeture, as 
nstsd by a tfisttnguisbed auditor, the Baron de 
H— — , 



He, with the most perfect calmness, ordered his will 
to be made ; and in it evinced the tendercst soliwtult 
for those whose cares and affeetidn had embellisbed 
his life, and for those who had most aided him in his 
scientifie labors. He eould not sign it himself, bat 
foiil' Witnesses attested the deed. He sent for tbe 
good M. Royer, who was so soon to follow him, to 
make a statement of the sums he had expended, ont 
of his private fortune, on the alterations of the rooms 
behind his house, though the aflitction of this Chief 
du Bureau d* Administration was so heavy as /almost 
to disable him from doing his duty. M. Cuvier alone 
was tranquil ; and, perfectly convinced that all hnmaii 
reeource waa vain, ha yet, for the aake 4>f the be. 
loved objects who encircled him, submitted without 
impatience to every remedy that woe suggested. — 
The malady augmented during the night, and the 
most celebrated medical practitionera were called io : 
emetica were administered by means of a tube, biu, 
like all other endeavors, they did not cauae the least 
alteration. Friday was passed in varions, but hope, 
leee attempts to mitigate the evil; and, perhaps, 
they only incressed the suffering of the patient.^- 
In the evening the paralysis attacked the lege ; the 
night waa reatless and painful ; the speech became 
a&cted, though it wae perfectly to be nndersteod. 
He pointed out the seat of his disorder, observing to 
those who could comprehend him " Ge sontlee nerfs 
de la volenti qui sent malades ;'*! alloding to the 
late beautiful discoveries of Sir Charles Bell and 
Scarpa, on the double system of spinal nerves :( 
he clearly ond precisely indicated the cbangea of po- 
sition which the parte of the limbs yet unparalyzed 
rendered desirable; and he was moved from his 
own simple and comparatively small bed.room, into 
that saloon where he had been the life and eoul of 
the learned world ; end, though his speech was lees 
fluent, he conversed witli his pfaysiciane, hie family, 
and the friende who aided them in their agonizing 
cares. Amjng other anxious inquii ere came M. Pas. 
qiiier, whom he had seen on the memorable Tueedny ; 
and he said to him, ** Behold a very different pereon lo 
the man of Tuesday— of Saturday. Neverthelesa, I 
had great things still to do. All was ready in my 
head ; afler thirty years of labor and research , there 
remained but to write ; and now the hands fail, and 
cfirrv with them the head*'^ M. Pasquier, almost too 
much distressed to speak, attempted to expreas the 
intereat universally felt for him ; to which M. Cuvier 
replied, ** I like to think so ; I have long labored to 
render myself worthy of it.** In the evening, fever 
showed Itself and continued all night, which pro. 
dttced great restlessness and desire for change of 
poeture ; the brmichie then became affected, siod it 
was feared that the lunge would soon follow. On 
Sunday morning the fever disappeared for a short 
time ; consequently he slept ; but said, on waking, 
that his dreams had been incoherent and agitatecU 
and that he felt his head would soon be disordered. 
At two o'clock in the day, the accelerated respiro. 
tion proved that only a part of the lungs was in ac 
lion ; and the physicians, %villing to try every thing, 
popo*ed to cauterize the vertebra of the neck : the 
question. Had he a right to die? rendered him obedi- 
ent to their wishes t but he was sparsd this bodily 
torture, and leeches and cupping were all to which 
they had recourse. During the applieatioti of the 
former, M. Cuvier observed with the greatest sin. 
plicity, that ^t waa he who had discovered that 
leeches possessed red blood, alluding to one of hie 
Memoira, written in Normandy. *' The consummate 
master spoke of science for the last time, by recall, 
ing one of the first steps of the young naturalist.** 
He had predicted that the last cupping would hasten 
his departure ; aad when raised from the posture ne- 
cessary for this operation, he asked for a glass of 
lemonade, with which to moisten his mouth. Afier 
this attempt at refreshment, he gave the rest to hia 
daughter-in-law to drink, saying, that it was very 
delightful to see those he loved still able to swallow. 
His respiration became more and more rapid; be 
raisM his head, and then letting it fail, ss if in medi- 
tation, he resigned his great soul to its Creator with, 
out a struggle. 

The Nkw Enoland Maoazins fos NovEVSKa. 
Aoslsii .* J. T. BucKiNouAM. — This is a very clever 
number of our clevereat Magazine. It is! original, 
powerful and spirited. The Equue redinwue is cap- 
iul. The notice of Stuart and Hamilton deals too 
harshly with the former, and too leniently with the 



. X ** The nerves of the will are sick.*' 
6 A month before his illness, he had read a paper 
bewre the Institute upon a memoir of Scarpa's, on 
this distinction between the nerves of will, and theee 
of sensibility. 
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latter— especially oo the ecore of intentione. The 
Nenrout Man we are glad to aee reaumed, aad gire 
our reader^ the pleasure of the following eztraet 
from it i — 

Tm Doctor and his Patibnt. 
" Ma foi I— cm MedtclM tont d« vilalaei^eni !" 
So saith Mods. Renard, in his play of the Legaiei ; 
but so say not I. My physician haajust left me. He 
is a cloTer fellow, and it may be a skilful, wtthal. 
But ho has the folly to pretend to cheerfulness, and 
laughs by main force over hia own jokes — the unhap. 
py man! Does he think to deceive people by it? 
A merry physician, indeed ! — as well talk of a 
laughing death's head — the eaechination of a monk's 
mememto imrt. Heaven help the doctors ! From the 
court physician down to the veriest quack who ever 
dosed with herbs or steam a la Bsquwuttix^ I com. 
miserate every mothei's son of them. This life of 
ours is sorrowful enough in its best estate — the 
brightest phasis of our being is " sicklied o'er with the 
pale east" of the future and the paat. But, it is the 
lot of the physician to look only upon the ahadow ; 
— ^to turn away from the house of feasting and go down 
to the house of mourning; to breathe day after day the 
atmosphere of wretchedness ; — to grow familiar with 
suffering ; to look upon humanity disrobed of its 
pride and glory — robbed of its fictitious ornaments — 
weak, helpless, naked— and undergoing the last fear- 
fol metempsychosis from its end and godlike image 
— ihe living temple of an unshrined divinity, to the 
loathsome clod, and the all inanimate clay. There 
is wo behind him — ^there is wo before him. He 
is hand and glove with misery by prescription, — 
the ez-officio gauger of the **ill8 which flesh is 
heir to." What to him are the much-eulogized 
charms of home — ^tbe holy comforts of one's fires 
side ? Ht has no home, unless it be by the bed- 
side of the 8ick-*-the querulous — the dying. Hur- 
rying perpetually from one scene of misery to an. 
other, he knowa nothing of the quiet happiness of 
those ** sleek- headed men who sleep o' nights." He 
realizes, more than any other, the truth of that 
maxim, that 

*' Where igaorance it Mtes, 
"Tis folly to bawiM.** 

Hia ideas of beauty — perhaps even the affections of 
bis heart — are regulated by the irrepressible aaaoci- 
atiotis of his profession. Others may talk of their 
"lady e loves" as angels — sylphs — seraphs — he knows 
better— he knows that woman, as well as man, is 
** of the earth, earthy." Through the, soft and beau, 
tiful veil ofwhatieecall tUUcacy, he sees only the con. 
suming canker of incipient disease. Has his fair one a 
form of fauhless symmetry 7 He thinks of the tub- 
jeeU of his anatomical studies. Does her beautiful 
amile unveil a set of pearls 7 He thinks of his den. 
lal operations. Does the binsh of feeling or modes. 
ty mantle, of a sudden, neek, cheek, and brow, — a 
▼ariable play of coloring, like aunset upon tromu- 
lone water 7 He calls to mind his last case of fever. 
Doc's the bright and eloquent blood glow steadily 
and richly through her fair cheek 7 He remembers 
his hectic patients. Tell him of a young lady's sen- 
timental melancholy, and he will forthwith answer 
you by a dissertation upon dyspepsia. Tell him of 
broken hearts,— of dying for love— of the ** worm 
i* the bud" feedinc upon the damask cheek of beau- 
ty, — of the mental impalemem upon Cupid's arrow, 
like that of a Giaour upon the spear of^a Janizary ; 
aud he will talk to you of liver complaints— of tight 
lacing— of fashionable exposure— of lack of exer 
ciee. 

I have sometimes thought that Sheridan's Doctor, 
in '* St. Patrick's Day," was no caricature ; indeed, 
there aeeme to be something very natural in his de 
^eription of his dear, deceased helpmate. " Poor 
Dolly 1 — I shall never see her like again ; such an 
arm for a bandage — veins that seemed to invite the 
lancet ! Then her skin, smooth and white as a gal 
lipot ; her month as round and not larger than the 
mouth of a penny phial ; and her teeth — ^none of 
your sturdy fixtures — ache as they would, it was but 
a small pull, and out ths^y came, — I believe I have 
drawn a half a score of her dear pearls — (toee/w)— . 
bat what avails hsr beauty 7 She has gone and lef^ 
DO pledge of our love behind— no little babe to bang 
like a label upon papa's neck. Death has no consi. 
deration— one must die as well as another — fair and 
ugly, crooked or straight, 'rich or poor — fleah is 
^rass^-flowers fade !" 

But, to return to my physician. Never man had a 
kinder — punctual iu attendance — laviah of his drugs 
— ^perfectly deferential to the opinions of his patieiitJ 
As 1 recount, for the thousandth time, theaymptoms 
of my ease, he never faila to coi ^ ratnUie me upon my 
peenliaj- good fortune in aaeuring the services of one 



so able and willing to assist mo aa himself— aig- 
nificantly aasurin|r me, in the language of Hippocra. 
tea's first proposition, that, ** Vita brevis; Experi- 
mentum periculosum; Judicium difficile." He has, 
if I mistake not, all the skill and kind wishes of 
Moliere's Toinet, who disdained to ** amuse himself 
with the small fry of common diaeasea" — the trifles 
of rheumatism, vapors, i^es, A«. '* 1 would have," 
aaid he, **diaeases of importance — good continual 
fevers, good plagues, good confirmed dropsies, good 
pleurisies, — diis is what pleases me — this is what i 
triumph in ;-<4md I wish, air, that you had all these 
diseaaea— that you was abandoned by all the faculty 
—despaired of-*-at the point of death,— that I might 
demouatrate to you the excellency of remedies.'* 

Thk Common School AarmMaric; by Charles 
Davus, Professor of Matbematiea at Weat Point, d^. 
JVete Yvrk : N. k, S. Whitb.— They who have aome 
experience of the labor and difficulties of instruc. 
tion, are those to whom we must always look with 
most hope for amelioration in the forma by which 
knowledge can be imparted : tx>r is there any higher 
or more useful employment of talent, than that which 
seeks to render plain, prieciae, and clear, the ele 
menta of any branch of learning. It is therefore with 
satisfiiction we find a man, eminent aa Frofesaor Da. 
vies is known to be as a teacher, occupied in rerooT 
ing the difficulties which lie in the path of young 
beginners. This little book, prepared for the use of 
academiea and eommon schools, and for those young 
men who may be preparing for the Military Academy 
at West Point, is divided into sections, each subject 
occupying a section, and each section followed by a 
seriea of queatlona which the learner ahould be re- 
qnired to anawer in hia own language, 9o that it may 
be perceived whether he has comprehended the idea 
and reason of the rule, or only learnt its words. 
Every thing seems to us to be stated with the great- 
est clearness in these pagea. 

Tub Hjstort op Ni7bia and AirssmiA ; sr tbb 
Rbv. Micbabl Russell : author of * Egypt and Pa- 
lestine,' &c. constituting VoL LXI of Habpbrs' Fa- 
mily Library. — ^This is in some sense a supplement 
to Vol. XXHI of the Library, by the same author, 
containing a view of * Ancient and Modem Egypt,' 
of which Ethiopia-^now known as Nubia and Abys. 
synia — was the civilizer, and imparted to it a know- 
ledge of the arts. After being, as it were, the parent 
of nations, it was for long centuries shut out from 
the knowledge of, and all intercourae with, Europe, 
of which the intereat waa finally aroused to this an- 
cient people by the report, that, in the midst of Ma. 
hometan races, there was in Ethiopia a Christian 
people, preaerving in their purity the ritea and doc- 
trines of that Church as originally communicated to 
them within less than three certturies of its founds, 
tion. Travellers soon made theae people better 



all the aids of a pelting storm without, we could not 
master in two days, and after repeated trials. Poe- 
sibly the fault ia in ua ; possibly also in the writer. 
But we do not moan ourselves to criticise. * * 

Nbw Music. — We have thia week from Ja'b L. 
Hewitt, dc Co. 137 Broadway, the following songs. 

Day is genily Ireal:**^— words by C. leffries — 
music by S. Nelson. 

The mother — words and music by the same. 

Apollo*e gift-ro, collection of aire from various 
composers arranged for the flute, and trvie bagatelles 
for the piano. 

We conclude with letter No. H, from our West. 

em traveller. 

RodrecJumUe, Pa. Oct. 19. 

The last red hues of sunset were just dymg over the 
western extremity of the road we had long been following, 
when a herd of cattle, under the guidanceof a wooUy^ieaded 
urchin, codeeting indolently around an extensive farm-yard, 
reminded us alike that it was time to seek shelter, and that 
one was at hand. A few pacoe further brought «n to the door 
of a large stone building, displaying with the usual insi^ 
nia of an inn, an unwonted neatness in all its out-door ar- 
rangements: unharnessing our four<4ooted fellow 'travel- 
lers we proceeded, in spite of the threatening outcry of a huge 
ban-dog chained at its entrance, to bestow tliem comfiHtably 
in a stable near at hand. A Canadian poner, with a couple 
of goats, the companionable occupants, seemed hardly to no- 
tice tlie intrusion — and leaving an active mulatto ostler to 
reconcile any difficulties which might arise between our 
pampered steeds and a sorry looking jade, which just then 
entered to claim a share of the comforts at hand, we soon 
ensconced ourselves before a eradcling wood fire in the com- 
fort able apartment where I am nbw writing. 

Every mile of our route tonlay has given some new occa- 
sion to admire the scale upon which farming is conducted in 
Pennsylvania. The fences, indeed, are not remarkable for 
the order in which they are kept; bat while the enclosures 
themselves are^lled'with a nicety which preserves the utmost 
verge of a field from shooting up into weeds or brushwood, 
the bams into which their harvests are gathered, are so 
spaciously and solidly built, that they want only architectural 
design to rival m appearaaoe the most ambitious private 
mansions. Stone is almost the only material used here in 
building, and the massive prefiision in which ^ only 
the bams, but the smallest outhouses upon the premises of 
these sturdy husbandmen, are piled upon their fertile acres, 
is such as wouM astonish and delight the agriculturist ac- 
customed only to the few and trail structures with which the 
farmers of most other sections of our country content them- 
selves. The establishment of our host is admirably* sup- 
plied with these lordly appurtenances in which a true tlUer of 
the soil nmy so justly show his pride. The huge cathedral- 
lookmg edifice which towers above his fium-yard, woukl 
make as proud a temple as could be well reared to Cere^, 
even by TriptolemuB himself. 

The most picturesque country we have yet seen is (hat 
immediately around Easton. Indeed, the first view that 
opened upon us when gaining tl»e brow of a wooded hill, 
about half a mile from the town, was so fine as to make 



known, and we have here the summary up to the la- 
test period of all that haa been written concerning 
them — including noticea of the geology, zoology and 
botany of theae regions. 

A GuioB TO AX laisH Gbnti^bman in sbabcb or 
A Rbuoion, by the Rev. Mobtimbb O'Sullivan. 
Philadelphia: Carbt, Lba Ml BLAMCBAan. — The 
Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan ia master of his arma, and he 
manages them in this publication with the good tem. 
per, ease, and aelf.pOBse8sion of one justly confident 
in his own powers. The Search ia certainly a very 
taking book ; but we do not think any one will be 
the worse off for having auch a guide aa xhia to ac- 
company it. Polemics, if ever beneficial, can only 
be ao when conducted in so good a tone and with 
such perfect decorum as in the volume befoie us. 

Thb Hbaosman, a Talb ; by the author of * The 
Bravo," dtc. 3 volf . Philad. Carbv, Lba dt Blab 
CHABDi^-If hooka are to be judged by their eflect 
upon the reader, we may stats a^eomparative opin- 
ion of two of Mr. Cooper's works, in a few words. 
The Spy we read throngh, without stirring from the 
spot where we first took it up : the HoadBman, with 



us 



forget the regret with which we had a few momente before 
bade adieu to our prince of landlords and his blooming 
daughtera. The Lehigh, for about a half a mile m extent, 
lay in the fonn of a crescent beneath us — a wooded ravine 
striking down to either bora, and undulating fields— some 
ruddy with buckwheat stubble, and som > green firoro the 
newly sprouting wheat, IjUed up tfao' curves. A grey 
stone barn stood here and tlicre on an asii lence against the 
bright morning sky, while shehered betow on the alluvial 
flats formed by the river, a whit^waMed cotuge or two 
might be seen reposing by its cheeiful current. The Le- 
high Canal winding through the valley, like a younger sister 
bent on the same errand, beside the stream from which it 
takes its name, added not a liule when viewed at such a dis- 
tance to tlie gathered beauties of the scene. 

We took our breakfast at BeAIehem, and availing myself 
of an hour's necessary delay to give the horses theirs, I left 
my friend puzzling himself over a German newspaper and 
strolled off to look at the rillage. It is a p!ace of considera- 
ble interest, not less on account of its aiicivnt an^ peculiar 
a^jpearancc than the Moravian Institutions whicli, have ren- 
dered it so celebrated. I was f^tunate enough to meet with 
Mr. RiJel, the principal of the Female Seminary, who, up- 
on mv asking him some trivial question about that excellc- 1 
establishment, oflcnMl in the most polite nwnner, tht gk 
I was wholly uidknown to him, to show me through ilie bi iir- 
mg. U is a plain stone stracture of some 80 foot in length, 
eabdivided internally into lecture room* and donnitories like 
some of our colleges ; one range of small a|>artmfnis being 
used on irely as unmAm^ rooms by the pupils, and havine all 
the nece>u*arjr turaiture liii: that purfiosc neatly arranj. ed about 
each. The«e, like every other part of ihe establishment, 
have their peculiar superintends'!:, ."Uid «tandinK .hns dis- 
tinctly by ihemwltes farm an ejtecniia feature in tlie ecoms- 
my of the instimtion, and with the ext^n^ive ptay-grminds ia 

which it paid 
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the health and personal habits, as weD 
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leolual improT«nittnt, of itf inma'os. I wm shoirn into th« 
r c'loolHTooitM oTUie ii«v»ral clM«ei, and had anip!« opportu- 
nity, afl the niddj bright-eyed occiipaotii roue to recaire mj 
conductor, to ob^erre the happy eflfect of the life they led 
upon their per lonal appearance. A fresher, fairer aMem- 
bla^e of youthful beauty haa rarely grneted my eyes. Seve- 
ral of the apartmeula were fumished with piaitoa, and my 
curious Entrance into these smiling domains startled more 
than on<* young musician from her rooming's practising. I 
wa«, a^ you>may suppose, a little, a rery little, confused at 
beinir thus «xpo«ied to the (liii broadsida gase of a hundred 
*' beardiag«9chool nusses." This tliough, however it 
might forbid my examining thair features in detail, did not 
prevent me from observing that their gvneral expression was 
happy and natural — two sourcas of attraciioii not so vary 
coininou in the sex bul that they will still strike one even 
whfin displayed, aj was the oaae in this instance, in mere 
children. 

I 9ub«equently visited the burial ground of the place 
wlucii I contem,>lated with no slight interest. The disposal 
of the dead is as true a test of civiliaalioni n a community 
as tlie social relations of the living. The^ taste which em- 
be!Ii'iiies life passes with the arts attendant upon it, from one 
na'lon to aiiolher, like a merchantable commodity ; but the 
H uitimcnt that would veil the dreariness of the grave and 
tlu- >NV a chann even around the sepulchre, that would hide 
the fo'-bidding fi*ature« of that formal mound, and slielter th« 
atlies bcufiatli i^ from contumely — this is a characteristic 
8)»ringin;; from some peculiar tone of national feeling and 
radically distinctive of the community that poaseeees it. 
The philosopher, it i« true, may sneer at our care of thb 
bjdily machiuc when the principle that gave it morion han 
c«ta'(ed to actuate it ; but how stolid i< ho who can look upon 
tlie ruin of a noble edifice, evvn though made irretrievably 
desola'e, with apathy ; or who would not fence up from in- 
trusive dilapidation, halls hallowed whe'-hcr by the recollco- 
tion of our own personal enjoyments or the memory of the 
great and good of other times. It is one and the same feeling 
which arre<<t8 our steps beneath a mouldaring fortress, and 
which induces a pilgrimage to the tomb of a departed poet ; 
whjcli kindles our indignaiion against the plunderer of the 
Partlienon, that " liiM pilferer of what Time and Turks 
had spared ;" and which makes it ready to consume thr 

retches who tore the bonei of Milton from his sapul- 
wre. 

The oalm sequestered privacy of the Bethlehem burial 
ground would have satisfied even the particularity of Sir 
L'tcius O'Trigger, whose encouraging suggestion to his 
noQ-coinbative friend Acres, " that there wan good lying in 
thb Abbey," shows that he hail an eye to his comfort in 
those matters. It stands aloof from the bustling part of the 
village, near a noble church which still faces on one of the 
principal streets. The approach from tlie church, which 
has gronnds of its own in the form of an oniamonted terrace 
around it, is through a narrow green lane. At the entrance 
of this, shaded by a clump of willows, stands a small stone 
buildinjt called, I believe, from the piirposee to which it is 
applied, " Tho Dead House." Here the bodies of the 
dead are deposited for many hours previous to interment. 
The head is lefl uncovered, and life, if by any possibility it 
be yet remaining, has a ciiance of renewing its energies 
bof<ire the jaws ^ the tomb close for ever over its victim. 1 
looked through the grated windows, but saw notliing except 
an empty bier in the centre, and several shells a'iapted to oof- 
fin^ of different siaes leaning agaimt the wall. With the 
usual porvorsity of human nature, I half regretted that the 
solemn chamber was at the moment untenanted, and passed 
on to the place of which it is the threshold. 

There my eye was met by the same neat appearancea 
and severe ta^te which seems iq prevail throughout the eco- 
nomy of the Moravians. The graves, arranged in rows 
with an avenuo through the centre dividing the males from 
Vw females, are in tJ|e form of an oblong square flattened 
on the top with a small slab reposing in the centre. On this 
are cut simply the name of the deceased and the dates of 
his birth and death — a meagre memorial — ^Injt enmigh : 
and I could not help— after deciphering a number of these 
moss-covered stonos upon which the dewn of more than a 
centnry had wept — turning with distaste from a few flaring 
marble slabs at the further end of the yard, npcn which the 
rirtues of those boaeath were emblazoned in the moet ai»- 
proved modem forms. 

I lefl the spot, thidking it a pity that a greater number of 
trees did not, by shading tlte grotmds, complete their beau'y. 
and felt wiping that tlie young locusts which skirt them 
ro'in-i sho'ild have time to fling their branches further toward 
the centre lM<f«»ro I should have occasion to claim the hospi- 
tality of the pIsLco. 

Need I say how truly, until ihon, I am, 

Vours. H. 
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Latb from Francs. — By tho Sully, from Havre, 
we have Paris and Havre papers of 1st alt. They 
furnish little pi)Htie«l news. The rnmors from Con- 
stantinople were numerous, of insurrectionary moTe- 
ments there ; but nothing farther was known, except 
that a great fire occurred there on let September. 



Talleyrand had arrived in Paris, and had a long 
private interview with the King. 

The National end the TritNine, prosecuted for 
their articles, stirring up the Parisians to oppose by 
force if necessary, the erection of forts around Pa- 
ris, were acquitted by the Jury. 

The Florida and the Uaae HiekM had arrived at 

Havre from this port. In the Efttfette, of Monday, 

30th, we find this paragraph respecting a passenger 

in the Florida, who is not named ; 

On Saturday a doplorabie oecurrence took place on 
board the Florida. A young American coming from 
New York. to finish his medical studies at Paris, was 
remarked during the passage for his taciturnity and 
solitary disposition. Whether from regret of home» cr 
private griefs, or merely disgust of life, on nearing 
the port he asked the captain for some laudanum to 
check a tooth-ache. A phial containing s«»n]e was 
given to him without distrust, and shortly afterwards 
he was found lifeless, having swallowed nearly the 
whole of it. He had, it sulMeqnently appeared, at. 
tempted ineffectually to destroy himself some days 
before, by a wound which was discovered in his side. 

By the aimexed extract it will be seen that the 

Bohemian meeting of the Sovereigns of Russia «nd 

Austria had broken up. 

[From the Ettcfeite of Ut October,] 
Letters from Vier.no, state that on the 19th of 
September, the Emperor Niebolas left Munehen 
Qrotx for Modlin, where ho is to have a great re. 
view. He is expected in St. Petersburg about tho 
middle of October. Before leaving Munehen Gratz 
he distributed many decorations, and became himselt 
the proprietor [proprietaire} of a regiment of Aus. 
trian Hussars. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria left on the 
same day for Brunn. The Duke of Nassau passed 
two days at Munehen Gratz during the residence 
there of the Monarchs. 

AH the diplomatic personages who had gone from 
Vienna to Bohemia, were expected back by the 26th 
September. 

We have looked more carefully over our files of 

Paris papers by the SuUyt hut do not find any thing 

of interest. The movements of the ci-devant Duchess 

of Berri, now Madame Lueeheoi P«Uij are only ridi. 

caleus. The preotige of her influence was destroy. 

ed by the acoouehement in the chateau de Blaye. The 

speculations aa to the object of the Bohemian eonfe. 

ence between the sovereigns of Russia and Ans* 

tria abound, but very little light is thrown on it, 

though for good it could not be. Mr. Livingston 

and hts suite, and some of the officers of the Dels. 

ware had been presented to, and dined with the King. 

These civilities however, will not pay the fite mti. 

liono of dollaro of indemnity from Franco, though 

they may soothe tho irritation more extensively felt, 

than acknowledged, induced by the cavalier treatment 

of this country by Louis Philippe's minirtry in postpon. 

ing till the close of the session of the Chamber, when 

the members was impatient to be gone, and had 

moreover been put out of bumor in various ways, 

the consideration of the treaty with the United States 

and of tho appropriations necessary to carry it into 

eflfect. We hope much, however, from the efforts 

of Mr. Livingston, backed as they will be by so just 

a cause. 

A Paris paper of the 96ih September has the fol 
lowing: — '*The King has received in private audi, 
ence the oSieers attached to the United States ship 
Delaware. These officers are seven in number. 
The Captain, first, second, third fourth Lieutenants, 
Captain of Marines, and Chaplain. The King re. 
aeived them with much cordiality and even accom. 
panied tb^ through the visits they ,made to the dif. 
ferent apartments in the Tuilleries. 

** The Aid de Camp on service for the day at the 
palace and who by a lucky chance, happened to be 
General Bernard, afterwards conducted these gentle, 
men to the grand gallery of the mnseum. They are 
besides, invited to dine with his Majesty to.morrow 
at St. Cloud." 

Prom London there are accounts by one day later 
by the packet ship Samson. They present a little 
later intelligence from Lisbon, but without any in. 
terest. 



Lo9DON, Sept. 30, twelve o'clock. — Private Let. 
ters have been received this morning, brought by a 
merchant vessel from Lisbon, dated tne ISth instani. 
Up to that date affairs remained trnnquii, no further 
attack or demonstration having been niAda by the 
Miguelite army. It is likewise possitively reported 
that tho ateam veasel, the Lord of the Isles, baa 
been captured by two of the Queen's ships. The 
steamer had on board twenty seven French OfBcera 
who were going out to join Marshal Bourmont, and 
was also heavy laden with amunition and warlike 
stores. It is likewise stated, that a small schooner 
laden with shot had shared a similar fate. 

The HogueJovmal states,after a letter fromLubeck* 
that a Russian 74 guii ship, with a crew of 750 men 
has been wrecked upon the coast of Finland, and only 
15 men saved. 

The London Spectator says, ** A plot to aseassi. 

nate the Emperor of Russia has been discovered at 

I St. Petersburgh, in which several Poles are said to 

I be implicated. A report has also been circulated^ 

that letters from General Lafayette were foimd in 

possession of one of the conspirators, urging him to 
the commission of the deed. This the gallant and 
high-minded old General li^ost indignantly denies ; 
and we suppose there is scarcely a human being who 
would not at once acquit him of the charge." 

ISELANp. 

The Marchioness Wellesly does not eome to this 
country, and Mrs. Littleton, the daughter of tho 
Noble and Illustrious Chief Governor, i« to dls. 
charge the functions of Vice Queen at the Iriah 
Court. — [Dublin Evening Mail.] 

The Royal William steamboat has arrived, from 
Quebec, at Cowes, having made her first passage 
across the Atlantic in 91 days. 

Tom Terry, an English convict, is now Thomaa 
Terry, Esq. of New South Wales, and one of the 
largest wool growers in that country. His income is 
estimated at JC35.000 sterling per annum. 

Later from Jamaica. — By the arrival of the pack . 
et brig Neptune, we have Kingston dates to the 14tfa 
ult. more than a month later than our previoas ad. 
vices. l*he colonial legislature had been in session 
nearly a week, and the reply of the AsaemUy to the 
Governor's speech, was moderate and conciliatory^ — 
They assure him, that aa soon as he shall lay before 
them the information to which he alludea in his 
8peech,relative to the emarcipation bill, it will be eon. 
sidered with that aerious dttontion, which aaubject on 
which the fate of the colonv depends, so justly de. 
mands. His Excellency r« joined, expressing the an- 
mingled satisfaction with which be had received 
their reply, and picmising to co-operate with them 
in their labors. There is, however, great excite- 
ment, as might be expected, on the subject ; and the 
Jamaica Despatch, an ultra slave paper, holda a high 
bearing, denouncing the act uf Parliament asarbitra. 
ry and unjust, and submission to it as evidence of 
pusillanimity. 

Latest from Buenos Ayres. — By the brig Pan 
lias. Captain Rickelsen, the British Packet, pub. 
lished in thatcity, of the 31st August, has been re- 
ceived, from which we make the following exlracta: 

On the S^d of August, the British brig Prouipl, 
Barnes, from Liverpool, was totally lost near the 
entrance of the river Plate, at a place called Gar. 
zon, about seven milos South of Cape St. Mary. 
All on board were drowned except the Captain and 
one anilor. 

BuEKos Ateer, Aug. 31. — The Director of the 
Vaccine Establishment in this city, has issued a no. 
tice to the public, stating that the small pox ia ma. 
king horrid ravages in Cordove ; and that from the 
number of peraons who are continually arriving from 
that provence, considerable danger exists that the 
disease may be thus introduced in Buenos Ayres, 
and attack those who have been vaccinated. 

Buenos Ayres, Auo. 31. — The present aspect of 
political affairs in this province is not very flattering. 
The time which has elapsed since the suspension of 
the elections, has not in anydesree lessened the ex. 
citement in the public mind ; on the contrary, we 
think it has increased : indeed, so much, that during 
the week, the garrison of this city has ** slept on 
their arms,** and the oJious sounds of *' f a^ riee?** 
nre vociferated by the sentinels, who hail every pas* 
senger after a certain hour of the night. We know 
not the cause of these precautions, nor have wa 
heard of any disturbance, much leas of any threaten- 
ing movement. 

Fai,ela.no IsLANDf .•-'I: would seem from the (qU 
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lowittg document, which has appeared in the journalfll The Serpent, a British vessel ol war, had beende 



of this cityi that the matter is not likely to bo eoon 
Set at rest. 

** Bolivian Goveenmsnt. — FoaBiON DsfAR'T. 
GoverumeDt Palaoc In Chuquiuca, I9tb Juu«, 1KI3. 

** Sir — The undersigned Ministei of Foreiga Af- 
Airs of the Bolivian Republic, has laid before bis go- 
vernment the esteemed communication of the Minis, 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Buenos Ayres, relative to 
the occurrence on the 3d of January last, on the IsU 
and of la Soledad, one of the Falkland Islands. This I 
disagreeable event has renewed in the Government 
of Bolivia, the sentiments of regret which it had be- 
fore ekperienced, on observing that mistaken inte- 
rests have frustrated the grand projeetof the Congress 
of Panama. It would indeed have given to the sec 
tions of America, all the respectability necessary to 
prevent European nations from committing aggres. 
sions proscribed by international law, and to repel 
them with vigor in case they should proceed to vio. 
lent measures. The occupation of the FalJ^Iand 
Islands, without previous reclamation, without any 
ju«t title, without any other support than the abuse oi 
power, has been sensibly felt by the Government of 
Bolivar, which, respecting even to the extreme, the 
rights of every nation, would wish that all of them 
ahonld discard, c^e/acte, measures so contrary to rea- 
son, and to the enlightenment of the age. As a mani. 
feat violation of the law of nations, the outrage com. 
mittod on the Argentine Republic is not only to be con. 
sidered.but likewise the disregard of the other Ameri. 
can sections which it in/olvos. In more plain terms, 
the conduct of the British Cabinet with reapect to the 
Falkland Islanda, is not only prejudicial to tha Go- 
vernment which has been despoiled of their posses, 
sions, but offensive and extremely injurious to all 
the American Republics ; and it iS, in the opinion of 
the Government of Bolivar, an affair highly continen- 
ul. Under this view, it will with pleasure not only 
enter into and aid in whatever may lead to the repa. 
ration of so grievous an offence — ^but likewise sin- 
cerely desires that it may be accounted among the 
first to reclaim and obtain, by those measures which 
may be deemed moat couvenient, indemnity for the 
injorica sustained, and the redress which so much 
interests American aovereignty and dignity. 

** Such, Sir Minister, are the sentiments of the 
Government of the undersigned, and of the Bolivian 
Nation identified with those of every true Ameri- 
can heart. — The Government of Buenos Ayres may 
always reckon upon them, when it has to sustain, and 
to cause to be respected the political rights of the 
sister Republics, which are essentially annexed to 
their Sovereignty and iudepeitdence. 

MAaiANo BNEique Calvo. 

To H. E. the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Oovernmeut of Buenos Ayres.** 

MoNTKViPKO. — A communieatioa, dated Head 
Quarters, JPI Yh l<'>th inst, from the President of the 
Oriental Repnblic of tbe Urugary, (Fructuoso, Rive. 
ra,)to Che Minister of War at Montevideo, atates 
that tho tranquility of the Repoblic being completely 
establiohed, he had givsn orders to disband his army, 
except a small portion of it for the service of the 
frontiers* 

BuRMos Avacs Paicgs. — Ox hides, best, 931*33 
per pessda ; do. country, 29a30 do, ; do. weighing 
33 to 3ilbs. $3€a38, do. aalted, i34a36 do. ; do. 
horse, #l0al4 ea.^ Nutra akins, 965a70 per dosen ; 
Chinchilla, 933a39 do. ; Wool, (common) 99all do. 
per arroba : Hair, (long) $30a33 do. ; Hair, (mixed) 
S350a900 per thooeand; Flour, (N. A.) 980a83 per 
barrel ; Sale, on (board) 9 1 6a 18 per fanega. 

[From the Camnureuil Adtertiser,] 
From CAaTHAOBNA. — By the arrival of tbe British 
packet fjyra, at Kingston, Jam., from Carthagena, 
which place she lefl on the 8th of October, information 
is received that Rear Admirsl Duportel, Governor of 
jVIartinique, had repaired to Carthagena with several 
French vessels of war, and demanded reparation for 
the insult offered some time ago to M. Barrot, the 
Representative of tbe French court st that place.-pr 
The demand waa aeeompanied by a threat of using 
force in case of refusal. The Governor, Colonel 
Voaga, stated in reply, that as ho was without an 
»rmed forGe,the commander of the French ships could, 
if he pleaaed, carry his resolution into effect; but thai 
if he did make war upon a defenceless people, he 
would be held responsible for the result. The Cover, 
nor aaeured the Admiral that he had not the authority 
.lo make (he ropajralioo demanded — but that it must 
rest with the supreme authorities. Further corres. 
poiMl^Bnce between the partiee oQSUffdy which ended in 
a docli^ration by the French ^t^niiral, that be would 
blockade the port, if, at sunset on the 1 7th, full satis, 
faction was not awarded. 



spaiched from Kingston, to protect the persons and 
property of British subjects at Carthagena. 

The Kingston Chronicle of the 8th, hss the fol. 
lowing remarks :— 

The whole property of the island is at stake; and 
one false throw of the Legislature may annihilate it 
forever. The chances are now in our favor, if we 
play our game fairly ; but if we allow our attention 
to be drawn aside, or distracted by the excitation of 
radicals, we shall infallibly loae the self-poaaession 
necessary to ensure the success attendant upon calm 
and eautious dexterity. All must be impressed with 
the necessity of acting with the most prompt and 
temperate decision to avert the dreadful consequen 
ces of external legislation ; and if the present mo. 
ment be not properly employed to secure our future 
welfare, the opportunity may be lost forever. An 
honest, firm and straightforward policy is what we 
would recommend, and the adoption of a measure 
likely to reflect credit on the loyalty and generosity 
of the Jamaica Legislature, as well aa to render nu. 
gatory the Parliamentary Bill viz : the passing 
a bUl agreeing in principle with that passed by the 
Imperial Legislature, bat regulating the details to 
suit the character of our Colonial population, and at 
the same time obviating the expenaive machinery of 
Commissioners. In short, agreeing to shorten or 
abolish the term of apprenticeship, provided full, fair 
and unencumbered compensation be immodiataly 
oared. 
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SUMMARY. 



[From the National Oazttte.] 

The tetter of E. Champion Jr., to the Editor of 
tho Hartford Times, which appeared in the National 
Gazette of the 34th inst., being calculated to do in- 
jury, by drawing off die attention of the public and 
engineers from what is generally admitted by practi. 
eal men to be the oause of the explosion of steam 
boilers, I have deemed it a duty to endeavor to bring 
them back to the true source of the evil, namely, the 
want of water in the boilers. 

It is not to be wondered at, that afler so terrible a 
concussion a part of a bulk head should have been 
found resting on the lever of the safety valve ; and 
even if it had been there before, he baa not shown 
that there was then steam enough to burst a good 
boiler, which undoubtedly those of the New Eng. 
land must have been, being more than a quarter of 
an inch thick, and nearly new. It appeara, too, that 
there were two mercurial gaugea, yet we do not 
learn that the quicksilver was blown out, which would 
have been the case before the steam would have 
buret the boilers. The rapid formation of steam at 
Essex proves a scarcity of water ; and their simul. 
taneous explosion goes far to prove an instantane. 
ousiy created, irresistible power ; but the circum* 
stance of the accident occurring immediately on the 
stttriing of the engine, is conclusive to my mind that 
the jet of water into highly heated boilers, was the 
only cause of the lamentable catastrophe. 

I have seen a small square boiler, so strongly se* 
cured by wrought iron stay a that I supposed it capa. 
ble of bearing a pressure of 500 pound to tho square 
inch, so strained in consequence of an ignorant by- 
stander turning the feed cock for one inatant when 
the boiler was highly heated and quite dry, ae to 
break one or more of the stays, and bend up the 
top like the lid of a trunk, notwithstanding tlie aafe. 
ty valve and two additional holes made by the melu 
ing of their pipes. Had there been a little more 
water, it is probable an explosion would have en. 
sued. 

When such accidents happen with eondenaing en 
gines, it seems impossible in any other way to solve 
the mystery ; for they are not capable of working 
with more than 30 lbs. to the square inch, as they 
cannot condense more than that, even when they shut 
off the steam at half the atroke of the piston. Now, 
little danger can be apprehended from a proasure oi 
301be. in a good boiler, seeing that |00 to 150 is very 
common with higli pressure engines ; and the iron 
of both is nearly the same, although not alwaya thf 
eonstmction. 

How, then, can the recurrence of theae dreadful 
explosions be prevented 7 Not by placii^g a safety 
valv« Bttder the lock and key of a g^overnnient offi* 
cer : this woald not remedy the evil, fur it would 
not enaure a supply of water to the boilers. It can 
only be done by applying* more ehecka and more at. 
tention on the part of the captain and engineer. This 
most important part of the operation of working an 
engine, — feeding tbe boilers^ — ^is too frequently en. 
trusted to a very cqnyinon persoo.ige, the fireman -^a 



person not likely to be vcty highly impressed with 
the great responsibility of his station. The gauge 
cocks are in liia rootn, and too rarely opened by any 
body else. May not auch a one open the cockg me- 
ehiiuicillly, and not be able one ininuie afterwards to 
oAj whether steam or water was given out T May 
he not, especially at night, become drowsy and ne- 
gligent 7 Let the* ** Bleeping Duty be roused at her 
post." 

The force pump Is as complicated as any part of 
the steam engine, very liable to get out of order, and 
may not do ita office when it ia supposed to be doing 
it. Let then each engine be provided with two force 
pumps, which shall be used day about to insure their 
good condition ; lot gauge cocks, in addition to those 
of the firemen, be placed within the reach of the en- 
gineer ; and diacourage the racing of ateamboats, be. 
cause, as the feeding of the boilers destroys steam, 
if either has a difficulty in keeping up a supply, there 
would be a temptation to withhold the water until it 
might be dangeroos to renew it. It is possible that, 
owing to aa obstruction or defect in the pipe leading 
to the force purope, the feeding may not go on. I^t 
the difficulty arise from what it may, there should be 
no hesitation, after the water gets below the ken o 
the engineer, which is the ease aa aoon as it is below 
the lowest gauge cock, to caoae the fire under the 
boilers to be put out, until the remedy ia applied, and 
the boilera replenished by the AojmI pump. Much 
better would it be to detsin the passengers one hour 
than to injure an individual, — better to detain them 
a month than to explode a boiler in the midat of them. 

Lt 

Volcanie ashes, when curried into the high- 
est regions of the atmosphere, are usuallv waflcd 
to the eastward. Upon an eruption of Mount 
VesuYius in^l631, a shower of ashes fell np<»n 
the coast of continental Greece, and also at one 
hundred leagues distance towards the coast of 
Syria. On the eruption at St. Vihcent in 1812, 
ashes were deposited at Barbadoes, sixtv or 
seventy miles eastward, and also on the decks 
of vessels one hundred miles still farther east, 
while the trade wind at the surface was blow- 
ing in its usual direction. In the same year 
ashes felt upon the deck of a British packet 
bound to Brazil, when distant nearly one thou- 
sand miles from the nearest land. — [Silliman's 
Journal.] 

Letters have been received, by the owners of this 
port, of the following ships at Fayal. 

Aug. S6th Gov. Clinton— no oil, all well. 

Sept. 7* Arabella, no oil, had landed 3 colored men 
who were sick. 

6tk. Daniel Webster, no oil, all well. 

17th. Franklin, 160 bbls spsrm oil, all well. — 
[Sag Harbor Corrector.] 

iNTBaMRKTS AT Nnw OsLKANs. — Cotholic. — Oct. 
19,34; 18,10; 14,14; 15.13; 16,15; 17, 14 ; 18, 
13; 19,13:90, 11; 91.7. 

Pro/««/«al.— Oct. 19, 6; 13. 9; 14, 7 ; 15. 13 ; 
16, 13; 17, 5 ; 18, 7 ; 19, 5 ; 90, 7 ; 91, 7. 

The loss bv the fire at Lea, Maes, on Satnrdsy 
evening, which destroyed one of the paper mills of 
W. W. &, C. Lafflin, was about $19,000. Insursnce 
98000. Only one of tbe mills was burnt ; the other 
is uninjured. From that which was deatroyed, a part 
of the contents was saved. 

We may safely congratulate our readers on the fa. 
vorable termination to the nation, of our str^iggles 
for soveret^ty with the State of Alabama, in consp. 
queues of that State having extended its jurisdiction 
over that part of the Cherokee territory lying within 
ita limits. It is we believe, generally known th'vt tbe 
Cherokee Government within these limits hud been 
superseded by thnt of Alabama, and the vacant lands 
settled upon by the whites. At a Circuit Court of 
September term, for the county of St. Clair, his ho- 
nor .Tudge Adair, presiding, came up for trial, a Chf~ 
roken Indian^ indicted for the murder of an Indian in 
the Cherokee territory, in Alabams, Tho Counsel 
for the Nation filed a plea to the juriadiction of Ala. 
hama, aa repugnant to the treaties, k^^ of the United 
States. Judge Adair remarked, that he was sworn 
to support the Constitution and Treaties of the Unit, 
ed States, and would be strictly governed bv them. 
In an elaborate opinion, as we are informed, Judge 
Adair has declared the laws of Alabama over the 
Cherokees, null and void, and repugnant to the trea. 
lies and laws of the United Statea. We shall publish 
the opinion so soon as we pan obtaifi a copy. — [Che, 
rokee Pfaenii.] 
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Mr. J» Fenntmore Cooper and bin family have ar- 
rivod in tho Samaoii. lie will be warmly welcomed 
to hiB native home. 

Wc are rtquested to state, that the hour of atarting 
for Philadelphia has been ehanged from 6 to 8 o'clock, 
and the ateamboat Independence, of the Kailroad 
Line, will leave tomorrow (Wednesday) morning ai 
the above hour, the 10 o'clock line having been 4is. 
eontinaed for the season. 

[Ffm tk9 BaltimMTt AmaieanJ] 
The Legislature of Tennessee, and the Union 
Bank of Tennessee, have got into a controversy 
which threatens to be an angry and protracted one. 
The circumstancea are curious. As far as we can 
make them out from publications in the Nashville 
papers, particularly the report of the Committee on 
Banks, they are these. 

The charter of ihe Union Bank was granted in 
1898. For the charter the Bank agreed to pay, by 
the terms of the act, a certain bonus, and a certain 
mtereat on the depositee of public money. The State 
sttbseribed for $500,000 of the stock, for which bonds 
were issued to that amount, and the 9tnenth section 
of the charter of incorporation appropriated the pro. 
eeeds of these several sums in the following way : 

** Be it enacted. That the profits which may arise 
from the stock owned by the State in the Union Bank 
of the State of Tennessee, after the bends of the 
State shall have been paid, and also the honiu agreed 
ti» be paid by the Bank of the State for the privileges 
conferred by this charter, and also the interest which 
may from time to time accrue, upon the deposites of 
public money, by the treasurers of the State, shall 
ho and they are hereby^ppropriated to the use of 
Common Schools in this Stute." 

On this clause, the President and Directors of the 
Bank have set up a moat extraordinary claim, They 
refuse to pay the bonus, the interest upon deposits 
or the dividends on the stock into the State Treasury, 
and insist that this elauae makes them trustees for 
a sinking fuud to pay the State debt eomracted bv 
those bonds, to the exclusion of the State itself'! 
The State bonds are not payable finally for thirty 
years, and the Bank demands to have the use of all 
the public money, the dividenda on all the public 
Stock, and tlie debt which it owes the State, to ac 
cumulate, as they allege, to provide for the security 
of the holders ot State scrip, in case the * Legislo. 
ture might fail to raise the necessary funds.*' They, 
therefore, tell the Legislature that they feel it their 
duty to " resist" the withdrawal of these funds firom 
tlie Bank. 

As might be expected, the Legislature is rather 
restive under these imputationa upon the honor and 
credit of the State, and eflforts to aupersede the 
funotions of the Treasury by a corporation. The 
report of the Committee uses freely such phrases as 
* officious interference,' * arrogant dictation,* * ra. 
pactty,' ^iraud,' dec. and recommends a bill, — we 
have not seen it,— -to bring the matter before the ju- 
dicial tribunals. 

The Indian Question is before the Legislature of 
Tennessee. The Cherokee lands in that State form 
a very considerable tract of country, over which the 
laws of the State have not yet been extended. Ac 
the present session, a bill has been reported for giv. 
ing the State Courts ** cognizance of crimes and mis- 
demeanors eommitted, and of all contracts made in 
the said territory." 

The bill expressly reserves to the Indians the un. 
molested enjoyment of their property, real and 
personal, their customs and usages, and exempts 
them from taxation by the State, except where ad- 
mitted according to law to all the privileges of 
citizens. 

It met with considerable opposition upon the ground 
that the Cherukees were, in accordance with exiating 
treaties under the constitation, a qua$i independent 
nation, and could not rightfully be subjected to the 
jurisdiction .of the State. After a long discussion, it 
was finally passed by a vote of 94 to 15, and sent to 
the Senate, which body has not yet acted upon it. — 
(Baltimore American.] 

The Montreal Daily Advertiser, of the 29th ult. 
•ay* — ** A ahock of an earthquake was felt at Metis, 
ml Saturday, the 13th inst.** 

Naval. — Com. Wadsworth, appointed to the com- 
mand of the United States squadron in the Pacific, 
has hoisted his broad pendant on board the United 
States ship Vincennes, lying in this harbor. We un. 
derstand the V. will sail hi a few days.— [Norfolk 
Beacon ] 

MoBiLi, Oct. 21.— The new mail boat Watchman,! 



Capt. Gedney, arrived at this port yesterday. Sbe is 
a fine specimen of naval architecture, and from what 
we have seen and heard, we make no doubt she is 
well calculated for the route for which she is des. 
tined. The time occupied in running from Cape 
Henry to Mobile Point, was only 9 days and seven 
hours, during which time, in consequence of head 
winds, she used her sails but eight hours. She will 
remain here about a week, to complete the repairs 
rendered necessary by the accident with the brig 
Nahant, when she will take her place on the line. 
Capt. Gedney pronounces her a firat rate sea-boat. 

Mr. Cf AY. — ^We learn that Mr Clay was to leave 
Boston on his return South yesterday — crossing 
over the country via Worcester, Northampton, Pitta- 
field, &c. to Troy and Albany — and thence descend- 
ing the river to this city. The citizens of Troy and 
Albany, without distinction of party, have extended 
an invitation to the Western Statesman, and we are 
glad that he has accepted it. — [Com.] 

[Frem the Nevthem N. C, Spectator.] 
We observe with great satisfaction the present 
prosperous and improving state of our town. EWery 
commodity brought to market finds a ready and fair 
sale. The citizens of the adjacent country are sat. 
isfied with the prices, and believe that their labour 
is adequately remunerated. There ia not a houae in 
town which is not either occupied or engaged, and 
new bnildinffs are gradually appearing in every di- 
rection. The number of merchants, also, has in- 
creaaed very conaiderably. We hope that these 
signs of prosperity may be as substantial as they are 
cheering, and that they may be followed by an in- 
creased diffusion of information, (t. e. the Sentinel) 
and a generous encouragement of literature. 

The President has officially recognized Adel 
Charles Laeathm de la Forest, as Consul General of 
France for the United States. 

The United States sloop of war Warren, Maater 
Commandant Cooper, arrived at Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, and anchored off the Navy Yard. A 
lutional salute was fired by the Warren, and returned 
from the Navy Yard. Officers and crew all well. 



[Prom the National Intelligencer of Wedneaday.] 

We understatul that among the official visiters 
now in this city, are the members of the Army Me- 
dioal Board of Examination. The Board, after a 
tour of inspection along the Northwestern, Western, 
and Southwestern stations, of nine thonsand miles 
travel, and after sitting as a Board of Examination 
at New- Orleans, St. I^uis, and at New York, have 
been ordered to the seat of government, to confer 
with the Secretary of War and the Surgeon Gene, 
ral, on the important duties which have occupied 
them for the last eight months. The Board consists 
o( Surgeons Lawson and Mower, and Assistant 
Surgeon Smith. While the operations of this Board 
have had an influence on the Medical department of 
the Army, primarily conducive to the safety, health 
and comfort of the brave soldier and the gallant of. 
ficer, it is but an act of juatice to their humanity 
and professional akill, to state, that in long 
course of their journey they travelled with the 
pestilence in the West, and most assiduously de- 
voted thoir able services to the relief of their fellow 
citizens. 

We consider the establishment of the Army Board 
of Medical Examination as highly creditable to the 
judgment and energy of Secretary Cass, as its per. 
petuation ia certainly to conduce to the health and 
sitfety of the army, and to elevate the charaoter of 
our ]lf ilitaiy Medical Dapartment. 

AvATOMT OP TUB Hossju's FooT. — ^The horse, a 
native of exteneive plains and steppee, is perfect in 
his structure, as adapted to dieae, his natural pasture 
grounds. When brought, however, into subjection, 
and running on our h%rd roads, his feet aufier from 
concussion. The value of the horse, so eflen im- 
paired by lameness of the footi has made that part 
an object of great interest ; and I have it firom an 
excellent professor of veterinary surgery to say, that 
he has never demonstrated the anatomy of the horse's 
foot without finding something new to admire. 
The weight and power of the animal require that he 
should have a foot in which strength ^d elaaticity 
are combined. The elasticity .is essemially ne. 
cessary to prevent percusaion in striking the ground; 
and it is attained here, through the united effect of 
the oblique position of tiie bones of the leg and 
foot — the yielding nature of the suspending liga- 
ment, and the expansibility of the crust or hoof. So 
much depeuds on the position of the pastern bones 
aud coffii) bone, that, judging by the leQgthof these 



and their obliquity, it ia impossible to say whether a- 
horse goes easily, without mounting it. When the" 
hoof is raised, it is smaller in its diameter, and the* 
sole is concave ; but when it bears on the ground it 
expands, the sole deacends so as to become flatter ^ 
and this expansion of the hoof laterally is nteewt^rf 
to the play of the who e structure of the fooC« 
Hence it happens that if the shoe be nailed in sucll 
a manner as to prevent the hoof expanding, the wholo 
interior contrivance for mobility and elastieacy ia 
lost. The foot in trotting, comes down solid, it eon- 
sequently suffers precussion ; and from the injury, 
lit becomes inflamed and hot. From this inflannma. 
tion is generated a variety of diseases, which at 
length destroy all the beautiful provision of the horsed 
foot for free and elastic motion. The subject is of 
such general interest, that I may venture on a little 
more detail. The elastic or suspending ligament 
spoken of above* passes down fro m the back of the 
cannon bone, along ail the bones to the lowest, the 
coffinbone ; it yields and allows, these bones to bend. 
Behind the ligament the great tendons rim, and tho 
most prolonged of these, that of the perforans mus- 
cle, is principally inserted into the coffin bone, hav- 
ing 4t the same time other attachments. Under the 
bones and tendon, at the sole of the foot, there is « 
soft elastic cushion ; this cushion rests on the prop, 
er horny frog, that prominence of a triangular shape 
which is seen in the hollow of the sole. The soft 
elastic matter being preased down, shifU a little 
backwards, so that it expands the heels, at the same 
time that it bares on the frog, and presses out the 
latteral part of tho crust. We preceive that 
there is a necessity for the bottom of the hoof 

being hollow or concave ^first to prevent tho 

delicate apparatus of the foot from being bruis- 
ed, and, secondly, that elastieacy may be ob. 
tained by its descent. We see that the expansion 
of the hoof and the descent of the sole are 
necessary to the play of the internal apparatus of 
the foot. That there is a relation between the in . 
temal stnictore and the covering, whether it be the 
nail, or crust, or hoof, we can hardly doubt : and tn 
unexpected proof of this eflers itself in the horse. 
There are some very rare instances of a horse having 
digital extremities. According to Suetonius, there 
was such an animal in the stables of Ceesar ; another 
was in the possession of Leo X.; and Geoffrey Sc. 
Hilaire, in addition to those, sayai that he haaseen a 
horse with three toea on the fore-foot, and four on 
the hind-foot.* ThcHe inslancea of deviation in the 
natural structure of the bones were accompanied with 
a corresponding change in the coverings-— the toea 
had naiU> not hoofs. By these examples, it is made 
to appear anil more distinctly, that there is a relation 
between the internal configuration of the toes nod 
their coverings — that when there are five toes com, 
plete in their bones, they are provided with perfect 
nails — when two toes represent the whole, as in the 
cleft foot of the ruminant, there are appropriate 
homy coverings — and that when the bonea are joined 
te form the pastern bones and coffin bone, there ia a 
hoofer crust, as in the horse, couagga, zebra, and 
ass. — [Bell*s Bridge water Treatise.] 



* Such a horse was, not long since, exhibited in 
town, and at Newmarket. 

Maxims awo Revi^bctions fkom Goethe. 

Modem poets pour a great deal of water in their 
ink. 

The greatest difficulties are fouitd where they ai« 
leaat expected. 

In the works of man, as in thoae of nature* their 
purpoae and design are the proper objects of our au 
tention. 

The greatest good that we derive from btatory is 
that it awakes enthusiasm. 

Literature is a fragment of a fragment. Of all 
that ever happened, or has been said, but a fraction 
has been written ; and of this latter but little ia extaof . 

Shakspeare ia dangerous reading te budding tal. 
ent,— he compels it to reproduce him while it faneiee 
it is producing itself. 

Wisdom exists only in truth. 

The smalleat hair casts its shadow. 

There are not always firoga where there is water, 
but where we hear them croak we may be sure the 
latter is not far ofi. 

Many knock at random on the wall with the bans- 
mer, and fancy they hit the nail on the head every 
t\me. 

Historical writing is a way of getting rid of the 
past. 

What we do not underatand we do not possess. 

Foresight is simple, retroepection annifold. 

One who feels not love must learn to fktter^ or be 
will never succeed. 



JMVocA.ve 6v iirreitNiii improvesients. 



Tha world !• ■ cracked bell ; it raitlca, but door 
not riog. 

Thar* are own who nevai fo wtoog, bsouie (hey 
Davar aDiiirttiD inj aaoaibli) projacl. 

Time u iiielf an alement. 

Lei ug know ihe world u we m*)', it baa always ■ 
dif and night aide. 

At all limea it it indi*iduala and not ihe age whicli 
bare influencod knowledge. It was his age which 
puiaonad 9ocrateB, his age which condemned Husi 
tu the atike. Ages have always been alike. 

What governoienl ia the beat t — that which leaehet 
ueto gore rn on reel vea. 

Tmih i* like God : it does not sbow itseir direct- 



"i,-» 



k it in ii 



aireali 



eniy, 1 
a foolishnesi befor 



H NlTintAI. SciEMOI. 

The ignorant propose queetione which the learned 
have answered a (houaandTHrsafO. 

Niihing ik more prejudical to ■ new tmlb ilian an 
old error. 

Man muat peraisl in the belief that the incompra- 
henaible ia comprehensible, oiberwlM he would in. 
quire into nothing. 

Hypoiheses are lullabies with which laacbeia hoal 
their pupils ualsep. 



A irwna oi uun niM now m a anus w nrwarowiss, n 
Map upon whtoh will be detin.Med nearlv all the Rail- 
rMilaiiewchatteredinthaU.BMlea. IiwdMcnedMriiufi 
the frmaa cpoWmplaWd caonauon of tfaedBIeiVil linea 
as well Bs whoie othara ni» hereafter be oonetnicted tb 
eotinect with Ihom, It will he completed in a few werki, 
and may be had either in sheiU, or pit 141 in murucai Cn 
poidut nnps, in any quaniiiy, by aiKiJying to the nihacn- 
birT^ D K. KNOB, » WJI MreeC 

New-York, AitpM 14. IB33. 



OKAOIE, PRiam « 00. harlnf (hlsdeyiaktBlmo 
ropannonhlp JOHN CLABKSOn JAT, oUI oatinve Ihrii 
borima* nuder Ihe nine Arm— tlawYoik, l« nciobgr 



9 •iiiK, eT<B tiy rhe buritlBf at bollar*, or Krlklof ifilnii 
Bifi. (Bwyen anJ nicla. Thli will uri eiany Ikmh, rnucL 
topmi.vuXiitt \inmn{ btntjul* trut rtu. ThoH 
e«l(cl ihtiauf leiptoreBicni, duervt isIm m^IrIuIuj 
•ned by ih* publle u unntiKlful ornTely. Apply, pen 



XAILWAT IRON. 

1 Flat Bmn h 
I^NIHiy-anlnuol t Inch by 1 Inch, lan|[luai(4uili 
not da. IWe. S da. | rnlcouiHu»Bl 

40 do, tl do. f da. I holAB, sbdf cat B 

no da. ) ds. I M. >BO>n|lcurude 

•M do. *) do. \ do. 1 (teai wlih tpll 

■om BipMud. I tln( piBiaa, mill 

tWJD. orEJieRBltior Mlta.peryBrd, wHhiba rtqaWii 
chain, key* and pl<)i. 

Till kliora wl.l ba leld ft-n afduiy, la Suia OoraranCBU, 
and liicuriMrawd aoTarDnanu, aod iDa Dmbiek uk«a la 
pan paysicni. A. k O. RALITOK. 

* SoHli rrani sinet. PhlJBdelphlL 

Model! knduaBln of allihidliriraniklnila of Rail*. Chsll 
riot, WbiI|o>, Splkaa, lud aalldoii Pluea, ia we, to(h la U 
couBUTSDJOraai BiluJa, Kill H uUMiadie Uma dlipeaad 



anOTlOB TO HAKrPAOTDtUUU. | 

|:^SIMOK rilRMAH.oriheiMlaceal Lanilofburfll, la 
ibecijaniy oi HinHalHT, andMUaeTNaK.Tork. haalanBU-i 
and put In operulua a Mieliiaa tor oiaklBI Wlwf M Hitlp 
with atiDara pidBo. ThU aucklaa will Biaka abMI alxiy *d 

naltB,ud abiiat lony ledBalli ' ' — j .- .1. 

pn>9ortl(w lirier atua, (nn la 
huwaaredWceiMa^ftan itia^ 

One hoTM 



9 Aw ailH. 



•pikei tar aUea. Tbt nail )• 

■Mcbliw emplmly b«aieJ hi 
lot claachad la inod end aarB 

diloa am eiuhlaa, and idn 
■ar hr drlTlnf aacbliHiT la In 

maka, ttad and warraBi ma- 
rbo oiay apply BirthMI aaii»n 

pBtem lUhi^ika uHofuk: 
nachlnaa ihTBuxlUBt ibe UnhaJ Buih. Any pMiaa daiiTinf 
fenbar laturaiaiieB. or u> i^ichaH, ain pttam id call at the 
aachbia ahap of Mr. Joba EtuBiphrar, la ih> THIaia ol La»- 
•^■burfh.— AafaaiU.lUt. AWiTrMU- 



ts: .„. 



;ilMi, . 

. ... jad andwarraBii 

ibn(s,l«aay parnanawboaiay apply BirthMiaai 



•ucb powar hr drlTliu ni 
luwni niBk- — ■ — ' 
parnona wbo i 

iiusaliMe bairafh^pBtem ruhi^ilii 
.—...■i.-. .1.. UnkaJ Slai" '-- — 



^ttt and my ( 

a»** tan Minai , ,. ., 

rallreuia lo be laid in (In Veiie 

fn dlipaiH «lih uacka and dBL 

bedraarnby horieaeraUBB, Haelalai* 



within a (kw yun 



>i FaUBionae. 



a. LAJtSINO, Engrottr <m WoSS, 

» WAIX BTREET. 
^ All Unda of Machinery c(»TsciIyd>«wn, and Real- 



Kr THE a()ORESS of J. P KENNEUY, Eeq. 
■iC Beltinawe, delivered belive Ihe Membtn of the Ateen- 
an IndinM in Ihia dly, logetbec Mnlh a foil teooaut of iba 
fAlK, held at Maeonk HaUbr 1S33, and br which a 
'opy-righl baa been aecured, will be publiihed in pamphlet 
Sina, at the office of the Michahicb' BUo^tiMc li will 
-» ready fcr deUfory OD the Ulh mat. when it n^ be T 
by Ihe aingle number, dosen, or bmdred. n 



t>nlikd*ii.hU, Hfaa In Iha iprtr.f of IKM, wlib wc 

IfdlcBlaiinilkuriulanJltwBnlftctancee, Boa . .. 

tan, ki-.. at oaa dollar par anpain. 

' MeDIGlLFLORAOKTH^U.^ITEDITiTlM. Iilnili. 
■IJi luO plaiH, eoBtalnlBi alas dm eeoaoBdcal piapinlea -' 
<00 iinara or*BHrlcan jAnu. ft. 

HAKUAI. of AMKIIICAK VIHES, aDdArt of Haklnf 
WiDM, wkh >■ flnirae. 1 j canu. 

rinAesANIlilMBLLaOI'THERITKRORin. 1 d 

itMEBlCAN FLORIST, wlihSdIlfiirH-pricaiecu. 

*.• OnJara for Ibiia wolia, or any Olhac of PrahwDt 



AS If J H fc 



IB bulMlnfi 



IXOOKBQSTIB1.K AROHlTKCTCaB. 

E^mCOHBUSTIBLB d>i<ltln|.kou» and bulUlnni 
111 kind. darlHd or bulll In M« Vort, ur any pan orn 
Jalud Biusi, aa cb»p M int oUiet c — '^— ■■■'- ...i—i — 
inual bulldinn and bouaaa renderad Jdi 
BiUhlMisl cinaaae. 

BHiraoiallaoru.aadBuaDiboau, r< 

For sale. lO.OM Ib^ ar AllTIOHRI. or locembuillbla Var- 
iMi, at ose dollar par lb. 

ApplyuC. B.RAFlKEIttt;E, rrDle»r of HM. and Itai 
Idaocea, Chanlat, Arcbkeci, Ac Id PhiladaEphIa, Ko.aeKonl. 
Ml aireei. A penphlat alTeii iratli. 

R Itrcmaa In ^w- York.— II r. HInnr. Edilor of Ibe Mi- 
ch >nl»> HiRBtliw ; Umw(. BihI.uki k A>plBWBU,Df ayflHi 



dh TOWMBRKD * DORrBBt ol Palmyra, Nam 

factum tf Railrtad Rept. barmiKnioTiid ibeir ■aiablvh. 
OHni 10 UodBOB, undsr Lbi ram* Dt i>iirA(. Won kCholkr u 
•apply Roue of any mjuhad laafih (wKlioui ipElce) turln- 
cUBadplBaa sT RallroaOB at lbs aborlHI nulci, and dallTar 
iliBB iBuy oTibaiNinclpBlclUaalo itiB UniMd luiu. Aiid 
ihaaualkyotRopa, ihapaBlk BrartferrHtiDJ B, Jorili.Esf. 
M.iH.R.R. Co, Alb^yior Jb(o« ArcblkaU. CnyiDaar 
UndaoB and Dalawara Canal and Railroad Conpany, Ciiboii 
dale. LusamaoDUBty, Paauylranla. 
Hadaon, Uolu.nbU county, Naw-Totk, ( 

jBoaarr 9i. lU*. ( ri iT 



tV!)™ 



. BLUItT. IA4Wal( 



KNeiHXUERIXCt AND RORTKTIMa 
laiTRDBiKIITR. 

KJ-Tba labacrlbar BtapuhclBrei all klndtorinNnioMi 

Hulrucllon and wnrkmanablplo aoy In portad «c nani 

uDODKwbkbara ao Inprorad Coanaai, ■''' - " 

lacbad, by whleb auflea can be UKbb wllb 

■ ' - -' -alKsaRallKiedOoulMi- 

ralNna liMnnaau, wHhi 
lapud- --" — ' 



d, pankulaily aJaptL 

WM. J. Jnuwo, 

■ ■■ "■ ■ ,I(<i.tD(. 

ruiadalphl*. 






Baltleior', istt. 



[nnplyioiby tnqelrlaa reapectlnc iba iDeiruoKMi bubb. 
wiorail by ihae, nam In vaeoc iba Bb'iIbmnv and Obki Rail. 
nad. I cbeaifBlly Aunlih ikaa wUt ib> fiilhiwlnt InftwauihiB. 



■nbec til (ba acrrlca 



'X 



Eaf Inaar and Ori 

ipaMitare In (ood rapah'. Tbay bar 
repalTB. ex«pl ftoai aec.daola to wbK 

__ < oTiha kind are liable. 

ftutd Ibal Uiy panarea for Iba larelaand eauipaaai 

bare btta praltored by myaaabiiBia (laasially, le any athai 
1b uaa, and the InpreTod CoaipBaB k aaparior 10 any mini M 
ulelioe ol OenkMDewr thai ■ahaieyaiuiad Is laylna lb* rail 
-^'■",oad. 

■Mroaiani, mora racanily IniproTsd wlih 1 n»ralK( 
I, In place of IliE TBnfl ilfhu, ItavH iba eFicbiasi 

pea*. Ilia ladeeJ ihe ■»«[ camptotalT adapwd 10 lanr 




■lch**rflil|f r 






. aay t L 
If Iha kind, 

finaen awl ■unayoi*. E. H, uTu., ^1 

Germagtewa, Fabrnary, 
Far a yaai past 1 hare aaed InitmHMa made by Hi 

reuaa.ar f Ulidelpbla, la wNkb he fca* coBblacd^ilie 

iliaof a Tkeodsllta wlih Ika aoBnan L*Ta|. 
luBsMerikaHlniiruBiaBia adalraWy calealBiadhr laylai 
a Rallnada, aiid ct* raeenBaBd Ikani le iba natica of f^fl 



B . CAMJ BEL L, £» rJi Had. , 
MKui. asd BerrW: B^reed 



id BwlBiii Raihoad, now In op^railuo. 



MOTKtiTT WORKS, 

n>ar Drr Dock, naw-Yotk. 
r^THOUAB B. BTILLMAN. MaBaAclurir ul BUaia 
Enfinea, BMlara. RailRiad and Mill Work. Lalliaa, rrawaa. 

uilMhat Mscblnary. AIki, Dr. Noci'araum Tubular Boil- 
ara, vhicbarawairBBied.lbtaaJMy andEcaiwaiy, lo baanpt- 
rtor 10 any thinf of ih* kind hciatorora uaad. Tba ibUbm 

lOc* la (Itwi that work ahall bo dona mat:, andnnrik- 

la larmr. A ahare al pobllc palronara li rHpecirully 



RAILROAD OAR ^VHKBU AHD ■OZBai 

ANU OTBER RAILROAD CAST I NOB. 
tr- AlMi. AZLEB fonilihad and Buxt to wheal* CMuplcl*, 
_iihaialF*rvia CnniM and Wool Maililn* Factory awl Pour- 
dry. Paiai«in, K.J. AllordarfaddnHBdiu iha mbar'lber* 
iPaioraon, oreo Wall atroti.Maw-Vork, will be proaiialj ai- 
indod ID. Alao, CAR SPAlMOB. 
Alao, FlaOE* Tire* laraad coDplela. 
IB ROOEBS, KKTCKUMkOHOSVEHOR. 



•VRTBTIXO ASD HAVTICAI. IHtTRIIHB>T 
HAHirFAOTORT. 

KP EWIN k UBARTTK, al ihs alia ut Iha ttaadnm. 
Nihil Sautb (irex. on> duor nonh ol ih* UaIod HoibI, BaU- 
BkOra, b»| Men 10 lolorn lh*lr (KcBda and ibe public, eapt- 
dallT Eli(;*a«a, Hat ibey continue 10 iBBBBracii.ra to ordtr 
and keep Swialsaierydarcrlpllvnaf iDiiruoiEaiiiiiibeaboia 
'~~aecbai, whkbiheycannuT.lahaiUiaahuiWM noiirg, andoa 
IrttrnM. limriiaieul* repaired IwUi car* and prunipUiud*. 
For proni or Iha blfh Mdaiailon on which iheir Burnyiaf 
laatrumejiL* are bald, Lhay r**pflC4rullt b*f 10a va lo imdor le 
ba public pareifl, thi ratlovloe urtlllciici froai feulaiuaii ol 
llallnirtahed — '"■'af aualDBianu. 
To EwlB k Heania. — AfTeeaUy 10 year requtK J 
Boniks elace. ■ now oAer yon my opfnlDn ol' Iha I 
sadealyeureaaMlahneni, IH ih* Raklmoraand 
readCospany. Thiaeplnlen wooM bBTa beaniltei 
— "sr paitau, bat war IMBMlooally riflavcd. In on 
- .,j|*r Ua* Ibr the irlal oT iba !■ 

rk whb Iha (taaier twifldanct t 
MbaRwDdlopoaaaia. 



•othal I eoaU 



lb* tMBBiUMnl iif Connrueiiun, lowli: a» Levil*. aodfln 
of Iha Conpaaaaa, aot one kaa tHiaited any ranaira wktahi Ike 
laiLlwalra moolha, cacept from Lha occaalonal ImpeTlcction of 
w, orfram arekleoia, 10 wlikb elllnairuBMnia ar* Habit 
7 pcaatea a Brmnaae aad aiabllity, anl at iha eamt line 
■ oaaineia and beauir of aieeinhin, wblcb rcBaci mack erdOtt 
ta Ibe aitlstj eniafeJ In tlialr coimrucilon. 

a wltb cDiiBdciie* ricoaiiBand iheiB ae b^( wenhy tkt 



BallKiad. 

oi youi Minufaciun, rmnlaularly Spltil levili, and turtey. 

"AaaiaTi^'oVi'hi'irorfBianaliV* tE^u oTihrian" 
ippearad well proportioned 10 aecura facililT In 

■?b:iKS"""" "" 



will il.e 



WILLIAM UOWAUD. 0. ■. Cirll EnflRar 



:blki 



IBd,ll_.. ._... ._.. 

91 of BIT beceBlof aqaainiad wUh 



.nansliin baa 



■atailaru 

. Jtir aaallllea nB»*iOuo, i nirs(i<a< nHonwiuina uniH 
(ba aklUdlaMayad In iheh Eon*itui,li*n. Th* vaatBaa* ef thsir 
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MlSTEOROLOGiCAL RECORD, KEPT IN TJIK CITY OF NEW-YORK, 

P^romtkelbtkM the 2M day of October 193^ indurim. 
[CiHniniiiiteatiMl for tbe American Railroad Juurnal aad Advocate of fiitemal laiproveinenta.] 
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METEOROrXX^CAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 

Fer the month ofSeptemher, 1833— (Lef. 31.10 .V., JLm^. 91.59 IT. neofiy.) 
[Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal lmprov«>fnenle.) 
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^elow high W^r miirk, 24 feet % incqes. ^^ 




[From the Albany Argus,] 
We have boon requestad by the Comptioller t* 
publiab the following notice : — 

Merchandize tratujiorted upon iJ*e Canal — Mer- 
chants would faeilitate the transportation oi merdMO. 
dize upon the canal, if they would weigh each box, 
cask, package or separate parcel of goods, and mark 
Ike weight upon it. The statute requires that *- every 
master of a canal boat, conveying property on a eanalv 
shall exhibit to the aevcral eoUoctors, ajuat and tni« 
account, or bill of lading,'* containing among ofh«r 
thinga, " a tUUement oj the weight of aU ike artieUa 
on w^h toll is charged by the ton." 

This weight should be aacertained and marked 
upon the box or cask, by ilie merchant who aolla the 
goods. The attention of merchants in the city oi 
New. York is specially directed to thia subject of 
weighing and marking merchandize which is to bf 
transported upon the canals. 

Canal boats are now frequently loaded in the city 
of New York with 30 or 40 tons of merchandise, and 
when the boat arrives at Albany and a clearance is 
wanted, the master has not the means of giving such 
a bill of lading as the law requires, without nnlading^ 
bis boat and weighing each article. 

The merehanta who sell the goods may remedy 
this evil by weighing and marking npon oach article 
the weight thereof, and by giving the parehaser or 
shipper, with his bill o( goods, tho weight also of 
each article. 

Every person who loads a canal boat, in New York 
or elsewhere, should bear in mind, that to enable 
him to get a elearanea to navigate the eanal, he ninat 
be enabled to give, not only a bill of all the articlea 
on board, but also the weight of each article. 

Nov. 1, 1833. 



Ttoureday eveoiaf. Oct. 31st, by the Bev. Dr. LyrtI, Bdwabd 

B. VALxirnra, tn Hiss Eliza Emily, dsutbtcrof ElUali Flack- 
aey, Em. all of this city. 

On Wsdnesday morning, fiib iiml, at Bt. ThcMnas's Cbureb, 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, J. H. Boaaowa, M. D., to JAaa^daiMb. 
isr of Jobn Bsekiuaa, Eiiq., all of tbia city. 

On the 17ih instant, by F. 1*. Tlflkny, Mr Jamks Bwakt- 
worT, of Milford, to .Miss MAaoAaKT Wilcox: of Middlefidd. 
OiMfo CO., N. Y. 

On th<« 15tb Insunt, by Bev. naidtl Nasb, Mr Aracurs 
TuHNicurr, of Warrtii, Her. co., to MIm Nawct Akk Tmia- 
cLirr, of Columbia. 

On the Mill instsnt, by Elder II. Boberison, Mr. HAavn W- 
KiimAL, to Miis Pboisk laoMs, sll of Hartwick. 

In Laurens, on tbeSOib Inat^by 0. J. Cook, Esq. Mr. Gsoaea 
MATTKtox to Miss Pmimnda KLoasD. 

At Pendleton, 8. C, on tbe SRd Inst., by the Rev. Mr. Bam- 
well, WiLUAX Vau VVtck, or this city, to Lvou Aim, yuas«»t 
daufhtvr of Ssmuel Maverick, Esq. of tbe fornier place. 

In Philadelphis. oa the 5tb instant, by ibe Rigbi Bev. BIslisy 
IVbite, Gborok Trott, Jr., of thin city, tn llAaAH, ddset 
dauf ht«r of Thomss McKeaa, Etq., and grand daai^ttsr of tlie 
lais Goveraor McKcan, nf Pcnnvylvanla. 

At CoxMckie, on Monday eveulrq; last, by tbe Ker. Mr. 
OrlfK, of Albeui, Colvmbi;s Lakb. of New York, to Eusa- 
SKTB, daughter of Barttnt Houybtalfnr, Feq., of Coisackle. 

At Port Deposit, oa Tiie«dAy Morning. 99d Inst, by tbe Ker. 
W. Elnn4*y, Lieut. John Aarnca, of the U.S. Anuy, to Mbs 
Ahk D. dau|bterof T. L. 8avia,EM|. of Port Depojat. 

DEATHS. 

On 8undsy morning, sfter a sbim lUmiis, Darikl Boabdmaii, 
Esq., in tbe 7itb ysar of bis ace. 

Yflsterday aneriioen, la tbe 31st year of bis agp, Mr. JAMae 
F. Jackson. 

Tbis morning, Oct Slut, Wiluak Dkwitt, infant soa ef Dr. 

C. A. l«eff, agM 1 1 ntottllui. 

Tliursriay evening, Oct. SIst, Mrs. Mabv BaawsTsa. la the aM 
year of her ac*. 

• On tbe 88ib Instant. Ltdu Ana Antuonv, wife of CairtaiB 
Caleb Antbnny, Jr. 

On Saturday evening, of a lingeriag diaesse, Mrs. A. WiLsea, 
consort of James Wilson, aad iaashter of tbe late K. ~ 
dresa>ed. 

On Saturday sveninf , Wm. W. Kllis, aged 7 yeais. 

At SclMioley's Mountaia, N. J., on 'I'bursday aOenM 
LkONoaA, twin dsntbter of C. Bewne. 

On 18th Oct., at Plvasaiit Valley, Dulcliess County, Joan A 
IVoon, Esq. formerly Rberllfof that County. 

On tbe 13tb October, st Alton, Illinois. Bbjuaviii Ivbs Gil- 
XAX, late of thii city, in tlie 68ih yrar of bis aite. 

in Hartwick, on thn 33d Inst, of cunsouiptloo, Mr. OamaL 
EasoN, afdd 41 yearn. 

At Khidcrhook, N. Y. on tbe 33d ult., Aanaaw Mauss, a sa- 
il ve of Scotland, and formerly a mercliaat of tbis city. In the 47ili 
year of bit s«e. 

At Cartbagena, on the ISih September, Isst, of the ycBow fe- 
ver, Mr. Abram Kasliow, late of this city, in tbe S4lb year of 
bis age. 

In tiie death of tbis ynunj gentleman, llnis em diim'n te tfM 

r bsssiistali 



binomof manhood, M)ciaty bss sustained Miordinaiy 
to numerous friends whom fniimate association he«f made 
qualnted with his many amiable qualities, tbe ktM is Irtepara 
ble. To a henrt poraesMed of every noble attribute which c«Hiid 
ndorn or dignify our nature, he joliitd a bigbly gillcd mind, 
which applirstton to the ample pags of Knowledge bad rirhly 
endowed with intellectual beauUvs. Affbble in atanuer, naaty 
and generitus In action, ardent and sincere in his aitaclUBca», 
he WON all iiearts ; and though wtvr repofiag in the dreamtesi 
ttleep of eternity un a furciga $\fiuite^ be will not be forgoilcn, 
I^vtd in life, he will be Kincercly regretted in doatb: and tbs 
Ibnditil recollections will be clierisbed of bis meoiory •■ Ite 
minils of those who knew and appicciatid his feattei^ss aa 
y worth.~^Communlcated.] 
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AMERICAN HAILROAD JOURNAL, Ai 

NEW-VUKK, NUVEMBEB 10, 1833. 

The Alexandrut Guetie copie* from the B 
timoK Gaxetto Uie iiniiexad pantgrapli : 

" Oor experience in Bnltimorn, in reefird to 
JUilroMl treTellin^, hue fiiroiBhed sntiHlkciory 
eridMice to Bustain fullj the opinioo, 'IbM ■• 
IB the tuost aeoure modn of travel ting.' " 

And then reiii&rkH that 

" Our obB^rvntion, mtule by a peruaal of pub- 
lic printa, from all parta of the country, •Hije- 
Aeaus tiuit Raitroail tra*eilingia tlie ntoal >»«<- 
cur« mode that hne ever yet been invented. We 
apeitk aniirely without prejudice." 

We sbould bave boen inclined, but for the 
eaadorof tbc nditor of the Alexandriit Gazette, 
in diaclaitning any thing like prejudice, to be. 
lieve tliat he was Bomewbat under its influ- 
•ooe when hn aaya that he baa, " ftom mad. 
in( the public prints from all pana of the c«nn- 
tpjr, tmliajltd kimtelfthat raUroad travelling u 
lk» HUMt fiuecure modt that hat ever yet bten 
itaaited." He is, however, a gnntles 
Hiieh oandor to be auspeoted of a deaire to pre. 
jndw« othera, and we inuat therefore eonelude 
tlwt ha baa forgotten the frequent and appalling 
meeoUfltB of tteamboat explaiiona, by wtiich, 
natmnly hundreds, but lioiMsiidt, have lost their 
Uvea. It ia true, and we would not wish to 
diagniBe, that aeveral terioiM accidents have oc. 
eurred upon railroads — not so ninny however 
m to render them liable to be considered tbe 
' *' aaiMt Niwafe mode of tra*elliag ever yet in- 
Tsnted." It apptars to us from the iofbrmfl' 
tion we have received, that luoBt of the acei. 
dent* which have occurred to peraona, oa our 



^ilronds, have been occasioned by the earelese- 
of the persona injured, and not from any 
mismanagement of the Railroad Compnniei 
their apecial agents. No agent or engineer 
sbould be held accountable lor the indiscreti 
of II passenger, who attempts to get from a i 
when in motion, or other persons attempt to 
tMS the Iroei; in fraot ef a train of c 

Tbe late unfortunate accident on the Camden 
and Araboy Railroad, as serious as it is, cannot, 
we think, from tbe report, which will be Ibund 

the JoDmal, of a committee of investigation, 
be chargeable either to want of care in the ar- 
rangements or in the ngenta, as we presume 
there is not another company in this country 
which has taken more care to prevent 
dents Ibnn that of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad. An agent expressly to keep the 
lime, and another to tend the brake, and keep 
a look out and give notice of danger. 

We think we shall be borne out by ftcta 
when we estimnCc the loss of life and property 
by ihe explouion and destruction of jfeamiMi/*, 

be at least Iwiee, if not three timea, as great 

an equal number of passengers, and amount 
of busineaa, as by accidenta upon, or pertain. 

ig (o, railroads. And as an additional, and, 
regret to say. moat melancholy evidence of it, 
give the following twiart-rending ai 

V disasters on tlie Miasisaippi river, by 
which ybrfy lives were lost, and several others 
seriously injured, with tbe loaa of more than 
•200,000 in property. 
From the NeicOrleoHt Mercantile Adverti*er 
Extra, of Friday, Not. 1. 

DiSTBaasiHo. — It is wilh feelingaof thedeep. 
eat regret wc lay before our reMers Ihe foU 
lowing distressing newa, politely furnished us 
b^ the clerk of the steamboat Btack Hawk, 
rived here this morning about half past four 

Extract from log.book of steamboat Black 
Hawk, P. 8. Hartshome, master, October 20. 

P. M.: 

AtFoot of 96, discovered the wreck of ateam- 
boHt New-Brunswick, came to, and took on 
board one of her crew, from whom we leaml 
that she took fire the day before, at 4 P.M. and 

as entirely destroyed — no lives lost, hut that 

>ne of the cargo was saved. 

Arotmbr, and iioaa DnrussiHa. — Oct. 
cam* np to the wreck of the sleBmbost St. 



Martin, two miles above Donaldsonville, round 
ed to, and received on board Ibow that Wipa 

Tbe St. Martin was from Bnyou Sarah, and 
had about 500 bales of cotton and 90 hhds. 
sugar; she waa discovered to be on fire about 
12 o'clock thii day, and melancholy to relate 
about 40 persons were LOST by fire and water. 
Of the officers andcrewmissingare the captain, 
clerk, 'id mate, 2d steward, cabin boy, chamber 
maid, 2 cooks, bar keeper, 4 sailors, and 5 fire- 
men. Several passengers were lost, among the 
number Cant. Sengstack, N. Moss, Esq. of N. 
Orleans, and servant, Mr. Whiting, of Franklin, 
Mr. Baaton and servant, of Opelousas, Mr. Al. 
len. Mrs. Willis, of Bayou Sarah, aladv, name 
unknown, and 3 servants— Mr. J. F. Miller, of 
New-Orleans, was badly burnt — several passen. 
gers say that she had on board about Jlfty 
ChouMatid (JoUori, ;belonging to some of the 
Banks in New.Orleans, which is lost. 

JoHH.W. OwBNB, Clerii. 



RiiLBOAD. — We are gratified to learn that 
the railroad will be ready for the trans porte tion 
of passengers and goods, as far as the Bo gen 
hill, by about the 1st of December. The rails 
are now laid, we nndarsland, except upon about 
half a mile of this distance, and the bridges all 
completed. Our manufacturera and others will, 
we presume, gladly avail themselves of its faci. 
litics, which will be especially important in th« 
coming season of bad roads, and when the 
river ia closed. Suitable arrungemenla will of 
course be made for the conveyance of psaaen. 
gers and goods from the termination of tlie 
railroad to and from tbe ferry. — [Patarson In- 
telligencer.] >t 



CLUrroH, Cot. 25, 1833. 
We learn that Col. Croxat, civil engineer of 
the State, and Mr. Welch, Ihe lusistant engi. 
neer, have resumed the survey of the Clinton 
and Port Hudson railroad. — [New-Orleans 
Mer. Adv.] 



FaHNavLnnu Canal.— It ia stated in an aflieial 
report af tbe rtcaipta andbnainaaa of thli canal for 
(ha fsar pi«t, aading on 1st Nsvembar, that tbe 
:Mial was oaly claaad oaa montk dnring the year, 
Febrasry, aad aach, it ia added, has bsen ihs «aae 
sinoe it waa lirat opanad. Thia ia a fact of 
fraat intereM to New York, aa nnlaaa we can com. 
■ate by a lednotian a{ tolls tad greater facili- 
ef traniiMTlatioB, for the graalty longai period 
(from thrae (o four moatha,) daiinf whieh, the Brie 
canal is eloaad, w* auy be ia danger of saelag a oon- 
•idamUa pot«ion of ita ttsds to the fcr Wsat di. 
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Internal ImprovefnentSt No, L By F. To thi 
Editor of the American Railroad Journal, and 
Advocate of Intprnal In«provement«. 

Sir, — ^Mechanical knowledge is now ma- 
king rapid strides towards perfection, exercis- 
ing in its progress a genial influence over the 
arts and sciences of the civilized world, strength- 
ening its ties of intercourse, and dispensing 
plenty and intelligence where formerly misery 
and ignorance held their sway. The invention 
of the steam engine alone may be regarded as 
a new era in the domestic policy of nations, 
and since the important step made by Watt in 
reducing its principles to practical application 
by an investigation of its physical properties, 
its course has been steadily onward, engaging 
in its service more talent, ingenuity, and labor, 
and producing more national and individual 
wealth, than any other human invention. Its 
gradual development gave an impetus that lias 
led to all the numerous discoveries and im- 
provements in the diOerent branches of ninnu- 
factures, and raised them to their present high 
state of perfection. But a few years have 
elapsed when the wondrous effects now result- 
ing from the application of this subtile fluid, be. 
fot e its capacity of adaptation was known, 
could only have found place to grace the pages 
of fiction, or adorn a tale of romance. Who 
would then have credited the assertion, if made, 
that hundreds were under its influence, daily 
travelling the country, navigating rivers, and 
traversing lakes and seas, at the rate of thirty 
miles per hour ; and that at this high degree of 
velocity they were in the indulgence of every 
luxury and comfort that their own private 
apartments could afford ? Had its accomplish, 
ment been then predicted, instead of serving 
as a beacon-light to guide the intelligence of 
men of science and learning, it would have 
been treated simply as the wild dream of an en- 
thusiast, and elicited naught save contempt 
from tanny who are now proud to acknowledge 
themselves among its warmest advocates. For 
there are many persons still living, scarce pass- 
ed the meridian of life, who blush to have re- 
garded the idea as visionary ; and, refusing the 
subject the eflbrt of a thought, have even hus- 
pected the intellect of the person who predicted 
Its eventual realization. Strange as this incre- 
duhty may now appear, it is none the less 
true ; and a few years may yet prove to us that 
the principle is in its infancy ; that it in dj's- 
tined to fulfil still higher duties ; and that it.« 
sphere of usefulness is to be widely extended. 
It would be no unprofitable lesson to mark the 
influence which physical science, in its difle- 
rent stages, has^ exercised over the moral and 
political character of nations. It would be 
found that nearly in the same proportion that 
mechanics have advanced towards perfection, 
the ^^orld has advanced in civilization ; that as 
its principles have been developed, its condi- 
tion has been bettered ; in short, it has been 
one of the grand itioviog principles by which 
these efTects have been produced. But this in- 
vestigation becomes not the present pap«r; 
and however grateful be the task to pay a pass, 
ing tribute to the inventive talents and sublime 
genius of the great men who have preceded us, 
and laid the foundation on which the super, 
structure of civilization is being reared, it must 
be abstained from here to give place to the mat- 
ter more immediately claiming our attention. 

The astonishing change effected by the sys- 
tem of internal improvemenis. in the transition 
cf persons and intelligence from place to place, 
has been productive of consequences not easily 
to be calculated. Distances being now estima- 
4 d by time instead of miles, the mind and ex- 



ertion of communities, hitherto isolated and de- 
prived the benefits of free intt^rcourse, become 
onccntrated in proportion with the increased 
/elocity of locomotion. A mutual dependance 
iud iiitf>rchunge of commodities is established, 
ivhioh, in enlarging ideas and creating wants 
ind desiires before unknown, must operate be. 
leficially as iin incitement to increased activity 
or their neconiplishment. It must be borne in 
.nind thai a portion of the price of every trticle 
>f nccess ty or luxury is composed of the cost of 
ransportiiigit from producer to consumer; and 
consequently, that every reduction in this cost 
aunt produce a corresponding reduction in the 
)rice of the article transported. Should this 
j)ortion be considernbte in relation to the whole 
)rice of the -manufactured article, it would be 
10 difficult matter t4> demonstrate that its mar- 
ket value would be proportionably lessened ; 
md as lessened, that its consumption would be 
t^roportionably increased. This observation is 
not confined to the home markets, but will 
likewise apply in its degree to the foreign, giv- 
ing birth tnereby to a spirit of competition, 
which alone, on either siae, can stimulate the 
inventive genius of the operator to greater en* 
'^rprize for the palm of mastery and the attain- 
ment of excellence. 

Another consequence arising from increased 
cheapness and facility of transport, is a fresh 
demand for manufacturing population. All 
manufactured articles, as their uses become 
known, gradually cease to be regarded as lux- 
uries, and enter more generally into the wants 
of every -day life. To meet the increased con- 
sumption necessarily attendant on this state of 
things, an increased number of operators must 
be employed ; and this, in its reaction on the 
igricultural interests, will produce an extended 
uarket for that species of produce. Indeed, 
-he benefit to the agriculturist is far greater 
han to the manufacturer ; because the propor- 
tional expense of transporting all productions 
of the sod is much greater than that of trans- 
porting those of the loom, and in many instances 
imters so largely into its whole price as to pre- 
elude its cultivation, except for domestic pur- 
l>oses. To the agriculturist, therefore, it be- 
comes a matter of still higher import that such 
means be devised as will place him on a more 
equitable footing with his more fortunate neigh- 
bors ; and to this end he should, before the tide 
of prosperity has entirely run out and led him 
'I prey to want, in some unfriendly shoal, di. 
rect his remaining energies to the accomplish- 
ment of such improvements of intercourse as 
nature and art may have placed at his disposal. 

It is disagreeable to anticipate even in thought 
what might be the result of a continued depri- 
vation of these facilities to any community, 
where indolence has taken the place of iiidus- 
try ; and vice and misery, its usual concomi- 
tants, have breathed their pestilential influence 
over the aotions of its members. Many a mel- 
ancholy picture might be adduced in illustration 
from the experienee of other eountries, at the 
bare relation of which the heart of the philan- 
thropist would sicken in sorrow ; and many a 
parallel might have been deplored as a curse to 
this happy country, had not the soaring genius 
of a Clinton, in defiance of the vulgar prejudi- 
ces of the day, predicted and finally executed 
a work that will command the admiration of 
ages, and stand a cenotaph to perpetuate his 
name to a grateful posterity. F. 

New.York, 10th Nov. 1833. 

Specification of the. Patent granted to Joseph 
Saxton, of Sussex street, in the County of 
Middlesex, Mechanician, for Improvements 
in Propelling Carriages, and in Propelling 
Vessels for Inland Navigation. Dated June 
20, 18d;i. [From the Repertory of Patent 
Inventions.] 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
d^c. dec. — Now know ye, that in compliance 
with the said proviso, j, the said Joseph Sax- 
ton, do hereby declare the nature of my inven- 



taiued in and by the following description there- 
of, reterenoe being had to the drawing here- 
unto annexed, and to the figures and letters 
marked thereon, that is to aay, 

My invention consists in the application of 
pulleys of difTereiit diameters, which I deno- 
ininate " The Differential Pulleys,*' or of a pul- 
ley and wheels, according to the principles 
hereafter described, whereby I am enabled to 
take advantage of the results which are ob. 
tained from such difference of diameter, by ob- 
taining considerable velocity to carriages, or lo 
vessels used in inland navigation, whilst the 
rope by which the motion is produced i^ caused 
to act through a very small space, in propor- 
tion to the distance travelled by the carriage, or 
by a vessel used in inland navigation, as will 
be fully described hereafter, when I come to 
describe the various figures shown in the draw, 
ing. But in order that my invention may be 
most fully understood, it will be desirable, in 
the first place, to go into a short description of 
the principles on which my improvements aet, 
before 1 describe their application to carriagvs, 
and to vessels for inland navigation. 

Fig. 1 represents a combination of two pnl- 

leys, their diameters being as six to seven, a 

being the larger pulley, and h the smaller one. 

c d is an endless rope, passing over the sheaves 

and it should be observed, that this end- 
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less rope takes a turn around each of the fjul- 
leys, a and b ; that is to say, the part c taking 
a turn around the larger pulley a, and the part 
d taking a turn around the smaller pulley h. 
If then the rope d be caused to move in the di- 
rection of the black arrow, (the upper one,) it 
will have a^endency to draw the lower part of 
the pulley h in the same direction with the rope 
d, meanwhile the part c of the endless rope 
will lie moving in tlie direction of the dotted ar* 
row, (the lower one,) and will have a tendency 
to move the lower part of the pulley a in the 
same direction with this part of the rope ; con- 
sequently, the two pulleys a h, (they being fix- 
ed together,) would turn on the mean point /, 
as a ftikrum. g is the centre of the two puU 
levs. Let it then be supposed that the part d ' 
of the endless rope be moved from A to t, it 
will be evident that the centre g, of the diflltv 
renttal pulleys, a b, would be moved to the point 
j ; and, consequentlvt if any object were eon. 
uected to the centre g, of these differential pul. 
leys, it would be propelled from g (o j, by the 
endless rope, c d, beuig moved the much small, 
er distance of h io i, as is clearly indicated by 
the dotted lines, imd these distances will be as 
thirteen to one. 

Having now shown the principles on which 
the diflerential pulleys act, the various applies- 
tions hereafter described will be readily under, 
stood. And I would observe, that in all the other 
figures in the drawing, the same letters of re- 
ference will be used to indicate similar parts, 
wherever they occur. 

Fig. 2 represents my improvements applied 
to a carriage, the construction of which is re- 
presented to be an omnibus for the carriage of 
passengers ; but it is evident the description of 
carriage is immaterial, and will vary to suit the 
purposes to which the earriages are lo be ap- 
plies]. The carriage is plac^ on four wheels, 
as usual, two of which wheels, k, k, are shown 
in this figure, a, and b, are the diflferential pul- 
leys, applied to the carriage according to my in- 
vention, a being the larger pulley, and b the 
smaller one. These pulleys are placed on an axis 
g, see R^, 3, which represents the pulleya, to- 
gether with the parts in which they are placed. 
m is an arm or mme, which carries the diflle. 
rential pulleys, and which is fixed to the ear- 
riage, as shown at fig. 2 : the arm at, being cy- 
lindrical, and capable of turning in bearioM* a 
n, affixed to the carriage. The object of this 
turning of the arm yh, is to permit the pulleys 
a, b, to stand at an angle, by which the endless 
rope may be led into the sheaves, when the car- 
riage is going in a curved direction. The pro- 
jecting arm m is forked at the outer end, as 
shown in figs. 2 and 3, at o o ; and the forked 
tion, and the manner in which the same is to ends serve as bearings to the axle g^ of the dif- ' 
be performed, are fully described and ascer- 'ferential pulleys, « and 6, the pulley a being per. 
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nenrer the reipecthe diameters of tha pulleys 
upproHch each other, the greater will be the re- 
lative velocity the carriage will travel, to the 
velocity with which the rope roavee. 

Id order to prevent the two part« of the ropi^ 
rubbing agaiust each other, in leading on and 
ofT ths dinemntial pulleys, the axis g of Iheso 
pulleys is placed at an angle, a litUe varying 
from a right angle with Ihe direction of the mo- 
tion of Ihe farriHge. 

Figs. 4 and S show two applications of luy 
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rope ID work t\a lever r fi>r puuinj t] 

ir y, I nllea rop . — z 

the spiral spring will have a tendency to force 
in the boll, yet at the same drue will not oH^r 
sufficient resistance to prevenl-tLe turning ol 
tlie pulley, end the boll • will be Ibreed in, 
lieu the pan of ihe pulley whore it is cul 
awey comes opposile to the bolt ; at the same 
time there is a spring to prevent a sudden cun- 



i ; for in Ihr-se instances there 

ley, whilst the two fW>nl o\ 

the earriage act the part of the other pulley. 

In fig. 4, tt is one of the front wheels of thn 
carriage, which also acts ae the larger pulley; 
b is the smaller pulley, and is the only onn 
nround which the rope, c d, passes. The wheels 
a, nnd the pulley b, being on the same axis g, 
which runs from side to side of the earrisgr, 
nnd turns in bearings affixed to the carringe. 

In this arrangement, the point/, at which the 
wheels touch the rsil, becomes the fulcrum on 
which llie wheel a turns ; and it will thus be 
evident, thnl if the rope, c d, be drawn forward, 
in the direction of the arrow, a similar effect 
will be produced, as described in fig. 3, and as 
is cliiarly xhown by dotted lines in ng. 4 ; yet, 

-' *' ante lime, if the wheels and pulleys, a 

. be of Ihe same relative diameters as 
those in fig. 2, the carriage at fig. 4 wonld only 
be propell^ si the velocity of seven to one, ow- 
in^ la Ihe fulcrum, at which the wheels a tuni, 
being removed from the msin point/, fig. 2, be- 
tween the two diameters, and placed at the ex- 
treme end of a redialing hue, drawn from ihe 
centre of the wheel a, to the point at which it 
touches the railway. 

In lig. 5, the rope passes around the pulley 

which is larger, whilst Ihe carriage-wheels 
It the pnrt of the smaller pulley b. The put- 
ley a, and the wheels fi, being on the same 



Bianently affixed to the axle g, whilal the pal. 
ley A is capable of turning loosely on this axis, 
mten it is not retained by the pin or boll q, 
whicli locks the two pulleys, a and 6, logethcr 
at the times required, and thus titey are at such 
tiases the same as if tbey were permanently 
attached to each other ; the object of ihua iiav- 
ing the means of disconnecting the two pulleys, 
■ and b, is, that by disconneetiug them, the 
power will no longer tend to drive Ihe carriage, 
as will be fiilly described herealter- r, tig. 2, 
is a. lever, turning on a fulcrum i, ihc benring 
of which fulcrum is attnclied to the carringe. 
The upper eitd of this lever, r, is formed iuto a 
handle, and is in such a position, that s per- 
son sitting in front of the earring may have it 
niHler his control ; the other encTof the lever r, 
^Btia, the part below ilie fulcrum, hns a crotch, 
whish receives the Aanch t, of a sliding.socket 
t, whhin it, as shown in fig. 2 : this socket 
idide* on the arm m, according as the lever 
is moTcd out IVom, or drawn towards, the cai 
Mg«. «, is a cranked or bent lever, having ii 
Ikileruni atv, on the forked frame nt o,as shown 
IB fly. 9. One <^Dd of this cranked lever 
aeroteh, which receives the flanch t, of the 
sliding socket I, se« fig. 3 ; and the other end 
of the bent or cranked lever ti tins also a crotch 
Iherein, by which it Is enabled to slide the suck. 
•( w, on the sxisr, bnckwanis and forwsrdt. 
X, is an arm, aflUed to Ihe sliding socket le, 
dirongh which the bolt or pin q passes, and 
this pin or bolt passes through one of Uie 
spokes of the wheel or pully a ; and when it 
protrudes beyond the Pulley a, it passes belweei] 
the spokes of the pulley b, aitd, consequcutly. 
when tlie pin or bolt q, comes in Contact witL 
WM of the spokes, or the part of the inner riir 
«f lbs pulley «, which is cut away (as shown ii 
if^. 2) for that purpose, the two puUeys will bi 
keld securely togclher. On the bolt q is placed 
a spiral spring, its object being, llist in case 
Ibe lerer r be moved for the purpuse of forcing 
hi the bolt q, at a time when it is not oppo- 
•ile tbe part of the inner rim which is eut away. 



In fig. 2, c d is nn endless rope, the part 
taking a turn around the pulley s, and the part i 
taking H turn nround the pulley b, as deseribed 
~ tig. 1. This endless rope is supported, at 
proper intervals of lbs rcmd, on sheaves (as 
shown in fig. 2,) to prevent the rope fslling on 
Ihe ground, nnd tliiirsby greatly nicrease tbe 
friction ; this endless rope passes around s rig- 
ger Hi each end, li; which the rope is kept sufti. 
ciently tight; but to insure Ihe endless rope being 
kept sufficiently light, 1 cause one of the rig- 
H around which the rope passes to beplacnl 
bearings capable of being slided in tlie 
direction of the length of tlu) railway on which 
tlie carriage travels, snd then, by i 
weights attached to a rope or chain, nnd pass- 
ing over a pulley affixed at the lop of a welf, and 
having sumcient weights attached to keep the 
endless ripe, c d, suffii^ientlv light to prevent '' 
sliding on the diirurential pulleys, s b. 

HavinK now described tlie various parts 
liown in figs, 'i snd 3, I will proceed to de- 
sribe tbe manner of their action ; in doing 
which, 1 will suppose the boll or pin is passed 
through the two pulleys, a and 6, and thus re. 
tains them together, as if they were permanent- 
ly fixed to each other. If, then, the endless 
A>pe d be moved in the direction of tbe arrow, 
a similnr ac^on will take place to that described 
fig. 1, thni is, the carnage, being attached to 
the centre g, of the diflerentinl ptdleys, a vai b, 
will lie propelled forward on a railway with a 
much greeler velocity than the rope travels ; 
and the distance so travelled by tlie carriage, in 
comparison with the distance through which 
Ihs rope moves, will depend on the dJAersnce 
of the diameters of tiie pulleys, a b; and 



may sinnd at an angle for clearing the rope, the 
axle fr, is formed of three parts, connected by 
universal joints, and one of the wheels b thus 
Inivels a litlle forwarder than the other, and 
thus the rope will clear itself. And it should 
be observed, that in both these arrangements, 
the pulley around which the rope passes i' to 
be made sapable of being disconnected t'Om 
revolving with the axle, as descrilied in figs. 3 
nnd a. In the armngement, fig. 5, the fulcrum 
/, on which ihe wheels turn, is the point at 
which the wheels b touch the rail or road ; and 
the difference in the nrrnngements figs. 4 and 
I, thnl the power in fig. 4 is applied by tlio 
rope between the fliicmm/, and ine centre g, 
of the wheek or pulleys, a h, where the weight 
to be drawn is attached ; whilst in fig- 5, the 
fulcrum is belween the centre of the pulley and 
wheels, a b; consequently, lbs arrangements 
differ in the ordiT of leverage, and in this in- 

nnee the velocity will be as six to one. 

In these two Inst arrangements, ihe rope, c rf, 
mny be either an endless rope, as described in 
figs. 1 and 2. or the rope may be single, and 
taking a turn around the pulley a, or b, is lobe 
wound on snd off a drum at each end of the dis- 
tance, which is to bo run by one length of rope. 

Having now described my improvements, as 
applicable to the pronelling of earringcs, I will 
proceed to describe tneir application lo the pro- 
pelling of vessels in inland navigation. This 
eplicalioii is an arrangement similar to that 
own nnd described in figs. 2 and 3. a rep re. 
seniing a canal barge or boat, having an up- 
right standard b, affixed on one aide thereof, 
seefigs. 6and7;atlhetopof thisslandnrd, Ihe 
bearings, c c, are formed to receive the projcct- 
' r arm n : in other respects the parts are si- 

isr to fig. 2, and the same letters are used to 
denola the various parts. 

At proper intervals aheaves are placed on 
standards at the side of the canal or nver, to 
support the rope c d, as shown in these figures. 
In prDpellingJvessels, the same description gi- 
of figs.^ and 2 applies, and is AiDy da- 
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vention, and the manner of constructing and 
applying the aume, I would observe, that the 
power to be employed for causing the rop«f , c d^ 
to be moved y may be varied according to cir- 
cumstances. Thus, for instance, by attaching 
a horse or liorses, according to the power re- 
quired, to the rope, c d, and causing it to move 
slowly, a very considerable velocity will be ob> 
tained ; or the power may be derive<l from a 
fixed steam engine, or water-wheel, or manual 
labor. And in order to have perfect control 
over the carriage or vessel, and be enabled to 
stop at any time, although the rope is continu- 
ing to move, it will be necessary to separate 
the two pulleys, a h, by withdrawing the pin 'or 
bolt q ; the power wiU then no longer act to 
propel the carriage or vessel, and, consequent, 
ly, there will only be the momentum already 
obtained, by the carriage or vessel, to be over- 
come, and this in a carriage may be effected by 
aid of a brake on any|of the carriage wheels, k. 
f Having now fully described the manner of 
applying and using my invention, I would have 
it understood, that I lay no claim to the parts 
separatinly of which the same is composed ; 
and I would observe, that some of the details 
may be varied to meet the various circumstan- 
ces to which works of this kind are at all times 
liable, but whieh will be readily arranged and 
adopted bv any engineer competent to under- 
take works of the like nature. And I would 
further observe, that I am aware that endless 
ropes, as well as drag-ropes, have been before 
known and used for the purposes of propelling 
carriages and vessels, but in such cases the 
carriage or vessel travels only at the rate of 
speed with the rope ; therefore, the use of an 
endless rope or a drag-rope forms no part of 
my invention, and are only necessary means 
for effecting the object of my invention, as above 
described. And I do hereby declare, that I con- 
fine my claim of " Improvements in propelling 
Carriages, and in propelling Vessels for Inland 
Navigation," to the application of the clifTeren- 
lial pulleys, or of a pulley and wheels, a b, for 
propelling carriages and vessels, as above de- 
scribed, whereby I am enabled to take advan- 
tage of the results which are obtained from the 
difference of their diameters, and thus obtain- 
ing considerable velocity to such carriages and 
vessels, whilst the rope by which the motion, 
of the carriage or vessel, is produced, is caused 
to act through a very small space, in propor- 
tion to the distance travelled by the carriage or 
vessel, as above described. 
In witness whereof, &c. 

Specification of the Patent granted to Wil- 
MA.M Ranger, of Brighton, in the County 
of Sussex, Builder, for a Cement or Compo- 
sition, which he denominates '* Ranger^s Ar- 
tificial Stone.** Dated June 4, 183:). [From 
the Ropertory of Patent Inventions.] 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
&c. &c. Now know ye, that in compliance 
with the said proviso, f, the said William Ran- 
ger, do hereby declare, that the nature of my 
said invention, and the manner in which the 
same is to be performed, are particularly de- 
scribed and ascertained in and uy the drawing 
hereunto annexed and the following description 
thereof, that is to say : 

My said cement or composition is intended, 
as above mentioned, to form blocks or masses 
ef artificial stone, to be used in the construc- 
tion of buildings, in place of brick or stone, or 
in union with cither or both of them, as occa- 
•ion may require ; and I compose it of silicious 
or other fit and proper, hard and unchangeable 
matters ; of powdered lime in its pure or caus- 
tic state; and of water boiled or heated; and 
which said water I employ as hot as conve- 
niently may be, in mixing the diflferent ingredi- 
euts. I likewise occasionally dissolve a por- 
tion, more or less, of sulphate of iron in this 
ivater, as well also as caseous and other mat. 
terSf when thought desirable. I prefer to use 



scriptive of the effect which takes place by the || such stone-lime as contains a portion of iron ; 

application of my improvements. |such« for instance, as that procurad in the 

Having now described the nature of my in-, | neighborhood of Dorking, or Reigate, in the 

' county of Surrey; also, gray-stone lime, lime 
from blue or yellow lias, or any other lime 
which is fit and proper for the purpose: 
and I employ it in the state of a dry pow- 
der, not slacked, as usual. The silicious 
or other hard materials or matters may be such 
as are conmionly employed ; for instance, river 
or sea sand ; skreened shingle from the sea- 
shore or bcHch ; the two latter, however, well 
washed in fresh water to free them from sea- 
salt ; or I can employ broken flints, free-stone, 
copper slag, or other fit and prooer materials 
of similar natures. Any, or eitner of these 
substances, as well as the lime, I separate or 
reduce into finer or coarser parts, either by 
hand, or by the employment of machinery si- 
milar to that used m making Roman cement, 
or any other which is fit and proper for the 
purpose, agreeably to the nature of the artifi. 
cial stone I design to employ them to form. In 
general, 1 prefer to use them in the following 
proportions, videlicet, — silicious or other hard 
materials or matters, thirty pounds ; powdered 
lime, three pounds ; and boding or hot water, 
either contaming or not the above matters in 
solution, one pound twelve ounces. I can, 
however, vary these* proportions occasionally, 
although I have hitherto mund them the best in 
practice. I avoid mixing more of these mate- 
rials at once than will be sufficient to fill the 
mould, as, owing to the heat produced by the 
boiling or heated water, the setting or concre- 
ting action begins to commence instantly they 
are put into the mould ; and, in general, the 
mass of artificial stone becomes sufficiently 
firm in the course of about ten minutes, to ad. 
mit of the sides and ends of the mould being 
removed, and the block left upon the bottom of 
it, ready to be taken to the place where it is tx) 
remain to dry and harden, and which will usu- 
ally happen in the course of a fortnight, when 
the block or mass will be fit for use. I cause 
the materials to be carefully rammed close in all 
their parts, whilst filling the mould with them, 
in order to expel the air ; and remove any ex- 
cess thereof by passing a straight iron bar or 
scraper along the top of the mould; I can, 
then, likewise, when thought desirable, fill any 
interstices or cavities len in the face of the 
block, with materials of a finer consistency. 
The moulds will, of course, vary in their forms 
and manner of firaming them, according to the 
shapes intended to be given to the masses or 
bloc^ks of artificial stone ; as, for instance, whe- 
ther they are to be plain, or moulded in flutings, 
or otherwise ornamented or decorated ; or 
whether to be square, circular, or of ^ny other 
shapes , so that it is quite impossible to afford 
examples to any extent. As, however, it may 
be desirable to give some idea of their construc- 
tion, I shall proceed to do so by describing the 
several figures contained in the drawing, which, 
as aforesaid, is annexed to this specification, 
and which represents the various parts of a 
wooden mould intended to form plain oblong 
blocks of artificial stone, each part being desig- 
nated by a similar letter of reterence in all the 
figures, e is the bottom of the mould, resting 
upon and strengthened by Uie two cross-pieces, 
//• ^ ^ Rrc^ the sides of the mould, each hav. 
ing two upright grooves formed in it, as 
shown at h h A A, in the plan, fig. 1, to receive 
and retain the ends 1 1 of the mould in their 
proper situations. These sides and ends are 
held together by means of four iron bars j jjj, 
whose ends are bent at a right angle, so as to 
form clamps, as shown in fig, 1, between the 
inner ends of which said clamps and the sides 
of the mould wcKxien wedges may be tightly 
driven, to hold the mould together in use, and 
be as easily removed again when it is to be 
taken asunder. There are also two wooden 
ledges k k affixed upon the bottom of the 
mould, as shown in the end section, fig. 5, to 
retain th<^ sides and ends of It steadily in their 
places upon it in tise. 
Fig. 2 ia a aid* alevation, and fif^. 3 an end el- 



Fig. 1— Plan. 
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Fig. 2 — SiDB ElbyatioN. 
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Fig. 3 — ^Elkyatiok. 
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Fig. 4 — SvCTIOlf THB.OUOH a — b. 




Fig. 5— AbCTION THROUGH C 




evation of the mould ; and fig. 4 is a side ele- 
vation and section of it, taken at the dotted line 
a b, in fig. 1. 

Fig. 51being an end elevation and section, 
taken at tne dotted line e d, in fig. I. I, in all 
the figures, is a bar passed through holes made 
in the sides of the mould, to form a hole through 
the block of artificial stone. I prefer to place 
the blocks or masses of ray artificial stone in 
the open air to harden, and even to wet them 
occasionally during that operation. 

I do not mean, or intend hereby, to claim as 
my invention, the use of hot water in mixing- 
mortar for building with ; but I do hereby chum 
the employment of boiling or hot water in com- 
bination with dry powdered caustic lime, and 
silicious or other hard matters, in the manner 
and in the proportions hereinbefore described* 
as my invention, and as essential to the form- 
ing of my said blocks or masses of artifteial 
stone. 

In witness whereof, Ace. 

Grkat Southbeh Railroad —-The following 
is taken from the National Intelligencer. It in. 
dicatcs a proper feeling on the part of the in- 
habitants of that section of Tennessee, border- 
ing upon the river and State of Mississippi. 
There can be little doubt that great and lasting 
benefits would result to the south-western 
States from the construction of a railroad from 
Charleston to the Mississippi, oa or near the 
route indicated. Indeed, it would not be say- 
ing too much, to say that the country would in 
ten years increase in wealth to at leant twice, 
and probably to three times, the eoat of |h» 
road, even if it should cost $10,000,000* 
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GftKAT PftOiBCT.'— A Convention of Dele- 

Sites, from the counties of Madison, McNair^, 
ardeman, Fayette, Shelby, and Tipton, m 
Tennessee, assembled atBolivar, in that State, 
•on the 14tb of October, to take into considera- 
tion the improvement of the means of commu- 
nication between different sections of the coun- 
ty, in which they are interested. Maj. Gen. 
£dmund P. Gaines, of the United States Army, 
was appointed President of the Convention, 
and R. A. Parker, Secretary. 

On the 15th, a Committee, appointed the pre- 
•ceding day, and of which, by onler of the Con. 
veution. Gen. Gaines was made Chairman, re- 
ported a series of resolutions, of which we sub. 
join the five first, all of which were adopted : 

]st. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That a Railroad between the Mississippi River 
and the Atlantic Ocean, to pass through the 
Alabama, and Georgia, and the southern part 
southwest border of the State of Tennessee, 
the notrhern parU of the States of Mississippi, 
of South Carolina, is practicable and desira- 
ble ; that its anticipated local benefits and na- 
tional advantages may reasonably be estimated 
as greatly to exceed the whole expense of its 
construction, and that it ought to be commenced 
forthwith. 

2d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the proposed Railroad will contribute 
more in ten years timo« by the cheapness of its 
means of transportation of merchandize and 
country produce, than will be sufficient to de- 
fray the whole expense of its construction. 

dd. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the proposed work, as a measure of na- 
tional dejence, would contribute more, by the 
facilities it will afford in the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war, to the protection 
and security of the southeastern States and 
East Florida, tlian all the fortifications con- 
structed or designed to be constructed, south 
of the Chesapeake Bay ; for it is obvious to 
every man of military mind, that the strongest 
fortifications must depend mainly for defence 
and preservation on prompt and seasonable 
supplies of ^fi'/i/tn^ men, with arms and sub- 
sistence; and that these cannot be promptly 
wielded from the interior to the (frontier, with- 
out good roads, railways, canals, or large navi- 
gable streams, and a railway will cost much 
less than a Macadamized road. 

4th. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the proposed Railroad, in a political point 
of view, will be found to be one of the strong- 
est links in the chain of the union of the twen- 
Cy.four States. 

5th. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 

That be appointed a Committee, whose 

duty it shall be, by sending memorials to Con- 

Sresst and to the Legislatures of the several 
tates mentioned in the fourth resolution, and 
by such other means as they shall deem expe. 
dient to carry into effect the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and they are hereby especially authorized 
respectfully to request the President of the 
United States to direct an officer of the corps 
of Topographical Engineers to make the requi- 
site surveys and estimates, preparatorv to the 
commencement of the proposed Railroad. — 
[Nat. Intel.J 

TotD Boat. — The charge for towing tho ship St. 
Lenisup to Natchez, was thirteen baadred dollara. 

[From the NeW'York American,] 

Turn AOCIDENT ON THE AmBOV AND" CaMDBN RaIL- 

- aoAD.-T-The explanatioa which the oompany owning 
this road have made in the addreat we publish to. 
day, prevea, aa it saema to na, cOBclnsively, that the 
&tal aeeidant of last weak waa one of thoae occur 
rencaa which acarcely aoy htiman foresight or cau- 
tion eaa guard against. It ia tfatiafactory to find that, 
so far aa strict vigilance, and all proper means of en- 
forcing aueatioo to the safety of paaaengers, and the 
regalation at a doe spaed of the earriagea, are oon- 
camed, this company are free from reproach. No 
«ode of oonvsyance isexempt from aecident,or can be 
madt so I but we do not hesitate to expresi the be. 



lief, that ateam conveyancea, whether on land or wa. 
ter, will b» found, referanee being had to the numbers 
they transport, vastly less hazardous than the dullest 
augea or the aurest sailing veaaels. 

Addrf9$ of the Camdtn and Amboy Railroad and 
Transportation Company, 

To TUB Public. 

The unfortanate accident which occurred on the 
road on Friday laat, and the melancholy conaequences 
reaulting from it, have occupied the roost serious at. 
:ention of the Executive committee of the Board of 
Directors. Every exertieo has been made to obtain 
a correct statement of all the facts, that they might 
be disclosed to the public. 

The security of the paaaengera from the com. 
mencement of the operations of this company, has 
been an object of the firstconsideration. Fur several 
weeks after a aufficieat number of locomotives to 
carry the passangera, were completed, and on the 
line, the horses were continued, notwithstanding the 
importunity of the public for the change. The most 
unfounded roporta aa to the capacity of the road for 
the use of this species of power, were circulated 
and believed from thia delay. During all this 
period, however, the engines were constantly in 
uae, when the line waa free from the passenger 
cars, in transporting merchandize and materials 
on the road. 

The Directera preferred the odium attached to 
their delay to the riaque attending the aubatitution of 
the engines until the engineers had become familiar 
with their use. They were then placed on one line 
only, that thay might be under the immediate auper 
intendanca of eoiifidential agents of the Company. 
Positive instructions were given that the trip [35 
miles] should not be made in iesa than two hours uiid 
a quarter; allowing two hours, or a speed of seven, 
teen and a half miles per hour, for the actual run. 
ning of the engine, and fifteen minutea for the no. 
cessary stoppagea. Special inatructiona were also 
given that no one mile should be run in less than three 
minuteo. To ensure a compliance with these orders, 
an agent waa placed on each line, whose opeeial and 
only duty ia to take the time of running each and 
every mile, with a atop watch, for ike government of 
the engineer, and te note down the aame, and report 
to the Executive Committee. From the commence 
ment these reports have evinced ao nearly a com 
pliance with the orders aa to be entirely aatisfactory. 
From a caretul inapection of the reports of the week 
immediately preceding the accident, it is discovered 
that the time actually occupied in running, shows 
an average rate of eighteen milea per hour, and the 
fasteat trip was at the rate of 19 miles. Unfortu. 
nately the time keeper of this line had auatained a 
slight injury from a fall a, day or two previous, and 
waa not then on the line! As the engineera had 
become ao well regulated in their time, it waa deem, 
ed unnecessary to procure another agent to fill thia 
temporary vacancy. 

Had this officer been at hia post, the first subject 
of inquiry, to wit: the rate at which the cars were 
running, vpould have been attended with no difficulty. 
From the excitement naturally produced by the die. 
aater, it haa been found impracticable to obtain accu. 
rate information on thia aubject. The committee are 
led to the ooncluaion, however, that a abort time be. 
fore the occurrence of the accident, the apeedof the 
engine had conaiderably exceeded the rate allowed, 
but that at the time and immediately before, this was 
not the case. This opinion is induced by the follow, 
ing facta : 

There were two traina of cars attached to separate 
engines. The accident happened to the last train. 
Tbe first engine is the least powerful on the line. 
The engineer is positive that so far from being in ad. 
vance of, he waa behind his time. Ha moreover 
states that from inadvertence his fire had got down 
and hia steam was ao low as to render it difliicult to 
maintain hia proper speed at that point, as the road 
there aatends. The committee are aatiafied that the 
orders had not been materially violated aa to the 
whale time of running the distance. 

But it appears that swing to some trifling derange, 
ment of the aecond engine, the engineer, about three 
miles before, hsd reduced hia speed to adjust it. Af- 
terdoiag se, he states that to Recover bis prosersta. 
tion he increased his speed, but not in his opinion f*x. 
ceeding bis Umited rate. In thia he was probably 
miatakeo. But before the oocident occurred he had 
checked the engine by ahnttiBg off a considerable 
portion of the ateam, and ia poaitive that he waa not 
thonrunnina faster than the train in advance. This 
declaration is strungly corroborated by the fact, that 
one of the agents accompanying the line was oii he 
top of tho car which vpset| and jnmped from it to 



ground without injury, when he discovered that it 
was going over. From the place where he alighted 
to that where the car rested after the train was stop- 
pad, id not quite 21 yards. 

Tbe accident has also been attributed to the heat, 
ing of the axle from friction for want of oil. It ia 
understood that some of the passengers are under 
the impression that they saw smoke from this cauae. 
This is clearly a mistake. The axlea were examined 
at Spottawood, (not eight miles distant) by the agent 
whose duty it is to do so, and found perfectly coel 
and well supplied with oil. I'he appearance of the 
fracture is entirely inconsistent with this idea, and 
the quantity of oil still adhering to both the journal 
and box is conlusive, aa that would have been entirely 
conaumed by the heat. 

These matters have been adverted to particularly, 
because the accident haa been attributed to them, 
and the committee have felt bound to afford eveiy 
information on the subject. They are convinced, 
however, that it is to be traced to other cauaes 
which could neither have been foreseen nor prevent, 
ed, and that the fatal consequences were produced 
by a combination of circumatances that have never 
before occurred and in all human probability will 
never again occur. 

Cast iron wheela have been entirely excluded from 
the passage cars on this road. Tho axlea have all 
been procured from Boonston the most celebrated 
works in the country, at the exorbitaut price of 9125 
por ion to ensure the quality of the iron. They are 
more than 50 percent, stronger than thoae uaed for 
the passage cars of the Liverpool and Manchester 
road, and for still greater security the ends were all 
welded down before they were turned. Yet with all 
these precautions it appeara by an examination of the 
broken axle that a latent defect existed in it which 
caused the accident. There was a flaw in it leaving 
not more than three eighths of tho strength of the 
iron to sustain the whole weight, but as the defect 
was in the journal it was efiTectually concealed. Thia 
waa the primary cause of the calamity. But the 
breaking of the axle would have been harmless as 
none of the passengers in that car received the 
slightest injury. It remains only to account for the 
injury to tbe other car. 

It has been supposed the car was thrown from the 
track and upset by running over the wheel of the 
broken car. Thia ia entirely an error. The axle 
broke in the journal, outaide the wheel, ao that both 
wheels remained attached to the axle, which at one 
end maintained ita proper position, hut at the other, 
having nothing to austoin it, dropped into the receiv. 
er, so that the apokes and the hub, which were of 
wood, were brought in coUiaion with the iron on the • 
frame, and nearly half of them aplintered to pieces 
by the revolutions of the wheel. It hss been this 
which was mistaken by the passengers for the nnoke 
of the axle. 

An agent is alwaya stationed at the brake of the 
baggage car to keep a constant watch upon all the 
other cars, and to apply the brake and inatanrly ap. 
prise the engineer if any accident occura. For the 
first time since the line has been in operation a spark 
had lighted on the baggage car, ^nd ignited a bundle 
of cotton. The agent discovered this, and was in 
tbe act of extinguishing it when he discovered the 
breaking of the axle. Before he could recover bis 
station and apply the brake, the car was thrown from 
the track, and so far over as to be beyond recovery. 
There is no doubt but that the impetus from the after 
oars caused the overthrow of this car. It is evident 
that it must have been projected forward by them 
and thrown on the front end, from the fact that of the 
twcniy.four passengers in it at the time, those in tho 
back apartment were uninjured. 

This would have been effectually prevented by the 
application of the brake, but for the unfortunate mis- 
cJianco which drew the agent from his post at that 
critical juncture. No blame appears reasonably to 
be attached to the agent, as the train was then run- 
ning on a poruon of the line where there is a double 
track, and perfectly straight for nearly six miles with- 
out even a turn-out to guard against. 

These are the facts and conclusions arrived at af- 
ter the most careful examination of this painful sub. 
ject. Whilst the committee deeply deplore the event 
and sympathize with the unfortunate auflerers and 
their friend«, they have to console themselves with 
the conviction, that the company cannot justly, be 
chargeable with the censure of the public. It is 
believed that in no similar enterprize^ greater care 
has been taken to protect the passengers from injury, 
and that their intentions have been frustrated by an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, not to 
fattve been foreteen or prevented by human fore« 
sigbt, J. H, StoAif , S^orttaryt 
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Effects of Burying Iron and Steel in the Earth. 
By Junius Kbdivivvs. [From the London 
Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Sir, — Sonie of the principal physical agents 
in the furtherance of human happiness being 
metals, and, amongst those metals, iron taking 
the foremost place* I was much gratified by 
reading your extract from the Chronicles of Old 
London Bridge^ which seems to open some 
new views as to the further improvement of 
our national manufacture. But there is some 
obscurity in the statement of the circumstances, 
which it would be well to have cleared up, if 
possible, for the advantage of the experimen. 
talists who may be inclined to trace the matter 
up to its causes, since * this effect effective 
must come by cause.' 

It seems that the burying of either steel or iron 
in the earth, for either 'three years,' or « six or 
seven hundred years,' causes a decided improve- 
ment in its quality. Of what nature the im- 
provement was, in the case of the razors which 
were buried, we are left in ignorance; but it 
seems that the change must have been wrought 
by an operation of natural chemistry, cither 
takmg something from the metal, or adding 
somethmg to it, or both, by the process of che. 
mical affinity. I should be led to imagine that 
both circumstances had taken place, as it is 
stated that, though a coat of rust had gathered 
on the razors, they were not eroded ; that is, 
had sustained no loss of substance. The pro- 
cess would then be perfectly analogous to what 
18 called the petrifying of wood, or other or- 
ganized substances, wherein, as the organized 
matter decays, a deposit of lime assumes the 
sanie form. To get at the complete facts, we 
ought to know—first, the chemical analysis of 
the razor blades when first buried— secondlv, 
the analysis of the * earth' in which they were 
buried—thirdly, the analysis of the razor blades 
when they were again dug up— and, fourthly, 
wherein the improvement consisted, or what 
nevr qualities were acquired by the steel. Mr. 
Weiss would render a great service to science 
and art by statinr these particulars as far as his 
expedience enables him, if, indeed, it were not 
interfering with his profits as a manufacturer, 
to make his secret known. This no man can 
be called upon to do, unless for specific rcmu- 
n «>ration. But I take it for granted, that the 
a ithor of the Chronicles states the factSy and 
that they are not of a piece with the proposi. 
tion of the gardeners, that • melon seeds should 
be worn some years in the breeches pocket pre. 
V16U8 to planting.' '^ 



the experiments I have endeavored to indicate 
offer a worthy field for the exercise of his ta- 
lents. Yours, &c. Junius Rsdivivus. 



In the case of the pile-shoes of London 
^Wge, which were of iron, a change took 
pUfie in the straps which were in contact witli 
thflifsharred timber, and not in the solid points. 

IA|i«,js a diflferent case from the steel which 
w^ buried in the • earth ;' yet both the iron 
aadi the razor blades were improved, though 
threcipcumstances were different. A supposi. 
tioo i«'given, that, in the case of the iron, the 
chliri||<^'wa8 wrought bv galvanism. Very pos- 
r^U '^^ '* ,^^"^^ ^ ">' ^^^ interest of manu- 
^^ifft'JW^ ^^^ P'^^'^c to know it more cer- 
i*.t?l4 :* Improvement,' and ' earth,' are far 
trom definite terms, and a variety of chemical 

SWl^JJuu^l*^ ^'^ comprised in them. The 
""^fmS^^ ^^'^ « to «*ct, by the chemistry 
°^flff».*.^rM'»ort space of time, that which takes 
^^> <5n,?mwg of nature ' three years,' or « some 
»»S,pr Wm.ftpndred years,' to accomplish. Are 
thflre.yeV data, enough to woi^k by 1 If not, they 
8hquW.he.ao.uffht; and by careful fnquiry and 
experiment, that would be made a matter of 
co^mpn^Jm^^Xedge which is at present a mat- 
teff.ofilwic^rtftinty.* I have understood that 
J^IST*^^"'**"^ ^'- ^^^^* »« one of the 
SSl^lfl'^J^"*?g *^ ^"^ combination of 
^^!':"^,? !?^;^f!!y^:^^^^ Surely^ 



Eff^t9 •f Buryine Iron and Steel in the Earth. 

I From the London Mechanics' Magazine for 

May.] 

Sia,— I very much doubt whether we pos- 
sess sufficient information to warrant the con- 
clusion, that burying iron and steel in the earth 
" causes a decided improvement in its quality." 
It is a subject that well deserves minute in- 
vestigation. I think, however, it belongs to 
the practical worker in these metals, rather 
than the experimental chemist, to make the 
necessary observations. The chemist may be 
able to analyse a piece of metal, and to ascer- 
tain with tolerable accur&cy of what materials 
It is composed ;* but he will give very little 
useful information as to its utility, uiiless 
he be assisted by the experience of the man 
who forges, and tempers, and sharpens the 
specimen, and thus exemplifies its peculiar 
properties. 

1 hat chemical changes are constantly going 
on in the vast and magnificent laboratory of 
nature, cannot, as I conceive, be denied. We 
must, however, bear in mind, tliat the chemis- 
try of nature seems evidently designed to pre- 
pare materials for the chemistry of art to ope- 
"^to upon, and not to supercede the art itself. 

The pile-shoes of London Bridge ought not 
to be cited as illustrative of a beneficial change 
by simply burying them in the earth. When 
those pile-shoes were forged, iron was a com- 
paratively scarce metal. The small quantities 
ol ore that were smelted in that day imply a 
careful and protracted process, evidently con- 
ducted under a variety of disadvantages as re- 
spects quantity, yet involving, perhaps, some 
of the most favorable conditions relative to 
quality. 

The superiority of the straps that were in 
immediate contact with the charred surfaces of 
the Diles, seems to indicate a process somewhat 
analogous to the cementation of iron in form- 
ing it into steel, by its combination with car- 
bon. Yet, after aU, may not this part of the 
shoe be that which had retained its original pe- 
culiarity, whilst that not in contact with tlie 
charred surfaces had become deteriorated by 
the soil in which it was imbedded ? 

It is to be feared that practical men, in the 
various departments of science to which they 
belong, are not sufficiently attentive to the 
phenomena that are constantly inviting their 
observation. Those of them who possess dis- 
cernment enough to distinguish between thinirs 



that diflfer, generally keep" tiieir own SecretsT 
fully justified in doing so, whilst the 



They are ^ ^ ... ^^ „**.,o» t 

present system of plundering anci apprdprFatin^K 
prevails in the scientific world. There is no 
very great encouragement for a poor man to 
communicate what he knows, merely to see 
others enriching themselves by the results o. 
his unacknowledged, unappreciated, and unre- 
warded labors. 

Your valuable correspondent " Junius" has 
said more of me than I deserve: were my 
means proportionate to my wishes, and I trust 
they are not immoderate, I should, perhaps, do 
more than I can at present. A young family, 
and a tolerably extensive business, justly de- 
mand of me the greater portion of my time and 
attention. A few moments of occasional lei. 
sure are all that I can spare to science : but 
those few moments always leave behind them 
a reward more satisfying and more endurinc 
than either wealth or honor can confer. 

April 30, 1833. 



«o ^^.BjnwWly sl.'tnffin»WD co•^ and the public atklS 
h«ve^ew<ti?A*y,tfwi^Ii*VUiof love/ P**^**^ ** '«■«• 



Th« rbriBMt who eon do tliin mmt h« mora oiiieit 
than « " f>vlur*r on Chcnurtrr," of wliow performancra 
in tho analytical way I Imve liu^ly heard an amiurinE ac 
•count. •* 



BiKD.s A\D FN^RCiTfl.— There cannot b# 
any queslion of th« immense number of in- 
sects, required by birds during the breeding 
«easoib It is stftted by Bingley, that a pair 



of small American birds, conjectBred to b« 
the bouse.wren, were observed to leave the 
nest and return with insects from forty to 
sixty times in an hou4', and that in one parti- 
cular hour they carried food no fewer than 
seveuty-one times. In this business they 
were engaged during the greatest part of the 
day. Allowing twelve hours, to be thu« oc- 
cupied, a single pair of these birds would de- 
stroy at least aix hundred insects in the 
course of one day, on the supposition that 
the two birds took only a single insect each 
time ; but it is highly probable that they of- 
ten took more. 

Looking at the matter in this point of view, 
the destruction of insectivorous birds has m 
some cases been considered as productive of 
serious mischief. One striking instance we 
distinctly recollect, though we cannot at this 
moment turn to the book in which it is re- 
corded. The numbers of the crows or rooks 
of North America were, in consequence of 
^ate rewards for their destruction, so much 
diminished, and the increase of insects so 
great, as to induce the state to aonouhce a 
counter reward for the protection of the crows. 
Such rewards are common in Amenca ; and 
from a document given by Wilson, respect- 
ing a proposal made in Delaware " for ban- 
ishmg or destroying the crows," it appears 
that the money thus expended sometiroes 
amounts to no inconsiderable sum. The 
document concludes by saying, " The sum 
of five hundred dollars being thus required, 
the committee beg leave to address the far- 
mers and others of Newcastle county and 
elsewhere on the subject." 

From its sometimes eating grain and other 
seeds, « the rook," says Selby, « has erro- 
neously been viewed in the light of an ene- 
my by most husbandmen; and in several 
districts attempts have been made either to 
banish it, or to extirpate the breed. But 
wherever this measure has been carried in- 
to effect, the most serious injury to the com 
and other crops has invariably followed, from 
the unchecked devastations of the grub and 
caterpillar. As experience is the sure test 
of utility, a change of conduct has in conse- 
quence been partially adopted ; and some 
tarmers now find the encouragement of the 
breed of rooks to be greatly to their interest, 
in freeing their lands from the grub of the 
cockchafer, an insect very abundant in many 
o| Uie southern coimties. In Northumber. 
land I have witnessed its usefulness in feed- 
ing on the larvse of the insect commonly 
known by the name of Harrv Loitgicgs, 
which is particularly destructive to the roots 
of gram and young clovers." 

It has on similar grounds been contended, 
that the great number of birds caught bv 
bird-catchers, particularly in the vicinity if 
London, has been productive of much injury 
to gardens and orchards. So serious has 
this evil appeared to some, that it has even 
been proposed to have an act of parliament 
prohibiting bird-catchers from exercisiofr 
their art within twenty miles of the metropo- 
l"f 5 ^^ a'so Pi^ohibiting wild birds of any 
kind trom bemg shot or otherwise cauffht or 
destroyed within this distance, under ^rudn . 
penalues. U is very clear, however, Uiat 
such an act could never be earned; and 
though It might, be advantageous to ffardeos, 
orchards, and farms, yet the aUacks which 
fho same birds make on fruit would probably 
be an equivalent counterbalance. 
. In the case of swallows, on the other imd 
U has b^^Q well i^nwrked by aq oxcoliao 
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naturalist, (the Rev. W. T. Bree,) that they 
are to us quite inoffensive, while " the bene- 
ficial services they perform for us, by clear, 
ing the air of innumerable insects, ought to 
render them sacred, and secure them from 
our molestation. Without their friendly aid 
the atmosphere we live in would scarcely be 
habitable by man ; they feed entirely on in- 
sects, which, if not kept under by their 
means, would swarm and torment us like an- 
other Egyptian plague. The immense quan- 
tity of flies destroyed in a short space of 
time by one individual bird is scarcely to be 
credited by those who have not had actual 
experience of the fact." He goes on to il- 
lustrate this from a swift, which was shot. 
** It was in the breeding season when the 
young were hatched ; at which time the pa- 
rent birds, it is well known, are in the habit 
of making little excursions into the country 
to a considerable distance from their breed* 
ing places, for the purpose of collecting flies, 
which they bring home to their infant proge- 
ny. On picking up my hapless and ill -got- 
ten prey, 1 observed a number of flies, some 
mutilated, others scarcely injured, crawUng 
out of the bird's mouth ; the throat and pouch 
seemed absolutely stuffed with them, and an 
incredible number was at length disgorged. 
I am sure I speak within compass when I 
state that there was a mass of flies, just 
caught by this single swift, larger than, when 
pressed close, could conveniently be contain- 
ed in the bowl of an ordinary table-spoon." 
— [Library of Entertaining Knowledge.] 

AGRICULTURE, Ac 



Valuable Manure — New^Jersey Marl* By 
D. A. AxKs. [For the New-York Farmer.] 
Mk. Flkbt, — I have, according to pro- 
mise, collected a few facts upon the Jer- 
sey Marl, as a manure, and I submit them to 
you lor insertion in the New-York Farmer. 

Every person to whom I have applied for 
information upon tins new and valuable article, 
speaks of it as possessing enriching qualities, 
truly surprising, and of more general value 
than any know^n substance at present in use 
for that purpose. 

Its effect was accidentally brought into lo- 
cal notice about sixteen years ago, by a far- 
mer, who, having a ditch dug in a meadow, 
had the soil scattered over the piece: the 
ditch or drain happened to cut a vein of this 
marl, and the produce of the meadow was 
three-fold the ensuing season, upon the spot 
where the marl was scattered. Important as 
this was, no further notice was taken of it, 
and being of the old stamp, averse to any 
thing new, he neglected to profit by his acci- 
dental good fortune. That meadow still lias 
u better bottom where the marl was spread. 
Afler this I can find no traces of its use till 
about nine years since, when, by some clmnco, 
Mr. Alexander M*Gregor spread a quantity 
on some grass land ; the cflect was great, and 
he informed me that the first crop paid him 
for the expense in additional hay. That gen- 
tleman is now a warm advocate for it, and 
being a large owner, and a wealthy man, has 
caused ft to be pretty extensively used for 
these last two years, for all kinds of crops, and 
he assured me last week, with entire success; 
yet one or two, who have pitsofmurl on their 
premises, still prefer dispa^ing of it to improve 
other farms, rather than enrich their own. It 
is now ascertained that this marl forms a sub- 
stratum in many parts of the Jersey coast, and 
therefore may be procured to any extent ; and 



1 am about to show you that its Gheu))ness, 
durability, strength, cleanness, &c. will make 
it a valuable mannre for the Long Island 
market. gardeners and farmers. If they once 
try it, they will no more buy the New- York 
manure at 50 cents the carman's load. 1 am 
assured by one respectable farmer, that he 
considers one load of marl equal to five of 
dung. It is perfectly clean, and will even 
destroy many weeds. This is a great desi. 
deratum in garden truck. It docs not readily 
freeze, ond will work well all weathei's, al- 
ways ready for use, and may be sjiread any 
time from September to March inclusive. It 
makes an excellent compost ; upon grass land 
it does wonders; a thick bottom and heavy 
swarth of white clover is its certain produce. 
Potatoes, both the sweet and Irish, thrive well 
with it. Dung, it is known generally, flics 
into the tops of these, while marl scarcely 
alters the top, but greatly increases the size of 
the roots. Com, buckwheat, cabbages, tur- 
nips, all succeed with it. 

I am informed that five loads to the acre 
have produced a fine crop of buckwheat upon 
very poor land. It is used as a top dressing 
on grass land, and may be sprecui from 10 to 
20 loads per acre, as late as March. One 
large farmer, Judge C, informed me he had 
used 18 loads per acre ; but there is some 
danger of using too much, particularly with 
poor light land. I have heard of some that 
was unproductive for five years, but last year 
it began to recover, and it is expected the 
produce will eventually make up for lost time, 
but it is certainly better not to over-do the 
thing. Give a second dressing the second year 
rather than a surfoit at first. As far as ex- 
perimental information enables us to deter- 
mine, it continues its efifects sufficiently nine 
or ten years. For corn and grain it is scat- 
tered on the top after ploughing, and well 
harrowed in. I cannot learn that it has been 
tried for peach trees, but I know one large 
grower who is making preparations to try it 
this season. 

This marl is evidently a marine deposit : it 
is found in hollows at two or three feet below 
the surface, continuing downwards to sixteen. 
Its upper strata is of a greenish blue color, the 
middle more inclining to grey ; and the low- 
est is of an ash color ; this last is considered 
the strongest. 'Observe, I speak of its color 
when dry ; and I ought further to observe 
that other pits are said to vary much in color 
and quality: therefore, l>efore trial the quality 
ought to lie known. This marl has the ap- 
pearance of sand, each little grain having a 
thick coat of decom|K)sed vegetable matter, 
making them adhere together in lumps occa- 
sionally. 

Shells, sea-worn stones, sharks' teeth, dec. 
are often found aniongst it. The marl that 
is found in some places further from the sea 
does not appear to be so powerful. From the 
pits where 1 selected you the sample, that ac- 
company this, it is cartcil by land 40 miles, 
the farmer paying from 2s. 0(1. to 3s. per 
load by the pit side. A load is twenty bush- 
els ; a bushel weighs from one hundred to one 
hundred and three pounds, when dry. 

I am about having the marl analized, so as 
to ascertain exactly where it will be most use- 
ful. I will communicate to you the result 
with some other experiments, for your next 
number; and should you wish to possess a 
largfjr sample for any of your readers to 
make trial with, I have prepared you some in" 
barrels, with the price you can furnish it ; for 
1 can see no reason why it should not become 



an article of as much request as ashes, or 
plaster of paris, and w.ll, therefore, be of as 
mucii commercial impo'rtance as coal. 

D. A. Ames. 
New-York, Sept. 24, 1833. 

On the Wine of Seckel Pears. By C. S. Ra- 

FiNKsuvis. [For the New- York Farmer 

and American Gardener's Magazine.] 
This American Pear is the most deli- 
cious fruit of our country ; it is different in 
flavor fi-om any other pear or fruit. I prefer 
it to the pine-apple and any other fruit, ex- 
cept some kinds of grapes. It begins to be 
extensively cultivated, and this year it has 
appeared in abundance in the market of Phi- 
ladelphia, at the price of 20 to 50 cents the 
half |)eck. 

I had long ago wished to make experiments 
on its vinous properties, and I now have begun 
a scries of them, of which I shall gradually 
communicate the results. 

Mr. Brarier, of Philadelphia, had already 
published his experiments on its saccharine 
properties in the Journal of Pharmacy. He 
has shown that it is the only i)car that affords 
a real syrup and sugar candy, equal to those 
of the sugar cane. And as sugar is the main 
principle of wine, 1 was induced to try my ex. 
perimentB. 

The juice of the Seckel Pear weighs 1075, 
water being 1000, or 7 J per cent, more than 
water. This is more than many grape juices, 
which vary from 1040 to 1100. This juice 
is very sweet and pleasant, but thinner than 
good Must, or grape juice. The color is yel- 
lowish, with a tinge of reddish. One bushel 0£ 
pears gives four gallons of juice. Therefore, 
if tlic wine or perry made with it may be of a 
suiKjrior flavor and quality, it may be worth 
$1 the gallon ; thus a bushel of pears will 
produce 94 ; while the same quantity pro. 
duces only one gallon of syrup worth 75 
cents. 

Mr. Brarier believes that when this useful 
tree becomes very plentifully multiplied, as it 
bids fair to be, since the nurserymen inform 
me that they sell more of it than of any other 
whatever, or than of all the other pears put 
together, and can hardly propagate it fast 
enough — when it will be as plenty as our ci- 
der apples, he thinks it may be made usefol for 
the pur{)ose of syrup and sugar. But how 
much more so for wine, or a superior perry ! 

The average of a full bearing tree is four 
bushels — one acre will hold easily 100 such 
trees. Thus one acre of orchard will pro- 
duce at least 400 bushels, which, at 91 per 
bushel, $400 annual income, whether sold in 
market or made into syrup, which requires 
some care or trouble : while it will be 9600 
per acre for 1600 gallons of wine or perry, 
at 50 cents the gallon, or 91 GOO if it should 
sell at 91 the gallon, and with less trouble 
them the making of syrup or sugar, which is 
not so easily made as maple sugar. 

I have an idea that by mixing the juice of 
Seckel Pears and wild grapes, an improved 
wine can be made. In fact the Seckel juice, 
by an addition of Must or grape juice, will ac- 
quire the tartaric acid, without which no wine 
can be had, as the malic acid of apples and 
pears makes only cider or perry. ISome tar- 
taric acid or argol might be added ; but for- 
tunately the grapes and Seckel Pears ripen 
at the same time, and thus by the mixture 
both the proper acid and mucilage of grapes 
may be procured for the vinous change. 
. My experiments will extend to this ; and 
1 shall use the poorest of our wild grapei, 
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such as those called chicken grapes, so as to 
have the worst result. Well knowing after- 
wards that by using the better sort of our 
wild grapes, Isabella, Bland, Catawba, &o., 
^ a superior result may be attained. 

If it should be needful to thicken the Seckel 
juice so as to have a richer must, it may easi- 
ly be done by boiling, reducing four gallons to 
three. Thus a variety of wines may be pro- 
duced by these pears. 

But as I am still bent upon improving our 
native wines, I deem that the juice of Seckel 
Pears, added to our native grape juice, in the 
proportion of one-third or one-fburtb, would 
improve many of our wines, by imparting to 
them the delicate flavor of the pear, and even 
adding to the strength of any must which is 
under 1075 in weight. 

Our Seckel Pears last from September to 
October, in Pennsylvania, New -Jersey, and 
New-York, and there is yet time for many 
fanners to take the hint, and make experi- 
ments this very year. Let them communi- 
cate the results, as I will do mine, and wc 
shall acquire thereby a stock of knowledge 
for next year. This is quite a new subject 
and branch of industry, since the very fruit is 
new and only lately spread. It is truly an 
American fruit, deserving our attention and 
care. We ought to multiply it speedily and 
properly, by grafling with it all our worthless 
pears and apples. C. S. Rapinrsqvk. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1633. 

Memorandunu about ihh Pea Crop. By W. 

Princb & Sons. [For the New- York 

Farmer.] 

May 22 and 23, 1833. Planted all the 
following kinds on good ground, without ma- 
iiure,^ in rows: 

June 20. Observed blossoms on the Nimble 
Pick, and on the Early Single Frame. 

23. Blossoms on Bishop's Dwarf, (Eng- 
lish seed). 

July 8. Early Single Frame and Nimble 
r /ck have pods fit to pick. These kinds 
much resemble each other. 

Early Cluster and Dwarf Prolific blos- 
soming. 

August 2. Housed Nimble Dick, and 
thrashed them out. ^ 

7. Pulled up Botany Bay purple podded 
peas. 

8. Pulled up Bishop's Dwarf, and put 
them on the fences to dry fully; they having 
ripened unequally, it was unsafe to house them 
without more airing. 

13. Thrashed out Bishop's Dwarf, Bo- 
tany Bay, Early Singie Frame, and Lady's 
Finger. 

16. Thrashed out Sugar Peas, Matchless 
Marrow, and Bergen Peas. 

19. Pulled up Blue Imperial, and New 
Grotto Marrow, and put them on the fences — 
not fit to thrash. 

^ Pulled up Spanish Dwarf, Dwarf Prolific 
and Early Cluster. 

It appears that the Nimble Dick and Early 
Single Frame are the earliest of the above, 
and they resemble each other very much, but 
are supposed different varieties. They are 
fit for the table from twelve to fourteen days 
sooner than Bishop's Dwarf, or any of the 
kinds I have planted, and yielded more than 
Bishop's in proportion as 16 to 13. The 
Nimble Dick had pods fit for the table ip 46 
days from the day of planting. I bolj0vo 
that by pioking out the earliest pods, thoy 
might bftvo reahzed thg rtory of forty,day 
peaSf 



Of Knight's Marrow we sowed two-parcels, 
on the same day, the one from France and the 
other from England, and although there was 
in appearance no perceptible difference, yet 
the crop from the French seed was ten days 
sooner than that from the English seed. 

You will perceive by the above statement 
that Bishop's Dwarf and the Dwarf Spanish 
vary materially as to the periods of maturity, 
&c. In fact, when Bishop's Dwarf was fit 
for the table, the Spanish Dwarf had but just 
commenced expanding its blossoms. The 
reason that many have considered them as 
equally early is this : a great quantity of the 
peas sold last spring for the /ormer were of the 
latter variety, and a number of instances in 
proof of this fact have ftillen under our own 
observation. Wm. Pbince & Sons. 

Linnsean Botanic Garden, Flushing, 
Sept. 30, 1833. 

Salubrity of the Climate of Florida^ and of 
Tropical Countries. By H. Pkrrine, M. D. 
[For the New.York Farmer.] 

To the Editor of the Medical Joanud of Seienoesi 

Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir, — As the ship is still in the 
bay, I commence an additional sheet, to say 
that I have just read, in the May number of 
your Journal, your review of " Johnson on 
Change of Air" ; and that I am highly de- 
lighted with your additions to his remarks on 
the climate of Italy. It is, indeed, a matter oi 
momentous inquiry, to select the best winter 
retreat for our citizens, who are laboring 
under pulmonary disorder, and, 1 will add, 
under hepatic disease. However diversified 
the climate of our twenty-four existing states, 
the one great evil of a variable temi>erature 
is common to them all — sudden changes ctU- 
ting q^ equally the com of Maine and the cane 
of Louisiana, with the frosts of spring and Oi 
autumn ; and carrying off the farmer of the 
north and the planter of the south, with con- 
sumption of the lungs and of the liver ; and as 
the sufferer in either section but increases or 
exchanges disease in the other, he finally dies 
amid the great vicissitudes of the south of 
Europe, with the too tardy conviction, that 
the natural remedy of an equable temperature 
cannot be found in the miscalled temperate, 
but, properly, variable zones.. 1 myself ex- 
changed incipient pulmonary disorder of the 
bank of the northern Raritan, for actual he- 
patic disease on the borders of the southern 
Mississippi ; but, thank Grod, I have expe- 
rienced relief for both on the tropical shores 
of Yucatan. While you admit the wonderful 
equability of temperature of the mis-named 
torrid ssone, and its consequent remedial pow- 
ers for the consumptive disorders of our citi- 
zens, you still appear to retain that common 
belief of the general insalubrity of tropical 
climates, which is founded on the reports and 
resorts of war and trade; but as you are al- 
ready divested of false impressions in behalf of 
southern Europe, you will as easily overcome 
unmerited prejudices against tropical Ame- 
rica. The local circumstances which render 
certain districts sickly during tlie hot weather 
^eyo9u2|the tropics, will render similar districts 
unhealthy during the wann weather between 
the tropics ; but for every extra- tropical si- 
tuation, which you may show me exempt 
from malignant fovcrs iiuring our autumnal 
months, I will show you an inter-tropicnl situ- 
ation exempt from malignant fevers tlirough- 
outthe year! When remote from noisome 
(nar9he9 and chilling mountaios, you will bel 



equally free from febrile and inflammatory 
diseases in the uniform temperature of every 
location on the dry shores of a tropical sea. 
This whole peninsula of Yucatan is proverbial 
for (he dryness and healthiness of its soil and 
atmosphere. In the city itself from which 
1 am writing — ^in this very house, whose 
balcony almost overtops the wall wasJied by 
the sea, 1 should be content to pass all my 
remaining days, if the state were placed under 
our happy government, and inbahited by our 
intelligent people. Indeed, so delightful k 
this climate, that a winter in Yucatan would 
remind you that we read not of frost in the 
garden of Eden ; and might incline you to kiok 
with indulgence on the sublime idoUtry of the 
Peruvians, in worshipping the trdly material 
God of the World! 

The desire to protract a tolerable existence 
amid the numerous natural blessings of such 
a climate, with the political aud social enjoy, 
ments existing in our boundaries alone, in- 
duced me to ascertain that it does indeed ex- 
tend beyond the astronomical line, into our 
own territory, and under our own government 
— whose manifold advantages can be duly 
appreciated only by our dtizens abroad, or 
by foreigners, who happily compare it to 
the air which covers us, unseen, unfelt, but 
essential to our existence. In my address 
" To the Intelligent Friends of the Union," I 
therefore briefly mentioned the very peculiar 
circumstance presented in the singularly uni* 
form temperature of southern Florida for ve- 
getable growth and animal health ; and I now 
challenge my professional brethren in general 
to name any place in the world, which, in cli- 
mate and position, can combine as many na- 
tural and social advantages, for a dry winter 
retreat to our invalids, as Cape Florida. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Hbnsy Prsrins* 

Grass Cloth, &c. — Mr. Fleet : I observe 
in the advertisements of the New.York Courier 
and Enquirer, of August 16th, under public 
sales, the following: 66 cases assorted bleach- 
ed and brown grass cloth, andjine and extra 
grass cloth handkerchiefs ; 150 bales and cases 
Chinchuy Bamboo, and other ^cy baskets; 
40 cases Suchan Pongees, 20 do. Cochineal 
and white Pongee handkerchief; 60 dozen 
fancy cane seat chairs. Cannot you enlighten 
us in youi^ next number relative to the vege- 
tables whi^h furnish these materials ? H. P. 

Florid^ Prodvctioi^s.— I presume you 
have observed that the Charleston Mercury 
remarks th^t << no doubt can longer exist that 
the productions of the West Indies may be 
profitably cultivated in the peninsula of Flo- 
rida. The sloop Capital, arrived yesterday 
from near Cape Florida with a quantity of 
bananas, plantains, and limes, as a part of her 
cargo, being the first shipment for coromer* 
cial purposes, of fruit, produced at that place. 
A bunch of the bananas, and of the plaintains, 
and a few of the limes, may be seen at this 
ofl^ice, all remarkably fine." H. P. 

Capk Florida Nursbry. — I am told that 
the St. Helena will suddenly start to-morrow, 
at 9 A. M. I foar these dilatory Mexicans 
will not have the hives of stingless bees ready. 
1 want also to send you, if possible, three 
young plants, viz. : a true pulque Agave, a 
true Henequen Agave, and a true Pita plant, 
Rrom<:Ua or FurcrCBa, which you should have 
the greatest possible care taken o^ as thej 
give a death-blow to the voracity and intslli* 
gence of Humboldt. Should they go, exfaihit 
them likQwisQ «t the AmericM teitUutei it 
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they arrive in time. As I can keep my nur- 
sery under way, provided J. Dubosc of Cape 
Florida i.^ persevering, through Sagra at Ha- 
vana ; and as my fellow trustees in the T. P. 
Company seem to hold back for the law giving 
the tounsbip of land, 1 shall remain here till I 
have news of its passage. Perhaps I will 
have time to-night to write a short address to 
the Horticultural Society, which I wish you 
to present and explain. If they and their 
brethren throughout the Union would do any 
thing in their own way, to forward the enter- 
prise, it would soon be completed. 

n. Perki>'e. 
Sept. 16, midnight, 1833. 

PiTTiifo Tuanrps. — As the turnip harvest is 
approaching, we take the libertv or suggesting 
to those who cultivate the Swedes, our method 
for pitting them for winter. The pits are limited 
io two feet in width, and of aninaefinite length, 
and are dug in a dry situation, seldom more 
than two feet deep. When the pit or hole is 
filled with roots as high as the surface of 
the ground, the turnips are laid by hand, the 
tops out, and sloping to the centre, until they 
terminate in a ridgo which is generally about 
two feet above the ground. The whole are then 
covered with straw, and then with earth. The 
important point follows: The crown of the 
ridge is then pierced with an iron bar, at inter- 
vals of a yard, and the earth pressed out, so as 
to leave an entire aperture into the turnips, and 
iato each of these apertures a wisp of twisted 
straw is loosely inserted. The roots will heat, 
and unless the rarified air is permitted to es- 
cape the turnips are apt to rot. The openings 
Sermit its escape, without danger of the frost 
oing injury, with this precaution we have 
not lost one bushel in a thousand. The same 
courae would no doubt be beneficial in preserv- 
ing the mangel tourzel. B. 

Massachvsbtts Silk. — ^We observe that th y 
Bristol County Agricultural Society have been 
awarded four premiums for white mulberry 
trees* two of which were given for those planted 
expressly for the making of silk on the same 
farms. The whole number of trees entered for 
the premiums was over 70,000. 

Curing Butter. — ^We should suppose the 
following^ recipe recommends too great a pro- 
portion of saltpetre : 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one 
part sugar, and one part of saltpetre, beat them 
up together, and blend the whole completely ; 
tfuce one ounce of this composition for every 
sixteen ounces of butter, work it well into a 
mass, and close it up for use. 

The above by some is used in this propor- 
tion — ten ounces of salt to four ounces of clean 
sasar. 

The following is the commendation given of 
this mode of practice in the Pennsylvania Far. 



p ** The butter cured by this mixture appears 
of a marrow consistence and fine color, and 
never acquires hardness, nor tastes salt ; it 
enim as sweet after being kept three years as 
at first. It must be noted that butter thus cured 
requires to stand three weeks or a month be- 
fore it is fit to be used ; if it be sooner opened, 
the salts are not perfectly blended with it, and 
sometimes the coolness of the nitre will be 
perceived, which totally disappeara afterwards." 
^This mixture will not cost more than about 
one cent per ounce, which is suflTcient for cur- 
ing one pound of butter. Country farmers, is 
not this worthy of your attention ! As much 
»o as sweet butter ijs betier and bears a higher 
price than that which is strong and frowy. 
Besides, it affords, to the dairy woman a settled 
rulCf in an opomtion whioh, in the way it is 
usually practised, is done without rule or uni* 
formity. I cannot but think, were people to 
adopt the mode hera reoommended, they would 
iOOQ bo Gonvinced^of the imporuoice of it. 



Every one knows the superiority of meat pre- 
served by a proportion of saltpetre and sugar 
with common salt, and it cannot but be expect- 
ed that the same should be the case in respect 
to butter. 

SUiT YOUR Corn. — Mr. Brown, of this vici- 
nity, communicated some information to us, in 
a conversation recently held with him, in re- 
gard to the use of salt in corn which is put 
away in the husks, which may be interestmg 
to the public. He stated that he received last 
year a quantity of corn, which he had purcha- 
sed, in so wet a state that he was apprehen- 
sive that it would spoil. He remembered that 
it was a common practice in Pennsylvania, 
when hay was put away somewhat damp, or 
not ftilly cured, to sprinkle salt on it, ana that 
such hay generally kept well, and that horses 
and ^aUle were very fond of it ; he therafore 
concluded to try the experiment on his corn. 
He accordingly, as his corn was thrown in a 
pile on a large (floor, sprinkled it with salt, 
using from a half a bushel to a bushel of salt ta 
five or six hundred bushels of com. The corn 
kept well, never became musty, and never had 
any weevil in it. Mr. B. still had of this com 
when he communicated this information to us ; 
and he stated that the bread which it then made 
was so sweet and good that it was esteemed 
preferable to that made of new com. He also 
stated that he was not under the necessity of 
purchasing any fodder for his working oxen 
last winter, they fed upon the husks of this corn 
so freely ; and he added that they kept in ex- 
cellent order. Mr. B. was so well pleased with 
this experiment, that he is putting up all his 
corn this year in the same manner, usmff about 
half a bushel of salt to ^ye hundred bushels of 
com, which he thinks is enough. — [Ala. Intel.] 



pRiOB OP Hops. — ^Hops vary much in price. 
Some yeara farmers and speculators are made 
'* hopping^' mad because they can get no price 
for them. Th]sSyear,a8 appean^ below from 
the American Parmer, they are '*hoppmg"for 
gladness. 

The late incraased demand for hops in New- 
York, and the high prices which the article 
commanded in conseauence of the exportation 
of a large ^uantit^ to Europe, appears to have 
set our friends m the north ** all hopping." 
Every northern agricultural paper that we 
open abounds in '* hops, hops.'* It would seem 
from the following article, that one, at least* 
|of these active gentry has hopped into a pretty 
round sum. 

" Hop Culture. — ^The Bangor Courier men- 
tions that one of the packets of that place, 
bound to New* York, recently took on board 
two hundred bales of No. 1 hops, raised in Pen- 
obscot. The value of this quantity was .(8000, 
and the present prices of the article make the 
crop worth, on an average, 9 150 per acre. As 
the Maine soil and climate are suitexl to the cul- 
ture, we see ' no reason why it should not be 
carried^ in that as well as other sections, much 
farther than it has been. In Great Britain, 
about fiAy thousand acres are occupied with 
hops." 

novr this kind of business, at the rate of 
" 9150 per aero," we would like very well to 
be at, if we only knew how. Has any of our 
subscribers ever cultivated the hop to any ex- 
tent in this section of country, or farther south 1 
and if so, cannot he or they tell us sometliing 
about it ? We should like to be "made sensible*^ 
of the practicability, prospects of success, and 
advanta(jes of this cultura, with the method at 
conductmg it. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Thb Infujiitim o¥ Gbniv*» u evinced in the 
habits and pecnliaritiea of Men of Geaiis, by R. R. 
Madmn, Beq., antbor af Travels inTarkej. 3 vols. 
PJUMe/pkiu : Camt, Lea &. Blanchaia.— -There 
have appeared frem tine to time in oar eolwnns ex. 
iraets from litis work, whieh will, for those who 
reea^l them, serve to display its obaractsr, and the 
manner in which the design of the anchor is execo. 
ted. We think well of both ; and cannot but be- 
lieve that for mlsecllancons readers these volnmes 
will have a great charm, while te the hard «tudent 
the obeervations and examples with which they 
abonnd, ef the wearing of the body by overtasking 
the mind, may be greatly usefnl, as a guide and a 
warning. Oar elever countryman, Dr. Dekay, in his 
Kketchee ef Turkey, has taught as rather to distrust 
Mr. Madden as a traveller. Perhaps there is less 
room for errors of fact in the volumes before us, 
whisk are rather a colleotion of curious incidents and 
eirenmslances eonaected with the career of a few 
eminent men, such as Byron, Cowper, Scott, Ac., 
with tie rensoniags and illustrations furnished by 
their pursuits and habits, of the influence upon 11*0 of 
literary avocations- 

MnCHAIflOS* MAOAXIlfl AND RsaiSTBa OP IlCVBN. 

TioNs, Ac. Vol. II. No. 10. New York: D. K. 
MisoR. — In addition to the usual and instructive va. 
riety famished by this deserving periodical, we 
hnve in the present number a detailed statement of 
all the articles exhibited at the late Fair of the In. 
stitnte in this c*ty, and moreover, the address of 
Mr. Kennedy, at the Chatham street Chapel, before 
the Society of the Instinite and m large assemblage 
of citixens. This addroee is eertatnly elever. It is 
as a whole an onate and aitraetive declamation in 
ihvor of a protective Tariff, and against the system 
of free trsdo— claiming, which we confess surprised 
ns not a little, that even Mr. Huskisson's doctrines, 
applied u this country, are the doctrines of the Ta: 
riff party ! There is both ingenuity and talent in the 
general eonetruction of the address, and in ihs sc- 
loetion of its topiee; and it could not therefore fail 
to be highly acceptable to the Society before whom 
it was delivered. We cannot leave this Magazine 
without again saying that it seems to as to have a 
strong claim on the support of all the industrious 
claeses connected with manufactures and the m«. 
ehanic arte. 

Lm or Olivbe Cxomwbli. ; by the Rev. M. Ros. 

«»LL, L. L. P. 9 vols. New York: J. ^ J. Harper. 

Constituting Vol. LXIII and IV of the Family Li 

bra ry.— The life and career of Cromwell have been 

the theme of unmeasured censure, and equally un. 

measured admiration, according to the political bias 

of the parties discussing them. Mr. Russell has en. 

denvored to present an impartial view of both ; and 

considering how difficult impartisltty ib^ even for 

those in the habit of, and with the qualifieations for, 

forming an opinion for themselves, he has succeeded 

pretty well. The leaning, if any, is against Crom. 

well, whom, in the aketch of him with which the 

history cloees, and which we extract, ho rather un. 

derrates, as we think, in the qualities of greatness. 

The graat art of attaining success, in all commo. 
tione excited by political or religious change, is 
foonded on the knowledge of character, and on the 
talent of direetiog te a particular object the passions 
of the mnltitnde, and the ambition of their more nc 
tivo lendere. By this mastery over the feelings end 
designs of his contemporaries, Cromwell, there is no 
doubt, jicquired the means of accomplishing the 
m.ost arduous parts of his undertaking. He thereby 
broke the ' power of Parliament, from whom he first 
derived his authority ; wielded the mighty influence 
arising from religions sentiinent ; and, finally, in- 
diiceathe majority of « democratical government to 



accede to his deeire of ascending the throne, as the 
avowed monarch o( three kingdoms which he had in 
effect subdued.* 

Of Cromwell it msy be said that he was rather' a 
remarkable man than a great one, and that the story 
of his life excites m the mind of the reader more of 
surprise than admiration. The elemente of trne 
graatneas were deftcicnt in his charaoter : he wanted 
especially self-denial, sincerity and gratitude. He 
was even destitute of that aensibility, or delicacy of 
feeling, without which no man con attain the higher 
degrees of excellence. The mere circumstance, for 
example, trifling as it may appear, of his occupying 
at WhUehall one uf the king's beds while his rosjes. 
ly was under the hands of his jailer in the Isle of 
Wight, argues a baae spirit ; and the disgust which 
arises from this contrast ii not a little increased, 
when we are told, that while in the possession ot the 
royal bedchamber, and even reclining on the couch, 
he gave audiences to the principal peraons of the re. 
publican government. 

It is indeed mortifying to human pride to raflect 
how mean and worthless, on many occaaions, are 
the individuals who start up from obscure life to seize 
the loftiest and most commanding positions of so. 
ciery. In the case of Cromwell, however, we see 
qaalities which were adapted exclusively to the 
period in which he lived, sod which, at any other 
time, by being conflued to a very limited range, could 
not have produced any deep or permanent impres. 
sion on public aflairs. His snthusiasm, and fanati> 
cal propensities would, at a more tranquil epoch, 
have spent themsel^s on local objects and domea. 
tic reformation. He might have figured at a coanty 
meeting or a Bible society, and under the maak ol 
his natural dissimulation, have acquired a character 
for zeal, patriotism, and independence ; but in a 
peaceful, settled period, such as that we have sup. 
posed, his abilities would not have enabled him to 
surmosnt the obstacles that attached to his condition 
in life, and to reach any marked distinction in civil 
or military pursuits. 

In comparing what Cromwell aetnally accomplish, 
ed with the means of which he was possessed, no 
writer hss been more successful thAU Cowley ; who, 
in the disoonrse alreaily referred to, speaka of him 
in the following terms. '* What can be more extra, 
ordinary, than a person of mean birth, no fortune, 
no eminent qualitiea of body, which have some, 
times, or of mind, which have often, raised men to 
the highest dignities, should have the courage to 
attempt, and the happiness to succeed in, so improb. 
able a design oe the destruction of one of the moet 
ancient and solidly founded monarchies upon earth ; 
that he should have the power or boldness te put his 
prince and master to an open and infamous death ; to 
banish that numerous and strongly.allied family, to 
do all thia under the name and wages of a parliament ; 
to trample upon upon them, too, as he pleased, and 
apurn them out of doers when ho grew weary of them ; 
to reiae up a new and unheard of monster out of their 
ashes ; te stifle that in the very infancy, and to set 
himself up above all things that ever were called so. 
vereign in England ; to oppress all his enemies by 
arms, and all his friends afterwards by artifice ; to 
serve all parties patiently for awhile, and to eommand 
them victoriously at last ; to overran each corner of 
the three nations, and overcome with equal facility 
both the riches of the south and tlie poverty of the 
north; to be pleased and courted by all foreign princes, 
and adopted a brotiier to the gods of the earth ; to call 
together parliomentt with a word of his pen, and scau 
ter them again with the breath of his momh ; to be 
humbly and daily petitioned that he would please to 
be hired at the rate of two millions a yi:ar to be the 
master ef those that hired him before to be their 



servant ; to have the estates and lives of three kiQg* 
doms as much at hia disposal as was the little inheri- 
tance of his father, aod to be as noble and liberal in 
the spending of them ; and, lastly (for there is no end 
to all the particulara of hia glory), to bequeath all 
these with one word to his posterity; te die with peneo 
at home and triumph abroad; to be buried among kings* 
and with more than regal aolemnity ; and to leave a 
Dtime behind him not to be extinguished but with the 
whole world, which, as it is not too little for hie 
praises, so might have been too for bis conqnesta, 
if the abort line of his human life could have booa 
atretched out to the extent of his immortal designs 7"t 

The life of Cromwell msy be studied with special 

advantoge in our conntry, as showing tiie gradual 

and crafty, but sure devices whieh have so often led, 

and whieh will again, in spite ef history and experi. 

ence, often lead popular maases, eontending, as they 

believe, for freedom, into the clutohes of thoeo, who, 

with fair seeming, and loud profeaeions in the eanso 

of liberty, aim only at the possession of oflice and 

power. 



* ** I have often observed, with nil submission and 
resignation of spirit to the inscrutable mysteries of 
Bternal Providence, that when the fulness and ma. 
tnrity of time is come that produces the greatest oon. 
fusions and ehangea in the world, it usually pleases 
God to make it ap|ienr, by the manner of them, that 
they are not the effects of human ferse and policy, 
but of the divine justice and predestination; and 
thengh we see a man like that which we call a Jack 
of the olock.kouse, striking as it were the hour of 
that fullness of time, yet our resson nnpt needs be 
convinced that the hsnd is moved by some secret, 
and, to us who stand wiihout^ invisible direction. 
And the stream of the current is then bo violent, 
that the strongest men in the world cannot draw up 
against it, ^nd none are so wesk but they may sail 
down with it. Those are the spring.tides of public 
affairs, which we see often happen, but seek in vain 
to discover any certain caases.''-~(Cowley's Essay 
on thf Government of Oliver Cromwell.] 



Illitstoations op PoLmcAL BcoxoMv, No. XIX. 

Berkley the Banker ; Part I, No : Our Parish. 

By Harriet Hartineau. Stereotype edition. Boeien^ 
L, C, BtnoUe; New York, C,S, Franeis. 

These two little volumes — we hope all Miss Marti. 
neau*s illustrations may be in like manner atereocyped 
and widely circulated in onr country — though adapu 
ed to the peculiar state of society in England, espe. 
cially in respect of its poor laws and banking aystem, 
era yet so sensible, eo clear, ao natural, and withal 
so attractive as mere stories, that we aoon lose the 
impression kit they lack that immediate appUcatioB 
here which they must find in every town and village 
of England. From Berkley the Banker we make a 
single extract. It is the letter of the daughter of the 
banker, written to her mother on hearing of the fail, 
ure of the father's bank — a failure by which that fa. 
mily would be reduced from wealth to seif-depen. 
dence. It will make our readers anxious* we era 
sure, as we are* to see in the oequel of the tnlo bow 
this family is borne through its reverae of fortime. 

** Dearest Mother,~-The news which Horace haa 
brought grieves me very much. My great trotsble is 
that I am afraid Fanny and I know too little «t pre. 
aent what will be the extent of such a trial to SbbI 
for my father and you as we ought. We ore awnn, 
however, that it must be very great and long^oon. 
tinned to one who, like my father, hae toiled ihroogh 
a life.time to obtain the very reveres of the lot which 
IS now appointed to him. There is no dishonor, 
however, and that, I think, is the only ealonmy 
which we should find it very difllcult to bear. Yonr 
children will feel it no misfortune to be impelled to 
the new and more respousible kind of exertion of 
which their fother has kindly given them frequent 
warning,' and for which you have so directed their 
educorion as to prepare them. Fanny and I are too 
well convinced that the grcateet happiness ia to be 
found in atrenuous exertion on a loiiy principle, to 
repine at any event whieh makes such exertion nc 
cesssiy, or to dread the discipline which nmst* I 
suppose, accompany it. 1 speiA for Faniiy in her 
absence as for myself, because I have learned from 
her to feel as I do, and am sure that I may answer 
for her ; and I have written eo much about onr. 
selves, because I believe my father in what he has 
so often said, — that it is for our sakea. that ho is 
anxious about his wordly concerns. I assure you 
we shall be anxious only for him and you end 
Horace. Horace, however, can never be long df>- 
presed by circumstances; nor do I think that any oi' 
us can. I mean to say this in the spirit of faith, not 
of presumption. If it is presumption, it will cer. 
tainly be humbled : if it is faith, it nill, I trust, bo 
justified. In either cose, welcome the test ! 

**I expect Fanny home by the miAUe of the day 
to-morrow ; and 1 hope we shall see ron in the eTc* 
ning, or the next day at fartheat. My father waof 
rely on perfect freedom from disturbsncc. I ehnll 
provide that nobody shall come farther than the 
white gate, unless he wishes it. I send yon some 
grapes, and my fathor*a cloth shoes, which I think 
he must want if he has to sit still much at his wHu 
ing. I shall send you more fruit to-morrow ; and 
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tk« BWMeof or will wait for any directiona you miy 
liava to five, and for the line which I am auro you 
will write, if yon ahould aoi be coining home in the 
•vaning. 

** Lawia, who haa bean a very good and pleaaant 
eompaniott, aenda hia love, and bia aorrow that any. 
thing haa ariaen to mi^e you unhappy. 

** Farewell, roy dear father and mother. May 
God aupport you, and bring bleasinga out of the 
mialbrtuue with which He haa aeen fit lo viait you ! 
With Hia permiaaion, your children ahall make you 
happy yet. — Your datiiul and affeatioaata daughter, 

**Mklba Bkkkblbt. 

** P. S.<— No one boa been ao anzioua about you aa 
Henry Craig. If he thought it would be any com. 
fort to you to aee him, he would go over to D 
on the instant. He aaid ao when we were ouly in 
fear. I am aura he will now be more eameat atill. 
Aa aoon aa Horace ia gone, I ahall write, aa he de- 
airaa, to Reading, and Mancheater, and Richmond. 
If there are any mora, let ma know to-morrow. I 
hope you will nut eiert youraelf to write to anybody 
at preaent, except Fanny or me.'* 

Popular EaaAva on Naval SuaJKcra ;'hy the Au- 
thar o( • A Year in Spain.* New York : Gae. Deak. 
mown, — ^These Eaaaya, dedicated moat appropriately 
to the janior ofiicera of the Navy, by one who ia 
himaelf an ornament to that aerviae, appeared origi. 
nally, though not, aa at present, connectedly, in the 
Bncychpttdia Americafta, In their preaent condensed 
form, they furniah information useful to the young 
oflieer, and valuable to all, in a style easy and poliah. 
ad, and, at the aame time, unambitious. 

The extract we aubjoin, en the origin of the art of 
navigation, will witneaa for us how well the volume 
deserves our praise : 

Horace haa well said, that hia heart muat needs 
have been bound with oak and triple brass, who first 
ceinmitted hia frail bark to the tempeatuoua aea. No 
thing, indeed, conveya a higher idea of human daring 
than the boldneaa with which man ruahea forth to en. 
counter the elementa; nothing apeaka louder ia 
praise of human ingenuity than that wonderful art by 
which he ia enabled to foraake the land, atretching 
forth until it fadea from the horizon, and nothing viai. 
bla remaina but the hollow heavena above, and 
trackleaa waste beiow ; driven from his course by 
adverse wiada, yet, by dint of perseverance, weary, 
ing out the elemenu ; and at length arriving, with 
unerring certainty, at the haven where he would be. 
And if the daring and ingenuity of the navigator de 
serve eor admiration, the result of his eflbrts will not 
appear unworthy of the meanp. It ia to the exerciae 
of hia wonderful art, that we are indebted for the im. 
provam^nt of our condition, which ariaea from the 
axehange of the auperfluity of one country for that of 
another, the whole world being penetrated, and eve. 
ry clime made tributary to every ether, until the 
whole globe ia reduced to one common country. 
Above all, to navigation are we indebted tor that 
higher and nobler advantage, — the interchange of 
aenae and aentiment, which makea wiadom common 
to the world, and urgea man onward to perfection. 

Yet it haa not alwaya been ao. Time waa when 
the canoe, or the raft, conatituted the only ahip of the 
sailor, and when the narrow precincta of a lake or ri 
▼er aet bounda to hia roving disposition, and confined 
him within view of familiar objecta. Advancing 
map farther, we find him venturing from headland to 
headland, or from ialand to island, with a view of 
gratifying hia carioaity, or bettering hie condition, 
until a gala, driving him to aome unknown coaat, in. 
eranaea at once his knowledge and hardihood. Mean. 
time, hia bark adapts itself to nobler functions, en. 
larsea its aize, and improvea in form ; the rndder is 
added, the mast ia better austained, and the sails re. 
ceive a more favorable application. And ibua the 
art by which the ahip ia mude, and that by which itia 
condacted, advance with equal steps. Deprived of 
the aid of surrounding objects, the land withdrawn 
from view, and nothing within the verge of the hori. 
son hut a waste of tracklasa water, the mariner caata 
hia eye in deapnir to the overhanging heavena. Aid 
ia granted to his prayera : the constellations aasist 
him in his course : among many rcvo'.ring atars, he 
linda one steadfast, and makea it hia perpetual guide. 
Saeh de we find the actual atate of naivigaiioa among 
the aavage tribea of our own day ; ond anch waa alao 
the progrnss of the art among the earliest nations 
that improved it. Not the least »r the improvements 
which we have made in this aft, ia that simplification 
in practice, by which it ia rendered available with 
Uttla atndy and capacity. 

Anonaloua at it may aeem, yet it ii true that 



more atudy, more experience, and laborioualy aoquir- 
ed information, were neceaaary to form an Aceates, 
or a Palinurun, than are now repaired to furnish forth 
a La Perouae or a Parry. The maater, or pilot, of 
anaient timaa, who had the command of the aailora, 
and directed all the evolationa, waa not merely re. 
quired to know whatever related to the management 
of the aaiia, the oara, and the rudder : he waa to be 
familiar with all the porta that lay in the track of his 
navigation, the landmarka by which they were deaig. 
Bated, and all the rooka, quicksanda and dangera of 
the intervening deep : he waa to knew the courae of 
the winds and the indioationa that preceded them ; 
alao the movementa of the celestial bodies, not merely 
for the purpoae of directing bis course by them, but 
to understand the winds and weather, which aome of 
them, aa A^ctuma and the Dog atar, ware believed 
to portend. Moreover, he had to he akilled in read, 
ing the varioua omens, which were gathered from 
the aighing oS the wind in the treea, the mnrmura of 
the watera, and their dash upon the ahore ; the flight 
of birda, and the gambola of fiahea. A voyage waa, 
in thoae daya, a momentoua and awful underuking. 
When the time arrived for the aailing of a ahip or 
fleet, the maata were raiaed, the aaila bent, and all 
made ready with aolenuuty, and great parade of pre. 
paration. If, aa waa most usual, the ahipa were 
hauled up on ahore, the marinera placed their ahoal. 
dera at the atern of the ahipa, and, at the word of 
command, puahed their bowa forward into the aea, 
leaping aboard when thoy floated. Levera were 
uaed to move the heavier veaaela« and in later times, 
the helix (probably jack-acrew.) which Archimedes 
had invented for that purpoae. Before putting to 
aea, the Gods were ever solemnly invoked and pro. 
pitiated by nnmeroua aacrificea; thua we find all 
Homer*8 heroea aacrificing to the goda before they 
undertake a voyage ; and Virgil'a Anchiaea venturea 
forth only after having devoted a bull to Neptune and 
a bull to Apollo. 

Nor did the voyagers alone auppltcate protection : 
the crowdaof frienda and countrymen, who thronged 
the ahore, joined fervently in prayera for their de. 
liverance from danger, and like the Venusian poet, 
commended their departing frienda to the preaiding 
deitiea of the winda and vravea. All omena were 
carefully regarded ; the entrails of the sacrifices ex. 
amined, with every poaaible prognoatic of good or 
evil ; and a very small matter, the perching of awal. 
Iowa on the ships, or an accidental aneexa to the 
left, waa enough to delay departure. Aa this, how. 
ever, never took place without the most favorable 
auapicas, it waa alwaya joyful. The ahipa were 
adorned with atreamera and garlanda of flowera ; 
and, when the aignal was given from the admiral 
ahip, by aound of trumpet, a about of rejoicing rang 
through the fleet, aent back by the reaponding 
bleaainga of the frienda that remained. After ad. 
vancing a abort apace, dov'ea, which the mari* 
nera had brought from their homea, were releaa. 
ed, and their safe arrival — not unfrequently charg- 
ed with the laat adieu of a departing lover — 
waa considered auapicioua of the return of the fleet. 
The admiral led the van, conapicuoua by hia painted 
aaila and atreamera, and opened a path in which many 
followed. In moderate weather, the ahipa often aail* 
ed aide by aide ; bat, aa the wind freahened, and the 
aea grew rough, the order became more open, to seen a 
avoid contact. At all timea, they kept cloae to the written, 
land, following the indentations of the coaat. When 
night approached, it waa cuatomary to anchor, or elaa 
to beach the veaaela, that the crawa might repoae, 
each rower aleeping on hia beach, ready to renew 
hia labora with the returning aun. If the amenity of 
the weather, the friendly aid of the moon, or the 
open nature of the navigation, admitted of aailing 
during the night, the plummet or the aonnding.pole 
directed their courae, or it waa shaped, as by day, 
from headland to headland. If the land wore not 
viaible, the known direction of the wind continued, 
with the aid of the atara, to guide them. Cynosara 
was the favorite of the PhoDuiciana : the Greeks 
abandoned themselvea to the direction of H^lice. 

Having escaped the multiplied dangera of sueh a 
navigation, and having accompli«hed their object, the 
ships retumad home with songs and rejoicinga. If 
they were to be str.uided, the aterna were turned 
towarda the ahore, and the veaaela forced back- 
warda upon it with the oara, until the crew landing, 
drew them beyond the reach of the anrf. Some, 
times they were taken into the beautiful moles, or 
artificial harbora, which the ancianta ttonstruc:ef't 
witfi great labor and ingenuity, within the natural 
onea. Theae were in the ahape of erab'a claws, 
or h6ma, the ends, which farmed the entrance, so 
overlapping aa to exclude the awe 11 of the aea. 
Caatlea defended their approach, and a Itght-tower^ 
plaoad at tha ontrwca, ^id«d ihoga who aailed*) 



along the coaat, or deaired to eater by night. It waa 
called PharoB, from the ialand at the mouth of the 
Nile, where the firat tower had been erected. Here 
the veaaela were not hauled up, bat aimply fastened 
to the rings, or pillara, provided for the purpoae, 
while at the inner porta were docka and atorea for 
building and repariug. In this port, too, were temples 
devoted to the Gods, and eapecially to the patron of 
the place, where propitiatory aacrificea were made* 
and vowa fulfilled and recorded: here, too, werenn- 
mcroua taverna, and placea of more licentioua grati« 
fication. Whether, however, they atraaded their 
veaaela on the beach, or moored them in the harbor, 
the marinera, before repairing to theae reaona, fulfill, 
ed the vowa made before departure, or ia aaaaoaaof 
peril, offered thanka to Neptune, and aaarifbeaa to 
Jupiter, for having granted them releaae from the da- 
ranee of their ahipa. Upon thoae who had eacapod 
ahipwreck, gratitude was more deeply InenmbeBt. 
In addition to other aacrificea proportioned to their 
meana, they uanally oflfered the garment in which 
they were aaved, together with a picture deaeriptive 
of the diaaster. If nothing elae remained to Ihem, 
the hair waa ahom from the head, and conaecrated 
to the tutelar deity ; hence offering the hair waa the 
laat vow of the diatresaed mariner. 

There is much that is beautiful in theae aimple 
acts of piety ; but, except in some Catholic conn, 
triea of the Mediterranean, where picturea %}f rescue 
and garmenta are still hung before the shrine of an 
invoked interceaaor, and where proceaaiona are atill 
made, after eacape from ahipwreck, none of theae 
touching customa now remain. What ean be mora 
beautiful than the grateful aenae of divine in. 
terference with which Columbaa and hia followera 
haaten to return their vowa after their aafe return to 
Paloa 7 Sneh piety. If it availed not to avert pre* 
sent danger, at least aerved to inapire confidenee to 
meet it ; and, when paat, the gratitude which it oo. 
caaionad muat have tended to refine the aentiaMata 
and ennoble the hearL 

SxBTCHaa AND ESccKKTxiciTiaa OF CoLOKBL David 
CaoCKSTT OF WaaT TENNiaasB ; N. York, J. dt J. 
Harper.— We hardly know whether thia ia a bur. 
leaque or real hiatory of a man quite remarkable in 
our annala, and in aome aort the type of a race, which 
ateamboata and the rapid extanaion of civilitation in 
the far Weat are faat extinguiahing. It ia ia thia 
aenae a curieua book, which we have read, we con. 
feaa, with aome intereat and much ineredality. 

8coTT*a Woaxa. — Four numbera more of Conner 
St Cooke*B cheap edition are before ua. They con. 
tain the Taliaman, Woodatock, the Highland Widow, 
the Chronicles of the Cannongate, and Anne of Oier. 
at* in*. 

Thb National PoaTaAir Gallbrv, Part VII ; by 
Jaa. Herring of New York, and Jaa. B. lAtngaert of 
Philad. — Thia number famiahea the portraiu and hi. 
ographiea oiDamtl Wei^ter, Biaktp White and Chiej 
Justice Skippen of Philadelphia. The firat and the 
laat portraita are good— of Biahop White we have 
better. The memoira are brief and well 



We conclude, aa uaual, and aa we hope now regu- 
larly to do, with No. 3 of our correapondent H. 

Htrndmrgh, Pa. Oct, 23. 

I write to you from the banks of the Siinqusliannah. A 
iuU steady rain prcTails out of dours, and after wading 
ilirou^h the mud about the purlieu ■ of tliifl place for an 
hour, I am g!ad to be housed at last f<>r ihe rr^t of tbo 
Hay. I see the ca|>ilal of Pemvylvania under every di»* 
advantage, but still am pleased widi it. Although a city in 
■niniaiurr (and this conrains only four or Ave thonsand in- 
•labiiants) is generally odious to one w)io a^ reitided in a 
metropolis-— reminding him perhaps <^ Goose Gibbi« in 
jack-boots, at ihe Review of TuUietudirm-— -there is much 
in tie a)ipearancc of Harrisburgh to reconcile the modt cap. 
lious to its assumption of civic honours. The manner in 
•%'hich the place is laid otU and built, the fub<(iantial in - 
;->r>vements going forward, and the drgrea of wealth nnd 
enterprise manifested in those already mad**, and above all,, 
its beautiful scite, make it an eiception to the generally un- 
interesting character of^ country town^. 

The chief part of the town lies on a pioc* of GkatnyagMu 

hu)d aboin 41 feet above the level of the Susqiiehannati ; 

h^ handMim sl^street in tho place, though ormpird chiefly 

»y petty tradi*<*ni<>n and nu'riiaiiirH, vorwing f*ii the watera 

)f, ibai lovely sireani. The oUirr '?irtrir» run at right 

anfgles to, and paralU*! with, thu rivt-r which i* nearly 

/raight, when it washes the tmvn whh a gmci-fnl bond near 

die suburbs of either end. Facing the Sti«<iuihannah at 

die upper part of the town, and only a few hundred yarda 
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from the rir«r, if a •uddeneleTation ruing into 4 level plat- 
form about 60 feet abore the furrouodiag plain. Upon this 
emtaeaee, fronting the river through a broad streeti elands 
the Capitol and State buildings containing the chief public 
oflicM. The centre edifice and one standing detached on 
either tide, are all ornamented with Grecian porticos, and 
thair sise, their simpis design and just architectural pro* 
portions, would make an imposing display and impress a 
stranger favourably until he ascertained the paltry materia) 
of which they are built. But I defy any one, unless he 
may have written sonnets to Time in the ruins of Babel, 
to have one respectful association with a structure of hriek. 
Putting the perishable nature of the material entirely out 
of the question, though a sufficient objeetiQn|to its use in a 
public building, its size alone is fatal to effect in a struc- 
ture of any pretension. For it is massivenoss in the details 
as well as in combination, whioh impresses the beholder in 
architectural form : and die pyramids of Rgypt themselves 
if reared of boyish marbles, though they might be so 
ingeniously put together as to awaken curiosity, could 
never inspire awe. The disciple of Malihus perhaps 
might busy himself in calculating how many urchins it took 
— euppooing every one in the dominions of Cheops capable 
of beiaring marbles to have eontributed his mite to complete 
the fabric — but where would have been all those ingenious 
surmises with which antiquarians, since the days of old 
Herodotus, and who knows how many centuries before, have 
puziled the brains of ihcir readenh— where wouM be that re- 
verence witK which mankind in every known age have 
regarded these monuments of the power of their race in 
the early vigor of its creattion — where would be the awe with 
which we now regard these artificial mountains that rear 
their stupendous («>rra4 in proportions that mock ai 
modem art ; and, rivalling in their heaped up rocky masses 
the masonry of Nature herself, speak of the labours of a 
race for whom the Mastodon of our own continent would 
have been a fitting beast of burthen ? 

What a singular perversion of taste is that existing in the 
town^ and villages through which I am passing, which induces 
the inhabitants to make their bams and cowHiheds of solid 
■tone, and their ornamental buildings of brick and stucco. 1 
■ometimes see Grothic churches of the first and Grecian 
fixmts of the last ; and these not luifrequontly phmted in th* 
midst of a cluster of gray mansions whoee towering gables, 
huge stone buttresses and deep cut narrow windows, make 
the former show like some pert poplar thrusting his dandy 
figure among a clump of hoary oaks. Still one cannot but 
arlmtre the air of comfort— 1 might almost say of opulence— 
which prevails throughout the country I am passing over. 
This, in the village of Reading, through which we passed 
yesterday, is particularly the case. It has a populatitm of 
about 7000 inhabitants; and the numerous stages filled 
with passengers which pass daily through it, the wagons 
loaded with produce that throng the streets of the place, 
and the rich display of goods and fancy articles in the shops 
give Reading a most flourishing appearance. It is prettily 
situated on ^ Schuylkill, with a range of high rocky hills 
in the rear ; but its position wants the picturesque beauty of 
Harrisburgh. Here the Susquehannah is, I should think, 
full half a mile wide. It is studded with wooded islets, and 
flows between banks which, though not very bdd in them- 
selves, yet rise with sufficient dignity troia the margin, and 
blend with the undulating coimtry, until its arable sk^es and 
sunny ordiards are bounded by a distant range of moun- 
tains. 

The prospect from the Capitol is, I am toM, uncommonly 
fine ; but the thick mist which limited my view to a very 
narrow compass while walking al<Mig the banks of the river 
an hour ago, has hitherto prevented me from trying the 
view. I shall visit the spot from which it is to be had in the 
morning. 

Yesterday I had, for the first time, the gratification of 
hearing a sermon pronounced in German — the common 
language of this part of the country. I walked some dis- 
tance through a pelting shower to the Church, in Womels- 
dorf, and though the preacher was prevented by sudden i»> 
disposition from giving more than the exordium of his dis- 
course, I was sufficiently delighted with his clear mellow 
euncia'ion, and the noble sound and volume' erf* the lan- 
gtiage which he spoke in all its purity, to regret most deep- 
ly an of(en deferred resolution of mastering that manly 
tongue. One must think more strongly in such a muscular 
language. I have frequently had occasion to admire the 
expressiveness of the Gorman in poetry when Goethe or 
Schiller were quoted by others, but I had not till now 
conception of the eflToct in oraUory of that ' language which 
gave energy to the torrent of Luther's denunciations, and 
richnesf to the flow of Melancthon's eloquence. I listened, 
it is true, not understandingly, but like one who admires the 
compass of an instrumont though ignorant of the air that is 
produced from i!. I conceived however that I could follow 
the preacher in his preliminary address ; and indeed tlic 
Umt of fervid feeling and onafiec'ed solemnity in which it 
w.ts made woukl have impressed, if it did notb(arakMig,the 
m >st ignorant lis:ener. The congregation, owing to the 
weather, was but small. The two me§ sat apart from 
each other and had a separate entrance to the building. 1 
was not aware of this at my entrance, and as a matter of 
good tast«* took my seat among the iadies, when an active 
roaster of ceremonies, probably the sexton, insisted upon 
showing me lo another place, and after a whilo induced me 
to change m^ siMatton, ^fer hftvin| oq^o or twice dcclin«<i 



[ with thanks what I conceived to be an officious act <^ po- 
liteness on his part. The young Vnuutiea appeared to re- 
gard our interchange of civilities with particular interest, 
and I am half persoaded that had I not struck my Bag to 
the gentleman-usher just when I did, the womankind (as 
Jonathan OMbuck presumes to call the suierainos of the 
lords of crsation) would have risen to a man (Hibemio6) in 
my favor and insisted upon keeping me among them. 

I shall keep open this letter till to-morrow evening and 
add every thing I have to say on this side of the AUeghar 
nies — For the present, good night. 

October tS. — The rain still continued when I left Harris- 
burg this morning, and the view I prcmiised myself from the 
Capitol was not to be had. My disappointment at not 
having seen more of the Susquehannah is not slight, and 
the feeling is enhanced by a delicious glance I caught of its 
waters in the sunlight as the clouds parted for a moment 
just as a turning of the road shut out tho view behind us. I 
almost grew melancholy, while recalling with a sortof kome 
feoling the delight with which, years ago, I first beheld its 



sources, to remember now that it was the last stream that 
ran eastward I should see for a long time to come. 
And then those calm, gentle vraters, which flow as smooth- 
ly as the verse of him who has immortalized them, once 
seen are never to be forgotten nor passed again without in- 
terest. The Susquehannah has its birtli in one of the love- 
liest of lakes, and it bears with it the impress of its parent- 
age wheresoever it wanders— the bright green surface and 
transparent depths below, the winding current which, 
unbroken by cascade or rapids, whetlier it steals through the 
rich fiekls and beautiful glens of Otsego, or smiles on the 
storied vale of Wyoming, loiters alike beside its fertile 
banks, as if reluctant to pass them on its long journey to the 
ocean. For grandeur of scenery, indeed, the HudiMMi far 
surpasses it ; and where is the stream that can match that 
lordly river ! But there is a gentle beauty about the Suih> 
quehannah which touches without striking, and wins while 
you are uaawed. The one, like a fair face lit up with glorious 
intellect, commands and exacts your homage; with tlie 
other, as with features softened wid) tenderness, you leave 
your heart as an offering. 

We are now, you will observe, on the main road from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and as our stopping places, in- 
stead of being in thooe mongrel establishments, half inn, 
half farm-house, will probably be at the stage offices along 
the route, but little opportunity will offer for observmg the 
manners of the resklents. Thus far I cannot speak too 
warmly of the civility and kindness of the people among 
whom I have passed the last week ; with the exception of 
the amusing little incident detailed in my first letter, not a 
eu^nimstance has occurred to qualify this opwioo. The 
general appearance of the country east of the mountains, 
you have already gathered from the two previous letters. 
Latterly we have ridden so continually in the rain, that 1 
have hibd no opportunity of seeing it to advantage. But the 
only change I observe in the face of the country is that, in- 
stead of being broken up into small hills, where forest and 
cultivation arc most happily mingled — as around Bethle- 
hem — here the vales spread out into plains, and the high 
grounds receding, swell off* till they show like mountains in 
the distance. I miss too those fine bams upon which I 
have dwelt with so much pleasure, nor do the better fencing 
and spruce looking dwelling-houses compensate for the loss 
of the imposing appearance of such huge granaries in an 
agricultural country. I thought when first observing the 
change and marking the herds of cattle and droves of sheep 
that sometimes throng the roads, that we had got at last 
completely into a grazing region. But the delicious wheat 
bread mot with at the hiunMest inns with the little stock to 
be seen in the fields, seems to indicate that such is not the 
It seems odd in a country so thickly settled, where 



case. 

one meete a hamlet at every two or three miles, with scat- 
tering houses at frequent intervals between them, that wikl 
animals should be yet abundant. But I was toU at Beth- 
lehem that it was not unoonunon to kill bean^'upon the 
neighboufkiig hills ; and a gentleman informed me this morn- 
ing that they frequently drove deer into the Susquehann ah 
within a few miles of Harrisburgh. I can account for it 
only by the fine forests which are every where left standing 
isolated in.the midst of cultivated tracts, making so many 
links in the chain of woodland from mountain to mountain 
across the country, and tempting the wiM animals, while it 
extends their range, to venture near to the settlements. In 
New- York you may be aware that owing to the wholesale 
manner in which clearings are made, the deer are swept off 
with the forests that sheltered tliem, and retreating into 
the mountain fastnesses of the northern counties, or the rude 
wilds of the southern tier, are there crowded so thickly as 
to be butehered for their skins. In the former region, 
while fishing, within a few weeks since, among the pictu- 
resque lakes which there stud the surface 4 the country, I 
have seen the deer grazing like tamed cattle on the bonks. It 
was a beautifid sight to behold a noble buck cabniy raising 
his head as the skiff from which wa trolled approachrd the 
margin, and than, alter standing a moment at gaze, toss bis 
antlers high in air and with a snort of defiance bouiyl into 
the forest. 

FareweU. You shall hear from me again so soon as we 
pass the^lleghanies, the first purple ridgefof which I can 
already see Ifanning the sky in the distance. In tho mean* 
time I win note down anything of interest which catches 
my 9p^ ind m^fiw^w 10 giTe /oq hernfUr toow Me« of* 



thh lofty landmaik which, before yon read this, willbe plaeetf 
betweeen us. H. 
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LATKft noM Euftopi. — ^Tbe packet ship Virgiua, 
Harris, from Liverpool, bringt ua London papers to 
the 7th nit. 

From Portugal, the newt is not so late es we have 
dirset by the way of St. Ubes and Boston. There are 
some deuile supplied, however, whieh, if true, nwj 
be deemed important to the easee of the (iueen. Ne 
new Bilaek on Lisbon bad been made, but the defeat 
of that of the 14th, on a particular point of the liaea 
of defence, is niaf nified by the Pedroites into some- 
thing so important, as, with other causes, to have led 
to the resignation of Marshal Bourmont and the 
French officers who accompany him. It will be seen 
thai the fact of this resignat*on is strongly averred in 
the extracts we subjoin, but there may yet be error 
in it. If it he trne, it mast, we apprekend, have a de- 
cisive inflnenca against Miguel. 

It is however to be borne in mind, that as yet on 
manifestations have appeared in the interior of Porta- 
gal, friendly to Don Pedro and his daughter, whose 
armies only possess Oporto and Lisbon, and a narrow 
strip on the seaboard. Although, therefore, the 
forces of Don Miguel may diecontinae their attacks 
on Lisbon, it does not seem to follow that the war 
will be speedily conclnded. If, indeed, the attempt 
which Don Carlos will undoubtedly make to gain for 
himself the crown of Spain, be at all successful, his 
cause and that of Miguel will unavoidaly become 
united, and together may draw all Europe into the 
vortex of the family quarrels of the PeninenU. 

Denna Maria arrived in her capital on the 9Sd of 
September, and was, as of course on all svch occa. 
sioas, received with every demonstration of joy and 
attachment, such being a regular part of the perform- 
ance, let who may be the object. 

The death of the King of Spain ia alao reasserted, 
and with a probability, greater than heretofore, of its 
truth. The Queen Regent ia said to have aaeumed 
the reins of Government, without making any change 
in the old Ministry. Don Carlos, if he hopes to 
reassert his claims to the crown, mast strike aoeo. 

The speculations on the late meeting of tho aove- 
reigns of Russia and Anstria, seem now to have re- 
solved themselves into the conelasion, that a Con- 
gross of Ministers is agreed to be held in Vienna 
during the winter, in which the state of Germany, 
particularly as to the freedom of the Proas, is to be 
discussed and proper bonds are to be contrived 
againat too muck liberty of discussion. 

The Cotton Market at Liverpool had revivedt end 
prices are quoted at a half penny advance on the lew- 
est previous prices. 

{Fjum the Liverpool Albion of the 7tk.] 
Foreign. — The Conference of Munchengratz is re- 
ally over. The Journals a re nearly silent reapecting 
its objects and its cause, and, perhaps, for the beet of 
reasons, that there was, in fact, nothing iiiipoitam 
belonging to its determinations. The daughter of 
Prince Polignac is dead. She had frequently implor- 
ed permission for her father to pay her a laat vieit, 
well guarded, and on giving his psrole d'honnear, hot 
it was refused ! The Archduches Maria Loniaa haa 
ceded to Madame Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, 
the whole of the property of the late Dukede Reich. 
atadt including the iegiciee left him by hia illnatrioaa 
father. Madame Letitia has since executed a formal 
act, granting the arms of Napoleon to the Miiaoam 
of France, and the fortune of her grandson to the 
French hospitals. 

Letters from Tampico to Oct. 9th, were roeotved 
yesterday, via. New Orleans. The eentfnefa, from 
Zacatecas, was expected to arrive in n day or two. 
The Rob Roy would be despatched for thia port iou 
mediately after the arrival of the condueta. 

The last account from the caat of war, atatod that 
St. Ann» had then a force of 10,000 men, vrhioh was 
amply snIBcieQt to ovcNomt bia oppoiiMita, A|iat% 

MdvurfAt 
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SUMMARY* 



[From ike Dmily iitfeerfiMr.j 
A siBgular plMnoBienon was ezhtlHted in the 
faeAT6iw, on Wednesday morning, which excited 
theadmiraiionofail who witnessed its extraordinary 
appearance, and is well worthy the investigation of 
scientific enqoirers. Ahont 4 o'clock in the morning 
a large meteoric body, resembling a globe of fire, 
exploded in the zenith of the heavens, and poured a 
eontinuoas stream of flaming particles on the sky 
beneath. The increasing scintillations from this 
luminous globalar body were showered down like 
drops of falling rain, illnminatng the whole visible 
horizon, and scattering rich rays of light on each airy 
path as they fell. After this meteoric shower of fiery 
rain had some time descended, a luminous serpentine 
figure was formed in the sky, which, on its explosion, 
produced a shower of fire equally brilliant and inces 
sant. The inflammable particles then apparently cohe- 
ring in one ignited mass, rolled up in a ball to the ze. 
nith ; and from this lofty elevation burst, and shot out 
streams of electric fire from its lumieons orb, which 
continued to fail until the hour of six in. the morning, 
when the dawning day put an end to their glory and 
their flight. The cause of this splendid and unique 
appearance of the heavens, and the magnificent 
phenomenon, with which we have been visited, is 
left to the wise to inierpret. From them we invite a 
solution of this wonderful visitation. 

Rumors and Commotionb. — Oar city tcday 
is full of strange rumors, concerning a phe. 
oomenon in the heavens, observed about five 
o'clock this morning. It is related by certain 
milk-men and market people, who were up and 
stirring at that early nour, that several stars 
were observed to leave their stations in the 
space above, and 'fall to the earth* scattering 
their brilliancy in a thousand particles of light 
and heat. Some allege that strange noises 
were hnird, and others mat meteors and comets 
sailed through the air in majesty and splendor 
unexampled. A piece of falling star is said to 
have been pickea up, in the neighborhood of 
the city, by a milk girl, wearing a green calash, 
which was about the size of a |>tece qf chalk. 

We note these matters on hearsay evidence, 
not having risen this morning until fifleen mi- 
nutes after the strange phenomenon was ob- 
served.— [Phila. Oaz. ISth inst.] 

The Mareo Bezxmrit, — ^The^ steamboat Marco 
Boxzaria, Capt. Sutton, whieh left this port on the 
15th Oct., bopnd to Buenos Ayres, te ply as a pack- 
et between that pert and Montevideo, put into Ber. 
mnda on the 38th, to repair damage, having sprung 
aleak. She struck on the rocks at the *' West End** 
on the might of the 35th, but did net sustain much 
injury. A letter from a correspondent at Bermuds 
dated Nov. 1st, says, ** The Maroo Bozzaris is new 
beached^ to undergo repairs. It is feared that this 
oanaot be efleciually aeeomplished without takmg 
oat all ber machinery. The sehr •— — , from Balti. 
more, arrived last evening in six days. The Ver., 
noa. bearing the flag of Vice-Adroiral Ceckburn, is 
jast arrived from Halifax." — [Jour, of Com.] 

Wathz. — ^Tke report of the Engineer who was 
appointed to examine the best route for supplying 
this city with pure and wholesome water, was pre. 
aented last Monday in the Board ef Aldermen, and 
ordered to be printed. It ia voluminous and accom* 
paaied by many plans and maps of tbe ground be* 
tween this and the Creton river, the only unfailing 
source, whence a sure end adequate supply can be 
drawn. In a matter of this primary importance and 
niagnttude, we hope the decision will be taken at 
onee to do whatever fa undertaken upon a scale ade. 
quate to the wants and means, present and prospec. 
tive, of this great city. There will be no economy, 
and certainly no credit, for the sake of diminiahin^ 
present expenditure, in adopting temporary expedu 
enta. Let the work be done for posterity, as well 
as for the existing generation ; and posterity will not 
then have reason lo complais of being burdened with 
a portioa of thp e:|pense its proper execution may 
require, 

ThM JUil RemdAeeident'^Tfi^ partioulart of th# 
dreadhtl aeeidsat near Hightstown, as given in the 
papers, were in the main correct. We have sinpe 
•heen informed, thef Mr. Lex, of Lebanon, Pa., who 
was so shockingly mangled as to render it impossible 
%o bring him to the city, expired at Hightstowui ia a 
fewhoura after tbe accident. Capt. Vanderbelt, 
also left behind, la doing well. 2le had been previ 
^osl^ bort by the ovsrsiitini of a ^^, near New 



York : and was, in consequeaee, much more liable 
to it^ory. Mrs. Bartlett and family are out of dan. 
ger, with the exception of one of her children, who 
lies in a very languishing state, at Congress Hall.— 
The remainder of the wounded are eaid to be ia a 
fair way of recovery. They are Mise Whitehead, 
of Newport, R. I., ^ne arm broken ; Rev. John 
West, R. I., leg broken, and bruised ; Mr. King, 
R. I., severely bruised ; Mr. Dreyfous, of tnis city, 
bmised, not dangerously; Mr.Charles, injured severe, 
ly in the thigh ; a medical gentleman from Philips, 
burgh, Ps., name not ascertained, ribs broken, and 
bruised. — [Philadelphia paper.] 

Leie ef PmUnt. — Yesterday afternoon, an impor 
tant case, which hss occupied a week, was decided in 
the Circuit Court of the United States for this Die 
trict,— John Ames, of Springfield, against Charles 
Howard and Wella Lathrop, of South Hadley. The 
action was brought for the infringement of a patent 
right, and damages were claimed for the unlawful 
use of two of ais patent Cylinder machinea for ma 
king paper, from October 36, 1833, to April 9, 1833 
The defence rested on the alleged invalidity of tbe 
patent for various causes. A ereiod of witnesses 
were examined during four days of last week, on be 
half of either party. Counsel for the plantifi*, W. 
Bliss, of Springfield, and B. Rand of this city; and 
Geo. Bliss, of Springfield, and R. Fletcher, ef this 
city, for the defeadanta. The jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff' for 9413 50, which being tripled as 
the law requires,is 91337,50 damages. It is stated 
that the result of this trial is of very great importance 
to the paper manufacturers; about 500 of the ma 
chines being in use by them, who will each be liable 
for damages, in an amount of nearly half a million 
of dollars. 

The defendants, we understand, have decided on 
having it go to the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
and IHniel Webster bae been retained by the plain, 
tiff. — [Boeton Centiael.] 

We-are glad to see that there is some prospect of 
a peaceable termination of the difficulties in Alaba- 
ma. The Mobile Commercial Register states that 
the Marshal haa given public notice that the settlers 
on the Creek lands will not be disturbed before tbe 
I5th of January. This will afford time for the pre- 
sent exoitement amoRg the people of the State to 
cool in some measure, unless the Governor should 
persevere in his deierijination to render the United 
States officers accountable to the laws ot the State 
for past proceedings, without waiting toaacertain the 
sense of the Legislature, or until the matter is 
brought before Congress. 

8pmhel4feef Jlfarrts.— The Paris Journal des 
Debau of the 10 September contains a review of thie 
work, whieh as it declares has already fixed the at. 
tention of Europe. The attention of the reviewer 
is principally directed to the writings of Mr* Morns 
on the suhieot of the French Revolution. 

[From the SmekeVe Harbor Courier of Nov. 7.] 
<Urbat Fixb at Kingston, U. C. — ^We learn that on 
Friday night last, at about half past ten o'clock, a 
fire broke out in a email back shop in the most cen- 
tral and business part of Kingston, it immediateiy 
communicated to other buildings, oonsnming in all 
rising of lioea^y valuable buildings, and among them, 
we regret to learn, the Printing Office and Bookstore 
of Mr. Macfarlane, ESditor of the Kingston Chronicle 
and Gazette. Value of property destroyed, from 
80,000 to 9100,000, upon which there were insur. 
anees to the amount of about 940,000, 

Fiathueh Proferty* — Several acres of woodland at 
Valley Grove, tnree miles from Brooklyn, adjoining 
the turnpike, were lately sold by G. L. Martenee, at 
five hundred dollars per acre. Two acres owned by 
Mr. M, Qlarkson, in the same neighborhood, three 
and a half miles from the ferry, sold for one thousand 
dollars per acre.— [Brooklyn Star.] 

Nbw OaLKANs, Oct. 5M. — We take pleasure in sta- 
ting that the account of the lose of the steamboat 
Rapide, which wae published in eome of the morning 
papers, is aa error. She arrived at this port this 
morning. 

JVoiMii Hsperfmeni. — Extract of a letter- from 
Doctor Wm. Turk, the fleet surgeoa of the U. S. 
naval forces in the Medlbrranean, received at the 
Navy Department, dated the 13th July, 1833, on 
board the Frigate United States. 

** One year has olapaed since I entered on the du* 
ties of Fleet Surgeon i daring that period only one 
man has beea lost by disease on board this ship. 

** It was formerly too much the praetice to wet the 
decks, without sufficient regard to the weather, or 
the opiaioa Qf th^ medical officers on the suljiject. I 



aacL happy to ssy there is a great improvement in 
this respect, to which may be ascribed, in some 
measure, the greater ahare of health ei^joyed by our 
crews at present.*' 

U. S. FaiQATB BaANDvwura. — We understand that 
orders have been issued by the Navy Department, 
for the equipment of the United Sutes frigate Brandy, 
wine, now lying at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn. Siio 
has recently been hove down, thoroughly overhauled, 
and recaulked, and will be ready for sea by the first 
of February. 

It was only necessary to witness tbe great trouble 
and expense of heaving down this large ship, to have 
eatisfied any one of the great importance of a Dry 
Dock at this naval station. We hope that Congress 
will, at its approaching session, make an appropria- 
tion for this object. — [Gazette.] 

[From the Glohe.] 
We understand that the AreudeBonkMi Providence, 
R. I., and The Farmere and MechanUif Bank at 
Hartford, Conn., have been selected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as depositories of the public money 
at those places. 

[From the Daily Advertieer.] 
Preparing for publication in a volume, The Lettere 
of Major Downing, originally publiehed ta the Nov 
York Daily Advertioerp ornamented with engravings 
illustrating seme of the most interesting scenes de. 
scribed in them, from designs by the most distin. 
guished artist in the United States in this speciee of 
drawhig. This edition will be corrected, improved, 
and enlarged, by the illnetrious author ; — an advan. 
tags which no other edition can enjoy. It will contain 
no letters, except those written for, and published in, 
the above-mentioned paper, and such as may bo 
added to the number by the aame author, who, we 
are happy to say, has kindly consented to continue 
his labors occasionally for the benefit of his country. 
Much has been said about the ** original Major 
Downing.** We have taken no part in the eomroversy, 
being perfectly sstisfied that our correepondeol has 
shown more originality than any ether writer under 
that title, or almoet any other ; and no man'e works 
have received more decisive proofs of public appro- 
bation, and univeraal popularity. 

The publication will be forwarded as so«m as the 
illustrations can be prepared. 

Accident. — The Steamboat North America arrived 
yesterday afternoon from Albany considerably disa. 
bled. We learn that on Monday evening about seven 
o'clock, when opposite Catskill, the North America 
was run into by the sloop Gen. Livingston, bound to 
tho latter place. The bowsprit entered the side ef 
the steamboat about SO feet from the bow, carried 
away one ot her chimneys, and caused other dam. 
age. The sloop lost her bowsprit and meat, which 
fell upon the steamboat. No person iajured.---[Mer. 
cantile.] 

The beautiful new ship Havana, Capt. Correja, is 
now in her berth on the west side of Old Slip ; and 
as she is to sail for Havana on Sunday next, those 
who admire perfection in sbip^buildrng will do well to 
visit ber. There is a combination of strength, beauty, 
and accommodation, seldom, if ever exhibited in a 
vessel of her size. Nothing to our eye, is wanting, 
nor is there any thing about this vessel superfluouip, 
unless it be the splendor of her finish. We tmder. 
stand her staterooms are all engaged, which accom. 
modate twenty. four passengers. — [Gazette.] 

Another new abip, named the Caledonia, was 
launched from one of the ship yards of Baltimore on 
Saturday last. She is 140 feet long and 550 tons 
burthen, and is intended for one of the packets to ply 
between Virginia and Liverpool. Mesais. J. J. Bran- 
der ^ Co. merchants of Petersburg, are her owners. 
We rejoice, says the Philadelphia Inquirer, at these 
evidences of Southern en'erprize in the way of com. 
meree. They will in their results, prove excellent 
antidotes to nullification.— [Gazette.] 

CoM>NjXATiON. — In the Tennessee House of Repre- 

sentatives, Oct. 30th, the following reeolutionewere 

adopted : 

Reselved, That the select committee on the snb. 
ject of the American Colonization Society, be in. 
strueted to enquire into the expediency of memori. 
alizing Congress to make;an appropriation of $100,. 
000 ahnually, to be applied by the said Colonization 
Society in transporting to Liberia the free coloured 
population of the United States. 

Resolved, That said committee inquire into the 
expedieney of making an appropriation by this gen- 
eral assembly of t500 annually to aid the Tennessee 
Auxiliary Colonization Society to be applied by the 
said society in tranaporting to the colony of Liberia 
the free colored population of the atati of Tennesaee* 
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OFFICIAL.— Ordbr No. 97. 
H. Q. orTSK Armt, Aim. Gbn*8 OfrirB> ) 
H'aski»itt^i Octoher 3Lff<, 1833. ( 

1. The following list of Promotions and Appoint. 
liiMta in tho Army of the United Statee made by the 
President sinee the publication of the ** Order" No. 
80, of July 6th, 1833, is pabltshed for general infor- 
iaation \-^ 

I. PkOMOTIONS. 

Tirtt Regiment of Artillm. 

1st Lieutenant Giles Porter, to be Captain, 30th 
September, 1833, irice Smith, resigned. 

9d Lieutenant John McClellan, to be 1st Lieute. 
Bant, SOth September, 1833, vice Porter, promotsd. 

9d Lieutenant John Williamson, to be Ist Lieute. 
nant, 30th September, 1833, vice Prescott, resigned. 

BroTet 3d Lieutenant William H. Pettes, to be Sd 
Lieutenant, 30th September, 1833, vice McClellan, 
pfonoted* 

Brevet Sd Lieutenant Lorenzo Sitgreaves, to be 3d 
Lientenant, 30th September, 1833, vice Williamson, 

promoted. 

Third Regiment of ArtiUery, 

Brevet 9d Lieutenant Erasmus D. Keyes, to be 2d 
Lieutenant, 31st August, 1833, vice Chase, resigned. 

Brevet 3d Lientenant William Walt, to be 8d Lieu. 

tenant, 30th September, 1833, vice Haekley, resigned. 

Fourth Regiment ef ArtiUery, 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant John N. Macomb, to be 3d 
Lieutenant, 30th September, 1833, vice Norton, re 
nigned. • 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant, Edward Deas, to be 3d 
Lientenant, 3Ut October, 1833, vice Pendleton, re 

signed. 

Fir9t Regiment of Infantry. 

1st Lieutenant Jefferson Vail, to be Captain, 11th 
July, 1833, vice Harney, resigned. 

3d Lieutenant Joseph H. Lamotte, to be 1st Lieu . 
tenant, 11th July, 1833, vice Vail, promoted- 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Ingham Wood, to be 3d 
Liememmt 30th September, 1833, vice Covington, 
resigned. 

Third Regiment of Inf entry, 

1st Lieutenant Benjamin Walker, to be Captain, 
3Ut August, 1833, vice Webb, resigned. 

1st Lieutenant Lewis N. Morris, to be Captain, 
31st October, 1833, vice Green, promoted. 

3d Lieutenant Wm. R. Montgomery, to be 1st 
Lieutenant, 31st August, 1833, vice Walker, pro. 
moted. 

3d Lieutenant John Archer, to be 1st Lieutenant, 
31st October, 1833, vice Morris, promoted. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Albert G. Blanchard, to be 
3d Lieutenant, 31st August, 1833, vice Montgomery, 
promoted. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant James H. Taylor, te be 3d 
Lieutenant, 31st October, 1833, vice Archer, pro 
muted. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry, 

3d Lieutenant Timothy Paige, to be Ist Lienten. 
ant, 17th October, 1833, vice Trenor, appointed Cap. 
tain of Dragoons. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Bradford R. Alden, to be 8d 
Lieutenant, 15th September, 1833, vice Harford, re- 
signed. 

Brevst 3d Lieutenant Frederick Wilkinson, to be 
3d Lieutenant, 17(h October, 1833, vice Paige, pre- 
moted. 

F(/)A Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet Major John Green, Captain ef the 3d In. 
fantry, to be &f ajor, 31st October, 1833, vice Bender, 
reeigncd. 

1st Lieutenant William E. Cruger, to be Captain, 
let October, 1833, vice McCabe, resigned. 

3d Lieutenant Alexander S. Hooe, to be 1st Lien. 
tenant, 1st October, 1833, vice Cruger, promoted. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant William Chapman, to be 
dd Lientenant^ 1st Oetober, 1$33, vice Hooe pro- 
moted. 

Seeenth Regiment of Infantry. 

3d Lieutenant Washington Seawell to be Itt Lieu 
tenant, 13th July, 1833, vice Morton, resigned. 

II. ArPOlNTMBNTS. 

Staf. 

Samuel G. I. De Camp, Assiitant Surgeon, to be 
Surgeon, to take effect 1st December, 1833, viee Mc 
MilUn, resigned. 

Semuel W. Hales, to be Assistant Surgeon, 83d 
July, 1833. 

Goorge F. Turner, to be Assisunt Surgeon, 33d 
July, 1833. 

John M. Gardner, to be Aeaistank' Surgeon, 9th 
August, 1833. 

Melines C. Leavenworth, to be Assistant Surgeon, 
1st September, 1833. 

J. J. B. Wright, to be Assistant Snrgeon, 35th Oct., 
1333, 



Wm. Uttghey, to be Assistant Surgeon, 35th Oc- 
tober, 1833. 

William S. Harnoy, to be Paymaster, Ist May, 
1833. 

Edwards S. Fayssouz, to be Miliury Store Keep- 
er, 34th August, 1833. 

Regiment of Dragoene. 

APKINTMnNTB TO PILL OUOINAL VACANCIES. 

Captaiae. 
1. Eustace Trenor, 
3. Nathan Beone, 
^. Lemuel Ford, 
4 Jesse B- Browne, 
5. Jesse Bean. 

let lAeulennnte, 
1. T. B. Wheelock. 
8. C. F. M. Noland, 

3. James W. Hamilton, 

4. B. D. Moore. 

Ud Lieutenante. 
1. James W. Shaumburg, 
3. James Clymao, 

3. W. Bradford, 

4. John L. Watson. 
Brevet 3d Lieutenant John S. Van Derveer, of tha 

6th Infantry, m be brevet 3d Lieutenant, 1st July, 
1830. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant William Eustis, of the 3d 
Infantry, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant let July, 1830. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant George W. McClure of ihe 
5th Infantry, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant, 1st July, 
1830. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant E. G. Eastman, of the 3d 
Infantry, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant, Ist July, 1831. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Thomas J. McKean, of the 
4th Infantry, to be brevet 8d Lieutenant, 1st July, 
1831. 

Brevet 3d Lientenant Lus. B. Northrop, of the 
7th infantry, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant, let July, 
1881. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Gaines P. Kingsbury, ef the 
Mounted Rangers, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1833. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant James M. Bowman, of the 
Mounted Rangers, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant, 1st 
July, 1833. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Asbury Ury, of the Mount, 
ed Rangers, to be brevet 3d Lieutenant, 1st July, 
1833. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Albert G. Edwards, of the 
Mounted Rangers, to be brevet, 3d lieutenant, 1st 
July, 1833. 

III. CASUALTiKS.-^l{e«t^na/ioiit. 
Major. 
George Bender, 5th Infantry, 31st October, 1833. 

CavteinM. 
Walter Smith, 1st Arullery, 30th September, 1833. 
Wm. S. Harney, 1st Iniantry, llih July. 1833. 
Stephen H. Webb, 3d Infantry, 31-t August, 1833. 
Robt. A. M'Cabe, 5th Infantry, 1st October, 1833. 

let Lietenante. 
Jonathan Presscott, 1st Artillery, 30th September, 
1833. 
Alex. H. Morton, 7th Infantry, ISih July, 1833. 

3d Lieutenante. 
George E. Chase, 3d Artillery, 31st August, 1833. 
Charles W. Haekley, 3d Artillery, 30ih Septcm. 
ber, 1833. 

William A. Norton, 4th ArtiUery, 30ih Septera- 
ber, 1833. 

Eras. F. Covington, Ist Infantry, 30th September, 
1833. 

Bretet 3d Lieutenante. 
Wm. H. Sidell, 1st Artillery, 1st October, 1833. 
John E. Bracket, 3d Artillery, 31st August, 1833. 
Henry Waller. 3d Artillery, 9th October, 1833. 
Wm. N. Pendleton, 4th Artillery, 3Ist October, 
1833. 
Joel Rigge, 1st Infantry, 9th October, 1833. 
Lewis Howell, 7th Infantry, Slat Oetober, 1833. 
Naihl. W. Hunter, 7th Infantry, 1st October. 
1833. 

iSitrgeen, 
Robert McMillian, to take effect 1st December, 
1833. 

Aeeietant Sutgeone. 
Henry Steveneon, 31st August, 1833. 
Robert E. Kerr, 31st Aurust, 1833. 

DlP.D. 

Aeeietant Surgeon. 
Jos. D. Harris, 36th September, 1833. 

3. The officers promoUd will join their proper 
stations and companies ; those on detached^ service, 
or who may have received special instructions from 
this office, will report by letter to their respective 
u Colonels. 



3. Brevet 3d Lieutenant Benj, E. Duheee, oi tho 
3d Regiment of Infiuitry, a graduate of 1833, having 
failed to join his Regiment on the 1st day of Oeto. 
ber, is, in conformity with the Roffulations, dr o ppe d 
from the rolls of the Army, to take effect frona thnt 
de*e. 

By order of Major Gbjucual Maoomb. 

R JoNBB. Adjt. Gen'l. 



MISCELLANY. 



Mechanical Ingenuity. — M. Droz being at Madrid, 
he exhibited to the king of Spain a clock, upon 
which were figures of a shepherd, a dog, and ane* 
gro. The shepherd played six airs upon his flute, 
the dog in the meantime approaching and careanuig 
him. The king expressed his admiration of this, 
when M- Droz, replied that the gentleness of his dog 
was but the least of his good qualities. If, he added, 
your majesty will deign to touch one of the applea 
in the basket by the side of the shepherd, his dog 
will evince his fidelity also. The king did so, when 
the dog flew at his hand, and barked so londly, that 
a living dog, which was in the room, gave tongue ; 
and the courtiers, with the exception of the minister 
of marine hastily left the room, not doubting but M. 
Droz was a sorcerer. The king, who, ot course, 
was in the secret, desired the minister of marine to 
ask the negro what o'clock it was. He did so, and 
obtained no answer. M. Drnz, informed him, that, 
as the negro was ignorant of Spanish, the question 
should be asked in French. The minister asked it 
aecordin|fly, and the nergo answered so much to the 
consternation of the minister that he took flight, 
vowing it was the work of no one but the devil.— 
[Agassiz's Jeumey.] 

Remarkable Women. — It is worthy of notice that 
those women whose excellences have obtained the 
esteem of posterity here invariably united to their 
more remarkable qualities tbe genilenese and de- 
licacy characteristic of the sex. Had they nnc 
done so, they would, indeed, scarcely have boca 
loved; and love is the sentiment, with regard to 
the future as well as the present, which ought to 
he the chief ambition of a woman to excite. She 
should desire to be remembered, not only with ad- 
miration, but with tenderness ; and, therefore, in 
her nothing can compensate for the absence of 
those qualities which call forth affection. In look, 
ing back, then, upon our celebrated women, it is 
with pleasure that we remark, that kindneas and 
sweetness gave the polish to their characters. They 
were not the stem mentors of society ; on the con. 
trary, they were as disringuished for mildness as 
for any other virtue ; and we feel that besides being 
the objects of our esteem* they would have been, had 
we known them, the conipaniona of our choice. Tkeir 
humility is no less deserving of praise. There has 
always been an absence of pretension in superior wo- 
men, which is consistent with our our preconceived 
notions of what they ought to be, and with onr 
own actual observation. The position which they 
occupy is conceded to them, not because they as. 
sume it, but because it naturally belongs to tbem. 
And the influence they exert is of a quiet and 
gentle kind. In considering the lives of the moat 
itlustrioHS amongst them, we cannot bui be atmek 
with the power they possessed of swaying opi- 
nion. Contrast, for instance, the influence of Lsdy 
Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson with that of ordi. 
nary women. The latter may be. indeed, allow, 
ed the control in all minor matters, may be so. 
preme in their domestic arrangements, may be pet. 
ted and indulged ; but if their minds can take no 
higher range, they will either not be consulted in 
things of greater moment, or their opinion will have 
no weight. Yet lady Russel and Mrs. Hutchinson 
never obtruded their advice, or made any show 
of their- power : their counael was asked because it 
was needed, and followed because it was found to be 
of value. The influence of such women has not been 
confined to domestic life, but has embraced and adorn, 
ed an ampler sphere. To say nothing of the effect of 
their example, the success that has sometimes attend, 
od them as authors may be considered a gratifying tri- 
bute to their usefuhioBB. Society will acknowledge 
the debt it owes to those of them whoi aa moral and 
religious writers, have attracted public attentien, 
and so materially affected the tone and hahita of iheir 
sex. Of this, perhaps the most eminent example ban 
shed its lustre on our own day. — [Mrs. Sanfofd's 
Female Worthies.] 

Dr. Chalmere and Robert Halt. — On the day he 
preached a sermon in reference to the Luddites, a 
circuitistance occurred which disconcerted all his 
feelings, end unfitted him for his public engagement. 
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Dr. Chalmare, then of Olasgftw, was on kia way to 
London, and informed him by letter that he intended 
onthat day to be one of hia aaditors. Unfortunately 
the meesafo did ndt arrive till Sabbath morning, 
within an honr of the commencement of public wor- 
ahip. Mr. Hall had formed ao high an estimate of 
the abiliciea of thia unexpected viaiter that he waa 
actually deterred from entering the pulpit; nobody 
could perauade him to it, and a member of the church 
waa obliged to aupply hie place. Mr. Hall did not 
recover his tranquillity the whole of that day. At 
the cloae of the rooming service Dr. Chalmera call, 
ed on him at his own houae, not knowing but his ab- 
sence had been occasioned by ill health. After much 
hesitation he at length consented to preiush in the 
afternoon, on oondition that his reverend friend 
would deliver an evening lecture. This waa agreed 
to ; but from the agitateid sUte of his feelings, Mr. 
Hall was hoard to great dtaadvantage. This was 
often the ease, on mueh slighter occasions ; the ap. 
pearance of some distinguished stranger, any thing 
like prying curiosity, or secular applause, would 
at any time discompose him ; and his loftiest strains 
of eloquence were seldom heard but when he 
emerged from the depths of private devotion to 
be embosomed among his own people. In the even- 
ing. Dr. ChalmeM followed up the subject of the 
afternoon's iliscourse, with one on the necessity of 
immediate repentance, which produced a very power 
fnl senaatibn on the auditory* Mr. Hall heard with 
rapturous delight, and said afterwarda to a friend, 
" He stops the people's breath sir : they cannot 
breathe under such a preacher." And certainly the 
sermon was ene of great merit, though some passages 
were a little obscured by the Highland promtncia- 
tion. The parties spent the remainder of the even, 
ing together at Mr. Hallos. The unnerved preacher 
new recovered in some degree his elasticity, and 
waa ready to launch into a wild field of conversation ; 
but nothing of any importance transpired. The vis- 
iter who had frightened Mr. Hall from his propriety 
now seemed frightened in return ; nothing oould be 
elicited, no topic of the smallest interest waa brought 
forward, except that Mr. Hall offered some remarks 
on various books and authors, to which Dr. Chal. 
mors readily assented, and especially on the absurd 
attempt of Professor Kidd to reduce the doctrine of 
the Trinity to a metaphysical theory, to be illustrated 
by the analogies of nature. A cautious reserve was 
manifest, accompanied perhaps with a silent admira- 
rion of the orator who appeared only in dishabille, 
and had not that day put forth half his strength. — 
(Morris's Biographical Recollections of Robert 
Hall.] 



must be riBgulated #o As to lie on the bottom, where 
the fish are always engaged in this species of sub. 
marine war. 

The consort of the Emperor of China died at Fe- 
kin on the 15th of July. A general morning has 
been ordered in consequence. The Montshur em- 
pLruU are for 28 daya to wear garments oi coarse 
white linen, and capa without tasaela or buttons ; 
during a hundred days they must not shave their 
heads. The mongolian empttnfh are to assume the 
same mourning, with the exception of the white gar. 
ments. The Chinese must leave their heads unshav. 
ed for the same period, and are to wear no tassels 
un their caps for seven days. The right of nomin. 
ating the Empress belongs to the Emperor's mother, 
who solicits, within three years, one of the five 
spouses of her son for that office. 



ed to her words and committed tkem to papers- 
Strange to say, tlujugh quite hard of bearing wbett 
addresaed by others,, he caught every sound from the 
lips of his loved child of sorrow, though uttered la 
a low and plaintive voice. It is probable that a coU 
lection of her poems will ere long be published^ 
The pressnt one appeared in an eastern paper, hnt 
probably haa not met the eye of many of your rea. 



ders. 



T^Uy •S ObjeetuMt to Educathn. — It is not easy 

to conceive in what manner instructing men in their 

duties can prompt them to neglect thoso duties, or 

kow that enlargement of reason which enables them 

to comprehend the true grounds of authority and 

the obligation to obedience should induce them to 

disobey. The admirable mechanism of society, to- 

getber with that subordmntion of rank which is es. 

sen tial to its subsistence, is surely not an elaborate 

imposture, which the exercise of reason will detect 

an^ expose. The objection we have stated implies 

a reflection on social order, equally impolitic, in 

.vidious and unjust. Nothing in reality renders le 

gitimate government so uisecureas'extreme ignorance 

in the people. It is this which yields them an easy 

prey to seduction, mak<-s them the victims of preju 

dice and false alarms, and so ferocious withal, that 

their interference in a time of public commotion is 

mure to be dreaded than the eruption of a volcano 

—[Robert Hall.] 

The Banks e/ JVeis/otfiuIIasd.— Theae banka ex- 
tend over a space of forty thousand miles, and are 
from thirty to forty. five fathoms below the surface 
of the ocean. The shoals are inhabited by iannmer. 
able tribes of muscles and olams, to which it is a 
fovorite residenco, as they ean oasily bury their 
sheila in the aoft sand. They have enemies to eon. 
tend witk. The codfUh resort to this coast te fxty 
oo them. They keep a conatant watch, and swim a. 
bout a foot above the sub-marine sands ; when a muscle 
opens its shell, it is immediately seized and devoured. 
At other times the fish Ao not wait : they are pravi. 
did with a homy protuberance tound their mo4iths ; 
with these t)ie burrow in the sand, and capture 
the muscle in its shell. The fishermen of various na. 
tiona, French, English, and Americans, who resort to 
these banks, take annually from eight to ten millions 
of fish; on opening them they find the remains of twen. 
ty or fifty muscles in each — ^sometimes the muscle, 
riiells are found either wholly or partially dissolved. 
The first care of the fishermen, afler taking their sta. 
tiqjiSi is to aaceriaiii'the depth of water : the liaesj 



Slaughier of WkaUo : their otron^ affection for 
their young, — After dinner I went to view the whales: 
what a slaughter ! One of the gentlemen who was 
present at the taking of one of them yesterday told 
roe, that the water of the bay for a mile distant from 
the place of atuek was dyed with their blood. The 
Shetlanders having succeeded in driving them into 
shallow water, where they could not swim freely, 
attacked them with spears, and even swords, and so 
dextrous are theae ialanders, that in general they 
pierced their hearts at the first thrusU, so that most 
of tkem were killed in an instant ! About fifty per- 
sons were present at tke attack, and it is the custom 
here, that eaek person has share and share alike. 
Mr. Rebinsou, a respectable merchant of this place, 
amused me by the following anecdote : — * Hearing of 
the ahoal of whales that had entered the bay, five 
poor women got a boat, and set off hovering on the 
skirts of the scene of action : a large whale, that 
had received his death wound, and was striving to 
regain the ocean, failed : the women perceived him, 
rowed up boldly to him, entangled him, hia sliength 
being nearly gone, made him fast to their boat, and 
towed him safely off to a landing.place near to their 
own dwelling!' In thia shoal there were a few 
young ones, and it is the young in general that occa. 
sion the capture of the old ones ; for they heedlessly 
run into the shoal water, and so attached are these 
monsters to their ofiapring that they will risk their 
Lives to save them. A fiend told me that he saw 
one of tke female whales take her wounded young 
under her breast fin, and endeavour to make her es- 
cape with it. He saw another young one, which ap. 
peered to be greatly terrified, dash itself upon the 
t shore, where it was soon killed : the mother, which 
had been near the shore, had turned and waa regain, 
ing the deep water ; but miasing her young one, and 
^ I finding no doubt by instinct, or smell, that it had gone 
'' ashore, she turned to again, took the same direction, 
and absolutely dashed herself Jon shore aside her 
young, where she also was immediately speared. — 
On examuiation of several of these females, I found 
two cavities near the navel, on each aide, in which 
their teats were included, and which they can extrude 
at pleasure, in order to suckle their yotiag ; thus ex- 
emplifying Lam. iv., 3, " Tho Sea monotero draw out 
their hreaste to their yoitng^."— [Life of Adem Clark.] 



POETRY. 



[For this Nkw.York Amsrican.] 
The author o f the following lines, is one deeply 
tried in the furnace of afiliction, a young and inter, 
eating female, for nine wearisome years, the victim 
of excruciating, uncompromiaing disease, deprived of 
nature's^sweet restorative — sleep— unless obtained by 
artificial means, and of mostof tkoae comforts which 
scarce serve to alleviate the sufferings of many more 
fortunate, tho* perhaps not more happy, who recline 
on beds of down — she is a christian. 

In the restless wetches of the night she composed 
many piecea of poetry, touching from their strain of 
simple pathos, and extriiordinary, as the productions 
of a secluded, self-educated girl, whose reading has 
been quite limited, her favorite author Cowper. 
Unable to endure the fatigue of writing, she at some 
convenient time, perhaps afler the lapse of weeks, 
dictated to an amanuensis, her aged and most vener. 
able father, these effusions of her innocent mind. 
It was a beautiful aight to look upon. The poor girl, 
from her bed of suffering, repeated her verses line by 
line to the patient old man (now in his seventy.eighth 
year and rapidly declining) while he carefully Usten- 



ODB TO TUB POPPY. 
Tbo* rariedl wretthi of lay t lad hues, 
Ai btaiM of lutngttng lisiit 
Suarkle replete witb peatly dewa, 
WnvlSff Uielr ladd Icavei profapw, 
Ta captivate the i^igbt : 
Tbo' nsfnuceaweet exbaliiig blead 
Wltb tbe eon balmy air, 
And geiule xenhjrri, waftlag wM«t, 
Their apicy odoie bear; 
White te tbe eye, 
Deltohtlblly, 
Baeb flowret laughing Uauna*, 
Aad, o'erthefieU 
Proline, yiekto 
Ita laeenae of perfhuea ; 
Yet, one aloae o'er all the |daia 
With llngerlag eye I vl«w ; 
Uaety I pa«a the brlghtnt bower, 
Heedlcee of each attractive flower, 
lie brllllaBce Im punuw. 
No ndorf enreet proclaim the upot 
Where iu aoft iravce enfold. 
Nor mingled hiiea of beauty bright, 
Charm aad allure tlM> captive eight, 
With forwi and Ante untold ; 
One alupk hue the plaai portraya, 
Of glowing raillanee rare, 
Freeh aa the roaeaie mom dlaplaya, 
And aeemlag eweet and fair; 
Bnt, preavlnc «leee. Me nauseooa bieath 
Dlaguiili tbe bright aad gay, 
Aad from the hand, with eager haste, 
U careleea thrown away, 
VBthinkIng chat, In »vll honr, 
' Diaeaae may happlnoaa devour, 
And that fair fonn, elastic now. 
To Miaery*a wand may hopeleeR bow. 
Bui roMon Ivade wan aorrow Ibrth. 
To aeek tbe kmely flower, 
And bleet experience kindly provce 
Itt mitlf atlng power. 
I la own bright hue the eight caa trace, 
The brilllauce of iui Moom ; 
Tbo* nihery veil the weepinc ey«-o, 
Tho* aorrow choke the breatn with aigha 
And life deplore* Ita doom, 

Thia fated flower. 

In deaperate hour, 
A balaam mild Phall yield ; 
When the aad alnklng heart 
Feela every aid depart, 
And every gate of hope for»ver aealed, 

Then dhall its potent charm 

Each agony diearm, 
Aad ita all healing ptiwer ahall rcapiie give. 

The fraaiic autmrer then, 

Couvulaed and Mrild with pain. 
BhaU •tMn the aoverelgu rem«dy and live. 

The dewa of alumber bow 

Pam o*er the arJilag brow. 
And o*er the languid tida baleamic fall. 

While fainting aatare heara, 

Wltbdiaalpatedfeara, 
The lowly areenta of aott 8ommtta*-call : 

Then will affectioetwimr 

Areuod thia magic lluwer. 

And grateful memory keep 

How la I lie ar ma of atecp 

Atfliction loat ita power. 



L. 
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SONNirr.-A VILLAGK TOIfDSTONB. 

Approach! tliou vlaitantofyorgeouatAmba, 
And costly mbuaoleunw, whoee augtist 
And acniptured ihRM>iv«nea« beepeaka lliednat 

Beneath once uoble,— &cr« no ataiui> tlooma 

Kebttfce from its dark niche, nor eanh reaufaMa 
Her owb witli ghastly pageantry; nor bust. 
Nor auglit of grandeur's dim heraldic trust, 

Here Aatiem the poor clay that day couaumes. 
Approach, and mark where laai the aool hsth heaved, 
Aad trace one record of the lowly drad, — 

** He llved^lie dle«l.** What sculptor e*er achieved 
More on rich marble, i rusted not when read t 

This simple ston« speaks truth, and is bellevc<d. 
BUk^ ITearmeiteA. Q * * * *. 



A!V IIITKAIC«T12CG AXU VSKFUI« MAP. 

A friend of ours has miw in a stale of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be.delineated nearly all the Rail- 
reads new chartend in the U. States. It is desired to shew 
the prteerU coittemplated connexion of the diffeient lines, 
an well aa where others nmy herealier be constructed to 
connect with tliem. It will be completed in a lew weeks, 
and nay be had either in sheets, or put up in nMirocee for 
pocket mapa, in any qiumtitv, by applying to the suheeri- 
ber. D K. MINOR, 35 Wall street. 

New-York, Atigust 14. 1833. 

TO BTKAMBOAT COHJ^ANIl&B* 

tSTRorKiSsSOK llAyiNHsqUi:. of PhlMdpbia« olfera. 
ih tfervlci:M lo rf*ii.f«r stuAinbMatii incoaibusfitile, aiHl nut liable 
o ainic, even by the buroiing of boilers, or stnKiuf axalii«t 
'iiafa. S4wyerif an-l ruckM. This will »ave ouMy Utnis, much 
roptifty, ami (hi lives of lumdreJ* overjr year. Tluiae arha 
legieci ihfi* endv imprnvemvot, iIcmiva io I»« nrirle<?ic<| miiU Ue* 
*one.t by ilie miUUc a« uMntiiidful of safety. Api^y, pu*i »4ua« 

SlRJMMCtF -^ 
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LiiaC evcuiaf , at Carroll fliicc, Bleecker btreet, by the Rev. 
J. B. 0«Um, I. M. HBinuQVBa, Eiq. lata of Kingittiii, Jtiin»ic«, 
to E«TBBS, dauflilw of the late Uevid Nunea, Ea(. elao of 
lUagBton, Janieiea 

OBThttfwlay evcMlaf , bjr the l«r. Jiiha GoMMallh, Samvbl 
LaraaicH, to ^xkam, Jaitghier of Uielate Jmm Leverlch, Eaq. 
el Newtown. L. I. 

On the 4th leei. Thoi. SaAaa, to ItAasLia, eldeM daeg loer 
of the laM Jeha Westray, all of thi« city. 

la Brooklya, L.I. oil Ta«Hlay evenlof , ]9ch lartaal, by the 
lev. Mr. Dwight Gaoaoa Woa-niiMaTON Duw, (of the firaiol 
Jo«lahl)ow Jc Co. N«w York.) to MIei Axma Db Ba Voaiaa, 
daughter of the late Chrlttopker Priace. 

At Albany, oa Tueatfay luorainc, the Bev. Wai. Lehman, 
Prafe«Mir of Modern Lang uage* in the UuWenUy of Cenrgia. 
to Ujfm Harrlei Maria, yoaiigeil daughtor of Abiu. Van Tech. 
tea, Eaq of Albany. 

At Greenwich, (Cobb.) oa the S8th uU. B. H. Seaaiaa, of 
AIMoB. N. York, to Mtei Eunice R. Hobby, of the former place. 

At PhUadelphIa, Selby Bradford, to Mrw. Mary Wood. 

Atthe same place, Wm. Duane, Jr. E«|. to Louiea Brooks. 

DEATHS. 

Thit BtoraiMi Bt tlM City Hotel, Mr. Joaara Habbtl, a aa. 
tire of Bavaria, aged SB yeaia. 

Mr. Uaertl wae oaoof thuec accotopUehed aia«iciaiu frooi Ba- 
varia, wbuM cooeetu have delighted to auwy parts of our eikun 
try. His nsnarlcaUe bass voice will be long reaiemberad. Thv 
deceased, who, witli his cotormdes, was exposed to such great 
peril ly the conflagration of the Hotel in Mentrsal last winter, 
nwver racovcred (torn the eoU he look on that oceaaiuu ; andaf- 
ter liageriag, with oecaaioaal temporary improvement, until 
now, has su k at last in a strann land ; and yet not among 
strangers, for he had made many miauls; aad those, morsover, 
so long his companions ia his beautiful art, were lUthfal and 
asaidiMMis arouud hla death bed« 

On Wednesday evenlag, Mr. JoaBra Hill, la the asd year 
of Usage. 

Friday alghf , Hth laataat, at ^ befliro 13 o*cloek, la Ailt aasur- 
aace of a blimfoll immortaliiy, aAer aa illness of 18 munths, 
which he bore with a patience peculiar only to ths Christian, 
Mr. Jobs Yodno, aged 39 years aad *il days. 

At Philadelphia, on Monday, dih insL, la tlie 77th year of his 
age, R. E. GairriTB, Esq. 

At his residence In StIUwator, oa Monday, the S8tb ult. MiOor 
BaaA BoBLL, la the Mih year of his age. So fall our Revolu 
tioaary paulots. He was an idlicer In the Revnlutlonary army 
for six yean; bat at the battle of Bemes*s Heighu lie left hit 
compaay and beeaoM a pilot for Gen. Gates's army, and kiu 
every brigade to iu stalioa. In tbe battle of October 7, 1777, 
lie was wounded la the side atthe time of leading (UA. Moiv an 
into netion, bat did not leave the Held. He waa never married, 
bat lived with oae fhmily upwarda of sixty years. 

Ia Bt. Mary*s county, Md., on the 19lh ult. the Hon. Rapbabl 
MaUfB. lormeriy member of Congiess, lor that District. 

At Watblngtoo, on Saturday last, Mr. Lewis Clbpbakb, 
aged idNNit Bl vesrs Mr. C. was a native of Sootlaad. H« 
emigrated to this comilry aad settled ia New York ia the year 

Ob the 17th of Oti- at her realdeBce, New Smyrna, Bast 
Florida, Mrs. Mabt OeNaAii, widow of thelaie David Dunham. 
of this city. 

At Fort itaiith, Arkansas, of fever, oa the 90th of Septemboi 
last. In the aoth year of his age, Josua Dwioar Habbis, M. D. 
Bttifooa to the corps of Ran ge rs s o n of ihe Into Rev. Wm. 
Hants, D D Preaident of Columbia College. 

It la aeldom we have the task of notlcliig the death of so 
pramlslng a youat awn. In his nrofesaioa Dr. Hairia atood 
int among Im Junior membara la tbla city, aad would no doubt 
(had he pawem e d pacuaiary Bdvantagea) have attained Ita 
h i g haa t honon Hla examination for hla altiiatkm la the army 
waa briOlaat, ahowlng aa aecaracy aad degree of aeqniremeat 
seMom eqaalled hy one ao young^he paaaed Ant and reoelved 
the htgheat honor that ooold be conferred. Dr. Harrie had 
warauy eadeared himedf to thoae with whom he waa aaaoela- 
ted, aad hla hiaa ia deeply lamented bv ao afllicied family aad a 
large circle of frienda bat.the ** brilliaat noon** of hla exiaieace 
haabeaii cunailed by "death*a gloomy alght,** and the fair 
proBBiae of hla rialag greatnem la ahrouded la the tomb. 

B«MT01« AND DTORCEIITER RAII.ROAD. 

Propoaala will be received uatil the Sd December next, for 
the GRADING AND MASONRY of the Third DIvisloa of 
the Road Ikom Southbofough to GraAon. 

FoRhar lalbrmatioB mi^ be obtained at the Company*8 
Eoooia, Noa. 7 and 9 Joy'a Buildinf , Boston. 

Mis at NATHAN MALE, BaperlBteadaBt. 

^ • • ■ TTl II IB^II.IlirM ■u 

O&AOIBt PRIMB * CO* having this day taken Into 
eo-partaeffahlp lOHN CLARK80N SkY, wUl continue their 
under the aame flrm.— New- York, lat October, 18t9. 



HOnCK TO MANUFACTURIBRS. 

{3* SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village ol Lansingburgh, la 
the eouutv oi Rens«elaer, and suie of New-York, has invented 
aad put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square poinxe. This machine will make about sixty Sd 
■alb, aad about lony lud naile ia a minute, and in the aame 

Kportioa iaraer eiiee, even to aplkea for ahina. The nail is 
Nmered and comes IVom the machine coropfleuly heated to 
redaeaa, that its capacliv for beinff clenched le goud and aura 
Oae horse powef ia auAeieat to drive one machine, and roav 
easily be applied where auch power for driving maenlnery le la 
oaeratien Said Fairman wfll make, vend and warrant ma- 
cmnea aa above, to any peraona who may apply for ihero as soon 
as they nay be nta<le, aad on the most reasonable tsrros. He 
also desires m sell one half of his patent right for the use of saM 
naebines throughout the Uniteu Statee. Any persoa desinof 
farther infurniMlon, or to purchase, will pleass to call at the 
maehlns shop of bir. John Humphrey, in the village of Laa- 
aiagbvfb.— August U, 1831. AW if RMfcF 

TO RAII«aOAD GOMLPABTUUk 

Kf- PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, wilt 
andertake to buiM CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, aad may ba uaed on level M* Adam roada. They will 
aave tan mllllene of money to be waaiad oa IflOO miles oMroa, 
raUraads to be laid in the Ualied Suies withia a l^w years, 
aad dlspenae with tracks aad double tracks. These Cera may 
he drawn by horaaa or steam. He claims to hive discovered 

em ever eince I9SS, by hla caveats Sled in the Patont Ofllae. 



THE ADDRESS OF J. P. KENNEDY, Esq. 

orBaltimora, delivered before the Membera oTth^ Ameri- 
can inirtitiife in this city, togetiher with a full aocouot of the 
FAIA, held at Maaonic Hdl, for 1833, and for which a 
oo|iy-right haa been aeouied, la jnat publiahfld in pamphlet 
form, at the office of the AbcHANica* Maoazinb, No 35 
jWall street, where it may be had by the single nimiber, 
dosen, or himdred. nl6 



V0JBL SAIiBf 

ag^ ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDOC— A Qoartoi ly Journal, by f rolesaor RaSnesque, ol 
Phli*doi|ihia, begun In the mring of ISM, with wood ciiu, lie 
dedlcato 1 to Miaiorical and Natural Sciences, Bouny, Agricul- 
ture, kc at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THL UNITED STATES, in S vole, 
wiih 100 plates, contoining also the economical prspcriies ul 
MO genera of American plants. $S. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Maklag 
Vf ines, with H flgures. %b cents. 

FISHES AND SMELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 doUar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with 86 figures— price Mcts. 

*«* Ordsrs fur iheee worlts, or any other or Professor Rafl. 
neeiue**. received at thia oAee. AO tf J M It F 
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UfOOMBfJSTlBIiB AROHITKOTURB. 

ri- INCOMBUSTIBLE dweliing-housea and buildiagaoi 
aliainda devised or built in New. York, or any pan of the 
United Statea, aa cheap aa any other combusiibie buildings 
Actual buildings aad housee readered ineooibustible at a small 
additional expenee. 

SHIPS 01 allaoru, aad Steamboats, readered incombuadble, 
and not liabio to sink, at a small expense. 

For aalo. 10,000 Ibe. of aNTIONIS, iOr IncomboaUble Var- 
nlah, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. S. RAFINESi^UE, Prdfeaeor of Hiac. and Nat. 
Sdeocee, Cheroiet, Architect, Itc. in Philadelphia, No. M North 
•th atrseL A pamphlet given eratle. 

Raterencee in ?few-¥ork.— air. Minor, Editor of the M«* 
chanioa* Magasine ; Meeara. Ruahton li Aaplnwall, Dr aggl«ia. 

Editora in the city or country, copying this advertleement, 
win receive a commiasloo oa any contract procured by their 
means. SI R J M M <i F 



U3r TOlirif 9BHD * DURFKKt of Palmyra, Manu 
fachurtrt of Rail1%ad Ropt^ havingremoved their eatablish 
meet to Hudson, under the pame ol l>Kr/S»c, Ifoy li Co. offer to 
•uppiv Rone of an V required length (wHhout splice) lor in- 
clined planea of Railroaos at thu ahorteat notice, and deliver 
them lu any of the principal clilee In the United Sutee. Ae to 
the qualky ol Rope, the public are refbrred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. li H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or Jamss Archibald, Engineei 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Compauy^ Carbou- 
dale. Lucerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, I 



January SO, 1003. 



Fitf 



SURVBTORS* UfSTRUMBllTR. 

£3* Compasses of varlooa alaee aad of auperior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Inetrumente, large and email alsea, with hich mat* 
nilylng powers wkh glaesee made by Troughton, together with 
A large aaaoriment of Englaeerine Insirumenu, manufaaured 
uid sold by E. It O. W. BLUNT, 104 Water street, 

J31 Ot corner of Maldenlane. 



BHOUnCBRINO AND RURVBTISIO 
IN8TRVBIKHTS. 

£3* The aubacriber manulactorae ail khids of Instruments in 
hir profession, warranted eauai, ifnotfuperior, in principiee ol 
construction and workmanahip to any Imported or manufae- 
lured In the United Sutea ; eeveral ol which are entirely new: 
among which are an Impioved Compaas, with a Teieacope at- 
lachad, bv which anglea can be taken with or without the uae 
ofthe needle, wi^h perfect accuracy— alai*, a Railroad Ooiiiom- 
•Iter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo 
Ma. wM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. Dock strsetp 

Philadelphia. 

Tbe forowlng reeommendatione are reepeetfully eubmitted 
to Rnglaeera, Surreyora, aOU otherelntereeted. 

Bakimorr, 1839. 

In reply to thy tnquiriea reapacting the Inetrumente menu, 
factareii by thee, new in uae on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully ftimlah thee whh the following Information. 
The whole number of Levela now In poaaeaaion of the deiwrt- 
mentof conatruction of thy make le eeven. The whole num- 
ber of the ** Improved Compaaa" la elghL Theee are all ex* 
elusive of the number In the aervice of the Eoglnecr and Gra- 
tiuatiun Depanmeat. 

Both Levela and Compaaeea are In good repair. They havt 
.n fact needed but little Moaira, except from accidenia to whicb 
ail Inatrumenis ofthe kino are lUble. 

I have fonad that thy pattema for the levela and compaaaes 
have bsea nreferred by my aeetetaate generally, to any ethers 
in use, and the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de> 
criptioQ of Gcnkimeier that we have yet tried la laying the rails 
on thii Road. 

This Instrument, more recently improved with a rsversing 
lelescops, in place of tue vane eighu, leavea .the engineer 
«:arcely any thins lo desire In the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. Itls Indeed the nio«t cempleielT adapted to later 
al anglea of any aimple and cheay Inairument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will be preferred to all othen 
new in mre for lavlag olralla^and la fact, whea kaown, I thiak 
it will be aa highly appreciated for commoa surveying. 
Reepeafully thy Iriend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Suaerintendant of Construction 

or Baltlmorefand Ohio Railroad. 

Philsdelphto, February, 1838. 
Ravine for the last two yeara made conaunt oae ol' Mr. 
Youngs* * Patent Improved Compaea," I caa aafely aay I be 
lleve k to be much auperior to any other instrument of the kbid, 
now in use, and as auch meet cheerfull v recommend It to Ea- 
fiaeersaad Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engiaeer. 

Germaatowa, Febmary. 1888. 
For a year past I have used Instromeata made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of I'hiiedelphla, in which he haa comblaed the proper- 
ilea of a Theodolite with the aommen Level. 

I conelder theee laetrumenla admirably caleulated far layln 
out Railroads, and can recommead them to the aetlee of EagI 
neeia as prtlbrable lo aay ethera for ihet purpoae. 

HENRY R.Ci^BELL, Eng . Phlla^, 
ml ly ^Q^npaoi. and Ifofrlac. RaJIroad 



BTBPBBHSOHt 

Buddtr if a oupe'ior sty/e of Faoovmger Car* far R^ulnadtt 
No. 51S4 Elisabeth street, near Bieecker etreei, 
New-York. 

d* RAILROAD COMPANIES wonld do well to examine 
these Cars ; a vpecimen of which may be aeeii on that part o 
the New- York aad Harlnm Railroad, now in operaiioa. 

JJOif 



NOVBIiTT IVORKEf 

Near Drv Dock, New-Yock. 

ry- THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer ol Steam 
Enginee, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathee, Presses, 
andother Machinery. Aleo, Dr. Nou*8 Patent Tubalar BeV- 
era, which are warnntod, tor aaleiy and economy, to be eape- 
rior to anv thing of ths kind heretofore uaed. The lelfmc 
aasurancs IS given that work ehall be done well, and enrea- 
4onable terms. A ahare of public patronage ia respectfully 
lollciteil. mts 



RAiI«ROADCAR l¥HKBIiS AKD BOXBS* 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

S^ Also. AXLES fumiebed and fitted to wheels coiii| 
s Jefferson Cotton and Wool MacUiM Factory aad 
dry. Peterson, N. J. AM ordsrs addressed to the snbedbere 
at Patereon, orOO Wall atreet, New* York, will be promptly al- 
'.ended to. Aleo, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange TIree turned complete. 

J6 ROGERS, KETCHUM k GROSVEKOR. 




INSTRUMENTS 

■URVBTIBO A VD HADTIOAIi IHITRUUKXV 
MAHVFACTORT. 

tf EWIN It UEARTTK, at the aign of the QnadnuK, 
No. 08 South atreet, one door north of tbe Union Hotel, Bekl- 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and ibs public, esps- 
cially Enginsets, that they continue to manufacii?re te order 
and keep for sale every deacriptton of loatrumante m the above 
branches, whivh they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
rairterroa. Inatrumenu repafared |with care and prompcitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on whkh their Surveyiaf 
Inetrumente are heM, ther reepeetfully beg leeve to tender to 
the uttblic peraaal, the Ibllowing certiOcatea from gentiemmi of 
dlatloguiehed ecientiflc attainments. 

To Ewin k Heanw.-^Agreeably lo your requeat made eoam 
months since, i now offer you my oranion of the lastnimeate 
made at your eaubllshmsnt, for the Baliimore and Okie Rail« 
roail Company. ThIa opinion would have been given al a much 
earlier pei lou, but was Imentlonally delayed. In order to affisrd 
a longer time for the trial of the Inetrumente, eo that 1 couM 
«neak with the greater confidence of their merite. If each tiiei 
should be found to poesess. 

It Is with much pleasare I can now state that notwlihacaadlair 
tl(e Insirumenu in the eervice procured from our northem d- 
kies are cuhsidered good, I have a decided preference for thoee 
manufacturod by you. Of the whole nombBr manufaoured for 
the Department of Conatruction, to wli : five Levela, and five 
jf the Compasaee, not one has required any repairs within the 
iaat twelve iiiontha, except from the occasional imperfection of 
4 screw, or firom accidcnti, lo which all Inatrumenie ere liable 

They poeeeae a Armneee aad atability, and at the eame ume 
i iieainees and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
•jn the artists engaged in their coostructlon. 

1 can with confidence recommend them aa being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged tu Inurnal Improvemenie, who 
may require Inatruments of auperior werfciuanahlp. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superliilendeot of Construciiob ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railread. 



I have examined with care aeveral Engineera* 
it your Manufacture, nsrtiaularly Spirit levela, and t^urvey- 
or>8 Compaaaea ; and take pleasure la expressliig my eetMlea 
ofthe excellence ofthe worxmanehlp. The pane of theleeela 
appeared well proportioned toaecure facility In uae, aad accu- 



racy and permanency In adiuatments. 
Theee Ineiruroents se< 



eeemed to me to posaeas all ^he medeia 
improvement or construction, of which ao maay have be«B 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give eveiy satisraciion whtn used. in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. S. Civil Engineer. 

B&ltimoie, May lat, 1888. 

To Measrs Ewln'and Hearue— Aa yon have eeked bmIo jriea 
my opinion ol the merka of thoae instrumente of your maaa. 
tacture whicb I have either used or sxamioed, I cheerfully state 
that aa far as my opponunltlee of my becoming aquaimed witli 
their oualitiea have gone, I have great reaeoa to thIak well of 
ihe akiil diaplayed in their conatnictien. The neatneae ef their 
wurknianahip has been the subjsct ol frequent remark by mj 
«elf, and of ine accuracv ot their performance I have received 
•atlalactoiy aaaurence firom othera, whose opiaioa I respeet, 
and who have had them for a conahlerahle Usee in uee. The 
effons yuu have made ainca your esublishment la this city, m 
relieve ue of the necessity of^ sending elsewhere fbr what we 
laay want in our Una, deserve the unf|uallfied approhatlea aad 
tiur warm eacouragemeHi. Wishing yoa all the ea c eeaa which 
yourenterprtze eo well meritsi I remain, years. Re* 

0. H. LATROBE 

Givli Engineer la the service ef the Baklinera aadShie RaH 
reed Compaay. 



A number of other iettera are ia oorpoeaeaeleB aad might ha 

W^e ehould be happy 
submit them upon applloetien", to' any peraoaa deelroaa at pel 



ntreduced. but are too lengthy. 



ca 
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AailtltlCiN RAII.ItOAI> JOCIItNAI. 



0:5- FIVE NuiiiUcri mure will cnmplvlti thr 
•fcond VuluDiR i^r Ihv Railroad Joi 
woa B(nU>cl in n prpvioiid number that tkui/ar 
it liful nut pnid ilH expanses — ntlht^ nnmo liiiio 
■ mifrgrBtitin wna innde lo Railroad Companies, 
nnd to inJividuali wlio Teel h ilppp inl*>resl in 
the BUCGCHH of Inlrrnal Improvemfitts, and fs- 
pecislly or ihn Railroad cnusr, Hint tlii'y 
wuuld probably prunioti.-, not only (lioir own, 
but nlso lli<< [tdlilic itilerest. by onlpring n ftw 
copirs of the JuurnnI from ' 
bound, in volumes nr pnria, ns well 
two additiuaal aubanrtptions to tliu eiiHuiiig 
Volume, and thereby insure iis conlinunnce, 
and increAao its uarfulneHS. In reply lo tlint 
euggcfltioi), Sfverni liberal nnd higltly coiiipli- 
menlHry commumcntions Imvc been 
rrom gentlemen in different pnrta of the 
IVom whicli little doubt ia entertnined by thr 
proprietor of the BuuceitB of the menaiirc whiHi 
be mdopit^'d to insure its eonliiiuance, and in- 
or«a«A lit* utility lo tlii; pubtii-. It ia proper, how- 
ev«r, for hhn aow to atnie, that, in order to 
insari? its BOccesB and prosperity, it will not 
be e)*nt to any subscrlbpr, nilcr the cluai; of the 
mremtnt volume, who Khull then be in arrear foi 
(be nork-^unlil payment shnll have bern made 
for tb« pRBl> and tn advance for tkt then eur. 
rent volume- It ia also proper for bim to Btate, 
tbat. vboald it be continued in its present form, 
be will print, of the ensuing volume, a small 
nmnber only in addition lo what will be 
^ary u* ■upp'j' those who aball commence with 
thf wear-— aid that those aslrrt copies will be 



lldesigneU expreailt/ for lliose who may desin^ 
Ediiotial N«ice: New^'uck and ErieR<iar<»dCoii-j|jt from tin- commeTicemeiii of the work. 

venUon ; Roilnn'l n^eunga |iii['^T3i,i 

A CumiariHin at Ibei Bijieiue oT Traiispurinli»n hr- \\ " nns been siiggi-sl4-d to us by scverul friends 
.tiiTT Brigin™ and (^^nui Boata i CliislLcj,^ journal, tli .tit would be more servicea. 
4ollc«i SUaJji-lnKin Uailwny 73S I 

' ble, liueauai! better preserved, if it were to bt 
i»isued in temi-moalkly or monthly puria, atitch. 
ed in a cover, iuBtuad of weekly numbers, as 
heretofore. Of the iuipurlaitce of this sugges- 
tion scarcely a doubt can bo entertained, as 
jthere would be fewer iusaes in the mnds, and 
jtUcy would be much more easily preserved ; yet! 
many uf its n-iiders desire to learn more fre- 
quently than oHce a month what new improve. 
enis lire being iimde. nnd therefore prefer iti 
esrnt arrangement. Others, again, have re- 
>mnicnd(id an in<,-r<-ase of price to /our, inaieod 
of tlitee dollars. 'I'u Ihis siiggetitio'tt me 
inly should not object, if we ibou.hl our 
fibers generally would cli«ertully comply with 



In order. Ihcriifore, to ascertain tlieir opin. 
upon both auggea lions, and at tlie Bnme time 
show the work in a lemi.tnoHthly form, with 

', we shall issue the Itos lust numbers of 
the present Vohiiiie logeiber, with n Title Page 
and Inde.\. |» the Hi-cond or lant half ol the Vol- 

that Iht-y may iheli aay how they prefer to 

i-e it the ensuing yenr. 

' Neceasity, and neceisilg only, will 
pel a diseontinuaiice of inauy excAaii^e papers, 
nnd the Proprietor trusts that thoge Edi 

niay nut receive the Journal afler llic &r»( 
number of the ensuing volume, will attributi 
lis discuntinUBiice to the true cause, viz. a wsn 
of patronage to meet its necessary expenses 
and not lo a want of inclination lo reciprocali 
their favura. Should a different slate ol'affalri 
result from his present exeriions. he will be 
happy Bgiiin lo renew the aequaintauee. Hi 
regrt'ls ais'> that hr is entirely unable to com 
ply with the oft.repetitcd " Please e.\ehanB;e,' 
which inceiH his eye Iroin every quarter of thi 
Nothing would afford biin. more p|pa 
1 to cxetiange with nil who may deair 
i( such a[i increase uf patronage Hi 
would a^ord him a handsonie income ever all 
expcnsea. 

EW.YOBK AND ERIR RaILROAD CoNVEIf- 

X.— A nonvenliUn of delegates from th» 
im mcd Lately i nictated tn'the proposed 
railroad (from this cily to Lake Erie, througli 

Chern tier of counties, aaiembled' 
oily on lbs 30th instant, and continued the 



mretini; by J adjournments, till the evening o 
llie 2Ut. 

Delegates appeared and were recognized 
front the counties of Chatauque, Cattaraugus, 
Allegany, Steuben, Tioga, Drooine, Otsego, 
Cortland, Delaware, Sullivan, Orange, Rock- 
land, and New-Vork. 

The convention was organized by the ap- 
pointment of his Honor Gideon Lee, Presi. 

George D. Wickham, Eaq. nf Orange, anil 
Jamcfl Pnmpelly, Eaq. of Tioga, Vice-Preai. " 
dttnts; 

Wdliaiii W. McCay. Eaq. of Steuben, anil 
David Ituggles, Eaq. of Orange, Secretaries. 

Ml) eh infiirniation was communicated re- 

speclini; i!ii' ]ir:t<-ticnbility and incalculable ini- 

porliini'e nl'ibe proposed llioroiighfRre I'lroiigh 

BO extended a section of the Slate, whieU in 

destitute of adequate facilitiea lo out commer- 

metropolis; and also respecting the deep 

I universal interest felt by the inhabitiiiits 

■he route, and tlieir disposition to aid li>' 

utmoHl of their ability in the furtberonot* . 

and arcouip!iMhinent of lite enterpriie. 

Numeroiia reflolullons were lulopled on the •• 
aubject ; and also a petition to the Legislature 
for aid 1u Ihe aonthern counties, through the 
medium of Ihe .Vew-York and Eric Railroad 
paiiy, inllie execution of the work; these 
lies liaviiig long been encouraged to ex- 
pect Ihe iixf isiance of the State, in o|M'iiing an. 
e lu ninrket, by which they may be placed 
footing corresnonding in some measure 
to the advanlnges which have been conferred, 
by the legiHlalion and funds of the State, on the 
ore nnrtberiy counties. 

Provision was made liktnriie for nn address 
to the public on Ihe subject rf the railway. 

iri> |iarticiilar statement of the proceed. 
igflher with the reaolutiona, petitions, 
. will bo given in our next numoer. 

RUAD MRBTi:(as. — We give to-day the 
proceedings of two meetings called in different 
of the United States, for the purpnse 
of promoting the cause of RaUroadt ; and it 
may be.proper f<tr us here to observe, that it is 
oar intention lo notice, hereafter, in a concise 
manner, ail meetings celled for the purpose of 
promoting the c^use of Internal Improvements, 
which mny Ml under our observation, that 
those of our roedorsi ivho may desire lo know 
wlmt works of tbs kind are in contemplaticn. 
Otay not have occasion lo leok elsewhere for 
tbe isdotMHioa. 
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Ai»[ERlCAN ftAlLROAD JOURNAI/, AND 



A Comparison of the 'Expense of Transport^ 
tng 5000 Tons of Coal 100 miles by Locomo. 
live Engines, and by Canal Boats, deduced 
from actual Work performed on the Little 
Schuylkill Railroad, and on the Lehigh and 
Delaware Canals. [For the American Rail- 
road Journal.] 
It is proper to premise that a locomotive en- 
gine has for a considerable time during the past 
CMimmer made tbi^ee trips a day, with forty- 
four tons of coal at each load ; thus transport- 
ing one hundred and forty-four tons per day, 
from Tamaqua to Port Clinton. The usual 
business is however ninety-six tons for one 
engine ; this is done with ease in short days, 
and could very conveniently be increased, if the 
daily distance to be passed was greater. 

It is proposed in the following estimate to al- 
low for the work of the engine, one hundred 
tons a day for twenty miles, or twenty tons a 
day transported one hundred miles, for two 
hundj^^^^nd fifly days. 

'^^^ CAPITAL EMPLOYED. 

^^^'^ ^st of euffine and tender, - ^^5,000 00 
One-fiflh additional is estimated, 1,000 00 
. Sixteen coal waggons at $100 

each, .... 1,600 00 

One-fifth extra, ... 320 00 



97,020 00 



ANNUAL EXPENSE. 

Interest at 6 per cent., - (475 00 

Repairs at 10 per cent., - 792 00 

Depreciation D per cent., - 396 00 

One engineer at $2, . - 500 00 

One fireman at $1, - . 250 00 

Two breakmen, . . 450 00 

Oil, 375 gallons at V^\^, - 422 00 
Two cords pine wood per day at 

•2, .... 1,000 00 



^" 



20 X 250=5000 ) $4,285 20 



$87 07 




Or 87 jV cts. nearly per ton, for 100 miles 

The following estimate ^i the expcfnse of 
transporting 5000 tons on the Lehigh and Dela- 
ware Canals is deduced from statements fur- 
nished by boatmen, of the work actually done 
by them. This, it may observed, can be in- 
creased but little without running in the night. 
The boatmen say that they could, gain nothing 
by a relieve of horses, the locks are so frequent 
that the horse rests and feeds sufficiently. 

It is further to be remarked, that the railroad 
waggons are loaded in or at the mouth of the 
mine from whence the coal is carried to tlie de- 
pot, and that' as the boat cannot be brought to 
the mine, the expense of transporting the coal 
from the mine to the boat and unloadmg it into 
the boat is an additional expense incidental to 
the canal, and the waste of coal by this opera- 
tion is also in addition, for these items not being 
precise data, $8 per ton are allowed. The la- 
bor of unloading the coal from the boat at the 
wharf is also greater than that of unloading 
from wagffons, and a part thus handled must 
be shovelled on the screen, which is not-re- 

J|uired when the coal is unloaded from waggons, 
or this labor $10 per ton are estimated. 
Estimate. — ^It is ascertained from experience 
t^at 2 good horses, with 4 men and 2 boys, will 
haul 100 tons of coal in 2 boats lOO miles on 
the Lehigh and Delaware Canals, and re- 
turn in 12 days ; hence 2^t horses with 48 
men and 24 boys take 100 tons in 24 boats 100 
miles in 1 day and return. 

To transport the same quantity 20 miles a 
day, or one fifth of that distance, will require 48 
horses, 9.6 men, 4.8 boys, and 4.8 boats. To sim- 
plify the calculation, 5 horses, 10 men, 5 boys 
"Id 5 boats, are supposed to be employed and 



the proper deduction made from the aggre. 
gatr^ 

CAPITAL EMPLOYED. 

Five boats at $600 each . $3,000 00 

One fifth extra ... 600 00 

Five horses at $80 eaah - 400 00 

One fifth extra . . 80 00 

Five harnes? at $3 - - 30 00 



$4,110 00 



ANNUAL EXPENSE. 

Interest at 6 per cent., 
Repairs of boats 5 per cent.. 
Depreciation of do. and horses 

15 per cent., . . . 

Keeping 5^ horses at $20 per 

year ..... 
Wages of 5 men at $1 per day, 

(250 days) . . . . 
Wages of 5 men at 90 cts. - 
Wages of 5 boys at 75 cts. * 



$246 00 
180 00 

616 50 

625 00 

1.250 00 

1,125 00 

0d7 50 



$4,979 00 

As 5 : 4079.60 :: 4.8 : 4,760 42 
Unloading waggons from mine to 

boat, and waste 8 cts. per ton, 400 00 
Additional expense for unloading 

boats and screening $10 - 500 00 

5,660 42 

[Which -T-5fiQ0=$l.ld.ll : or $1.13} per ton 
for 100 miw;; 

The abovS^tatemenls are made from actual 
performance on the railroad and canals referred 
to, and the expense thus ascertained /or trans- 
porting on the canal, viz. : S6} cents per ton 
for 100 miles, is almost pre ciselv the same that 
it paid for boating coal on the Lehigh and De. 
la ware Canals, exclusive of the charge for load- 
ing and unloading, which is paid for in addi. 
tion. Yours, &ic. I. 

Cheeanoo Canal Notice. — Sealed propo- 
sals will be received by the canal commissioners 
until the thirtieth day of November next, for 
constructing about thirty-eight miles of said 
canal, to wit: from the Erie canal near Whites- 
borough, to the village of Sherburne, and also, 
righty-seven locks, five or six of which are to 
be combined locks, of stone masonry, and also 
the lock on the level, connecting with the Erie 
canal ; two aqueducts of stone masonry, two 
aqueducts with wooden trunks, and the neces- 
sary bridges, ciUverts, and waste weirs. 

For the Sections* — The propositions should 
state a specific price for ^rubbing and clearing 
the section, for extra grubbing and clearing by 
the acre, for extra side chopping and clearing 
by the acre, a price per cubic yard for common 
excavations, for solid slate, and quarried rock, 
for cemented clay and gravel, or cemented sand 
and gravel, for quick-sand, for embankments, 
tor lining, for puddling, and for slope wall. 

For Locks with Wooden Chambers. — The 
propositions should state a specific price per 
cubic yard for excavation, for embankment, for 
masonry laid in hydraulic cement, for dry wall 
masonry, a price per cubic foot for oak, pine, 
and hemlock timber, a price per M. feet, board 
measure, for oak, pine, hemlock, and cedar 
plank, boards, and scantling, a price per foot 
run for bearing piles, and a sum m gross for ah 
wrought and cast iron, excepting paddle ^ates. 

For Stone Locks. — ^The propositions should 
state a specific price per cubic yard for the ma- 
sonry, whicli is to include the cutting of the hoi- 
low quoins, the coping and culverts, the face of 
the lock to be hammered work, the proposi- 
tions in other respects to be the same as for the 
locks with wooden chambers, excepting the dry 
wall. 

^ Aqueducts of Stone Masonry. -^The propo- 
Hitions should state h specific price per cubic 
yard for foimdations, for masonry in the arches, 
and for other nmsonfy, a pftee per cubic foot 
for oak, pine, and hemlock timber, a price per 
!VI. feet, board measure, for pine and hemlock 
plank, boards, and scantling, a price per pound 



for the iron work, and a pric^ per foot nm fcMr 
bearing piles. 

Aqueducts with Wooden TVtinib.— The pro- 
positions should in all respects be the same as 
for the aqueducts of stone masonry, exceptiilg 
the arches. 

Culverts. — ^The propositions should stale a 
specific price per cubic yard, for excavating for 
the foundation, for masonry in arches, and for 
other masonry, a price per cubic fiM>t for hemlock 
timber, a price per M. feet, board measure, for 
pine and hemlock plank and boards. 

Bridges. — ^The propositions should state a 
specific price per cubic yard, for excavating fiv 
the foundation for stone masonry laid in quick 
lime mortar, a prise per cubic foot for oak, 
pine, and hemlock timber, a price per BL 
feet, board measure, for pine and hemlock 
plank, boards, and scantling, a price per pound 
for iron work, a gross sum for painting witii 
two coats of white lead. 

Waste Weirs. — ^The propositions should state 
a specific price per cubic yard, for excavating for 
the foundation, for stone masonry in hydraulic 
cement, a price per cubic foot for oak, pine, 
and hemlock timber, a price per M. feet, board 
measure, for oak, pine, and hemlock plank, 
boards, and scantling. 

The prices for the enumerated items, in the 
structures above mentioned, are to include the 
expense of every kind of material and labor 
necessary for their construction. 

The oak and pine timber is to be cut in the 
mondi of February, 1834 ; the oak timber for 
gates in the locks and waste weirs to be sawed 
previous to the first day of October, 1834, and 
put under cover ; the timber for the pine plank, 
boards, and scantling, to be cut in February, 
1885, and sawed and put under cover preYious to 
the first of June of that year. 

The contracts are to contain stipulations pro- 
hibiting the use of ardent spirits, and suboon- 
tracting the work, except for deliverinjr mats- 
rials, and are to be completed by the nfteenUi 
of October, 1836. 
. Security will be required for the performance 
of the contracts, and the propositions should 
be accompanied by the names of responsible 
persons, signifying their assent to become sotp- 
ties. If the character and responsibility of 
those proposing, and the sureties they shall of, 
fer, is not known to the undersiffned, or tbs 
chief or resident engineer, a certificate of good 
character, and the extent of their responsibili- 
ty, signed by the first judge or clerk of the 
county in which they severally reside, will be 
required. 

No transfer of contracts will be recognized. 

The line of the canal and the maps and pro- 
files, and the plans for the different strueturea, 
with specifications of the kind of material and 
manner of construction, will be ready for ex- 
amination by the 11th of November. The chief 
and resident engineers will be on the line or in its 
vicinity, to give all necessary information, and 
will furnish blank propositions. The under- 
signed and the chief engineer will attend at the 
village of Hamilton, from the 25th to the dOtli 
of ^lovember, to receive propositions. 

The party to the propositions which may bt 
accepted will be required to enter into coo* 
tracts immediately after the 30th of November, 

Wm. V' BorcK, 
Acting Canal Commissioner. 

October 22, 1833. 

P. S. — ^Publishers of papers in the State of 
New-York will confer a public favor by gmng , 
the above one or two insertions in their paper. * 

Suspension Railway. — ^The Boston Tras- ^ 
script, in noticing the proposed improvements ' 
in East Boston, that is, we suppose in tlie ial- i 
ahds in Boston harbor, has the subjoined ac< | 
count of a suspension railway : 

We were particularly interested with the no- 
velty of a Suspension Railway, located aeroas 
the marshes, for the purpose of testing, urn ws 
are informed, this truly AmsriiMB JoyeiUjioii, 
and to correct, by actual demonstration, ihs 
many miscdnceptions relative to thui very eeo. 
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nor lieal ttnd highly importani mode of trans-l working pressure is 50 pounds, ranginff up 

ich the locK-ip valves blows off. 
technical details in order that the 



porrtng paeseni^eni and merchandize. Great 
enrios: y wan evinced to see how a car» intend* 
ed to oonvey twenty or thirty passeng^ers on 
two wheels only, one before the other, could 
rdn U]»on a single rail, ^ which it did with per- 
fect atttttdiness, and without the possibility of 
aepident of any kind. There seemed to be but 
one opiuion on the subject, and all were strong. 
ly impressfd with the usefulness and impor. 
tance of the invention. A locomotive engine 
was running upon the railway ail the afternoon, 
but being in an unfinished state, it was not at- 
tached to the car. We sincerely wish success 
to the several projects contemplated on this isl. 
and, and that the growth and prosperity of this 
new city may equitl the hopes ana industry of 
its enterpriasing owners. 



to 60, which the lock-ip valves blows off. 
I add the technical details in order that the 
performance .of this engine may be justly 
appreciated by professional men. 

Yours, respectfully, Hknry D. Dihd. 



the first, which is eonical, the boUom or fire 



Stkam Carriaob. — The follow in^ paragraph 
on this subject, is from a late Birmingham' pa- 
per: 

On Wc duesday last, Messrs. Heaton, of Bir* 
minghain, made another experiment with their 
steam coach, to ascend the hill at Bromsgrove 
Lickey, whicli is a loose sandy surface, so 
much so, that the wheelb of their machine, 
above fifteen hundred weight, carried a hill of 
sand before them about three inches deep. The 
hill is POout seven hundred yards long, and 
rises on an average one yard in nine, and in 
some places one yard in eight, and is declared 
by eminent surveyors to be the worst piece of 
road in the kingdom. The hill was mounted 
by their maohiue, with a mail-ooach attached, 
fiftetm hundred weight, and nine persons, in 
nine minutes.. They then took up a number 
of their friends, and proceeded on to Broms- 
grove, as far as the market place, there they 
turned the machine around, and returned to the 
Crab Mill Inn, about fifteen miles ; this was ac- 
eomplished in two hours and twenty.two mi- 
nutes, including all stoppages. Having staid a 
considerable time at the Crab Mill Inn, they re- 
turned home, having accomplished the great- 
eat undertaking in the history of steam locO- 
motion on the common road. They arrived in 
Birmingham, bringing with them up Worcester 
street, an ascent ol^ one yard in twelve, thirty. 
two persons. 



Load of a Locomotive Engine. By Hb^vjrv 
D. msD. [From the Petersburg Intelli- 
gen(;er.] 

GB?rrLEXBN, — The following account 
of the performance of one of our engines 
will no doubt interest you and many of your 
readers. 

On Monday last, the Liverpool brought in 
a train, consisting of 15 cai*s, and one coach, 
carrying 127 bales of cotton, 364 bushels of 
wheat, 162 bushels of corn, and about 30 
persons, including passengers and agents of 
the company. The gross weight in motion 
may be summed up as follows : 

Produce and passengers, 83,620 lbs« 
Cars, Coach and Engines, 67,500 

151,120 
or nearly 62^ tons. The weight of produce 
alone was upwarda of 35 tons. This load 
was put in motion with great ease by the 
engine, and on level ground was carried at 
a speed of 15 miles per hour. It was set in 
motion on ascents of 30 feet to the mile, (on 
which we had occasion to stop, and set down 
passengers,) and carried them up at a rate 
varying from 8 to 10 miles an hour. 

This is the largest load which has ever 
b^en on the road at any single time, and 
when we compare it with the small size of 
the engine, and consider the various accents 
on the railroad, it may well be called im. 
mense. The Liverpool weighs about five 
tons, and has 9 cylinders, with a stork of 18 
inches, and drivM four wheels. Her general 



Specificmtion of the Patent granted to Richard 
Trkvethigk, of St, Aith, in the County of 
Cornwall^ Engineer, for an Improved Steam 
Engine. Dated Feb. 21, 1831. [From the 
Repertory of Patent Inventions.] 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
dcc.&c. — Now know ye, thait in compliance 
with the said proviso, 1, the said Richard Tre- 
vetbick, do declare that the essential points in 
my improved steam engine for which I claim to 
be ihe first and true inventor, are 

t irstly, The placing of the boiler within the 
condens«'r in order to obtain the additional se. 
curity of the strength of the condenser to pre- 
vent mischief in case the boiler should burst, 
and also by the same arrangement to conveni- 
ently make the condenser with a very extcii- 
siye surface, enabling me to condense the steam 
without injecting water into it : 

Secondly, The enclosing of the condenser in 
an air water vessel, by which the intention of 
safety from explosion is further provided for, 
and my engine, really rendered what I deno. 
minnte it, a high pressure safety engine : 

Thirdly, The condensing of the steam in the 
condenser by means of a current of cold air or 
cold water forced ngainst the outsides of the 
condenser : 

Fourthly, The returning of the condensed 
steam from the condenser back again into the 
boiler, to the end that sediment and concretion 
m the boiler may be prevented : and, 

Fifthly, The blowing of the fire with the aii 
after it has been heated by condensing the 
steam. 

In forming my improved steam engine, I em- 
ploy several or all of these points according to 
convenience, in combination with the other ne. 
cessary parts of stt*am engines in common 
use. 

These my essential points will admit of vari- 
ous modificAtions as to form and proportions, 
such as must be and are quite faniuiar to every 
competent steam engine manufacturer, and 
therefore it will be sufficient for the perfect 
lescription of my improved steam engine that 
( explain some of the modes of forming and 
combining the essential points of my invention 
with the other parts of steam engines in com. 
non use. 

In my most favorite form of engine, in which 
I condense by a current of cold air, the fire- 
place and flue, the boiler, the condenser and 
the air-vessel, are made of six concentric 
cubes, standing in an upright position. Thr 
inner or first tube forms the fire-place and flue, 
and at the same time the inner side of the boil. 
.?r. This tube is conical having its small end 
upwards. The next or second tube is cylin- 
Jrical, about six inches larger in diameter than 
the lower end of the first tube, and forms the 
autside of the boiler, leaving a space all around 
of about threes inches at the bottom, and so 
much more at the top as the "flue is taper, for 
holding water and stenm between the two 
tubes. The third tube is about two inches 
larger in diameter tlian the second, in order to 
lUow a space of about an inch for powdered 
charcoal or some other slow conductor of heat. 
Phis tube also constitutes the inner side of the 
air-vessel. The fourth tube is about two inch- 
es larger than the third, and forms the inner 
side of the condenser. The fifth lube, about 
two inches larger than the fourth, forms the 
outside of the condenser ; aiid the sixth tube, 
about two unches larger' than the fifth, forms 
the outside of the air.ves8«>l and at the same 
time the outside of the whole of the generating 
and condensing apparatus, consisting of fire. 
j>lace, fine, boiler, condenser, and air.vessel. 
These tubes are made of wrooght-iron pbtes 
rivetted together, and are all cyundrieal except 



end being the largest. 

The first inner tube is eloaed at the bottom, 
but has «n opening on one side near the bot- 
tom, through which the fire-bars are introduced 
and the ashes and clinkers taken away. To 
this opening a neck-pieee about three inches 
long is revetted, having a fianch tp fit against 
the inside of the second tube, when the two 
tubes sre concentric ; through the side of which 
second tube is an opening corresponding with 
that in the first tullb, and the flanch is screwed 
to the second tube so as to make one opening 
through the sides of the ' two tubes. The se- 
copd tube extends downwards about five inches 
below the first tube and has a flanch turning 
m wards, to which a round plate of iron is 
screwed, forming the bottom of the boiler. 

The first tube turn an external ^anch at the 
top, and the second tube an internal flanch, 
ijoth of the same height, and screwed to a cast 
iron circle plate or cap-piece, which extends 
wide enough around the boiler to form also the 
cover for the air-vessel. This plate has a iiole 
in the middle as large as the flue. The sides of 
the condenser and air.vessel are formed of four 
concentric tubes, each about two inches larger 
chan the one within it. The inner and outer of 
:hese tubes constitute the sides of the air-ves- 
«el, and are each Aurnished with an external 
tianoli at the top, by which they are screwed 
to the cap-piece, llie two intermediate tubes 
(constituting the sides of the condenser are 
riv'tted together at the top, leaving a space of 
ibout an inch between their upper ends and 
(be cap-piece, so as to allow of a tree commun'- 
*ation over them between the outer and inner 
mrts of the mr-vessel. The inner tube of the 
lir-vessel extends downwards about an inch 
below the boiler, and is closed by a flat plate 
screwed on to a flanch projecting inwards from 
vhe tube. The two tubes of the condenser de- 
scend about three inches lower than the boiler* 
Che inner tube hns an internal flanch to which 
I' flat circular plate is screwed to close up the 
ube. The outer tube of the condenser is of 
he same length with the inner, and provided 
with an external flanch about three inches 
>road. The outer tube of the air-vessel has 
in external flanch two inches broad, and is 
)ust lung enough to come down upon the 
>road flanch of the condenser last described, 
md these two flanches are together bolted 
upon a bottom piece of cast-iron, which is a 
lish of four inches deep, and equal in diam- 
eter with the diameter of the outer tube; and 
laving a flanch the same breadth as the 
ianch of the outer tube, and the bottom piece 
s secured to the air.vessel, and the outer tube 
>f the condenser by bolts going through all the 
hree flanches. 

An opening is made through the sides of all 
he four tubes of the condenser and air-vesseiy 
>ppo6ite to, and as wide as the fire-place, open- 
ng through the side of the boiler. The upper 
lart of both openings to be of the same height, 
l)Ut the outer openin|^ is made as low as the 
bottom of the boiler, in order to allov^ room for 
i pipe to enter that part of the boiler for fore. 
■ng the water into it, and also another pipe and 
^ock for drawing oflf the water or sediment, in . 
case foul water be used by accident or careless- 
ness. These two openings through the con- 
denser and air-vessel, and through the boiler, 
constitute one fire doorway through all the six 
tubes for access to the fire-place. A ring is 
placed between the t^o tubes of the condenser 
around the fire doorway, so as to cut off all 
communication of the steam in the condenser 
with the air in the doorway. Another similar 
ring is -placed between the condenser and the 
outer tube, to prevent the escape of air into the 
fire doorway. And a half ring is placed in the 
lower part of the fire doorway, hetween the 
condenser and the inner tube of the air-yessel, 
to prevent ashes ftom flilling into the air-ves- 
sel, and yet allow a free pansage for the air 
from the inner part of the air.vessel into the 
upper part of the fire doorway. These two 
rings and the half ring are seeored in their 
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placps by rivets pnstsing through all of them 
and through the tubes, aad uniting all iirmty 
together, the interstices being AiieU with irou 
eernent. A ring is also placed between the 
boiler aivd the air-vessel around the fire door- 
way, against the outside of which ring the 
charcoal powder is tightly ramii;ied, and will 
hold the ring in its place without the necessity 
of either rivets or screws. That part of tlie 
fire doprway which is above the tire bars is 
supplied with an inner door to shut the firo. 
place even with the outside o[ the boiler, ami 
exclude all access of air to the fire, except 
through the grating. The whole of the tire 
doorway is enclosed by an outer door evert with 
the outside of the air-vessed, to exclude all air 
except that which comes through the iiir-ves- 
sel. 

A pipe is fixed in the bottom or dish-piece 
leading to a forcing pump ,to draw the water 
out of the condenser and force it into the bot- 
tom of the boiler through the pipe before de- 
scribed. 

A blowing cylinder of about ten times the 
content of the main cylinder is screwed against 
the outside of the tiir- vessel, and opposite the 
two outlet valves of the blowing cylinder, two 
apertures are made in the air-vessel, through 
which the air is forced in. 

The main cylinder of the engine of the UHuai 
dimensions, according to power wanted, is also 
screwed against the outside of the air-vessel, 
higli epough above the blowing cylinder to al- 
low room for the main crank shafl to work be- 
tween them. 

• The forcing pump before mentioned is also 
screwed to the outside of the air-vessel, and 
thus my improved steam engine becomes more 
compact and convenient than any preceding 
steam engine. 

For the purpose of supplying the boiler with 
distilled water in case there sTiould be a defi. 
ciency in it, a small vessel made of two upright 
tubes, one within the other, is placed on the 
cap.piece, the inner tube is of the same diame- 
ter as the fine, and forms a continuation of it , 
the outer tube is about six inches larger than 
the inner^ and the space at the top and bottom 
between the two tubes is closed by two ring- 
sjiaped pieces. This vessel mTiy be about 
eighteen inches high; a cock is fixed in the top 
of this vessel to which a bent pipe is fastened, 
leading to and united with a pipe which arist^s 
from the top of the condenser, and passes 
through a hole in the cap.piece, and thus a 
communication between the supplying vessel 
and the condenser may be opened or shut at 
pleasure. Another pipe also furnished with h 
stop-cock arises from the vessel, and commii- 
nicates with a water cistern, to receive its sup- 
ply of water when required. A third pipe, hav- 
ing a cock in it, opens into the vessel nt^nr the 
bottom, to let out the sediment ; a small cock 
to let the air out is also fixed in the top of the 
vessel, which cock may also be used for letting 
air out of the condenser. 

In order to supply the boiler with water, by 
means of this vessel, the stop-cock leading to 
t^ie condenser is shut, and that leading to the 
cistern is opened, and at the same time the air 
cock is opened to allow the air to escape, tl • t 
the water may fill the vessel. When the ves- 
sel is nearly full of water, the air-cock and the 
cock from the cistern are shut, and that in 
the pipe leading to the ■ condenser is opened: 
the water being then heated by the flue, is con- 
verted into steam, which passing into the con- 
denser is there reduced to water again, leaving 
the sediment or salt in the supplying vefesel, 
vrhich sediment or salt may be occasionally 
blown out through the bottom pipe by filling 
the vessel with water, shutting the ' water, 
steam, and air cocks, and opening the cock, of 
the outlet pipe at a time when the steam in the 
vessel is stron?. 

But the supply of water from the condenser 
being ^IwayiS equal to that converted into ateam 
and used in the engine, there itf no tendency to 
a variation in the height of the water' in. the 
boiler» except there be leakage or waste of| 



steaiu in some part of the engine. An upright 
glass tube, having an iron tube of communica- 
tion with the tower part of the boiler, and ano- 
ther iron tube of comniunication to the upper 
pan of the boiler, is conveniently placed against 
the outside of tlie air-vessel, to indicate at all 
times the height of the water in the boibr, as 
is usual in sti^ani-boilers. A valve is placed on 
tilt? top of the air-vessel, to allow of the escape 
of a portion of the air in case that the quality of the 
Tuel should not require so much air for perfect 
combustion as the steam requires for good con 
densuCion. The degree of the condensation of 
the steam may be increased at pleasure, by in 
creasing the velocity of the air passing into| 
and through the air-vessel. 

The othtir parts of my improved steam en- 
gine, «uch as the steam-pipes, the throttle 
valve, the safety valve, the vacuum valve, the 
working valves, crank, connecting rods, cross 
heads, pistons, piston rods, and various other 
minor parts common to encinea in general use, 
may be made in the u&ual forms and placed in 
the most convenient situations. They caiuiot 
therefore need any description. 

When it is intended to use water for conden 
t^ing instead of air, my improved steam engine 
must be made as before described, except that 
the communication between the air-vessel and 
the fire-place must be closed, which may be 
Jone by a perfect ring of iron surrounding the 
opening leading to the fire-place, instead of the 
half ring before described, and a forcing pump 
^nust be employed to draw water from a re- 
<<crvoir, and force it into the vessel,, which I 
have hereinbefore denominated the air-vessel, 
but which, in this mode of working, would more 
properly bear the name of water-vessel. In this 
case a blowing cylinder, the dimensions of 
which must be calculated according to the qua- 
tity of the fuel to bo used, may > be worked to 
blow the fire through a pipe leading into the 
Hsh-pit. This however will not be necessary 
where there is a chimney high enough to create 
a strong draf^. 

In respect to proportions, my improved steam 
engine admits of considerable latitude, and it will 
he sufficient direction to any practical engineer 
to say, that for engines working with steam of 
L20 pounds to the inch, used expansively till it be 
nearly reduced to atmospheric strength and then 
condensed, a ten horse engine may have a fire- 
place of twenty inches diameter, the flue at the 
lop ten inches diameter, and a boiler of ten feet 
nigh ; a sixty horse engine, a fire-place of thirty. 
six inches diameter, a flue of sixteen inches 
diameter, and a boiler of twenty feet high. 

In boat engines, and in other cases where 
height cannot be allowed, the diameter must be 
increased. The thickness of the two tubes 
.^constituting tlie boiler sides of a ten horse en- 
giiic, may be one eighth of an inch. That of 
a sixty horse, a quarter of an inch, and so in 
proportion for engines of other power. The 
tubes constituting the condenser, and inner 
tube of the air-vessel, may in all cases be an 
eighth of an inch thick, 'fhe outer tube may 
he three-eighths of an inch thick to afford sta- 
bility to the working cylinder, the blowing ^sy- 
linder, and the forcing pump fastened to this 
tube, and as an ultimate perfect barrier against 
explosion.' 

The respective distances of the other tubes, 
constituting the outside of the boiler, the con- 
denser and air-vessel, will be the same as here- 
inbefore given, and therefore their diameters 
will depend upon the diameter of the fire-place ; 
the cap.piece in small engines may be half an 
inch thick, and in large engines an inch. The 
bottom of the ash-pit and bottom of the boiler 
must have about half an inch of thickness for 
every foot of diameter, dr they may' be cast 
with ribs to af!brd eouivalent strength. 

The fuel is supplied thirough a door in the 
flue at the top of the boiler, eohsistingof coke 
or coals, the least liable to swell with beat. The 
flue may be filled ' to about one-third of the 
height- of the boiler, and the water fill about 
three-fourths of the boiler^ leaving one-fourth 
for steaia. 



Having clearly explained my improved steam 
engine, so that any person competent to make 
a steam engine, can, from the description, un- 
derstand my invention, and carry the same 
into effect in as beneficial a manner as myself, 
I proceed to observe, that the extreme safety ef 
my improved steam engine will be seen from 
considering that in case the boiler should ex- 
plode inwards into the fiue, the power of the 
steam would be first reduced by nlling the flue 
and fire-place, and could not escape through the 
chimney and fire doorway faster than it would 
diffuse itself and be condensed by mixing with 
the surrounding air, and thus lose all its force. 
But should the outside of the boiler burst, part 
of the force of the steam would be spent in fil. 
ling up the interstices between the particles of 
the charcoal, and would then probably be too 
weak to effect a breach through the inner tube 
of the air-vessel, and should such a second 
breach be effected, the space within the air-ves- 
sel would allow the steam to expand and partly 
condense, and a portion to escape into and 
through the fire doorway, .where it would di- 
vide itself, and proceed harmlesslv up the flue 
and out at the doorwav, so that the outer case 
being a reserve of strength would to acertain- 
ty withstand force remaining in the steam afler 
the ,before mentioned successive reductions of 
power. 

In witness whereof, d&c. 

Specification of ike Patent granted to Wii.- 
LiAif Jbssop, of Butler Hallt in the Ckmniy 
of Derby, Esquire, for certain Immrome* 
ments in constructing Raihoays. Dated 
June 1, 1833. [From the Repertory of Pa- 
tent Inventions.] 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
&c. — Nwo know ye, that in compliance with 
the said proviso, 1, the said WilUam Jessiip, 
do hereby declare the nature of my said inven- 
tion, and the manner in which the dame is to be 
performed, are fully described and ascertained 
in and by the following desi^ription thereof, re- 
ference being had to tlie drawing hereunto an- 
nexed, and to the figures and letters marked 
thereon : that is to say. 

My invention relates to. the manner of con- 
structing the chairs in which the rails are fixed, 
that is, in place of the usual mode of fixing and 
supporting the chair upon a stone block, wood, 
or other sleeper, the chair is made distinct from 
the pedestal whieh is attached to the stone 
block, wood, or other sleeper, and the chair and 
pedestal are connected by a universal joint or 
hin^e, which permits the pedestal to adapt it- 
self to any irregular sinking of the block or 
other support upon which it rests, and insures 
a firm and solid bearing on its base ; or this may 
be effected by the combined motion of a hinge- 
joint, or other means, permitting motion be^ 
tweeU the pedestal and chair, and a moveable 
joint formed at the junction of the chair and 
rail, so as to produce the same eflfect, and there- 
by answer the purpose of a universal joint. 

Description of the Drawing. — ^For the bet- 
ter understanding the improvements, I will now 
describe the drawing which represents several 
simple methods of constructing the universil 
joint, although it may be effected by other 
means familiar to the practical mechanic. R 
R are the rails.- C C, the chairs. P P, the pe. 
destals ; and 6 B, the blocks or sleep^^rs. J J 
are junction bars of cast or wrought iron, by 
which the o|;posite chairs are connected to- 
gether, and the rails are thereby held paraDel 
to each other, and at a proper distance apart, and 
a^e also retained in a suitable position to insure 
a fiht bearing on the surfaces of the rails for 
the wheels to travel upon. S S are cast iron 
bed. plates or sleepers, which may be used to 
support the rails where stone is expensive, so 
constructed that the pedestal may be readily 
adjusted, by the introduction of a wedgo or 
packing to a proper level, without disturbing 
the< seat which the bed-pjates may havB mc* 
quired on the ground ; itf» jmme me&od of con- 
struction being applicable to the pe4e8ta]st 
when they are attached to stogie blocks. 
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scribed, but do hereby confine my claim of in- 
vention of improvemente in constructing rail- 
ways, to tho^iug of chairs and pedestals, which 
are caj-^able of turning or moving an universal 
or other simitar joints^ aS above. described, 
whereby the railway will not he so liable, as 
heretofore, to be deranged by the sinking of the 
blocks or sleepers, wiiether of stone, Wood, 
iron, or other material, 
in witness whereof, &c. 



Railroad Acgidbnts. — The late unfortuhate 
accident on- the Camden and Amboy railroad 
has caused many remarks on the danger of 
railroad travelling. 

Although we admit that there niBytedan|::er 
in travelling on railroads at high velocities, we 
still remain of the same opinion, often ex- 
pressed in this Journal, that the danger is jio| 
as ^eat on railroads as on steamboats, at 
least at equal velocities. We are desirous 
however, to do all in our power to prevent ac 
cidents in either case, and therefore, it is wjth 
great pleasure that we lay before out readers 
the following communication from E. L. Mil. 
LER» Esq., a gentleman of much experience 
and reflection upon the subject of railroads and 
steam engines. 

Danger of Travelling on Railroads, By £. L. 
Miller. [For the American Railroad Jour- 

mil.] 

Since the late fatal accident on the Cailtiden 
and Amboy railroad, the danger of this mode 
of travelling has become a common topic of 
conversation, and a subject of frequent remark, 
in our public journals, and the inquiry from all 
quarters appears to be, is there no way of pre- 
venting the recurrence of similar accidents ? 

In the few remarks I propose to make on the 
subject, I have not the vanity to expect that I 
can offer any suggestions which may produce 
this desirable result ; the most that I hope to 
effect, 18 to call the attention of those who have 
the more immediate superinten dance of these 
works, to some mode of obviating the danger, 
if, as I believe, this desideratum be attainable. 

Fortunately passengers tra vetting by this im- 
proved mode of conveyance are almost wholly 
exempt from the danger arising from the ex. 
plosion of steam boilers ; not that the boiler of 
a locomotive is less liable to explode, than the 
boilers of other engines, but the small quantity 
of water it contains, and tlie distance that the 
passengers are removed from the boiler, render 
them in a great measure secure from this 
source of danger. 

The principal danger to be apprehended 
arises from the breaking of either the wheels 
or the axles, from obstructions on the road, or 
from passing the turnouts, and it must bo very 
obvious that the danger in all these cases must 
be increased in proportion to the velocity. I 
have never been an advocate for travelling at a 
very high speed upon railroads, and believe that 
all their useful pttrp<>ses may be as fully at- 
tained by a speed of twelve or fourteen miles 
per hour, as by the more dangerous one of 
twenty or thirty. 

Witii regjifd to the wheels; and nxles, I have 
little doubt but a due attention to their con- 
struetion would obviate most of the danger. 
Since the outside bearing on thfi axles has been 
adopted, in order to save friction, it has been 
conimon to. reduce this )>art of the axle to an 
inch and a balf, or art inch aiid three quarters 
in diameter. This would dqubtless be guffi 



Fig. 1 is a side view of the railway. 

Fig 2, the plan. 

Fig. 3, the cross section ; t\Vo of the stone 
blocks B are drawn in an inclined position, to 
show the action of the pedestal. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are sections of the pedestal and 
chair, showing an obicular universal joint, by 
means of which, the pedestal adapts itself to 
any irregular sinking of the stone block or 
other sleeper, whilst the connecting or junction 
bsirfl retain the rails in their proper gauge, and 
their opposite surfaces in the same plane or 
straight line. 

Figs. 6, 7, and 6, are other views of the pe- 
destal and chair. 

Figs. 9, 10, and 11» are a side view, plan, and 
section of a cast iron bed-plate, used as a sub- 
stitute for the stone blocks : showing also the 
method of adjusting the rails by means of 
wedges or packings introduced between the 
bed-plates and the base of the pedestal, which 
is made to fit in the recess fornted on the bed. 
plate, and secured laterally by means of a wedge 
or key. 

Having now <leseribcd the nature of my in- 
Tsntioin, and the mimner in which the same is to! 
be performed, I would have it understood that I j 
IHT ||o clai^ to Tfurio^s parts sbo^rn ^l4 ^^\ i^i^nt if Vr<^ 9P\il4 alwajrft.bo sure of (he l)est 



quality of. iron, and a perfect exemption from 
Hnws, but as -we can never be sure of these, 
would it not be advisable to sacrifice a little 
power to the increased resistance, and make 
the bearings of the axles 2^ or 24 inches in di- 
ameter 1 If this were done, ana the ietxle, fag- 
goted from the very best quahty of iron, they 
would possess no much extra strength, as to 
render them perjectly safe under all cir- 
cumstances, provided due attciiLion were paid 
to keep them oiled. 

With regard to the wheels, cast iron should 
never in any case be used for passenger cars»^ 
The altogetner wrought iron wheels is doubt. 
less the most safe. Next to this is the wooden 
wheel, with wrought iron rims, similar to those 
used on the Liverpool road, and adopted on the 
Camcien and Amboy raili'oad. An interesting 
experiment is now being made on the Trenton 
road, of a new kind of wheel made of gun- 
metal, which is thought to possess so much 
tenacity as to render it safe from the danger, 
of breaking, . and if the abrasion is not too 
great, must be a very valuable improvement 
in wheels for rajiroad carriages. 

The danger from obstructions in the road is 
in a great measure obviated by the euards 
which have been adopted on most of we en- 
gines, and as regards the turnouts, the only se- 
curity lies in passing them at a very moderate 
speed. 

Now, as it is well understood by those fami- 
liar with the subject, that the danger lies not in 
the simple act of the car gettin/s: off the road» 
but from its being forced on in this situation by 
the momentum of the train, and the power of 
the engine, until the car is literally broken to 
fragments, and the lives of the passengers en- 
dangered, I would suggest to those having tbe 
manngeraent of railroads, that much of the dan- 
gcr to be apprehended in such eases might be 
obviated, provided some plan could be devised 
for attaching the cars to the engine, :md to each 
other, whicn when the resistance became in. 
creased in a certain ratio beyond that required 
to start or keep them in motion on the road, 
the car to which any accident might occur, 
should be self.detached frdm those which pre- 
ceded it. This idea has been suggested to my 
mind from haying witnessed two instances of 
cars getting off the road. In one of these, the 
cars were attached to the engine by a rope 
which broke the moment it met witli increased 
resistance by the car getting off the road, and 
although this car contained thirty passengers, 
no injury was sustained except the oreaking of 
the car. In this case I have not the least doubt 
that had the attachment of the cars to the en- 
gine been permanent, the car which was off 
the road ^youId have been dragged on by the 
momentum, and the power of tne engine, until 
it had been entirely broken to pieces, and most 
of the passengers killed or maimed. 

The other instance to which I refer occurred 
under similar circumstances, jvith this excep- 
tion, that the attachment of the cars to the en- 
gine was more permanent, and the result much 
more disastrous, the carriage being entirely 
destroyed, and several of the passengers maimed 
for life. 

To obtain this important desideratum in at- 
Uiching the cars to each other and to the en- 
gine, I have thought that a spring might be 
used which should operate so as to detach it- 
Kelf whenever the power of traction was in.^ 
creased to a certain point ; the stre.ngth of the 
spring to be graduated in proportion to the 
working resistance, tliose next the engine be- 
ing the strongest, and thus having a propori 
tionate decrease of strength, to the end of the 
train. The importance of rendering this mode 
[of conveyance, as safe as it is expeditiogs and. 
^convenient will, I have no dpubt, call forth and 
enlt^t in its accomplishment the mechanical ta- 
lent of the country, and it would afford me the 
highest gratification, if I could flatter myself 
tlwt the sufi:ge8tionR I have here offered should 
in tlic smallest degree contribute to this desira^^ 
ble result. £. L. Mlli)<|i^. 

I »w. York, pJoveipber SO, leag, \j 
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[From the Mteimic*' lUagaxine.} 
SriANmoAT SAttTY AfpaKatvs. — That the 
Niploaion of atFRni builera often ortHei from nn 
maafficiencj of wat^r therein is n fnct too well 
established to ndmit of h doubt. Much injB;pRn' 
ily has been dUplaynd in the TitriutiH method) 
that have been aug^it^d for (tiHng early no- 
tice to Lhe engineer and firemen whenever the 
water getsTtoo low in a boiler. A sketch of a 
plan hns bflrn handed in to us by Mr. E. While, 
of thia city ; we aubmit it for the conaideration 
oftboae more oonipetent to decide on its mcrila 
and practioabtlity than wo prett<hd to ba. " 
oheapneas nnd simplicity of Blmcture 
strong reoommendalionB in its favor. Thi» 



apparatus, denominateJ a Teli-lale, consists of 
B sheet iron or copper pipe, of about two to 
throe inches diameter, niarbed in itie dmwing, 
F, clotted al both unda, and attached in nn up- 
right jmsition to the head or the boilt-r. A, and 
couimuui eating therewith by iha lateral con- 
necting pipes, B B. The nprigbt pipe having 
within it a floating metal ball, U, to which tht- 
valve rod £ ia attached. On the end of this 
rod is formed a. papal valve, having its seat in 
the under aide of the bead of the pipe al C. H 
is a guide to keep the rod in its true position. 
It is apparent tliat the water in the pipe will 
always be on a level with that in tlie boiler, ai ' 
that as lon^ as the water in the boiler is kept . 
the water line G, the floating ball will prevent 
the valve rod from leaving its seat, but, on a fali 
of tlin water below a certain line, will ulao cause 
the float to fall, hy which the valve will bt 
ipened, and the escape of ateam will addresa 
itself lo the ran of those intrusted with it« 
management. 

At the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, 
experiments are making, under the superin- 
I, {who waa appointed 
' to inirease the safe. 
1 boilera. All that is 
known at present of tlie result of their labors 
will be found at page 30, Vol. II, of ihis Maga- 
zine. Every friend of btimanity must 
heartily wish that their exertions may be 
cessful, and if any of the suggeslions oi 
subject elicited from our correspondents, 
or at any future lime, should in any nay be of 
uae to 'them, we shall be gratified ; in the mean 
time we would call the attention of son 
legislators to the following fact : 

" In England, every boiler of a steatnboat is 
required by law to be tested i^uarterly, at three 
times the stren^h it is licensed to use. The 
safely valve is maccessibic to all except the 
officers of the government. Mark the result — ■ 
e the regulation was adopted, not o tleam- 
■ • ' ■ ,J>' 



tendance of Mr. Johni 



boat expiation hat happened. 

We have in the pages of this Alagniino al- 
luded more than once lo tliis subject ; descrip. 
tions and drawings of Other plana will be found 
at page 153, Vol. I, and al pages IS and 20 uf 
Vol. n. It is occupying the attention of 
(ific persons of all descriptions. As it is i 
ter If the first importsnce, we shall inti 
several other suggestions which iiavc 
under our notice ; the flrst we extract from 
. the Loudon Mechanics' Magniiiie of May last. 

" Sia,— The above aket<-h rxhibtta n plan of 
on appnrnlus for the supplying of higli-prcf. 
sure steam boilers With the neceaanry ijnantity 
Df water, a desideratum which has for a c6nsi. 
deiibts period occupied (be aitcniion uf ilw 



mienti&i! world. It is not my inlf ntion to ph 
tbia before the public aa a scheiue not lil-e'y lo 
lie improved upon, but merely to conlributr. as 
far as my abilities will allow, to thi- accdmplish- 
ment of an arrangement in the economy of the 
ateam engine, which is admitted by nil to be -'' 
paramount importance. , 



f resents the feeding pipe coming from 
water pump of the engine, which is 
made without a discbarfra valve. B, a valve 
placed at th<t bottom of the small cylinder, C, 
answering lo the discharge valve of the small 
water pump (before mentioned.) (',a cylinder, 
having the valve B ground into the bottom of it, 
and to which ia nttachrd the pipe A. D, a fhain 
connecting the vnlve B with Ihe ini'tal ball F. 
"., a dotted circle, which represents the ball F 

'hen the water in the boiler ia low. F, a metal 
ball shown in Ihe position of the boiler being 
full ; this ball is suspended to a thin rod, passing 
through the siufling box in the top of the cylin- 
der. Q, » slender rod, lo which the ball F ih at. 
tached.and which has a small chain or cord pass. 
ing over the pulley H to the counter- balance I. 
H, a pulley, iind 1, tlin conn ter. balance, to which 
the ball F and valve B are suspended. K, an ob- 
long hole, about two inches long nnd one broad, 
'low ibe water to pass from the cylinder C 
the boiler. L, the high water line, and M, 
the low water line, within tlie boiler. N N, two 
keys, to prevent the rod going too high or dc»i- 
cending loo low within the cyTinder. 

"The nctiou is as follows: The small wa 
pump in eiintinunlly at work from the eng.i 
but, HS the apparatus now slniidii, there will be 
a free communication between the boiler and 
the cylinder vt ihe pump ; therefore, each time 
the piston aseeml", itislead of the water riaing 
from the well, a quanlily will proceed from the 
boiler through the valve B, and back again into 
the boiler with the descent of the piston ; nor 
will ihe water ever increase upon the boiler till 
t shall have evaporated down to the linn M, 
irhea the hall F will descend to the doltiil - - 
:lo E, on which the valve B will fall into 
feat, and act as the discharge valve to thefmnll 
pump, until the water shall have risen high 
enough to floai.the metal bait F to its pretrnt 
position, when iUjkction will erase. .To iLdju^ 
the counli^r.ba'nnce to the ball F, it should be i 
equal we ghi, subtracting the wi'igbl ofaii equal 
bulk of WHler, ond the pressure of the aienm 
Upon the ari'H of the riid G. The oblong hole 
is limited tu ihedilTeri-iu-c of ihe height of the 

Iter in the boiler. . . 

"Yours, &c. E. F- W." 

Wa have another pfain, wiib an enl^ving, 



from Ihe West-Point Foundry, which w« 
src compelled loomit, inconsequence ofhaving 
loHt part of the description. It will be given in 

The following su^estion we copy from Iks 
New- York Commercial Advertiser ; 

" Let three bells be auspeuded in Ibe boiWr, 
of diflerent tones, at diflerent elevationa — let a 
or rod pass through each bead of the 
bailer, and aller a convenient number of revo- 
lutions of the water-wheels, be made to twitch 
sufRciently to ring all the bells — the height of 
the water would be indicated by Ihe sound of 
each bell — the highest bcU should be above the 
surface of the water when the proper quantitj 
ia in the boiler — the sound of this, in tuch caee, 
would always be clear ; and if loo much water 
in the boiler, the sound would be desilened, be- 
cautte the bell would be covered w^ih water; 
and when the water was loo low, Ihnt and lbs 
nelt be)) below would sound clear; sod if then 
it aliould be found that the siipply-Diinip or pipe 

lire out of order, the firs slioutd be dropped 

t of the grale. This may be eifected by 
constructing the gratf- so that it woud be sus- 
pended on one side upon joiDls or ll.ages, and 
sustained on Ihe other side by cfaaini- attached 
' ~ a lever, wliieh could be released or let g« m 
instant, and all tlie fuel tlius dropped into 
ihe water without a moment's delay. 

It is obvious that all the passengers wonU 
be apprised of the danger, and the engineer pot 

From the Rockland Advertiser, we copy tbs 
following pertinent remarks of Mr. Wm- Jones, 
of Haverstrnw ; 

" To pri'vent explosions, nothing more is ns- 
eessary th-in to have proper tafely.vatvea lo re- 
gulate the pressure of steam the engine shouM 
work al, aid regulate the water in the boilers, 
which should be done as follows — 

" In the First place, no condensing engine 
should be allowed lo carry more sten la than 14 
pounds to Ih^ inch, and sboukl be ri gulated iv 
this by having tao ta/tly.vaivet lo cich boiler, 
independent of the one of which thir engineer 
has the care. These two valves ahould be 
weighted properly, as above named, ijuide .'ie 
boiler, and i.iay be put at a hitle dis auce frum 
each other, iver which n cast or wt jucht inm 
box, pierced with suflicienl holes, ui' about an 
inch m diaiti>!ier, to allow the slcAin to escape, 
should be sciewed on to the boiler wiik Ihe niilf 
intidt, so th kt they could not be go) st by any 
person excej. I when the boilers are not in Ufc^ 
Tlie reason why two safety-valves ahoiil<i be 
used ia, thai something may cauae nne not lo 
act, although in upwai^n of lwenty-:i^ e yean' 
practice 1 have never known such -1 hing lo 
occur. The steam-gauge shnuhJ likeviiss be 
put in the moat conspicuous place {■}•. the en- 
gineer and engine-tender to aee at vlal pres- 
sure the sleam is in the boilers, in cane some- 
thing may cause the valvea to be inactive, wfaieb 
is almost impossible. 

" It is also nreea«ary that the water in the 
.boilers should b>' regulated, so that the engi- 
neer and engine tender should know wh;n tbf«v 
is too little in them, as many boilers hnve bum 
for want of a proper quantity. To prevent this. 
.1. valve should be placed on all boilers with 
afioat intide, which will follow the water as it 
fluctuates. In this valve a whislle should be 
placed, that will give uotice the moment lbs 
water is getting t>io Ion in the boilor, so th« 
Ibe engineer and all persons belonging to Ibe 
boat wdl know the water is getting aburt, as it 
'nue whistling till the water gets to its 
proper quantity. 

"Many persons may say, all boilers have 

safety .valves, and cocks to regulate the w.iirt 

in the Lo.ler. I admit it. In the first ph\er, 

however, the safety-valve on the top is a ter er. 

iposed lo Ihe engine- tender or any ot 'er pre- 

n, who nfay go nnit remove thewi-^hltoaajr 
pliiee he chooses, which I have seei .'one H 
crowd the engine wuh steam to no |h r^iose ex- 
cept a bad otlt, tlAd at a time when Oie piaim 
liaa wanted packing, or the air pamn, aod al 
I'med when the jtiwea bllTa not warlbed r^» 
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larly. In the next place, there are cocks to.tell 

the height of the water. These' cocks will not 

tell when the water is tod low, without the aid 

of the engineer or engine -tender ; nothing in 

this case can he equal to a self-acting machine. 

'The whistle at all times will give notice of the 

"Water heing too low, and the safety-valves 

»hlow off the steam when there is too much, 

'When landing passengers, and at all times when 

; there is too ^eat a pressure in the bojlers. In 

.fact, no engme is complete without them ; and 

it would he well for the Legislature to take cog. 

nizauce of the subject, ana pass a law, nofoper- 

mitting anv boat to go on the water, unless fit- 

;ted with these two means of safety. These 

two things being done, which would cost but a 

•lew dollars, would prevent the dreadful acci. 

•dents that have of late so often happened, and 

isave a great number of lives." 



AGRICULTURE, See. 



[Prom the New -York Farmer.] 
Amebican Wins: Potoer of Knowledge. 
— ^Mr. Sidney Weller, in a communication to 
the American Farmer, gives his testimony in 
favor of agricultural information derived from 
reading. He speaks frankly, not egotistically. 

la making wine, this season, I used for 
mashing the grapes such rollers as are de- 
scribed by Mr. Herbemont, and that they have 
fully answered the purpose he named. And I 
will state too, that my crapes being fully ripe 
and some partly shrivelled, the must, when I 
came to taste its strength with an egg, was 
found suiiiciently strong to make wine with- 
out the addition of either su|pr or brandy. I 
have no doubt of its keeping if due care be ta- 
ken ; for some I made in the same way, more 
than three years since, is now good wine, or 
pronounced such by competent judges. 

Nearly four years since I removed to my pre. 
sent residence, — and with very narrow resour- 
ees, commenced improving mv three hundred 
meres of nearly worn out land. Not lo men- 
tion the cost and trouble of fencing and other 
repairs of a common kind on a farm in a state 
of dilapidation, I pursued a regular system of 
manurmg, by hauling straw, pine and other 
leaves, into my yards and lots, and having my 
trash pens and other receptacles for making 
manure. Some, who thought my labors al- 
most lost, seeing barren fields thereby made to 
produce good cotton and com, now adopt the 
same plan, and consider it less trouble to make 
poor land productive by manure, than to clear 
new timbered tracts after the old syetem. 

Some have now changed their opinion, who 
formerly considered me a visionary man, about 
to ruin my affairs, because I went to the ex- 
pense and trouble of buying and'sowing grass 
seeds, made cross fences, and took my cattle 
out of the Woods to turn them into fields, and 
because I fed my calves milk and gniel in pas. 
ture lots, instead of letting them remain with 
their dams ; and not to mention new iustru. 
ments of husbandry, such as harrows, rollers, 
skimmers, &c. because I ploughed hilly ground 
horizontally, and planted com in drills ; seeing 
my grapes flourish, my cattle thrive, and that 
two or three of my cows afford more milk and 
butter tlian a dozen or two of theirs, and that 
my calves bid fkir to become superior cattle, 
and that my grounds produce more, and wash- 
ing is prevented by the horizontal and drill sys- 
tem. 

But my attempts to rear a vineyard at first 
excited here the greatest incredulity. But few 
attempts of the kind have been made in this 
state, and if I have been informed correctly, 
none of consequence in the county of Halifax. 
And yet a county, I believe, as to soil and cli- 
mate, as well calculated for success in rearing 
the vine as any in the Union. Some thought 
it impracticable, on my poor land, to make vines 
flourish at all ; and again, if the vines could be 
reared, the business would be unprofitable, and 
if enteired into anv way largely, would rain 
•Yen a i^an of capitali 



' And indeed the expense of hiring,- connected 
with this and other improvements, brought me 
into debt and some embarrassment. And 1 
know not the consequence, had not Providence, 
who uniformly favors all laboring to avtril of 
and make his own nature's works valuable to 
man, afforded me a substantial friend, in my 
neighbor. Gov. G. H. Burton, a gentleman of 
enlarged benevolence, exteQsive information 
and liberal views — for taking me by the hand, 
purchasing my rooted vines, and liberally re. 
warding me fer superintending the rearing of 
a vineyard for him, he shared with me some 
of the illiberal remarks incurred by the new, 
atid here untried, undertaking. But, increduli- 
ty is beginning to give place to faith, in view 
of the rkpid growth and promising condition of 
our vineyards. And many that were incredu- 
lous, think now that rearing the vine will even, 
tually bo a profitable business ; knowing that, 
independent of the -expected profit of wine ma. 
king, I have sold rooted vines these two years 
to some amount, and that (with a fair prospect 
of selling,) I will have a considerable number 
of Scuppernong and other choice kinds of root- 
ed vines U> be disposed of this fall, or next 
spring. 

Here I remark, that at every step of my ef. 
forts to attain agricultural improvements, I 
have been more convinced, that emphaticallv, 
in agriculture, knowledge is, when judiciously 
applied, power ; or, that the more correct and 
enlarged the theory or science in this business 
the more efficacious and eventually profitable tbe 
practice. And here I must acknowledge my- 
self greatly indebted to the pages of the " Ame. 
rican Farmer" : from which pioneer of agri. 
cultural periodicals, I have been constantly re- 
ceiving important hints and directions. I he«irt- 
ily accord with Mr. Smith, Qate editor of the 
** Farmer,'*) in his valedictory, that the agri. 
culturist, as well in these as in other impor- 
tant pursuits of life, should read much on the 
subject of his business. But to persuade most 
agriculturists to accord practically with this 
sentiment is a difficult task. Some, indeed, I 
know, look upon the agricultural periodicals of 
the day as a sort of newly arisen catch pennies 
to gull them out of money. 

Profits of Farming. — It is oflen the case 

that men in mercantile, manufacturing, and mc. 

chanieal pursuits, are reputed to be worth 

much more property than they really possess. 

We fully believe that extensive statistical infer. 

mation on .the relative wealth of merchants 

and farmers woukl show results favorable to 

the latter. The following is from the Pough- 

keepsie Journal. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The business of farming is 
oflen considered less profitable than other busi- 
ness ; and the reason is, that the income of the 



farm is not truly estimated. If the entire re- 
venue of a well regulated farm were estimated, 
we should find the per cent, on the property 
not less than that of any property, that is 
equally safe. 

My neighbor B. came to me the other day, 
quite discouraged on account of the small pro- 
fits of farming compared with other business. 
Now, as I knew my neighbor to be a good farm- 
er, and a pretty correct calculator, I attempt- 
ed to convince him, from his own statements, 
that he is enjoying a very fair per cent, from 
his fami. He has a small well-improved farm, 
which; two years ago, was bought for 97,500; 
since Which he has built a house that cost 
91000, which, with his entire ste<^k, &c. makes, 
his property worth 810,000, From this my 
neighbor complained, that he realizes only a few 
hundred dollare, not more than — per cent. 

But tfiere are many things not counted which 
ought to be reckoned as part of h.'s incomr. 

His house, as I said, thougn not tiece^sary to '[ox toani will fiiicl ader a short' trial thal^'they 
the business of farming.-besides the one he al- 
ready had, yet agreeing well witji the circum- 
stances df his mmilyi nday be eonsidered as 
jrielding at leaAt 9^0. . Beiides the team, wag. 



gons, &c. necessary for his farm, he keeps a 
good pair of horses and pleasure-waggon, be- 
cause, you know, his wife and daughters must 
ride in a style that is agreeable to their circum- 
stances and standing in society. The value of 
these, counting it equal to the expense, is not 
less than 9140 per annum. And of wood, my 
neighbor tells me he bums more than 30 cords, 
which at 93 per cord is 990. Then, his gar- 
den, orchard, and fruit yard, for all these are 
managed in the best manner, yield him the va- 
lue of 9dQt including his cider, 6lc. In addi- 
tion to these we might mention the veal, the 
poultry, and the eggs, and the fine piece of 
mutton that he has now and then ; for, as the 
Irish lord says, *• he lives on his own estate and 
kills his own mutton." All these, though not 
general W estimated, are a part of the iucome 
of his farm. So here is more than 9370, in 
addition to the four hundred which he acknow- 
ledges to have received in cash as the clear in- 
come of his farm. It is trae that this is for the 
comforts, dec. of my neighbor's family, but 
such as they require, and such as, in any other 
business, woulcl cost the cash. My neighbor 
was satisfied. And I am persuaded, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that a careful examination of facts would 
lead to conclusions very favorable to agricul- 
ture. And your readers would welcome a 
statement of these conclusions in your paper. 

Arithmos. 

Ploughing with Three Oxen. — The follow- 
ing, from the Genesee Farmer, appears worthy 
the notice of those farmers who work oxen. 
Mr. Lacy, the writer, is spoken of as a good 
and thorough-going farmer. 

Believing it to be the duty of every member 
of community to lend his aid, however feeble, 
in maturing and suggesting new and useful im- 
provements, (by which means all arts and sci- 
ences have by degrees attained their present 
state of perfection,) induces me to communi- 
cate at this time the successful result of an ex- 
periment in the use of three oxen abreast in 
ploughing, which team may be drove by the 
man holding the plough, and the drafl being 
apportioned to each ox equally, by means of a 
whipple.tree, thev are not subject to unequal 

Suiting as two yoke, from unskilful and violent 
riving, and lose no power by pulling from the 
tops of the neck, or of one yoke being re- 
moved too far from the plough, which increases 
the burden of the hind yoke, without any bene, 
fit to the business. 

I put one pair of oxen in a common yoke, 
and the third ox in a single yoke made quite 
crooked. To the end of the double yoke l at. 
tach by a staple a chain of three or four links 
and a hook. To the end of the singrle yoke, 
also, a chain of about twenty inches m length 
is attached, of the size oi a common trace 
chain, which is quite sufficient to unite the 
team. 

The singe ox draws in traces hitched from 
the underside of tlie yoke to a short Whipple, 
tree, attached, to the long end of a three ox 
whipple.tree, which may be shorter than is 
used for horses. 

I have a plough constructed purposely for 
this team bv KeUum ^ Bingham, of Wheat- 
land, in such a manner as to answer for two or 
three oxen. For three oxen the pitch should be 
taken entirely out by means of a key to raise 
the beam tenon in the plough handle, the mor- 
tice being wider than the tenon, ancf to set 
the plough on or off the land, the mortice in 
the beam through which the sheath passes 
should admit of a wedge an inch thick by the 
side of the sheath, by means of which the 
plough may he set to or from the land ; in con. 
sequence of the wide mortice, an ilron key 
through the sheath will be required. 

Whoever may be induced to use a three 



work pleasantly, and pcrforqi the amount' of 
labor full equal to two yoke in the common 
Iwav with a skilful driver. Allen T. Lacy. 
I ChiU< Ocl» 10, 1833, 
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Peicb of FARM8._It is Very evident that 
landed property is advanced in price by the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country, and from spe. 
culation. We caution fiurmers, however, not to 
come under the influence of the land mania. 
A few Mreeks ago Mrs. Parmenticr's garden, of 
5i3 acres, was purchased for 807,000. It lias 
since been sold in building lots, at, we under- 
stand, an advance of 25 per cent. Perhaps 
the following are similar purchases: 

We last week mentioned the sale of the 
rhompson farm at 80 dollars t!ie acre. We 
understand tlie purchaser has already been of- 
fered and refu8«:d tweiity-Jive htaidred d^Uars 
lor nis bargain. 

A farm, one mile from Norristown. Penn., of 
14o acres, was sold on the 17th ult. for ^152 
^rLl^^e^ J^^ purchaser has since refused 
«MiUU for his bargain. Norristown is a small 
village, situated on the Schuylkill river, 17 
nalT ^^°' ^^***^e*P*"»— [Pouglikeepsio Jour- 

Soveral acres of woodland at Valley Grove, 
three miles from Brooklyn, adjoining the turn, 
mke, were lately sold by G. L. iMartense, at five 
liundred dollars per acre. Two acres, owned 
by Mr. M. Clarkson, in the same neighborhood, 
three and a half miles from the ferrv, Rold for 
one thousand dollars per acre .—[Brooklyn 



very rapidly. For seed lots two bushels should 
be sowed to the acre; and for the scythe, or for 
pasture, the mixture should be one bushel od 
orchard gri^ss and one gallon of timothy seed. 
over whieh a gallon of clover should be scat 
tcred in March — [Kanawha Banner.] 



Capt. Riley, so wellJtnown to the public bv 
tlie account of his »»uflerings while a captive 
among the Arabs of the African desert, as well 
as for his benevolent character, has recently 
returned from a voyage to Mogadore, snd pre- 
sented to the American Colonization Society 
twelve bushels of Barbary wheat, in hopes that 
It may be better adapted to the soil of Liberia 
tUan the grain of this country. This wheat 
i« thought the best in the world, and flourishes 
in a climate where frosts are never known. 
Should It suit theLil»eriaci:niate, it must prove 
a most valuable grain for the colony 



Cocoons to the Pound— At page 339 it is 
stated that 1000 balls of good cocoons will 
make one pound of twisted silk. In a re<'ent 
conversation with Mr. Brooks, he slates that 
his estimate was too small, a pound requiring 
from 1500 to 2000. The last number, however, 
was ths basis of our calculation. The price, 
too, was stated to be three dollars per bushel. 
Those of very good quality will command four 
dollars. 



Saxowy Sheep.— By the following we per- 
ceive our correspondent, *• a Native of Saxony," 
has made a sale to the Hon. Henry Clay. We 
take this opportunity to request Mr. G. to re- 
member us during these long evenings. 

Mr. Grove, an extensive wool grower in the 
town of Hoosick, has a flock ot fine Saxony I 
sheep, of superior blood and quahty. Henry' 
Clay, becoming familiar with their merit made 
application to Mr. G. for a few to improve his 
«^ock. t if teen have consequently been sent. 
They were shipped at this city for Baltimore 
last week."-[Troy Press.] 



Florida ORANOEs.-^We learn that Florida 
Uranges are m unusual demand in the northern 
markets. So great has been the dysire to ob- 
tain them, that already one half the crop on 
the St. Johns has been taken away. The crop 
at St. Augustine probably amounts to 2.000,000, 
and are ripening very fatt, and will be fit for 
market soon. 

The superiority of the Florida Oranges sver 
those of foreign growth is fully admitted, and 
It only needs a little more attention and enter- 
prize to supercede the use of the former alto 
gether.— [Florida Herald.J 

Remarks — ^Florida Oranges retail in the 
streets of New- York at 25 cents per dozen. 
They are not considered quite ufi sweet as 
those from tropical climes, but have a fresh ap. 
pearancc and pleasant flavor.— [Ed. N. Y. F.] 

Orchard Grass— The graziers of the valley 
pronounce it more nutricious than either Timo. 
.J;h?^I!f' '''' ?u^"l* <^ni8s,nnd it is by unit- 



T'K ?■ J^'?" Wheat in New Zealasd.— 
I he difficulty of introducing the greatest im- 
provements among people who need them most, 
18 prettily illustrated by Willinms' account (in 
the vegetable world), of the manner in which 
wheat WHS first cultivated in New-Zealand bv 
a native chief wh^ had visited the English set- 
tiements in New.riolland. On leavmg Port 
Jackson the second time, to return home, he 
took with him a quantity of it, and much sur- 
prized hJs acquaintances by informing them 
Uiat this was the very substance of which the 
fc-nropeans made biscuit, such as they had seen 
and eaten on board of their ships. He gave a 
portion of it to several persons, all of whom 
put it into the ground, and it grew well ; but 
before it was well ripe, many of them were im- 
patient ^r the produce ; and, as they expected 
to find the grain at the roots of the stems, si- 
milar to their potatoes, they examined them, 
and ftndmg no wheat under the ground, all ex- 
cept one pulled it up and burned it. 

The chiefs ridiculed Duaterra about the 
wheat, and all he urged would not convince 
them that wheat would make bread. His own 
crops and that of his uncle, who had allowed 
trie gram to remain, came in time to perfection 
and were reaped and threshed ; and, thouirh 
the natives were much astonished to find that 
the gram was produced at the top, and not at 
the bottom of the stem, yet still they could not 
be jjersuaded that bread could be made of it. 

A friend afterwards sent Duaterra a steel mill 
to pnd his wheat, which he received with no 
ittle joy He soon set to work before his coun. 
trymen, ground some, wheat,, and th^y danced 
aud shouted with delight when they saw the 
meal. He afterwards made a cake, and baked 
It in a/ryinff-pan, and gave.it to the people lo 
eat, wh'c-.h fully satisfied them of the asser- 
tions. From this time there was of course no 
difficultv in making the culture a fashionable 
one.— .[Poulson's Daily Advertiser.] 



potatoes. On very thin soils, however, it is 
absolutely necessary. On deeplv ploughed, or 
trenphed ground, earthing up the stems is cer- 
tainly less necessary, because as the under 
.ground runners, which produce the tubers, are 
j inclined to extend themselves as deeply in the 
jsoil as the roots, they do not reem to require 
any additional-depth of earUi immediately over 
them. But this depends entirelv upon the open 
porousness of Uie soil, and the manner of 
growth of some of the kinds. Plucking qfl* 
the fljw^rs increases the size and numW of 
tubers. It is founded on a law of nature, dis. 
posing a plant, constituted to produce at the 
same time both seeds and tubers, to yield either 
one or the other more abundantly, accorduig aa 
either is destroyed. If tubers be not allowcS U> 
form, many flowers and apples will be the con* 
sequence ; and if the flowers be destroyed as> 
soon as they appear, the tubes will be increased. 
A^ ^«d management to plant the refuse, or 
odds and ends of last year's crop, for the sets 
of this. If potatoes are planted at all, thev 
should be planted well.- [Br. Far. Mag.] 



Observations om transplanting Trbbs. 

As success in transplanting trees depends 
much on the treatment they receive in that 
operation, we have thought it advisable to pre. 
«ent a few remarks for the observation of those 
who have had but little experience on the sub- 
ject. On removing trees from the nursery, 
car^ should be taken to prevent the roots from 
dying previously to planting them, othorwiss 
they may receive considerable injury, and in 
executing our orders for trees, particular care 
is taken to preserve them frem drying winds 
before packing. Immediatelv on their receipt 
the bundles should be unpaclted, the roots well 
watered and "laid in," until the ground in 
which they arc to be planted be ready to re- 
ceive them. By laying in in to bo understood 
the mnkmg of a trench suflScicntly large to ad. 
mit the roots, into which they are placed • the 
earth having been previously made fine, is "then 
filled in around them, and a gentle watering 
given, in which situation tliey may remain with 
safety until nlanted. The holes in which it is 
intended to plant them, should, for an ordinary 
sized nursery tree, be from 2^ to 3 feet in dia- 
me tcr, and about the same in depth ; the earth 
from the bottom should be thrown aside ; and 
Its place filled up with good compost or black 
mould, (no fresh stable manure^hould be used 
in the compost.) The tree should be planted 
one or two inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery ; the roots and fibres being spi^ad out 
horizontally, and during the process ^ filhnr 
in the earth, the tree should be shaken sevend 
times, so as to admit the soil between ike. roots 
and also fill up any cavities that might oCfaer* 
wise remain. The earth shouki then be trod. 
den down and gently watered ; in a short time 
iit will have settled, and any hollows that may 
.'have formed should be filled up— finisbine 
jby forcing a basin around the trunk to receive 



Elrphakts pok Plouohiso.— Elephants ar.. 
fipM«Tm! !.1'L ^^'°" '""■ P'o^RJiing the ricr !"/ '""iiiiig n DMin around the trunk to receive 
livattAn „r PS^P'«"»'K nnw ground for the <:.,!. ,'''« ««'n or watering which it may be neceaw- 

liviiiion or coH;o, ppppcr, &c. An rlei)hantli'"V ^" •r'^« ''•«'' theensainir i»«fiKOTi"«l.«.,M » 

w. perform i(,o-.v„rk in one day which twenty 
bnllocks wore in the bnbit of p«-rforoiing before. 
In a xonntry like Coyfon. whieh i, very thinlv 
nhabiu-d, Dv this system of employing Kle'. 
phant«, ,m.e1. t me in naved. »„da ^atdeal 
of agr,cnlt«r»l work performed. AnTSIephant 
may be purchased m Ceyloh at any time for 



of ^il'T'''"' °' P«TATOB8._A freqnent chanR. 
of wvf[ in ii,«,e8wry. Any sort msty be con 
tjnued fertile and proiitable'^by re.novip Zlu 
from one county to another every fourth or 



r-t 'is •"'" ^luiiiiu loriiie eui- ; " '""' "* w«iiviuig i^uirn n may De necessa^ 

oMi-e, pepper, &c. An elephnnt j 7 ^« &»^<* »^ «<'tlje' ensuing season should prove- 
tfiev/ork in one day which twenfv!'^*''y 5 ^o prevent the winds from looseninlr the 
R inth«hnh5inrm.vr^..„.:..-.u.r-_- earth around the roots, they should be secured! 

j to a stake by bands of straw. 
I The proper season for transplanting trees in 
I this latitude is from the middle of October un. 
jtil the first or middle of Mav, during which 
|tmie thev may be safely transported; when 
jthey are tiestined for the south, the autumn and 
winter months, perhaps, arc preferable, but 
I when for this latitude, or northerly, spring and 
: autumn are eqinilly good-evergreens {are 
.rhoneht to succeed better when tnmsplanted 
j"i the spring; much however depends upon 

very diflerentdeWrrpti;;ns*;f7oir"?rt^^^ 71'*''' ""T"'' f '^t *'^^' '^ h'^«vy, ^^e would in 
Ivatiou of this useain^'nt h -Lin.. V"' I if""*™' P''*^^'' ^^^ ^^^"^5' »"»^«"« »nd ^ther 

ported ^vithout risk. ^ 

Or©en.housa plants onn bo transported by 
vf $ter, and for shqft distanees by fend, at f^liiiQ^ 



central coitBUe* of Pennsylvania pfc llinud. 
\m from Uio tWttXa of t))e bpftf nt^fl ti,V ip,^,h 



Hew respecunu tljo mmMy of enrtWng MP 
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Hny neason, though the autamn, winter, and 
spring months are preferable, as they ma^ then 
be closely packed, and require no attention on 
the passage. 

Wastb of Corn in Agiiculturc.-— It is estimtted 
that only one-third of the seed-corn sown on the 
best land grows ; the other two.thirds are destroyed. 
The number of cultiTated acres in Great Britain and 
Ireland amounts to 47.000,000 ; 30,000,000 of which 
are under the plough. Two.fifths of the latter, or 
1^,000,000 acres, are annually under the cereal 
crops. The average allowance of seed for the three 
kinds of corn may he stated at four bushels and two. 
thirds per acre. The quantity of seed annual- 
ly sown thus amounts |o 7,000,000 quarterly. If 
two-thirds of this quantity are rendered unproductive 
by some agency which has hitherto been uncon. 
trolled, then 4,666,666 quarters nf corn are annually 
wasted ! The quantity thus lamentably wasted 
would support more than 1,000,000 of human beinss. 
— [Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.] 



RAILROAD MEETINGS. 

[From the Long Island Star.] 

At a meeting of delegates for the several 
towns of SufToTk county, held this day, pursu- 
ant to notice, at the house of William Griffing, 
in Riverhcad, James Hallock, Esq.of Southold, 
was iippointcd chairman, and W illiam F. fily. 
denburgh, secretary : it was 

Resolved, as the sense of this convention. 
That a railway from Williamsburgh, or Jamai- 
ca, through tlie Island, to Grcenport, ^dc, is 
both desirable and feasible. 

Resolved, That the inhabitants of Kings and 
C^ueens counties be invited to appoint delegates 
to meet delegates irom this county, in conren- 
tion, at the inn of Tiiomas Hallock, in Smith- 
town, on the first Tuesday of December next, 
at 10 o'clock P. M. to concert and adopt mra- 
sures in reference to a railroad through the Isl- 
and* 

Resolved, That Gilbert Carle, Wm. Wicks, 
Moses Rolf h, Silas Wood, Piatt Carle, Josiah 
Bowers, William F. Blydenburgh, Abraham 
Smith, George S. Phillips, William N. Mills, J. 
B. Smith, Richard Blydenburgh, Tredwell O. 
Scudder, H. W. Vail, Eliphalet Smith, Richard 
Udall, James H. Weeks, S. B. Strong, R. W. 
Smith, h. H. Davis, J. M. Williamson, Brew- 
ster Woodhull, Charles O?;!jorn, Dr. J. Fan- 
ning, George Miller, Noah YounffS, Chapman 
Davis, Jr., John Clark, :U, B. S. Wiggins, J. H. 
Goldsmith, Caleb Dyer, S. S. Gardiner, S. 
B. Nicoll, John P. Osborn, A. S. Rose, S. T. 
Griffin IT, Jonathan S. Conkling, Samuel Miller, 
B. F. Wells, Israel Fanning, and David Gardi. 
ncr, be the delegates from sulTolk county to the 
above convention. 

Resolved, That a committee of three -be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, to copy and enclose 
to the inhabitants of Kings and Queens coun. 
ties the above resolutions. The chairman hav- 
ing appointed Elijah Terry, Josliua Fanning, 
and W. F. Blydenburgh, as such committee, 
it was 

Resolved, That the subscriptions for a sur- 
vey, by a competent engineer, to ascertain the 
most elegible route for a railroad through the 
Island be continued. 

Resolired, Thut the above resolutions be 
»«igned by the chairman and secretary, and pub. 
lished in all the newspapers printed on the Isl- 
and. JAHKd H\LiiOCK, Chairman. 

Wm. F. BLTDENBURcn, Secretary. 

[From the Miflidgovillft, Geo., Journal.] 
Pursuant to appointments of public . meet- 
'Hgs of the citizens of Savannah and Macon, 
eotntnittces representing pucli citizens con- 
vened in the Senate Chamber on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 7th 1833, for the purpose of de- 
vising such plans as may be most expedient for 
establishing an internal communication be- 
tween naid oities, and extending to the town of 
V'Olumbus. 

Preaone from Savannah, John MoPherjion 
Bermn, W. W, ©^pij, uncj W, C. D^njell, 



From Macon, C. J. McDonald, Henry G. La-| 
mar, Robert A. Beali, Robert Collins, John Ru« 
therford, and Nathan C. Munroe, £^qr«, 

The meeting organized by calling Judge Ber- 
r in to the Chair, and appointing N. C. Munroe 
secretary. 

The following resolutions were adopted and 
the meeting adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

It being important that a survey of the coun- 
try for the purpose^f a canal or railroad com- 
munication oetween the cities of Savannah and 
Macon,. and between Macon and Columbuff, be 
made by a competent Engineer, at as early a pe- 
riod as possible, and the season of the year be- 
inff that best adapted for* the purpose : Re- 
solved, that an application be made by this 
joint committee to the legislature for the appro- 
priation of the sum nf lj^20,000 to defray the 
expense«9 of such survey, and that the necessity 
of an early appropriation be strongly urged on 
the legislature, that the eontem^ated survey 
may be made before the expiration o( the pro- 
per seaiSon. ' 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 



confer with such (^ntlcmen as are now in aU 
tendance at Milledgeville,and who are interested 
in the contemplated railroads from Augusta to 
various parts of the interior of the etate, for 
the purpose of reconciling, as to aa peaaible* 
conflictmg interests and Tiewe, and to produce 
a union in such a scheme as will most conduce 
to the generalprospenty of the state. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
draft a memorial to the legislature for a charter 
to such persons as may think proper to assoei* 
ate for the purpose of erecting a railroad or ca* 
nal from the city of Savanoah to Macon, and 
ftom the latter place to Colnmbus, and also to 
prepare a bill to accompany said memorial, and 
that the same be submitted to this joint commit* 
tee. 

The following gentlemen compose the seve- 
ral committees : 

On the first resolution, Messrs. Berrien* Gor* 
don, and Beall. 

On the second, Messrs. Berrieq, Gordon, Me. 
Donald, Lamar, Collins, Rutherford and Miin- 
roe. 

On the third, Messrs. Lamar, McDonald, and 
Gordon. 
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[Communieatnd for the Americaa RaUroad Joamal aod Advoeaia oTlMctaal IsipioveMma.) 
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I.ITERAIIY NOTICES. 

TtiB Lin OP AacHBisBDP Cranmkr, by C. W. Le 
Bas. S vols, liew York: J. dt J. Hakmb.— We 
tre glad to see ibi* eontimiation of the Tkt^Ugieal 
lAhrary^ of whick these volumee eoiiititate No's 5 
And 6 of the 161108. 

The character of Cranmer it one that baa been 
extolled and depreciated immoderately, according 
to the religioua teneta of those who diaeuae it. The 
aim of Prof. Le Baa in these volumns — ^whiie giving 
all the material facta in the history of Cranmer, the 
Primate of three reigaa, accompanied by the expres. 
•ion of his ovm sense of gratitude as a member of the 
Church of England, to the great founder and chani. 
pion of thai Church, and the early advocate of the ge- 
neral distribution of the Bible in the EUiglish tongue 
to all classes— -is to leave to hie leadera the materials 
and opportunity of forming their own judgment.^ 
Tke career of Cranmer, .and his dangerous associa. 
tien with Princes, exposed him to gieat temptations 
and difficulties ; and if he did not always — especially 
in the matter of the marriages and divorcee of that 
monster of luat and blood, Henry VIII — apquit himself 
aa became a Christian minister ; and although on the 
approach of a painful death, his truth and courage 
faltered for a while — there was that in hia fervor, 
aincerity and' zeal, in the devotion of his life to the 
gre,at object of his calling — the inculcation of the 
truth aa it ia in the Scriptures — and in the courage 
and calmness of hia death, to entitle him to th9 grati- 
tnde and admiration of the whole Protestant world. 
Of that cruel death we subjoin the story, as it is told 
by oar author : 

We now proceed to the consideration of the arch- 
bishop's conduct in the closing scene of his eventful 
Ufa. 

The sixth paper of snbmis»ion waa dated on the 
18th of March. It contained a prayei for mercy ; 
and the answer to this petition was an order for his 
almost immediate (execution. From the very first it 
had been determined thai he should suffer as a here, 
tic; but his enemies waited awhile, that they might 
fix upon him the infamy of cowardice and unfaithful- 
neat; and when artifice and temptation had done 
their worat, the fire was speedily lighted for his de- 
structioo. hy way of preparation for the solemnity, 
the provost of Eton College, Dr. Cole, had secret in. 
strnctioas from the qneen to prepare a sermon for 
the occasion; and, lest the feelinga of the people 
ahoald break out into violence and tumult, many of 
the neighboring gentry and magistrates were asseni. 
bled.in Oxford, with their aervania and retainers, to 
keep the peace and witness the execution. On the 
5M)th of Maroh, the day before hesuflfered, the arch- 
biahop was visited in his prison by Dr. Cole, and in- 
torrogated by him, whether he continued firm in the 
Catholic faith, aa.he had recently professed it ? The 
answer of Cranmer waa somewhat equivocal. He 
said that, by God's grace, he would be still more 
confirmed in the Catholic faith ; a reply which most 
probably intipiated that he had begun to repenrof hia 
. weakneas, and to form a resolution to return to the 
profession which he had seemingly abandoned. How 
the interval betweeii that time and the day after was 
paaaed by him, we have no certain information ; but 
It is at leaat likely, that it was employed in preparing 
tke prayer, the exhortation, and the repentant confea- 
aion of apostacy, irhich were actually delivered by 
him immediately before his execution. On the next 
day, Saturday, the 2lst of March, he was again visi. 
ted by Cole at an ear y hour, andi asked by him wheth. 
er he was provided with money. Being ana'^'ered in 
the negative, Cole supplied him withfifieen crowns; 
ah indirect, but sexy intelligible mode of apprizing 
him that he must prepare for death ; it being then a 
sort of funeral custom for persons c<indemned to die, 
to distribute alms among the people* Thia iniima- 
fion niuai, in all probability, have dissipated every 
hope of mercy, land have conviaced him thai the time 
was come for publicly abjuring the dissimulation 
which had wounded hia conscience and \\\» fame, 
without preserving^ hia li ». Some time after Cole 
had retired* the friar Garcina nuMle his appearance 
in the prison and urgently besoughrhim to rranacribe 
a retraction of his doctrine, to he delivered by himot 



the stake. It ia uncertain whether the document thus 
tendered to him waa ^^ fifth of the aobmiaatons as- 
eribedto him in Bonner's printed account, but which 
as we have seen had hitherto been suppneaaed by the 
council ; or whether (which is the more probable 
supposition) it was nothing more than the brief revo. 
cation of his doctrine reapectiag the Eucharist, which, 
in the printed account of bis submissions, is called 
the saying of Thomas Cranmer. a little before hia 
hit death." But however this may be, ii appoara that 
Cranmer conaented to transcribe it, and thus to 
leave the friar under the impression that it was hia 
intention to deliver it before tho public, when he 
eame to execution. In this, undoubtedly, there waa 
some appearance of deception ; but it was an expe- 
dient to which he waa almost driven by the neces. 
sity of the case. He well knew, that if he had 
thtn rejected the proposed paper, and had apprised 
Garcina of his design to revoke hia former submis. 
sions, he never would have been allowed to address 
the bystanders for that purpose, and would thus have 
perished under the imputation ^f impenitent aposta. 
cy. But though he consented to transcribe the fri. 
ar's document, there is no reason whatever to be- 
lieve that he ever act his name to it ; for the seventh 
papar attributed to him in Bonner'a printed staie. 
ment appears there, unlike the other six, without the 
signature of Thoma9 Cranmer : aliheugh the account 
ammia that it was written with his own hand. It 
may therefore be reasonably concluded, that he a. 
greed to transcribe it purely for the purpose of rid. 
ding himself of the friar's solicitations, and of thus 
securing an opportunity of proclaimmg his repent- 
ance before he died. 

The facility afforded him for this public confession 
waa, accidentally, beyond his hopes. Between nine 
and ten o'clock on the dlst of March, the Lord Wil. 
liams, with others of the neighboring gentry, arrived 
in Oxford, for tho purpose of presiding at the sacri- 
fice of the reclaimed arch-heretic. The morning, 
however, happened to be ao rainy, that inatead ol 
conducting him at once to the aiake, they brought 
him to St. Mary's Church, in the full expectation 
that he would there complete the triumph of the Ro- 
manists, by proclaiming, with his dying breath, his 
adhesion to their communion. On his way thither 
he waa placed between two friara, whoae office it 
waa to murmur out certain paalma, which it was con. 
ceived, were appropriate to his mournful situation. 
On his entrance into the church, the Nunc DimittU 
was chanted ; and the archbishop was then led for- 
ward to a scaffolding or platform, raised in front of 
the pulpit. When he had ascended it he knelt down 
to pray; and wept ao bitterly, that many of the spec- 
tators were also moved to tears ; more especially 
those among them " who had conceived an assured 
hope of his conversion and repentance." 

Dr. Cole then commenced his sermon ; in which 
he stated (hat Dr. Cranmer had been the prime 
agent in all the pernicioua changes by which the 
retlm had been for so many years distracted. He 
had usurped the office of pronouncing the divorce 
between Henry VIII and Queen Catherine; and 
though he might have been impelled rather by the 
suasions of other men, than by any malicioua motive, 
yet he had thus become the chief author of all the 
confusion that had followed. He had, moreover, not 
only been the notorious patron of all the hereaiea 
which had burst into the kingdom, but had persisted 
in maintaining them, both by disputation and by wri- 
tiug : and so long a perseverance in error had never, 
but in time of schism, been pardoned by the church. 
The preacher^also staled, that in addition to iheae, 
causea of Cranmer*s execution, the queen and her 
council vreja moved by certain other reasons, which 
it would net be fit or convenient to disclose. 

Having next exhorted the bystanders to profit by 
the melancholy example before them. Dr. Cole ad'- 
dresaed his discourse to Cranmer himself. He 
reminded the prisoner of the mercy of God, who 
will not suffer us fo be tempted beyond whr.t we are 
able to bear ; expressed a gpod hope that he would, 
like the penitent thief, be that day with Christ in 
Paradiae ; encouraged him to meditate on the deliv. 
erance of the three children, to whom God made the 
flame seem li)-^ a picaaant dew; on the rejoicing of 
St. Andrew in his cross, .and the patience of 3t. 
Laurence on the fire ; and assured him that if in hia 
extremity he should call on (rod, and on such as 
have died in his faith, be would either abate the fury 
of the flame^ or else would give thi sufferer strengh 
to endure it. He gloried in the finaLconyersion of 
Cranmer to the truth, which could only be regarded 
as the work of God : and concluded with many ex- 
pressions of commendation, and with a promiae that 
masses should be aung for his aoul. in every «harch 
in Oxford: 



Having finiabed hia aermon, the preacher daaircd 
that all who were present would offer up their au{- 
plications for the priaoner. On this Oanmer himself 
immediateiy knelt down in aecret prayer. Hia exam, 
plo waa followed by the reat of the congregation. 
They all of tliem prayed together, aa by ode conaent. 
Thoeo among them who once bated him aa an inoar. 
rigibla heretic, were now melted by the apecfade of 
hia repentance ; while othera whp had loved hina be. 
fore, were yet unable anddenlf to hate him, and 
fondly clung to the hope that after all ha would re- 
turn to hia former profession, and make a public 
acknowledgment of his fall. Thia general feeling of 
compassion had been powerfiiUy heightened by the 
appearance of the archbiahop during tbt sermon. 
He had atoed before the people the very image of 
sprrow ; his face bathed in tears, his eyes sometimes 
raised to heaven in hope, aometimes cast down to the 
earth in abame, but atill preserving throughout a 
venerable aapect, and quiet solemnity of demeanor. 

When his silent devotions were concluded, Cran. 
mar rose from hia kneea, and turning towarda the 
people, heartily thanked them for their preyera. Ha 
then aaid, ** I will now pray for mvaelf, aa I conid 
best devise for my own comfort, and say the prayer, 
word for word, aa I have here written it ;'* and re. 
maining still on his feet, he recited from his menu* 
acript the following sopplication :— * 

** Father of Heaven ; Son of God, Redeemer 
of the world ; O Holy Ghost, proceeding from them 
both, three persons and one God, have mercy upon 
me most wretched caitiff', and miaerable ainner ! I, 
who have offended both heaven and earth, and more 
grievously than any tongue can expreas, whither 
then may I go, or whither aho uld I ffy for auccor ? 
To heaven I may be aahamed to lift up mine eyes ; 
and in earth I find bo refuge. What ahall I then 
do 7 ShaU 1 despair ? God forbid. O good God I 
Thou art merciful, and refuaest none that come voto 
thee for auccor. To thee therefore do I ran. To 
thee do I humble myself: aaying, O Lord God, 
my ains be great, but yet have mercy upon me for 
iliy great mercy. O God the Son, thou waat not 
made man, thia great mystery was not wrought, far 
few or small offences, rfor rhou didst not give thy 
Son unto death, O God, the father^ for our little and 
small sins only, but for all the greateat aina of the 
world ; ao that the sinner return unto thee with a 
penitent heart ; as I do here at this present. Where, 
fore have mercy upon me, O Lord, whose property is 
alwaya to have mercy. For although my sms be 
great, yet thy mercy ia greater. I crave nothing, 

Lord, for mine own merita, but for thy name'a 
sake, that it may be glorified thereby ; and for thy 
dear Son Jeaus Christ's sake." 

Havmg finished this act of devotion, he knehdown, 
and repeated the Lord's Prayer, all the congregatian 
on their kneea devoutly joining him. Then, rising 
on hia feet once more, he addressed a aolemn ex. 
hoftation to the people, in which he warned them 
that tke Uneofthie loorld it hatred againMt Ood; en. 
joined them to remain in cheerful and vrilling obedi. 
ence to the king and queen ; besought them to live 
together like brethren and aisters ; and, laatly, en 
treated the wealthy to lay up in their hearta the aaying 
of our Lord, It is hard far a rich smm le enter hUa 
hettten; and alao the woids of St. John, — ** Wkoaa 
hath thie toorZd*a goods, and eeeth his Urotker ham 
need, and shutteth vp his bovotls of compassion Jrom^ 
him, how dwelleih the love of Chd in him ?"* He 
then continued his address to the people, in the foU 
lowing memorable words : — 

** And now, forasmuch as I am come to the laat 
end of my life, whereupon hangeth all my life paat, 
and my life to come, either to live with my Saviour 
Christ in heaven, in joy, or else to be in pain ever 
with wicked devila in hell ; and I sec before mine 
eyes.presently either heaven ready to receive me, or 
hell ready to swalfow me up; I ahall therdfore de. 
clare unto you my very faith, how I believe, without 
color or diaaimulation. For now is no time to die. 
aemble, whataoever I have written in times paat. 

** First, I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Makej of heaven and earth, Sec., and every article of 
he Catholic faith, every word and aentenee taugkt 
by eur Saviour Christ, his apostles, and propheta, m 
\he Old and New Testament. 

"And now I come to the great thing that troubletk 
my conacience more than any other thing that ever 

1 aaid or did in my life : and that is, the setting^ 
abroad of tbritings contrary to the truth. Which 
here Aeia / renounce, nnd refuse, as things urriUen. 
with my hand csntrary to the truth which I thought 
i/r my heart, end Writ f^ fear of death, and to eere 
my life, if it might be f and that is, mil oti€k Mte, 
wheh Ihazt written or 9ignod with mime omm' 
since my i€grsdat:oni wherein Iho^e written 
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thinga untrue. And foratmueh a$ my hand oJftndBd 
inwriting eontraty to my heart, therefore mv hand 
shall firet be puniehed, twr if I may came to the fire, 
it ehall be first burned. And asjor the pope, I refuse 
hhn, as ChrisCs enemy and Antichrist, with alt -his 
false doctrine.^ 

The amaaemeat and coafunon of the aate nobly at 
the utterance of this speech may very easily be iin«: 
gioed. All his judges, and doubtless a Tery lafg«| 
portion of the audience, expeeted nothing more from 
his lips but an open and penitent abjuration of his Pro. 
testant opinions. Instead of this, he proclaimed 
that he bad nothing to repent of but his unworthy 
professrons of the Romish faith. • It was to no pur- 
pose that Lord Williams vehemently reminded him 
of this Bubmissioq^'and dissembling, and exhorted 
him to remember himself and play the Christian 
man.' The archbishop remained unshaken. '* Alas,! 
my lord," was his reply, ** I have been a man thai 
all my life loved plainness, and never dissembled 
till now against the truth, which I am most sorry 
for ; and I cannot better play the Christian man than 
by speaking the truth, as I now do.** He farther pro. 
tested that, with regard to the doctrine of the Sa- 
caraeut, he still believed precisely as he had wriu 
iti.i 111 his book against the Bishop of Winchester. 

B.. this time the exasperation of the Romanists 
hai' become outrageous. The assembly broke up, 
ana .bt archbishop waa hurried to the place of exe- 
cutioj . On his way thither, one of the friars, foam, 
ing w.:h rage ard disappofntment, assailed him with 
teprouc les for his inconstancy, and bade him remem- 
ber his recantation ; repeatedly crying out, '* Was it 
not thy own doing ?**t On his arrival at the stake, 
he put otf bis garments with alacrity, and even with 
hsste, and stood upright in his shirt. When his caps 
were taken off, his head appeared so bare, that not a 
single hair could be discerned upon it. Hie beard, 
however, was long and thick, and his countenance 
altogtiher of such reverend gravity, that neither 
frienu Nor foe could look upon it without emotion. 
While the preparations for his death were complet- 
ing, a bachelor of divinity, accompanied by two Span, 
ish triars, made one desperate effort to recall him iq 
his upostaoy. But their attempts were utterly fruit. 
less. The archbishop was only moved to repeat 
rh >t he sorely repented of his recantation^ becouse 
he knew it was contrary to the truth. On this the 
tria-s said, in Latin, to each other, — ** Lot us leave 
hirn o himself; the devil is surely with him, and 
we otight no longer to be near him.** Lord Williams 
became impatient of further deloy, and ordered the 
proceedings to be cut short. Cranmer, therefore, 
took hiin surrounding friends by the hand, and bade 
them hill last farewell : while his defeated monitor, 
the bachel ir, indignantly rebuked them for touching 
the herei ,c. and protested that he was bitterly sorry 
for haviuj -ome into his company. He could not 
forbear, h«. w wer, once more, lo urge his adherence 
to his recai tirion. The answer of Cranmer was— 
**Thl8 is lac hand that wrote it, and therefore it 
hall suffer pim.rfhnient.*' 

The lire wls, now, speedily kindled ; and Cran- 
mer immediately made good hisT words, by thrusting 
his right hanc into the flame. He held it there with 
unflinching steadiness, exclaiming from time to time 
— ** This har. 1 hath oflended, — this unworthy haud|!*' 
So iminoveal ie was bis fortitude, that the spectators 
could plainl} perceive the fire consuming his hand, 
before it had materially injured auy other part of his 
frame. At last, the pile became completely lighted, 
and then the fire soon did its work upon him. To 
the very I ist, his resolution continued firm. When 
the flani« 4 mounted, so that he was almost enveloped 
by them, he appeared to move no more than the 
stako to which he was bound. His eyes, all the 
while, were steadfastly raised towards heavens ; 
and, so long as the power of utterance remained, 
hie swollen tongue was repeatedly heard to exclaim, 
*This unworthy hand! — Lord Jesus, receive iny spirit.* 

That Cranmei's "patience in the torment, and 
courage in djriag" were worthy of the noblest cause, 
is amply and generously attested by the Roman 
Catholic spectator who has left us an account of 
his last sufferings. ** If,'* says the writer of that 
narrative, ** it bed been either for the glory of God, 
the weal of his country, or the testimony of the 
truth, — as it was for a pernicious error, and subver. 
sion of true religion. — I could worthily have 
commended the example, and matched it with the 
fame of any father of ancient time.** There is a sort 
of traditional story that, after he was burned, his 
heart Was found uflconsumed in the midst of the 
Mhss. The tale itf Icarcely worth repeating. It is, 
indeed, just pcssible, that when (he flames had nearly 
coiifwaod the parts nwrs immediately exposed to 
h«ir aotioo» ths hstitoiay havs btsa sspantsd from 



the body ; and may have aocideatally fallen upon a 
spot where the fire was less fierce : and there it may 
have been foimd comparatively uninjured, or, at 
least, in a state which might enable a spectator to 
distinguish it. And this may have given birth te a 
report, which credulity or superstition might exalt 
into a miracle. 



* This exhortation was rendered very appropriate, 
by the severe scarcity then prevalent at Oxford. 

t Nonne feeisti, Foxe. 

Thus perished Archbishop Cranmer; — a man, to 
whom the obligations of this country must ever be 
** broad and deep :** for to his conscientious labors, 
and incomparable prudence and moderation, we are, 
under Providence, mainly indebted for the present 
fabric of our Protestant church. The brightness of 
his last hour was preceded, it is true, by an awful 
interval of darkness. The shadows, however, most 
happily passed away from him ; and his name re. 
sumed its lustre in ths midst of the firesof his mar. 
tyrdom. 

Memoirs or tbb Court op Kimo Ckaxlxs thb I., 
by Loot Aixbn, 2 vol. 8voi Philadelphia, Caet, 
LsA dc Blanchard. — Historical memoirs, combining 
as these do, the graver facts, of history, with less 
noticed but often net less influential personal inci- 
dents—which at one moment exhibit before us on the 
stage, in all the illusions of a brilliant reality, the 
march of great men and great events, and then taking 
us behind the scenes show us these same men and 
the agents in these great works, in their natural di. 
mensions and colors,-^Memoirs such as these are al- 
ways found most attractive as well. as instructive. 
The former works from the same pen, on the Court 
of James, kod of that on Elizabeth, dispense us, by 
the success they met with, from enlarging on the qua. 
lificationa which Miss Aiken brings to the task. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with an extract, which 
may serve to show how well she narrates : it is that 
which presents the closing days of the trial and exe- 
cution of Charles. (It will be found at page 750, of 
this Journal.) We have taken this, both on ac* 
count of the interest attached to the event itself, as 
for the sake of affording means of comparison be- 
tween the record of this political martyrdom — as all 
good royalists call the death of Charles — and the re 
ligious martyrdom ef Cranmer, of which an account 
from another source is inserted above : 

Tbk Gboosapuical Annual, por 1834. Philodel 
phir, Carbt, Lea A, Blancharo. — The beautiful, and 
useful as beautiful cabinet atlas, which these publish- 
ers gave us last year, they have this year republished, 
with increased luxury of execution, as an Annual; 
and, inasmuch as it vies in externals with the other 
Annuals, and has abundant well colored maps to sop- 
ply the place of a few engravings, we deem it by hr 
the best of these pnhlieatioiu, and one, moreover, 
that does not lose its valne.^ 

Tub Ladies* and Gentlbmen*s Pocket Annual, 
FOR 1834: Edited by Edwin Williams, author of 
the New York Annual Register. Neid York: J. 
DisTURNELL. — Ah slmanac, a register of public 
functionaries in the general and state governments, 
of the army and navy, with blank pages for memo 
randums, (more than will be improved we fear,) and 
some selections in prose and verse, make up this 
Pocket Book, which we commend as both ornamental 
and convenient. 

The Juvenile Repositort ; vol. 1. Boston : B. 
G. Greene and Leo. C. Bowles, New York H. N. 
Kimball 110 Fultoastreet. This little collection pre. 
pared by a lady, . is made up of stories, anecdotes, 
and information written in a style suited to the capa. 
city and intelligence of children, and calculated to 
improve their habits and understanding. There are 
wood cuts which add always lo ths attraction of 
children's, books. 

We have several other works on hand which we 
are prevemed from noticing this weehf but they shall 
not bt ptistd oYsr^ 



No. IV. , 

Btdfard, Pa. OcL 24th, 18SS. 

We have cominenced asoending the AUeghoiiies. A 
cold, diflicult ride omoDg the hills, has brougbt us at last to * 
on excellent tavern in the little town, from which I writer 
A blazing fire of seasoned oak in a large fi«aklin, sputter* 
and crackles belure me; aed, after having .warned my 
fiagera, and spem some twenty inintttes inexamfaiing an ei* 
tensive collection of Indian arms and equipments, arraafed- • 
ocDund the room with a degree of taste, that weuM not have 
disj^raced the study of 8ir Walter Scott, I sit down quietly 
to five you nqr first impressions of this mouatain region. 

We enlersd these highlands yesterday. It was about an • 
hour befbr^ sunset that we commenced ascending aiwmn- 
rain ridge, whose deep blue outline, ristUe for nutfy a. king 
mile before we reached the hose, might be mistaken in the 
distance for the lofiier rampart of ti&ich it is only the^eut* 
post. The elevation, which showed a(mr alt like a strai^t 
line along the horizon, become broken in appearance as the 
eye at a nearer view meosored its ragged eminences, but it 
was not till we were winding up a brood hoUow scooped out 
of the hill-eide, and through which the kieams of the de- 
clining sun ploved upon the fields and form*houSes beyond, 
thot the true character ef the adjacent region epenet* upon 
us. The 'ridge we were ascending, st^ rose like s huge 
wall before us, but the peaks, whidi hod seemed to lean 
against the clear October sky like lofHcr summiti of the 
some elevotion, now stood opart frem the (rowning boirier, 
towering up each trom iu own hose— ^he bsetions of the 
vast rampart we were scaling. Eadi step ef our accent 
seemed now to bring out some new beauty, as, ot the suocAs* 
sivo uirni of the r<Mul, the view eostword was widened or 
contracted by the wooded glen up which it led. But alt ef 
these charming ^impses, though any of them would have 
mode a fine cabinet picture, were forgotten in the varied 
prospect that opened upon us at the oiunmit of the ridge. 
Behind, toward the east, evening seemed ohaest to have 
closed in upon the hambt fixmi which we had cnsnmenced 
our ascent, at the hose of the moimtain, but beyond its 
deepening shadow, the worm sunset smiled over a thousand 
orchards and cultivated fields, dotted with &rm-heuses, and 
relieved by patches of woodland, whose gergeees autumnal 
tints made them show like the flower*beds of one broad 
garden. Southwardly, the bold upland which here heaved 
at once from the arable grounds beneath us, while it ■wcB e d 
higher, rose less suddenly fivm the plain. At one point the 
brown fieMs seemed to be climbing its skipes, while k^re 
and||there] a smooth meadow ran like the frith ef a sea 
within its yawning glens, and now ogain peak after pedi of 
this part of the range could be traced for leognes away, till 
the lost blue summit melted into the sky, and was finally lost 
in the melh>w disUmoe. Such, while our horses* heads were 
tunied to the northwest, wos the rich and varied view be* 
hind us^-the prospect from the Cotskills is the only one I can 
recollect that rivals it in msgnificence. Bat snolher scene 
more striking, though not so imposing, was also athand,-«a 
ridge like that wo had Just crossed rose before us ; bat be* 
netuh QUr very feet, and apparently so nesr that it te emsd 
as if one might drop o stone into its bosom, lay one of the 
loveliest little vallies into which the sun ever shone. It was 
not o mile in width, beoiUifully cultivated, and with one 
small village reposing in its very centre,— the southern ex-/ 
tremity seemed to wiml among the kif^y hills I have ahready 
attempted to describe, but its confiMs toward the north 
were at <Nice determined by a cluster of highlands, whose 
unequal summits waved boldly forth in the purple light Of 
evening. The sua, which hod now withdrawn hii beams 
from the scene behind us, still lingered near this lovely spot, 
and bis lost glances, before they reached the.hi|l-side i^e 
were descending, flashed upon the windows of the village 
church, and creeping unwillingly up its spire, touched with 
gkwy the giUled vane ; thei* from the sweeping cone of a 
pine above us, smiling wistfully back on the landscape he 
was leaving, yielded at \ast to coming night. 

The descent of the mountain, from its multiplied windings, 
consumed more time than I hod anticipated. The foint rays 
of a young moon were just beginning to compete success- 
fully with the fading tints of day, before we hod neored the 
village suflkiently to heor the lowing of cattle, and the 
shrill shout of the cow^>oy, drivin? his charge homewoM ; 
and her maturer beams were softened by the thin haze 
\vhich rose imperceptibly from a brook winding through Ike 
valley, before we reached our destination fur the night. The 
occasional jingling of a wagoner's bells in (he distance, and 
the merriment of a gretq> of childrrn phiying by the n toen 
light in a grassy lot near the stream, irete the only ioinMN 
wHich bjmke the stilbiess of the scene OS we drove up to the 
door. I thoUglit of the happy valley of Rassclos, and won- 
dered whether the inhabitants of this seclodcd spot could 
really ever wish to wonder beyond i^s.beairifulpreciaetp. 

The gradual, successive, and del^ious blending of lights, 
as I have attempted to describe them, und^r which 1 first 
beheU the little volley of M Cunnelsvillc, will dmibtless ac- 
count for much of mv admiratioji of it ; on / imiord some of 
its features Were chiingcfl, awl nut fur tlio better, when 
viewed under o difiVroni aspect thr next miming. A riwrp 
north-easter, in npit^ nf ihri barri^^rji whirh had Premed m 
shelter it,* drove doMu (he volUy ; a rnlJ drixzling coin, with 
its attendontmiAt,' shut from view il»c moun'ain t->ps around ; 
and the village dwellings, lining one long narrow street, and 
now no longer giMed with the hues of sunset, nor stoadiag 
clearly out in £e siUter light of the mOoui shtfwed like tl a 
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miserable hoveli they were ; the gou^f stone house whore 1 
had .passed the ni^ht seemed to be abnosl the only tolerable 
building in the village, ani I was not sorry to pass its Ias< 
stragglinf enclosure, and commence ascending the arduou* 
height beynml. The summit of this attained, another valley 
about double the width of that just passed, lay before us : 
and as the rain subsided at noon, leaving a gloomy lowering 
day, we could discover through the 'cold gray atmosphere 
ridge succeeding to ridge leaning like successive layers 
against the western sky. 

A half a day's rough ride among these wild ravines 
brought us at last to the bonks of the Juniata, along whicl 
an eKcelleiit road is cut for some disunce. The stream, 
though in the midst of scenery of the boldent description, 
keeps its way so calmly between its rocky banks, that the 
d'3td leaf upon its bosom floats for nearly a mile, before a 
ripple coris over its crisped sides, and sinks the tittle shallop 
to the b-Htom. We dined near ni^tfall at a small harolei 
known, from a brook that runs tiu-ongh it, as '* The Bloodv 
Run." The stream which bears this startling name is a 
rill so small, that its existence is barely perceptible, as it 
creeps through the pebbles across the road, and hastens tn 
hide ita slender current in the long grass of an orchard 1h^ 
yovid ; botiu waters will be pointed out by the villagers with 
interent, so long as they dampen the channel where they 
ooce flowed in all the pride and fulness of a mountain tor- 
rent. 

It wail several years before the retroiutSon, according to 
the statement given to me by one of thojte disiingiiuihed 
persons who in country towns always figure afler a snoW' 
storm or firoshet, as the ' oldest inhabitant of the place,' that 
a large party of colonists, on their march towiird F*ort Dii 
Quesne, were here cut off by the Indians. The ambushed 
foe had allowed the main body to pass the brook, and sur- 
mount the heights beyond ; and the rear-guard, with the cattle 
they liad in loading fur the use of the troops, were drinking 
from the stream, when the onslaught was made. The Indians 
rushed from their covert, and burst upon their victims so 
•iiddenly, that fifty whites were massacred ahnost before 
resistance was attempted. Those who were standing were 
dropped like doer at gaze by the forest markkmen ; and those 
who were stooping o»'er the stream, before they even heard 
the charging yell of their assailants, received the blow from 
the tomaliawk which mingled their life's blood with the curw 
rent from which they were drinking. 

The retribution of the whites is said to have been furi- 
ous and terrible.; the body of men in advance returned upon 
their tracks, encamped upon the spot, und after duly forti> 
fyingthenaselves, divided into parties, and scoured the forest 
for leagues. My informant, who gave me only the tradilioin 
«ry account of the village, could not tell how long this wikl 
chase lasted ; but that it must have been fearfliily successful, 
is proved not only by the oral record of the place, but by the 
loose-bones, and Indian weapons, which are at tliis day con- 
tinually found amid piles of stone in the adjacent woods ; 
the Indiana probably returning to the valley after the storm 
had passed over, and heaping their customary coim over the 
bodies of their dead kindred. 

What a contrast was the peaceful scene 1 now lieheld. 
to th^t which the place witnessed some ireventy years ago ; 
a tram of huge Pennsylvania wagons were standing vari- 
ously drawn op, upon the vory s|Mitwliere the conflict was 
deadliest ; the smoking teams of some were just being un- 
harnessed, a few jaded beasts stood latily drinking from the 
shaBow stream that gurgled around their fetlocks, while 
others, more animated at the nesr prospect of food and rest, 
jingled the bolls appended te the collars in unison with their 
iron traces whish clanked over cne stones, as ihey stalked 
off to the stable. To these signs of quiet, and secm-tty, 
were added those true vilhige appearances which struck me 
so iJeasingly on my approach V* MoConnclsvilie. A buxom 
count ry-girl or two could be seen moving tliruugh the en- 
ckisures bearing the milk-pail to meet tlie cowm which were 
coming in l(»wing along tnr highway, whilo the shouts and 
laughter of a troop of boys just let Ioomw from sohool, came 
merrily mi the ear as tliey frolicked on a little green, Itard 
h^. My companion stood in the midst of them, hoMing a 
piece of silver in his finger^c, while k dozen little cha|is 
arotind him were trying who eouki win the bright gucn- 
•Ion by standing on one leg the longest ; the ridiculous 
postures of the little crew, with the nut leM ludicrous gra- 
vity of my friend, wlio was thus amusing himself, of course. 
pot an end to my st>l>er miisinjfs ; but I could not help, 
while advancing to the scene of the sport, fancying for a 
nwinpiit the effect <if iho war-wlioop breaking suddenly, a^ 
ere now it ofi«n has, upon a scene apparently so safe, shel- 
lored, and happy. — Good night. 

SOMEMET, Oct. 26:h. 
You have read in the newspaper, of the recent dnstmction 
of this pla<!« by fire; it must have been large and flourishing, 
jfkiging by the exieosivis ruini which I have just bren trying 
to trace by the frosty light i4*ihc tnntm now nhining orer them. 
The appearances of desolation here arc reallv melanrh'-ilv. the 
t«v«rn 'VbT^J vi-ft p'lt up is the #mly one left «t'an<ling out of fivt 
or sis, ami it i« so crovvdini with th« ItQuneleKs inhahitanty 
ihafl fm i it difli'Uilt t« get a pUce in write in. I wg* not a little 
am«is«Ml, while sittin;* sn hour prrfar-'p.in ih^ bar room, to 
h<*ar hiilf a i\f^7r>n fr'l iw*, who ha<1 \->*t ihnir all, mikinft thi^nv 
ae|vi-« rfMrry with a thriving tailor, who,Mving every thing but 
a piiif <^sfiM*tad«^ an'l ht< ^we, makes more ado ahotit hi? 
lev!'»« thah Jtiv of tho cufP^er*. A 'arge collection for their 



relief has been made among the charitidilo of the neighbour- 
ing villages, and Tape, it is said, inaisis uptsa appearing be- 
fore the fmancial committee to receive a consideration for his 
ruined spectacles and his tiinelessly wasted goose. 

We are now in the bosom of ilie Alleghautes,— 'thescenery 
passed to day i* beautiful, m<uit beaut ifot. The mmmtainf 
are bfi,ier,as well as more imposing in fonu, than those which 
skirt tliese wikl regions eastwardly ; whichever way the eye 
directs itself, they are piled upon each other in masses which 
blend at last with the clouds above them. At one point they lie 
in coiifiiaed heaps together ; at another, they Up each oilier 
with outlines as distinct as if tlie crest of each were of ehi- 
selled stone,*-soine, while the breeze quivers ihmguh theii 
den.«e forests, rear their round live baclis like the hump of a 
camel boldly near, and some swelling mtire gradually from the 
vales below, show in the blue disTaiM.*.c like waves caught on 
the curl by some mighty hand, and arrested ere they broke oo 
the misty region beyoml. ' Then for their fuliage ! the glorious 
hues of uulunin are here di.-'played in all their fulness, and 
brilliancy, and powers— volume upon volume, like the rolling 
masses of suitaet clouds, the leafy summits fold agsinst the 
sky— calm at ooe moment as tlie bow of |>eace wh.)sie tints they 
borrow, and at another flaming, like the banners of a thousand, 
battles in the breeze. 

But why ahoukl I attempt to describe what liaiBes all de- 
scription. The humblest grove iif our country is, at this season, 
arrayed in c«>l«Nirs sudi as tlie Italian masters never dreamed 
4if; and woods like theMs araumc a pomp which awes the 
pencil into weakness. Such forosts, sudi foliage were tin- 
know n when our language was invented. Let thrise who nsmed 
the noble-sounding rivers ihal reflect , their glories, supply 
words to describe them. 

Farewell. I shall write to you next from Wheeling, Vir- 
gii:ia, and if you do not think mo ledioiis, will touch again 
up<in the beauties of tho region ihrouge which I am now 
passing. 

H. 
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AprOINlMBNT BY THE pRKSIDCNT. Rlchaitl Poi- 

lard, of Virginia, to ba Conaul of the United States in 
the city of Mexico, in the place of James S. Wilson, 
resigned. 

Benjamin Franklin ButUr, of New York, to be 
Attorney General of the United States, in the place 
of Roger B. Taney.^ — [Globe.) 

We are confident thst, at no distant day, the Somh- 
ern manufactories will far outstrip those caned on to 
the North,— for the simple reason, that tlave labor 
can be snccessfully.and most profitably employed. — 
The time was when such an opinion would have found 
no favorers. Now, we believe. It 's getting to be 
universally admitted. We think we see clearly the 
dawning of a new era in tho prospect of the South, 
from this fact aloae. We have recently seen statis- 
tical statements, which satisfy us that when the 
Cotton Factories now talked of are put into opera- 
tion, in the Southern eountry, we shall find slave 
labor mere valuable and usefhl tliou it has yet been 
to the people in our section of country. — [Alex- 
andria Phoenix.] 

The annexed anicle, from the Boflfalo Joomalf on 
the meteoric phenomena of the 13th, differs in two 
important particulars from all other accounts we have 
seen, of that occurrence — let, fn describing tbs lu- 
minous bodies as shooting upwards as well as in all 
other directions ; and 2d, in stating that the Aurora 
borealis was visible, during ibe whole time. 

The absence of the Aurora was particularly re. 
marked here, as, by a communicstion now before us, 
we see it was at Kcene, N.H., and so iu all the other 
accounts we have seen. 

[From tke Buffalo Journal.] 
Very interesting atmospherical phenomena were 
visible, a little be tore daylight this morning, in thir 
city. . My attention was first called to them alioot 
half past four, A. M. The wind, which had been 
yie,rj heavy for many hours, had abated conaiderably, 
every veatige of clouds had disappeared, and the 
stars were shining through an unusually clear atmos- 
phere. The air from within twenty feet of the earth 
to, apparently the ordinary heit^ht of the clonds, 
(half a mile,} was filled with phoirphoric particles, 
which worii continually and successively becoming 
luminous. They all passed, while visible, with great 
veloeity through the air, but in no uniform direction 
— some rose, some fell, others moved horizontally, 
and othars again, at every conceivable angle, to these 
several bourses. Their color was a vivid white, re. 
sembling that of the flame of at^el wire burning iQ 
oxygen. Their sizes were various, but mostly about 
tho apparent si«e of stars of the second insgtiitude 
Thedistance of their luminous flights wereitahotta 
and not easily oi|lQu){)te<)4 Man^ of ih«m if) iMf 



passage, left a luminous line in the air, of their own 
color, which was often several yards in length, and 
usually remained visible from one to three seconds. 
I have said there was no cloud ; there was none, but 
the whole atmosphere was constantly, at very short 
intervals, illuminated by flashes of light, in no way 
differing from ordinary silent electrical explosions 
The Aurora Bortalio during the whole time of ay 
observations, which was about half an hour, wasdis- 
tinctly visible, though by no means so brilliant, or so 
active as that meteor usoally is, when visible here. 

Upon the whole, the scene was by far the meat sn- 
blime meteoric display I evcf behe'd ; and I only !*•• 
gret that the unfavorable hour of ita occurrence de- 
prived me of an opportunity of observing the influenco 
that such a stognlar electrical state of the atmosphere 
mny be supposed to have exerted upon the magnetic 
needle. IL 

Buffalo^ Wednetday, Nov, 13. 1833. 

[From the New Haven Herald,] 

The Mktxoss. — About day-break this morning, 
our sky presented a remarkable exhibition of Fire- 
Bells, commonly called Skooting Stare, The atten- 
tion of the writer waa firat called to the phenomenon 
about half past five o'clock, from which tilne imii! 
near sunrise, the apper ranee of thete meteors waa 
striking and splendid, beyond any thing of the kind he 
has ever witnessed or heard of. . 

To form some idea of the phenomenon, the render 

may imagine a constant auccessioo of fire-balls, 

resembling sky rockets, radiating in all directions 

from a point in the heavens near the xenith, and foU 

lowing the arch of the sky towards the horizon, — 

iThey proceeded to various distances from the radia- 

,'ting point, leaving after them a vivid streak of light« 

I and usually exploding before they disappeared. The 

balls were of various sizes, and degrees of splendor : 

I some were mere points, but others were Isrger and 

! brighter than Jupiter or Venus ; and one, seen by a 

.'credible witness, before the writer waa colled, was 

•judged to be nearly aa large as the moon. The 

flashes ol light, though less intense than lightning, 

were sti bright as to awaken people in tlieir beds. 

One ball that shot off in the northwest direction, and 

exploded near the star Capolla, left, juat behind the 

place of explosion, a phosphorescent train, of peculiar 

beauty. This line waa at first nearly straight, but it 

shortly began to contract in length, and dilate in 

breadth, and aasume the figure of a serpent folding 

itself op, until it appeared like a soiall luminous cloud 

of vapor. This cloud was borne eastward by the 

wind, opposite to the direction in which tlie meteor 

bad proceeded, remaining m sight several minutes. 

The light was usually white, but was occasionally 

prismatic, with a predominance pf blue. 

A little before six o'clock, it appeared to tbe com- 
pany, that the point of radiation was moving east, 
ward from the zenith, when it occurred to tbe writer 
to mark its place, accurately, among the fixed stars. 
The point was then seen to be in the constellation 
Leo, within the bend of the eiekle, a little to tbe 
westvrard of Gamma Leonis, and not far from Regu- 
lus. During the hour following, the radiant point 
remained stationary in the same part of Leo, although 
the constellation in the mean time, by the diurnal 
revolution, moved westward to the meridian 15 do- 
grees. By referring to a Celestial Globe, it will be 
seen, that tbia point has a right aaccnsion of 150 de- 
grees, and a declination of about 20 degrees. C<»d- 
sequeotly it was 20 degrees 18 minutes south of our 
zenith. 

The weather had sustained a recent change. Oa 
the evening of the lltb, a very copious southerly 
rain fell, and on the 12th, a high weaterly wtad pre- 
vailed, by gusts. Last evening the sky was very 
serene ; a few falling stars were observed, but no 
so numerous as to excite particular attention. 

The writings of Humboldt contain a description 
of a singular phenomena observed by Bonpland, at 
Cumana. It is worthy of remark that thia pheno- 
menon was seen nearly at the same hour of the morn- 
ing, and on the 12th of November. 

As tbe cause of *^ Falling Stars" is not well un- 
derstood by meteorologists, it is desirable to collect 
all the fiicts attending this phenomenon, stated with 
as much precision as- possible. The subscriber, 
therefore, requests to bo informed of any particulara 
which were observed by others, respecting the lime 
when it was first discovered, the position of the re- 
diant ftoint above mentioned, whether progressive or 
stationary and of any other facts relating to the ne- 
teora. Oknisom Olmstsp. 

Y0le ColUge, Nov, 12, 1833. 

(fbe rain of atars whioh haB excited so much spec. 
uUfrtion, and, t|i fiooM ^i^fUr^ eoastaroatiuQ here, 
^p9Mt^ toBf)af% on t^f giif t and JtiehmoiiA oa i^ 
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Sottth of Of. The PMUdelpbia Gstette of Saturday 
(ivai tt« the foUowing eccoont of « eimiUr phenome- 
ROB in the year 1709 : 

An antiquarian friend furnished us yesterday with 
an extract from the Newburyport Herald, of Decern, 
her, 1799, in which allusion is made to a display of 
shooting stars, precisely similar to that witnessed a 
tew days since. What is certainly remarkable in 
this statement, is, that the phenomenon was obserTed 
about the tame day of the month — tbe 12th of No. 
vember — just thirty.four years ago. We subjom the 
extract from the Herald : 

** Remarkable Phenomena, teen hy Capt, Woodman 
and crew of the brig Nymvh, — On my late passage 
home from ttie Island of St. Domingo, being in lat. 
39, long. 71, on the l^th of November, 1799, at half 
past one o'clock in the morning, the weather being 
very clear and pleasan*, the wind to the eastward, the 
moon near the full, and shining very bright, observed 
the stars to shoot in great numbers from every part of 
the compass, and at two o'clock the whole atmos. 
phere appeared to be full of stars ; I may say thou, 
sands of thousands, shootipg and blazing in every di. 
rection, in a most extraordinary and alarming man. 
ner, and bo continued till day light. The day follow, 
ing, the wind came round with the sun, till it got te 
the northward, and the whole atmosphere was filled 
with smoke, attended with a strong smell like the 
burning of wood, and so continued for several days, 
nntil I got lat. 35 N. And further, on my arrival at 
tne Vineyard, I met with there several masters of 
vessels, who were on their passage at the same time, 
and said that the stars made the same appearance to 
them on the night above mentioned, though they were 
then several degrees to the|northward of me.*' 

The phenomenon alluded to above, is spoken of in 
Barritt's Astronomy, as having been seen by Mr. An- 
drew El'icott, who was sent out by our Government 
to fix the boundary between the Spanish possessions 
in North America and the United States. ** I was 
called up,** says Mr. Ellicott, **about three o*clock in 
the morning to see the shooting stars as it is called. 
The whole Heavens appeared as if illuminated with 
sky rockets, which disappeared only by the light of 
the sun after day break. The Meteors, which at any 
one instant^ of time appeared as numerous as the 
stars, flew in all possible directions except /rom the 
earth, towards which they were all inclined more or 
loBB, and some of them descended perpendicularly 
over the vessel we were in, so that I was in constant 
expe-ctation of their falling on us.'* 

Hamboldt also witnessed the phenomena, at Cuma. 
na. South America, at the same time. His descrip. 
tion «>f it is as follows: — 

""Towards morning of the 12th November, 1799, 

a very extraordinary display of luminous meteors 

was observed in the east by M. Bonpland, who had 

riseia. to enjoy the freshness of the air in the gallery. 

Thousands of fire balls and falling stars succeeded 

each other during four hours, having a direction from 

northi to south; and filling a space of the sky exten. 

ding from the true east 30 degrees on either side.— 

They rose above the horizon at £. N. B. and at E. 

described arcs of various sizes, awl fell towards S. 

some attaining a height of 40^ ; and all exceeding 25^ 

or 30^. No trace of clouds was to be seen, and a 

very slight easterly wind blew in the lower regions 

of the atmosphere. All the meteors left luminous 

traces from five to ten degrees in length, the phos. 

phorescence of which lasted seven or eight seconds. 

The fireballs seemed to explode, but the largest dis. 

appeared without acintillation ; and many of the fall. 

ing stars had a very distant nucleus, as largo as the 

disk of Jupiter, from which sparks were emitted. 

The light occasioned by them was white, — an efiect 

which must be attributed to the absence of vapors ; 

Btars of the first magnitude having within tbe tropics. 

a much paler hue at their rising than in £)urope. 

As the inhabitants of Cumana leave their houses 
before four, to attend the first morning mass, most 
of them were witnesses of iliis phenomenon, which 
gradually ceased soon after, although some were 
•till perceived a quarter of an hour before sunrise. 

The day of the 12th November was exceedingly 
hot, and in the evening the reddish vapour reappeared 
in the horizon, and rose to the height of 14^. This 
Waa the last time it was seen that year. 

7*be researches of M. Chladni having directed the 
attention of the scientific world to fireballs and fall, 
ing stars at the period of Humboldt*s departure from 
borne, he did not fail to inquire during his journey 
from Caraccas to the Rio Negro, whether the meteors 
of tbe I2th November had been seen» He found that 
it -bad been observed by various individuals in placet 
very remote from eaoh other; and on returning to 
Europe was astonished to find th»t they had been 
jieen there also. 



It is now about three years and a half since the 
travelling on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road was 
commenced, and more than three hundred thousand 
passengers have 6ince travelled on it without, it is 
said, a single instance, of serious injury, to life or 
limb, havmg occurred to any one of them. 

Veto Miseries,^The navigation is so badly eb. 
strueted that neither Steamboats nor other Vessels 
can pass the Overslaugh. The Steamboats Ebik, 
Db Witt Clinton, Constitution, and Sandusky, 
with several Tow.Boats, and a fleet of Schooners and 
Sloops are now aground. The consequence is, that 
an immense amount of property ia embargoed just as 
the cold weather threat ena to close the Canals ! * 

* * * As Congress is about to meet, this 
question should be urged uponits immediate attention. 
The navigation of the Hudson River must be improv- 

ed, or Albany becomes a deserted city [Aib. Eve. 

Jour, of Wednesday.] 

Railroad Accident. — A slight fall of snow, early 
on Tuesday morning made tlie tracks ef tbe Rail, 
road in State st. so slippery, that the brake was entire- 
ly useless, in holding back the first car, which came 
over the road, down the hili towards the car.house. 
The door being shut, one of the horses attached to 
the leading car, wrs seriously crushed, and subse. 
quemly died. Some sand sprinkled on the ice, which 

covered tlte rails, obviated the difiiculty [Albany 

Daily Advertiser.] 

The Cincinnati Advertiser gives the following 
particulars of the loss of the steamboat New Brunts 
wick, on her passage from New Orleans to St. 
Louie :-~ 

She took fire among some chairs on deck, that 
were matted, while the passengers were at dinner, 
which had burnt into the ladies' cabin before it was 
discovered. The boat was immediately rua on shore, 
from the apprehension she would blow up, the alarm 
of powder being on board having been spread among 
the passengers ; the passengers and crew had scarce, 
ly got on shore, when she blew up, and is a total loss, 
vessel and cargo, with passengers* baggage. No 
lives lost. 

A numerous body of Operative Mechanics met 
last Monday at the North American Cofiee House 
for the purpose of petitioning the Legislature to 
abolish the practice of employing convicts in the 
various branches of manufacturing, and mechanics ; 
several resolutions were passed unanimously, and 
a Committee of twenty.five appointed with power 
to add to their number to take such measures as they 
shall deem most expedient to further the wishes of 
the meeting. 

New QuAaTKKLY Rbvikw.— We have before us 
the Prospectus of the United StaUo Quarterly Re- 
view, to be published in Philadelphia, by A. Waldie, 
under the charge, as editor, of Prof. Vethake, late of 
the University in this city. 

The land is full of portents which we take not upon 
ua to read or interpret. In addition to the accounts 
o( hurricanes and falling stara heretofore published, 
we have in the annexed extract of a letter from the 
vicinity of Hudson in this State, the notice of another 
very unusual occurrence : 

" WoODBUaN, NBAE HuDso.s, Nov. 15. 
**A singular occurrence took place on my farm, 
some days ago, which has excited a good deal of 
speculation among all who have since visited the 
spot. A beautiful and well grown little wood which 
you remember on the left of the road as you approach 
tbe house, containing about an acre and a half, sud. 
denly sunk down about thirty feet, most part of it 
perpendieulariy ; so that where not long since the 
roots of the trees were to all appearance firmly im- 
bedded, tbe topmost branches now peep out. The 
wood is bounded by the creek, of which the sides 
and bottom are blue clay. The land near the bank, 
from some unexplained cause, seems to have given 
way all at once, and elid iino the creek ; which, by 
the mass thrown into it, icrso filled up, that from its 
previous width of fifty feet, with an occasional depth 
of twenty, it is reduced to a little rill, which one 
might easily jump across. A strip of land adjoining 
the road of about thirty feet wide and of considerable 
length, has sunk straight down, so that where the sur- 
face was before levels-there is now a perpendicular 
bank of thirty feet. The spectacle altogether is most 
curious, but, as you may imagine, presents no great 
improvement ttthe appearance of my farm:'* 



MosiLE, Nov. 4.-^Wr«dJi<,^We are indebted 
to the Marshal of this District for the following ex- 
tract of a letter of instructions to the Secretary of 
War, under date of the 19th of OcU We hasten to 
lay It before our readers : — 

"A eommlssion has been institnted which will 
proceed immediately to the location of the Creek 
lands. They have been directed to lose no time In 
the performance of this service, in order that the In- 

j*'u"**^ *>« removed upon their own reservations, 
and the necessity of your action in the afl*Bir, obviat. 
ed at as early a day as possible. 

"They will probably commence their labors at 
r ort Mitchell by the 1st of November.'* 

G»«AT Fall, New HAiirsnuiK. 16th Nov.— //icmV 
cone.— On Saturday night last, about 11 o'clock, we 
were visited by a hurricane from the north west, which 
laated about thirty minutes, and for the time was un- 
coinmonly severe and threatening. Mahy houses 
rocked and shook to an alarming degree, and we 
learn that several chimnies were blown down in Dover; 
in one case the bricks broke through the roof aiid 
some of them fell on a bed on which a person 
lodged, who fortonately^ escaped unhurt. We 
also ' learn that considerable damage was done 
to fences, &c. in the vicinity lying in the range 
of the storm. The Boston papers speak of it 
as being violent in that quarter. Some damage 
was sustained in Cambridgeport and other places 
adjacent, and had it coutinued any considerable time, 
would have terminated in an extensive and serious 
catastrophe. The N. W. corner of Rev. Mr. Gan. 
net's meetinghouse was blown entirely clear of the 
building, and the joists and rafters carried by the 
hurricane 300 feet distant. 

Important from Mexico, — A passenger in the brig 
Spark, eommunicates to us the subjoined intelli. 
genee : — 

An esufette that left Mexieo on the lOtk ult. arri. 
ved at Vera Crux on the 12th, and brought oflicial in. 
formation of the total defeat of the insurgents. The 
principal points of Guanajuato were taken. by the go- 
vernment troops, and the commandant of the station 
offered to capitulate, in order to aave the horrors of 
an assault. The Vera Cruz Journal of the ISth, eon- 
tains his eorrespondence with Santa Anna upon the 
subject. 

The traitor Escalade has been nnanimousif eon. 
demned to death, and was to have been hung on the 
15hh, in thecapitaL 

Mr. Tadeo Ortiz, former Mexican eonsul at Bor. 
deaux, died of cholera on board thn Spark, during 
the voyage. He had obtained a concession from his 
govemmtint authorizine the colonizing of strangers 

upon the banks of the Rio Brassos [New Orleans 

Bee.] 

FaoM St. Vikcbnts.— By the Br: brig Jabcz the 
Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser have 
received files of papers to the 24th Oct. They are 
filled with the proceedings in the House of Assembly 
on the subject of tbe act for abolishing slsvery. A 
solemn Protest against the British act of Parliament 
had been brought in and adopted ; in which they 
state that the course pursued by the mother country 
is most fatal to the interesta of tbe Planters, and ru- 
inous to the Island ; that the compensation to be al. 
lo«ed is not one tenth the value of the property, Slc., 
and reserve the right oi demanding a further com. 
pensation. The Council refused to act on the Pro. 
test. The Assembly, in transmitting the Protest to 
the Lient. Governor, says : — 

•• We assure your Excellency that, notwithstaiid. 
ing this precautionary mode of proceeding, there is 
a determination on the part of the Assembly to give 
their best support to such plans as may, from time 
to time, be proposed by the supreme Government at 
home to carry into eflect tbe abolition of slavery in 
this Colony, and to lay the foundatioa of future in- 
dustry and prosperity j without, however, incurring, 
in tlie rennotest degree, any portion of the great and 
fearful responsibility of a measure, which will intro. 
duce such hazardous changes into the various rela. 
liens of society. 

•' I have the honor to be, your Excellency*s most 
obedient, and humbb servant. 

(Signed) J. P. Ross, Speaker. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor.** 

The Proclamation of the King to published, where, 
in all slaves are to be apprenticed to their masters 
on the lat August, 1834, and on the 1st August, 1^40, 
they are to be for ever free. As might be expected, 
this Proclamation caused tlie greatest eicitement. 
The. Journals, however, admit that they have no 
power to resist ; that they are weak and feeble ; and 
that they have no other course left but to suboih. and 
carry their complaints to the foot of the throao. 
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[Fnm '* Memm^s •/ th€ C9vrt of King CkorUs /.**] 

On Ihe 97(h tlie irnil way ftsumed, when, tbo court 
iMiaf mIM, «xty«ei^ht mtiNibere besidoa the pre«t. 
f|«Dt wiswend tt their namt «. ** Ai the kiog eoniei 
io, m «r7 made in the hall for f x^cution, juatiee, efe. 
eutioii,*' Tha king preating repeatedly to be heard, 
W»t told that he muai firai bear the court ; nnd the 
yuaaident, in a prepared ape^cb, eat forth the conduct 
of the king in cciitamaoioualy refuaing to aoawer hia 
charge and denying tbe juriadiction of the court, and 
when overruled in thai, atiU ** refuaing to aubniit or 
anawer ;'* wherefore the court, tliat they might not 
be vaticing in the truat repoaed in thew, ** nor that 
any man'a wilfullneaa pre vent joitico,** had taken into 
conaideration the contomacy, and " the confeasion 
that in law doth ariae upon that contumacy ;** alao 
the notoriety of the facta charged upon the prisoner, 
— and on the whole had conaidered and agreed upon 
a aentenee. Bat, aa be desired to be firat heard, the 
court did conaent to hear biro, warning him before of 
** that he had been minded of at other courta,** that 
he would not be beard againat their juriadiction. 
'* You have offered it,*' added the president, ** for. 
QIC rly, and you have indeed atruck ftt the root, that 
ia, the power and the anpreme authority of the com. 
ttona of England, which this court will not admit a 
debate of, and which indeed is an irrational thing for 
them to do, being a court that acta upon authority 
derived from thcQ, that they ahould presume to 
judge upon their superior, from whom there is no 
appeal.** If the king had any thing to say in defence 
of himself, in respect of the matter charged, it was 
anaounced that the court would hear him. 

Charles said, in answer, that if he had not thought 
more of the peace of the kingdom and of the liberty 
of the aubject than his own life, he ahould have made 
a defence, by which he might at leaat ha%e delayed 
**an ugly aeatenee,** now, be believed, ready to paaa 
upon him ; that now, as ** a hasty sentence once 
paaaed may fo^ner bo repemed than recalled," he 
deaired thgl bafure the aentenee, he might be heard 
in the Painted Chamber before the two houses of 
Pariiamen|« Tbe delay could not hurt, and ** there, 
tore,'* he yafd, " I do conjure you, aa you love that 
you pretend, I hope it is real, the liberty of the sub- 
ject and tbe peace of the kingdom/* to take it imo 
eonaideration. Tbe president anawered, that thia 
waa in effect but a further declining of the jurisdic. 
lion of the court, which he had been limited in be. 
fore. This the king endeavored to deny. ** Sir,' 
aaid the president, ** yon say you.do not decline the 
jurisdiction of the court 7** ** Not,*' warily replied 
the king, ** in thia that I have aaid." 

Tbo preaident rejoined, that it waa in fict a mo. 
lion both for delay and a coordinate juriadiction, 
which thia court, now prepared to give aentenee, 
waa not obliged to grant ; yet the commissioners 
would retire for half an hour and consider of it. 

It waa, however, a request which evidently could 
not safety be conceded by a court erected by an ordi. 
nance of the house of commons not only without the 
concurrence, but in deifiance .of the dissent of, 
the house of lords ; and on the return of the com. 
miasioners, the prisoner was' informed that his pro. 
position waa inadmiasible ; that he had too long 
delayed the court by his contempt and default, and 
they were unanimously resolved to proceed "to pun 
ishment and to judgment." 

The king persisted for some time in reiterating his 
proposition, but was at length put to silence. The 
preaident then addressed him in a speech designed 
to prove to him his own guilt, and the rightfulness 
and justice of the sentence. He told the king that it 
plainly appeared he had held very erroneous princi. 
pies ; " for, sir, you have been nowise subject to the 
law, or that the law had not been your superior. 
Sir, the oourt is very well sensible of it, and I hope 
ao are a^lthe understanding people of England, that 
the law If your auperier. that you ought to have ruled 
according to the law. . , . I know very well that 
your pretence hath been that you liave done so ; but, 
air, the difference hath been« who shall be the ex. 
poaitora of thia law ; whether you and your party out 
of the aourts of Justice shall take upon them to ex. 
pound tka law, or the courts of justice, who are the 
*ekponnder« ;«— nay, the sovereign and high court of 
justice, the parliament of England, thai are not only 
thh highest azpounders, but the sole makers of the 
law. Sir, for you to set your single judgment and 
those that adhere unto you, against the high courts 
of juatieCi that is not law. As the law is your su. 
perief, so trulv, sir, there is something superior to 
the law,. and that is, the people of England. Tor as 
they are ijiose that at the first did choose to them, 
aelvea thi^ form of government, even for justice* sake, 
that jnstiee might be adniinistered, that peace might 
be p^served ; ao, air, they gave the lawa to their 
jeir#m6ra accbi^iig lo which they should govern ; 



and if these lawa should have proved inconvenient, 
or prejudicial to the public, they had a power in them, 
and reserved to Ihemaelves to alter them as they sbf U 

pee cause The end of haying kings or any 

other form of government, if for the enjoyment of 
justice. Now, air, if so be that th^ king will go 
contrary to the ond of his government, he must nn. 
derstand that he is but an officer in truat, and he 
ought to diacharge that trust, and they are to take or. 
der for the animadversion and punishment of such 
an offending governor. This is not law of yester. 
day, sir, since the time of the division betwixt you 
and your people, but it is law of old. And we know 
very well the authorities that do tell us what the law 
wss in that point upon the election of kings, upon 
the oath that they took unto their people. And if 
they did not observe it, there were those things 
called parliaments ; the parliaments were they that 
were to adjudge (the very words of the authority,) 
the plaints and wrong done of the king and queen, or 
their children; such wrongs especially when the 
people could have n.iwhere else any remedy. That 
hath been the people's of England*a caiie ; they could 
not have their remedy any where but in parliament. 
** Sir, I apeal( theae things the rather to you, be. 
cause you were pleaaed to let fall the other day, that 
you thought you had aa much law aa most gentlemen 
in England. It is very well, sir, and truly it ia very 
fit for the gentlemen of England to understand that 
law under which they must be governed. And then 
the Scripture says, * They that know their maater's 
will and do it not' — What foUowa 7 The law ia your 
master, and the acta of parliament." After aonie 
remarks on the dignity and antiquity of parliaments, 
and reproaches against the king on account of his 
plots for "crushing and confounding" that great 
bulwark of the people's liberties, which God had been 
pleased to confound, and to bring him into custody, 
** that he might be responsible to justice," the preai. 
dent adverted to another topic. ** Sir, w« know very 
well, that it is a queation much on your aide preyed, 
by what precedent we ahall proceed. Truly, air, 
for precedents, I shall not upon thia occasion insti. 
tute any long discourse ; but it is no new thing to 
cite precedents of almost all nations where the peo. 
pie, when power hath been in their hands, have made 
bold to call their kings to account, and where the 
change of government hath been upon occaaion of 
the tyranny and misgovemment of those that have 
been placed over them." And he proceeded slightly 
to recall many examples, aeveral foreign, a conside. 
rable number Scottish, some English. Having then 
asserted the existence of a contract, or bargain, be. 
tween king and people, and mutual obligations, he 
thus proceeded to comment upon the delinquencies 
of the king. ** Sir, that we are now upon, by the 
command of the higheat court, hath been and is, to 
try and judge you for theae great offenoea of youra. 
Sir, tbe charge hath caHed you tyrant, traitor, a mur. 
derer and a public enemy to the commonwealth of 
England. Sir, it had been well if any of these tenths 
might rightly and justly have been spared ; if any 
oneof them all." The king uttered an interjection 
of surprize and indignation. The preaident then af. 
firmed him a tyrant from the arbitrary government 
he had aought to oatablish ; a traitor, as guilty of 
breach of trust towards his tuperior, the kingdom. 
" And therefore, sir," he added, ** for this breach of 
trust when you are called to account, your are called 
to account by your superiors." — A murderer^ because 
all the bloody murders acted or committed in the 
late wars were to be laid to hia charge. After 
which he thus wound np the whole proceeding : **Sir, 
all that r shall say before the reading of your sen. 
tence, it is but this : The court does heartily desire 
you will seriously think of those evila that you stand 
guilty of. Sir, you said to ua the other day, you 
wished us to have God before our eyes ; truly, air, 
I hope all of us have so ; that God that we know is 
1 king of kings and lord of lords, — that God with 
whom there is no respect of persons, — that God that 
is the avenger of innocent blood. We have that God 
before us that does bestow a curse upon them that 
withhold their hands from shedding of blood ; which 
is in the cnse of guilty malefactors, and that do de. 
serve death : That God we have before our eyes. 
And, were it not tha: the consequence of our duty 
hath called us to this place and this employment, sir, 
you should have had no appearance of a court here ; 
but. sir, we must prefer the discharge of our duty 
unto God fktid unto tlie kingdom before any other re. 
spect whatsoever ; and although at thia time many 
of us, if not all of us, are severely threatened by 
some of your party what they intend to do, we do 
here declare that we ahall not decline or forbear the 
doing of our duty i^ the administration of justice 
even to you, according to the merit of your offence, 
although God ahohld permit theae men to pffect' alj 



that bloody design in hand against us." He conclud . 
od by urging the example of David'a repentnnco on 
the king'a imitation. 

King* ** I would deaire only one word before you 
give sentence ; and that is, that you would hear me 
concerning these great imputationa that you have 
laid to my charge." — Pretident, '*Sir, you must 
give me now leave to go on, for I am not far from 
your sentence, and your time ia paat." Again the 
king preaaod to speak, but waa again rdm*nded that 
he had not owned the court, and ** too much liberty 
and del^y had been given him already," and a fresh 
exhortation to repentance was bestowed upon him. 
Th<i sentence waa now read, and the president hffrm. 
ed it for ** the sentence, judgment, and resolution of 
the whole court," all the members of which eiood up 
aa assenting to it. — King. ** Will you hear me a 
word, sir 7" — President. ** Sir, you are nut to be 
heard after your sentence. No, by your favor, air. 
Guard, withdraw your prisoner." The king again 
attempted to apeak, but being again intterrupted, 
said, ** /am not Buffered to speak ; expect what jua. 
tice other people will have." The court diapersed. 

Thus concluded tbe most memorable, and in all ita 
circumatances the moat unprecedented, judicial pro. 
ceeding on record. It ia exceedingly remarkable 
that no legal advisers were assigned to the king by 
the court, and that he made no application for auch 
assistance either before or during the trial. We 
may perhaps infer, that his resolution wat» fixed from 
the beginning to make no acknowledgm 'nt of the 
authority of a court so irregularly constituted in every 
possible respect, and consequenil]^ no defeit'^e. By 
this determination he censulted the interesi of his 
reputation for dignity and consistency, and certainly 
without aacrificing any chancea of acquittal, la the 
preliminary admission that the source of all power ia 
in the people, and the kingly office a truat of which 
they are entitled to require an account, he would 
have pronounced his own sentence of condemnation ; 
for the facts charged were of such a nature aa to ad. 
mit of no denial. In hia appeal to the two houaea 
alone there waa aome compromise of his great prin. 
ciple of irresponsibility. It baa been supposed that 
it was his intention to have abdicated in favor of hia 
son ; but as he failed to take any other meana of raa. 
king known that purpose, it is probable that the con. 
jecture is erroneous; and that the design of bis 
appeal was no other than to improve to his advantage 
the dissension already subsisting between the lords 
and that packed assembly which called itself tha 
house of commons. Delay might still have afford .d 
scope to some efforts in his favor, — so at leaat l;ia 
strange faculty of hoping what he desired may I ave 
perauttded him. Yet from what quarter ahould they 
ariae 7 No domestic party, it was plain, cou'J at. 
tempt his releaae from the iron graap of armed force 
which helfl him ; and with reapect to foreign aid, 
it waa now his turn to repeat with Strafford in de. 
apair, *' Put not your trust in princes !" The p (ten. 
tales of Europe, even those most nearly connected 
by blood or alUance, viewed his fate with si.v it 
apathy. No ambassador from any power or st- *e 
uHis sent to intercede in his behalf, excepting o )c 
from the United Provinces, commissioned by desi.e 
of the prince of Wales, who was not heard till the 
day before the execution of the king's seme ncr, 
when he proved himself but a ** cold aolicitor." 

The prince performed the idle ceremony of aend. 
ing to the parliament a aigned carte blanche aa ran. 
aom for his father's life. Henrietta had previoualy 
caused a letter to be delivered by tbe French ambas. 
sador to tbe Speaker, in which she desired that the 
houae of commons woulJ grunt her a paaa to come 
to England that ahe might use her influence with the 
king t3grantall that they desired, or that at leaat ahe 
might attend upon him in hia extremity. But tbe 
house would not suffer the letter to be read. 

Now first perceiving his death to be inevitable 
and imminent, Charles commenced his preparations 
for the event with dignity and composure. Having 
obtained the attendance of bishop Juxon, he passed 
the greater part of his last days in the offices of de<. 
votion. He declined the offeied visit of hia nephew 
the elector of Palatine ; but requested that his two 
children remaining in England, the princeas Eliza, 
beih, then in her thirtteenh year, and the duke of 
Glouceater, in his ninth, might be brought to take a 
last farewell of their father. The sorrowful parting, 
and especially the bitter tears and lamentations of 
the young princess, moved ** those to pity that for- 
merly were hard.hearted." Together with bin 
prayers and bleasings, the father distributed to them 
a few jewela — all the wealth that was now loft hint 
to bestow upon his children. 

On the last night, colonel Hacker, who command* 
ed the guard, ** would have placed two muaqueteora 
in the king'a bedchamber, which his majeaty beii^ 
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•eeloaimed with* ha nwde no reply, only gave a aigh ;** 
but by the entraatiea of biabop Juxon wA of Herbert 
be waa induced to reverae tbi^ unfeeling order. 

Charles bad lodged at St. Jaraea'a for two or three 
ttighta* whilat the acalTold waa preparing in front of 
Wbitaball. On the total morning, about ten 
o*^odk, the king waa conducted through the garden 
nf the palace ami the park to the spot. In the park 
aeveral eonpaniea of foot aoldiera were drawn up 
with drume beating and colors flying, who formed a 
line for the king to paaa, and his iromediale guard of 
halberdiers attended him, with some of his own 
gentlemen belore, and some behind, walking bare- 
headed. Juxon went on the right hand of the king, 
and colonelTomliuson/to whose custody he waa now 
^(Hliided, on the left, the king conversing with him 
as they went. On arriving at Whitehall, his msjesty 
paaaed along the galleries to his own bed chamber, 
where after a little repose the bishop went to prayer ; 
and this being concluded, the king partook of a little 
bread and wine. Soon after. Hacker came to the 
chamber door and gave his last aignal ; on which 
the biahop and Herbert weeping, fell on their knees, 
and the king gave them his handa to kiss. He was 
conducted with the same attendance aa before, 
through the galleries into the banqueting houae, and 
ihence, by a passage broken in the wall, upon the 
scaffold. Aa he passed along, with a cheerful coun- 
tennnce, many, both men and women, crowded in to 
gaze upon him, and he could hear them praying for 
him, '* the soldiers not rebuking any of them ; by 
tbeir silence and dejected faces seeming afflicted 
rather than insulting." Having first looked earnest. 
]f at the block, and asked if there were no higher 
one, the king prepared (o speak, addressing himself 
chiefly to colonel Tomltnson, who stood by his side, 
aware, as he said, that he should "be heard of fbw." 
Hia speech was an attempted vindication of his po. 
litical conduct, in which he thought proper to call to 
witness that God before whom he must shortly ap. 
par, x)»i he ** never did intend to encioach upon the 
privileges'* of tha two-houses of parliament,** but 
that they ** began upon*' him by laying claim to the 
militia. He also said, that an unjnat sentence which 
he had suffered to take effect, waa now puniahed by 
an unjust sentence upon himself. He asserted that 
he waa aa much a friend to the liberty and freedom 
of the pecpls aa any one, but that these consisted 
in having government, and those laws by which their 
lives and gooda might be most their own. To have 
a ahare in the government waa " nothing pertaining 
to them, a aovereign ani a subject being clean differ. 
ent things." At |he sugsastion of the bishop, he 
made a declaration of his adherence to the Church of 
Kofland aa U.had been left to him by his father ; and 
tlMM concluded : ** J have a good canae, I have a 
gracious God, and I will say no more.** 

He then laid down hia head upon the block, and 
afier a few momenta spent in prayer, he gave the 
aignal by streaching forth his hands, and it waa 
aevered at a aingle blow. At that awful moment, 
all other sentiments were lost in grief and horror, and 
••a dismal univeraal groan** burst forth from the 
congregated thousands. 



French CoUny in ^riea^-^-Bouielnh, the plaee 
againat which the French expedition from Toulon is 
directed^ lies about half way between Algiers and 
Conatantine, and close to it is the mouth of the Zowah, 
the most considerable river of the Regency, and 
upon which is situated the city of Constantine. The 
harbor is very spacious, much larger than that oi Al- 
giers, but not so secure. The Spaniards landed here 
in the beginning of the sixteenth centiiry. During 
the minority of Charles I, of Spain, under the regen^ 
oy of Don Ferdinand ef Arragon, Cardinal Ximenes, 
in the year 1SQ9, ohtainad pern^ission to undertake 
the conquest of Oran, then a flouriahing place, and a 
kind* of republic, under the protection of the Bey of 
Tremesan, and which, if conquered, waa to remain 
to the Cardinal and his soc<»essors in the sea of To- 
ledo, till the Regent should repay the charge of the 
expedition, as the Cardioal furnished everything ex- 
cept the transports. Having equipped an armament 
consisting of 10,000 infantry and 4,000 liorse, and ta- 
king aa second in command Count Pedro Navarro, 
the Cardinal set sail, and landed at Boifjeiah. Die- 
embarliing all the infantry and S),000 horse, he order.j 
ed the vessel with the rast of the cavalry, to sail di. 
fact for Oran. The Moors not conceiving that any 
•f the force had been sent around, went out and gave 
the Spaniards battle ; but after gaU^tly defending 
tl^enisaWaa, saaing the Chriatain flag flying on th^ 
walla OI their city, th^y gate way, and were aoon] 
diaparaed and cut to piacea. Cardinal Xtmenea than 
fetumad to Aleala, where he waa founding an uni 
varsity, leaving the command of the whole to Don 
jPedro Navarrqt whPi aaauniing thf title of Qeneral 



of the forces, conquered the kingdom of Boi\)eiah,and 
forced the fieys of Tunis and Tremesan to become 
tributariea, at also the city of Algiers, until, passing 
hts coaquests too far, he suffered a defeat, and in 1510 
waa routed before Tripoli, wben he lost several 
thousand of his best men. The Regent of Spain.howe- 
vtr, being determined to carry on the wAr,declared he 
would go in person, and ordered vaat preparations 
to be made throughout the kingdom. This had ita 
desired effect of intimidating, for without atriking 
another blow, it brought the Moors to vubmission, 
obliged them to restore all the Christian slaves, to 
become his vassals, and to pay him annually large 
tributary sums. 

Oran waa kept in possession by the Spaniards till 
1708, when it waa retaken ; they, howeyer, became 
maatera of it again in 1733. In 1790 nearly the 
whole of the city waa destroyed by an earthquake, 
wnen 3,000 persons perished ; since which the Span, 
iarda have evacuated it, and it is now in the oecupa. 
tion of the French. 

Charles the First of Spain^ with Don Lewis 6( Por. 
tugal, having together 140 ships of war and gallics, 
and 360 vessels of smaller site, also landed at Bou. 
jeiak in 1634, whan they took the fortreas of Gdetu, 
the greateat naval and military deposit belonging to 
the Bey of Tunis, which the Spaniards retained till 
1574, when Sclim the Second took it from tbem. 

In June last the French forces in Algiers amount, 
ed te 17,000 men, 4,000 forming the garriaon of that 
place, conjointly with the 5,000 National Guards, 
and the remaining 13,000 were quartered in the dif. 
ferent forte and advanced poats ; and the preaent ex. 
pedition preparing for Boujeiah will make, it is said, 
an addition of 4,000 more. All the officers to be 
employed on the occasion have been fumiahed with 
a map of the town of Boujeiah and ita environa. 

Geography of Mare. — ^In this planet we discern, 
with perfect diatiactoeas, the outlines of what may 
becondnenta and aeaa. Oftheae, the former are 
distingaished by that ruddy colour which character, 
izea the light of thia planet (which always appears 
red and fiery) and indicates, no doubt, an oehrey 
tinge in the general eoil, like what the red aandstone 
districts on the Earth may possibly offer to the ia. 
habitants of Mars, only more decided. Contrasted 
with this (by a general law in optics) the seaa, as we 
may call them, appear greenish. These spots, how. 
ever, are not alwaya to be aeen equally distinct, 
though, when seen, they offer always the same ap. 
pearance. Thia may arise from the pliuiet not being 
entirely destitute of atmosphere and clouds; and 
what adda greatly to the probability of this is the 
appearance of brilliant white spots at ita polea, which 
have been conjectured with a great deal of probabil- 
ity to be snow ; as they diaappear whan they have 
been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest when 
jast emerging from the long night of their polar win. 
tar. By watching the apota during a whole night, 
and on successive nights, it is found that Mara has a 
rotation on an axia in a period of 34h. 36m. 31s. in 
the same diraotion aa the £arth'a, or from west to 
aaat.-— [Sir J. Heraehel on Astronomy.— Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.] 

Archery. — In the " United Service Journal" we 
find the following account of archery aa it woe ; 
which is curious, and seems to us to exhibit the heau 
ideal of the art and mystery, rather than any thing 
upon which one could strictly rely aa facts, how, 
ever supported by historical authority. It says i-^ 

** The test of good archery with Edward VI. was 
that a hundred of his youth, in rank, should send, at 
one discharge, their hundred shafts clear through an 
inch board of heart of oak, at the diatanca of 340 
yarda. This waa the minimum of military archery 
with youth. It waa at the battle of Falkirk, in 1398, 
that Uie power of English archery became supreme. 
Edward I. interspersed his long bowmen among his 
other troaps of overy description, and the battle was 
little less than an unresisting slaughter of the beat uf 
the Scottiah warriora. At the battle of Flodden 
Field the Scottiah Moaarchi et^rtged at the slaughter 
of his troops, directed sixty of his brave knights, in 
Italian armor, to push on a body of the English ar 
ohera, and at the first discharge, every knight was 
killed by an arrow through the body. P. de Comines, 
speaking of the military power of England, France, 
and Scotland, lays it down that * the might of the 
realm of England atandeth on her archery ;* and it 
ia curioua to trace the exaoasive fastidiousness and 
eare of our auQcatora with reapeet to it. Edward IV. 
directed that the longtbow should be made of e wye, 
wyche basal, aah, awnrub, or raaaon tree, but the 
ewye, (yew) waa the preferable wood. The string 
waa to be made of hide, gat, horae hair, woman*s 



was the maximum of power. -The moat fBzioua 
care was bestowed on the arrow. Its length waa t^ 
be exactly half that of the b jw. The feathers wart 
not to be plucked from the goofte, but were to drop 
from the bird at between the age of two and thraa 
years. Two of the feathers were to be from the 
gander, whilst the third, alwaya pj^ad uppennoat in 
the act of shooting, was to be dropped by the goose. 
The arrow waa pointed with flint or steel ; and the 
punishment severe if the directions were in any re. 
spect violated. It was illegal, and, what waa per. 
hapa worse, it was disgraceful, to ahoot at a leaa 
distance thaa 300 yards. The longeat ahot upon 
record waa that of the Lancaahire archer, who shot 
his shaft a mile in three shou. This baa been naariy 
equalled within thaae few yeara. A Turkish Am. 
bassador in London discharged an arrow 480 yarda, 
and a Tark at Atheas sent his shaft 584 yarda, which 
ta only three yarda abort of the third ot a mile. It 
waa a teat with our archers to send the cloth yard 
shaft at 330 yarda distance, through an oaken plank, 
irom one to three inches in thickness, and to lodge- 
the arrow in a beard placed many yards in the rear.*" 
This is good — we suspect a maaket ball fired at 
330 yards from a throe inch plank, would, if it hit it^ 
be aatiafied with ataying in it very quietly, and ex* 
press neither a desire nor an intention ef travellui^ 
to a board placed many yards in the rear, that day. 
Sending a ahaft 584 yarda is a wonderful thing, but 
sending it 350, with the intervention of a three inch 
plank, is what we suspect could only be done with a 
very long bow indeed. 

BBaBBBHHHBaBBMBB 



POETRY. 



TO MARY~IN ITALY. 

A ad tlHw all tliiiiga liave cesireniBt 
la tint, taai doth tbem comlbrt bring; 
Sm I, alaa 1 wboainellbirr auti, 
Nor aoght that God hath wrong ht and doM, 
Slay ommtan aught; aa thoucb I wara 
A tbiaa oot mmtt for eomlbrt here: 
For. bntng abteet fiom yonr aUAft, 
Wkicb are my joy aad whole aeUgbt, 
My comfort and my pl^asars too. 
How can I Joy !— bow sboaM I do 1 

£elri •/ Bmrre9*a FetmM^ 
1 WMT for thy coming 

. In the •wfvt'ieentsd afea, 
Wlien the bird« are hummlag 
In the cloom of the learm ; 
And tiie fountain daneeUt, 

Ita path aJnnTi 
Like a eraatam that loveib 

To speak In eonff. 
The htnl and ihe fouauia 
Rejolee In their kic; 
. But my eplrlt Is and. 
For I see thee not. 

1 wait for thee, love : 

On the amnmid deep 
l*he aun, like a warrior, 

is slaking lo sleep. 
I see the leavea sblnlag 

A round the dovo'a neat. 
Winr doth she ak pining 

Alooeinherneatl 
Her companion retiinietb 

From the oo4fl orange tree; 
Bntthy feet retara acM— 

BetaiB not, tame! 

I am vrenry of listening 

To the Voice of the breene. 
And the wbim bird ffH-amli« 

Among the abnond trees; 
It leapetii on the bmif he, 

While Its silver wings flow 
With the light thiotifh the leaves, 

As It darts to and fro. 
I torn anray la team 

Fmm ibe fnuninln nnd tree ; 
I care not ^ bird or lieweri 

If tbou c amast not to me. 




PATHUTT RAILROAD9 SHIP AVD BOAV 

8PIKB8. 

X3r The Trny Iron and Kail Kaoiory keep consiantly fer 
sal '. a very pxienilve aii«<irtm<^nt of Wrouf hi aplkes and ICalle, 
from 8 ui IS Inche*. iiiaiiufkciured by the aub»cntier*a Fatenf 
MAfhin^ry. wliirh «iiei Ave years sur.retf^ful o)ieration and 
)(>w .ilmMai uiiivt rs:il u«i* in the Unitrd 8iace« (as well as Eii- 
flaaU, «hereiha suhacriUer HbiaiueU a Patent,) a-e found ••- 
.leriur 10 aov ever off«reU In uiarkiU 

Rnllruati Conip.inies may be auppHefl with Ipikea havUif 
Miuntersink heaJn sniiable 10 the holes la iron rails, to any 
tmuunt and »ii «hort not.c*. Almost all the Kallroatls n«»w Ip 
iKOKrestiri itieUnii«*d Slates ars fattened with Spikes matle Si 
be 'ai)OTe named ra«(A*'y~lor wMtli purpuse they aie found in- 
'aliii*b'e, as I'lelr aJheviun is more ilian double any comnea 
piRei* iiiMiie by the hammer. 

X3" All rtrderit directed (o the Agent, Tray, N. Y., will bo 
iunctually adiuidadto. 

HENKV BURDKN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y.July, lUI. 

t^- Sfilkes are kept lor ;nile, a| factory prieaa, by I. A J. 
foMrnsen.!, Alb^iny, %nd the |M->nclpal Iron Merchania In Altw-^ 
IV aiiii Tr^v ; J. |. Brv war, 933 Water street, KewOTerk r it. 
\t J tnes. PbiUdelpfaia { T. Jnoviers, Bnitiaiore ; Oegraad fc 
<nillh, B<>stoii, 

P. S — HNllroad Companlea wottU do well te forward theiif 



H'Un as -arty as |tractical, as the aubeerlbar la deoireas of ta* 
preeiae betgbt<M tl^e arober, and one of aix feat loii^ t 4^1 ^^m ~~ — 



H. Bvaouu 



?s* 



AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 



nARniAGEa. 
Ot tatiaj maim, by Hit Kw. Mr. Ludlow, Mi Juoii, lo 
IIh ■!•■■(■■¥ Elwmt, 4>U|hl<I of Fmlollck A. BcbHMr, 

■f. Ill ofiiti* dir- _ ... V .... 

UB Buurdar nwla. hy iW B«t. Dr. Wiiibrnk. ■ylviBJi 
■Hlta, KM.arN.K Twk, Dapvtjr U. S. M»ntt.larHw Ueyjh 
tarkl ef H. V„ la HIh Riomm Art, d^ufl.wt •( Uh liu W. 

'o»M«»!^™lW. «'■■'•■'■'*■'""■■ '''™r!'',''''^"'" 



I ll.KUiLT A. d*ailiUiu( W. 



heatim. 



YMndar, iBIkcT4thTHt i>r hot ife. Bithii Bo. 

Pn<v WHlai, Hut. IS, Dr. £. I. Eurr, In A* HU 
Aftir ■ itHfnlBilllMai, Jou 1I«ut, l!*q. « aailvcsr 
Oa'itrtftli Int. afta ■ ■■■(•il^ IUhv, la the Md ^ 

fell ■«. faiUM U. Thuiiti. 
Oa feaurdiircniitat, M(. Wa. A. B.SMIta, rilBMc, 

It nan, aA« ■ kMi iihI paloIU lliaiM. 
I^xaalu, Am W. wlfi uf Cxoti* I.aa(dua8i« 

tbeVIkruroriHraaa. 
TkWa*>nil«,iirK«*Hvrli'|rorili*LHa«.laUwMlli yvu 

■flirface,SDU»iaNA>D>UH. wife of WilllaM»lat|»u, 

--' '---'-'"-tf |aaaeCouraiit,d«GaaHd, 

ira. Kaw-JoKy, ua Hwday Iw, oficwlet 



.UBadrardAniVai., 

Ulh ^Km Jaaara, eldm HB of JaK)ib lluik, ur UiU lUy.la t 

AtHudHm, sa lb* l«)i uU., Ur. Juua CHcaxt, lale uT U 
chy, la itaTTUi Tcarirf'a(> 

At ran Glkna, UtaitulH.!. an tb( ^Ui ull., nrrelkio fan 
Taaati B. Ba», Bx)., AlbirHry <u,ii CnuiiHlkic al lAK. 
\Ukw*»ft, ana aflk* luaTkOMaa B. Bacd, uT Uk U.d. rifiia 
lallM9iily(ar<.riitii«. f ihe bi 

■ Wbila.* 

OailHlSib otftrutahmt, at eoaihaaiinnn, (Enj.] Ua^ 



■•STON AND WOKCKttTEB HAILHOAD. 

n-i irUI ba ncalnd uaiU tke U Diweaibu Mil, foi 

Ika SItADINa AND HABONKT at the TUnl Dlilrioa ol 



Pinter lafiHsalkw nay be obtalaad al DM t^aapany 
Bmo, Noa. 7 aad • Jay-i talliUn«, BoaUa. 
^aUJl NATUAN HALE, euperlnteiidiBt. 



eBACia. PBIMB * CO. haf lat t 

■o-ranacraliir JOHN CLARKBON JAT, ■ 

(lualnMa andai Ikt ata» flra.~Na<>-rnrll, I 



ROVIOB TO MAKCVAOTDRBRS. 

JO- (nlOK r AIRMf, Bfiha (Ulata ol Lasilpatiurrll, I 
«bawuBi/*IK*aaHlaK,>n'liUHurfl>«-riirk, liaaiHTinK 
aad pai la ^araclaa a Maehlaa (k maklnji Wraiiflii Hal 
■ikkaitaar* Maia. Thin Htaetiliw will niUn ahnut •iiiy ( 
•alia, aM akMit laity IN aalla la a nlaoia, and In tha Hma 
•MfMila* laifar •)«•. aian w aflkaa ftr aklpa. Tha nail Ji 
l4«BKtd aad (»•• fima lb* nackln* eonplalaly baalad to 



■y apply Car iliiBiaatf 



Oaakana Hwar li aallalaBi u. ditta unaaiaekiaa, and Via't 
•aally bt aRillad wkara auch powar Ivr drirlaf nachlairy k li 

aalkay sayM mala, aad on ihn m... ..__. 
alHdailraatKMIlim* hairnfMlapalanl rl|hi fu 
MiebiMaikroackaaiibB Unkad Slain. Auy 
IWnkarluliiraailM, sr lapiirchaia. xlllplaw 
BiKhlnaibanaf Mr. JahaHanpbtar, in (ht ' 
Ma(b*(h.— Aaf lutlt, ilOL 



HA11.WAV IROV. 

1 Flat a 
a- XlialT-in Uma ol I Inch by i lach, lanfih.or 1 

M* da. It do. 1 io. I rc.tc»u.i(ariunk 

M do. i{dD. 1 do. ihoUi.eiidacui.i 

■M da. I'da. I Uo. |aD antic. .rii da- 

IWila.arBteaKillaar Mlba.|Hfyaid, •ritbtka requK 

Tba hbafawltlbaanUn-aaatdulyiU BUM OoTuaaiaii 
•Biltncatiiaral*! a«niiiw(iua, and Hit Draohirk :ak«i 
p»nptjm*at. A. k O. BALSTOH. 

UoiJtlaaiblaaaialeaaralllbtiliirarfnlkindinlBiNi. Chain. 
n>u. W*||»- Opikaa, aud «nlldni Flam, In oae, b.>lh in ih)> 



Apr'f.faalpaM. 



TO ■TBAMBOAV OOlfPAIIlBS. 

KS'rROPKllOR s*rinE*QUE, or rhiiuinphia, oir^n 

blaMnlMai»ranJarataaaibaaulai9nb«iiltila,anti noiliabk 
M ilal, oTaa by lb* bonUni of ballitr, ac urlkMic ajaliui 
anafa. aawyan lOil (Dcka. Tbl> vlllaan maay bum. uucli 
pnaaily, and iha Ural nf li«nd/MU *'trj yaai. Tkaaa wku 
■i pm ttia aaay li«|)ra*aBanl, daaarri la 6a niflaciad aad U- 
•aftm ky Iba luWM ai aanladriil ofMlbly. Apply, pan paid 



Kr THE ADDRESS OF J. P KENNEDY. E«). 

'Baltimaic,ilalivarad befara Iha Mambara of tha Ameri- 
can liulilntB in lliii city, tucetharniih a full acnouiilol'ibf 
FAIK. hald U Uiaonic Hall, Ibi 1B33, and br which a 
oapy-iitht baa baan lecnred, la juat puhliahed in pamphlet 
bnn.Bi Iha oIKca oTlba Hichahici' MAdAtiM, Ha 35 
Wall lUfwI, wbere ii majr be bad by the aingia niB 
duzen, or hundred. ^ ' 



F0K SALE, 

rj- ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND KRIKKK OT KNOW 

.KbOE-A^uanoly Jouinul, uy rri'fe-a.r Raai»;,qui, .n 
-iiiiuiaii-Uia.iieiaiilnihatnrlrjanBW.ialih woodemi, lie 
dadleiw i to lIMnrkal aad Haiunl Bclancaa, Butauy, Atrlcul 

"MBDIi;AL'rLOft"5l'THl''ijisiTED8TATK8,li.««l» 

MM fanara nrin»r)eaB pjania. t*. 

MANUAL or AMRKICAN VINE!, and An ulHaklnf 
Viw. with ■■ liurea.!-! cani.. 

PMHES ANI> HHKLLB OF THE KIVEE. OHin. I dollar 

AMKMCAM FLOBI9-r, oiili N flfuni-pMca Heii. 

•.•OrJarar-rlbaHHutlM.aranyalkaiar Piurriaoi Rafl 



Poraala, l»,OI«llH.of ANTIO.Iia. or 
Ml. at UM dollar per lb. 

Apnly u C. B. KAriHEIQUK, rrolHaor of HIM. and Mil 
iMancea, VkanilM, ArchiM. kc In Pblladtlphli. Ko. H Monl. 

Ra'lenncea flTNow-VaiV^ilr. Mlanr, Edilor nf the M - 
dimka' Mi«ailna ; Mouri. Riwiilon li Aaplnwa1I.Diuigl-i* 

Edlmri In inn e<iy nr eountry, copyliif ihli adTinlaemaiir, 
-'" — caloa a comnileiikiu oa anr cnairiei proeuint by iheli 
«IUJMUkF 



- >«r/«.i(Drkf>...ir-ri. 

tuppliRopoof any nqalrad lanilh (wllhonl iplkillarln- 
clinod planae oT Kiilroaaa a( Iko aboilaal noilca. anil delltei 
■ hemlnany or iha principal chlaa In Iha Unilad atiiu. Aid 
Iha qnalliT <il Rupa.ibapubllCBraralkiredloJ B. Jar'li. Kn; 
M. IlII.4. R. da, Albanyior Jamai AKblbakl. Lii«ib«' 
" --' — ---' Oalairara Canal and Rallruatll^ooipany, Cr'''^'- 
acouMy,r«Bn*ylnnla. 
ulu.nblaeounly.Nair.Tork, t 
anvarr ». IIU \ F 



■rairaolad. 

LoTaNnf laHrnnenti. large andiinall ifBaa, onhbtih naf. 
ilfylnc poRori >Khiliia«B made b.T Tmughuin, lojaiher Mill 
I larfa aaiaruueal ol En(lBe«In( Inairanienu, minufariarai 
iBdauldby E. ku. W. BLUNT, IM Water ■Irsal, 



■ HlPdofall 






leTai 



EXOINKKHiaiO ANDSDRVKViaiO 
IN8TRDMBMTS. 

ratal nl vblch an *Dlli«ly w 



wu. i. Yd una. 



In reply isihy Inqolrlaa mpealniik 
.uurail dr (beg, naw In nae on the Ba'i 
Md. IihaeifullyrumMiibeawldithei 



iber in th* lanica ol the Eu|iiii 
In (ood npalr. 



n raaad ikai thy punrBi (or ik 

nara baen preferred by my aaaieiania t . . , , 

in iioe, and (be iBipmrd ConpeH la auperlor lo any nihar da- 
cciplioaai OonkHBelctlhuiaa karayaiiriedlu kyint Iharaib 

LeIeKoiw, In place of ino tana ilfhia, leivei .. . , . 

'h*CeB>paa*. bialadeedihenia-icainpleulradapiedinlaier 
.1 anilt* afany (Imple and ehaar Ibki— ■— ' >■ ■ 



>e It wi 



m In a.* be laylni orralla-and La. 
will be aa hlfklf BMreciaMd Tur CO 

BaepeciToltyik* Inend. 
JAMEf ~ - 

Kaalni 

iSlTJ.' 



red lu all at 

ikaown. Ill 
•eylnj. 



BaepeciTully ._ . .. 

JAMEB r. MTABLER, Soperli. - 

01 BaltliBor(|andOblaXallRi>il. 

Philadelphia, Febraary, ISU. 

Kialna An Iha lut tan yeara Bade eoneUBI uae of M.. 

■d CoBipiia," I c»B aaliily ny 1 be 



tofih 



TaaaJBotra; 



NKT B. 



lailehrerfally. 

E. H. liILL, Uitil EBfinaar. 
OeiBaalowB. Fabtaary, imi. 
umadaby Ur. W.l 
coDiNned the propel 

Bla adflilrably ealculued far layn 

■naiaiid ilian to ibe neilea ofEntl 
ithart lor ikn poipoae. 
CUiraiCLL, Elf. rhlla^, 
•JKanl. and NonbL Rdioad 



STKPHENSONa 

BtaUtrf/mnpfviTtly'ti-} r^ttaifcr Cur. fi 
ne.«a«ELIi..bcihaii<->l, Mar Bleeckir 

CrKAILBOADnOMrAMGB woBld dowel 



SOVKI.TY WDUlUi 

Near Dri l>uck, Noa-Toek. 
t^TIIOMAS B. STILLUAN. HaaulaMuRr <* »u 
:ncinaa,B»ilert, Kallmad and Mill WwK. Laibea, Ptcv 



Alio. Fiaote Tine 



S, KETCIIUMfcOBORTEM 



BURVKYIKO AHD HAVTICAI. IBRTRVMRKT 
MANUFAOTORV. 

a- EWlfl k EIEARTTK, al iha liin of ibe Qoadrani, 
Nu77) Buum airarl. one door nonh ol Ike Ubion Hie.l, Balll- 

Itieruu. Jnairuitieiila repaired Iviib care aod r>ioui|4,iude. 

Fur pnwT oT Iha hi|h eailBiailon OB which i hi Ir Sartiy-nf 

latnimenia are held, ihey reapeoilully bri irava la leticiTn* 
Ihe uuMic pel oaai, Iha followlof ciRUcaiei IVoDi (culeaieii ul 
lUauagultlifd acienlllle aiialnmeDia. 

To twin k Haanie — Atnoibly to yaar reqneat aude aoaa 

niB.! Company. ThIaaplnionwoDid have been flaan alamiich 
larlter period, balwatlnlenlknally delayed, inordarnaflbnl 
1 lonier lina for iJm irlal or iba InauuBaua, ao ibai I eooM 
ipaak with iha ateaiei cunHdeiice o( ihUt n.arlu, II aucli Ikei 
iboaM be loumTio puaaeaa. 



the Oaparuuani ul CiiiMinHikin, lowM: ■•• Laitia, anlKn 
afiheUaaipaaeai,n»t>4iahaen<iulred.aBynBatta wklniba 
laailwelirtinnrlhe,t,iccpt lion Iba auaei«allniparlteln««r 
a acriH. or Irani arrlJanw, in wklahalllnalrBwrBlaani ILbIc 

Tbay poaaaea a limineee and aubUhr. aad al iha lanie (uiie 
a neaineae ami beaaiy of aieciuon.wblrh redavL Marb ciniK 
an the aniata aniiaied in ilieir coiuirbeihiB. 

reaii wlib cfliifldccice iccoHiunnd ikeii la belBn wonhy the 
BMiualCoRitianiHeniiafedlli Inleinal liiipcciviniei.u, who 
laaynqulre IniiniBwuMuliiqieriDrwnrBnianabin, 

JAMEBP. STABLER, 
BBperlnlendenlof CuneUBCtiuu ofiLa Boliiniors ai<d Obi* 

I hara aiamlned with cari lereral Enfinceie' iDaKuawnia 
■M your Man efu 1111*. naiileuliily Ppirii lavrle, and tuory- 

uf Ibe excellence ollha wolEniBnablp. Tlir pane iTlbe le'tele 



iclure whkh I ham aiil.er saalol eianilnad, I cheai1ull?^uw 
baiaefaria mT uppanuniileiof n>r bceamlnfaqaainted wkh 
Heir suiIliiM hitafoiit. I hare treat rraaniio think iiteilDl 
Iha ihlll diaplayed In ihali canaUMIlan. Tha uaunaee ol their 
e'lHbmanihlphH bean Iha *Dl(]eii nl ftriiuem remark (y ny 
«if an<l of ike aecuiacy ol iheh' perlormai.u I haie lecrivel 
iBililacimy aeeuratie* fruMMhera, who-a opinion I reapc*i. 



iTe bad thiBi ro _ _ 

alhiii you have nadeelnca tour caubllahntQi in ikieeliy.B 
relien o« of Ihe naceailiy of aenJIn; ateewbne for what as 

ir warm eacooreteBieni. . Wlahiaf yoa all ihc aucae,^ which 
uuicnlerpriieaowellaiailu, lriBiaia,yeure. fee. 
_ B. U LATROIE, 
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CoNFABATITB SaPETV op T»ATSt.I.lItD 

Stianioats ABO Railkoam. — It will Iw re- 
collected by most of our readers that we 
eentlj copied from another paper, two para- 
grapliB, oar, in favor, and the other agninst the 
■afety of railroad travelling, upon which 
expresaed an opinion thai a much greater 
Amount, both of life and ppoperty, has beeo de. 
stroyed, in proportion to tke butineit done, b; 
steamboat than by railroad Accidents ; and 
ha*e thus far seen nothing to change, but much 
to eo7\firm, the opinion then expressed ; i 
deed, several serious accidents have since o 
corred, so many indeed, that we were about 
collect them together, by way of sbowiog that 
our opinion upon tho subject was not without the 
moot conclusive rsaaons, when we found the fol- 
lowing fltatenient ready ntade to our band in tht 
^Qmal of Commarce. In making ibia comps- 
riwn, we would disclaim the ide« of a desire 
to prejudice any person against that delightful 
and expeditions mode of travelling by water, in 
steamboats ; yet we would at the same time 
say, that we desire to guard from prejudi 
that more pleasant and more expeditious mode 
of travelling by land, which now bids fair to 
Inoroase the comforts, convenience, and wealtli 
of this aonntry, iq « ra^o equal at least to that 
of HMunboats and canab anit«d; and at the 
mqa tiimuidsttvoplo oraoMtltegMiinB af «nr 



country to the rescue of ihe life and property of 
those who are, from circumstances, obliged to 
travel by steamboats and railroads. 

We shall be indeMl happy if our columns 
should be the medium uf some plan, or invention 
by which so desirable an object shall be eflTected. 
We shall, as heretofore, eontinus to give, with 
the necessary drawings, such plans as may be 
submitted to us by gentlemen who have leisure 
and experience lo devote to it, and therefore 
shnll give in our next number one submitted to 
by a gentleman of science, and, aa we be- 
lieve, much reflection on the subject. 

Steamboat Disastbrb. — In looking over oui 
Qle for the last tix week*, we find that we have 
recorded no less than twelve steamboat diass- 
sttended with a lose, in the aggregate, of 
I than a BmnRBD mves! they ar- -- '' 

New England, — boUers burst, . 16 lives lost 
St. Martin, burnt, - . . 3U or 40 

Illinois, boiler burst - 13 to SO 

Tbos. Yeatman, do . - 7 
Columbia, sunk, . . 4 

Paul Pry, boiler burst, . 1 

Total, 71 to 88 
Geo. Washington, wrecked ; Bapid, sunk . 
Btaok Hawk, huml ; Peruvian, simk ; Chippe- 
wa, sunk. 

With the exception of the New En^and, Geo. 
Washington, and Paul Pry, all the above boats 
plied on the western waters. The New Eng. 
Innd plied between this city and Hartford, — the 
Geo. Washington and Paul Pry, on the Lakes. 
During the fanner part of the season there 
was an unusual exemption fW>m accidents of 
this kind, considering the great number of 
steamboats (mom than 300) consttintly afloat in 
one part of the country or another ; but the fre- 
quent and apjialling disasters which have oc- 
curred wittun the Isst few weeks, will render 
the year mAnorabte in quite another manner. 
Is there no way to prevent the recurrence o 
such disnsters ; or at least, the destruction of 
su many Uvea ? In the case of boats sinking or 
burning, except wbett suddenly blown up, a 
supply of cor Jc jacket* would uve every life on 
board. And in case of the tmrsting of'^boiters, 
the safety of pattevgert might, we think, be ef- 
fectually secured by adoplinE (he mode of con- 
struction recommended by Professor Hare, of 
Philadelphis : i. e. by placmgtbe boilers 

Sards, with a strong breast-work of timbers 
tween them and Um body of the boat, and 
only such a thiokneaa of plank ootaide the boil, 
era as should be auflloient to protect them from 
the water. The shipping oC powder on board 
ttMmbtnla emidoyea nr lbs cADveyaica QfMS- 



sengers, should be prohibited under the se- 
verest penalties ; and the smuggling it on board 
without the consent of the capttiin, should bn 
punished with death. But our object is not so 
much to suggest means of prtiventing such dis- 
asters and securing the safety of passengers, 
as to express a hope that Congress will lakn 
up the subject in good earnest at the approecb- 
ing session, and adopt such measures as tht- 
collected wisdom of the nation may devine. Wo 
own we should wish, if possible, to avoid legis- 
lative interference in such a matter, — but thingn 
have came to such a pass.tbAtsometbingmust 
be done, or this oxpeaitious and delightful mode 
of travelling will lose its attractions. Why is 
it that English steamboats are eo aafe to Iravet- 
lers, and American steamboats so unsafe ? Why 
is it that more lives nre lost on board American 
steamboats in one yeur, than on board English 
steambonts in ten years 1 Cannot the difference 
be partly account^ for by the fact that, in Eng- 
land, very strict regulations are prescribed aiul 
enforced by the government io relation to steam- 
boats, and in the United States none ! If not, 
can any man tell how the faet is to be account- 
ed fori — [Journal of Commerce, Nov. 23.] 

Undulatiho Railwavs. — We find in a Li- 
verpool paper, received by the Roscoe, an ac> 
count of experiments made by Mr. Badnall 
upon tho Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
with two loeoinolive engines and it train of 13 
cars, which appear to have made proselytes to 
the cause amongst some of tho eminent engi- 
neers of the day. The plan of Mr. Badnall, 
who, by ths by, we understand is an American, 
(a Yanker. of course,) is exciting, we perceive 
no small degree of interest. It baa brou^t 
out one of onr most valuable correspondents, 
whose communication will appear in our next. 
It is, inde^td, a matter of vast importance to 
Ibis countrj' that the truth of the principle 
should be settled, and ws may also add th» 
ajflrmslf ve of the plan establlstied, as it would, 
ifso established, save a vast amount which will 
otherwise be expended in excavations, embank-, 
mrnts, engines, and circuitotw routes, to over- 
come and avoid elevations and depresaions. 

May we not hope thai some light will be com- 
municated to tfaoae so deeply interested in its 
success through the Bmlxoad Jovrkai.' A 
work which, we tm*t. will not be htreafttr, 
however it wsy beretoforo have b«en, vndvia. 
ting, fw want or patroaage sufficient to defhiy 
i^ iMe««sary expMues ; il^^ is^ of material* 
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On destroying the Bad Effects of Smoke /romijto lay before you an investig^ation of the differ- 
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Wood, Coal, cf-c. By Watsok Farris. To 
the Editor of the American Railroad Journal, 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 
Sir, — ^I have recently ascertained by expe- 
riment on light, heat, &c. that by a very sim- 
ple constructed furnace, I have succeeded in 
destroying all the bad effects of smoke raised 
from wood, coal, or other fuel, and thinking it 
may be beneficial when applied to steam car- 
riages, I am induced to write to you for in- 
formation, as my business will not allow me 
to visit the city of New- York very soon . You 
will excuse me for addressing you on the sub- 
ject, as I have not sufficient knowledge of 
steam carriages, or of the people who are in- 
terested in them, to pursue a more proper 
course ; and you will confer a favor on me, 
whether the improvement is beneficial or not, 
to give me a letter in answer as soon as conve. 
nient. Respectfully, Watson Farris. 

^ Nantucket, llmo. 15, 1883. 

[If our correspondent has accomplished the 
construction of such a furnace as he describes, 
he will render an essential service to the world 
by taking measures to bring his invention into 
immediate practical operation. If he purposes 
to secure a patent, we advise him to do it forth- 
with ; and when we can publish a full descrip- 
tion of it, with such drawings as may be ne- 
cessary, without prejudice to his interest, we 
shall gladly do so, if he will favor us with 
them.] 

Internal Impr9V€ments, No. 11. By F. To 
the Editor of the American Railroad Journal, 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir, — ^To reflecting minds it is a matter of 
astonishment how little influence the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge on this all important topic 
»of interest has exercised in tempering the judg- 
ment of speculators ; how Uttle eflect it has 
produced in the correction of errors that igno- 
rance alone can palliate ; and how little regard 
it has- excited in the present as a warning 
against the experience of the past. This infa- 
tuation, if so it may be termed, in its eflects so 
prejudicial to the trlie interest of the cause, is 
mainly ascribable to the spirit of rivalry, but 
has of late prevailed to such an extent among 
advocates of difierent modes of inland commu- 
nication, and until this spirit be quenched it is 
much to be feared that examples, however nu- 
merous and fatal their consequences may be 
will continue to pass by unheeded ; the same 
errors will be committed and the same rewards 
attend the acts of the designing stock-jobber. 
For it is this misplaced excitement that has 
caused the minds of men to stray from the path 
of common sense, and by bias of either one fa- 
vorite project or another, led them into specu- 
lations, and realized blunders and mistakes, 
which, for absurdity and extravagance, can 
scarce find a parallel. It is now time that the 
reign of ignorance should cease, and that intel- 
ligence under the guidance of sound judgment 
should assume the sceptre, to mark out the path 
and direct our exertions to the development of 
those riches which nature has so prolifically 
bestowed on us. 

The beneficial effects resulting from a well 
organized system of internal communications 
are now generally acknowledged by all classes, 
and it is therefore only necessary in this place 



ent means resorted to for producing those ef. 
fects ; and to point out, in as brief a manner as 
the nature of the subject will admit, their par- 
ticular adaptation to the several cases in which 
they may be applied successfully for that pur- 
pose. 

It was not until the time of the ancient Ro- 
mans, that any material improvement was ef- 
fected in the primitive means of intercourse 
between distant places. It was then, when ex- 
tensive inilitary operations demanded addition- 
al facilities for the transportation of armies 
with their necessary accoutrements, that the 
works known under the name of Vt<e Romana 
were first introduced. These works ar^ uni- 
versally characterized by marks of grandeur, 
perraan^cy and utility, that every succeed- 
ing age has admired, and which the havoc 
of time, during an interval of exceeding two 
thousand years, has scarce been able to efface. 
It may not be deemed irrelevant to our subject 
to occupy a few moments in noticing the mo^ 
dus operandi pursued in the construction of 
these noble monuments of antiquity ; which, 
while serving as a parallel to judge that now 
adopted by modem nations, may, at the same 
time, act as a guide to their future improve- 
ment. As to durability, we cannot hope to 
dispute the palm : and our claim to excellence, 
if any we have, must rest upon improved 
principles as modified by economy in construe^ 
tion. It must be remembered that the Romans 
were a warlike nation, despised commerce, and 
placed their whole reliance for maintenance in 
their scabbards ; and in constructing works of 
this character, their advantages in a military 
point of view were alone regarded. If these 
could be made manifest, no obstacles of a fis- 
cal nature could for a moment militate against 

their expectation. Men and means were forth- 
with provided, and the work was soon in a ra* 
pid state of progression. But the revolution 
that has since taken place in the organization 
of civil society renders the construction of si- 
milar works in one day next to impossible ; and 
although we may no longer hope to see the 
spirit of former times emulated in the present, 
by the erection of monuments to ennoble our 
country and to record its genius, we may hand 
down to posterity such memorials and devices 
of the present affe as the love of gain may 
suggest for the furtherance of individual in- 
terest. 

But to return to our subject. These ways 
were commenced by making a deep exoavntion 
of the necessiii7 width. . Either side of this ex- 
cavation was then proteeled by walls erected 
for the purpose, and crowned with parapets, to 
gpve schdity to ^e way and to serve at the same 
time tLS an elevation for the convenience oi 
those who travelled on foot. The space be- 
tween the walls was then filled with isyers of 
different nuiterials, cemented together by a 
mortar made of the volcanic produee called 
puzzalano. Above these materials, thus 
formed into a solid bed, they placed the hardest 
stones that could be procured, constructing 
their salient angles so as to form a large 
mass, and cementing them together as before. 
At certain intervals they placed stones of a 
greater height than the parapets for the conve^ 
nience of horsemsn. The ways were then or- 
namented with temples* monoments, and 
shrubbery; and tbe distances marked ou 
colunms of stone. Some idea may be formed 
of the time and labor bestowed on these works, 
when it is remarked that, in the constructioQ 
of the Appian-way, the haurdest quali^ of stone 
was used that could be preeured* which were 
smoothed and squared under the hands of the 



jmost skilful workmen, and joined together so 
nicely that the lines could scarcely be traced, 
and the appearance for miles was that of a sin- 
gle unbroken slab. 

It is not contemplated in this place to trace 
the history of road making through its difiTerent 
gradations down to the present time ; indeed, 
such a narration, independent of its want of in- 
terest, would be but a record of blunders found- 
ed on erroneous systems and mistaken princi- 
ples. Telford and McAda?n are undoubtedly 
the individuals of all others the most entitled 
to commendation for such improvements as 
now exist in the modern method of construc- 
tion, and although the former's plan has since 
entirely given way before tliat of the latter, it 
still lays claim to some attention as an improve- 
ment on that of his predecessors, and perhaps 
as a preliminary step to the elucidation of those 
principles which were afterwards made known 
by his successor. 

His plan consisted in first paving a founda- 
tion seven or eight inches in depth with rubble 
stone, laid in contact with each other on their 
flat and broadest sides, and paving their sharp 
points up. On these a covering of clean m- 
vel and very small fragments of stone were laid 
to the depth of four inches, and rammed into 
the interstices of the paving until the whole 
was solidly imbedded in a mass. The road-bed 
presented by this process was sufficiently solid ; 
but both more expensive and less enduring 
than that adopted by McAdam ; and on a care- 
ful examination and comparison of the two 
methods, it will appear that it was moreover 
characterized by faults, on the absence of 
which all the fundamental principles of good 
road-making depend ; and that, without their 
correction, no road, however faithfiiHy execu- 
ted, could possibly for any length of time re- 
tain it» solidity of structure and evenness of 
surfiice. This, however, may be better ex- 
plained after laying down Mr. McAdam's plan. 

The stones most generally made use of in 
constructions after tms plan are flint and lime- 
stone ; the first because of its greater durability, 
the second because of iu greater facility of 
amalgamation. These stones are to be broken 
in fragments of not exceeding two inches in 
thickness either way, and laid on a suHaee 
previously prepared for its reception by a co- 
vering of ffravel to the depth of six inches. 
This is called the first layer, and is to remain 
for the space of two months, when a second 
layer of the same material and four inches in 
thickness is to succeed ; and again, at the expi- 
ration of two additional months, a third layer, 
in all respects similar to the second, finishes 
the work. Due attention must be observed in 
the interim to preserve the surface even until 
the whole body becomes consolidated, — to pre- 
vent the introduction of round pebbles which 
render a complete amalgamation of the angu- 
lar stones impossible, — and above all, to exclude 
from the superstructure, earth, ckiy, and chalk, 
which being absorbents either hold or conduct 
water to the soil, and thereby cause its speedy 
destruction. This system is based on the pre- 
supposidon that the native soil, wheb perfectly 
free from moisture, is capable of sustaininff 
any amount of pressure without yielding. A 
moment's reflection will convince of this fact, 
and once admitted as an axiom, it requires no 
further argument to demonstrate that the soli- 
dity of a road bears no proportion to, and is al- 
together independent of, the thickness of the 
superstructure, and that its permanency, where 
the crust has been rendered perfectly impervi- 
ous to water, depends entirely on the character 
of the stone used in its construction. It ia a 
misapprehension on this important point that 
has been at the bottom of all the failures in the 
attempts at McAdamization made in this coun- 
try. Stones are broken up in fragments of the 
requisite size, but sufllcient care is not ob- 
served in the foitnaiion to exclude aii sueh in- 
gredients as eau in any way act as con^ietors 
or absorbents. The mal-eflect of the intriK 
duetion of such ingredients is almost too obvi- 
ous to nesd explanation. The moment that 
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frost appears, tha expansion, by congelation of 
the water al>sorbed, displaces the materials of 
which the road is composed, and thereby fur- 
nishes a passage to the soil for the deposite of 
under water. Directly this effect is produced 
the 8«il is effected, gives way, and deprives the 
crust of its natural support, when, as a conse- 
quence, it must necessarily so to ruin. The 
same effect is apparent iu Telford's plan, by 
the introduction of pebbles in the superstrac 
ture ; and the Romans, though guarding against 
it by the nicest workmanship, were evidently 
ignorant of the fundamental principle, that the 
native soil must sustain the whole pressure of 
the superincumbent weight. 

The time that should elapse between the de. 
position of the different layers of the road is, of 
course, dependent on, and varies with, the 
amount of travel upon it. The principal care 
should be in a due obfiervance that the surface 
of each distinct layer be preserved in a uniform 
state of smoothness, and that the layer be fair, 
ly consolidated before it is charged with the 
aaperincumbent covering. 

A riffid adherence to these instructions can- 
not failui producing a road of the greatest du- 
rability and uniformity of surface ; and it is 
matter of no little surprize and vexation to us, 
that, notwithstanding the plain and simple man. 
ner in which McAdam has laid down and eluci. 
dated the principles of his system, and tlie par- 
ticular directions which he has furnished for 
carrying them into execution, men should be 
found so pertinaciously bent on pursuing their 
own crude notions as to disregard them in toto, 
and in violation of all common sense and ex- 
perience, to multiply absurdities that the merest 
tyro might detect. 

It is reasonable to ascribe the commission of 
these absurdities to the igpiorance of superin- 
tendants ; but if not, they must emanate from 
a less venial source : and in either case it is 
high time that such measures be taken as will 
place the construction of roads hereafter in 
more competent hartds, so as to insure to the 
public, at least, a more satisfactory expenditure 
of their money, than, we regret to add, it has 
been their fate yet to acknowledge. Trie faults 
in Telford's plan have been fairly pointed out 
and explained — why not correct them ? Mc- 
Adam's system has been experimentally proved 
to be the best, whether it be reg:irded as to 
quality, durability, or economy in construc- 
tion — ^then why not adopt it ? 

We might enlarge this subject to a much 
greater extent, and numerous examples might 
be adduced in corroboration of what is stated 
above concerning the inefficiency of persons 
engaged in the construction of public roads ; 
but this Journal is already so rich in materials 
of this description that it would be superfluous 
to add any thing further here, and we therefore 
take our leave in recommending the numbers 
alluded to to the careful perusal of all persons 
interested in the subject, with an assurance 
that their time will be fully compensated. 

F. 

New- York, Nov. 28. 1833. 



On Oljectums to the Received Theory of 
Rain. By U. A. B. [For the American 
Railroad Journal and Ad vol ate of Internal 
Improvements.] 

An article in the 44th number of the 
Railroad Journali entitled << Objections to the 
Received Theory of Rain,*' taken from Field's 
Naturalist's Magazine, contains some senti- 
ments that are not perfectly accurate. As 
you are desirous of correcting all errors, 
more especially such as have appeared in 
your publications, I send you a short com- 
ment ^ipon that article. 

The author expresses the theory which he 
objectfl to in the following wordat <« It is the 
Teceived opinion that rain i« oaused by the 
heat of the sun's rays raising water in a state 
of vapor into the higher regions of the at. 
mosphere, and, being there condeneed by 



the cold, descends again, and thus forms 
rain." ^ It has always been admitted that 
water sometimes rises in the aimosphere in 
the state of vapor, in the absence of the sun's 
rays, though not often in large quantities. 
Aqueous vapor is condensed into anow or 
drops of water, in the lower as well as in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, when the 
quantity of vapor is great and the temperature 
reduced sufficiently. The first objection 
there offered is as follows : '* That water 
requires a heat equal to sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, to raise it into 
vapor, according to the commonly received 
opinion, when experience proves that we 
have the most rain when it stands below tem- 
perate, which is 55 degrees ; for instance, 
the snow in frost and the rain after." Aque- 
ous vapor exists iu the atmosphere at all 
temperatures, though the warmer the air is 
the larger quantity can be suspended in it. 
It was formerly supposed that the atmos* 
pheric air had an affinity for Water, and that 
this affinity of the air for water increased in 
such a ratio, that, as the temperature of the 
air increased in an arithmetical progression, 
the quantity of water which the air could 
hold in solution increased nearly in a geo. 
metrical progression. But the experiments 
on this subject made by Dalton, Clement, 
and some other modern philosophers, have 
convinced most people who have attended to 
the subject, that the watery vapor which ex- 
ists in the atmosphere, is not chemically c^m- 
bined with it, but that it is a gas which sup- 
ports its own weight independently of the at- 
mospheric air ; and that the same space could 
contain no more of this vapor if the atmos- 
pheric air did not exist ; that is, when a ves- 
sel is exhausted of the air, it will hold no 
more vapor than when filled with air. But 
I have reasons to believe that the aqueous 
vapor is not totally independent of the at- 
mosphere ; that, at least, some of it is chemi- 
cally combined with the air, and that it meets 
with some difficulty in passing through it. 
The space which the particles of air or va- 
por occupy is very small, compared with the 
interstices or spaces between the particles. 
The elastic force of this vapor, and conse- 
quently the quantity of water which can be 
suspended in the air, increases lur the tem- 
perature increases. At the temperature of 
55°, its elastic force is sufficient to support a 
column of water 6*01 inches high ; if a 
greater pressure Hian this be applied to the 
vapor, it will be condensed into water; heiice, 
when the temperature of the air is ak 55°, 
which is the same as that of the vapor which 
exists in it, it may support a quantity of va- 
por which is equal to a sheet of water 6*01 
inches in thickness ; if the quantity of vapor 
over any part of the earth'a surface exceeds 
this, while its temperature is at 65°, it will 
be condensed into water. The wind, by 
igitating the vapor, may produce a rather 
greater, or rather less pressure on it than the 
weight of its superior part ; hence ' the 
quantity of vapor, whieh'may be sustained in 
the atmosphere, tnay be a little different from 
that above assigned. At the above men* 
tioned temperature and pressure, the weight 
of a cubic foot of vapor, or the quantity oor« 
tained in a cubic foot of air i85 1.1000 grains. 
As the temperature of the vapor diminishee 
in an arithmetical progression, its elastic force 
diminishes nearly in a geometriea) progree- 



sion ; so that at zero its elaatie fbroe Is mif« 
ficient to support ooly a weight of vapor equal 
to a aheet of water 0*83 inches thick. When 



the pressure on any place is greater than the 
elasticity which corresponds to its tempera- 
ture, it condenses into drops of water. When 
the temperature of water is higher than the 
temperature which corresponds to the pres- 
sure on it, produced by the incumbent vapor, 
the water evaporates. 

Several theories of the condensation of 
vapor into drops of water have been ad- 
vanced, but they have been stronffly opposed. 
The causes assigned seem hardly adequate 
to the production of as large quantities of 
rain as frequently happens. I will there- 
fore state what I suppose to be the greatest 
cause of the sudden condensation of aqueous 
vapor. There is much proof, which it is not 
necessary to detail here, that the aqueous 
vapor which exists in the air does not al- 
ways move at the same velocity with the air, 
or even in the same direction ; hence the va- 
por, by passing into cold air, is condensed 
into rain. The assertion that there is more 
rain (including snoW) in cold, than in warm 
weather, seems to be at variance with known 
facts ; though perhaps it may be true as ap- 
plied to some particular places. According 
to the experiments of Mr. Hoyle and Mr. 
Dalton, made during three successive years, 
the mean quantity of rain in the three win. 
ter months, was equal to a sheet of water 7-46 
inches in depth ; and the mean quantity 
during the three summer months^ was 10*18 
inches. 

His second, third, and fourth objections 
need no further consideration than I have 
already given in treating his first. 

Hia fiflh objection is as follows: ''There 
is no vapor arises Sicom the water ivlien the 
sun has the most influence ; for, place a look- 
ing-glass over a river, when the sun shines 
with its meridian force, and it will not so 
much as dim it ; but when the sun is go:«ie 
down, the vapor rises so as to be visible." 
During the hottest days, the rivers and ponds 
are much cooler than the air or any small 
body which has been exposed to the rays of 
the sun, at a little distance from the earth or 
water. It should not be supposed that the 
vapor would be condensed on any thing 
wluch is warmer than that from which it had 
just arisen. I suppose that the fact that wa- 
ter evaporates faster during the heat of the 
day, than in the night, was too obvious to 
be questioned. It requires a long time for 
large bodies of water to warm or cool, there- 
fore the water, especially in the fall, is usu- 
ally wanner during the night than the air ; 
for this reason, the vapor which rise^ during 
the night frequently condenses so as to pro- 
duce fogs near the water. It sometimes hap- 
pens that fog is produced by warm damp 
airs passing over cold water { this fog seems 
to arise from the water, though it does not. 
In the epringf when the air is very warm and 
damp, in its passing over something which 
will afaeorb the heat rapidly, as a pond, or a 
bank of snow, which is more ^ffectua^^ the 
vapor if condensed into fog, which has very 
much the appearance of arising from the 
snow or water. 

His sixth and last objection is this : " If 
the old theory he true, there would always 
be the most rain in the tropics, where the sun 
to vertical, which is not the fact.*' Evapora- 
tion is generally much more rapid in warm 
than in cold climates ; hut much of the water 
which rises in the slat^ of vapor in warm 
cUmstss is oarnsd to colder regions, where 
it descenda as rain. But there is geiiesiilly 
^ IsTfcr <|iiaatity of rain in warm thaftin cold 
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climates. According to the observationc of 
M. de Costauzo, the quantity of rain which 
falls annually at Vera Cruz, in latitude 19^ 
12', is 62i inches. According to Dr. Young, 
the quantity of rain which falls at Charles- 
ton, S. C, in latitude ^2^ 40', is 50 9-10 



lie generally, and the New. York travel and 
transportation via Stoniugtou. 

The writer lays great stress upon locating 
the whole road iaMassaehusetts. It seems .diffi- 
cult to understand how a Massachusetts railroad 
should toriniuate any where but in Massachu 



inches. The usual quantity of rain which|.g^.jjj, „^j ^^ ^^^^^ equally difficult to know 



falls at Perth, in latitude 56° 23', is about 
21 J inches. In places where the tempera- 
ture is nearly nniform, a quantity of vapor is 
produced as great as the temperature can 
sustain, when evaporation would cease if the 
vapor were not transported to some other re- 
gioji. In climates subject to great changes 
of temperature, a sudden diminution of tem- 
perature in some part of the atmosphere, will 
produce a^opious rain if that part of the at- 
mo sphere be damp, which by diminishing the 
quantity of vapor, will cause evaporation lo 
go on rapidly. In England, where the tem. 
perature of the air is not subject to such 
great changes a» in the United States, the 
air is usually damp, evaporation is slow, and 
the quantity of rain less than in most parts 
of the United States, U. A. R. 
Low ell, Nov. 12, 1833. 

On the Southern Termination of the Boston 
and Providence Jtailroad, [For the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal.] 

Mr. Editor — Respecting the southern ter- 
mination of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
you copied an article in the Journal- of Nov. % 
from the Boston Daily Advertiser, by " A Bos- 
ton Stockholder/' in reply to some remarks in 
your Journal of October 12 ; and as the writer 
does not comprehend my views, I will niake an 
extract from that communication in order more 
fully to explain them, viz. : 

" It is suggested that this road may terminate 
in Massachusetts, opposite Providence, and may 
be connected with the Stonington road by a 
ferry below the city of Providence. By this 
inode the trade of Providence would not only 
be greatly inconvenienced, but the travel and 
transportation to New-York, via Stonington, 
would be, in a great degree, impaired. Not only 
would the dtst^mce be increased considerably, 
but the ferry would be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle at some seasons of the year, and an ob. 
jection at all seasons. If the Rhode-Island 
Company are pot permitted to enter the Bos- 
ton aod Providence road on equitable and re- 
ciprocal terms, will not some other mode be 
discovered to continue the Stonington road to 
Boston, lo accommodate the city of Providence 
and the New-York travel J Some persons may 
not think so, but I have no doubt there will, 
froipi what information I can collect; and ] 
would ask the Directors of the Boston and 
Providence Company to pause before it is too 
late, and ])revent the consequent evils that must 
ensue to the stockholders, if there is not a mu- 
tual good understanding. There is a harmony 
of interest between the several companies which 
demands of each that it promote the interest of 
the other." 

The writer, ** A Boston Stockholder," in an- 
swer says, "There are always two sides to 
every story." That is true ; there always is a 
right and a wrong side. He thinks " the wri- 
ter has hastily entered his protest against lo- 
cating the southern terminus in Massachu. 
setts." On review, he will find that he has not 
read correctly (perhaps he has read" Afl*a7y';") 
tliat I do not protest against the termination 
of the road in Massachusetts : and were it not 
for this erroneous construction, his remarks 
generally would appear to be, as they in fact 
are, inapplicable to the main position taken in 
mine of Oct. 12^that of locating the road to 
Ifti^commodate the city of Providence, the pub- 



how a niilroad, going into three states, should 

be solely within the jurisdiction of any one. 

The object I had in view m writing, was to 
promote the true interest of n continuous line of 
railroad from Boston to Stonington, thereby fur. 
nishing a route to New.York far superior to 
any other that can be efTected. Should, how- 
ever, narrow views and feelings predominate, 
and an exclusive spirit be adhered to, this road 
may be ruined by an eifort to monopolize all 
the adv£ntages to Massachusetts and their own 
company, tliat should be common to the seve- 
ral companies and the seveVal states. It has 
been the policy of Bostonians generally, to en- 
deavor to discourage this enterprize and pro- 
mote the Worcester railroad, preferring rather 
to gftt a road through to Albany or Hartford, 
or even Norwich, (thereby extending their in- 
tercourse with the interior), than to bring that 
city much nearer to New- York by such an im- 
provement. 

Tiie true interest of the state of Massachu*. 
setts, not less than the interest of the stock- 
holders, demands that this road be well located, 
to unite and promote all interests, as it derives 
as much benefit by the business and growth of 
Providence as it would from any place built up 
at the expense of that city. There has been a 
large amount of business transacted between 
the cities of Boston and Providence, and the 
continuance of it depends upon a liberal spirit 
and a liberal policy, as New.York is desirous 
of cultivating an extension of trade and inter- 
course with that city. 

Provided the Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company allow a union of their road with the 
roads in Rhode-Island at such place and places 
as business may demand, it is quite immaterial 
where they carry or where they end their road ; 
the business would take its natural channel, 
and the loss to the company be limited to that 
part of the road which should be unnecessarily 
built. 

The objection of being under the jurisdiction 
of different states, if an evil, is inevitable ; but 
practically it does not prove to be so, as we find 
ihe different states uniting to promote a com- 
mon object. Rhode.Island and Connecticut 
!^ve united their roads, and I have no doubt 
that Massachusetts will pursue a like honorable 
course. That the legislature of Massachusetts 
will not act upon narrow principles wr have 
assurances of, in their reservation of their au- 
thority to permit other railroads to enter the 
Boston and Providence, wherever they- shall 
deem expedient ; and will most certainly exer- 
cise their power, if the Boston Company should 
act upon exclusive principles. We are aware 
of ihe progress made in loc^tinf the road, and 
the opposition manifested By the directors of 
the Boston and Providence Company to a union 
with the Rhode-I.'9land road ; and should the 
present board of directors make any serious 
mistakes, it will remain for the board that comes 
after them to repair the damage as well as they 
can, and I hope it will not be too late to prevent 
irreparable injury. 

I did not lay much stress on increased dis- 
tance, thouch it is important, every thing else 
being equal: ^or do I upon the additional ex- 
pense, as the engineer and agents of the work 
no doubt find money plenty enough. But I do 
lay great stress upon compelling (if it were 
practicHble) passengers and freight to cross a 
ferry when it is unnecessary. We all know 
the inconveniences of a ferry. A hundred tons 
of freight to be passed over, and a detention 
rakes place ; in the mean time passenger cars 
arrive; passengers are delay ea and aggrieved. 
Nothing appears more idle or frivolous than to 

prefer to erons a ferry when there is a clear ^ - --^ 

way open; and aotwithstaoding very wise msn with to promote the bsst intMrMt of Um irktm 



may advocate it, yet the time will come, should 
this mode be adopted, when the stockholders of 
both roads will be fully sensible of it, and have 
cause to remember with much regret, the liil- 
lacy of that reasoning which produced it. 

The mill dam at Boston was built by a per- 
son who was at the head of his profession, and 
enjoyed public confidence ; he wrote a book to 
demonstrate the profit and utility of the enter- 
prize ; l>esides other sources of revenue, an al- 
most unlimited amount of water power was to 
have been gained. It was carried forward by 
infatuated men, who, had they exercised their 
own common sense, would have been spared 
the consequent loss ; but this they abandoned 
to the schemes of this scientific theorist. 

A like result will no doubt attend the various 
wild projects to connect the Boston and Provi. 
dehce with the Stonington railroad, which may 
be classed, in point of absurdity, in the follow, 
ing order : 

1; To connect the two roads by a dani below 
Providence. 

2. To connect them by a bridge with a draw. 

By the above modes, the eAtire capital of both 
companies would not be adequate to pay half 
the damage to the city of Providence. 

A third mode is to ferry across the Provi- 
dence River ; by some it is proposed to cross 
at Kettle's Point, by others at Fox Point, the 
former several miles below Providence, and in 
winter would be subject to obstructions by ice, 
and continually subject to great expense. 

<* A Boston Stockholder" disposes of the res- 
sons assigned against " increased distanee and 
ferry transportation" in a summary way, by 
saying they " are not of a serious character ; 
the public have claims to the reasons, rather 
than the mere opinion of an anonymous wri- 
ter, who, though ne says he has devoted much 
time to the subject, appears to have but a so- 
pcrficial acquam tance with the point at issue, 
viz. : the best mode of uniting the Massacho* 
setu with the Rhode Island Railroads. 

It appears a waste of words to talk of end- 
ing the road three miles from Providence to 
accommodate that city, and cross a ferry, that 
is unnecessary, to promote the travel to New- 
York. 

Provided the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road Companies should not form a union with 
the Rhode Island Companies, another route 
nearer, and no doubt less expensive may be 
found than the one they occupy, and what 
security .can the Boston and Providence Com- 
pany have so effectually to prevent this as a 
union with the Rhode Island Companies, avafl- 
ing tliemselves of their exclusive privileges. 

It may be said that there is no objection to 
have a spur at Providence, and another at Paw- 
tucket, let that be done and the argument as 
to public accommodation will cease. 

<* A Boston Stockholder" appears ignorant 
of a petition of the Boston Company to the 
Legislature of Rhode Island for the purpose of 
goinR^ into Providence. 

Why ask for another charter when one aU 
ready exists with ample privileges? It may be 
to avoid paying for one turnpike and paying 
damages to another ; hut a more conclusive an- 
swer, probably, is they want the charter under 
their entire control to subserve some specula- 
tive purposes, either in land at Providenc-e, or to 
promote a favorite object of building up a town, 
in Massachusetts. 

Why such an array of names, when their re- 
quest appears so moderate, so reasonable, and 
as the petitioners contend, for public benefit ! 
Is it not that they may by an overwhelming in- 
fiuence attain their object, and more eflectually 
overawe and resist a company who already 
hold a charter which secures, and secures exchi- 
sively, rhe»very privileges they ask for. I foel 
a very high respect for the character of the pe- 
titioners generally^ who I believe are ignorant 
that they thus trespass upon the rights of 
another company, and I seriously ask those 
gentlemen to examuie the subject, and if they 
find they are doing manifest mjustice, to wttli- 
draw their names from that petition ; or if theY 
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city, rather than an isolated point at a distance 
from the centre of business, then also would I 
ask them to withdraw their names from that 
petition* 

Th«9 ProTidenee «nd Boston Railroad Com- 
pany have .undeTiatiuglv devoted themselves to 
the true intin^st not only of tiie several compa- 
nies, but to Providence and the State of Rhode 
Island also, by endeavoring; to form a union 
of the roads, and have no slight claims on the 
Legislature of Rhode Island to guard and pro- 
tect them, and we trust they will be protected, 
as the honor, interest, and dignity of the State 
demand. 

This company have for years been urging a 
union of the roads upon the Massachusetts 
Company, and that the public may better un- 
derstand th) course pursued and obji^t desired, 
I will give the substance of a recent proposi- 
tion to which they have received no reply. 

" The Providence aiid Boston Railroad Com. 
pany proposed to the Massachusetts Company 
an amalgamation of the stock of both compa- 
nies, maiung a joint stock." Provided the fore- 
goinff was not acceptable, it was proposed 

'*That the several roads he united, each 
company travelling on the road of the other at 
the same rate of toll, subject to the same regu- 
lations," and to prevent so desirable an object 
to the interest or both companies being deuiat- 
ed, it was proposed further, 
^ *f That, in case the two preceding proposi- 
tions should not meet the views of tne Boston 
and Providence Company, they propose any 
mode more agreeable, which, provided it be 
equitable and reciprocal, will be assented to." 

Mors Hkrxaptbr. 

New- York and Erie Railroad Convrk- 
Tioiff.— We are gratified to find that the friends 
of this very important, and justly termed Na- 
tional improvement, are resolved to urge its 
claims upon our State legislature for aid to 
oarry it at an early day into operation. It 
seems to us tliat argument is unnecessary to 
convince any disinterested and unprejudiced 
man, or body of men, of the importance of the 
contemplated work, or of the just claims of the 
inhabitants of the southern part of the State, to 
an equal share with their more fortunate north- 
ern neighbors, in the execution of works of 
public utility, more especially to such works as 
this, which will contribute to the prosperity of 
so large a territory, and so numerous and in- 
dustrious a population. 

We shall have much more to i»ay upon this 
subject hereafter. 

NEW.YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD 
CONVENTION. 
Proceedings of the Contention of Delegates from the 
eeuth and eouthweettrly counties of this State, 
held in the city of New Yerk^ en the 90<A, and mh- 
tinned, hyadjournment, till the evening of the 21 st 
of Notember, 1833, on the subject of a railroad from 
thie city through the eouthern tier of eountiee to 
Lake Erist as contemplated in the charter of the 
New York and Erie Rail Road Company. 

The Convention was organized by the •lection of 
the 'bllowing officers, viz : 

His Honor Gideon Lee, Mayor of the City, Presi- 
dent. 

James Punipelly, Esq. of the county ol'TioRa, and 

Georijre D NVickham, Ehq. of tlie county of Orange, 
Vice Presidents. 

William W. McCay, of the county of Steuben, aid 

Diivid Ruggles, of the county of Orange, Socreu. 
ries. 

The folNwing gentlemen attended, and were re. 
cognized as delegates and members of the Conven. 
tioR, viz : from the county ot 

Chatauque-^Thomae- W. Harvey. 

Cattaraugus— Anson Gibbs. 

Allegany — Henry H. Croger. 

Steubeft^WilliaiB W. McCay and Ira Davsnport. 

Tioga— James Pun^ieUy, Theodore NjjRlb,. and 
l^^atham A« Burrows. 



Otsego — Hon. Sherman Page. 

Cortland — Hon. Samuel G. Hathaway. 

Delaware — Hon. Noadiah Johnson. 
.Broome— Joshua Whitney and William M. Wk. 
terman. 

Sullivan — ^Platt Pelton and Hiram Bennett. 

Orange— George D. Wickham, Moses Philips, 
and David Ruggles. 

Rockland — Cornelius 1. Blauvelt, 

City of New York— G^old Hoyt, Eleazar Lord, 
Bemamin Wright, Richard M. Lawrence, Samuel 
B. Ruggles. William G. Bucknpr, John Duer, Silas 
M. Stilwell. 

C. L. Livingstou, Esq. of the Senate, and Messrs. 
Myers, Hertell, Titus, and Hone, members of the 
Assembly, having been informed of the meeting and 
ubjects of the convention, were present during a- part 
ef its sessions. 

The objects of the meeting having been statedf 
and a full report having been made of the proceed- 
ings recently adopted on the subject of the Railroad 
ill the several counties on the route, by a member 
who had lately visited them, committees were ap. 
pointed to prepare a petition to the Hon. the Legis: 
lature of the State, for aid to the proposed work, and 
suitable resolutions for the consideration oi the Coo- 
vention. 

The Committee on that subject reported the follow, 
ing resolutions, which, after the views of ^several ol 
the members had been expressed, were unanimous, 
ly adopted : 

Resolved, That the construction of a Railroad 
from the city of New York to Lake Brie, as propos- 
ed by tne New York and Erie Railroad Company, is, 
in the opinion of this Convention, an object of the 
highest importance to the commercial interests, 
growth and prosperity of the State, snd especially ol 
the souihem tier of counties, and the city of New 
York. 

Resolved, That such a thoroughfare is most ur- 

Scnriy required through the southern counties of the 
ute, which have no facilities ol communication with 
the Atlantic ; and that such a work, being alike eli. 
gible for travel and transport in winter as in summer, 
tnd connecting our commercial metropolis with the 
Lakes and Western States, by a short and direct 
route, would be productive of results no less benefi. 
cial than those o( the Erie Canal. 

Resolved, That the construction of the proposed 
Railway is called for, and recommended at the pre. 
sent period, by the immediate interests of the 
counties on the route, and the prosperity, and ad- 
vancement in population, agriculture, manufactures, 
trade and wealth, to which their relative posi- 
lion, climate, soil, and other natural advantages, 
adapt and invite them ; and by the coneideration that 
the Erie Canal has so tar surpassed all anticipation, 
in respect to its local and public benefits and its pro. 
ductiveness of revenue, as to justify and sanction 
the expediency of the proposed work'; and In respect 
to the demand fur its use, as to be even now scarce, 
ly capable of passing the commodities which seek con. 
veysnce on it from its populous and fertile borders, 
and from the states and teriitories beyond iu western 
termintion. 

Resolved, That the expediency and importance of 
the proiwsed Railway, in its relation to the growth 
and prosperity of thia State, and especially in iia rela. 
tion to the vast and rapidly extending interests ol our 
trade and intercourse with t e Lakes and Wosiern 
States, is evinced by ihe arduous snd powerful efforts 
of individuals, corporations and public authorities, to 
direct that trade and intercourse through other 
Sutes and to other commercial ports, by conetruct. 
ing Canals and Railways on far more difficuh and 
more extensive routes, in the confidence that if such 
diversion can be accomplished, no measure which can 
afterwards be adopted in this State will retrieve" our 
loss. 

Resolved, That the same view of the subject is 
enforced by the measures of the British government 
for securing the commerce of the Lakes to (be ports 
of Canada, by opening Canals for largo vessels 
around the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and perfect, 
iug the sloop Canal between Lakee Ontario and Erie. 

Resolved, Thstthe evident merits of the proposed 
work, its objects, its relative beariiigs, and all the 
considerations of public and local benefit which it 
involves, recommend it to the favor and confi. 
dence of the people and |roTernment of this stnte 
Mot only as capable of adding more to her natural 
and commercial advantages, and the fame of her 
liberal policy, than any other work now poAsiblo 
within her limits, but as the nublest and most vahia. 
ble thoroughfare from the Atlantic to the West 
wblAbis possible within the Hmiis of tlie Union. , 

Rntfstvod, That in the y pinion of this Convention,!) 
founded on local knowledge of the several co.amief , 
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on the survey for a state road made under the au. 
thoriiy of the Legislature in 1825-6, and on the ex- 
aminations and surveys more recently performed by 
engineers of the United States, the entire route of 
the proposed Railway is practicable, presenting no 
vejy formidable ole%ations or other physical ob- 
stacles to be overcome, and with respect to a large 
portion of the distance, affording unusual advantages 
and facilities for the object. 

Resolved, That the most liberal encouragement 
and aid of this undertaking are due from the in- 
habitants and p.oprietors on and adjacent to the route, 
on account of the local and permanent benefits of the 
work to rbem, in augmenting the value of their lands, 
occasioning rapid accessions to their population, ex. 
tending their agriculture, manufactures nnd trade, 
enhancing the value of all the products of their soil 
and industry, sncl multiplying the mesne of moral 
and social' improvement ; and that it be earnestly 
re<|ommeoded to them to assist and ccoperate with 
ihe Company in the measures which are necessary 
in the promotion of the enterprize. 

Resolved, That this Convention regafd the pro. 
posed work as involving the strongest claims on the 
countenance and patronage of the Legislature, on ac. 
count of its extending near 400 miles through so 
valuable a portion of the State, and connecting our 
mart of commerce with the Lakes and Territories 
of the west, its merits as a thoroughfare of business 
and intercourse, requiring for its construction a large 
expenditure of capital, and its location through a 
range of healthy and fertile counties which are 
tavored with no adequate or even tolerable facilities 
of%ccc9s to market. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
the Southern tier of counties, which contain between 
Lake Erie and Hudson River, about 7,000.000 of 
acres, and a population of about 300,000, are entitled, 
by their extent, their relative position, their co-ope- 
ration in the great public works in other parts of the 
State, and every view of equity and of common in. 
terest and benefit, to look to the Legislature for a 
liberal share in the policy of internal improvemcpt, 
and especially for facilities and aid, in ret'pect to the 
proposed thoroughfare to the city of ^New York, by 
which they may be placed on a footing corresponding 
in some measure with the advantages conferred by 
Legislstive liberality and the funds of the State on 
the more northeriy counties. 

Resofvedr That this Convention highly approve of 
the intended application, on the part of the Company, 
to the inhabitanta and proprietors on and near the 
route, for cessions of xhe Uhd and materials neces. 
sary for the location and construction of the Road, 
and for donations of lands and xnoney in aid of the 
work; and that it be reccommended to the inhabi. 
tants, in consideration ef the benefits of the work, 
and of the necessUy of all the aid and support they 
can render, to accede to such applies lion by prompt 
and liberal grants, on condition that the Rail Road is 
completed through their respective districts in cen- 
formity with the charter. 

Resolved, thst it be earnestly recommended to the 
inhabitauts of the Southern Counties to support by 
their petitions an application on the part of the Com. 
pany lo the Legislature of the State at its next ses- 
sion, for aid to this work by way of subscription to the 
capital stock. 

Resolved, That with the patronage and aid of the 
Lcgis aure and the harmonious co-operation of the 
counties on the route, there is, in the opinion of this 
Convention, abundant ground of confidence in the 
success of this undertaking, and in its productive, 
ness; that the territories on either side, within 40 
miles of. I be road, comprising an area, without inclu- 
dmg the first 50 miles from Hudson River, of 38,000 
square miT^, or about 18 millions of acres, will fur- 
nish it abindant occupation, without detracting from 
the utility^r the revenues of the Erie Canal ; and 
that it wm bo productive .of incalculable benefits, 
without duiffmentto any other section of the state. 

ResoLvfi^l'hat the city of Now York is, in the 
opinion of Tiia Convention, directly and vastly inter- 
eated in thoti^ccomplishmantof this work, considered 
as the shortctt and moat eligible thoroughfare of irado 
and intercontse with so extended a region of the 
interior, and .with the lakes and wesiorn states, du- 
ring I he. whole year; and as a new avenue from tho 
renioto interior, which, without impairing the use or 
value of existing channels will originate an immense 
amount o.f business on its route, and accommodate 
and secure to this port the growing commerce of the 
waters and territories of the west, and which, by its 
facilities and relations, will supply what in respect 
to ihe competition of other aea ports, is wanting, to 
the adraotoite of this commercial metrppolis, and add 
ino^Jcujably to'its trade, population and enduring 
pruj^pcrity, ' '^[Seepa^/liiO,] 
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Of the Orders of Architecture. [Continued 

from.pag« 615.] 

Mouldings. — Mouldings are those parte 
which project bsyond the face 4>f a wall, a 
column, &c. and are employed as ornaments 
in most Architectural operations. 

The regular mouldings are eight in num- 
ber, and are represented by the following 
figures. 

Annnlar Ugt* or Squue. 




Afltrogal, or Bead. 




Cima Reveraa, or O^. 




Cima PMta. 




CftTMlo, or Hollow* 




OtoIo, or Qnartar Roai^ 





Toms. 




The forms of all mouldings are referred 
to a section at right angles to their longitu- 
dinal direction, when prismatic, or passing 
through the axis, if annular ; and this is sim- 
ply denominated the section, on account of 
its frequent use, as oblique sections only oc- 
cur in mitres. The names of mouldings de- 
pend upon their form and situation. 

If the section is a semicircle which pro- 
jects from a vertical diameter, the moulding 
is called an Astragal, Bead, or Torus ; if a 
torus and bead be both employed in the same 
order o{ architecture, they are only distin- 
guished by the bead being the smallest. The 
tori are generally employed in bases and cap- 
itals. 

If the moulding be convex, and its section 
be the quarter of a circle or less, and if the 
one extremity project beyond the other equal 
t« its height, and the projecting side be more 
remote from the eye than the other, it is 
termed a Quarter-Kound ; this, in RomaK 
architecture, is always employed above the 
level of the eye. 

If the section of a moulding be coocare, 
but in all other respects the wxtn^. as tli^ last» 



it is denominated a Cavetto. They are nev 
er employed in bases or capitals, but fre- 
quently in entablatures. 

If the section of a moulding is jiartly con- 
cave and pertly straight, and if the straight 
part be vertical and a tangent to the concave 
part, and if the concavity be equal or less 
than the quadrant of a circle, the moulding 
is denominated an Apophyge, Scape, Spring, 
or Conge : it is used in tlie Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders for joining the bottom of the 
ihafl to the base, as well as to connect the 
top of the fillet with the shaft uuder the as- 
tragal. 

If the section be one part concave and the 
other convex, and so joined that they may 
have the same tangent, the moulding is named 
a Cymatium ; but Vitruvius calls all crown- 
ing or upper members cymatiums, whether 
they resemble the one now described or not. 

If the upper projecting part of the cyma- 
tium be a concave, it is called a Cima recta ; 
they are generally the crowning roembres of 
cornices, but are seldom found in other situa- 
tions. 

If the upper projecting part of the cyma- 
tium be convex, it is called a cima reversa, 
and is the smallest in any composition of 
mouldings, its office being to separate the 
larger members : it is seldom used as a 
crowning member of cornices, but is frequent- 
ly employed with a small fillet over it, as the 
upper member of architraves, capitals, and 
imposts. 

If the section of the moulding be the two 
sides of right angles, the one vertical, and 
the other of course horizontal, it is termed a 
iUetf band, or corona. A fillet is the small- 
est rectangular member in any composition 
of mouldinga Its altitude is generally equal 
to its projection ; its purpose is to separate 
two principal metnbers, and it is used in all 
situations under such circumstances. The 
corona is the principal member of a cornice. 
The beam or facia is a principal member in 
an architrave as to height, but its projection 
is not more than that of a fillet. 



Tar from Pit CoaJ, a Cheap Substitute for 
Paint, for the Roofs of Houses, By F. 
H. [I'rom the Farmers' Register.] 
I applied to a fainter in Richmond last 
summer to furnish me a bill of paints, d^c. 
for a small building then erecting, who ad- 
vised me to use what he called coal pit tar, 
for the roof, instead of paint. I have fol- 
lowed his advice, and am very much pleased 
with the result. The color produced from 
the tar is a beautiful glossy dark slate. 
Time only can determine whether it will be 
lasting; but I see no reason to 'doubt it. 
The tar is obtained from the pit coal in its 
process of distillation for the production of 
gas. It cost me in Richmond 85 50 per 
barrel of 33 gallons. In Baltimore, where 
it is manufactured, the cost would probably 
be much less. F. H. 

Frederickshall, Louisa, 
Sept. 20, 1833. 



tion of which is necessarily confined to a 
limited space, while its power is very insig* 
nifieant. The bruised mass is then tmns* 
ferred to a bag made of rushes or mat, which 
is subjected to a heavy pressure ; this pres^ 
sure is increased by means of a aerew, 
wrought by two men at irregular intervals ; 
for the labor is so violent tliat they camiot 
possibly continue long at it. Tliey ship two 
strong bars afler the manner of a capstan, 
and then, with a most savage yell, they urge 
them forward by a simultaneous dart, the ef- 
fect of which is marked by a quantity of oil 
oozing through the mat, and falling into a 
hole cut in the ground for its reception. Af- 
ter an interval of forty or fifty seconds, the 
laborers dart forward again with similar vi- 
olence, and with a bodily effort which must 
strain their whole frame. The quantity of 
oil that two expert laborers can express in a 
day is estimated at ten or twelve jars of rath- 
er more than four gallons each.— [Hennen's 
Medical Topography of the Mediterranean.] 

Precautions against Fire — Improvements sug* 

fested. By William RcEn. [From the 
london Mechanics' Magazine.] 

SiB, — I would beg to impress on arch- 
itects and builders of new houses, the pro- 
priety of introducing stone staircases, llie 
difference in cost would not be much in the 
long run, perhaps nothing at all, while the 
additional security to life and property would 
be immense. In all large houses with two 
staircases, the back stairs ought at all events 
to be of stone ; but even in the third or fourth 
rate class of houses I do not see why stone 
should not be employed. Supposing a ground 
flo<»r to be 12 feet in height, that will require 
a stair of 20 steps, of about three feet in 
width, which will only take up a space ot 
6 feet by 12 ; and, for the sake of commo- 
diousness, there may be a landing at the 
tenth step, halfway up, all as shown m the £>!• 
lowing rough sketches, of which fig. I is a 
side elevation, fig. 2 an end view, and fig. 3 
a plan. 

Fig. 1. 




MBTHOn OF PBBSSINO OiL IN CoBFV. ^Thc 

manufacture of oil is the principal, and the 
machines employed in it are the rudest pos- 
sible. The olives are pressed under a per- 
pendicular stone wheel, which revolves in a 
large sized horizontal stone of a circular 
form, some \^ hat hollowed in the centre. A 
hoMe or mule sets the machinery in motion, 
and a peasant runs before and shovels the 
olives under the approaching whtseU the ac* 




Fig 
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The width of three feet will, I conclude^ 
be quite sufficient for the removal of such 
articles of furniture as are in common use 
among the inmates of such houses. By 
building the stair in Un) divisions, those hate- 
ful triangular steps, called winders, which 
have caused many a serious fkll, >K^oold be 
got rid of. D will be tho thoroughfare or 
door. The stone stairs may have bars of 
iron under them for their better support, as 
I have keen here in many instaneeei Thef 
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Bhould, of courie, have wrought iron balus 
trudea. 

Another suggestioD I have to offer relates 
to fire plugs. When it is dark or the streets 
are muddy, or a crowd has collected on the 
spot before the engines arrive, there is ge- 
nefally a good deal of difficulty in findmg 
the plugs, and much time lost in conse- 
quence. I would therefore propose that, ex- 
actly opposite to every fire plug, there should 
be a lamp, with a glass of pink color, so that 
the driver of a fire engine might drive up to 
the very spot without the delay of a single in- 
staot. llie cost of such a lamp would be so 
trifling that I dare say that the fire companies 
would themselves defray it. 

Your obedient servant, 

WlLLlAU RbED. 

Pete rhofi; Jan. 10, 1833. 

On tJie Power of the Wind. By G. K. O. 
[For the Mechanics' Magazine.] 
SiH, — The wind is a natural agent, of 
nauch power, not often at rest, and accessible 
to any one, but is not applied to many me- 
chanical purposes, by reason of its extreme 
irregularity. It is the design of this article 
to suggest a method of obviating this difficul- 
ty. Let a wind-mill cause an air-tight 
forcing-pump to condense air in a suitable 
vessel : for instance, a steam boiler. If a cy- 
liddrical vessel, ten feet in length and five in 
diameter, be thus made to sustain a pressure 
of 75 pounds on the inch, it will furnish 100 
cubic inches per second of air of twice its 
ordinary density, for one hour, and exert 
force sufficient to raise 1000 pounds 450 
feet, and, though unsupplied by the forcing- 
pun»p, at the end of the hour sustain a pres- 
sure of 30 pounds on an inch. The air may 
be applied directly to a wheel, or used as 
steam to work an engine. The quantity 
emitted would of course be regulated by a 
governor, and a fiy- wheel may be tsmployed 
tor further uniformity. 

The same object may be attained by caus- 
ing the wind, whenever it may blow, to raise 
water into a reservoir, whence it mav be 
drawn at pleasure to work a wheel or hy 
draulic engine. One thousand cubic feet of 
water raised 25 feet, would, in descending, 
exert force sufficient to raise 1000 pounds 
1,562 5-10 feet high. 

' Two heavy weights may also be employ. 
ed : 27 cubic feet of iron, specific gravity 
7 5-10, descending 25 feet, exert force suf. 
ficient to raise 1000 pounds 316 4-10 feet. 
By means of double gearing one weight may 
be raised by the wind while the other is 
working, and when no work is doing, both 
may be raised. Whatever advantages may 
attend these means of regulating the force of 
wind are obvious. Yours, d^c. 

G. K. O. 

On thb PROXIM4TB Causbs or Winds and 
SroaMs.— The four following propositions mny 
be regarded as statements of eeneral facte, 
which have been sufficiently established by nu- 
merous observations in various parts of the 
world. 

1st. That part of the great ocean which lies 
between the thirtieth parallel of latitude on 
both sides of the equator is constantly swept 
by a wind varying but a few points from the 
east. ■ 

24* Between the latitudes of 30 and 60 de- 
grees in both the northern hemispheres, west- 
terly winds predominate over those from the 
.^ast quarter, in a ratio probably somewhat 
< greater than that of three to two. 
'.■ dd. There is in all latitudes (a (ew trades of 
li'i^ilod estent where local causes have a decided 
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[From the New^York Farmer,] 
Bone Dust as Manure fob Turnips.— Al- 
though the quantity of bone dust usually ap- 
plied to an acre is two quarters, yet one quarter 
will suffice if mixed with one or two quarters 
of riddled coal ashes. The bones should be 
carefully and equally mixed throughout the 
mass, which will be best effected by frequent 
turnings with the shovel. To expedite the dry- 
ing of the ashes, strew a little hot lime, while 
turning the mass. The compost is sown with 
the usual machine. Turnips raised with this 
compost of bbne dust and ashes, in the quanti- 
ty alluded to. have been sold for £7 per acre, to 
b« eaten off with sheep. They possess the same 
characters of a close erop, firm root, and hardi- 
ness to resist the rigor of winter, as turnips 
raised with bone dost alone evince. Perhaps 
peat, or vegetable ashes of an^ kind, would be 
equally as beneficial to mix with bone dust as 
those of coal.-^[Jour. of Agricul.] 

Saxony Wool.— To tbe.late King of Saxp. 
ny, when Elector, i^ due the merit of having 
first brought the breed of Spanish Merino sheep 



effect excepted^ a predominance of winds 
blowing from the pdles towards tlie equalor, 
over those muTiitg in the opposite • direction, 
bat this predominance is not so well marked 
and decided as that of the westerly over the 
easterly winds, between the latitudes of 30 and 
60 degrees. 

4th. During the warm weather within the 
temperate, and at all seasons within the limits 
of tne torrid zone, the fall of rain is oflen ac- 
companied by lightning, thunder, and violent 
winds, constituting what is tofidmonly^called 
a thunder-storm. Thunder-storms geiierally 
commence between mid-day and sun.s<*t, j^d 
move from west to east.— ^X^^^^- Mitchell.] 

&^KAU Carriaoes Abroad. — Weteariii from a cot- 

respondent at Bruaaela, that KidgLeopold is taking 

a very active part in the introduction of steam carri. 

ages into Belgium, which, being generally a flat 

country, ia extremely well suited to vehicles of this 

description. Hia Majesty has appoiated a commis. 

aion, consisting of Count Hompeach (president), 

Count Vilain XIV., M. Eagleo, banker, Colonel 

Schenofsky, and M. Jobard, maou^cturor, to watch 

over the progreaa of this improved mode of trans. 

port, and to facilitate itii general adoption by every 

possible means. The chief Belgian competitors in 

this line, at present, are M. Deitz, senior, (the in. 

ventor, we believe, of the steam-engine lately de> 

scribed in this Journal,) and. a M. Couchans, of 

Charleroi, both of whom have been making experi. 

mental trials, wich carriages of theirown construe 

tion, in the neighborhood of Bniasels. The carriage 

of Deitz seems, from the description, sent to us, to 

be rather a stupendous afl&iir — eight tons weight, and 

£i>urteen feet high ! It is hung, however, on springs 

— enormous steel springe (sur ^en9rmea reawrtf 

trader.) The boiler is composed of six elliptical 

chambers, placed in pairs one above the other, 

which contain altogether 240 square feet of heating 

surface. There are two pistons, which turn two 

cranks, which turn two pullies, whioh carry tw« 

endless chains, which turn the two hind wheels, by 

which (alone) the carriage ia propelled. There ia 

but one wheel in front, and that ia aaed aa a guide 

wheel. The engttre is stated to be able, in ascend. 

ing hills, to exert a power of 130 horeea, and there 

appears to be some arrangement by which in such 

caaes the wheels may haro the help of cogs (aoni 

garnies de biUeta de boig de bout,) The river steam. 

carriage of M. Couchans haa lour wheela. The cir- 

cumference of the wheela is atated to be '* elastic," 

which means, we presume, that they are concrtruct. 

ed on the give and take principle of our Messrs. 

Jonea and Company's patent wheels. The results 

of experiments hitherto made with these carriages 

are but indiifereot. The greatest speed realized ia 

likened to the ** gahp tPtin ban ekewU,** However, 

every new exhibition attracts ** vne grande affluence 

de eurieu»,^nnd ia concluded '*att milieu dee bratoe 

de la foule ;'* and at Brussels, aa in London, no 

doubt ia entertaiMd, by the generality of people, that 

the day ia cloae at hand when ateam carriages will 

be the only vehicle in vogue on common roads. — 

[Mechanics' Magazine.] 



into Germany, which has since transferred the 
valuable trade in fine wool almost wholly from 
the Spanish to the German soil. From the pe> 
riod of its first introduction until 1814, when 
Europe once more be^an to enjoy the bless- 
ings of a general peace, this wool was gradu- 
ally, although slowly, spreading itself over the 
surface of the kingdom of Saxony ; but when 
the continental trade was thrown quite open, 
by the events of the short campaign of 1815, 
and the minds of men were set at rest by the 
final catastrophe of Napoleon, the Saxon wool 
dealers began to open a regular trade in the ar- 
ticle to England, and they soon discovered the 
real value of this new branch of German com- 
merce. In the first year, viz. : 

In 1814, there were imported into England 
only 3,5aS,146 pounds ; in 1819, 4,657,^ ; in 
1824, 15,432.057; in 1828, 23,110,882. This 
prodigious increase in the demand for German 
wool naturally excited tlie emulation of the 
States lying contiguous to Saxony ; and the 
flock masters of that kingdom carried on, for 
a considerable period, a very prosperous trade 
in rams and ewes with the land owners of Si. 
tesia, Bohemia, Austria, and other parts, who 
were desirous of changing the nature of their 
flocks to tliis more profitable breed. All the 
superabundance of grain, which had no exter- 
nal vent to carry it ofiT, was given to the sheep, 
in order to accelerate their approach to the 
maximum degree of fineness of which their 
wool was susceptible ; thus actually creating a 
profitable consumption for their corn, through 
the eagerness exhibited in England to obtain a 
superior quality of wool. — [Quar. Journal.] 

To OESTROY WooDLicB. — ^Perhsps in cu- 
cumber or melon frames nothing is more de- 
structive than woodlice. Confining a toad in 
the frame or pit is an effectual remedy for the 
evil, but many persons would think the cure as 
bad as the disease itself, for they would be un- 
able to eat the produce, from the recollection 
that the toad might have touched them. One 
method pursued with success is to make in 
the soil, close round the edges of\ the frame, a 
kind of hollow basin about six inches wide, 
and to fill this up with short hay to about the 
thickness of two inches. This, in the course 
of the first night, will become a place of retreat 
for them, and at about nine or ten o'clock in the 
morning, having opened the frame, pour upon 
this hay, with a wide rose watering-pot, a con- 
siderable quantity of boiling water. Then re- 
move the nay and dead woodlice, and place a 
fresh supply of dry hay. Repeat this opera- 
tion for two or three days, and you will see no 
more woodlice. Another system is to sink a 

f>an half full of water in the soil, its rim being 
evel with the surface, then to Uirow in a few 
slices of ripe fruit, and place a slate or piece of 
pot over it, leaving only sufiltcient room for the 
entrance of the depredators. Examine this 
every morning, and destroy all such as are 
found therein. The pan may also be filled with 
hay and pieces of iruit, such%s apricot, &c. 
bemg laid in, they will quickly entice these de- 
predators* which on removinff you may de- 
stroy. Another very eflTectual method, is to 
slice the tuberous rooU of the Bryony (brionia 
dioica,) a well known plant, and very common 
in our hedges, and to put a few of these slices 
into a common feeder, covering them over with 
a little moss or short hay, and placing them in 
diflferent parts of the beds. Take out the pans 
the next morning, and after having removed 
the moss and baits, cast the woodlice into boil- 
ing water. — [Hor. Reg.] 

RuBVB RoRiDus. Dewy Bramble, — ^This rare 
species is a native of Madagascar, and strik- 
ingly diflferent from all the known species of 
simple leaved brambles, in its finely cut sti- 
pules and bracts, which are covered over with 
numerous little transparent ffreen glands, giv- 
ing all the parts that surronAd the petals an ap- 
pearance or being sprinkled with green dew. Its 
flowers are white, and by no^ means showy. 
We prcsumerit rec[«fr«s.tb6-gi««n4ion8e, and 
may bceasily multiplied by layers. — [Bot. Reg.} 
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AMERICAN RAIUtOAD JOVRNAI^ AND 



(Continiieil fkon pig* 757.) 
Resolved, That tb« friendf and patrooa of thU an. 
dertaking ought with confidence and uoanimity to per. 
severe in their endeavors to secure its accomplish, 
ment ; that its merits in respect to the commonwealth 
entitle it to oniversal approbation and encouragement, 
and the present and prospective interests of both 
city and country call for its execution : that so far 
from being premature and visionary, the claims and 
recommendations of the work arise from and are 
commensurate with its extent and relations ; and that 
in the opinion of this convention, the views and meas. 
nres of the New York and Erie Rail Road Company, 
so far as they have been made known, are appropri. 
ate to their object, and worthy of the concurrence 
and support ef the public authoriues and of their feU 
low citizens. 

The committee on the subject of a petition to the 

Legislature, reported the following, which was unan. 

imously adopted : 

To tAs Honorable the Leguiaturt of the State 

of New York. 

The convention of delegates from the city and conn, 
ty of New York, and the counties of Rockland, Or. 
ange, Sullivan, Delaware, Ouego, Broome, Tioga, 
iSteuben, Cortland, Cattaraugus, and Chatauque, as. 
sembled on the dOth day ef November, 1833, in the 
city of New York, hereby respectfully represent : 

That the inhabitants of the counties above named 
are deeply interested in the construction of a Rail, 
road from the city of New York to Lake Erie, as pro. 
posed by the New York and Erie Railroad Company ; 

Tiiat the present and future interests, growth and 
prosperity of those counties essentially depend upon 
the opening of such an avenue of business and inter, 
course with the city of New York ; 

That the route prescribed presents no discourag. 
ing physical obstacles, and is not only practicable but 
for the most part unusually favorable for the gradua. 
tion of a Railroad ; and that the magnitude and im. 
portance of the measure, opening a direct and rapid 
communication between the Atlantic ocean and the 
great western Lakes lying wholly within our own jtt. 
risdiction, and at the same time strengthening our 
bonds of luiion with the distant portions of the repub. 
lie, peculiarly entitle it to the favorable consideration 
of the State of New York; 

This convention, therefore, being deeply sensible 
thatsjch a thoroughfare only can furnish to the in. 
babitanis of the aouthem counties of the State the 
facilities of access to market which their interests 
require, and afford to their enterprise and industry 
advantages corresponding with those which legisla. 
tiVe aid has extended to other interior districts ef 
the State, and relying on the favorable disposition of 
your honorable bodies to relieve this portion of the 
State and provide for the developement of its re. 
aonrces and the rapid increase of its population and 
wealth, thereby adding to the prosperity and strength 
of the Commonwealth, do earnestly and respect, 
fully recommend this great object to your considers, 
tion, and in concurrence with the petition of the said 
Company, humbly petition the Legislature to on. 
courage and foster the undertaking by such liberal 
subfcription to the stock of the Company as the ex. 
tent, prospects, ^d incalculable importance of the 
undertaking may deserve. 

On motion, it was resolved. That the said petition 
be signed by the officers of the Convention, and duly 
forwarded to the Legislature. 

The proceedings and resolutions of the meetings 
recently held in most of the southern counties were 
read, exhibiting the deep interest felt in these coun- 
ties on the subject of the proposed railway, their 
sense of its incalculable importance to their present 
and future interests, their readiness to do the utmost 
in their power for its accomplishment, and their con. 
fident reliance on such aid from the Legislature as 
they believe to be due to that portion of the State, 
and indispensable to the success of the undertaking. 

After an extended discussion respecting the impor. 
tance and necessity of such a thorouRhfare through 
the aouthem tier of counties ; its relations to the 
interests uf the commonwealth, and to the trade 
and intercourse of the Western States ; the needful 
resources and means of its accomplishment; and 
the claims which it presents to the patronage of the 
Legislature, and the aid of the inhabitants snd pro. 
prietors on the route, it was deemed expedient that 
an address on the subject should bo made by the 
Convention to the citizens of the State. 

Whereupon, the following members were appoint- 
ed to pMpare suck address, to be pnbUsHed with the 
Sreceedings of th« Conyenttott, vit : Ittessrs. Page, 
obnsoo, Whitney, North, #od Loud. 

Tho ibUowlQg rtaolntioiM ware W|M)i|ioaaly adop. 
tad, vis: 



Resolved, That the respectful acknowledgments 
of the Convention be tendered to the President of 
the Merchants' Exchange Company, and to the 
Board of the Stock Exchange, for the accommo. 
dation afforded to this meeting in the use of their 
room. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be 
presented to the President and the Vicn Pre si. 
dents for their vary acceptable services on the pres- 
ent occaaion. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion ft signed by the officers, and that the same be 
published. 

The Convention then adjenmed. 

Gideon Lbb, PrteidenU 

Wm. W. McCat, { e * 
David RuQOLBS, J«^««*<«"«»- 

Addrets of the Conveniion of Delegates from 
the Southern CoimiieM of the Stattf held in 
the city of New- York, Nop. 20, 1833, on the 
oubject of a RttUroad from the city through 
those counties to Lake Erie, 

Fkllow-Citizkn a : 

Th« policy of opening avetiuea of internnl 
communication is established and vindicated 
by the experience of this state. The Erie Ca. 
nal has probably added a million of population 
and a hundred millions of value to this com. 
monwealth. It has doubled our productions, 
and enhanced in a still greater degree our re- 
sources and strength. Its local and public bene- 
fits indeed exceed calculation, and are annually 
increasing. 

In the policy of such vrorks, this state exhi> 
bits the first great example in regard to the pro. 
ducttreness and complete success of her under- 
takings. Her position, in respect to the ocean 
and the lakes, affords the most extraordinary ad. 
vantages for the extension of such vrorks to eve- 
ry part of her territory. Is her progress in this 
career to be suspended ? With such unparal- 
leled experience of benefits, and such ample 
accessions of strength and resources, is she to 
pause on the threshold of the advantages which 
ner efforts have developed, and which, by her 
position and her means, are placed at her com- 
mand 1 Are there no other sequestered districts 
requiring avenues of trade and business as ur- 
gently as those which have been penetrated : 
no routes offering the like benefits, and deserv- 
ing equally the liberal patronage of the state 1 
These are questions for the people to consider. 
They involve vast and permanent interests. 
An inspection of the map will show large dis- 
tricts of the state which continue unproductive 
and almost without population or value, for 
want of easy access to market. Of these the 
most extensive, most sequestered and necessi- 
tous region, is comprised in the southern tier 
of counties, which present a natural, direct, and 
feasible route from our commercial metropolis 
on the Atlantic, to the lakes and territories of 
the west, through a country capable of sup- 
porting a dense population, and of yielding an 
immense amount and variety of productions. 

This route, though ineligible for canals, is 
highly favorable for a railroad. Such a road, 
by furnishing the necessary facilities of inter- 
course and business, would open the country 
on its borders to cultivation, and fill it with in- 
habitants ; and be productive of benefits no less 
valuable than those which proceed from our 
works of artificial navigation. It jwould furnish 
the needful medium of direct and rapid inter- 
course, with the western states, through the 
winter as well as the summer months, and 
thereby secure to the city of New.York the 
growing commerce of the western waters, to 
which Uie Erie canal will soon be totally inade- 
quate. 

Shall not such an avenue bo opened ? Have 
we filled the measure of our hopes and wishes in 
respect to internal improvements? Shall the 
bare posHnnaiorj ntid discovery ofour y<**unoc 
cupied iiHturnl Hdvnntage;*, satisfy us ? Shall we 
suptarly wnit and see the commerce of the we^t 
DiriDed off' tlirough other ehannels to tlie south, 
or dmwn into the provinces of Canada ? Will 
not the eiry of New.York d(*em the execution 



of this work essential to her interests, growth 
and prosperity ? Is not the opening of such an 
avenue due to the southern counties t Is il not 
recommended, justified, and called for by every 
consideration which could be eombined m such 
a work, viewed in its relations to the state ! 

The proper limits of an address will peimit 
no more than a brief notice of the routet ob- 
jects, and advantages of the proposed railroad. 

The route as indicated by tne formation of the 
country, and prescribed in the charter granted 
by the legislature for the execution of the work, 
extends from the city of New.York througlK 
the southern tier of counties to Lake Erie ; the* 
whole distance being about 400 miles. FrotOi 
a point on the lake, 60 or 80 miles south^wester-^ 
ly from Buflfalo, the distance on this route ta 
Hudson river, near the Jersey line, is grei^er 
only by a few miles than the distance on the- 
line of the canal from Buffalo to Albany. In 
respect to it» length, therefore, this route has 
the advantage of any more northerly one from 
the western interior to the city cf New.York. 
It intersects the Hudson below the Highlands, 
where the navigation is seldom closed or ob- 
structed by ice. From a point a few miles west 
from the Hudson, a valley through the High. 
lands afiTords an easy progress towards tlie De- 
laware. The course of the road from the 8u»- 
quehanna river to the lake, will, on an average, 
be about 80 miles south from the Erie Canal* 
Its junction with the lake, whether at Dunkirk 
or Portland, will be extremely advantageonsy 
those harbors being open and accessible when- 
ever the westerly part of the lake is navigable. 
.AVith regard to climate, and other physical 
advantages, this route is peculiarly favorable 
for a railroad. It is unsuitable for canals, and 
as a great thoroughfare is secured by the form* 
atiOn of the country against competition. 

Its relations to other and auxiliary channels 
of communication are numerous and impor- 
tant. Proceeding from the commercial capital 
of the Union, through so vast a region, wnich 
has at present no tolerable facilities of inter- 
course with the Atlantic, and terminatin|f at the 
most desirable point of connection with the 
lakes, and the states and territories adjacent to 
them, it will constitute a grand avenue from 
the coast to the western interior and the valley 
of the Mississippi* with wliich railways and 
other communications will be connected at in- 
tervals throughout its whole extent. It crosses 
a wide range of territory in a direction gene- 
rallv at right angles with the numerous streams 
whfch allound in that part of the state, and with 
the fertile vales on their borders, thereby aflbrd- 
ing peculiar and abundant facilities for inter- 
secting communications from every important 
locality, town, and district on either side. 

The route crosses the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal, where coal from the mines connected 
with that work may be furnished for transport 
westwardly, and in the winter season to the 
city of New.York. It must pass the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, Genesee, Allegany, and 
several less important rivers, at points whera 
those waters will extensively contribute to the 
use and value of the railway. Its connection 
with the Allegany, especially, will render it a 
very eligible medium of passage between lbs 
city of New-York and Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
and the lower Ohio. 

It will likewise interaect several very impor- 
tant artificial works which will be tributary to 
its success : as tlie Chenango canal about to 
be constructed from Bingluimpton to Utica; 
the railway, now nearly completed, which coii- 
nects Owcgo with Ithaca and the Cayuga Lake : 
and the Cheniuug canal fromElmiratotbe head of 
Seneca Lake. Dy these avenues and by a con. 
templnted communication from Fort Plain 
through Otsego county down the valley of the 
Suequelmnna, a railway down the valley of the 
Unan ilia, for which a charter has been grant- 
ed, a canal which is in contemplation from the 
waters of the Allegany to those of the Oenesee 
river, and by other proposed canals and rail- 
ways from several points north of the itntte 
ana fVom the adjoining counties of Penngyhra- 
nia, avast amount of travel and transport IWmb 
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a great diatance on both sides will be secured 
to tliia main line of communication. 

To these sources of direct and auxOiarj use 
and benefit, is to bejadded, in estimating the im- 
portant relations of the work, its connection 
with the lakes, which cannotfail to secure to it 
an immense aggregate of business, not only 
from the navigation of those waters, but from 
Che reniote interior through the ordinary routes 
of intercourse by land, and railways, which will 
doubtless be extended westwardly from this, 
through the Ohio and Erie canal, the Indiana 
canal from the Maumee to the Wabash river, 
the projected railway from Chicago to the 
Illinois river, and other facilities of communica- 
tion with the western waters, and thence with 
the State and city of New- York. 

The geological and topographical character 
generally of the counties on this route is high- 
fy^fa^orable to the construction of a railnnul. 
There are no ranges of mountains, nor any for- 
midable elevations, to be passed. The ascents 
are gradual, and scarcely exceed in any in. 
stance, it is believed, a rate per mile which is 
allowable on railroads without stationary 
power. 

Information on this head, sufficiently full and 
accurate to remove all doubt as to the practica- 
bility and favorable character of the route, is 
derived from a survey through these counties 
under the authority of the Legislature in 1828, 
an examination of the entire route, and a sur- 
vey of the eastern section of it, under an officer 
of the United States corps of engineers ; and 
from the testimony of individuals acquainted 
with the most difficult localities. Large por- 
tions of the route are level and pecuUarly feasi- 
ble. Among these may be mentioned more 
particularly a section extending 150 to 200 
miles from Binghampton westward, and indeed 
with little exception to the lake. 

The extent of territory of which this road 
will be the outlet and avenue of communication 
with the city of New- York, deserves particular 
notice. 

Considering the distance of the route fVom 
4be £rie canal on one side, and from an^ prac- 
ticable canal or railway in the same direction 
•on the other, the territory of which it will com- 
mand the travel and transport may be safely es- 
timated at an average width of forty miles on 
each, side the whole distance, excepting the first 
fifty miles from Hudson rivrr. This estimate 
would give an area of 28000 square miles, or 
about 18,000,000 of acres. The population now 
Oil this area amounts probably to less than 
1,000,000. 

There are in the southern tier of counties in 
this state, west of the Hudson, about 7,000,000 
acres of land, and a population now estimated 
at 300,000. 

The construction of the railroad would, in 
the opinion of members of this convention, 
resident in those counties, cause this popula- 
tion to be more than doubled in five years, and 
^ottld add more to its numbers within ten years 
than will be added in a century without such a 
thorooffhfare. 

The lands, which are now for the most part 
wild and unproductive, would be rapidly taken 
up for cultivation. They are renenuly of a. 
cnaracter to invite the labor and enterpriae of 
agriculturists, and these counties possess ex- 
traordinary advantages for manufactures. Their 
climate is peculiarly salubrious and healthful ; 
and, with a railroad, their various products 
would at all seasons of the year be readily and 
cheaply conveyed to market. If they are not 
uniformly equal in richness of soil to some 
other counties in the state, this defect is com. 
pensated by the excellence of their climate, the 
number and character of their rivers and creeks 
aflTording innumerable positions for mills and 
manufactories, and their pos8(*88ion or conti- 
ffuitv to inexhaustible sources of iron and coal. 
With regard to the latter mineral, the regions 
watered by the Susquehanna will be abundant- 
ly and cheaply furhished from the anthracite 
lormation near the southern border of the 
county of Broome, and, fhrther west, ample sup- 



which are found from 8 to 40 miles south of 
the line of the state. 

With an avenue to market, the immense for- 
ests of pine, and other descriptions of timber, 
with which they abound, will be rendered va- 
luable, and constitute an important source of 
wealth to these counties. 

With disM advantages and resoareea, and with 
meana of conveoiaat and conatant accaaa to market, 
towna and villagea would apring up on many localL 
tiaa now uninhabited ; manufacturea, trade, and eve- 
ry apeciea of induatrv aad buaineae, woald be iatro- 
dueed and eatabliabed ; and these couatiea would, at 
no dialant period, become aa populoua, aa proaper- 
oua, and aa highly privileged in their moral, religieua 
literary and. aoeial inatitutiona and condition, aa any 
other section of the State. 

FsLLow CiTizENB — The manta aad daima of thia 
undertaking are thva, though but briefly and imper. 
fectly, preaented to your notice* A charter haa been 

! [ranted by the legialatura incorporating a company 
or the conatrnction of the propoaed Railroad ; one 
million of the capital atock haa been aubacribed, and 
the company haa been duly organized ; but the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the work require for it the 
voice of the community, the co-operation and aid of 
the aitizena and of the Sute. Aa a public work, ex. 
tending ao great a distance through the interior, and 
having such relatione to the navigable watera, and to 
the agriculture, trade, growth and prosperity of the 
Sute, it ia deemed to have no ordinary claima on the 
patronage of the legislature and the public. Aa a 
work tending more immediately to benefit the Sooth- 
am Counties, and to confer on them advantagea cor- 
reaponding in aome roeaaure with thoae conferred on 
the Northweaterly Countiea, by the construction of 
the Erie Canal, it justifies an earnest and confident 
appeal to the Legislature for liberal and efficient aid. 
Thoae countiea were, by the oonatruction ot the Ca- 
nal, placed in a worae relative condition than they 
wrould have been had no such work been undertaken. 
The tide of emigration and aeulement then in their 
favor, was, by the eommenceoient of that work, turn* 
ed away from them. Immenae tracta of land, adja. 
cent to the Canal, were opened to cultivation, with 
ample faeititiea of access to market ; and the lands in 
these counties, which otherwise would have been ta- 
ken up and comparatively filled with inhabitants, 
were neglected and rendered uaaaleable, in which 
condition they remain, for the most part, at the pre. 
sent hour ; no more than one. tenth of their aurface, 
on an average, being cultivated. But for the Erie 
Canal, it is believed that these counties would, at 
the present time, have been more populoua than those 
would have been which are traversed by that invalu. 
able thoroughfare . While the commencement of that 
work was in question, and a general concurrence in 
ita expediency was unattainable, the Southern Coun- 
tiea rendered it their timely and efficient aupport.-^ 
They cheerfully shared with the rest of the common, 
wealth in whatever ofhazard and of liability waa anti 
cipated from that new and vaat undertaking ; and 
they were encouraged to rely, and do rely, on the aid 
of the State being extended to their relief. They ap. 
peal to the equity and juatice of the commonwealth 
thro* her publio authorities. They look to the counties 
which border on our navigable watera, and to the 
countiea which owe their proaperity and their numbers 
to the liberal policy, enterprize, and common bounty 
of the State, and to other counties which need, and 
by a continuance of the aame enlarged and beneficent 
policy, may share in the like advantagea, far a can 
did eatimate of their position and their wanta, aad for 
the aid which ia easential to the auccess of the pro. 
poaed undertaking. 

Let it be conaideredthat the proposed Railway can 
in nowise impair or interfere with the public utility, 
the local benefita, or the growing use and revenue of 
the Erie Canal. The routes are too far aaunder to 
admit of interference and injury to each other by 
competition. The inhabitanta on the line of the Ca. 
nal will continue to poasess and enjoy the peculiar 
and inoatimable benefits of that work. It will con. 
tinuo to convey their products to market as regular- 
ly and aa cheaply, and to serve all their purposes as 
perfectly, aa it now doea. The construction of the 
Railroad will abate nothing of their advantages. Its 
efiect will be to create additional business ; to ang 
raentthe popnlation, productions, and wenlrh of liie! 
State, aa the Canal haa done ; to draw on to thia rouie 
a vaat amount of travel and transport, which is now 
directed through circuitous and expensivn channrls, 
to other pointa beyond our territory ; and to double 
khe trade and .^pcure thn growth of the city uf New 
York. 

An upp4>al to the citizens for their approbation zinJ^ 



plies are attainable from the bituminous beds encouragement, and to the State for aid to the pro. 



poaed work, ia deemed eapeeially appropriate at tha 
preaent time, oa account of the increaaing prodoe* 
tiveneaa ef the existing public works of internal im. 
provement, and the abandant means which they will 
aoon aupply for auch works aa may require aaais- 
tanee in other portiona of the State. That it will 
continue to be the policy of the State to haaband aad 
apply thoae reaonrcea in auch a roanaer, as to eon- 
fer on every diatrict aa nearly aa poaeible eoual ad* 
vaatagoa, ia loo obviona to be ^ueationed, if the peo- 
ple continue to understand and appreciate their own 
and the general intereata. No auch reduction there, 
fore of the toUa on the canala of the State ia to be 
anticipated, aa toconatitote any objection to granttag 
the aid which ia neceaaary to the propoaed ander- 
taking. One half of the annual surplus rerenue of 
the Canala, after payment of the public debt, would. 
In a brief peri<$d, discharge the entire coat of this 
Rail Road; or replace auch advances aa ita con* 
atruetion may require in addition to the fuada aub- 
acribed by individuals. A aubacriptionto the stock of 
two or three millions by the State would inapire auch 
confidence, aa to the accomplishment of the work, 
aa to iaduco aubecriptiona by individuals for each 
further amount aa might be neeeaaary. 

An ultimate reduction of the toUa on the Canala 
to a rate aufiicient only to provide for their repaira 
and expenaea can at no period be juat or reasonable, 
while any objecta of public utility and general wel. 
fare, not otherwiae provided for, require the expend!, 
ture of public money. The extraordinary pretence 
that the tolla are a tax on thoae whose products are 
conveyed on the Canala, ought to arrest the atten. 
tion and meet the diaapprobation of the public. Ia 
it 80 — that thoae, who, by their vicinity to theae chan. 
nela of cheap and easy communication, provided for 
them by the energy and responsibility of the whole 
State, can receive at their doors fifty per cent, mora 
for their producta, the tolls notwithstanding, than the 
inhabitanta of the aequeatered countiea can realise 
for theira, after deducting the heavy expanae of time 
and money required for the tranaportation of them 
to market over circuitoua and difficult routes,—* 
ia it ao that thoae who under auchcireumstancea pay 
tolls, deem this condition of their unparalleled 
advantagea a hardahip? Let it not be believed 
that there ia a farmer or any citizen capable of reek, 
onmg hia income, who would be guilty of auch a per- 
veraion ; or who would not gladly aee the public 
arm extended to confer the like advantagea on er^ry 
aection of the State. 

It may well be queationed whether the increased 
buaineas on the Canala the preaent aeaaon, is not 
owing to the extraordinary abundance of the crops, 
and prosperity of business, rather than in any consi. 
derable degree to the diminution ef the rate of tolla 
which haa already been made. It ia atated en re. 
apectable authority that the expenae to individuala 
who hire others to forward tlieir commodi. 
tiea, ia, with the reduced tolla, aa great thia aeaaon 
aa it waa on the like articlea before the redoetion 
took place. The efiVsct of that measure therefore is 
to increase the income of the oarriera, rather than to 
relieve or benefit the ownera or producera of tha com. 
modities carried. 

Whether thia view of the subject, however, is 
well founded or not, no further reduction is called 
for with a view to induce a further increase ef bu. 
smess on the Canala, eapeeially on the Erie Canal, 
aa that ia already nearly if not fully occupied, and no 
poasible advantage can be gamed in reaped to ex- 
penae under the preaent ratea of toll, by those who 
come on to it from the Lakes, should they take any 
other route to an Atlantic market. 

There is, then, in respect to the ability of the State, 
the provision of me%na without hardship or injury to 
any portion of our citizens, and with respect to the 
equity, reaaonableneaa and publie policy of tha mea. 
aure, no ebatacle to the extension of the neceaaary 
aid to the work now propoaed ; and it ia therefore, 
with entire confidence, commanded to the favorable 
consideration of the public. 

On behalf ef the Convention. 

Shkrman Paoc, "] 

NOAOIAH JOUNSON, j 

Joshua WiiiTNav, >CommifUf. 
TiiEODORR North,'! 
ELBAZAa Lord J 

Rail Ro^ds. — A Convention of Delegates from 

Kinga, Queens, and Suirutk, will be held at the Ina 

of Thomas Hulliuck, [in Suiiihtown, on the first 

Tuesday of Deccmbrr next, nt 10 o'clock A. M., to 

convert and ailf>pt .mcaaure!* in r«Trrer»ce to a Ilail. 
road through Lon;; Nland. 1*Nrr?^ in no rc^gian in 
thia coumry where o UaUroa*! I'.iu l»o inidt^ nt-1ea!« 
cast. 
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LITEEAAY NOTICES. 
AlKEOROMBIB ON THS InTSXXSCTUAL PoW«M, Ae>C. 

with Quetiions for the EzamiMtion of Studontt. 
Now York: Hakfer A BftOTmRB.— It is ftome 
montbe fiooo tho first edition of this raluable treatise 
WM publiehed by the Harpers as one of the series 
of the Family Ltbrery. The rapid sale of that 
•ditioDi and the inquiry for the work in many semi- 
naries of learning, has induced the publishers to 
isiiie a BOW edition, with questions carefully adapted 
to the examination of students, in whose hands th^ 
work may be placed. These questione are all thrown 
together at the end of the volume, and oiade to refer 
by figures to the pages where the topics inquired of, 
are treated; and, according to the system upon 
which they proceed — a bad one in our judgment, as 
only tending to exercise the memory, without dcTel- 
oping the reasoning powers— they seem to us well 
and carefully framed. 

TVB iNfLUBNCK OF TUB BlSLB IN iHPROfZNO THB 
UNDBBSTANDrNO AND MoRAL CuARACTBB, by JoHN 

Matthews, D. D. Professor of the Theological 8em. 
ihary at South Hanover, Indiana, with a preliminary 
eseay by Albert Barxes. Philadelphia, Harrison 
Hall.: — The object of this little treatise — which was 
originally published in numbers in a religions period, 
ical — is to assert the claim of the Bible to be studied, 
not only as the laiihful record of religion, but as a 
literary treasare, fitted by iu style, its taste, its elo. 
quenee audits adaptation to all times, and to all statss 
of human knowledge, to improve the judgment and 
purify the heart. In this point of view it must be ad- 
aBhtad that the Bible is rarely considered, and yet it 
IS, We think, well and successfully urged by the Rev. 
author, that as a elanic^ the Bible is only lef s valuable 
than as r book of Faith. 

La Abvub Francajsr, No. 1 : New York ; Hos. 
KINS & Snowdbn. — We have here a well printed 
pamphlet, springing at once into existence, without 
any previous preliminary notice, and thus saving by 
a nu 9oiei all the trouble and eircumlocotion of pre. 
vious annunciations, promises and explanations — 
The design is to publish quarterly, smilar numbers, 
te consist of choice extracts from French literature, 
and from the literature of other countries, tranalated 
into French. How far this can be well done by Ed- 
iters to whom the French is ah acquired language, 
ja«y be problematical — so difiieult do we deem it for 
any one to judge critically of the literature of a fo. 
reign tongue. It would, we think, strike us oddly 
to hear of an American Review, to contain extracts 
from, and notices of, American and Bnglish worked 
being projected by a Frenchman. Yet the caae is 
analogous, and hence our doubts ss to how this bold 
undertaking, and certainly well executed thus far, 
mRy succeed. 

The contents of this number are diversified and 
Aill . of interest. The first article furnishing ex. 
tracts from Heyn's history of the year 1830 in France, 
is quite remarkable ; and we shsll, probably, take oc 
eaaion to make aome translations from it for our co. 
Inmns. 

Grbbnsank*s Pbbiodical Librart, Vol. HI, No. I. 
Philadelphia: T. K. Greenbank Sl Co. — The Isst 
number of this vtry cheap and well printed periodi. 
eal, now before U9, commences Tytler'e l/ife of Sir 
Waller Raleigh. This publication is issued weekly, 
in numbers of 48 pages, well printed on good paper, 
making in the course of the year, fonr large 8vo. 
volumes, each containing G30 pages ! The siibscrip. 
tion by numbers is 95 per annum, or 96 50 if re- 
ceivod in volumes. 

IhsToav OF the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745 
axj> 1746; by Robrrt Chambbm> author of Tradi. 
lions of Edinhurg ; I vol. ; Pliiladelphia, G. C. Mit^ 



kU. — ^There is no hero Y>f romance whose- fiotitioas 
adventures surpass in interest, or equal in dignity, 
the real ones of Charles Edward in the rebellion of 
forty.five. His whole oourse — from the moment he 
landed alone and almost pennyless on a wild and se. 
oUded shore of Scotland, to that in which, in order 
to allay the jenlousies of "the Elector of Hanover,** 
he was forcibly and faithlessly eon vnyed out of tbe^ do* 
minions of France— -was that of a chivalmua knight'; 
who, staking life and honor in the game where a roy. 
al. diadem was the prize, was ever foremost in the 
fight, ihe Isst iw the letreat, whojtn hardships could 
not daunt nor fearful odds dishearten, snd who, with 
(he single exception perhaps of the battle of Falkirk, 
evinced throughout, equal skill as a commander, and 
courage as a soldier. In this deligbtful volume, Mr. 
Chambers dwslls with the fondness of an antiquary, 
and poasibly semetimce with the partiality of a Jacb 
bite, on all the details of the brilliant, but ill-fated 
Highland irruption, which shook the house of Hano 
ver on the throne, and startled all England with the 
marvellous feats in Rrms of wild mountain hordes, 
held together by no cither bond, than a mixedfeudal 
and family allegiance to the head of their respeetive 
clans. It is less a history, than a collectien of per. 
sonal memoirs, comiected with this attemut of the 
Chevalier to recover the crown of his fathers ; and 
though much of it has appeared before in various 
shapes, there are still many anecdotes now publish, 
ed for the first time, and as a whole, it is probably 
I he best notice extant of Ike furty-five. 

In order to enable our readers to judge of the gen- 
eral style of the book, we shall subjoin a few extractB. 

The following comparison between the appearance 
and manner of reception at Helyrood House ef 
George IV. during his progress in Scotland, and 
Charles Edward, lets ns at once vcuo the feelingp of 
the author : 

Charles approached Holyroodhouse by the same 
path over which Geerge the Fourth, seventy-seven 
years after, was drawn thither, in his daily progree. 
ses from Dalkeith. As he was. parading along, the 
Duke of Perth stopped him a little, while he descri. 
bed the limits and peculiar local characteristics of 
the King^s Park. It was observed on this occa. 
aion by an eye witness, that during the whole five 
minutes his grace was expatiating, Charles kept 
his eye bent sideways upon Lord Elcho (who stood 
aside at a little distance), and seemed lost in a 
mental speculation about that youthful adherent. 

As the procession — for such it might be termed-^ 
moved along the Duke*s Walk, the crowd greeted 
the principal personage with two distinct huxtas, 
which he acknowledged by as many bows and smiles. 
Charles did not seem to court these acclamations, or 
«ven to appreciate them in the way that might have 
been expected from a person uuder his peculiar 
circumstances, but, maintaing all the dignified bear- 
ing and lofty indifierence of a real prince, took the 
whole as a mere matter of course. The gen. 
oral feeling of the crowd seemed to be a 
very joyful one, arising in some eases from the 
influence of political prcposBCssions, in many others 
from gratified curiosity, and perhaps in still more 
from the satisfactien with which they had observed 
the fate ef the city so easily decided that morning. 
Many had previously conceived Charles to be only 
the leader of a band of predatory barbarians, at open 
warfare with propeny, and prepared to eommlt aiiy 
species of cruelty for the accompliahment of his 
porposes. They now regarded him in the interesting 
ligtu of an injured prince, seeking, at the risk of life, 
one single noble object, which did not very obviously 
concern their personal interests. AU« more or lose, 
resigned themselves to the charm with which the 
presence of royalty is invai lably attended . The pre. 
sent generation of the people of Edinburgh saw a 
king, de facto, pass over the ground which Charles 
«vas new passing over ; a king who had no rival to 
his title, and whom the whole undivided country bad 
agreed to honor and applaud. Yet, we doubt tf the 
eirenmstances of that memorable Acene, with all their 
exciting interest, composed nearly so fine an afiairas 
the advent of the unfortuiiare Charles, equivoeal as 
was his title, aikl miserablo'his retinue. In the case 
of Ucorge the Founh, it is true,' the whole population 
of Scotland was there to say, •• God blesft him t** and 



mooareh 4iekn«wledgedly the most powerful on the 
Aof o£ the earth, tfut, bofidM-tkat ^ Age pr^ 
vented him froni having the etrietly perBonm charm 
of Charles, he was invested with m>n^ of tlMt cten^. 
of national association which gildnd lbs aamBiSf 
StUiil.^. He WIS a' goodly otitieet, and. iattmi«id«d 
wiA goodly okjemst to 61l.and plMe^the liTh^m f I 
but he excited no image iof . pl«ePMr^./m>Off:<|)u» 
mentid opdea that werebncltwpfyl ffv>ivtt9<m't^P«*^'' 
Be '. waa thf sev^reign ofi.the uiulfiBtandini^ anfl^the 
seaaott,; bujt Q^ailes wM^«9iperornV^r the iqiRMn^ 
tioa and the heart. Youthful and haiidspine J| pa-. 
Unt and jdarin^; the. leader of a,'braVd'~ahd nardjr 
band ; the eommandec and' object' .of ai& ^.entcirptihe 
singular beyond all former singularity, and' haBaraooa 
beyond aQ fotmcr hazard ;* the ' idol bf ' a •aentiiifeilt 
e^uivaleAl to all that was generous; unfcqtuiiaf;e Im 
his birth and proepecta, bm making one gtsod effon 
to retrieve the somows of hie face; the descendant 
6f those time honored penens by whose nidnt' the 
ancestors of all who saw him had fought atB^ancsck* 
bum and Flodden ; the repreBcnftaliY^ of ^family pe. 
ouliarly Scottish, bjit which seamed, to hate been 
deprived 9f(iu..birth.right by the machinmions of 
the hated English ; CharUs was a being calculated 
to excite the most fervent and extravagant emotions 
amongst the people who surrounded him. If the 
modem sovereign was beheld with Veneration, and 
respect as the chief magistrate of -the nation, attd 
with love and admiration as an aekifowiedged pat. 
tern ol all manly .politeness^ the laat of the Stoaru 
was worshipped by the devoted hijtalista of tlmt 
time, as a cherished idol. George might be greet, 
ed, in his splendid ehaTiot,.with chnersand smiles s 
but the boot of Charlea as said to We bfMB dimmedt 
as he passed along, with kissee and, with Uars ! 



every body beHeld; with wonder and Hfiectioa; a 



The Chevalier triumphing as a king, waa 
or perhaps overpersuaded, to exercise a peculiar at. 
tribute of eovereignty, that of to^ching for the king's 
evil. The ceremony and its resoU are thus girca : 

While Charles held court in Hrtlyrood, he revired, 
in one instance at least, a courtly pmcttce wiitch had 
been for some time renounced by the soveieipia of 
England. This was.-touolung for the King's eviL 
It is well known that not only waa .the auperstitioaa 
belief in the effiqacy of the royal touch ibr this 
disease,, peeyalent amooff .the peonle sQ late as the 
reign of Queen Anne, b^t the Book of Common 
Prsyer actually contained ah office 16 be perfoti^ed 
on such occasions, which has unljf been omitted in 
recent editions of that venerable manual of devo- 
tion. Queen Anne Was the last monarch who condc- 
scended to perform the ceremony ; on which account, 
it used always to be said by the Jacobites, that the 
usurping family dared not do it, le#t they ehould he- 
tray iheir want of the royal character* We have 
been informed by an ancient nonjuranf still alive, 
that a gentleiiian of England havSng applied to King 
George the Fiist, soon alter his accession, te have 
his son touched, and being peevishly desired to go 
over tethe Pretender, aetnaUy o^yed^lhe command, 
and was so well pleased with the rc/surt of the. ex. 
perimeat, .that he became and continued ever afier a 
firm believer in the jtis (fiaiRu si, and a staunch friend 
of the exiled foimily. Whether Chaises believed in 
the supposed power of the royal touch, we cannot de* 
termine ; but it is certain that he condescended to 
perform the ceremony at H^yrood.Ho~ttBe, under the 
fc^ll owing circumstances':— ^ 

When at Perth, he had been petitioned by a poor 
woman to touch her daughter* a child of seven years, 
who had been dreadfully lUHicted with the disease 
ever since her tnfovcy^ He excused himself by 
pleading want of time ; but directed >hat the girl 
should be brought to him at Edinburgh.; to which 
she was accordingly despatched, under the care of a 
stout sick- nurse ;. and a day wa^ appc)inted when ehe 
shonld be introduced to, his presence iii the palace. 
>Vhen the child was brongkt in, he wag found iii die 
picture gallery, which served ae hie ordinary audi- 
ence chamber ; surrounded by all hts prmcipel offi. 
cera and by many ladies. He caaied a circle to be 
cleared, within which the child waa admitted, .toge- 
ther with her attendant, and a priest in hie oaneni- 
cals. The patiem was then stripped naked, and 
placed upon her knees in the centre .of the oi role. 
The clergyman having pronounced an appropriate 
prayer— perhaps the office above memioned^-Charles 
approached the kneeling girl, and, with great ap|MU 
jreat solemnity, touched the sores occasioned by the 
disease, pronoimcing, at ty%ty diiTerent application, 
the words, " I touch, but Gud heal!** The ceremo. 
ny was concluded by another pr«fer .frem the pi^^ | 
and the jNttiem, being again dreMdi "^^^ famed 
round thi circle, and presented wMLMfile n&e eC 
moneyi )*reeisely twenty4>tfe days li|m the ^te oT 
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her bciiif sulMBtUAd to Chulei^e tottob* the «lc«rf 
fonmiatolf doted and heeled ; end nothing rememed 
to show that ebe had ever been afflicted, exoept the 
•cars or marks left open the akin ! We bisiTe deriYed 
this strange tale from a non-juring gentleman, who 
heard too woman herself relate it, and who had 
toQched with his own fingers the spots upon her body 
which bad-proYioiialj been honored by contact with 
those of GharUe. 

We ccnelnde with a eummary Tiew of some of the 

atrocities perpetrated after the battle ef CuUoden, 

and for which the memory of the J>|ike of Cumber 

land will be justly execrated to the latest time : 

The barbarities which followed the victory of 
Culloden, when the fervour of battle must have been 
cooled, and the victors completely assured of re- 
ceiving no farther annoyance from the enemy, were 
wch as to be scarcely credible by the present age ; 
and the writer who now undertakes to display them 
in their real colore, may perhaps incur the charge of 
exaggeration or prejudice. Neither this imputation, 
however, nor any sentiment of delicacy shall be al. 
lowed here to stifle the statements which so many 
former historians have, for these, or for worse rea- 
sous, withheld. 

The most obvious charge of barbarity which can 
be brought against the Duko of Cumberland, in refe. 
rence to this period of the campaign, is that he did 
not take the pains which are usually taken by victors 
in civilized warfare, of attending to the woQoded of 
the enemy in common with those o( his own army. 
Charles, who, notwithstanding all the attempts which 
have been made to show him up as a monster, can. 
not be denied to have used his victories with mode- 
ration and humanity, had all along treated the wound, 
ed of his prisoners with the most anxious and con 
siderate kindness ; even incumbering himself, at va 
rioos periods of his campaign, in order lo provide 
Sot their comfort. But with the Duke of Cumber 
land, whose opptirtunities for displaying humanity 
were so much better, the eaae was very different. 
Not only did he permit the bloody sbene already de- 
ecribed, where the wounded insurgente were indie, 
oriniinately massacred, but he actually took a per. 
eonal interest in the completion of the dreadful work. 
Soon after the battle, he was riding over the field, 
accompanied by Colonel Wolfe, the future hero of 
Quebec, when he observed a wounded Highlander 
sit up on his elbow, and look at him with what ap. 
peered to his eyes defiance. *^ Wolfe,** he cried, 
** shoot me that Highlander scoundrel, who thus 
dares to look on us wiih so insolent a stare." — ** My 
commission,*' said the gentle 'and excellent Wolfe, 
** ie at your royal highness'e dispqeal ; but I never 
can copsent to become an exeeutipner." The High 
lander, in all probability, wa^ soon despatched by 
some less scrupulous hand ; but it was remarked 
that from that day, the recusant officer declined visi. 
bly in the favour and confidence of his commaiider. 

It i9 a fact equally authentio'with the preceding, 
that, on the day after the actioii, wheii it wae disco, 
vered that some of the wounded had survived both 
the weapons of the enemy and the dreadful rkina 
which fell in the interval, he sent oat detachmenta 
from Inverness, to put these unfortunates out of pam. 
The savage executioners of his barbarous commands 
performed their duty with awful accuracy and delibe- 
ration ; carrying an they could find to different pieces 
of rising ground throughout the field, where, having 
first ranged them in due order, they dispatched them 
by shot of musketry. On the following day (Friday) 
other parties were sent out to search the houses of 
the neighboring peasantry, in which, it was under, 
stood, many of the mutilated Highlanders had taken 
refoge. They found so great a number as almost 
te render the office revolting to its bearers ; but, with 
the exception of a few who received mercy at the 
hands of the officers, all were conscientiously mur- 
dered. An unconcerned eye wimess afterwards re. 
ported to the writer just qeoted, that on this day he 
eaw no fewer than seventy.two individuals ** killed 
in cold blood !** Dreadful, however, as this scene 
must have been, it was surpassed in fiendish wick, 
edness by a sort of supererogatory cruelty which wae 
acted by the soldiers in the course of their other ope. 
rations. At a little distance from the field of 
battle, there was a wretched hut, used for sheltering 
sheep in stormy weather, into which a ooastdera. 
ble number of the wounded had crawled. The 
aoldiery, on discovering them, actually proceed, 
ed to secure the door and set the house in^ flames ; 
eo that all within perished, including many person! 
who were merely engaged in. attendhig the wound, 
ed. In the cubbish of this habitation, between thirty 
and forty aeorched and smothered bodiee were found 
by the country people, after'the monwcrs had deparu 
•d mm ik% icette of idieir ravages i 



But by far the moat horrible instance of cruelty 
which occurred in the course of these unhappy times, 
was one which took place in the immediate vicinity 
ot Culloden House. Nineteen wounded officers of 
the Highland army had been carried, immediately 
after the battle, from a wood in which they had found 
their first shelter, to the ceurt-yard of that reeideoce, 
where they renoained two daye in the open air, with 
with their wounds undressed, and oidy receiving 
such acts of kindness front the steward of the houae, 
as that official choae At render at the risk of his own 
life. Upon the third day, when the aearch was made 
throughout the neighboring cottages, these misera. 
ble men were seized by the ruthkes soldiers, tied 
with ropes, and tossed into a cart, and taken out to 
the side o( a park wall, where, being ranged up in 
order, they were commanded to prepare for immedi. 
ate death. Such as retained the use of their limbs, 
or whose spirits, formerly so daring, could not sus. 
tain them through this trying scene, fell upon their 
knees, and, with piteous cries and many invuoations 
to heaven, implored mercy. But they petitioned in 
vain. Before they had been ranged up fur the apace 
of a single minute — before they could utter one brief 
prayer to heaven, the platoon, which stood at the 
distance of only two or three yards, received ordera 
to fire. Almost every individual in the unhappy 
company fell prostrate upon the ground, and expired 
instantly. But, to make sure work, the men were 
ordered to club their muskets, and dash out the 
brains of all who seemed to show any symptoms of 
life. This order was obeyed literally. One indivi. 
dual survived*-a gentleman of the clan Fraser. He 
had received a ball, but yet showed the appearance 
of life* The butt of a aoldier's musket was accord- 
ingly applied to his head to despatch him ; never- 
theless, though hie nose and cheek were dashed 
in, and one of his eyes dashed out, he did not 
expire. He lay for eome time in a state of 
agony not to be described, when Lord Boyd, 
son of the Earl of Kilmarnock, happening to paae, 
perceived his body move, and ordered him to be 
conveyed to a secure place, when he recovered in 
the course of three months. The unfortuate man 
lived many years afterwards to tell the dreadful tale ; 
and the writer already alluded to appears to have 
derived his information from this excellent eource. 

The Duke of Cumberland has been characterized 
by his friend Earl Waldegrave, as one whose judg. 
nient would have been equal to his parts, had it not 
been too much guided by his passions, which were 
otten violent and ungovernable. The cruelties, 
however, which distinguished hiti Scottish campaign, 
rather argue the cool malignant fiend than the violent 
man of anger. His courage was that of the bull. 
dog ; but he had not the generosity of that animal, to 
turn away .firom hia victim when it could no longer 
oppose him. AfUr fairly overthrowing his sntago. 
nist, his eavage dispoaition demanded that he should 
throttle, and gore, and excruciate it, as a revenge for 
the trouble to which it had put him in the combat. 

SoBNss ittooa Pamsh, iv ▲ Cooatrt Fausos's 
DAUOHTim, 1 vol. Niw York : HAum & Baomaa. 

They who will read these simple annals with a right 
spirit, will find in them both amusement and improve- 
ment. They are, we cannot doubt, real scenes, 
such as any parish in England may afford — ^portrayed 
with feeling, and beauty of sentiment as well as of 
expression, and all tending to inculcate as the sole re. 
liance ibr happiness, or consolation, a belief in, and 
dependanee on the trutlisand promises of the Bible. 

Thb Book of my Lady, a Melange, by a Baekelor 
Knight; 1 vol.; Pkilad.^ Kiv & Biddlx.— Most of 
the rhapsodies of this prettily printed volume have 
appeared eeparately before, we believe, in annuals 
and other similar publications ; and upon the whole, 
we think they might as well hate been left in their 
scattered state, for together they are too overpower, 
ing. We may, however, very possibly be of the num. 
her of those of •• Spitzbergen-like temperament,** foV 
whom the author expressly declares he does not 
write, and therefore unworthy to criticise, as we are 
certainly incapable of admiring, such soaring flights. 

Cantcrsury Talbs, first series, by Harrikt and 
Sophia Lbk ; 9 vols. Philadelphia, C%rby, Lka & 
Blancrard. — It is well to go back, amid the multi- 
plicity of tiew works daily poured forth, now and 
then to those volutuei that time and the jtidgment of 
men have teited: W« Are therefore well pleased to 
set this Uftloff of taliill #6ll renieri«bered in other 



days, and which have not, in their kind, been sur* 
paased by anything of later date. 

« 

LiaaABY OF Sblbct NovBii^ Vol. xxiii. and iv. — 
Richelieu : N, Y., Hartbr & BaoTRBaa. — ^This no- 
vel, heretofore notieed in this paper with eeaunende. 
tion, is well entitled, in our judgment, to take ite place 
aa a standard work*-as delineatiog both charmeter. 
and events with gre4t power and fidelity. 

CovrAMJON TO TH8 CuRisTiAM livRB ; by Rev. Jo. 
suuA Lbavitt. New York: Jonathan Lbavitt.-«- 
This is a republication, without the music, and with 
the addition of many new hymns, ef the Christisn 
Lyre, a book of devotional pootry, which appeared 
in 1831. 

LovBLL*s Folly, a novel, by Carolinb LbbHbntx, 
author of De Lara, Lemirah, iLC* CineiiumHf Hvb» 
bard a Edmunds.— >An American novel, printed ia 
the city of the West, and rery well printed too in good 
bold type-^-a lady, too, the author— what further shall 
we say 7 We had better, we believe, commit the 
work to the judgment of the country, without saying 
any thing. Under cover of the principle, which eeeme 
to be gaining ground, that what is Araerieanmust net 
be, what is called, harshly dealt by — Lovell*s Folly 
may gain fovor, and we would not willingly intercept 
a ray thereof. . . 

Nbw MAn,^State of New YerM-^StMU ^f Ohie, 
J. H. Colton & Co. N. Y. publishers. — These are two 
very well executed and well colored mape, drawn 
by D. H. Burr, and reduced to a size that renders 
them convenient for consulting, without exelading 
any material objects^ 

No. V. 
Whbblino, Virginia, Oct. S9th. 

I ussd to think our Ma^boerd diouUe as caprieioes as 
itcouM well be; but the chsnginf skiee ender which we 
have tt-afelled fer the lest three days con%iaoe me that 
no where is the office of weather^oook bss ol s oneeiire 
than in the region through which I have just tc«vetted« 
Yet I do not complun of the weather. Par fi-om iv— I 
consider myself peculiarly ibrtuoate in having, during a 
diree days ride over the Alleghanies, seen that fine neun^ 
tain district under every vidsmtude of climate ; .and tlviugh 
rhe cold has ai times been severe— ^e harsh rains any- 
thing but agreeable far the time— die Indian sunnier heat 
ahnoet sultry— «Qd lasUy the mm9 moat unaeasonafale, I 
couM not, if i bad made my own private arraageBMMs 
with the clerk of the weather, have fixed it upos the 
whole more to ray sstisfarrion. The stiU ceU fi^sty mm* 
ings gave a vigour and boldneas of oulluie to the mom- 
tain scenery, that extended its Hmits and heigfatsBcd its 
effect. The rains which an hour aAerwerd wadied the 
changmg leeToe, brightened their tints Ibr the noon-day 
«un which followed, aiid the warm mist of evening imbo- 
ed the landscape with aClaade-4ike meaowness that acstsd 
the rich repose of eveainf among the hills.. 

As for the snow, nothing could be mote beautifid than 
^e effect of it at this season in the woods. We had 
two flurries, on sucoesshre days, each of which after covering 
the ground about an inch in depth, was succeeded by a bright 
glowing sky. The appearance the woods then presented, it 
wouki be almost impossible to describe to you. Gall up 
in your mind the brilliant and animated effect produced 
by a January sun shming through a leafless grove, over 
the fresh white carpel that has been wound ameog the 
trees during the preceding night. How do the dead branch- 
'» smile in the frosty sunbeams— how joyously does every 
thing sparkle in the refracted light ! Now unagine the 
tinted leaves of autumn blushing over those rigid tH^^ 
and reflecting warmth upon the danltng anantle beneath 
:hero— green, gokl, and purple— scarlet, saffron, and ver- 
miilioii— the dolphin hues of our dying woods, glist^eung 
in the silver shower, and relieved acainst a surisfle of 
y'wpn wbiteness. Let the scene lie if you ohoooe asMSig 
moontauis clothed with ftrssts as fiur as the eye caa reach 
—their billowy forms now sweeping ed' in vast corves 
along the sky, and now broken by ravines, through which 
a dozen conflicting lights climb their shaggy sitles^— ^ir, 
not loss suiking, let it be a majestic river, whose fertile 
ishmds, rich alluvial bottoms, and wooded bluffs beyond, are 
thus dressed at once in autumn's pomp and winter's robe 
•)f pride; and you can hardly conceive a more beautiflil 
combination. Such was the aspect imdrr which I crossed 
die but summk of the AUeghauie!i ye«trrlay—and such 
an ter which I riewed the Ohio thi^ niornbtg. The fine 
undulating coun ry between the uountauit and this pbu^, 
especially afutr pasjii^g the f)ta;*r town cf Washingt<>o, 
»n the borders dt P.nniylvania, U ft mc nod.inf; to re«r«»l in 
the way ef Sfenery after crossing tli«; last i i \ge l\u< sid<r of 
S>mftrjet» And yet nithinj; can be more exiiilarating than 
a canter over those heighu on a bracing October da/. The 
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bidden breaks and tttrns cf the mountain road open 
iney newa upon you at erery mooienC, and the clear pure 
-atmosphere one breathes, with the motion of a spirited horse, 
-would ^create a soul beneath the ribe of doath," and rejuvinate 
Methusaltth himself. One must once have been a dyspeptic 
to estimate to the full that feeling of tangible health. For 
my own part, however philosophers may preach up the sub- 
limity ef intellectual pleasures, or poets dilaU upon the de- 
lights of etherealising seniiment, I confess that I hold one 
good burst of pure animal spirits fiir above them aU. On 
horseback, especially when life quickens in every vein, when 
there is Isfe in the breese that plays upon your cheek, 
and life in each bound of the noble creature beneath you, 
who that has lelt his pulses gladden, and youth,, glorious 
indomitable youth, swelling high above manhood's colder 
tide in his bosom— who would give the rush of spirits, 
the breathing poetry of that moment, (or all the lays that lyrist 
ever sung->-mr all the joys philosophy e'or proved. This I 
know must appear a shocking doctrine to 'Hhe march of mind** 
people ; but as they are presumed to go on ibot, they are no 
authority on the subject. Apropos of pedestrians, though 
your true western man generally journeys on horseback, 
yot one meets numbers of the former on this side of the Al- 
leghanies. They generally have a tow-cloth knapsack m 
light leathern value, hung across their backs, and are oAen 
very decently dressed in a blue coat, gray trowsers, and 
r«und hat, and travel about forty miles a day. Thosn with 
whom I spoke I generally found to be Germans. The horse- 
men almost invariably wear a drab great coat, fur cap, and 
green cloth leggings, and in addition to a pur of weU-fiUed 
saddle-bags, very ofWn have strapped to their crupper a con- 
Tenienee the last you would expect to find in the wardrobe (^ 
a backwoodsman, viz. an umbrella. The females of every 
rank, in this mountainous oountry, ride in short dresses. They 
are generally wholly unattended, and sometimes in large 
parties of their own sex. The saddles and housings of their 
horses are very gay, and I have repeatedly seen a party of 
£>ur or five buxom damsels, mounted en sorry looking beasts, 
whose rough hides, unconscious of a currycomb, contrasted 
oddly enough with saddles of purple velvet, reposing on 
seariet saddle dMhs worked with orange-coloured borders. 
I have examined the manufacture of these g<vgeoua trap- 
pings at the saddleries in some of the towns in passing. 
They much resemble those which are prepared in New- 
York for the South American market, and are of a 
nuich cheaper make, and far less durable, than those which 
a plainer taste would prefer. Still the offect of these gay 
colours, as you catdi a glimpse of them afar off, fluttering 
through the woods, b by no means bad. They would show 
welt ia a picture, and be a great avistaaee to a painter in 
relieving the shadows of a sombre landscape. 

But by ftr the greatest portion of travellers one meets 
with, not to mention the ordinary stage passengers, oonsists 
of teamsters and the emigrants. The former generally 
drive six horses before their enormous wagon s s tout, heavy 
looking beasts, descended, it is sakl, from tho famous 
draught horses of Normandy, lliey go about twenty 
miles a day. The leading horses are oflen ornamented with 
a nunber of bdls suspended from a square raised frame- 
wofk over their ooDars ; the sanw being originally adopted 
to warn these himbering maAines of each other *s approach, 
and prevent their being brou^t up all standing, in the nar- 
row parts of the road. 

As for the emigrants, it would astonish you to mtness 
how they get along. A covered one-horse wagon gene- 
ratty contains the w^hole worldly substance of a family con- 
sisting not unfirequently of a docen members. The tolls 
are so high along this western turnpike, and horses are 
comparatively so cheap in the region whither the enu grant 
is bound, that he rarely provides more Utan one miserable 
Rosinante to transport his whole family to the far west. The 
energies of the poor animal are of coiirse half the time un- 
equal to the demand upon them, and you will, therefore, 
unless it be raining very hard, rarely see any one in the wa- 
gon, unless perhaps some child overtaken by sickness, or a 
mother nursing a yoimg infant. Thehead of the family walks 
by the horse, cheering ami eoceunging him on his way. The 
good woman,whon not engaged as hinted above, csther trudges 
aloug with her husband, or, leading some weary little tra- 
veller by the liand far behind, endeavours to keep the rest 
cX her charge from loitering by the way-side. The old 
house dog-Hf not chained beneath the wagon to prevent the 
hal^tarved bnite from foraging too freely in a friendly 
country— brings up the rear. I made acquaintance with 
more than one of these f;uihful followers in passing, by 
throwing him a cracker as I rode by, and my canine friend, 
when we mot at an inn occasionally afterward, was always 
sure to acknovriedge the intimacy. Sometimes these inva- 
hiaUe companions give out on the road, and in their broken 
down condition are sold for a song by their masters. I saw 
Neveral fine setters which I had reason to suspect came into 
the country in this way — and the owner of a superb brindle 
greyhound which I met araonc .the mountains, told me that 
he had bought him from an En^rliidi emigrant lor a dollar. 
He uiied the animal with great sur<»e«i afler deer, and had 
a!ready been ofTorad fifly dollars for his purchase. 

Tbo hardships of such a tour must form no bad prepars- 
tory school fur the arduous lifr wlych the new settler has af- 
terward to enter uprm. Their hori«><, of course, froqtientl) 
fire 'lut on the raid ; ar>d. In compsiaes so numerous, siok-j 
iM-.<t« imbit frr t^ui^ntly overtake some of the Ou'mhers. Nor I 
8^>>>uiil I futuitr at r«vioa4 %ccid4'm« ofven oorurrin« with' 



these crank conveyances among the precipices and ravines 
of the mountains. At one place I saw a horse but recendy 
dead lying beneath a steep, along the top of which the road 
led, and a little furtlior in advance, I picked up a pocket- 
book with some loose leaves floating near the edge of the 
precipice. My companion reminded me of the story of 
Oardenio in Don Cluixoto, with the dead mule apd the. rifled 
portmanteau lying a few yards apart, among the rocks of the 
Sierra Morena ; and we ahnost expected to see the grotesque 
figure which so excited the noble emulation of the worthy 
knight, kaping from rock to rock in the same guise that the 
adimrable pencil of Cervantes has assigned to him. The 
apparition did not show itself, however ; and we lefl the 
pocket-book at the nearest inn, to be disposed of according 
to the claimants that mi^t appear. These mountains, 
though occasionally thus cut up by precipitous glens, are 
still by no means rucky— as wotild appear from the fact of 
the inhabitants hunting deer on horseback, through woods 
which would be almost impervious to a pair of city-bred 
legs. The nuidus o|»eraodi is very simple. The hunters 
ccAect in a troop— drive the deer in a circle — and then 
shoot from the saddle. You may remember something of 
the santp kind described in Wavorlry. The soil must in ge- 
neral be indiflferent, according to what was told us by the 
keeper of a turnpike gate, who claimed to be the father of 
twenty-seven children ! I asked this worthy foterfemtUiiu 
'€ the country was healthy 7 *' Healthy, sir !** ho replied, 
" that it is — healthy and poor— ten poople run away where 
one dies in it." The soil improves much after leaving the 
mountains ; and we crossed some rich bottom lands when 
fording the Youghioghany alui Monongahela rivers,— the 
former a branch of the latter, and both fine pebbly streams, 
navigable at certain seasons of the year. 

About thirty miles from Whoeting we first struck the na[ 
tinnal road. It appears to have boon originally constructed 
of large round stones, thrown widiout much arrangemwit on 
the surface of the soil, afler the road was first graded. These 
are now being ploughed up, and a thin layer of broken stones 
is in many places spread over the renovated surface. I hope 
that Uncle Sam hs3 not the conscience to call this Macada- 
mizing. It yields like snow-drift to the heavy wheels which 
traverse it, and the very best parte of the road that I saw 
are not to be mentioned with a Long^Uland turnpike. Two- 
thirds indeed of the section we traversed were worse than any 
artifidal road I ever travelled, except perhaps the log cause- 
ways anumg the new sctdemenU in northern New-York. 
The ruts are worn so broad and deep by heavy travel, that an 
army of pigmies might march into the bosom of the country, 
under the cover they would aflbrd ; and old Ixion himself could 
hardly trundle his wheel over such a%vful furrows. Perhaps 
I was the more struck with the appearance of this celebrated 
highway, from the fact of much of the road over the moun- 
tains baring been in excellent nonditi«i. There is one fea- 
ture, however, in this national work which is truly fine,— I 
allude to the massive stone bridges which form a part of it. 
They occur, as the road crosses a winding creek a dozen 
times within twice as many miles, continually. They con- 
sist either of one, two, or throe arches ; tlie centre arch 
being sprung a foot or two higher than those on either side. 
Their thick walls prcgecting above the road, their round 
stone buttresses, and carvml key-stones, eomhvio to give 
tkmn an air of sdidity and strength that is reaUy Roroan- 
Uke ; and marks them as memorials of taste and power, 
which will tell for the country when the brick towns they 
bind together shall have crumbled in the dust. 

These frequently recurring bridges, you can readily con- 
ceive, constitute a striking sind happy fiiature in the land- 
scape, as, wlule the road leads through a narrow valley for 
many miles, they appear at almost every turn spanning ita 
deep bosom, and reflected with all their sombre boauly in 
the stream below. 

The valley widens within a few miles of Wheeling, and 
the road strikes into the hill-side, whose crooked ba.4e it has 
long been follow ing. It soon begins to be cut out of the so- 
lid rock, and the ascent is rapidly accelerated. Above, on 
the right, the trees impend from a lofty hill over your path, 
and far below you see the stream, so long your companion, 
gleaming through a small cultivated bottom, which shows like 
a garden to the eye. It is girded by steep hills, and seems, 
with ite single mill and one <x two farm-houses, to be shut 
out from all the world. You advance a pistol shot, and you 
k>ok into the chimnies of Wheeling. The Ohio is beneath 
your feet. The town lies in so narrow a strip -along the 
river, tliat, from the ridge on which you stand, you will Imrdly 
notice its crowded buildings ; and that first view of the lovely 
river of the west is wo^h a journey of a thousand miles. 
The clear majestic tide, the fertile islands on ite bosom, the 
bold and towering heights opposite, with the green esplanade 
of alUivion in front, and the fljrcst-crowned headlands above 
and below, round which the river sweeps away, to bless and 
gladden the fruitful reoion'i thai drink its limpid waters, — 
these, with the recollections of deeds done upon its banks— 
the wild inciilrnts and savairn encounters of border story, so 
immediately ooDtrast<*d with sll the luxuries of civiliralion 
that now floats sf^urely upon that peaceful current,— these 
make up a moral picture whose colours are laid in the heart, 
never to be cffarcd ;— no man wiU ever forget his first view of 
the Ohio. 

I de«e«ndf d with re^ef. from tlir clcva^n wliich aflorded 
thi« noblo fM-OM>ect, and (dunging into the fsmoky town below, 
am now cumfortably quartered in the b<^ tavern in thel 



place. I shall remain here only tiO a steamboat oones akngi 
and will write to you next from PiUsburKh. H. 



FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 



The packet ship Roeeoe, of the 84th ult., from 
LiTerpool, brioge ue London pepere of ami to the 
33d. They are of usueiMl imereeu And firtt, of 

Capt. Rosa.— The itemof iBtelligence by this ftrri. 
riTal, howeTer, whieh, we eonfessi touehee ns the 
most — and. if we may jadge from the general graou 
lation with which every one we have seen receivoe 
it, will most touch our readers — is that of the eafe 
return to EnglancI of this long-lest oflicer and all 
the companions save three of his original royagft. 
He, with his son, commander Ross, had reached 
London, after being received througboat their whole 
progress from the north of England, where ibey 
landed from the Orkneys, with acclamations, ringing 
of bells, and every sign of rejoicing. They had dined 
with the king, by whom they were most warmly 
welcomed, and from the heads of the admiralty, and 
in every other quarter bad received the roost gratify 
ing reception. So incredalous was the public of the 
possibility of his having returned in safety, that when 
the news of it reached London, it was taken as a 
hoax, and although a meeting of the subscribers to 
Captain Back's expedition was convened in order to 
take measures immediately to recall that gallant 
and self-de voted individual, Mr. Perry the Cover- 
nor of Hudson's Bay Company, in assenting to take 
the preliminary steps for expidiiing such recall, yet 
spoke of the retnm of Capt. Ross as far from ceitaip. 
Having appeared, however, in person, all double 
were at an end ; and this very packet has, we dare 
say, brought out despatches, with orders from the 
Hudson Bay Company te transmit by express to 
Capt. Back, the gratifying intelligence of the eafa 
return of those, of whom, amidst the Aacourage- 
ments and uncertainties of all others, however des. 
paired, and tor the chance, desperate as it seemed to 
most, of rescuing whom, be willingly incttrred the 
risk of mueh toil and suffering, and the imminent 
hazard of a lingering and protracted death. Truly 
enviable, indeed, will be his feelings, when he hears 
the safety of his friend, and 6nds, moreover, that 
after justly entitling himself to the whole merit o 
such a sacrifiee as his attempt implies, he may hs 
very honorably, and for the most sufficient reasons, 
exempted from the hardships and perikof further pre. 
scenting iL There is a letter from Capt. Back ia the 
London papers, dated 19th June, /rem Nmrwm^ hMm^ 
Jack river^ where he was making preparations to in- 
sure a safe transport of his boats, crews, Slc. to a win. 
taring ground. An express, therefore, sent off now, 
will intercept him in his winter quarters. 

Feamck was agitated by the events in the Peninsa- 
la, and according to the Spectator, 

** The French Government have determined le 
station an army of observation, fifly thousand strong, 
along the Pyrenees. It is destined to act only in the 
event of Bourmont and his fellow officem takmg 
arms under Don Carlos ; which, it is maintaiaed, 
would justify French interference with the internal 
eoneems of Spain. A story which has been ciica- 
lated of a protest by Poaio di Borgo against Lenis 
Philip's recognition of Queen Isabella the Second, is 
scouted as absurd, by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times. 

Louis Philip has gained some popularity among 
his subjects, by the promptitude with which he has 
taken part with the existing Spanish Government; 
but he IS likely to lose it in other waya. In a spirit 
of servile compliance with the wishes of the Aas. 
trian Government, ho has caused the arrest of a 
very old friend of European Uberty, Buenarofti, Her. 
quia de Canossa, the only nurviving deftcendam of 
Michael Angelo. His advocate, M. Prati, has 
lisbed » Wttf r soliciiii^ suhscriptionA in Engtond 
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order to defray the elurges of hit defence. The I 
banished patrioU of Italy, it seems, are not safe from 
the prosecution of their Austrian tyrants even in Pa. 
ris. The Times saye, in reference to this subject— 
«• The offence of this iliastrious sufferer is his de. 
votion to the cause of liberty from early manhood, 
and his Italian birth. These Northern and Eastern 
despots will drive the world mad with their outrages; 
but this is not all. The French nation, who are in 
earnest both where their domestic liberties and their 
national independence are concerned, must see with 
pain the obliquities of their sccsUed Constitutional 
Monarch, and his wavering but wily policy, with 
hatred oi tyranny on his lips, and prompt subservieney 
to iu dictates in his actions. The Regent of Spain 
might take a lesson from the fate of Poland, and think 
a little before she yields herself implieitly to the conn, 
cils of Louis Philip.'* 

Holland and Bblqium.—- There appears to be 
some chance of a collision between the Dutch and 
Belgian troops. The fortress of Maestrieht, garri- 
soned by the Dutch, cannot be approached except 
through a territory declared to be neutral and inviola. 
hie : and which the King of Holland has no right to 
march his troops through, until he has removed the 
obstructions which still impede the navigation of the 
Maese. But the term of service of a portion of the 
garrison has expired, and they have become routin. 
ous and insist upon being relieved. The question is, 
whether the King of Holland will, under these cir. 
eumstances, attempt to replace them with fresh 
troops. Should he determine to do so, the BeU 
gians who have moved a considerable force 
in that direction, will oppose him ; and the French 
also would have a right to interfere, as they 
are parties to the convention by which the tern. 
tory in question is declared to be inviolable and 
strictly neutral. General St. Cte, the Commander 
of the French army of the North, had arrived in 
Brussels in order to make arrangements with the 
Belgian Government relative to their future proceed- 
ingp. 

Spain.— The manifesto of the Queen, published 

some days ago by us,, had dissatisfied the liberal 

party in Spain and throughout Europe, without con. 

ciliating the apostolical party at home. Don Carlos 

had entered Spain, and the provinces of Biscay and 

Navarre were in a state of insurrection. Madrid 

however remained tranquil. The army generally 

espoused the cause of the young Queen, and there 

seemed little reason to doubt, at the latest dates, that 

the Regent would, by her own strength and forces, 

be sble to subject the whole kingdom to the rule of 

the Infanta. If not, however, Louis Philippe, through 

M. de Rayneval, had openly proffered his aid to main. 

tain the righu of the young Queen. So at least we 

read the professions of that functionary, though the 

London Times ukes the whole as a mere compli. 

meatary flourish. Our own conclusion from all the 

accounts however is, that the Regent would of her. 

self put down opposition : Don Carlos, though in 

Spain, was concealed ; the military commanders of 

provinces had all given in their adhesion to the new 

dynasty, and Bonrmont and his Vendeans, who had 

left' the Portuguese service, and were performing 

quarantine in Estremadnra, had been ordered out of 

the kingdom. 

The acknowledgment of the young Queen by Aus- 
tria had been received, but with many reservations, 
some of which were very unsatisfactory. 

The French had fully recognized the young sove. 
reign, and we presume — ^though as our papers only 
reach back to the 18th, we see no evidence of it — 
England had done likewise. The latest dates from 
Madrid are of 14th October. 

PoariNiAL. — ^Every thing here was in stafu fiio. 
The dates are only to the 7th. Those by the Swe. 
dish brig, arrived here some days ago, were of the 
Idth, Great distress prevailed among the troops of Pe- 
dro both at Lisbon and Qpono. B#ttniient,De la Roche 



Jacqnelin, and other officers had left the service of 
Miguel, owing to disagreements with the Portuguese 
officers as to the mode of conducting the campaign 
Bourmont's son, however, and others of his country, 
men, remain. Gen. Macdonald was the commander 
of the. Miguelites. 

TnaxxY and RifssiA.— The tresty between these 
two Powers is at length published. We copy an 
abstract of its provisions, giving the supplementary 
article at length. That article, inasmuch as it stip. 
ulates, that upon the requisition of Russia, the Porte 
shall at any time close the Dardanelles to every for. 
eign power, will not fail to be protested against by 
this country, as well as by France and England. 

The knowledge of the treaty between Rassia and 
the Porte has at last become public. The following 
is an abstract of it. It is dated the 8th of July ; being, 
according to the Turkish chronology, the 94th day of 
the moon, and consists of the preamble, 6 articles, 
and a conclusion, signed by the Seraskier Achmet 
Pacha, on the part of the Porte ; and Count Orloff and 
M. de Bouteniff on the part of Russia. By the first 
article it is declared that there shall be perpetual 
peace, friendship and alliance, between the con- 
tracting parties, as well by land as by sea, and that 
this alliance has for its object the reciprocal defence 
against all attacks, of whatever kind, they promising 
to arrange mutually all affairs which may compro. 
promise the tranquillity, and to secure it respectively 
without any exemption, and for thts object to afford 
each other effective assistance and conjunctive aid. 
The second article confirms all the preceding trea. 
tises,— viz :, that of Adrianople, of the dd of Decem. 
her, 1829 ; that signed at St. Peterst^urg, on the 14th 
of April, 1830; and the convention relative to 
Greece, concluded at Constai^tinople on the 9th of 
July, 1733. Tho third anicle specifies, that in con 
formity to the principles laid down as the basis of 
the treaty, and on the consideration of this recipro. 
cal defence, Russia betng desirous of maintaining the 
independence and complete preservation of the Ot. 
toman empire, his Imperial Majesty engages to afford 
to the Pone all those auxiliary forces, both of sea 
and land, which circumsunces may oblige Turkey to 
require ; and in case such emergency should rise, his 
Sublime Highness is to decide on the number of 
forces both by sea and land which he may desire.—- 
The fourth article provides, that of the two Powers, 
that which demands such aid from the other shall 
have solely to provide provisions for those auxiliaries 
forces. The fifth articles allows that, although the 
two contracting Powers have the intention of acting 
upon this treaty for a long time, yet, if circumstance 
should arise to require any alteration of the proyi. 
sions contained therein, the term of eight year iea 
defined for the purpose, to commence from the step 
of the ratifications ; but if circumstances should de. 
mand an intermediate revision, the parties agree to 
treat thereupon. The sixth article establishes that 
the ratifications are to take place at Constantinople 
within the term of two months, or before if possible. 
The conclusion states that this treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, has been negociated and 
controcted by the said respective Plenipotentiaries, 
who have consequently exhibited thereunto their full 
powers, in virtue of which they signed and sealed 
the said document. 

The following supplementary article is the most 
important of all, at least to foreign nations : — " Sup- 
pie mentary article. The Sublime Porte, in pursu. 
anee of the principles, will close, in case of need, 
the Straits of the Dardanelles, that is to say, it will 
not permit the emrance of any foreign vessel, even 
under any pretext whatsoever. The present sopa- 
rate article shall be regarded as if inserted word by 
word, and comprised in the said treaty of aUiauee of. 
fensive and defensive, and shall as such be equally 
maintained and observed.** 
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The meteoric phenomena of the 13th instant, 
which Captain Dixey, of the Algonquin arrived at 
Philadelphia, saw 130 miles from the coast, were 
seenalso as far sOuthas Augusta, (6a.) and as far West 
as Cinciimati and Columbus in Ohio. The appear. 
ances were the same, it would seem, everywhere, 
though ihe hours differed somewhat. 

From the Buffalo Journal of Wednesday last (30th 
inst.) we copy the following paragraphs : 
Tke WeafAsr.— Winter has set in, and tbe earth is 



once more covered with her white robe. Saturday 
evening the snow commenced falling, and.' continued 
with brief intervals until Monday morning, when it 
measured a depth of 32 inches. 

Byjfct9 Harior.— On Monday we counted su rr. 
roua sail in our harbor, including nuib Steaniboats, 
all heavily ladep with merchandize for 'he * far west.* 
So great was the rush of passengers to tlie Ohio, oa 
her leaving the wharf in the morning, that they were 
obliged to force some ashore. Our wharves are all 
bustle, and crowded with freight. 

For the Weft. — ^The wind, which since Mondsy* 
has blown from the south-west hauled this morning 
to the northward and westward. As this is a loading 
wind from port, the hint wss not lost upon our navi. 
gators. At half past 9 o'clock this forenoon we count, 
ed thirty^nten. ssil then in sight, and under way-- 
out ward.bound. Many others were busily unmooring 
in the harbor, and should the wind continue favorable, 
we may expect to see the harbor deserted ere sun. 
down. Many goods sre still here, and should our prea. 
ent stem winter permit, some, at least, of these ves. 
sels will yet take another freight. So great has been 
the press of goods, the whole season, that the usual 
supply of salt for the west could not be sent, and se. 
veral thousand barrels now needed there, although 
ready, cannot bo forwarded for want of vessels upon 
which to ship. 

Montreal I9th JVeo.— The town has now a deci. 
dedly wintry appearance ; on Saturday night snow 
commenced falling, and remained on the ground all 
Sunday. All yesterday it continued to snow at in. 
tervals, and towards dusk the thermometer wem 
down to 30 — two degrees below the freezing point ; 
hence there is little doubt of its continuance for a 
few days. 

Burning of Monroe Court Hoitae.— *On 'Monday 
morning of the 38th ult., at about 1 o'clock, the 
Coort House at Centreville, Monroe County, was 
discovered to be in flames, and the building, toge. 
ther with almost airVhe public records of the county, 
was toully destroyed. There appearo to be no 
doubt but it was the work of an incendiary. It wrs 
the first day of the session of the circuit court, and 
fortunately for parties, the trial docket was in pos- 
sesion of the Clerk, and many of the papers in pend. 
ing suits were in the- hands of the attorneys. The 
court was therefore opened in a neighboring build, 
ing, and the business ef the term was not materially 
impeded. Nothing had transpired when oar in.- 
formant left Monroe, tending to fix sospicion on the- 
individual who committed the ofience.— -{^^^^ ^^ 
triot, of Nov. 11.] 

[From New Orlenntt Nov. 9.] 
We learn that the ship New Jersey (now at tha 
Bar) was run into by the ship Florida, near tbe Hole 
in the Wall, and that both vessehi received consider, 
able damage. They had to put into Key West, and 
repair. 

We understand that in consequence of the severe 
indisposition of his lady, the Hon. Daniel Webster 
will not leave Boston until about Thursday. The 
same caus^ has operated to prevent his making any 
preparations for an address to the members of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 

Baltimobe 36th inst.— The three masted steam 
packet Virginia, Captain James Hart, left this port 
this morning on her first trip for Charleston. She 
had on board a number of passengers for the south, 
em part of our country, and some on their way for 
New Orleans, via the Charleston and^ Augusta Rail, 
road. The enterprize is a good one* and we have 
qo doubt will be crowned with success. — [Patriot.] 

The New York State Temperance Convention at 
Utica, closed its business on Friday evening last, at 
9 P. M. after a session ol three days ; and nine OMct.^ 
ings. *' The circumstance (says tho Albany Evening 
Journal), that mere than 850 4elsgates assembled at 
this inclement season when the travelling is so bad* 
evinced a spirit most favorable to the oaase. The 
whole proceedings, with the resolutions adopted and 
the debates thereon, will be published in a double; 
number of the Temperance Recorder, to be issued ioK 
mediately. The young men of Utica, and those at^ 
tending the convention as delegates, had a meetings 
and resolved to call a State Temperance Convention 
of Young Men, to assemble at Utica in May nexk — 
The Mayor of Utica, Henry Seymour, pays Tw* 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars towards defnying ihe ex* 
penses of pcinting tho proctediogiaw" 
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AMiMCAif PimuflueMi.— 'A contreversy having 

h9§n f^tmbd io sonift P|iila<i«lpiiia papers, respecting 

the Bvmfl alleged lo h^ve been paid by American 

h0okaeHer8 to American aulhora, Meesra. Carey, 

Lea ic Ca., the principal bookaeltera of that city, 

and poaaibly the most extensive publishing house in 

the United States, have made the fallowing ezpoei. 

tioa : * ' 

Te the Editor of the Penneyhanui Iitfuirtr : 

£Kr— Yonr correspondent R. calls in question the 
fact of $30,000 having ever been paid to authors 
within a year, by any bookselling house in this 
oouatry. The writer of this has never seen the arti. 
ele to which yonr correspondent replies, bm as the 
infenhation was derived from him, he holds himself 
reaponaible for the correctness of the assertion that 
we have paid more than $30,000 to authors and edi- 
teta within a year. 

We have now before us a list of 50 original, 12 
tranalatod, and 17 edited worka, published within 
fivo yoarat (of many of them several editions) for 
wbieh the autbora and editors have received from 
ua #131,037. A little more time for examination 
wottkl probably increase it to fl^^tOOO, or an average 
of $27,000 per annum, being rather less than was sta. 
ted from memory. Our engagements at this moment 
require ua to pay little less than 840,000 to authors, 
of which nearly $30,000 will be for two works. 

We have never considered lK>okseIIers entitled to 
much credit for paying authors liberally, any more 
than we ahould be disposed to admit that they were 
entitled to censure for not paying all who think 
proper to write. The bookseller is only the channel 
throngh which the favors of the public are convey- 
ed to the author. If the atream be copious he will 
be sure to hare a full ahare. If there be no &vor on 
the part of the public, the bookseller who would un- 
doflafce te aet in their atead would apeedkly be bank. 
rapf. Xa these days of brisk competition, there is no 
•Mhor whose- books will be read, who cannot be paid, 
and there is no sack author who compUina. There 
aro, undoubtedly, a: all times, men of ulent who have 
roaaon to eomplain of the reception their worka ex- 
porieaee, but the fault liea with the public and not, 
tbe bookaeller, altbongh the author ia generally dis. 
poaad to place upon hie shoulders a large portion of 
the blame We have auggeated to aome of our au. 
thora that a very interesting book might be made of 
the *• Calamitiee of Booksellers," to match D'Isra. 
eli*s Calamities of Authors. Authors have at all 
limes taken care to let the world know their troubles, 
so that only one side of the question is known. We 
are purauaded that there are few booksellers in ex. 
tensive business who could not contribute a ehapter. 

Caeby, Lba &. Co. 

An officer of the United Statea Ship Peacock, 
gives the annexed account (in a letter dated Ba. 
tavia, July 13th, 1833} of the introduction of the 
Captain and other officera of that vessel to the King 
of Siam. The Peacock anchored, about the mid 
die of February last, at the head of the Gulf of 
Sian. 

**0n the 18th, Captain Gcisinger, Mr. Roberts, 
and a number of oflicera, went up in large boats sent 
down for onr acommodation by the Government. 
We stayed at Pecknam the first night, and were 
hospitably entertained by the Governor. He is dn 
old man, with a good humored face. We were at 
first very, much disgusted at the abject, cringing 
behaviour of all who approached him. He was 
seated' on hie divan, which aome what resembled a 
large bedstead. The natives, on entering the room, 
would squst down like degs, and crawl about, not 
daring to stand in the presence i5f a auperior. £arly 
ia the mormng, we took leave of our host, and pro. 
ceeded up the river, which is generally about a 
quarter of a mile broad. The country ia low, and 
covered with tret aJ We passed an extensive fortifi. 
cation, conatructed aftar the European style. After 
dark we arrived in the midat of the city of Bankok, 
the cfpital of Siam, and took up our qnartera in the 
hotiae aaaigned for our accommodation. It is a large 
building, erected by the Government for a foreign 
fiwtoi]^. I remained in the city about three weeks. 
The aiHiatioB is low. The most remarkable feature 
of Baiikok ia the floating houses, which are con- 
atnieted on bamboo rafu on each side of the river, 
and perhaps contain the largest proportion' of three 
or four thousand inhabitants.* 

**^8os« after our arrival, our whole party were ho. 
Borod in baiag permitud to pay our reapeets to the 
Fhraklang, the Prime Minister. Seats were pro. 
vidod tfirna, but all hia officers, and a large crowd 



of people, were squatting before him, in the posture 
of dogs, or crawling about on alUfoura. He ia a 
eorpulent man, and waa, according to the custom ol 
the country, almoat naked, and seated on a raiaed 
platform, ornamented with carpets and cushions. To 
our bows he made a slight inclination of the head. 
After some conversation wkh Mr. Roberts, we took 
our leave. A few days before I left, wo were ad^ 
mitted to an audience of the King. Boats Ware pro. 
vided by the Phraklang, and we were paddled (he 
distance ofabout half a mile : on landing, we mounted 
the horses prepared for us, and rode about hal t a 
mile in a rouod.about direction, to the interior of the 
walls around the palace. After waiting until oar 
patience was nearly exhausted, we wnre conducted 
to the preaence of hie Siamese Msjesty. On each 
side of the road we walked were drawn up a long 
line of soldiers, and a number of elephants, richly 
clothed. At length we were shown into a large 
room, and found ourselves looking down upon a 
thiHisand prostrate figures, on their knees, with 
their faces to the floor. According to previous ar. 
rangements, we made the required number of 
bows, dec. to his Majesty, and aeated ourselves 
on a carpet in the place assigned us. The perfect 
silence which was observed, the prostrate atti. 
tuJe of the couniera, and the appearance of the 
King on a throne opposite, were really moet 
impoaiiig, and produced in us a feeling of awe. — 
Tbe room was very large, and highly decorated ; the 
throne waa elevated eight or ten feet, and most beau, 
tifully ornamented. The King is a large man ; he 
did not wear any thing on bis head, and hia upper 
dress was a light andrich gauze. He asked aome ques- 
tions of Mr. Roberts about our country, government, 
dDc. and said he was fflad to see the Americans. — 
Our audience continued twenty minuies. After 
taking leave, we were shown the elephantv, of which 
the King has a great number ; among them several 
were white, which kind are sacred amoug the Sis. 
mese. Within the ground enclosed about the palace 
are aeveral temples to their gods, whose images are 
distributed about in great profusion, and generally in 
a tailor's posture. A great quantity of gilding is 
used in the decorations of the sacred buildings, both 
within and without. In the limits of a letter it is im. 
possible for me to include any thing like a deacrip. 
tion of all that we observed. The remainder of our 
time at Bankok waa occupied in attending their plays, 
tumbling, Ac. and we were aometimea much 
amused.*' 

The land is full of portents which we uke not upon 
us to read or interpre'.. In addition to the accounts 
of hufrieanes and falling stars heretofore published, 
we have in the annexed extract of a letter from the 
vicinity of Hudaon in this State, the notice of another 
very unusual occurrence t 

** WoODBUaN, NBAB HuDSON, NoV. 15. 

**A singular occurrence took . place on my farm 
some daya ago, which has excited a good deal of 
speculation among all who have since vrsited the 
spot. A beautiful and' well grown little wood which 
you remember on the left of the road as you approach 
the house, containing about an acre and a half, end. 
denly sunk down about thirty feet, most part of it 
perpendieularly ; so that where not long since the 
riiots of the trees were to all appearance firmly im> 
bedded, the topmost branches now peep out. The 
wood is bounded hy the creek, of which the sides 
and bottom are blue clay. Tbe land near the bank, 
from some unexplained cause, seems to have given 
way all at once, apd slid into the creek ; which, by 
the mass thrown into it, ia so filled up, thst trom its 
previous width of fifty feet, with an occasional depth 
of twenty, it is reduced to a little rill, which one 
might easily jump across. A strip of land adjoining 
the road ofabout thirty feet wide and of considerable 
length, has sunk straight down, so tliat where the sur. 
face was before level, there is now a perpendicular 
bank of thirty feet. The apectacle altogether is most 
curious, but, as you may imagine, presents no great 
improvement to the appearance of my farm." 

Coaling, the blacking mannfacturer, is likelv to 
become a personage as important as hia colleague the 
celebrated Hunt, M. P., of London. After driving 
about the city in a wagon, with a pair of fine bay a, 
two aervants in livery, and a trumpeter ; after sundry 
conflicts in newspapers, and contest with rivals, — a 
suit was commenced against him in ths Court of Com. 
mon Plena, for 512. 5s. sterling, for gooda obtained iQ 
London under the name of Abraham iarael; bdt Coa- 
ling fought the battle manfully, and proved that Gos- 
ling waa bis real name ; and that all his little Gos 
lings had waddled about under the aama title ; that he 
made blacking in Paria for Louis PhilHppo and Gen» 



{Lafayette; that he was no "maker of antiquiUes,** 
aa he was charged withal ; that he waa actually nevr 
Paria during the three glorious days ; and tbit the 
suit was trumpeted up by some malicious rival. The 
jury being of the aame opinion, retained a verdict 
in hta favor, confirming to him forever the envied 
name of GosKng. We have aome aiupicion that 
the whole trial waa one of Gosling's ingeniooe puflb 
—[Star.] 

Education in Kentucky. — ^Tlie attention of our 
fellow citizens in Kentucky is beginning to be roueed 
on the suli^ject of primary Education. Some statistics 
which we read in a late number of the MaysviUe 
Eagle, showed an alarming destitution of common 
schools in that State, and an alarming number of per. 
sons unable te read or write. A Convention waa 
held on the aubject at Lexington on the 7th instant, 
composed of more than 100 delegates from 19 conn- 
ties. Addresses were made by Dr. Beecher, Ror. 
Mr. BuUard and Dr; Drake, all of Cincinnati, and 
Rev, Mr. Kirk of Albany. The Convention, after 
centianing in aeasioa two days, adjourned to meet at 
Frankfort on the 9th of January next, when it is 
hoped the entire State will be represented. On the 
day previous to the openuig of the above Coovontien, 
a Coneealiovi of Teaehcra waa held in the aame city, 
and was addreased by Rev. Dr. Beecher and Pro. 
fessor Caldwell. Both are said to have acquitted 
themselves with great ability and effect. — [Journal 
of Commeroe.] 

Genebal Obdeb. — All Midshipmen, whethe 
passed or not, who have seen sea aervice, and are 
not on special duty or furlough, wriil, after their leaves 
of absence expire, consider it their duty in future, to 
repair to the Navy Yard near Norfolk, New Yoik, 
or Boston, as may be most convenient, and there at. 
fend the navy achool and perform such servicee aa 
may be required of them, under the superintendence 
of the Commander of the Yard. 

The Commander of each Yard will furnish those, 
who report under this order, suitable accommoda- 
tiona in the Receiving Ships or Vessels in ordinary, 
and anitable opportonitiea for professional instruc- 
tion, and employment in conformity with the gene, 
ral regulatione prcacribed by this Department. Aa 
the present measure is intended to be highly bene- 
ficial to the Midshipmen, he will -not, beyond the 
usual pay and rations, make any allowancea for the 
execution of it. Levi WooDsuar. 

Navy Department t 15M Nov. 1833. 

Depabtkent of State, ) 
Waehington. l^h November, 1833. ^ 
The following important notice to Marinorv has 
been sent to thie Department, from the U. S. Conso. 
late at London : 

Navioation ifTTO Habwich Habbor. 
' Trinity Houoe, London, I9tk Sept. 1033. 
Notice is hereby given, that thie Corporation haa 
caoaed a buoy, painted Iflack, and marked on the 
head **We»t Altar ,** to be laid on the western elbow 
of the shoal named the Altar in the entrance to Har- 
wich Harbor. 

The buoy lies in 12 feet at low water spring tidea, 

with the following marks and compaaa bearings, xit : 

Harwich High Light House, its apparent viridtk 

open northward of the Low Light House, bearing 

N. W. by N. 

The first Martello Tower, eaatward of Languard 
Fort, on with tho extreme southern outworks of that 
garrison, bearing E. b. S 1.J S. 

By order. J* Hebbbrt, Stu^y 

New Oroup of lelande. — A Sydney paper contains 
the following particulars respecting a group of Islanda 
discovered by Captain Harwood, of the Haahmy, 
whaler, extracted from the log of that ship : — 

**In coming down from Japan, fell ia with a group 
of islands, not laid down in the charta, in latitude 
5 dcff. 45 min. north, and 153 deg. 35 min. oast Ion. 
gitude,— about fifty miles N. W.of Young William'a 
Islands ; the tops of the trees on the lalanda were 
viaibje a considerable distance at aea. I had the crew 
of the Hashmy on them refreshing, who were treated 
with great kindness by the natives. The islands are 
very thickly inhabited, with plenty of cocoa nuta, 
vegetablea, and aiich refreahmonta as aro noceaaary 
for crewa coming from Japan with the acnrvy. There 
is also an excellent harbor on the eastern part of 
Young William*e Islands." 

Fire. — The Iron Works known aa Migltn tmrge, 
the property of T. Stevena, Eaq. of Gettyahnrg, and 
Col. Paxtoo, of Milierstown, aituatod on Chnnbora. 
burg and Gettyaburg Turnpike, were deatroyed by 
fire on the night of the ISth insi. Tho woHca wore 
valnable, bating been but recently erected. Tbo 
lose of thopropnetora ia oetimated at 5|000 dollara 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEAIENTS. 



- >ltlane^al^ Dueiter.~-Oa Aa Bight of WadtMs- 
4i;r^t*«'>'<^-'<tw*Huitof Mr. William Unmi. naar 
Dcgnff** vharf, at BiapB*, Ulnar oounif, with «il 
it* eonlanti, «■• daitroyad \>j firs ; and wbal il nwal 
diauwanilf , ttirea of ilia childrant batwaao ik* agaa 
•f eifhisndtwalva jraara, pariafaad iDthafluaaB, 
' iBptJBTiHT Steuuoit Cadik.— A|Mriar Canrf, 



Hiit, and John Vaorhia. 

Tfaia cause which, had baaa triad mo 
7«araiBae before Cliief Juatice Janea of this Court, 
, and a naw irisl ohiained, wa* agaia triad ihia waelt. 
Tba plaintiffi ovnad tha ataamboat Waahiniton, 
which on the 14lh May, 1831, waa nu fonl oQ and 
aonk \a Long iaiand SoiukL hy (ha Chancaiioc LiT. 
itifalon,, which waa ownsd by the delaodaQta. Tha 
auit wai intiituled for ihe reeorerj of the Waahinc- 
tob, batwaen 50,000 and 860,000, aa alao damngai 
:A>rtha loM of ihaproGiawhjdi it was ail ogad would 
' ba*B haaoraceiTed by the lUDniagof the Waahington 
during the aaaton. The aecidanc ooeuired ID (he 
night, whan the Choncellof Livingaioa, waa eoming 
-towards, nad the WMhingtan going from NewVorfc, 
nnaing at cho rata of 10 luiaca an hour — and whan 
thejr lint hovs in aight ware shaui 11 milea span. 
Thar ware near Siracford Light Honae ; the Waab. 
ingioBliaaiiugon her oonfae waa atruck by the Chan. 
caUor Liringalim whish waa partly laying loo, and 
in a ahort time the former went down, bariag aearca- 
ly lime to aave her paaaangera. Al the lormer trial, 
' ia which the naagai of kha nangaiion of tha Sound 
won iniroduced and proTed, and in which (here waa 
a eonSiat afqpiaioai, the ptaiolifla recoTaied dama. 
gea to the amoant of 930,000.— In lbs preaent eaae, 
wU«h Itatad three daya, aflar a. patient hearing tha 
; jury roMdetod • rardict for the dafendania. 

Tke hniml bftba Shtiali ahip Marr, Capt. Tnek. 
•r, a! Nalehoi, from LiTarpool, ia apoken of in tha 
American Standard, aa a matter of great rajoiejog. 
THia wa belie**, ia the Grat arrioai aithu place, of 
a ahip from Europe, and it is hailed aa an ereot of 
Tatt imporLanfa. Tha paper mantionad aboTe, re. 
nurka, that whea tha packet waa aii railea balow, 
"ihe ahipa St. Lonia aad Newark diapUyad Ueir 
flaga— oarcitixem iiiad a nalionat aalnte, whiab waa 
anawsred by the Mary. The Old Saratoga again 
thundered toilh hsr welcom. while the aleamar Boaia 
briraght her into port in fine style, whera aha dropped 
nnahor and mnda fafl lo ahorn." 

IFrvn HU B»Uim«rt CimUU afTkitrtdtf.] 
Stut» jlfctAM.^rAn nnfanunate accident h*pp«i 
•d an Tuaaday eveninglaii, about halfpait 7 o'clock, 
on the Washington road, betwaaa Mr. Butter's, near 
Elk Ridge Landing, and. (be bridge, by the auddan 
Mmltig in contact of Stockton and SiokflB* ^taga, 
banae for Waihingten, with ^altiboavgi'-. & Co' 
Blaga, fran Waahington. The I a Iter had in it fii 
paaa«ngara, all ef whom ware thrown out, by the 
•I«ge buing upiel, which waa aEore to piacea, and 
. two »f them vary dangereualy hurl. Mr. Delano, of 
Fiiufiald, (Maas.) continued oul of his aensea laat 
evening, with hia haul much bruised ; and a yoong 
lady, whose name we did not learn, squally injurei. 
abeut the ilead — the other thraa, though badly hart, 
were leaa dsngeronaly so than Ibe oihera. 
not learn thai any unteauw an hlama ia tacriJ 
dier of the drivera. 

XsancA.— Anew copper-iaaiened ship of 898 IMIB, 
built far Mr. Lati Houghton, waa launched Hom hii 
ytnlm Salurday laac She is iniandad lor thefreigh. 
ling buaineaa and ia eommaadad by Capt. COwon. | 
AaoOur-—On Monday laai, fron ihe yard of the 
Masata. Spragne, a fine new copper. faaiened ahip of 
4M2 lon^ She is owned in Providence, aiul ia o^ad 
tba 8l. Lawrence. 

AiuHirr.—A fitie new ahip of M3 lona, called the 
Mount Zion, waa launched from the yard of Meaars. 
Ctnokera yottarday. She is owned by them end oth. 
■n,and ia lo be eommanded by Captain Samuel 8 wan- 
too, Jr.— f Balh (Maine) Inqninr, of 15th.] 



B»- THE AODBE6S OF J. F KBNNEUY, Eaa. 
orBattlmuia,'daliver<id baCire the Mwn he i a of the Anan- 
can bMinm in this city, tageUiar wiih a (hit aeoouM ofibe 
fKlR, beli at Hawnic ICdl, ibr 1S33, and for which a 
™py-ri|ht lua bean secured, u just published in pamphlet 
bim, at tlie ofllcs of iba J]icH«Hica' Maoaiihi, So. 35 
Wall stntt, where it may be had i^ the single numbet, 



PnllulBlphii, tofvn ia Ibe wrlnf e'f IM. _ 

iJadlcui^ln itliKiilnl and ifuutal Scliacas, BMiny, AfrienJ' 

MEDICAL FLORA OT 'KIKUHITEO STATES, In Ivols. 
irliltlus pliiH,e«itainlncal»ineacon<>niIeal prtpanlH ot 
Mtnnaraoraaieilcu pr>nts.|>a. 

_t>fAnUAL OF AHKBICAN VmES, wtdAn orMiklns 
•^mti, «M a Oaarci. tiaau. 

PISREB ADD HHELLb of the UTEIt ORia. 1 daHi 

AMERICAN FLOKIST, wtlbMlfun*— prketacu. 

»40.'.. rKHl'rwl«ihn''o(llee, ' Attun'kr 



IHOOXBDBTIBLK AHOUITBOTVRK. 

buUdlno 



CT'INCOMBUBTIBLe dHslllDiaautM and bulldfnstoJ 
OnludStMM, ucbiap Huir Kliir conbimiliJi buUdlnii 



iBwait whbcli ua ■ 
LscbtS, br whtcb ■_. 

ifllU Mtdla. Willi IHTlKt 10 



BOMTOM AilD WORCKttTBH ItAK^ROAD. 

Fmnaais wlH b* received uatU tha M Deeember ant, fee 
the SEADINO AND MASONRY of Ibe TUtd DivMc- -' 
tka Jtesd Ana SiMlMion««H le arafton. 

nitber tanifautiin aiajr be oWalaed at 



■nKOwitoa B)*y be i 

Jmtt Joy'* BDlldna, 

MATMAJJ WALE, Bapariatendsju. 



TO STKAXBOAT COBIPAIIIBI. 

r.^;.SaS!P?JSHi'rM."S 

■rejenT, aad ihe Uni »r bandreds airerr raar. TtHii. wbo 



BHIPB Dl iJI H>ni, aad SMamlnau, rvBdMvd 

For ■■!«. la.WM Ita. Df AKTIOnn. or Incamliiudbl* Tar- 
lab, » du dallsr pir Jb. 

Apply lo C. S. BAFINE SQUK, r»laaanr tl Wu. ind If ii 
dancca, CheoiM, AnbHeci, fccia rbJIadalpfalB. Nb, U Nori' 

RilenncM KTSwIork^Mr. Mlaor, Kdlior of the M. 
bantu' MmuId' i Usuri.RuilitDn ti AiplnwaU.Dru^fliii 

EMori In Uia ckf er caorUf , copying ihh ulyiriiHman., 
'Ill racaln a oonalHloD aa any ccairui procvrtd bi thcU 
'""■■ Bl H J K M fc F 



C^ TU WMBSIKD *, DVRFEBI, or 

Kliir»n tf Kailrtad llapt, •■ -' — 



lapplfBopaaraiii iwiulr't^Tiniih (wh'hoin'ipllMViw'ln^ 
illDsJptanu of RnllRiaDi aitb* shorlai neilr*, and dellfar 
ihemlBany oC iba principal eliln Iniha Unitwl auui. ai 
Uiaqnalliy dt Huh, ita* puMk usnhrrsd leJ. 8. Jarvla, Bl 
U. fc K. b. R. Co., Aliuy i or JunM ArtbibaM, Enstni 
HudHB and DiUwiM Caaal sad BallreadVenpaey, Carta 



&;i^r!;.-Jv.,.,| 



trDmsnts. larta and small alsH, *H 
I vhb Flaans mada by TnutbuMi, u 

E. kO. W. BtUNT.'^W w" 



bishmi 



D BDKTKTUIQ 



xurouiBBRuie 

IKSTKCHBVTS. 

' n aiMufactuiM .1] kIndioriiHiniaHMs 



d a La* ■tlhif iMUunni, with i 
artv aJapiad u> RaHread parpa 

WH.7. YOUtlO, 
aatt If akar, Ha. a Dock atraai, 

Fblladilphla. 
Iftni «r» mpeoaully sabmlitsil 
otbHi iiuanaied. 



reply 10 lliy Inqalrlei rrip«ilDf iha iDwrDiDtnu' ni 
■rwl if ihci. naw m <ih op ib> Balilnion and Oblo 1 
. I cheirrully (umMi ibx irllh (hi rmiairlnf inrprmi 



bareTtba "iBiprorad Gompatt'* I 



... Tba itholeniia 

-. . .,- Um Krrlca ol ilia EnglnHr iimI Gr. 

uulon Dipinmeal. 
SoihLaTelaandCa*ap«aaaaarsln fnodraealr. Ther Hh 

I r>ci iMcdad bui liats mair*. aican Ihm aee-dsnu u whie 

II Iniirnnaaissriha Khii Be HaUa. 

I liava bond ihai thy panemi ftir the laaalswid eaupasHt 
■va bBsnaraArred by ai* ui4ataala lansially, lo any -''■ — 
UH, and Iha liBftDved Coapasi li soparloc to say oit 

'" ■ — - ula<tlDlayln|tbarail> 



ncanlly laiprorad wkh a 
..™wp.. Mi ,.,.... u. ....* niM althu, Item lbs 

11 CumpiH. lllditataiJihiiDio-lcnnipleuWailapu 

HO, aadlcaaiwtbwbaltaTallwill be praitmd u aireUtin 
!>■ In n>« Ik iBflng of ralla-BBd la Iha, wkan koowa, I tblnk 

"" r.^!; srss '"«-"!■""'"""■■ 

JAMES r. BTABLlS. *i 



ravtd CompaM," I e 



•ahlyn 



E. H. a 



7afiS 



u MM I hart wU Instninnu : 
l-hlTadclyhIa, In ■hichha baa coe 
laodellia with iht aoanon Lara), 
r thaas iMiranMBiB adiMraUj ea 
da, and cai racoaiaHad (baa la i 
ihrabli 10 aay athan lar ibat pin 
■ESRT Il.eAHrBELL.nE 



. oihar Inatnai , 

:hoflr(^llr recnntiv^eed It lo Ea- 

- " 1ILL, CItU Entloaat. 

ivn, rabsuar)>, ini. 

- - - ■ Wr. W.J. 

■ pwpir- 



bykr. 
iiltha p 

gelaUdflTlsfln 
lanMteaefbil 

IrThnai, 
ntatlsE^ 



ITBPUB9*OII( 

AuUtr y B m>ficr mt»!t ^ Faktrnftr Can fa 

Nn-RM Elknbnti >tn<t, near Blaacker 
NcwTork. 
E^ RAILROAD r.OMFANIES mold do wall 
IbaNow-Tnrk aad Kailaiia Railioad, n 






SOVBI,TT WOKKBi 

naar Dn Dock, HcK-Yock. 
Iir-THOUAB B. 8TILLMAK, Hanar*aiuer at Staan 
Eofiaea, Ballon, BallruHJaiiJ Mill Wnrk. Lalhta, FrtaMa, 
awfoihgr Machinery. Alae, Dr. nou-aTuoni Tubular Baa- 
taaalciy and acononiy, ti< ba •»■»• 

a raapaoifulty 



calajltcn thai aork abill 



RAIt-ROADCAR WHBBIiS ASD f^''-^f, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CABTINOS. 
Et- Alae. AXLES fbnlshidand mud le wheal* oaulate, 
1 (ti> Jafftrsoo Conon and Wool Machine Facury udToua- 
ry. Faunon, If. J. All ordcra addrnaaad in ih* ■obsclbaia 

ladHiw. ' Also, CAR Brijao's. '* '* 

inpltta. 



INSTKUHENtS 

•CRTBTIXO BHD WAUTtCAI. IMRTBVKKRV 

MAMUFACTORT. 

XV- EWIHkHEARTTE, ai ihe ilganf ihe Onadrani, 
5. »» Sovlh iiTMl, ona ilaor n^b ol ibt UtAn Hiael^ BalU- 
ira, hei leaf* to Mtm Utalr hiaada and iha public, uaiw 
iIlT EniiBwa. ihil Ibay canllnua lo mannfaciun u, oS« 
d keap lor Hie ayeiy dgpcrlplkm at iDtlnieiania n Ihe aboia 
tnchn, whIiJiibtycanfHnilahaiibBBlwnninoiica, aniloa 
(itrma. loairiiBMnia rspaJradtirliheanuHl proapiiiiida. 
furnfiioror ihtbljJiBMlmaUoiinn which t hoi/ Sutxyhic 
fnnruininii are held, itioy rcepeci fully bag Itate is Irnder n 
luailnfBWi^ir'oUflc *""' ""•""^ l^" f*""^*" ol a 
oaaWy lo tnur requcal i 
>B loyonjnton ot ih* | 



In fc Raanu.— AiroiaUy lo 



•hOBld be iDund ID poiaaaa. 
Ma wlih BiiKli ploaaare I eaa now ataie thai noiwbhu*dlnc 
<Bnc«BridMadfeud,llw>BadaGtdtd nriAranca a>r Dwaa 
nuthoBradbyyoB. Ol iho wholinuinber aiaDuftciBrfdfer 
DaMnB>«ii.ifCona(ra«biD,iowli; Dvo Letal* andtn 
li<Coiapaaae.,n.4oHhaars<)iilKaa>iyr«>aln wkblnUia 
, twain, inaniha, ucapt l^n ilM ociiafo.n t luperlrcikin of 



I can wlib ' 
Hkii of Coinpwili 
ay reqolrt uiiirc 



■ddanca ((cemE 



i«a;adki Iniarnal ImpnyoBonu, wbo 

iperlor wsrlinianalilB. 

_ ^ JA^EBf.BTABLER, 

ip*rJRia»4ani or CoDMroctWia of iha BaUDMrs and Okie 
Rilliaad. 

'"■"liwr""'''''"''""''""'"™" 



ifih* en^aWoTiba wdaamtlp." tE^'i^ o7Jbef«!2S 
ippaaiedwallpraiwnioiwt loannrelicimTlnuBt anitacca. 
■cf and HrBBitancy In adlaMiaaau. 

Tbaat iaslniMau aaaaiad la ■>« lo poaxM all tbeaadem 
InproysBKnt n( aiiMrucllon, of which w aiany havs bew 

?trtli'faU""h«'^J*i„Th?"Bal "^^"^ 

wTlLUM HOWaKD. u! B.'ciiirEn(ln*.r. 



will (Irt 



BalUBii 



raliaTa u* dTiba nacta^ 



'and Heante— Aayeu bava aakad 

narka ef ikaas iMRuoanr -' - 



lalMae hai* gOBa, I havs graal raeaoa to i 
I dlBBlaiiad In ihdr coBsvacUoa. Tha ueai 
inahlp has been Iba aubJeci ol fVaqueni rtn 
■'-"'• ^rDiiha^rparloinaacelbi 



ly lal, II 



olhsra, wbe>* npinlnB I roipecl, 
aconttdarablatlBialB Ota. ThB 
> roor mabllshoieat In ihh dty, ts 
Ifaaadlac ah»bara Ibr what we 



r waroi (acouiatanaai. Wlehtniygaalltbaniaaaa wUc 

DraBlBtpriKsawallaailu, I r*«lB,yeurB, ke. 

^ „_ _, , • B.H LATBOIE, 



lalbaHrricacflhal 



lanrodeead, bat i 



IT Jattsai era ta ewp ii aaiwlin and atlsbi be 
ra laa tapiihy. VTo shaitld bo hap^ •• 
— "" ypaMudaalcoaaafM» 
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tJKOVLATiiio Railway. — A scriev of expe. 
tiinentfl haye been some time in progress, on 
a part of the Lirerpool and Mioicheeter rail, 
vray, for the purpose of ascertaining the pmc 
ticabtlity of a scheme suggested and verv 
strongly entertained by Mr. Badnall, of impell- 
ing carria^s upon ' a railway b3r means of a 
power derived Ironi the inequalities or undula- 
tions of the line. The directors of the railway 
liberally allowed Mr. Badnall the use of two 
engines, the Rocket and the Caledonian, and 
though the temporary defects of the former 
engine did not at first allow of the experiments 
bemg carried to the certainty that the projector 
desired, they were yet amply sufficient to justi. 

2 his confidence in the principle. " I consi- 
»r,*' says Mr. Badnall, " the resulta in practice 
to confirm most fully the advantages shown on 
the models, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that it will be found practicable to convey far 
greater loads from one summit of a curve to 
another, whose angles do net even exceed that 
of the Sutton inclined plane, than any locomo 
tive engine can move upon a level road." 

There appears to us to be something extreme. 
Jy feasible m diis plan ; and being one which 
«an be tested by actual experiment, no extra- 
ordinary credulity is involved in giving a seri- 
ous consideration to ita practical applicability. 
it resto upon one of the simplest laws of na- 
ture, which is within the daily experience of 
almost every individual, but heightened, bj the 
facilities of the railway into a greater eflicien- 
ey of operation. We all know that a wheeled 
veJiicle, or any other body, inoving freely down 
a declivity, accumulates a dej^e of velocity 
within iUelf which will propel it a certain dis- 
tance after it has ceased to be acted upon by the 
descent of the road. This momentum will be 
greater in proportion to the greater weight of 
the bod V, which is^all in favor of the object to 
which Mr. Badnall purposes to apply it. In or- 
der to discover how far the impetus acquired 
in falling down one slope of an undulating rail- 
way ¥wuld be available in impelling a train of 
carriages over the next, the experiment is very 
simple : a certain degree of velocity being ^iv. 
en to a load at the foot of an ascent, sufficient 
to carry it to the summit, we have only to as- 
certain whether- an equal decree of velocity 
could be given to the load by ita own passage 
down a plane of the same inclination. For 
this purpose it is only necessary to alldw the 
load to. traverse the plane in a reverse direc- 
tion, and ascertain the velocity with which it 
again passes the foot of the ascent. The ex- 
perimenta made upon the Sutton inclined jplane 
nave fully bbrne out the correctness of this 
test, and the result has been so clear and uni. 
form as to leave no doubt as to the soundness 
of the principle. 

Admitting the possibility that the use of steam 
may be ultimately superseded by this plan, the 
immense saving which would be accomplished 
in fuel, carriages, machinery, &c. fills an amaz- 
inffspace in Uie contemplation, and would be 
sufficient to counterbalance many attendant 
disadvantages. Among the principal of these 
would undoubtedly be the additional capital and 
labor required for the pectdiar construction of 
such a line of railway, in which a level tract of 
country, so important a desideratum under the 
present method, would present one of the 
most formidable obstacles. We trust, howev- 
er, that the subject will meet with that serious 
attention which it unquestionably merita^ and 
in the mean time we publish, with Mr. BadnalPs 
authority, the result of his experimenta on 
Wednesdav last. 

The following engineers were present, viz. 
Mr. R. Stephenson, senior, the Messrs. Dixons, 
Mr. Daglish, and Mr. Badnall, who agreed tliat 
the truUi and validity of the principle would be 
efilectually determined by the following test : 

As great a velocity as possible being attained 
by the engine before reaching a given point on 
the inclined plane, the time was to be accurate- 
ly aseertainea which the train occupied in as* 
eanding firom that point to a state of rest. The 
power being than reversed, the time was to be 



accurately measured which the train occupied 
in descending from a state of rest to the iH>int 
from which it had previously ascended. Hence 
it was obvious, that if the descent was made in 
less time than the ascent, the velocity generatad 
at tlie foot of the plane would be proportionably 
greater than the velocity of the ascending train 
at the same point, and, consequentlv, tne de. 
monstration would be clear, that the engine 
and train would not only have ascended to an 
elevation. equal to that from whence it fell, but 
to a greater one, the extent of which would be 
in proportion to the. velocity attained. 

Experiment 1. The Liver engine, and a load 
of 13 waggons, (weighing in all about 72^ tons,) 
after traversing a distance of three-fourths of 
a mile to acquire a sufficient, velocity, ran up 
the inclined plane 278 yards ; the time occupied 
in performing the latter distance being 90 se- 
conds. 

Exp, 2. The, power being reserved, the en- 
gine and train descended §78 yards, the time 
occupied in the descent, viz. from a state of 
rest to die point firom which the time of ascent 
had been calculated, being only 50 seconds. 

Exp. 8. The engine and train having tra- 
versed three.fourths <^ a mile to generate a 
sufficient velocity, ascended 278 yards in 75 
seconds. 

Exp, 4. The power being reversed, the de- 
scent of 278 yards was accomplished in 40 se- 
conds. 

Exp, 5. The ascent of 278 yards vvas made 
in 80 seeonds.^ 

Exp, 6. The descent of 278 yards was made 
in 49 seconds. 

AVBKAGK. 

TotaTRpftre panod ov«r to TiuM occupied in aflcend- 
gcneme tbe velodtjr. 1d| .978 yvda. 

Exp. 1, lfS20 yards. 90 seconds. 

Exp. 3, 1,320 do. 75 do. 

Exp. 5, 1,320 do. 80 do. 



Total, 3,960 do. 
Average, 1,320 do. 
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do. 
do. 



'^^l.'J5S;!5!;S!J*!!'.!? Ti»o occupied m d«K«Qd- 

inf 378 7Udi. 



generating Telocity onlo* 
cliaed plane. 



Exp. 2, 
Exp. 4, 
Exp. 6, 



278 yards. 
278 do. 
278 do. 



Total, 834 



50 seconds. 
40 do. 
49 do. 

1^ 



Average, 278 (;461-6 

It is almost needless to add that these ex. 
periments have most fully confirmed the un- 
dulating principle, and proved, beyond all doubt, 
that a locomotive engine and load can traverse 
a curve or undulation whose two summits are 
of equal altitude with much g^reater rapidity, 
and, consequently, with far greater economy of 
time and power, than a level road of proportion- 
ate length. 

Mr. Badnall having intimated hiis opinion, 
that if a velocity of twenty miles an hour were 
'attained at the foot of the plane by two engines, 
it would be proved by experiment that an en- 
gine could move from oiie summit of an undula- 
tion to another summit nearly, if not quite , 
double the load which that engine was capable 
of moving on a level, it was determined by the 
gentlemen present to decide this important 
question in the course of a few days. 

We understandl from a gentleman who has just 
passed over tbe Camden and Ambov Railroad, that 
by a very simple contrivance, adopted eince the re- 
cent accident, the recurrence of a similar event need 
not be apprehended, as in case of breaking an axle, 
or even a wheel, the car will be sustained and the 
progress of the train be uninterrupted. We are 
happy to learn else, that the troublesome annoyance 
arising from the sparks and cinders is entirely re- 
moved on this road, as well as oil the Newcastle 
road, although by a diflereat coQirivaBee.-^[Phil«d. 
Gazette.] 



OCT FOUR Numbers more will complete the 
second Volume of the RaxlHoap Jovkmal. It 
was stated in a previous number that thus far 
it had not paid ita expens e s ■ a t the sanae time 
a suggestion was made to Rmiroud CompmUeSf 
and to individuals who feel a deep interest in 
the success of Internal ImprowemenUf and es- 
pecially of tie RAiiiaoAP cause, that they 
would probably promote, not only their own, 
but also the public interest, by ordering a few 
copies of the Journal from ito commencement, 
bound, in volumes or parts, as well as one or 
two additional subscriptions to the ensuing 
Volume, and thereby insure ita continuance, 
and increase ita usefulness. In reply to that 
suggestion, several liberal and highly compli- 
mentary communications have been received 
from gentlemen in difi^rent parte of tbe country, 
from which little doubt is entertained by the 
proprietor of the success of the measure which 
he adopted to insure ita continuance* and in- 
crease its utility to the publi<i. It is proper, bow- 
ever, for him now to state, that, in order to 
insure ito success and prosperity, it will not 
be sent to any subscriber, after the close of the 
present volume, who shall then be in mrrear for 
the work — ^until payment shall have been made 
for the past, and in .advance for the then cicr- 
rent volume. It is also proper for him to state, 
that, should it be continued in ito present form, 
he will print, of the ensuing volume, a small 
number only in addition to what will Jbe neees. 
sary to supply those who shall commsfice miik 
the year — and that those extra '-copies will be 
designed expressly for those who may desire 
it from the commencement of the work. 

It has been suggested to us by several friends 
of the Journal, that it would be more aervicea- 
ble, because better preserved, if it were to be 
issued in semi-monthly or monthly parts, stitdu 
ed in a cover, instead of weekly numbers, as 
heretofore. Of the importance of this sugges- 
tion scarcely a doubt can be entertained, as 
there would be fewer losses in the mails, and 

they would be much more easily preserved ; yet 
many of ita readers desire to learn more ure- 
qu^ntly than once a month what new improve- 
inenta are being made, and therefore prefer its 
present arrangement. Others, again, have re- 
commended an increase of price to four, instead 
of three dollars. To this suggestion teecer. 
taiiily should not object, if we thought oar siib> 
scribers generally would cheerfully comply with 
it. In order, therefore, to ascertain their opin- 
ion upon both suggestions, and at the same tnse 
show the work in a semi-monthly form, with a 
cover, we shall issue the two last numben p/ 
the present Volume together, with a Title I^ 1 
and Index to the second or last half of the Toft- 
ume, that they may then say how they prefer te 
receive it the ensuing year. 

\* Necessity, and necessity only, will com- 
pel a discontinuance of many exchange £apen» 
and the Proprietor trusta that those Editors 
who may not receive the Journal after the firA 
number of the ensuing volume, will altribiits 
ita discontinuance to the true cause, vis, a want 
of patronage to meet ita neceasary ezpsnses, 
and not to a want of inclination to reciproeale 
their favors. Should a different state or aifeifs 
result from his present exertions, he wiD be 
happy again to renew the acquaintance. He 
regreto also that he is entirely unable to com- 
plv with tlie ofUrepoated '* Please exchange,'* 
which meeta his eye from everv quarter of the 
Union. Nothing would afford nim more pfea* 
sure than to exchange with all who may desdm 
it — except such an increase of pstromfs >i 
would afford him a handsome ineoms over s4 
X|penses. 
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MEW-VOSK, DECEUBEX 7, 

We would call nttentioa to the wlvertiaenieDt 
ontbe iNBt page of this number of the Journal, 
of the American Steam Carriagt Cotnpany of 
Philadelphia^ 

Baltimoke AND Ohio Railboad BiroBT. 
We are indebted to P. E. Thomas. Esq. Prcsi. 
dent of Ihe Company, for ooe copy, and to 
unknown friend for a dupliente, of the teventh 
annual report of the proceedings of this 
p&ny> n part of which will be found in this 
bar of the Journal. It will be continued in our 
next, together with such of Uie accompanying 
documents as we may Aeem of general inter- 
est- We have also received a report of the 
Bommiltee of the Charleston Railroad Compa- 
ny, on Cabs, vrhioh will be notioed in our next. 



Patbbsou Baiiboab QpBNtKa. — We regret 
having been unable to accept of the polite in- 
vitation from the President of th* Conipany lo 
attend the opening to Bergcu, on the 29th u!t., 
of the PaterMon and Hudion Raaroad. Wo, 
however, copy from th» New-York American 
an account of the event, and shall take the ear- 
liest opportunity of j^isiting it, and again refer 
to it more at length. We cannot, however, 
omit to eall attention to the bridges, a descrip- 
tion of one of which we take from the New- York 
American. It was built, we anderstand, by 
Mr. Thomas Haasard, of Baltimore, who has 
bIm built several others upon the same plan 
tba Btltimom and BusquchanaB, the Boston 
•nd ProvidsnM, and the BoMon tnd Wbroeater 



railroads. They are constructed upon the pli 
patented by Colonel Lono, of the United States 
Army, a gentleman to whom this country 
indebted for many important discoveries and 

s. We are promised a more parti 
Inr description, with drawings of these bridges, 
which we shall take pleasure in laying before 
readers ; and we roost cheerfuUy recom- 
mend Mr. Hassard to tbo notice of those who 
desire to construct works of a similar character. 
The bridge over the Hackeasack, which is 
1700 feet long, iiud which traverses the river 
diagonally, received and sustained the cars, 
travelling at a round trot, as solidly as the 
larth itself; so woll and securely is it braced 
n all its parta, and yet presenting to the eye a 
ilruclure remarkable for lightness of appear- 
knce. The draw — the first level one we re- 
member to have seenr— is moat ingenioualv 
mtrivod. Wben tile passage is tu be opaned, 
moveable platform of equal length with the 
dmw, and constituting part of the road, is 
made to alide aside, and tbe draw fakes its 
place. The machinery for effeeiing this is so 
simple, that a single man can do the whole. 
The draw in the bridge over the Passaic is 
liAed in a single piece ; and as llint is necessa- 
rily very heavy, being near thirty feet long, and 
of strong and well secured timbers, it would 
em to require no trilling mechanical force to 
ove it; yet, by means of a weight duly rnl- 
ilated, connected with the chains by which 
the draw is raised, but suspended at such t 
distance form the fulcrum as-u furnish, as the 
bridge rises, a connterbnianeing force to \U 
weight, the whole mass is raised by a singlt 
an turning an ordinary orank." 

Railboas MiBTiita, — The Daytoa Journal 
says " We were highly gratified at witnessing 
the interest manifested by our citizens on thf 
subject of railroads, at llic meeting on Wed. 
iday evening. It equalled uur wishes, and 
■n Burpaased our hopes. The books 
opened for subscription, and before the meet- 
ing adjourned, 811 shares were subscribed for. 
ommittee of gentlemen were then named, 
■all personally upon such citizens as bad 
subsoribed at the meeting, and receive their 
subscriptions, and 405 additional shares have 
been taken. The slock aubscriced in the coun- 
ty at the first opening of the books previouK to 
the survey of the route, amounlf4 Va 217 
shares ; so that the whole wl^^. hfu. been ta- 
ken in this county now VW^*' ^ ^^^ shares, 
ort71,850." ,,.. i\.[ _^_^ 



TcKNpiBB TO Straccsb. — The road between 
this place and Syracuse, (says the Pulaaki Ban. 
ner of 23d November,) is a subject of general 
execration and complaint ; and we are exceed- 
igly glad to be able to announce that mea- 
sures are about to be taken for its improve- 
There is nothing which gives a place 
an odor abroad, as impassable roods — 
are bold to say, that on the round face 
of Mother Earth, there can be found no other 
lo deep and so disgusting as the time- 
honored wrinkle between Pulaski aud Syra- 
cuse. Every one will rejoice, therefore, that 
bef ladyship's face, in this matter, is about lo 
""T overbauled and improved. 

At a general meeting held at Central Square, 
Oswego CO. on Saturday, November Oth, 1633, 
to take into consideration the propriety of ee- 
iiblishing a turnpike from Syracuse to Ihe vil- 
lage of Pulaski, WUliainFord, Esq. was called 
to the chair, and Edward M. Fitch appointed 
secretary- On motion uf H. Fitch, it was re- 
solved, That a committee, to consist of N. I. 
Roosrvelt and Miles Hotchkiss, CenttsI Square ; 
John Leach, jun., Cicero ; Erasmus Stand, and 
Benj. P. Wdliams, Salina; Blnm Lynda and 
M. I>. Burnet, Syracuse ; Avery Skinner, Union 
re ; Hiram Hubbell, and L. D. Mansfiekl. 
Pulaski, — be appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to inquire into the practicability of conatructing 
the above-mentioned road, and to take such 
t as tbey may deem expedient to facil. 
object, and to make such reportmt the 
M. Hotchkiss, on Tuesday, th« 3d of 
December, at one o'clock, P. M. 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorized 
tu apprise the above mentioned committee of' 
tlieir appointment. 
Resolved, That said meeting adjourn to. 
eet acniin at said place on Tuesday, December - 
1, 18*3. 

Why a turnpike ? Why not a raihoad at- 
ice 1 As there trout be a railroMil vithiu ft 
few years, why not commence it at ooea 1 It is 
better to appropriate every doUar tawarda such 
a work ns will be of lasting VUiUly, than to con- 
turnpike notit, aud then a railroad here- 
after. Nothing abort of a mjlroad should sa- 
tisfy. 



Cslloa ta Fl»ti4a, — Sf ■ iiataiaem in tba last Flo- 
ridian we perctive that a great increase >a the pro. 
dnclion of cotton tl taking place everj year. F(om 
two pone in Middle Florida, St. Marka and Magno- 
ha, in 1635, 64 bales cotton wore ahipped. In the 
year Iron, the lit of July 1333, lo the Ut of July 
1833, 9e75.balas wars ahipped from tba aame porta. 
This fact ipsak^for ilaslf' 
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Harper's Ferry, and in doing so, they believe 
that they have discharged one of the most im- 
portant of the trusts committed to them. 

(^To be continued.) 



[From the New-York American of Nov. 30.] 
Opbnino of thb New York and Patbrson Rail 
ROAD. — Yesterday, the route ef this road, which is 
now complete from Palorson to the Bergen Ridgo, 
was threwn opeR, and traversed by a large party in. 
vitedby the directors of the company to witness the 
sueoessfal accomplishment thus far of their labors. 
Leaving Powlss Hook about half past nine o'clock in 
stages, we were rapidly convoyed te the ridge, dis- 
tant about two miles and a half, where cars drnwn 
by horses were in waiting. In and on these — for 
they are construsted to carry outside as well as in- 
side passengeis — the party, reinforced by many gea- 
tlemea of New Jersey, who there joined them, pro- 
ceeded leisurely, that is at the rate of about ten miles 
an hour, along the road. It passes for about 6ve 
miles over the Newark salt marshes, above which it 
is raised upon an average four feet, until after pnssing 
Berry's creek, when it begins to ascend at the rate 
olth'rtyiive feet per mile, until the embankment 
reaches a height of eighteen feet. Great obsia. 
cies have been overcome in constructing this road : 
first, the carrying such an immense quantity of 
earth ; the uncertain bottom in many spotit ; the 
number of small creeks, in addition to two large 
rivers, to be passed ; and therefore the necessity of 
bridging to a great extent, and in such way as both 
to preserve the requisite level and to obtain the firm. 
ness and solidity of structure essential to safety. In 
all theve respects, the company appear to us to have 
fully succeeded. The bridge over the Hackensack, 
which is 1700 feet long, and which traverses the riv. 
er diagonally, received and sustained the cars, tra. 
veiling at a round trot, as solidly as the earth itself. 
•o well and securely is it braced in all its parts, and 
yet presenting to the eye a structure remarkable tor 
lightness of appearance. The draw — the first level 
one we remember to have seen — is most ingeniously 
contrived. When the passage is to be opened, a 
moveable platform of equal length with the draw, 
and constituting part of the road, is made to slide 
aside, and the draw takes its place. The machinery 
for effecting this is so simple, that a single man can 
de the whole. The draw in the bridge over the 
Passaic, is lifted in a single piece ; and as that i? ne. 
cessarily very heavy, being near thirty feet long, and 
of strong and well secured timbers, it would seem to 
require no trifling meehanical force to move it ; yet, 
by means of a weight duly calculated, connecteil with 
the chains by which the draw ia raised, but suspend- 
ed at such a distance from the fulcrum as to furnish, 
as the bridge rises, a counterbalancing force to its 
weight, the whole mass is raised by a single man 
turning an erdinary crank. 

jjifter stopping at, and examining, each of those 
fiMg0fi, the party pruceeded to Paterson, where they 
apeat wmMt very agreeable hours. Having visited the 
fallfl,'Wixi|!bb)9ppened to be even more picturesque than 
usual by reiise^ of the high water in the river, they 
pariookof aiB(>Il(^o;iat the office of the Company. 

After the emartaipABMBnt — we borrow the language 

of the Journal of-Cpmioeirce — Mr. Daniel Jaokson of 

N. Y., gave the health^f the President of the Paterson 

Rail Road, which drew from »He jPrcsident, the Hon. 

Ph. Dickerson, a succinct statement respecting the 

/enterprze which had just been completed' He said 

.that somewhat more time and moaey had bean ex. 

peoded tlj^p it .wa/iat first supposed would ba naoas 

sary. But the aftiaialaj were 

works were more a novelty in purcountry than they 

are now, and he thought tiutf tjb^so who were cor. 

rectly informed, would now rather wonder that the 

road had been completed so soon, t[i^n that jt |iad not 

^een completed sooner. Some liA^jtpected obstruc* 



tions had been found in the ground, over which the 
road was to pass. The extent of the contracts, and 
ihe distant part of the world from which the various 
materials were to be brought together, necessarily 
required time. The rails were to be procured from 
Georgia, some other materials from the interior of the 
State of New York and Canada, the iron from Li v. 
erpool, the contractors from New England, the la- 
borers from Ireland, and the money from the city of 
New York. On the whole, he thought there was 
reason for congratulation in reviewing the history of 
the enterprise. He concluded by giving 'Hhe City 
of New York, the heart of our Country." Mr. 
Charles King,at the request of the New York Gentle- 
men present, made a few remarks in reply, and gave, 
** Paterson, here nature and art conspire to give to 
industry an ample reward." 



We have been politely furnished by Colonel 
Long, with the following tables and explana- 
tions, showing the performance of engines of 
different capacities, on different grades, at dif- 
ferent velocities and with different loads, which 
we submit to our readers without having had 
leisure to examine, or even to read them. They 
will, however, lose none of their value on that 
account, as the source from whence they come 
will insure them attention. 
Table I.— Performance of a four ton eni^ine on diflferent 

grades, at different speeds, and with different loads, 

IT. 



State- 


1. 


it. 


3. 4. 1 


5. 
15 ft 
tons 


6.| 

soft 

tons 


7. 

9Sft 

tons 


H. 

30(t 

tons 


9. 

35ft 

tons 


ic. 
40ft 
tons 


tnentB- 


•peed 
ini1e» 


level 


5ft 
tons 


10 A 
toot 




tuns. 


No. 3 


nlow 


00 ^9 4 


43 


366 


394 


30 


96 4 34 


33 4 


W 5 


30 


34 7i81 


18 3 


16 9 14 5 


13 S'.IS 


11 3 


3 


10 


3H 


23 


19 


17 1 


15 1 


13 5 


13 3 


11 3 


10 4 


4 


15 


35 


90 6 


17 5 


15 3 


13 5 


13 1 


11 


10 


9 3 


5 


30 


90 


10 5 


14 


19 3 


10 8 


97 


8 8 


8 


74 



45 ft 

tons 

30 6 

10 3 

6 

8 6 

99 



Table II.— Performance of a five ton engine on different 
grades, at different speeds, and with different loads. 



State. 


I. 


8. 


3. 

5ft 

tons 
633 
31 6 
39 5 
364 
131 1 


4. 

10 ft 

tons 
54 

37 
95 3 
335 
18 


5. 

15 ft 

tons 
468 
334 
31 9 
19 6 
15 6 


6. 

son 

tons 
416 
908 
19 4 
17 3 
13 8 


7. 

35ft 

tons 
373 
18 6 
17 4 
15 5 
13 4 


8. 

30ft 

tuns 
388 
16 9 
15 8 
14 1 
•U 3 


9 

35a 

6>nff 
31 
15 5 

14 4 

15 9 
10 3 


10. 

40ft 

tons 
27 6 
13 8 
IS 9 

a 9 

9 5 


ments. 


i«l>ecd 


luvfl. 


No 1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


miles 

■low 

5 

10 

15 

20 


tons 

76 8 
:» 4 
35 8 
33 
'25 6 



45 r 

tons 
38 
13 

19 3 
10 
8 5 



Table III.— Performance of a six ton engine on different 
grades, at different speeds, and with different loads. 



Staie- 
nieJilK. 



No. 



speed 



mlfefi 
slow 
5 
10 
15 
3' 



3. 



level. 



tons 
96 
48 

44 8 
40 



3. 



5ft 



tons 
79 3 
396 
36 9 
33 
36 4 



LOft 



tons 
67 4 
.33 



38 1 



5. 



15 ft 



Tons 



58659 



6. 



90ft 



tons 



39 3 



31 5 37 4 



344 



93 5)10 6 



96 
■J4 9 
91 
17 3 



35A 



8. 
.3) 11 



tons 
46 6 
33 3 
91 7 
19 4 
15 5 



9. 



35ft 



10. I 11 



40 ft 



tons tons 
43 3 38 6 
31 ]!19 3 
19 7 18 
17 6116 I 
14 i:i3 9 



tons 



45ft 



ions 



35 6)33 8 
17 8 16 4 



16 6 
14 8 
11 9 



15 3 
13 7 
11 



Explanatio n$ of the Tablet, 

The computations exhibited in the foregoing tablea* 
relate to the performance of engines of different 
weight, and to various other circumstances intimated 
in the titular heading of each table. 

The vertical column, headed col. 1, exhibits the 
rate ofspeedia miles per hour for which the compu- 
tations provide. The other eolumns headed ccl. 9, 
to col II, inclusive, exhibit the grade of the road, 
ascending, in feet per mi 'e, together with the gross 
load expressed in tons and parts, that may b^ convey, 
ed upward, at the various rates of speed presented in 
col. 1. 

The statements are exhibited in series running 
irom left to right, through all the columns of the ta- 
bles, and are numbered from 1 to 5 on the left of 
each table. The different statements relate to the 
different rates of speed exhibited in col. 1, varying 
from a speed of 2 to 3 miles per hour, which is de. 
signaled in the tables as '*slew,'' to a speed of 30 
miles per hour, 
made when Buehk The steam pressure or elasticity contempiatad in 

all Uxe computations, is 30 pounds to the squara inch ; 
the effecMtiye force of which, in producing locomotion, 
at the lowaet/«^8 of spaed, is estimated at 33 1.3 per 
cent, of that p^e^i^rii. 

The series of statements designated No. 1, in each 
of the tables, exhibits the effective performance ay 



just mentioned, without regard to the condition of 
the road, with respect to the adhesion between the 
rails, and the wheels of the engine. This perform- 
ance can only be expected when the road is iii a con- 
dition to afford the requisite adheaion. With the 
steam power here contemplated, the wheels will be 
liable to slip on the rails, when the latter are co- 
vered with mud, frost, or snow ; but in the best state 
of the road, such a performance may be effected. 

Ttie other statements exhibit the efficiency of the 
three classes of engines, which may safely be count- 
ed on, in all states of the road and weather, frost and 
snow excepted; it being always understood that the 
road must be well made, and free from abrupt curva- 
tures. 

An inspection of the tables will show the loads 
that may be drawn on a level road, at different rates 
of speed, as also, the loads that may be drawn up. 
ward on acclivities, and at different rates of speed, 
and by traversing either table diagonally, the approx- 
imate load that nay be drawn on a road of yarious 
grades from a level, to 45 feet per mile, may be 
found ; for example, let it be required to determine 
the load that may be drawn upward on a road vary- 
ing in its grades, from a level to 45 feet per mile, by 
an engine weighing five tons. 

In Table No. 11, statement No. 2, and col. 11, we 
have 13 tons drawn upwards, at the rate of 5 miles 
per hour, on an ascent of 45 feet per mile. In state 
ment No. 3, and col. 10, of the same table, we have 
12.9 tons, or about 13 tons, drawn at the rate of 10 
miles per hour, up an ascent of 40 feel per mile. In 
statement No. 4, cal. 9, we have the same load, at a 
speed of 15 miles per hour, up an ascent of 35 feet 
per mile, and in statement No. 5, col. 6, we have a 
little more than 13 tons, drawn at the rate of 20 miles 
per hour, up an ascent of 20 feet per mile. In the 
same table, we find in statement No. 1, col. 11th, 
that a five ton engine, when, the road is favorable, is 
abl(9 to draw up an ascent of 45 feet per mile, 26 
tons; and it may be readily inferred, that it is able 
to draw upwards on more mo4erate acclivities, the 
same load, at increased rates of speedr 

By an inspection of Table III, it will appear, that 
a six ton engine is able to draw upward, on a road 
ascending, at the rate of 45 feet per mile, a gross 
load of nearly 33 tons at a slow speed, also that with 
nearly the same load, viz. : 32 tone, the engine is 
able to travel at a speed of 20 miles per hour on a le. 
vel road. 

It should moreover be remarked, that all the state- 
ments except No. 1, of each table, are considerably 
within the limits authorized by the power of adheaion 
botween the wheels and the rails, even in the worst 
state of the road, frost and snow excepted. 

The American Steam Carriage Coropvny feel war- 
ranted in assuring the public, and especially thfsp 
companies or individuals who maw favor them with 
orders for Locomotive Engines, that the foregoing 
conditions shall be punctually complied with, and that 
the performance of their engines shall be equal to 
those exhibited in the tables herein contained. 

The subjoined testimonials will explain more fully 
the character and performance of the engines which 
this company propose to build. 

There in mWcU truth in the following re- 
marks from the Philadelphia Cpmmercial He. 
raid,— and unless the citizens of New- York 
arouse themselves, the " Empire State*' will in- 
deed pay heavy tribute to Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

Pfnnsylvania. — ^In the hard march of Inter- 
nal Improvements, which is daily producing 
such wonderful effects upon the prosperity of 
our country, Pennsylvania took the Jead. Her 
distinguished citizen, Robert IVf orris, more than 
forty years ago, pointed out the advantages to 
be derived from this quarter, aqd projected 
nearly all the important improvements ivhicli 
the enterpriza of ft spbseqpent generation h^ 
now nearly completed. Innueoced by his jirgu- 
ments, P^nnslyyania cpmtuenced a systein of 
Canals, designed to connect the Delaware with 
the Susquehanna, the Ohio, and the Lakes, 
long before the subject of Internal navigation 
had been seriously thought of in any other 
state. But "the ra^e is npt always to the 
swift." ThP first experiments failed, because 
^hey vf&ce in adyance of the infoniaation, enie|r; 
prizs »ni resojJrc.es of the times in which they 
wero undertal^ejQ. IJifcouraged bv this result, 
Pennsyivunja fejl bacjt from that Ujading posi- 
tion whic^ Ilat^^^ fe^d a^sip^ned hcr^ and which 
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New- York, under the auspwM o( her Clinton, 
soon afler occupied. 

The Grand Canal from the Hudson to Lake 
Erie was coraplered in spite of the deepest pre- 
judice and the roost persevering opposition, 
and no sooner was it opened, than the wisdom 
which had planned, and the patriotism which 
had carried it into successful operation, were 
universallj admitted and admired. 

The success of this magnificent enterprizo 
led PeMteylvania once more to reflect uoon her 
snternal resources, and to appreciate the per- 
manent advantages of her natural position. 
''She has again entered the glorious race of im- 
iprovementy and has pat forth her giant ener- 
5gies to secure the victory. Will not that victo- 
ry he hers 1 

An answer to this question is contained in 
the Toast which we remember to have heard 
from the lamented Clinton, on the occasion of 
the commencement of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. Speaking of the immense 
natural advantages of Pennsylvania, he de- 
scribed her as resting ** with her foot upon the 
Ohio, and with the other upon the great 
Lakes." To this he might have added, — ^that 
stretching her broad arm of the Susquehanna 
into the most fertile districts of the State of 
New-York, and holding in that hand the kev 
■of communication with the great Erie Canal, 
:she has the means of rendering a large por- 
tion of the '' Empire State" tributary to her 
^wealth. 

In Oeograpkical advantages for securing the 
commerce of the Great West, Pennsylvania 
stands unrivalled. New-York has an admira- 
ble communication with the Lakes, — but her 
high northern position deprives her of its ad- 
vantages during a large part of the year. 
Virginia, by the Potomac, may communicate 
with the Ohio, — ^but she wants a market on the 
sea-board, and has physical obstacles to en- 
counter, certainly beyond her present re- 
sources. 

It is Pennsylvania only, which, by a single 
line of communication, developing a great por- 
tion of her internal resources, can embrace 
also the unbounded water communications of 
tke Ohio, the Mississippi, and the great Lakes. 
Iliis object is now on the verge of being ac- 
complished. Nine-tenths of the cost has al- 
ready been incurred. 

Let the system as originally laid out, inclu- 
•ding the improvement of the north branch of 
the Susquehanna to the New- York line, be 
completed, and the single addition of a con- 
nection with the Ohio Canal be made, and the 
hopes of the most sanguine roust be realized. 

The aggregate of tolls received from the 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, Union, and the unfin- 
ished State Canals, and/rom the west branch of 
Schuylkill, Little Schuylkill, Mount Carbon, 
and Germantown Railroads, for the present 
year, thus far, has been (785,000. Hence 
some idea may be formed of the revenue the 
whole aystem will yield when completed. 



Internal Improvements. — ^We take the fol- 
low ing account of tli^ proceedings of a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the counties on the 
line of the contemplated canal, from Rochester 
to Olean. There appears to be a determination 
on the part of those residing near its contem- 
plated route, to push it forward, and they will, 
we trust, succeed!; as we deem the construction 
of Canal and Railroad banks, when judicious- 
ly and properly constructed, of far more im- 
portance to the country than banks of any 
other kind. 

Canal Meeting. — At a large and respecta- 
ble meeting of the citizens of the counties of 
Cattaraugua, Allegany, Steuben, Livingston, 
Genesee, and Monroe, held at the court house, 
in the village of Geneseo, on the 20th day of 
November, 1833, for the purpose of adopting 
meaaures in furtherance of the construction of 
the Rochester and Olean Canal, with a branch 



to the village of Dansville ; the Hon. James 
McCall, of Allegany, was appointed President ; 
and George Williams, and James Faulkner, 
Esqs. were appointed Secretaries. 

When the following resolutions were pre- 
sented by the Committee, and unanimously 
adopted by the meeting. 

Riesolved, That the object of the meeting is 
to harmonize with the people of Allegany and 
other places along the hne of the contemplated 
route of the canal, in the object prayed for in 
their several memorials, with the aduitional re- 
commendation of a short branch to the village 
of Dansville, by the valley of the Caneseraga. 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of 
this meeting, that since the construction of the 
Erie and Champlain Canals, no route has been 
designated, which, in its bearings on the great 
interests of the State, in the extent to which its 
influence will be felt, and the financial returns 
which may be reasonably calculated upon, can 
compare with that now under consideration. 

Resolved, That we cannot reconcile it to our 
ideas of duty to ourselves, or the State we live 
in, not to manifest an interest in the busy 
movements of our enterprizing neighbors, 
Pennsylvf^nia and Maryland, whose zeal and 
energy are untiring and unabated, and whose 
eyes are steadily fixed on the growing interests 
of Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the se- 
veral counties embraced in the object of this 
meeting, to call county meetings to provide the 
funds and send a delegate to the next Legisla- 
ture, to further the general object of this meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That James McCall, George Wil- 
liams, and George Mills, in the county of AUe- 
gany ; Emery Wood, Henry Bryan, and F. S. 
Martin, ift the county of ^Cattaraugus ; Benja. 
min Gardiner, J. P. Landon, and M. Stoddard, 
in the county of Genesee ; D. H. Bissel, James 
Faulkner, and Eli Hill, in the county of Living- 
ston ; and A. M. Schermerhom, F. M..Haight, 
and Powell Carpenter, in the county of Monroe, 
constitute a county Committee, in their respec- 
tive counties, to promote the circulation of a 
memorial to the Legislature, and that such 
Committee be authorized to appoint sub-corn- 
mittees in the several towns m their several 
counties, for the same purpose. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in all the papers in the several 
counties interested in the contemplated Canal, 
and in the cities of New- York and Albany. 

James McCall, Pres't. 
P. C. Fuller, V. Pres't. 



they will make out their report, which will de- 
signate one of the three as the most feasible 
and as uniting the most advantages. This de. 
cision will probably be considered as final, by 
all the parties concerned ; and we hope that 
thereafter the eflforts of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio will be unitealy exerted in favor 
of the fortunate one, until it snail be completed. 

Nov. 13, 1833—11 o'clock, A. M. 

The convention was organized by Gen. Si- 
mon Perkins taking the chair, and the Hon. 
Wm. Rayeu and R. P. Spalding, Esq. acting 
secretaries pro tem. 

The objects of the meeting were explained 
by the chairman. 

Gen. Abner Lacock was unanimously elect- 
ed chairman : Zalmon Fitch, Esq. and Hon. 
Calvin Pease, secretaries. 

The following, among other resolutions, were 
adopted by the meeting : 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of 
two persons from each county represented in 
ibis, convention, be appointed by the respect- 
ive delegates thereof, to re]>ort to this meeting 
a statement of facts in relation to the proposed 
union of the Pennsylvania and Ohio canals ; 
presenting, in a concise manner as possible, the 
advantages resulting from such connexion to 
the commerce of the western country generally: 
its vast importance to the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the cities of Philadelphia and f^itts- 
burgh ; and the prospect it ofiers to capitalists, 
for a profitable investment of money. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap. 
pointed to examine the charters of the several 
companies authorised to effect a junction be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and Ohio canals, and 
report upon the safety with which immediate 
measures may be taken, under the existing 
provisions, towards effecting the object in view. 

Resolved, That a committee of five members 
from the counties of Trumbull and Portage, be 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to collect all 
such statistical information as may haveabesr- 
ing upon the operations of a canal to unite the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania canals ; and if required, 
to communicate the same, from time to time, to 
the delegates to this convention, from the state 
of Pennsylvania. ^ 

Resolved, That the president and secretaries 
be directed to transmit the proceedings of this 
convention, together with the reports of the 
various committees, to the governors of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, requesting that the same be 
laid before the legislatures of the respective 
states for consideration. 



Waeren, Nov. 21, 1833. 

Canal Convention. — This body (says the 
Western Reserve Chronicle) adjourned on Fri- 
day last, sine die, afler a se-ssion of three days. 
We cannot often witness ,in this section of the 
country, an assemblage embodying so g^eat a 
share of talents and acquirements, or represent- 
ing so lar^e an amount of capital. 

The deliberations were conducted with skill, 
promptness and dignity ; and every fkct, hav- 
ing any relation to the great object that occa- 
sioned this meetinf^, was, as far as practicable, 
elicited and investigated. 

We can assure our readers, that the subject 
of forming an union between the Pennsylvania 
canals is now taken up in earnest ; and we be- 
lieve that our trade is about to be diverted to a 
mart more convenient, more natural, and niore 
profitable, than that to which, for the last eight 
years, it has been artificially directed. 

The delegates from the counties and cities of 
Philadelphia, Alleghany, and Pittsburgh, left 
here on Saturday, and were accompaniexi by 
several from Beaver, Trumbull and Portage, 
for the purpose of examining the route of the 
Mahoning canal from this place to Akron. 
From thence they will proceed to the routes of 
the Beaver and Sandy canal, and of the Masail- 
Ion railroad ; which, havinff examined, they 
will direct their eoune to Pittsburgh, wher^ 



" The tower of Pisa, in Italy, leans sixteen 
feet out of the perpendicular, so that strangers 
are^fraid to pass under it ; but as the plummet 
or line of direction falls wilhin its btue or 
foundation^ it is in no danger of falling, if its 
materials keep together ; and hence it has 
stood in this state three hundred years. But 
were an additional erection, of any conside- 
rable elevation, to be placed upon its top, it 
would undoubtedly soon tumble to ruins." 

" Were the number of such persons in- 
creased but a thousand.fold, so that for every 
twenty scientific investigators now existing, 
twenty thousand were employed in surveying 
the various localities, aspects and operations 
of nature, in the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms, on the surface of the earth and 
the ocean, and in the celestial regions, — ^wn- 
dreds of new facts would, in all probability, 
bo brought to light, for one that is now dis- 
covered by the present contracted circle of 
scientific men, from which new and impor- 
tant conclusions in the arts and sciences might 
be deduced." 

Gremt Carjro*— The ship Braganxa has arrived a 
New Bedford with a cargo of 4300barrehi of spenn 
oil, the greatest quantity that we recolfect 
^been bretfght in by any previous arrival. 
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Natianal Gallery of Practical SciencCy Lon- 
don, [From the Repertory of Patent In- 
ventions for August, 1833.] 

It is surprizing, amongst the numerous 
scientific institutions which are so liberally 
supported in this country, that till within a 
short period there should have been none 
which had for its express object the advance- 
ment t)f mechanical science. We had long 
considered that an institution of this charac- 
ter would meet with the most extensive sup- 
port, and are not disappointed, for in our vi 
sits to the National Gtdlery of Preictical Sci 
ence we daily meet with some new subject 
for our consideration, though we have con- 
stantly to elbow our way to any object which 
we are desirous of examining, particularly 
should our visit be late in the day. 

Several subscription foireesy under the pa 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, have also been held at this institution. 
On each evening, a conversation on some 
practical application of the sciences has 
been given ; in addition to which, numerous 
models, and other subjects of interest, were 
arranged in various parts of the gallery. At 
some of these meetings we had the pleasure 
of being present, and cannot but congratu- 
late the managers in having broken through 
the barrier which heretofore excluded ladies 
from joining these highly intellectual treats. 

The object of this institution is to afford 
every possible encouragement and facility 
for the practical demonstration of disco ve- 
ries in natural philosophy, and for exhibiting 
new applications of known principles to me- 
chanical contrivances of general utility. In 
pursuance of these objects, several highly 
valuable and interesting experiments have 
already been tried ; amongst others, may be 
mentioned a series of experiments on the 
production of high velocities to track-boats, 
such as have been some time in use on the 
Paisley canal. It had been stated, though 
not generally believed, that these boats, 
when caused to travel at a speed of from ten 
to twelve miles the hour, did not offer so 
much resistance as when travelling at lower 
speeds ; this soon became a question of great 
importance to every engineer, as well as 
others ; more particularly to those who were 
directly or indirectly interested in canal pro 
perty, and hence an extensive experiment 
was gone into« under the superintendance of 
Mr. Telford, aided by other eminent engi- 
neers. The canal in the national gallery 
offering every convenience, the results were 
satisfactory, and will be highly useful in im- 
proving this description of conveyance. It 
was proved that, by the application of means 
to produce high speeds to these boats, they 
have a tendency to rise to. the surface and 
displace less water, and consequently do not 
require a greatly increasing power to pro- 
pel them as was generally considered. These 
experiments afterwards led to one of the 
Paisley boats being brought to the Padding- 
ton canal, and a continuation of experiments 
on the large scale. This boat was drawn 
by fast horses at the rate of from ten to fif- 
ten miles the hour, and similar results were 
obtained as upon the smaller scale ; and we 
believe that all parties were satisfied, that a 
speed of at least twelve miles an hour on 
our canals will soon become general, though 
we do not consider that horses will be so 
well adapted to this purpose as fixed engines. 
There have also been a series of expcri- 
ments made in respect to the application of 
undulating milroads, according to the pro- 



position of Mr. Badnall. We were not pre- 
sent at any of the trials, but in our last 
number we gave our opinion of what might 
be expected to result from such an applica- 
tion. We have mentioned these two experi- 
ments in the first place, because they are not 
mentioned in the catalogue;^ to which we will 
now turn, taking the different subjects ac- 
cording to their numerical order. 

No. 1. Newly discovered System of gefi- 
erating Steam, By Jacob Perkins, — This 
very simple yet beautiful system of genera- 
ting steam, is, we understand, getting into 
use in fixed engines, in steamboats, and has 
been tried for a length of time on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railroads, with every 
prospect of the most decided success. The 
average distance which the locomotive car- 
riages travel, before the tubes of t!*c boiler 
are destroyed, is about 3000 miles. The 
carriage in which Mr. Perkins' system of 
circulation is applied, has travelled upwards 
of 20,000 miles without the tubes giving 
way. In consequence of these results, the 
directors have caused two new carriages to 
be constructed, which are to be in every way 
alike, excepting that to one is to be added the 
plates to produce the circulation of the wa- 
ter. The working of Uiese-two carriages 
will determine, in a great measure, the va 
lue of Mr. Perkins' invention, as applied to 
this description of boiler. But this princi- 
ple of generating steam is also extensively 
applicable in the production and manufac- 
ture of spirits, sugar, salt, indigo, soda, soap, 
and other articles depending on ebullition 
with continuous circulation. 

No, 2. Steam Gun, By the scone, — We 
recommend our country, as well as our town 
readers, to take the first opportunity to see 
this destructive engine : nothing can better 
exemplify the powers of steam. This in- 
strument is capable of throwing, in any di- 
rection, a stream of seventy balls in four 
seconds, with a strength equal to gunpowder. 

No, 3. Combustion of the Hardest Steel, 
By the same, — A disc of sofl iron, to which 
motion is given by a steam engine, attached 
to the boiler of the steam gun, is turned witii 
a velocity of 5,400 revolutions in a minute ; 
and by placing a file, or other piece of the 
highest tempered steel, in contact with the pe- 
riphery of the disc, the friction caused by the 
soft iron destroys or cuts the steel, producing 
thereby a brilliant and beautiful combustion. 

The peculiar result produced by this in- 
strument is very interesting. A machine on 
similar principles has lately been patented 
for cutting and grooving marble, by the iise 
of a circular disc of sofl metal, which re- 
volves with immense velocity. 

No, 4. Compression of Water, By the 
same, — An apparatus which, by hydrostatic 
pressure, compresses water to an extent 
equal to a fourteenth part of its volume. 
The force employed is equivalent to a pres- 
sure of 30,000 lbs. to the square inch, and 
is applicable to other liquids. 

In most of our works on natural philoso- 
phy water is treated as incompressible and 
non-elastic ; by thia apparatus the opposite 
of these two propositions is clearly shown. 
There wns considerable difliciilty in getting 
a vessel cupable of resisting so high a pros- 
sure ; and the chief feature of this instru- 
ment is the manner of constructing the cy- 
linder, which is formed of a series of con- 
centric tubes ; thus the- inner or smaller 
tube is first formed by welding, and is turned 
accurately on the outer surface ; the next 



tube is then formed, and is accurately turned 
on the inner surface, and the bore of this 
second or outer tube is just too small to re- 
ceive the first tube ; but in order that it may 
do so, it is heated, till, by expansion, it is ca- 
pable of receiving the first tube within it, 
and in cooling, the second tube shrinks on 
the first tube, and strongly embraces them 
together ; a third tube, a fourth, and so on, are 
similarly put on till a cylinder is produced ca- 
pable of withstanding any extent of pressure. 

No, 5. Sted Engravings and Unlimited 
Transfer or Reproduction of the Subject or 
Design, By the same, — Some of the most 
beautiful and highly finished engravings of 
the present day are produced by the exer- 
cise of this invention ; to effect which a steel 
plate is first soflened to such a state of duc- 
tility as to permit the engraver to use the 
finest tools with nearly the same ease as on 
a copper-plate. When the design is fiaished, 
the plate is hardened by a process of carbo- 
nization, and it is then not only available to 
the production of a hundred times as many 
impressions as a copper-plate would yield, 
but is also made the means of forming other 
plates, almost <td infinitum^ by transfer of 
the subject thereto in perfect /ac simile. 

This transfer is made by passing a cylin- 
drical piece of soflened steel over the hard- 
ened plate, with a pressure sufficient to give 
it a complete impression in relievo ; and this 
cylinder, being hardened, is then used to 
transfer the subject to any required number 
of sofl plates, which plates may again be 
used, by a similar process, in endless repro- 
duction. 

To Mr. Perkins we are greatly indebted 
for his discoveries in this branch of the arts : 
iie may be said to be the father of steel 
plate printing. In a manufacturing point of 
view this invention is most highly vsduable : 
the power of multiplyii^ plates, whether on 
steel or copper, by this ingenious means 
of transferring designs from hardened sur- 
faces, is unlimited ; any number of p]ates][of 
sofl metal may be produced from one en- 
graving by ihe artist, which may be after- 
wards hardened. The printers of silks, mus- 
lins, calicoes, 6ic, are thus enabled to ex- 
pend large sums, of money in pa3ring the 
best artists for designing over a small sur- 
face, and executing the same in the best 
manner of their art. Their design may then 
be multiplied to the extent required, particu- 
lv*r]y in covering the whole surface of print- 
ing cylinders, which is now very commonly 
practised. 

A Portable Dky Dock. — ^A gentleman 
of our city, who was recently at Pittsburg, 
has described to us a Portable Dry Dock, 
which is in advantageous use there, and 
which should be introduced in every sea port 
in the United States. It is formed of strong 
timber, well planked at the sides and bottom, 
<md at one end. At the other end a gate is 
constructed, such as is sometimes used as a 
lock gate, which is closed when required, so 
as to form a firm and perfect barrier against 
the admission of water. At the planked and 
(ixed end of the Dock is placed a small en- 
a;inc, the cost of which did not exceed three 
hundred dollars. This is employed to work 
four pumps, by which the water is taken firoin 
the dock with rapidity and ease. 

When a vessel is about to he " taken into 
dock," certain valves of the simplest construe- 
tion are opened, and the dock is immediately 
filled with water : assisted by stone balUust, 
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it sinka to a sufficient depth to admit the ves- 
sel ; the gates are then opened, and she is 
floated ia. In five hours from the time the 
preparations to take in a vessel axe com- 
menced, she may be admitted into the dock 
and safely " shoved up," so as to enable the 
carpenters to work at the bottom with perfect 
security and comfort, and in an ample spacR. 

The wholo cost of this dock did not 
amount to twelve hundred dollars. It has 
been in constant and successful use at Pitts- 
burg for upwards of two years, and no 
doubt of its compotcuey for uli the purposes 
of repairing the bottoms of vessels, and for 
all the uses of " Dry Dockage," ia there en- 
tHrtained. 

This " Dry Dock" has been used on the 
Ohio for the repairs of steamboats of the 
latest claaa, exceediog 600 tons in burden, 
and, therefore, as large as most of the shipping 
on the sea-board of the United Slates. 

During (be prevalence of the cholera on 
the Ohio lost summer, a large steamboat 
went to Pittsburg to repair: that fatal dis. 
ease was supposed to prevail on board of this 
boat, and objeclions to her repairing near 
Pittsburg were loudly expreased. She lowed 
the dry dock down the Ohio, and having car- 
ried it to a proper place, abe went into it, 
was completely repaired, aiid then towed it 
back to Pittsburg. 

The inventor and constructor of this valu. 
able work is Mr. Tuomas Cu.n.msoham, of 
Pittsburg, now residing there : he in an in- 
genious, industrious, and respectable mecha- 
nic. If this notice of his work shall promote 
his forlune, the gentleman who has communi- 
cated this statement will be highly gratified. 

it is understood that Mr. Cunningham has 
obtained a patent for bis Portable Dry Dock. 

The Marquia of Blandford'g Apiary, on Mr. 
NuU's SygtfM. [Vrom the London Me- 
chanics' Magazine.] 

SiK, — From the interest which you 
have uniformly taken in whatever relates 
to the exteneioQ of Mr. Nutt's invaluable 
system of bee management, j^see page 174 
of Vol. I. of this work,) I am induced to for. 
ward to your notice a detail of the success- 
ful results of that system, in the hands of| 
the Marquis of Blondlbrd, at Delabere Park, 
near Reading. 

His lordship's park is most delightliilly si- 
tuated, about a mile from the romantic and 
retired village of Pangebournc, in Berkshire. 
Tlie choice of the situation for the apiary is 
most excellent and delightful. It is at th( 
top of a tower, forty. six feet high, situated 
in the midst of a wood, and commanding 
B most extensive view of the surrounding 
country, including a great part of Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, the 
face of nature being clad in its endless va- 
riety of fertility, and old father Thames 
gently meandering through the valle; 
by the diatant hills which close th 
bat affording few prospective traces, of 
those immense physical develop cments of his 
powers which render him truly the monarch 
of rivers. On the top Of this tower his 
lordship possesses four colonies in collateral 
hives, aud one inverted hive, all of which 
have been started since April. In the col. 
lateral hives the labors of the bees havt 
boon highly successful. From one colonj 
his lordship hai already separated n box 
containing 30 lbs. of honey, whilst another 
box, along with three small glasses, which 
cannot contain together less than 40 Iba., 



quite ready for taking, and which 
afford the sum of 70 ihs., and this without 
I fringing upon the stock necessary for 
leir winter subsistence. Upon my cxaini. 
nation, ihe Ihermoracler in the end boxcp 
lid not exceed 70°, whilst exposed to the 
itmosphere it was at 64°. A most re- 
markable contrast was afforded by the su- 
perior quality of the honey contained in the 
id box over that in the " pavilion of na- 
ture;" this superiority, particularly in the 
r matter, was most evident. Mr- 
Smith, the intelttgcnl keeper, who quite fol- 
lows in the steps of Mr. Nutt, mformed me 
that the average quantity of honey produced 
from a cottage hive, upon tbe old system ol 
management, did not exceed 30 lbs. to 40 
hilst only in one case did he obtain, 
hive enlarged by eking, the amount 
of 50 Its. It is extremely satisfactory and 
fortunate that, for the Rake of reference, 
Mr. Nutt's system has fallen into such good 
hands, as both his lordship and tbe keepei 
appear to be as devoted to the system ai 
ihey have been happy in the results. 

I am not able to speak much rcgariiing 
the progress of tbe inverted hives, of which 
his lordship has two — the one being at th( 
top of the tower, and the other on tbe lawi 
at llie hack of the house — the former con 
taining twenty-three glasses, and the latter 
thirty-three : this last is really a mognilicent 
construction, an ornamental garden append- 
ago such OS few noblemen can boast. The 
bees had in each filled all the intermcdi 
parts betwixt the hives and the glasses, and 

J t commencing their tabors 
latter. Next summer his lordship 
anticipate, reap an extensive harvest, both 
from these aa well as his collateral hives, 
which are getting into prime and excellent 
condition for the winter. 

I have troubled you with these details, 
because they relate to facts, and a publica- 
tion of such facts is all that is required to 
ntroduce this admirable system of bee ma- 
lagement into universal introduction. 1,^1 
the example but be extended, and the prac- 
'" " inculcated, amongst our rural popula. 
and, whilst it will greatly conduce to 
their advantage, we need no longer look to 
France or Italy for a supply of treasures 
which our own country and peasantry could 
efficiently produce. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Abb All AM Booth. 
Reading, July 28, 1833. 

[In no country is there more facility af. 
forded for the introduction of some such ph 
this, end the great interest many of o 
readers have expressed on the subject, i 
duces us to insert another article from oi 
of the best periodicals of the present day, — 
En. M. M.] 

Description of an Improved Bee-Hive-. By 
Mr. William Todd, Kirkmaiden. [From 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture-] 

Mr. Todd, having, for some years past, 
lade the management of bees a subject ol 
study, has paid particular regard to the va- 
rious kinds of hives, atid the modes adopted 
for separating the bees from a part of their 
work, without injury to the remainder of the 
bees or their combs ; and after trying vari- 
ous sorts of hives, kas found none that he 
would compare with the one which 
subject of this paper. It ia now ■four years 
this hive was brought to its present 



iproved slate, and the experience of that 

prolonged trial has served to convince him 

re and more that it is all that can be de. 

■■A, for ihe two purposes of dividing 

rms and the abstraction of honey without 

killtDg the bees. Mr. Todd believes that tbo 

plan is hitherto confined to himself and two or 

! Others in his neighborhood, but ia de. 

3 that its advantages should be made 

known. 

The annexed cuts, figs- 1 and 2, exhibit 

Fig. 1. 



Fig. 3. 



this hive, the latter in a state denuded of iho 
external covering, the former with the cover 
in its place, being the ordinary working 
slate. The pedestal A is a pillar of wood 
stone, of any convenient height, and fixed 

:ur(;ly in the ground. On ibe top of the 
pilhir is fixed a piece of stout board, having 
at each end a perforation or mortice. The 
stool or basement, B, on which the hive is 
set, is fastened to the former by means of 
two staples which pass through the mortices, 

id secured with two iron or wooden plugs. 
The stool in a board 14$ inches square, with 

landing place, C, in front, which is rounded 

[f on the upper surface to prevent the lodge- 
ment of water. Round this board, at the 
.nee of half an inch from its outer edge, 
frame of wood IJ inches broad, and 1 
inch in thickness. This is fixed upon Ihe 
upper surface of the stool, having in the 
front side a door of entrance for the bees. 
This passage may bo made 2 inches in width 
by i inch in height on the outside, but wi- 
dening inward to 3 inches by } mch iu 
height. The side of the frame opposite to 
the eiitrnnco is attached to a slip bottom of 
i inch in thickness, fitted to slide out like a 
drawer, thereby affording the means of 
cleaning out the bottom of tbe hive, and on 
which a supply of food con be placed when 
necessary. The inside measure of this 
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frame should correspond to the inside di- 
mensions of the boxes. 

The body of the hive is made of deal, 
about one inch in thickness. Its dimensions 
are 10| inches square inside measure, and 
the total height about 19^. inches, but divi- 
ded into three stories or compartments, D, 
£, F, each 6} inches high, and separable 
from each other as occasion may require. 
Each box is furnished with a top and bottom 
perforated with oblong slits, as seen in the 
top of fig. 2 ; these are of hard-wood, i inch 
thick, and each formed of two pieces. Each 
half of the tops and bottoms have three 
slits, each about i inch in width, and so ar- 
ranged, that, when the bottom of one com- 
partment or box is applied to the top of any 
other, the slits shall ail coincide to allow 
free passage to the bees ; the bottoms are 
secured with small buttons, to prevent their 
falling out in handling, but allowing them to 
be displaced with ease when the comb is to 
be abstracted. The boxes are united to 
each other with hooks and eyes, which must 
all be placed at equal distances from the 
edges of the box, to insure the application 
of any one box to any other of the set. One 
cover is adapted to fit all the boxes ; it is 
required to be of thick wood, in • order that 
the eyes of the hooks may be at the same 
distance from the edge as those of the box- 
es, its length and breadth being exactly the 
same as the body of the hive. The cover 
may be made of a single piece of board, or 
it may be improved by making it in two lay- 
ers, with a vacant space between ; a few 
small holes may then be perforated in the 
lower half, and one larger one in the upper 
portion, the latter to be stopped with a cork, 
and opened when occasion requires. 

The above is all that is essential to this 
hive, but the whole may bo secured by the 
cover, fig. 1, the outer dimensions of which 
correspond with those of the stool or base- 
ment, that is 14$ inches square, and the 
height sufficient to admit the three boxes 
or compartments of the hive. A folding 
flap is provided on the back part of the 
cover, to allow the slip bottom to be with- 
drawn and replaced, while in the front, 
as seen in the figure, a small part is cut 
away to leave the entrance clear.* 

In the management of this hive, when a 
swarm takes place, if. the swarm is large, 
take three boxes, but if small, two will suf- 
fice. Should three boxes have been applied, 
the lower one ouffht to be removed about 
the middle or end of September, as there 
should never be more than two boxes al- 
lowed for a hive during winter, nor till the 
bees have thrown the first swarm ; when a 
first swarm is thrown, add a third box, to 
prevent after-casts. If it is wished that the 
hive should not swarnr at all, let a third box 
be added about the 1st of June, when the 
hive begins to appear crowded, and afler- 
wards a fourth box, if it appear necessary. 

To divide swarms, watch the time when 
the hives become crowded, and when drones 
begin to appear in the bee garden. Place a 
stool or basement, with an empty box on it, 
on each side of the hive you mean to di- 
vide, and have at hand a spare cover. Un- 
hook the hive, and draw through between 
the boxes a piece of thin wire or a thin table 
knife, to separate any portions of wax that 
may adhere. In the evening, when the bees 
are mostly;, home, move the [boxes gently, 
and insert between them fiK^b large sheets 
of tin plat^ ; lift tiio upp^*' box wi& one of* 



the tin sheets, and place it over the box al* 
ready provided on one of the stools ; close 
the entrance of this stool, and take out the 
tin plate ; put the cover on the other portion 
of the hive, And remove it to the empty box 
on the other stool, and when all are properly 
secured, allow this division to remain open, 
that the stray bees may settle in it. Let it re- 
main open during the following day, and at 
night shut it up, using precaution to admit 
the necessary air, and open the other divi- 
sion. Let the second be shut up, and the 
first open for twenty-four hours ; and if the 
weather have been fine, you may set both at 
liberty ; but if the weather have been unfa- 
vorable for bees going abroad, they must be 
kept apart a day longer. After this they 
will continue to work as separate swarms. 

The person chiefly employed in shifting 
the boxes may be ^protected from the bees 
by a broad hat with a veil tied round the hat, 
and round the shoulders, made of calico, 
with a piece of gauze or cat-gut in front, 
and on the hands a pair of gloves, and over 
these a pair of woollen mittens, the clothes 
well buttoned up and secured. 

Should the hive at killing time consist of 
three boxes, and the lower one be considered 
but partially filled, and should it, together 
with the middle one, be sufficient for the sup- 
port of the hive, the upper box may then be 
taken away. To do this, disengage the up- 
per box as before directed, and insert the 
sheets of tin plate ; take away the upper 
box and lay it on a stool at 30 or 40 yards 
distance. Put the cover on the remaining 
boxes, and allow the bees free passage in 
both divisions. The bees in the removed 
box may be left alone for . a little, and all 
tliat rise will fly back to the old stool, where, 
finding the hive as usual, they will remain. 
The bees in the separated box soon get tame 
when parted from the body of the hive, and 
may be blown out with bellowis, or thrust out 
with a quill, and when once they take wing, 
they will go back to the old stool. Care 
should be taken at this season of the year 
to observe if the queen bee be in the sepa- 
rated box, that she may be preserved and 
put back safely to the hive. 

When it is found necessary to feed bees, 
a trough of tinned iron, 10^ inches long, 4 
inches wide, and 1 inch nearly in depth, with 
a floating lid of nearly the same dimensions, 
made of very thiii fir wood, and bored like 
a sieve. This is filled with diluted honey, or 
thin syrup of sugar; and having put the 
floater upon it, draw out the slip behind, 
and put in the feeder, which must be so near 
the size of the opening as not to let a bee 
pass when it is in, and at the same time al- 
low it to go in freely. The hive is then 
shut up to prevent other bees from having 
admission. 

When weak swarms are fed in the ordi- 
nary way, without shutting them up, the bees 
of neighboring hives are attracted, who not 
only carry ofl* the food given, but, after it is 
done, continue to rob the weak hive of all 
their store, if they have any. Feeding in 
this way often does harm rather than good. 

In feeding, it is advisable to give the bees 
daily as much as the feeder will contain for 
a succession of days, if they continue to 
take it up, until they have got what may be 
considered proper or sufficient. During tins 
time they are closely shut up, and after feed- 
ing is dropped, let thein be kept in till they 
settle, and till the neighboring swarms, ii 
they be in motion^ 8«ttl« aiso, when the pas- 



sage may be left open. This prevents Ibenn 
from being the prey of neighboring swains. 

[From the New^York Farmer,] 
Eoos .or THE Silk Worm. — On opening & 
cocoon and carefully taking off the shell of the 
chrysalis, the miller or perfect insect is exlubi- 
ted entire. The insides of the miller appear to 
be composed wholly of eggSf withciMl the least 
appearance of any other parts or members. It 
requires leisure and patience to ascertain the 
number of eggs in a single insect — a little moi» 
than we possess. Assigning the undertalung* 
therefore, to one of the &ir sex, whasemetimee^ 
to say the least, possess the above requisites, 
we found the number to be about three hvn- 
dred. Multiplying this number by 100, the pse^ 
duct is 30,000 eggs, whieh will produce neaiviy 
as many worms. What ample and beautilol 
provision Providence has made to render this 
insect useftil to man ! If each one only laid ft 
very few eggs, nearly the whole brood would! 
be required to propagate the race, leaving sa 
few cocoons that could be reeled, that none but. 
queens and princesses could afford to wear the 
royal purple." 

Improved Live Stock. — ^The Hon. Henry 
Clay, while at his recent visit to Albany, offer- 
ed for a bull and a heifer calf, six months old, 
belonging to Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, jr. four 
hundred dollars, which were refused. 

They were from the famous stock of short 
horn Durham cattle, imported by Gen. S. Van 
Rensselaer in 1823, from the herd of Mr* 
Champion, England. 

We are also informed that Mr. Bement, of 
Albany, is about importing some of the lale 
improved breed o«' ur' im cattle, as well as 
some of the much esteemed Southdown aheep. 

Mr. Hawes, an English gentleman, lately 
settled near Albany, brought out with him last 
fall some of the Berkshire breed of hogs, which 
were very ^much admired at the fair, and the 
demand for the pigs was so great that he could 
not supply one half the demand. 

We have two most beautiful pigs, or rather 
hogs, of tliis breed, three months old, obtained 
from Mr. Brientnall, of Goshen, N. Y. We 
have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Hawes' 
pigs, but if they are superior to ours, there is 
no wonder that the demand exceeds the supply. 

Valuable HeiverCalf. — ^The famous white 
cow, Duicibella, an imported full bred improved 
Durham Short Horn, exhibited by Mr. C. N. 
Bement, at the late cattle show and fair, held at 
the city of Albany, has since produced a heifer 
calf, for which, we are informed, he refused fif- 
ty dollars before she was twenty-four hours 
old. 

Cutting off Potato Blossoms. — ^We have 
inserted notices of the increased products from 
this practice. A writer in the New-England 
Farmer made an experiment, which resulted in 
obtaining a less quantity from the row deprived 
of the blossoms. 

Exhibition of Dahlias. — ^A gentleman who 
has returned in one of the late packets firom 
England, was at an exhibition of dahUaa at 
Cambridge, in September, shown by the Hor- 
ticultural Society, and was told that upward* 
of one thousand varieties of dahlias were ez« 
hibited* 
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fPfom the Wwhington Globe— £xtnu] 

MESSAGE 

Of. the President of the United States to 
both Houses of Congress, 

Fki^low-Citizbits or the Svh ate, 
AND House of Rbpeesbntativbs : 

On your BMembling to perform the high trusts 
which the people of the United States have con. 
fided to you, of legislating for their common 
Tvelfare, it gives me pleasure to congratulate 
you upon the happy condition of our beJoved 
country. By the favor of Divine Providence, 
health is again restored to us ; peace reigns 
within our borders ; abundance crowns the la. 
bors of our fields ; commerce and domestic in- 
dustry flourish and iu«$rease: and individual 
happiness rewards the private virtue and enter- 
pnze of our citizens. 

Our condition abi'oad is no less honorable 
than it is prosperous at home. Seeking nothing 
that is not right, and determined to submit to 
nothing that is wrong, but desiring honest 
friendships and liberal uitercourse with all na. 
tions, the United States have gained throughout 
the world the confidence and respect which are 
due to a polio v so just and bo congenial to the 
character of the American people and to the 
spirit of their institutions. 

In bringing to your notice the particular state 
of our Foreign AfiTairs, it afiTords me high grati. 
fication to inform you, that they are in a condi- 
tion which promises the continuance of friend- 
ship with all nations. 

With Great Britain the interesting <}uestion 
of our Northeastern Boundary remams still 
undecided. A negociation, however, upon that 
subject, has been renewed since the close of 
the last Congress ; and a proposition has been 
submitted to the British Government with the 
view of establishing, in conformity with the 
resolution of the Senate, the line designated 
by the Treaty of 1783. Though no definitive 
answer has been re<)etved, it may be daily 
looked for, and I entertain a hope that the 
overture may ultimately lead to a satisfactory 
adjustment of this important matter. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that a 
negociation, which, by desire of the House of 
Representatives, was opened some years ago 
'with the British Government, for the erection 
of light-houses on the Bahamas, has been suc- 
cessful. Those works, when completed, to- 
gether with those which the United States 
have constructed on the western side of the 
Gulf of Florida, will contribute essentially to 
the safety of navigation in that sea. This joint 
participation in establishments interesting to 
humanity and beneficial to commerce, is worthy 
of two enlightened nations ; and indicates feel, 
ings which cannot fail to have a happy in- 
fluence upon their political relations. It is 
gratifvinp^ to the friends of both to perceive 
that the mtcrcourse between the two people is 
becoming daily more extensive, and that senti- 
ments of mutual good will have grown up, be- 
nefitting their common origin and justifying 
the hope, that by wise eonnsels on each side, 
not only unsettled questions may be satisfiieto. 
rily terminated, but new causes of misunder- 
standing prevented. 

Notwithstanding that I continue to receive 
the most amicable assurances from the Gov- 
Mrnment of France, and that in all other respects 
the most friendly relations exist between the 
United States and that Government, it is to be 
regretted that the stipulations of the Conven- 
tion concluded on the 4th July, 1831, remain in 
some important parts unfulfilled. 

By the second article of that Convention it 
was stipulated that the sum pin^able to the U. 
nited States should be paid at Paris in six an- 
nual instalments, into the hands of such person 
or persons as should be authorized by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to T«>ceive it ; and 
by the same article the first instalment was pay- 
able on the 3d day of February, 1833. By the 
aet of Conaress of the 13lh July, 1832, it was 
miule the duty of the Sesretary of the Treasu- 



ry to cause the several instalments, with the in- 
terest thereon, to be received from the French 
Government, and transferred to the U. States 
in such manner as he may deem best; and by 
the same act of Congress, the stipulations on 
the part of the U. States, in the Convention, 
were in all respects fulfilled. Not doubting that 
a treaty thus nuide and ratified by the two Gov- 
ernments, and faithfuliv executed by the U. 
States, would be promptly complied with by the 
other party, and detinng to avoid the ride and 
expense of intermediate afpencies, the Secretary 
of the Treasury deemed it advisable to receive 
and transfer the first instalment by means of a 
draft upon the French Bfinister of Finance. A 
draft for this purpose was accordingly drawn in 
favor of the Cashier of the Bank of the United 
States, for the amount accruing to the United 
States out of the first instalment, and the inte- 
rest payable with it. This bill was not drawn 
at Washington until five days after Uie instal- 
ment was payable at Paris, and was accompa- 
nied hif a special authority from the President, 
authorizing the Cashier or nis assigns to receive 
the amount. The mode thus adopted of receiv- 
ing the instalment was ofileially made Imown to 
the French Government, by the American 
Charge d'Afilaires at Paris, pursuant to instruc 
tions from the Department of State. The bill, 
however, though not presented for payment un- 
til the 23d day of March, was not paid, and for 
the reason assigrned, by the Frencn Minister of 
Finance, that no appropriation had been made 
by the French Chambers, It is not known to 
me that up to that period any appropriation had 
been required of the Chambers ; and, although 
a eonunnnication was sahseqnentlT made to the 
Chambers, by direction of the King, recom- 
mending that the necessary provision should be 
made for carrying the convention into efiTect, it 
was at an advanced period of the session, and 
the subject was finalnr postponed untU the next 
meeting of the Chamoers. 

Notwithstanding it has been supposed by 
the French Ministry, that the financial stipula- 
tiens of the treaty cannot be carried into effect 
without an appropriation by the Chambers, it 
appears to me to be not only consistent with 
the charter of France, but due to the character 
of both Governments, as well as to the rights 
of our citixens, to treat with the convention 
made alid ratified in proper form, as pledging 
the good laith of the French Government for 
its execution, and as imposing upon each De- 
partment an obligation to fulfil it : and I have 
received assurances through our Charge d'Af- 
faires at Paris and the French Minister Pleni. 
potentiary at Washington, and more recently 
through the Minister of the United States at 
Paris, that the delay has not proeeeded from 
any indisposition on the part of the King and 
his Ministers to ftilfil tne treaty, and that 
measures will be presented at the next meet- 
ing of the Chambers, and with a reasonable 
hope of success, to obtain the necessary ap- 
propriation. 

It is ae$o«sary to state, howeyer, that the docu- 
oients, exoept ocrtaia liata of veaaels captured, cob. 
damned* or barned at aea, proper to facilitate the 
ezaminatioB aad liquidation of the reclaoiatioaa 
eompriaed ia the stipulation of the Coavention, 
aad which by the 6th article Fraace engaged to 
ooroaionicate to the Uoited States by the intarme. 
diary of the legation, though repeatedly applied for 
by the Ameriaan Charge d'Affairs, under instruotiona 
from this Goverooiaat, have not yat been comma* 
aicated ; and thi" dalay, it la apprahanded, will ne- 
cessarily prevent the eompletioa of the dotiae aa- 
sif Red te the CammissioBera trilhia the lime at 
preaeat prescribed by law. 

The raaaona for ealaying to eomsiunieato iheae 
deeumaat^ have not been ezplioitly stated, and thia 
ia the mere to be ragrettad, as it ia not understood 
that the interposition of the Cliambera ia iu any 
manner required for the delivery of those papers. 

Under these* eireamstancea, in a caie so impor. 
tant to the interests of car nitiseos, and to the cha- 
raeter of our country* and under disappointmenii> 
so onexpeoted, I deemed it my duty, howe? ar I might 
reapect the general aeauraneea to which I have ad. 
verted, bo longer to delay the appoiatmeat of a 
Minister Pleoipotenliarj te Pkria» Mt te deepalehJl 



him in leason to oommoa'catc the rcauH of hie ap. 
plieatioa la the Freaeh •ovemmeBt at an early pe- 
riod of your aeasioB. I aecordingly appelated a 
distiBgui*hed citixea for this purpose, who pre* 
eaeded ea hia miaaion in August last, and was p«e- 
seated to the Kiag early ia the moath of October, 
aiaoe which time no deapatohea have been raeeivad 
from him. He ia particularly iastnicted aa te all 
matters connected with the preaent poelare of af- 
faira, and I indulge the hope, that with the repre- 
sentatioaa be ia iastructed to make, and from the 
dispositioBs manifested by the Kiag aad hb Miais^ 
tars ia their reeeat a4auraBcea to our Miaister al 
Paris, the suhjeat will be early considered aad set- 
lefactorily disposed of at the aext meettag of the 
Chambera. 

As thia anbjeet iavolrea Importaat latereata, aad 
has actraoted a considerable share of the pablie at- 
tentioB, I have deemed it proper to make thia ex- 
plicit atatemeat of its actual eondition : and ahonid 
I be diaappointed in the hope now entertained, the 
subject will be again brought to the notice of Con- 
greaa in saeh manner aa the oecaaion may require. 

The friendly relatione which have always been 
mainUined between the United Sutes aad Roa- 
sia, have beea further extended and atreagthened 
by the treaty of navigatioa and commerce eeacln- 
ded OB the oth of December last, aad aaaetioaed by 
the reaate before the oloae of ita laat aeaaloa. The 
ratificatiooa having been aince exchanged, the libe- 
ral provisiona of the Treaty are now ia full force ; 
and, uuder the eneooragement which they have re- 
ceived, a flourishing and iocraaslBg commeroe, 
yielding ita beaeflta te the oBterprize of both na- 
lioBs, afiforda to aaeh the just recompease of wise 
measurea, aod adda new motives for that matual 
frieadahip which the two eouutties have hitherto 
oheriahed towards eaeh other. 

It aflfbrda me peculiar aaliafactioa to atate that 
the Goverament of SSpain haa at leagth yielded to 
the joatice uf the claims which have been so long 
urrod in behalf of our citixens, and haa expreaaed a 
wiTllngooas to provide an indemaifieatioB, as aoon 
aa the proper amonat eaa he agreed upoa. Upoa 
thia latter poiat, it ia probable aa underataadiag had 
takea place between the Miaister of the Uaited 
States aad the Spanish Government, before the do- 
ceaae of the late King of Spain, and, nnleasthateveal 
may have delayed ita completion, there ia reaeoa to 
hope that it may be in my power to announce to you 
early la your praoant aeasioo, the conclusion of a 
eoaveptioB upon terms not less favorable than thoae' 
entered into for similar objocta with other natioas. 
That aot of joatioe would well aecord with the cha. 
raoler of Spaia, and ia due to the Uuited Statee 
from their ancient friend. It eould not fail to 
ftrengthea the aentimenta of amity and good wilt 
between the two aatione which it la so much the 
wish of the United States to cherbh, and eo truly 
the iatereat of both to maintain. 

By the first section of an aot of Congreaa paased 
on the 13th of July, 1833, the toonageduty oa Spaa- 
ish ships arriviBg from the porta of Spain waa lim 
ited to the duty payable on American veasels in the 
ports of Spain previous to 30th October, 1817, being 
five eeats per tea. That aot waa intended to give 
efleet, on oar side, to an arrangement made with the 
Spanish Govornroent, by whieh discriminating do- 
tiea of tonnage were to be aboiiahed in the porta of 
the United States and Spain on tlie veaaels of the 
two nations.' Pursuant to that arrangement, which 
waa earriod into efiect on the part of Spain on the 
20th of Mav, 1839, by a royal order, dated the 99th 
April, 1839, American vessels in the ports of Spain 
have paid 5 cents per too, which rate of duty la alao 
pitd in thoae ports by Spanish ehlpa: but, ae 
American veaaels pay no tonnage duty in the ports 
of the United Statea, the duty of five cents payable 
in our porta by Spanish veaaels under the act above 
mentioned is really a discriminating duty operating 
to the disadvantage of Spain. Though no com. 
plaint has yet been made on the part of Spain, we 
are not the less bound by the ebligatlona of good 
faith to remove the diacrimination : and I recoci- 
mend that the act be amended accordingly. As the 
royal order above alluded to includes tlio ports of the 
Balearic and Canary Islands, as w«ll as those of 
Spain, it would aeem that the provision* of the aet 
of Congress should be rqually extensive ; and that 
for the repayment of sook duties as mny have been 
imprnperiy rscaived, an addiiicn ilteuld be made to 
the turn appropriated at the last session of Congrese 
for refiinding discriminating duors. 

As the arrangameut reforrvd to, however, did aot 
embrace the Islanda of Cuba and Porto Rieo, dbN*ri- 
mioating duties, to the prriudicc of American ship, 
ping, ceatiaae to be levied there. From the extent 
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of tbo coinmerco carried oo bfjlweaa the United 
btatiw and those ItUndf, pankwUrly tbo former, 
tbia disorimination cauaea aeri«u« injury to one of 
thoae great national intcresta which it haa been con- 
■idered an easontial part of our policy to cberiah, 
and bae given riae to cemptainta on the part of our 
merchanta. Under inttructiona given to uur Minia- 
ter at Madrid, earueat repreaontationa have boen 
made by the Spanish Govornmcnt upon thtH subject, 
and tbfre ia reaaon to expect, from the friendly die. 
position which ia entertained towards this country, 
that a beneficial change will bo produco<]. The 
dieadvantagey however, to which uur shipping is 
aubjeeted by tbo operation of thesis discriminating 
duties, requires that they be met by suitable coun., 
tervailing duties during your present aessidn ; power I 
being at the ramo time veaiod in the Preaidenttoj 
modtfy or discontinue them as the discriminating! 
duties en American veaaela nr their oargoea may be' 
modified or diacontinued at these Islands, fnti- 
mationa hsve been sivcn to the Spani'-h Government, 
that th'e United Slates may be obliged to resort to 
aucb messuros as are of neceasary self defence ; and 
there is no reason to apprahend that it would be 
unfavorably tecei\ed. Tbo proposed proceeding, 
if adopted, would not be permiitad, however, in any 
degree to introduce a relaxition in the cfforta of our 
ftlinister to effect a repeal of tbia irregularity by 
friendly nogociatien, and it miglit serve to give 
force, to his reprcaenvation? by showing the dangers 
to which that valuable trade ia exposed, by the ob. 
atructiona and burihens which a system of discrimi- 
nating and countervailing dutiea neceasarily pro- 
duces. 

Tlie selection and preparation of the Florida ar- 
chives for the purpose of being delivered over to the 
United Statea, in conformity with the royal order, i 
aa mentioned in my laat annual message, though iK 
progre^a, has not yet been comploled. This delay 
haa boen produced, partly by causes which, were 
Qttavoidablo. particularly the prevalence of the 
oholcra at Havana ; but measures havo been taken 
which it ia believed will expedite the delivery of 
those important records. 

Congreaa were informed at the opening of the 
laat aeaaion, that, ** owing, aa was alleged, to em- 
barraaamenta in the finances of Portugal, conaequenc 
upon the civil war in which that nation waa en 
gaged,*' payment had been made of only one inalaU 
ment of the amount which the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had stipulated to pay for indemnifying our 
citizens for property illegally captured in the block- 
ade of Tereoira. 

Since that time a poatponement for two yeara, 
with interest, of the two remaining inatalmenta, 
waa requested by the Portuguese Government; and 
as a consideration, it offered to stipulate that rice 
of the United Siatea should be admitted into Portu- 
gal at the same dutiea aa Brazilian rice. Being sat- 
isfied that no bettor arrangement could be made, my 
consent waa given, and a royal order of the King 
of Portugal was accordingly iraued on tbo 4tb of 
February laat, fur the reduction of the duty on rice 
of the Unitod Statea. It would give me great plea- 
sure, if, in apeaking of that country, in whoae pros- 
perity the United States are ao muali intereated, and 
with whom a long subaiaiing, extcnaive, and mu- 
tually advantageoua commercial mtercourse has 
strengthened the reljilinnsof frieitdship, I could an- 
nounce to you the reatoraiion of ita internal tran- 
qnillitf. 

Subaequemly to the commencement of the laat see- 
sion of Congress, the final instalment payable by Den* 
mark under the conveation of the !28th day of March, 
1830, waa received. The commisaioners for examin. 
ing the claims have since terminated their labora,and 
their awards have pecn paid at the Treaaury as they 
have been callr.d for. The justice rendered to our citi. 
tens by that government ia thus completed, and a 
pledge ia thereby afforded for the maintenance of that 
friendly intercourse becoming the relations that the 
two nations mutually bear to each other. 

It is satisfactory to inform you that the Danish ge- 
vernment havo recently issued an ordinance by which 
the commerce with the Island of St. Croix is placed 
on a more liberal footing than heretofore. Thisi 
change cannot fail to prove beneficial to the trade! 
between the United States and that colony, and thej 
advantagea likely to flow from it may lead to greater | 
relaxations in the colonial systems of ether nations. | 

The ratifications of the Convention with the Kin^ri 
of the Two Sicilies have been duly exchanged, and, 
the Commiasioners appointed for examinng the claims 
under it, have entered upon the duties assigned to 
them by law. The friendship that the interests of 
the (wo nations require of them being now establish. 
cd, it may be hoped that each will enjoy the benefits 
which a liberal commerce should yield to both. 



A Treaty of Amity and Comnierse between the 
United States and Bel/ium was concluded during 
tbo last winter, and received the sanction of the Ss- 
nate ; but the exchange of the ratifications has been 
hitherto delayed, in eonsequense, in the first instance, 
of some delay m the reception of the Treaty at Brus. 
sels, and, subsequently, of the absence or the Bel- 
lman Minister of Foreign Affsirs at the important 
conferences in which his Govomnent is engaged at 
London. 

That treaty does but embody those enlareed prin- 
ciples of friendly policy, which, it is sincerely hoped, 
will always regulate the conduct of the two nations, 
having such strong motives to maintain amicable re. 
lations towards each other, and so sincerely desirous 
to cherish them. 

With all the other Enropean powers with whom 
the United States have formed diplomatic relations, 
and with the Sublime Porte, ihe best understanding 
prevails. From alt, I continue to receive assurances 
of good will towards the United States, assurances 
which it gives me no less pleasure to reciprocate 
than to receive* With all, the engagements which' 
have been entered into are fulfilled with good faith 
on both sides. Measures have also been takeUr to 
enlarge our friendly relations and extend our com- 
mercial intercourse with other States. The system 
we have pursued of aiming at no exclusive advan. 
tages, of dealing with all on terms of fair and equal 
reciprocity, and of adhering scrupulously to all our 
engagements, is well calculated to give success to 
efforts intended to be mutually beneficial. 

The ware of which the southern part of this conti. 
neht was, so long, the theatre, and which were car- 
ried on, either by the mother country against the 
States which had formerly been her colonies, or by 
the States against each other, having terminated, and 
their civil dissensions having so fur subsided, as, 
with few exceptions, noi loogor to distnrb ths public 
tranquillity, it is earnestly hoped those States will be 
sble to employ themselves without interruption in 
perfecting their institutions, cultivating tlie arts of 
peace, and promoting, by wise councils and able ex- 
ertions, the public and private prosperity which their 
patriotic struggles so well entitle them to enjoy. 

With those States odr relations have undergone 
but little change during the present year. No re. 
union having yet taken place between the States 
which composed the republic of Colombia, our 
Charge d* Affairea at Bogota has be4n accredited to 
the Oovemmeat of Now Gromada, and we have then- 
fore no diplomatic relations with Venezuela and £- 
quator, except as they may be included in those here, 
tofore formed with the Colombian Republic. It is 
understood that representstives from the three States 
were about to assemble at Bogota to confer on the 
subject of their mutual interests, particularly that of 
their nnioa ; and if the result should render it neces. 
sary, measures will be taken on our part to preaerve 
with each that friendship and those libersl eommcr. 
cial connections which it haa been the constant desire 
of the United States to cultivate with their sister Re. 
publics in this hemisphere. Until the imponant ques. 
tion of reunion shall be settled, however, the difTer. 
ent matters which have bee a under discos^on be. 
tween the United States snd the Republic of Coloas. 
bis or either of the States which eompoeed it, are not 
likely to be brought to a satisfactory issue. 

In eonsequence of the illness of the Charge d*Af. 
faires appointed to Central America at tbo last ses. 
sion of Congress, he was prevented from proeeo- 
ding on his mission until the month of October. It 
is hoped, however, that he is by this time at his post, 
and that the official intercourao, unfortunately so 
long interrupted, has been thus renewed on the part 
of the two nations so amicably and advantogeoosly 
connected by engagements founded on the most en- 
larged principles of commercial reciprocity. 

It is gratifying to state, that, since my last annual 
message, some of the most important claims of our 
fellow.citizens upon the Government of Brazil have 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and a reliance is placed 
on the friendly dispositions manifested by it, that 
joatice will also bo done in others. No new cases 
o7 complaint hayeariaen : and the trade between the 
two countries flourishss under the encouragement 
secured to it by the liberal provisions of the treaty. 
^ It is cause of regret, that, owing probably to the 
civil dissensions which have occupied the attention 
of Ihe Mexican Government, the time fixed by the 
treaty of limits with the United States for the mee- 
ting of the Commissioners to define the boundaries 
between the two nations, has been suffered to expire 
without the appointmam of any Commissioners on 
the part of that Governmanf. While the true boun- 
daryreniitns in doubt by eifher party, his difficult 
to give effect to those measures which are neceesaiy 
to the protection and quiet of our numerous eitixtns 



residing near that frontier. The subject is one o' 
great solicitude to the United Btatea, and will ne^ 
fail to receiTe my earnest attentioii. 

The treaty concluded with Chili and approved by 
the Senate at its last session, was also ratified by the 
Chilian Government, but with certain additional and 
explanatory articles of a nature to have required it 
to be again submitted to the Senate. The time lim- 
ited for the exchange of the ratifications, however, 
having since expired, the action of both Govnu 
ments on the treaty will again become necessary. 

The negotiations commenced with the Argentiae 
Republic relative to the outrages committed on oar 
vessels engaged in the fisheries at the Falkland Is- 
lands by persons acting undoir the color ot ite au. 
thority, as well as the other matters in controversy 
between the two Governments havs been suspended 
by the departure of the Charge d* Affaires of the U.S. 
IromBuenos Ay res. It is understood, however, that a 
minister was subsequently appointed by that Govern, 
ment to renew the negotiation in the United States, 
but though daily expected, he has not yet arrived m 
this country. 

With Peru no treaty has yet been formed, and 
with Bolivia no diplomatic intercourse has yet been 
established. It will be my endeavor to encourage 
those sentiments of amity and that liberal commerce 
which belong to the relations in which the independ. 
ent States of this continent stand towards eoch other. 

I deem it proper to recommend to your notice the 
revtaion of our consular system. This has become 
an important branch of the public service , inasmuch 
as it is intimately connected with the preservation of 
our national character abroad, with the interest of 
our citizens in foreign countries, with the regulation 
and care of our commerce, and with the protection 
of our seamen. At the close of the last session ef 
Congress I communicated a report from the Secret 
tary of State upon the subject, to which I now refer, 
as containing information which may be uaeful in 
any inquiries that Congress may ace fit to inatituie 
with a view to a salutary reform of the system. 

It gives me great pleasure to congratulate you up. 
on the prosperous condition of the finances of the 
country, ss will apppear from the report which the 
Secretary of the Treasury will in due time lay be- 
fore yon. . The receipts into the Treasury during the 
present yesr will be more than tbirty-two millions of 
dollars. The revenue derived from customs will, it 
ia believed, be more than twenty-eight railliens, and 
the public lands will yield shout three millions. The 
expenditures within the year for all objects, includ. 
iag $fi,572,fii(i 99 on account of the public debt, will 
not amount to twenty-five millions ; and a large ba- 
lance will remain in the Treasury after satisfying all 
the appiopriationa chargeable on the revenue for the 
present yesr. 

The measures taken by the Secretary of the Tree. 
sury will probably enable him to psy off in the course 
of the presom year the residue of the exchanged four 
and a half per cent, stock, redeemable on the first of 
January next. It has therefore been included in the 
estimated expenditure of this year, and forms a pan 
of the sum above stated to have been paid on account 
of the public debt. The payment of this stoek will 
reduce the whole debt of the United States, funded 
and unfunded, to the sum of je4,760,082 08. And 
as provision has already been made for the four and 
a half per cents, above mentioned, and charged in the 
expenses of the present year, the sum Inst stated is 
all that now remains of the aationnl debt ; and the 
revenue of the coming year, together with the balance 
now in the Treasury, will be sufficient to discharge 
it. after meeting the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Under the power given to the Commissionere 
of ths SinkincrFund, it wiU, I have no doubt, be pur- 
chased on favorable terms within the year. 

From this view of the state of the finances and the 
public engagements yet to be fulfilled, you will per- 
ceive that, if Providence permits me to nrteet you nt 
another session, I shall havs the high gratification of 
announcing to you that the national dobtis extinguish- 
ed: I cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure 
I feel at the near oppreach of that desirabls event. — 
The short period of time within which the public debt 
will have been discharged is strong evidence of the 
abundant . resources of the country, aedef the pru- 
dence and economy wite which the Government hae 
heretofore been administered. We have waged two 
wars, since we became a nation, with one of the most 
powerful kindoms in the world, — both of them un- 
dertaken in defence of our dearest rights— both suc- 
cessfully prosecuted and honorably terminated — and 
many of those who partook in the first struggle, as 
well aa the second — will have lived to ses the laat 
item of the debt incurred in those necessary, but ex- 
I pensive conflicts, faithfully and honestly discharged, 
and we shall have the proud satisfaction of bequeath. 
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ing to thu public senrants who follow us in the admin, 
tration of the Government, the rare blesfingof a re. 
Tonue sufficiently abundant, raised without injustice 
or oppression to our fellow citizens, and unincum- 
bered with any burthens but what they themselves 
shall think proper to impose upon it. 

The flourishing state of the finances ought not, 
however, to encourage us to indulge in a lavish 
expenditure of the public treasure. The rece^fits ot 
the preaeat year, do not furnish the test by which 
jwe are to estimate the income of the next. The 
icbanges made in our revenue system by the sets of 
Congress of 1832 and 1833, and more especially by 
the former, have swelled the receipts of the present 
year, far beyond the amouat to be expected m future 
years upon the reduced tarifTof duties. The shor- 
ttned credits on revenue bonds, and the cash du. 
ties on woollens, which were introduced by the aet 
of 1832, and took effect on the fourth of March last, 
have brought large sums into the Treasury in 18t3, 
which, according to the credits formerly given, would 
ot have been payable until 1834, and would have 
brmed a part ef the income of that year. These 
auses would of themselves produce a great diminu- 
ion of the receipts in the year 1834, as compared 
ivith the present oae ; and they will be still more 
diminished by the reduced rates of duties which take 
place on the first of January next, on some of ^ the 
most productive articles. Upon the best estimate 
that can be made, the receipts of the next year, with 
the aid of the unappropriated amount now in the 
Treasury, will not be much more than sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the year, and pay the small 
remnant of the national debt which yet remains unsa- 
tisfied. I connot therefore, recommend to you any 
alteration in the present tariff of duties. The rate as 
now fixed by law on the various articles, was adopted 
at the last session of Congress, as a matter of com. 
promise, with unusual unanimity, and unless it is 
found to produce more than the necessities of the 
Government call for, there would scsm to be mo rea- 
son at this time to justify a change. 

But while I forbear to recommend any further re* 
daciton of the duties, beyond that already provided 
for by tha existing laws, I must earnestly and re- 
spectfully press upon Congress the importance of 
abstaining from all appropriations which are not ab. 
Bolntely required for the public interest, and author, 
ized by the powers clearly delegated to the United 
States. We are beginning a new era in our Govern- 
ment* The national debt, which has so long been a 
burthen on the Treasury, will be finally discharged 
in the course of the ensuing year. No more money 
will afterwards be needed than what may be necessa. 
ry to meet the ordinary expenses of. the Government. 
Now, then, is the proper memcnt to fix our system 
of expenditure on firm and durable principles : and I 
eflnn«t too strongly urge the neeessiiy of a rigid econ. 
omy, and an inflexible determination not to enlarge 
the income beyond the real necessities of the Gov. 
emment, and not to increase the wants of the Gov. 
eroment by unnecessary and profuse expenditures. 
If a contrary course should be pursued, i) may hap- 
pen that the revenue of 1834 will fall short o( the 
demands upon it; and after reducing the tarifl*in or- 
der to lighten the burdens of the people, and provi- 
ding far a still further reduction to take effect here, 
after, it would be much to be deplored if. at the end 
of another year, we should find ourselves obliged 
to retrace our steps and imdose additional taxes to 
meet Unnecessary expenditures. 

It is my duty on this occasion to call yonr atten- 
tioB to the destruction of the public building occupied 
by the Treasury Department, which happened since 
the last adjournment of Congress. A thorough ia. 
fluiry into the causes of this loss was directed and 
mado at the time, the result of which- will be duly 
communicated to you. I take pleasure, bowevsr, in 
stating here, that by the laudable exertions of the 
officers of the Dspanment and many of the citistens 
ef the District, but few papers were lost and none 
that will materially afiect the public interest. 

The public convenience requirds that another build- 
ing should be erected as soon as practicable, and in 
providing for it, it will be advisable to enlarge in seme 
manner the accommodHtions fer the public officers of 
the several Departments, and to authorize the eree 
tion of suitable depositoriee for the safe keeping of 
the public documents and reoords. 

Since the last adjournment of Congrees, the Sec* 
rotary of the Treasury has directed the money ot 
the United States to be deposited in certain State 
Banks designated by him, and he will immediately 
Iny before you hia reasons for this direction. I con- 
cur with him entirely in the view he has taken ef the 
subject, and- some months before the removal, I 
urged upon the Department the propriety of taking 
that step. The near approach of tha day on which 



the charter will expire, as well as the conduct of the 
Bank, appeared to me to call for this measure, upon 
the high considerations of public interest and public 
duty. The extsnt of its misconduct, however, al- 
though known to be great, was not at that time fully 
developed by proof. Jt wae not until late in the month 
of August thet I received from the .Government 
Directors an official report, establishing beyond ques. 
tion, that this groat and powerful institution had 
been actively engaged in attempting to influence the 
cleetions of the public officers by means of its mo. 
ney; and that in violation of the express provisions 
of its charter, it had, by a formal resolution^ placed 
its funds at the disposition of its President, to be 
employed in sustaining the political power of the 
Bank. A copy of this resolution is contained in the 
report of the Government Directors before referred 
to; and however the saqne may be disguised by 
cautious language, no one can doabt that this money 
was, in truth, intended for eleciioneerieg purposes, 
and the particular uses to which it is proved to have 
been applied, abundantly show that it was so under, 
stood. Not only was the evidence complete as to 
the past application of the money and power of the 
Bank to electioneering purposes, but that the reso- 
lution-af the Board of Directors authorized the same 
course to be pursued in future. 

It being thus established by unquestionable proof, 
that the Bank of the United States was converted into 
a permanent electioaeering engine, it appeared to 
me that the path of duty which the Executive De- 
partment of the Government ought to pursue, was 
not doubtful. As by the terms of the Bank charter, 
no officer but the Secretary of the Treasury could 
remove the depositee, it seemed to me that this 
authority ought to be at once- exerted te deprive 
that great corporation of the support and countenance 
of the Government in auch an use of its fiinds, and 
such an exertion of its power. In this point of the 
case the question is distincty presented, whether the 
people of the United States are to govern, through 
representatives chosen by their unbiassed sufTrsges, 
or wbetbor the power and money of a greet cor- 
portion, are to be secretly exerted to influence 
their judgment, and control their decisions. It 
must now be determined whether the Bank is to 
have its candidates for- all offieee in the country, 
from the highest to the lowest, or wbethor candidates 
on both sides of political questions shall be brought 
forward is heretofore, and supported by the usual 
means. 

At this time the efforts of the Bank to coatrol pub. 
lie opinion, through the distresses of some, and the 
fears of other», are equally apparent, and if possible 
more objectionable. By a curtailment of its accom. 
modations more rapid than any emergency requires, 
and even while it retains specie t# an almost unpre. 
cedented amount in its vaults, it is attempting to pro. 
duee great embarassment in ooe. portion of the com- 
munity, while through presees known to have been 
sustaiHed by its money, it attempts by Afounded a- 
larms to create a panic in all. 

These are the means by which it seems te expect 
that it can force a restoration of the . depositee, and 
as a necessary coneequence extort from Congress a 
renewal of its charter. I am happy to know that, 
through the good sense of our people, the efibrt to 
get up a panic has hitherto failed, and that, ihrough 
the increased accommodations which the, State Banks 
have been enabled to afibrd, no public ilistress has 
followed the exertions of the Bank, and it cannot bo 
doubted that the exercise of its power and the ex- 
penditure of its money, as well as its efforts to spread 
groundless alarm, will be met and rebuked as they 
deserve* 

In my own sphere of duty, I should feel myself 
called ou by the facts disclosed, to order a gcirefa. 
cUi9 against the Bank, with a view to put an end to 
the chartered rights it has so palpably violated, were 
it not that the charter itself will expire as soon as .a 
decision would probably be obtained from the court 
of last resort. 

I called the attention of Congress to this subject 
in my lest snnual message, and informed them that 
eooh meaaures as were within the resehof the Sec 
retary of the Treasury, had been tak^n to enable him 
to judge, whether the public deposites in the Bank 
of the United States were certainly safe, but that as 
his single powers might be inadequate to the objeet, 
I recommended the subject to Congress as worthy of 
their serious investigation, declaring it a* n^ opin. 
ion, that an inquiry into the transactions of thatinsti. 
tution,embracing the branehes as well aa iho principal 
Bank, was called for by the credit which was given 
throughout the country to many serious charges im. 
peaching their character, and which, if true, might 
justly excite the apprehension that tbev were no Ion. 
ger a safe depoaitory of tha pnUic money. Tha ax- 



ent to which the examination thus rscommended, 
was gone into, is spread out upon your journals, and 
is too well known to be stated. Such as was made 
resulted ia a report from a majority of the committee 
of ways and means, touching certain specified points 
•only, concluding with a resolution, that the Govern 
ment deposites might safely be continued in the 
Bank of the United States. This resolution was 
adopted at the close of the session by the vote of a 
majority of the house -of Representatives. 

Although I msy not always be able to conoor la 
the views of the public interest or the duties of its 
agents which may be taken by the other d^partmente 
of the Government or either of their branches, I am, 
Boe with standing wholly incapable of receiving other- 
wise than with the most sincere respect, all opinions 
or suggestions proceeding from such a source, and 
in respect to none am 1 more inclined to do so than 
to the House of Representatives. But it will be seen 
from the brief views at this time taken of the subject 
by myself, as well as the more ample ones presented 
by the Secretary of the Tressury, that the change in 
the deposites which has been ordered, hss been deem- 
ed lo be called for by considerations which are not af. 
fected by the proceedinge referred to, and which if 
correctly viewed by that Department rendered its act 
a matter of imperious duty. 

Coming as you do for the most part, immediately 
from the people and the States, by election, and pes- 
sessing the fullest opportunity to know their senti- 
meats, the present Congress will be sincerely solici. 
tons to carry into full and fair effect the will of their 
constituents in regard to this institution. It will be 
for- those in whose behalf we all act, to decide 
whether the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, in the steps which it has taken on this subject, 
has bsen found in the line of its duty. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of War, 
with the documents annexed to it, exhibit the opera, 
tions of the War department for the past year, and 
the condition of the various subjects entrusted to its 
administration. 

It will be seen from them that the Army maintains 
the character it has heretofore acquired for efficien. 
cy and military knowledge. Nothing has occurred 
since your last session to require its services beyond 
the ordinary routine of duties, which upon the sea. 
board and the inland frontier devolve upon it in a 
time of peace. The system, so wisely adopted and 
so long pursued, of constructing fortifications at ex- 
posed poiuts, and of preparing and collecting the sup. 
plies necessary' for the military defence of the ceun. 
try, and thus providently furnishing in peace the 
means of defence in war, has been continued with the 
usual results. I recommend to your considsration 
the various subjects suggested in the report of the 
Secretary of War. Their adoption would promote' 
the public service and meliorate the condition of the 
Army. 

Our relations with the various Indian tribes have 
been undistarbed since the termination of the diffi- 
culties growing out of the hostile aggressions of the 
Sacs and Fox Indians. Several treaties have been 
formed for the relinquishment of territory to the Unit- 
ed States, and for the migration of the occupants to 
the region assigned for their residence west of the 
Mississippi. Should these treaties be ratified by the 
Senate, provision will have been made for the remo- 
val of almost all the tribes remaining east of that ri- 
ver, and for the termination of many difficult and em- 
barrassing questions ariding out of their anomalous 
political condition. It is to be hoped that those por. 
lions of two of the southern tribes, which in that 
event will present the only remaining difficulties, 
will realize the necessity of emigration, and will 
speedily resort to it. My original convictions upon this 
subject have been confirmed by the course of events 
for several years, and experienee is every day adding 
to their strength. That those tribes cannot exist, sur. 
rounded by our settlements, and in continual contact 
with our citizens, is certsin. They have neither the ia ■ 
telligence,' the industry, the moral habits, nor the de] 
sire of improvement which are essential to any favora. 
ble change ia their condition. Established in the midst 
of another and a superior rsce, and without appreci. 
ating the causes of their inferiority, ojr seeking to 
control them, they must necessarily yield to the 
force of circumstances and ere long disappear. Such 
has been their fate heristolore, and if it is to be avert. ' 
ed, iind it is, it can only bo done by a soKcrul removal 
beyond our boundary, aiid by the reorganization of 
their political system upon principles adapted to the 
new relations in which they will he plnced. The ex. 
perimeiit which has been rcccDily made has so far 
proved successful. The emijrsnrs generally are re- 
2»resented t ^ bo prosperous and conienie'il, the coun. 
try suitable to their wants and habits, and the esseo. 
tial articles of sabsistence easily procured. When 
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tbo r«poit of the ConiiiiMioiien now wkg^ged in iiu 
vestigftiing the condition and prospocts of these Indi- 
ans, and in devising a plan for their intereourse and 
gOTemment is received, I trust anple means of in. 
formation will be in possession of the Government 
for adjusting all the unsettled queetieos connected 
with this interesting subject. 

The operations of the Navy during the year, and 
its present condition, are folly exhibited in the annu. 
al report from the Navy Department. 

Snggestious are made bv the Secretary, of vari- 
ous improvements which deserve careful considers, 
tion, and most of which, if adopted, bid fair to pro- 
mote the efficiency of this important branch of the 
publie service. Among these are the new organiza* 
tion of the Navy Board, the revision of the pay to 
officers, and a change in the period of time, or in the 
manner of making the annual appropriations, to which 
I beg leave to call year particular attention. 

The views which are presented on almost every por. 
tion of our naval eoncerns, and, especially, on the 
amount of force, and the number of officers, and the 
generid course of policy appropriate in the present 
state of our country, for securing the great and use- 
ful purposes of naval protection in peace, and due 
preparation for the contingencies of war, meet with 
my entire approbation. 

It will be perceived from the report referred to, 
that the fiscal concerns of the establishment are in 
an excellent condition ; and it is hoped that Congress 
may feel disposed to make promptly, every suitable 
provision desired, either for preserving or improv. 
ing the system. 

The General Post Office Department has continued 
upon the strength of its own resources to' facilitate 
the means of eoramunicatioa between the various 
portions of the Union with increased activity. 
The method, however, in which the accounts 
of the transportation of the mail has always 
been kept, appears to have presented ah imper 
feet view of its expenses. It has recently been 
discovered that from the earliest records of the 
Department, the annual statements have been cal- 
culated to exhibit an amount eonsidsrably short of 
the actual expense inearred for that service. These 
illusory statements, together with the expense of ear- 
lying into effect the law of the last session of Con- 
gress, establishing new mail routes,, and a disposi- 
tion on the part of the Head of the Department to 
gratify the wishes of the public in the extension of 
■tail facilities, have induced him to incur respoasibi- 
Hties for their improvemont beyond what the current 
resources of the department would sustain. As soon 
as he had discovered the imperfection of the method, 
he caused an investigation to be made of its result8,and 
a;»plied the proper remedy to correct the evil. It be- 
came necessary for him to withdraw some of the im- 
prove menta which he had made, to bring tie ex- 
penses of the Department within its own resources. 
These expenses were incurred for the publie good, 
and the public have enjoyed their benefit. They are 
now but partially suspended, and that, where they 
may be discontinned with the least inconvenience to 
the country. 

The progressive inerease in the income from post, 
ages has equalled the higheet expeetatiens, and it 
affords denionstrstive evidence of the growing impor- 
ance and great utility of this department. The de. 
tails are exhibited in the accompanying report from 
the Postmaster General. 

The many distressing accidents which have of 
late occurred in that portion of our navigation carried 
on by the use of steam power, deserve the immediate 
and unremitting attention of the constituted aothori- 
ties of the country. The fact that the number of 
these fatal disasters is constantly increasing, notwith. 
standing the great improvements which are every 
where made in the machinery employed, and the 
rapid advances which have been made in that branch 
of science, show very clearly that they are in a great 
degree the result of criminal negligence on.the part 
of those by whom the vessels are navigated, and to 
whose earn and attention the lives and property of 
our citizens are so extensively entrusted. 

That these evile may bo greatly lessened, if not 
substantially removed, by means of precautionary 
and penal legislation, seems to be highly probable : 
so far vherefore as the subject can be regarded as 
within the constitutional purview of Gtngress, I 
earnestly recommend it to your prompt and serious 
consideration. 

I would also call your attention to the views I have 
heretofore expressed of the propriety of amending 
the Constitution in relation to the mode of electing 
the President and the Vice President of the tJnitea 
States. Regarding it as all important to the future 
quiet and harmony of the people, that very interms. 
diate agency in the election of these officers should 



be removed, and that their eligibility should be Kmi. 
ted to one term of oither four or aix years, I cannot 
too earnestly invite your eonsideraiion of the subject. 

Trusting that your deliberations on all the topics 
ef general interest to which I have adverted, and each 
othera as yonr more extensive knowledge of the 
wants of our beloved country m9f suggest, may be 
crowned with auceesa, I tender yon in conclusion, 
the co-operation which it may be in my power to 
afferd them. Akdrbw Jackbon. 

WqskingiQn, Zd Dee. 1833. 

CONGRESS— TvBsPAY. 

In the Smttie the message was received, and on 
motion of Mr. King of Alabama, 5000 copies were 
ordered to be printed, and 1500 of the accompanying 
documents. 

In the House after electing Thomaa B. Randolph 
Sergeant at arma and reappointing the former door, 
keepers, the usual resolutions for appointing Chap 
lains and furnishing the members with newspapers 
were adapted. 

Mr. Hbbbard moved that all. the former rules, 
for the government ef the House, be adopted, with 
the exception ef the 56th and 76ih. One of his pro. 
positions Would be to increase the nnmbor of the 
members of the Standing Committees from 7 to 9, 
and of the other Committees from 3 to 5. He also 
intended to propose that the members ahonldait un. 
covered, until the Speaker shoald otherwise direct. 

Mr. Williams said, that the proposition to sit with 
out hate had often been aubmitted, and had always 
been rejected. It had been rejected on the ground 
that there was no convenient place for putting onr 
hats ; but he supposed that those who proponed the 
change would provide a place. He doubted alao, 
whether we should increase the efficiency of the 
Committees by increasing their number. He wished 
time for reflection ; and renewed his motion to lay 
the matter on the table. 

Mr. Patton moved that the 9th Rule be aleo ex. 
cepted ; stating that it was his intention to move a 
modification of the 9th Rule ; Co the eflfeet that the 
Speaker should vote in the first instance, in all caaos, 
and that if the Houae bo equally divided, the qooo- 
tion should bo lost. 

The motion, as modified at the aoggeaiion of Mr. 
Patton, was agreed to. 

WlDNBSDAT, DbCBIUIr4. 

In the Senate, Mr. Sprague, from Maine, and Mr. 
Calhoun, from South Carolina, appeared in their seats 
to-day. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing the 
annual report of the Treaaorer of the United Statea, 
and a report coneeming the removal of the Public De- 
positos from the U. S. Bank and its branches. 5000 
copies of the report,and 1500 copies of the documents, 
were ordered to be printed. 

Rhode leland Senmiore* 

Mr. S. Wtight offered the following resolution : 

Jleoolved. That the pfoceedinga of the Legislature 
of the State of Rhode Islend, now upon the table of 
the S«nate,showing the appointment of Blisha R. Pot. 
tor, as a Senator to represent that State in the Senate 
of the United States, be referred to a select committee 
of five Senatora to inquire and report upon the claim 
of the said Elisha R. Potter to the seat in the Senate 
now occupied by the Hon. Aaher Robbins. 

Mr. Clsy wished the resolution to lie over, be. 
cavse ae the rules of the Senate gave to its Presi- 
dent the appointment of Committeea ; and aa that 
functionary was not present, though doubtless good 
reasons could be given for his absence, he was un- 
willing that so important a duty should devolve on a 
substitute. It might, too, in such a case as the pre- 
sent be deemed proper by the fienste to appoiht the 
Committee themsolvea. Hence he wished for time to 
reflect. After some discussion, Mr. Wright said, in 
proposing the resolution, he hsd supposed that the 
Committee would be ehoaen by ballot, and he would 
not object to the gentleman from Kentucky amend- 
ing the resolution to that effect. Mj.Clay declined 
oflferiag an amendment but aaid if the resolution 
were so modified, he would no longer object to tak 
ing it up. Mr. Wright aaid he had no objection to 
make the modiflcaiien, and sat down ; but soon after 
rose again, and aaid he desired it to be understood 
that he had not intended to chant e the form of the 
resolution himself; bat, if an amendment should be 
moved; he would not ol^ct to it^. 



Mr. Clay then moved to lay the resolution on ii» 
table. 

And it was so ordered without a division. 

In the House of Representatives the vrhole 4iy 
was spent without any result ou the queetioo wheth^ 
Mr^ Mobre, claiming to have received tbo eortifiesbf ] 
of three out of five sheriflTs of the couutioa corapaf ; 
sing hia congressional district, should ho admitted Is 
his seat, preliminary to the decision whether hs sr 
Mr. Letcher be entitled thereto. 



[From the Norfolk HermU, offtdinMt.] 

**FoaTaKss MoNnon, lat Dno. 1833. 

*' The following is s list of officers and cob[ 
embariced on board the ships Herald and Jane, booal 
TO Savannah, for the Alabama expedition : ' 

** Companies A. H.8ud I. of the 1st Regiment il 
Artillery ; B. and H. of the 3d; A. B. and C. of ih« 
4th. 

" The Regiment is commanded by Miyor Heik 

man of the 2d Artillery. His staff ia eompoeed m 

follows : — 

Llsat 8. Dusenbory, 1st Art., Or. Msster. 
List. J. Gates, ComoilMary of SabsiaicBCS. 
Lleat J. B. JohBsloa,4th Art^ A4J*t. 
Asi^il Sttif SOBS HeiflkeU and Beay. 

The Company Officers are — 

l«l JlrUiUrp-^Jnpi. F. Whitinf, 

(^spL Glle* Pnrter, 

Ca^L H. W. Griswold, 

Flral Lieutenant Pru. Tajlor. 

Second Lleuts. Edm*d Prsaeli, Lereaas 9L- 
greavn, and Wm H. Psttis, 

Brevet Id Bleut Darid B. Harrte. 
id d«rCill«ry— CapL Upcon C. Fraaer. 

Pint Lieut. Bamttd Rlngfold, 

Pfm Lieut. CaoratoH Orahasi, 

Bi'eMd Lfeut. Wm. Bryant. 

Brevet 9d Lta. Rocwell Les and Joto H. ASM. 
4a JtrtiiUrp—C^pL I H. Gardner, 

Capt.P. H.Galt, 

Capi. J. M. WaahfaigtOB, 

Second Lieut. Franklia £ Haat. 

BreTecU Lleuts. J. L. Dayls, Alex*r 8bli«K 
and Henry Ihiponu 

** The Regiment ia accompanied by the kand of the 
Artillery School of Practice. The componiea art 
nearly full and under B^od discipline. 

** At Savannah the Regiment will uke stoamboats 
to Augusta, and from thence to Fort Mitchell, in Aik. 
bama, via MilledgeTille.'* 

We learn', saya the Courier, that a letter baa bem 
received from our Consul at Vera Craz, by a wouu 
ehant of thia place, containing information of ihete 
tal loaa of the United States schooner Porpoise, on the 
Reefs off Point San Anton Liaardo, about S5 
S. E. ef Vera Crux — all handa aafe. 



Fbmalk Sbminart. — ^The Pougbkoopas 
Journal records the following, which we traoB- 
fer toour columns in approbation of ao worthy 
an enterprise. Let the wealthy and patriotie m 
every village follow the example oj mau^ 
union of enbrts. 

We mention with pride, as an evidenoe of 
public spirit now prevailing in our viUaee, dial 
the beautiful resiaence of Mr. John Ijockwood, 
situated on Mansion and Garden streets, wai 
purchased a few diws since by an associatioa 
embracing twelve of'^our most active and iaflo- 
ential citizens, for a Femals Sbmin amy. The 
grounds about the house, amounting to aboot 
five acres, are elegantly formed and cowiei 
with a variety of shade trees, shrubbery, fraiii 
of the choicest variety, &c. dec. conslitiiliqg 
altogtBther a most inviting sitnation. The 
house is already spacious, and it is eooleB- 
plated to erect such additions as wiD afford ana* 
pie and convenient accommodations for a largi 
number of young ladies. 

The association is composed of the IbUowini 

fentlemen : Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, Georgv 
^ Oakley, Walter Cunningham, Paraclete Pou 
ter, Elias Trivett, Abraham G. Storm, Heary 
Conklin, Jacx>b Van Benthuysen, James Giant* 
jr. Peter P. Hayes, James Downe, and 8te|dbefl 
B. Trowbridge. These names are a sttlfieipsi 
guarantee that every thing about the establish- 
ment, the edifices* teachers, in rhort its entite 
management, will be so arranged and so coo- 
ducted as to entitle it to a large sbare of the 
public confidence and support. 

The price paid for the premises, fngctbar 
with another lot of about four acres, lyinc 
north of Mr. Geo. P. Oakley's residence, 
Uwehe thou9and doUars* 



ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL tlUPROVEllIENl'S^ 
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Am9ik€r SUmmbomt I>JM«ter.— The Steamboat 
[Mount VonioB, on her way froHi Cincinnati to St. 
Xoaitt about thirty milea above the mouth of the 
OhiOj oellmpeed a flue, by which eircumttanee three 
persona were immediately killed, and a number o{ 
oth^reaealded. 

iVerrew Esempt. — ^A letter from MllledffeTille, 
(G«o.) under the date of the 17th inet. aaye— '* We 
liad a Tery narrow e<cape from fire. The roof of 
the State Hooae caught about one o'etook yeiterday 
iuppoied by sparka from the chimney— fortunately, 
U was extingttiahed without any very aeriona damage 
beiag dona." The Auguaia Courier remarka-^ " The 
foofof the Representativea* Chamber at MilledffeTille 
wan very much injured by fire, and the public papera, 
in the alarm, thrown into confusion. The Legiala. 
!tur« epeaks of adjourning in consequence for 8 or 10 
daya.** [A negro boy named Sam, waa ** the princi 
ftal and efficient actoi^ in aaving the building.— 
iVonld it not be well for the Legialature to purchaae 
lis freedom?! 

T%0 Cbtuu C^cp.—Vft find in tb« Nurtli Carolina Obierv«r, 

a condented fUtMnent, showinf tb« quantity of Cotton grown 

and conflUBMd In, and exported from, tbo United Sates, daring 

tbn yenr ending SOtb Setemlwr, 1833. Belltvlnglt will poensf in* 

tercaC for maay of our raaden, we give It a place tn oar colaaine. 

The ezporii f^oin New Orleans reach the enonaoue total of 
41t,R77 bnlw. but deduct trom this 14,749 bales of the crop of the 

aravtooa year, itch leave* bales 403,443 

(Same period ia3S, 389,635.) 

The eKportefhrni Florida 9I,6U 

(SameDcrlod 18X1, 9i,6Sl balei.) 

fixporttlrom Alabama 189,368 

(Same period 1833, 196.081.) 

IriMtt Georgia 971,085 



181,876 



KxDons _^ 

(Same period 18^2, 976,437.) 
Exnorttfrom South Carolina. . 

(Same peried 1838, 173,878.) 
Exporto from North Carolina, (of whick only 517 balee 

went to forviign port,) 30,956 

(Same period 1839, 98,468.) 
Bxporte from Virginia.. .....1...1...1 •« 30,899 

(Same psriod ite, 37,:^,) T^ZTIZ 

Total crop of ir)9.|...T--r i ,.,1,070,438 

Total crop of 18314....... r *•••» 987,477 



{n6iPeaBe...r*MfM***i •■•«••■ I •••!• •••• 

Toe tot^l CI portt to foreign parte 

(Of which 630,945 baloeweretoCogland.) 
Ditto laet year 



89,961 
867,455 

891,798 



No. VI. 

PiTTMBuaGH, November Sd. 

I passed an evenUig ^most agreeably at Wheeling, with 
two or three prominent members of the Bar, who were 
distinguished by all that hearty courtesy, and frankness of 

laracter, which mark the western Virginian. A venison 

steak and flask of old Tuscaloosa (the relish, and flavoun 

of which, would have been Tocsin to the soul of Apicitt» 

and made Anacroon uneasy in his grave) gave cordiality to 

the meeting. It was my first introductioo into western sen- 

ciety, and I could hardly have been initiated under better 

anspices as I went under the wing of an Ohio gentleman, 
whose warm hospitality, and endearing social qualities, 
united as they are to distinguished professional talents, 
seem to make him a universal favourite in this region. 
The conversation, animated, various and instructive, wouki 
supply material for a dosen letters. But the nervous ex- 
pressions, and almost startfing boklness, of western con- 
versation wouU kMo half ite viyMness, and power, when 
transferred to paper. I found myself however, catching oc- 
casionally something of the characteristic tone of mose 
around me, and my new friends gave so encouraging a 
reception to each fresh fledged sal^, that I live in the 
humble hope, of being able to express myself with sufli- 
cient propriety, by the time I reach the really outer west, 
to prevent people from detecting at once the eaiiy disadvan- 
tages, I have laboured under, in living so k>ng in a land where 
every lip lisps homage to mincing Walker, and each tongue 
trembles in torrorem of terrible Johnson. In that event J 



34,975 

C^Mwmftitn im tM§ UniUd States. 

aaantlty consumed, In 1839-3 194,419 bales. 

do 1831-9 173,800 

do 1830 1 188,148 

do 1899-30 196pl9 

do 18989 lU^BSO 

4lo 1897-8 199yn3 

do • 18M.7 108.483 

N. B. The quantity uken for hosse maaofactdfa, as shown by 
tte above sUteuent, does not Include any Cotton spun in the 
OoUca irowini Ptat*. \fe ^^v% qo UMns of ascertalnjMibe 
auanUty taken for doniest|e luo \a the States SouUi and West 
dr tlie iNitMiae, and If we ha4, we are not aware of any praetK 
eal nsstbat could be mada of the Informatton. 

Toul crop of 1^4-5 560.000 baits. 

do 18956 710,000 

do 18967 937,000 

do i898*9« ... •... .......... •0wf |t44 

do 1890 30 076^45 

do 1830-31 1,038,848 

do 1831.33 ;•.'• 987,478 

4q 1838:33.... .....1.070,438 

LaTsn FaoM LiaaoN. — By the arrival at Bpaton of 
%^p ProMs, and nt thfs pqrt pf tha OHtuM, frapf^ St. 
Vk^9r ^P ^^^ accounts from Liabon to 96th ult. 
Tfao oxt^nt of Don JPadro's pircyit afoiind Lisbon 
wttB gfraduaily anlarfingf, as tl^e M ignelite forces re. 
firpd. The following latter from the heuae of the 
American Conaul, ehows how important in the way 
of aupplies was the consequence of this retreat of 
the Miguelites : 

LisaoN, Oct. 19. 

Since we last wrote you on the 9th inat. the array 
of IK»n Miguel hae been attaoked and beaten, and has 
fptruated abont 50 inilea froin tl^a, ao th^t all the 
fni)lp ar^ ^qif in thp pqafOHioa of I^a Pedro, ard 
S* W k^f^\^^J ^' wheat qn h^d ia great* at^d more 
pon))ng froni the country daily, and large quantities 
of fio^T arriViBg frpii) England and Trance, we 
look daily for a docr«o ro^cinjing the a^miseton of 
IPlonr. Your obedient aarvaiits, 

J. P, HuTOHiNiqN d^ Co. 

The Queen had been proeUimod at Eatrenadura, 
mod it waa reported that Ceimbra had deolared ia 
her faTor. Everythiag waa going on well at Liabon. 
Dob Pedro had been confined a few days to the Pa- 
Ineo by alight indiapoaition, bnt had recoTered» and 
WM na active aa eror. 



may have both scones and characters to describe when 
we meet, such as would now split n^ pen in tolling. 

Wheeling is one of the most flourishing places on the 
Ohio. The unmense quantity of bituminous coal in the 
adjacent region, which may he had uierely for the digging, 
gires it great advantages as a manufacturing place, while 
the rich back country and favourable position, on the river, 
espedally in low water, when stoamboate find Pittsburgh 
diificult of access, noake the town a place of active trade. 
U lies in two parallel streete, beneath a hill extending along 
the river, and its smoky purlieus, when viewed from within, 
except to the eye of the man of business, are any thing bui 
attractive. The principal tovem of the place where I lodged, 
is woU supplied wih bedchambers, and pariors, and a com- 
fortable reading room, where the leading papers in the Union 
are taken. The attendance too, all the servante being blacks, 
is very good. Among them, a perfect treasure, in the shape 
of a genuine oU Virginian negro, must not be forgotten. 
The features of Billy, (for Jthat is the name of my sable 
triAid,^ are an exact copy of^those genoralfy introduced mto 
Washmgtoo's picture when he is painted with his favourite 
groom in attendance; I piqued myself consytetably upon 
Jiscovering the likeness, when I afierwnids found that the 
worthy Athiop, waa actually ** raised," aa he expressed it, 
m the Washington family. He is a iNcfessmc member of the 



Baptist churchy and I waa much inleresied, while- talking 
with the newly converted heathen, (for such he called him- 
self prior to the « change*^) to find, how the precepte with 
which he had lately become indoctrinated, assorted with the 
ideas he had been brought up in as a ^ve ; religion seemed 
jnly to have strengthened the bonds which held him to his 
master. « This new light,'* ho said, " showed the old nigger" 
(I give his exact words) "that to whatey^ station God 
pleased to call him, there, it was good for the dd nigger to 
be." I waa told that he waa rigimy attentive to his spiritual 
Juties, and as for his worldly ones, I never met ivith a more 
Utorough-bred and respectful servant. He is among the last 
of a race enee numerous ii\ the old dofuhuun, but now fading 
from the foceofthee^t fco in eviimi rs^MS, and when thy 
Jusky soul takes flight, thy name be immortal Billy, let thy 
4(atue, carvad hi ebony, be set up in Hudson's door-way, 
and a ssemoir of thy life flare m each intelligence office in 
die Union. 

It was with no slight regret, that I parted with my firiend S. 
when stepping aboard a pretty steamboat, called the Ga- 
zelle, to take my passage, up the river ; his fcreign travel, and 
irarious opportunities, have given him habits of observation, 
^hich with a dash of humour, and ready flew of fine spirits, 
:onstitute a capital travelling companion. His UtarW7 tastes 
are well loiown to you, and I should ngd ha sifrprised if at a 
future day, he should distinguish himself as another member 
of hii family has so happily done,^i>y committing to the press 
& few notes of his wandermgs. T left him wailing for the 
downward boat, and we parted, promising to meet again in 
a fow months at New-Orieans— each of us in the meantime 
traversing regions, from which the kingdonii and pf ^icipali- 
ties of Europe, might be carvod out, n^ ncv«r iij^ssod. 

The snow of yestesday, yet covered the ground, as I 
rubbed along the shoraaof the Ohio, and^ those pictured 
woods, with the morning sun gleaining through their tall 
4tems, and glistening on the powdered tree tcms, were inde- 
icribably beautifol. The islets, particularly vAtere the hues 
if the foliag|e were most vividi shone like shiekls of silver 
blazoned with . no mortal heraldry. Before noon, however, 
the sun, like a hungry lap-dog over a bason of ice-cream, 
icked up every particle of earth's fi-agile covering. The 
warm mist of Indian summer succeed<^, the river became 
jke glass, every island fkMited double upon its bosom, and 
each headland seemed to drop its clifls against a nether sky. 
The harsh panting of our high-pressure engine, or the/ud- 



den flapping of a duck's wing, as be rose suddc^aly fiiom under 
the bow of the boat, were the only sounds abroad. The day 
so still, so soA, and summery, seemed like the sabbath of the 
dying year. 

The evening came on calm, and mellow, and the bwadf 
disc of the moon, slept as quietly on the fidr bosom of the 
Ohio, aa if her aknnbers there had never been broken by the 
war-whoop, or reveille, from the shadowy banks around^ 

The peculiar scenery of the Ohio, has been so graphically 
described by Flint, and Hall, in their various writings upou 
the West, that I wiU not detain you by dwelling minutely 
upon its feaUves. The prominent characteristics of the ri» 
vor are, a cfear winding current, studded with alluvial islands, 
and flowing between banks, which now lie in a level espla- 
nade of several hundred acres, elevated perhaps fifty feet 
above the water, and again swell boklly firom the margin to 
the height of three or four hundred feet in headlands, which, 
when the misto of cvenmg settle upon the landscape wear 
the i4>pearanoe of distant mountains ; when I add that an 
occasional form house, wiA its luxuriant orchards, and other 
enckiaures, may be found along the smaller " bottoass," while 
the larger ones, are fi-equently enlivened by a bustling village, 
reposing in their ample bosoms, you have the main features 
of the Ohio, aa I have seen it between Wheeling and Pitts- 
burg. The windings of the river present at every turn, 
some of the most beautiful views in the world, but the regn- 
lar ahemati<His of " bluff," and *< bottom," give such a same- 
ness to^the landscape, that unless fomiliar with the points of 
the country around, one might be dropped in a doten differ- 
ent places along the river, and not be aware of a change in 
his situation. Nature seems to have delighted in repeating 
again and again, the same lovely forms, into which idie first 
mouMed this favourite region. 

We passed R^p's flourishing settlement, called Econ<^ 
my, during the day, but only near enough to see the regular 
arrangement of the square brick dwellmgs, standing about 
twenty fbet apart, on broad streets which intersect each other 
at right angles ; the foctorios with their high cupolas ; and the 
thriving orchards, and young vineyards, which stretdi along 
the baidcs of the river beyond the suburbs. I may hereafter, 
if I liave time to visit it, give you some account of the present 
condition of tlus settlement, which as you know belongs to 
a sode^ organized upon Mr. Owen's plan. The site of the 
town was formerly a favorite rallying point for the Delaware 
Indians, under their chief jMouoAoloodka, whose council fires 
once biased where now tlie smoke of a dozen factories rolls 
from the chimni«s of the German emigrant. What a con.> 
trast between the toilsome race whose clanking machinery, 
is now the only sound that greeta the ear as you near the 
shore, and die indolent savage, or laughter-loving Frendl- 
man, who once stalked along the borders or danced over the 
Ibosom of the beautifiil river. 

** How changed the scene since merry Jeai^ Baptiste "" 

" Paddled his pirogue on La Belle Riviere, 

" And fixMi its banks seme kme Loyola Priest 

" Echoed the night song of the voyageur.** ' * 

The aflemoon sun shone warmly on the eastern bank of tl.e 
river, where tbs inoreasmg number of (arm bouses, and oc- 
casionally a handsome sf at tastefiiUy planted among them, 
withjits hanging garden, not uni^equently kissed by the cur- 
rent of the river, indicated our approach to the, city of Pitts- 
burgh—the eastern head of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
key to the broad region bathed by its waters. Our course 
lay for a few momente among islands, that seemed to bloom 
in never«dying verdure, and then as we escaped from their 
green tincture, the tall^clifls of the Monoogaheia, blackened 
by the numerous furnaces, that smoke along their base, and 
pieroed in various pointe with the deep coal shafts that feed 
their fires, fiowned ov^the placid water. It was just sun- 
set, and the triangular city, with ite steeples peermg througk 
a deud of dense sniokc, aiad ite two rivers spanned each by 
a noble bridge, that seem when thus reviewed, a reflectioih 
of each other— lay before us, Ou the right, the cahn and 
fidl tide of the Monongahela, flowing benoalh rocky banks,, 
some three hundred feet in elevation, was shaded by the 
impending height, and reflected the blase of a doxen fur- 
naces in ite sable bosom. 

On th« l^ftj the golden tinte of sunset still |daysd over the 
dear pebbly wave of the Alleghany, and flreshened the 
white outline of a long low-built nunnenr, standing on a 
sudden elevation back from the riTer, The dusty city lay 
In the midst, the bridges springing i^^m its centre termina- 
ting the view up both rivers \ whitet the miste of evening were 
rapidly closing in, upon the undulating country that formed 
the back ground erf* the picture. Truly, the waters have here 
chosen a lovely spot for their meeting, and it was but natural 
that such a stream as the Ohio shookl spring from such an 
union. Looking badwaid now, I could see diat river, Ifte 
a young giant rejoiomg in ite IMi, sweeping su d de nly en ks 
course, but turning every moment assong ite green islands, 
as if to look back till the hut upon the home of ite infoncy. 

We entered ihs Mononghahela, and disembarked a ftw 
hundred yards from the she of the old fort Du ^uesne. The 
river was some twem tjfjht feet lower than usual, and giving 
my baggage to a dray-man in attendance, I ascended the 
bulk, and soon found my way through streete, which though 
neither broad nor cheer&l-tooking are still well-built, to th» 
Exchange Hotel on the opposite side of the towQ^ Here 1 
am now housed, and after delivering my lattera, Vidilffoking: 
forther about the place, yon shall. b%X^ ^ wsulk of my 
observations. ^. ii« 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
The Hand, iU Meekanitm and Endowmentt, ai 
ewhuing i/wtign, by Sir Charubs Bill, Stc, &c. — 
Pkilad$lpkmy C^rbt, Lka & Blancbaro. — Another 
o( th« Bridgewater trottises — ^liable to the same ob. 
jaotion which all that have preceded it have called 
fonh — that of running into other aubjeeta than the one 
which it profeaaes to treat ezduairelj; yet like al' 
the rest, though wanting in unity, full of most value, 
ble and inatructiTe knowledge. The eminent sur. 
geon who is thia book puts before us the atores^ of 
long experience, apologizes at the outset for the style 
in which it is written, on the ground tliat he hai« been 
always too much absorbed in the practical detaila of 
hia profeaaion, to haTS had much time for the culti. 
▼ation of mere literature. The apology was unneces. 
aary, for though not a model for criiios, hia atyle is 
upon the whole leas rugged, and more intelligible, 
thaa that of his literary and stroagminded collabora. 
tor, Chalmeri. The high tone of moral and religioua 
letling which pervadea this work, shows that the 
selection of Sir Charles Bell for such an ellucidation 
of the great subject prepared by the £arl of Bridge- 
water, was most judicious, as his manner of occa. 
aionaHy introducing Tiewa appropriate to his task, is 
ingenious. Take for instance the following extract, 
in \rhich gratitude, the peculiar Attribute of man, is 
Tiewed as the baaia of religion : 

It is this sense of gratitude which distinguishes 
man. In brutes, the attachment to ofTspring for a 
limited period is as strong as in him, but it ceaaea 
with the necessity for it. In man, on the contrary, 
the affections continue, become the sources of all the 
endearing relations of life, and the very bonds by 
which society is connected. 

II the child, upon the parent*a knee, ia unctfn. 
•ciottsly incurring a debt, and atrong afieetiona grow 
up ae naturally that nothing is more universally con. 
damned than filial ingratitude, we have but to change 
the object of affection, to find the natural source of 
religion itself. We must show that the care of the 
Bkoat tender parent ia in nothing to be compared with 
thoae provisions for our enjoyment and tafety, which 
it ia not only beyond the ingenuity of man to provide, 
but which he can hardly comprehend, while he pro. 
fita by them. 

If man, of all living creatures, be alone capable of 
gratitude, and through thia sense be capable also of 
religion, the transition is natural ; since the gratitude 
due to parents is abundantly more owing to Him 
** who saw him in his blood, and said. Live." 

For the continuance of Ufa, a thnuaand provisions 
are made. If the vital actiona of a man'a frame were 
directed by his will, they are neceaaarily so minute 
and complicated, that they would imaledintely fall 
into confusion. He cannot draw a breath, without 
the ezerciae of sensibilities aa well ordered as those 
of the eye or ear. A tracery of nervous cords unites 
many organa in sympathy, of which, if one filament 
were broken, pain and apasm, and suffocation woutd 
enaue. The action of his heart, and the circulation 
of hia Uood, and all the vital functions are governed 
through meana and by laws which are not dependent 
on hia will, and to which the powers of his mind are 
altogether inadequate. Forbad they been under the 
influence of his will, a doubt, a moment's pause of ir. 
resolution, a forgetfulness of a single action at its ap. 
pointed time, would have terminated his existence. 

Now, when man sees that his vital operations 
could not be directed by reason — that they are con- 
stent, and far too important to be exposed to all the 
changes incident to his mind, and that they are given 
up to the direction of other aonrces of motion than 
the will, he acquiree a full aenee of his dependence. 
If man be fretful and wayward, and subject to iaordi. 
Bate paaeion, we perceive the benevolent deaign in 
withdrawing the vital moiioas from the influence of 
such caprieiotts aourcea of action, so that they may 
neither be diaturbed like his moral actiona, nor loat 
in a moment ot deapair. 

lUy, fai apeaking of the first drawing of breath, 
delivers himeelf very naturally : ** Here methinks, 
** appeera e aecessity of bringing in the agency to 
*' some superintendent intelligent being, for what 
** elae ehduld put the diaphragm and the muscles 
** serving reepiratton ii motion all of a sudden so 
** seen •■ •rer the fcstns is brought forth 7 Why 



**co«ld they not have rested as well as they did in 
**the womb? What aileth them that they must 
" needs bestir themselves to get in air to maintain 
** the creature's life 7 Why could 'key not patiently 
** suffer it to die 7 You will say the spirits do at 
** this time flow to the organs of respiration, the 
** diaphragm, and other muecles which concur to 
** that action and move them. But what raiaes the 
" spirits which were quiescent, ^lc., I am not subtle 
enough to discover.'* 

We cannot call this agency, a new intelligence 
different from the mind, becauae, independently of 
conaciouaneae, we can hardly ao define it. But there 
is bestowed a aensibility, which being roused (and it 
is excited by the state of the circulation,) governs 
these muscles of respiration, and miniatere to life 
and safety, independently ef the will. 

When man thus perceives, that in respect to all 
these vital operationa he ia more helpleae than the 
infant, and that hia boaated reaaon can neither give 
them order nor protection, ia not hie insensibility to 
the Giver of these secret endowments worse than 
ingratitude 7 ' In a rational creature, ignorance of 
hia condition becomes a apeciea of ingratitude ; it 
duUa hia sense of benefits, and hardens him into a 
temper of mind with which it is impossible to reason, 
and from which no improvement can be expected. 

Debased m some measure by a habit of inattention, 
and loat to all eenae of the benevolence of the Crea. 
tor. he ia roused to reflection only by overwhelming 
salamitiea, which appear to him magnified and dis. 
proportioned ; and hence arises a conception of the 
Author of hie being more in terror than ia love. 

Again in the annexed vindication of the neceeeity 

of pain : 

It affords an inatance of the boldness with which 
philosophers have questioned the ways of Providence, 
that they have aaked — why were not all our actions 
performed at the suggestion of pleasure ? why should 
we be subject to pain at all 7 In answer to this I 
should say, ia the first place, that consistently with 
our condition, our sensations and pleaaurea, there 
must be variety in the impreaaiona ; auoh contract 
and variety are common to every variety of aense ; 
and the continuance of an impression on any one 
organ, eccaaions it to fade. If the eye continue to 
look ateadfastly upon one object, the image is soon 
lost — if wc continue to look on one color, we become 
insensible to that color, and opposite colors to ekeh 
other are necessary for an impreasion. So have we 
seen that in the aenainiliiies of the skin variations 
are neceasary to continued eenaaiion. 

It is difficult to say what these philosophers would 
define aa pleaaure, but whatever exerciee of the 
senses it should be, unless we are to suppose an en. 
tire change of our nature^its opposite ia also implied. 
Nay, ihrther, in this faneihil condition of existence, 
did anything of our present nature prevail, emotions 
purely of pleaaure would lead to indolence, relaxa. 
tion, and indifference. To what end ahould there be 
an apparatus to protect the eye, since pleasure could 
never move us to its exercise 7 Could the windpipe 
and the interior of the lungs be protected by a plea, 
aurable aensation attended with the slow determiaa. 
tion of the will — instead of the rapid and powerful 
influence which the exquisite sensibility of the throat 
has upon the act of respiration, or these forcible yet 
regulated exertions, which nothing but the instinctive 
apprehension of death could excite 7 

To suppose that we could be moved by the aolxci. 
tationa of pleaaure and have no experience of pain, 
would be to place us where iiguries would meet us 
at f very step, aed in every motion, and whether felt 
or not, would be deatructive to life. To suppose 
that we are to move and act without experience of 
resistance and of pain, is io suppose not only that 
man's nature is changed, but the whole of exterior 
nature also— there must be nothing to bruise the 
body or hurt the eye, nothing noxious to be drawn in 
with the breath : in short, it is to imagine altogether 
another atate of exiatence, and the philosepher would 
be mortified were we to put this interpretation on liis 
meaning. Pain ia the necessary contrast to pleasure : 
it ushers us into existence or consciousness :it slone 
is capable of exciting the organs into activity : it ia 
the companion and the guardian of human life. 

In the paragraph which follows an argument is 

presented against that combination of fortuitoua 

atome from which materialists have sometimes main. 

taiued man might be formed, which ia alike new and 

atrikittg : 

The bonea of large animals and in great variety, 
are found imbedded in the aurface of the earth. — 
They are discovered in the beds of rivers, they are 
found where ne waters flow, they are dug up from 



under the solid limestone rock. The bones thi 
exposed, beeome naturally a subject of intense 
tercet, and are uaeipe^tedly oennected wHk the 
quiry ia which we are engaged. Among other i 
portuttt eencluaions, they lead te thia--4hai there 
not only a scheme or system ef animal structure 
vading all the claaaee of animals which inhabit 
earth, but that the principle of this great plan of cri 
ation waa in operation, and governed the formati 
of thoae animala which exiated previons to the re 
lutiona that the earth itself haa undergone : that 
excellence of form now aeen in the ekeleton of 
waa in the acheme of animal existence long preri 
to the formation of man, and before the surface 
the earth waa prepared for him or suited to his 
stitution^ structure, or capacities. 

In the last quotation which we have room for, fro 

a book which we recommend, aa quite intelligible 

all rcadere, as it certainly ia inatructive, reference 

made to the opinions (erroneous it eeems they weref 

of President Jefierson, concerning the Megalonix : 

I have alluded to thcobservationsof President Jet 
ferson on the Megalonix. Having found a boos' 
which by its articulating surface and general form,^ 
he recognized to be one of the bones of the phalaa^ 
of an animal of great aize, he thought be could di*. J 
cover that it carried a claw ; and from this cir. 
cumstance, he naturally enough concluded (accord. 
ing to the adage — ex ungue leonem) that it nutf : 
have belonged to a carnivoroua animal. He next set 
about calculating the length of the claw, and estima. 
ting the size of the animal. Hd eatisfied himself 
that in thia bone, a relict of the ancient world, he hal 
obtained a proof of the existence, during these old 
times, of a Hon of the height of the largest ox, 
and an opponent fit to cope with the mastodon. Bst 
when this bone came under the acrutiny of Baroa 
Cnvier. hia perfect ^knowledge of anatomy enabled 
him to draw a different concluaion. 

He first observed that there waa a spine in the 
middle of the articulating surface of the last bone, 
which in this respect waa unlike the form of the 
email bone in the feline tribe. He found no prori. 
aion in this specimen of an extinct animal, for the 
lateral atta^rhment of the bone, which we have jast 
noticed to be neceasary for its retraction. Then ob. 
aerving what -portion of a circle thia bone formed, be 
prolonged the line, and showed that the claw belong, 
ing to it muat have been of auch great length, that it 
could never have been retracted to the effect oi 
guarding an acute and sharp point. The point, there- 
fore, could not have been raiaed vertically, eo as 10 
have permitted the animal to put the foot te the 
ground without blunting the iestmment I Purauin; 
such a cempariaon, h^ rejected the idea of the bene 
belonging to the feline tribe at all. Hia attention wu 
directed to another order, the pareaseux er eloibs, 
which have great teea and long nails. Their naib 
are folded up in. a different fashion ; they jun ensble 
the animal to walk ; but slowly and awkwardly, sooe. 
thing in the same manner as if we were 10 fold oer 
fiugers on the palm of the hand, and bear upon car 
knuckles. On instituting a more just comparison be. 
tween these bones of the ancient animal, and tiie 
correspoding bonea of the paresseux, he has aatiafifd 
ua, that the lion of the American President was sb 
animal which acratched the ground and fed on roots. 

One experiencea something like relief to find that 
there never was such an onormoua|camiTorotts saL 
mal as this, denominated megalonix. 

LiQiiTs and Shadows o# Gbrman Lips. 2 vols. 
Pbilad. CAaKT, Lka Sl Blanchabd. — Very pleasssi 
reading, and acme what out of the usual track. From 
tl^e " Campaigns of a Man ol Peace," we give a ahoit 
chapter. The new aoHier was just escaped from his 
garret as a teacher, and about to aasume the daties 
of a pastor, when falling in with a Prussian detach* 
nient retreating before the victorioas arma of Nape. 
Icon, he ia euddenly converted into aa AdjatanuGen. 
oral of an army of aome 900 men : 

On the third night of our march we took up oor 
quarters at a little village, and having posted the ad- 
vanced guards, we sat down — the commander.in. 
chief, the carabinier, and 1, to supper* " We are. ia 
fact," said the former, with complacency, ** operat. 
ing in the rear of Napoleon aa I intended. 

" It is all very well," replied the carabinier, drily, 
" provided he does not operats on our rears tomor. 
row^" 

I felt my flesh creep at the possibility conveyed in 
this barbarous jeu de mot*, and we were all three 
absorbed in the unpleasing reflections it suggeeted, 
when several ahota, one after the other, accompanied 
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b]r loud ihouti or "(he Fr*nch! Ihe Frencli !— lo r 
— 10 arm! !" mode ii« dart ffon oar ■•an, and aland 
liMking aL on* aDMbat a* Miff and maliauIoM ai 
eandtaaon the labia. 

The druma rattled, iha four ininipeteTi blew wilb 
all Iheir migbt, and ihe caiabiaier laraed pale ai 
deatb. To dUssiae my terror, I aiampai] about the 
room, crying, '• Hollo 1 fir* ! fire, br«Te Pmsaiai; 
fire !" trying all the lime to find the doer — but I 
nolhiog. It wu a* if I bad bean auddenty bii 
blind, and in my agoay Tburat open ihe cupboard of 
the hoaiesB, calling out louder and loader; " ' 
wayf brave Praaiiani — thia way — atiek cloae to 

Tho old woman ran aereaming lo protect bei 
perly — the ebildrea abouled — (ha doga barked — and 
a cat, an whose tail I had (loddan, aprang OTer ny 
bead wiih a hideous yell, (o iba lop of (he stove. 

Tbe din and confusion which reigned around in- 
creased my panic, and I fully believed (bat the 
French were already in (he room, merciteaaty butch- 
ering the women and ohildten. 

" If aver I get out ef thia acraps," thongb[ I, " lei 
who will be adjuunt-ganeral in uiy place T' 

My outrageoua proceedings, which, rortunaLaly for 
ma, were most honerably interpreted by the com- 
mander and the palriGed carbinier, Inspired them 
with new courage. They drew (hair avrorda, and 
sallied forth to ihe iroops, who bad ssaaembled out. 
aide the little inn. I rollowed, and it was with un- 
speakable joy ihat I fell oiysstr in (ha dark ; no eye 
saw mo, and I might effect a retrea(, which at !eaa( 
would prolong my life, if it did not illualrata my 
name. Tbougli more disposed to be nervous bI 
night than hy day, I canuot call myaalf fearlbl ; bui 
oa this oocasion I waaovercoma with terror. 

"Adjutant — forward — with twenty men to the 
church-yard ! roared the lieulenast. '■ Our post 
ihere auacked — if you should need succors, send 

The twenty men were sooe in metion, and I, m(_ 
unhappy doclor of jnoral philoaophy, with a drawn 
awe rd at their head. " The devil'a in this fellow," 
thought I, " baa he fbrgotteii that my band has ni 
VST wisldad ought but pen, pencil or compass, thi 
he should aelecime npon auch a service T" 

But it Bufficsd for him to suppose that I poaieaaed 
eoDrage ; and my sense ofhenor inapirod me " 
moment, with enough of Ihsl quality to oarry i 
tbe post I waa ordered to defend. 



DcfL'Utci unlnioi iliuor aiiuJi." 
With these and similar exelamaliona, which were 
wont III inflame me with ealbusiaani in my lonely gar 
ret, I endeavored lo whip up my fainting apirits. Bu 
a dimnsai came over my eight as we advanced, whic I 
waa thecauie of my lakinf the venerable wall ofllii 
churchvard Tor the enemy's line, and the grass which 

Srew upon ila lop, and waved to and fro m the w'"'^ 
irtheir bayoneii. I aprung lo one aida, and ci 
with ail the energy of Isrtoi : " Kir* ! tire ! Rre 
Tba men obeyed, and the flaah of their muaketa af- 
forded a dialinct view of iha imagined foe. 

"Quarter ! — quarter I" crtsd aeveialvoisesaton 
and seven French light infantry soldiers crept 
from under the wall, where they had lain conceal 
and surrendered their arms. Had the fools ramained 
quiet we ahould never Iiave diacovsred then. We 
accordingly conducted oar priaonen to head quar- 
ters, and ibe pride with which J marched them up lu 
th* commander- in-chief may easily be imagined. 

He embraced me in tite presence ofall the troopa, 
who were drawn up by the light of the atable Ian. 
lema and bisiing pine.bianchee, before the inn door. 
■* Here, Adjucani-gcnetal," aaid he, with great ao- 
lemnity, "you have diatinguiehad yourself equilly 
by your bravery and prudence, and you may depend 
apoa my reporting ihia brilliant affair to bia majesty 

We leernl from ihe Frenchmen tbat a light e 
pany had bean ordered to take up their quarlar 
the village ; but on finding it nnexpeeledly or 
pied, BI ihey believed from ihe uproar of oar dr 
and tmmpets, by a considerable body of Pruaii 
ibey had precipitataty retreated, leaving behind ti 
the leren prisoners, who had improdsntty ventured 
too far a-head of their companion*. 

In my jay, I regaled my priaoneta with the best of 
that was to be had ; they were the Hret of Napola. 
on's heroes wiiom I had seen. While the scoun- 
drels Ihankad me (or Ihoir gond cheer, 1 felt as 
though 1 might stand In nsad of their proiectioi 
•inee, in answer to my inquiry, whalbar there wet 
many French in tbo naigbborhood, they informed n 
that Davouat waa on hi* march, with a whale dir 
■ioD, from Saxony to Berlin. 

I hurried with thia news to my General, but 
Charlemagne, elevated by ihia first victory of hi 



ipa, he only rubbed his hands, and penrcd forih 
dlay ef genuine German oaiha, eipreaaiva of his 
delight. " Sapptment"' aaid he, " I am then reoUy 
operating in the rear of the French army ! 

Tbe carbinier on the contrary, looked discom. 
foned, ha ahruggadhiaahoaldsriCknoeked theaihee 
~ ' of his pipe, and aaid nothing. 

I'mh Down EASTaas, by JoMM Nbil. 3 vola. 

Tltig York: Hiaria & BaorHaas. — Wo hive seen 

took mach praiaed, and we marvel al it. 

read it through — that is the volume and 

whieh eampriis the fiiat story; the "balaaii 

Blackwood calls i^ thrown in to fill ont the seoond 

ne, we did not read. Tbe deaignof the witbor 

give a faithful portraiture of the Yankee, aa ho 

; far already h* insists the fiaeiciiu luliiw hai 

at! but eeasod to siiat. 9o far aa fidelity to peeu. 

liariliea of idiom and even of conduct are concerned, 

ly be, for aughl we know, a well siecutad 

aketck — for the author ia undoubtedly a quick and 

aeaarate observer of life ; — but as s whole th 

is iacoherenl, ila incidents inpessible, and their 

lendency most immoral. As for style, we take it 1 

granted the author would eonaidsr it an affront 

talk of »uah a thing, as whenever he means to be 

effBCliTe,.he sete all rules at defiance. 
Meal's genius — and genius ke aertaJnly 

ipableof aauataiaed effort. In brief sketches be 
r excel ; but in the only two booka of hie that 
have eeea th a t now before aa, and that entitled, we 
believe, Autborehip, and publiabed three or foai 
fears ago— we think he faila. The Down Eaaiera, 
n our judgment, is in all reapecls iBfarior to Author. 
ihip, and ws knew not how its peruaal Is lo [Profit 
any one. 

El-EMBNTS or NATOaU. AND ElFaaiUBMTAI. fill. 

>aarHT, dto. Ac bjt the Rev- Davib Bladu Revised 
id enlarged, be. by E. A. S>rrn. New York : 
MuELaATH, Bahos * HaaaiKT.— This llltla trsatiae, 
adapted, as the Araaricati editor 
preaent state of science, snd carefully printed and 
iUnsiraied-wiih engravings, calcalatad (o iMiliiata 
the progreas af the learner — (iiniished loo, according 
lo the mode so mach ia Togae, with quaetioni at the 
bottom of each page, to teat the memory, 
presume, aa good an elementary work en general 
physics as is to be found. 

anAOIB, PaiKB * go* birlnf LhlaJaj lakaa 
>pariur>tiip JOHN CLARKBOK JAT, will CDoUnuB il 
Bilntsa under Iha inaie Ann Haw-Tork, In OciDli^, 11 



a- TOVPMBKm * DDHVBHtef Palmyra, 

/ocfuriri of Railroaa B^t, baviaanowml tttsti HUMHb- 
nenl lo Hiklnn. lUHler Itae rasie o\D<iTftt, May k C*.oller la 
lupply Ropa or any nqidreu lengih (wltheiK aplkejtarln- 
ctlnAdplueiar Xailrsaci at lbs saottoM noika, and deliver 
ihamlntny of iha principal clilea In Ihe Unllad ItaleL hmw 
il» quBtliy 01 Rnne, the public ararafarnilioJ.B. Jetiii.Ena. 
M.kH.R.R. Co., Albahyi or Jamea ArchlbaM, Englr — 
Huilun anil Delaware OaoaJ sod Railroad Cenpany, Cail 
Ualo, LniernaeounlT, renDiylfanla. 

Bud«n, (Jalunilila CDuniT, Nan-York, I 
January M, 18M. I Fli 



F9K KAI.K, 

t^ ATLANTIC IOURMaL AMD 1 

LEDOE— A quaruily Jontoil, tif Frursaaor Rafliiiiique, 
rDliulaliihia, lH(DnlnihiMprliiioTlUi,wlih wood cuu. I 
iladlcualiaHMorkal and Itiluiol Scianeu, Bauny, Afclc 

MEDICAL PLOX A OF THK UfllTED BTATKB, In Sniti 

n Haera et Antrkan pjanl*. H- 

HAHUaL of AMERICAK VINES, aadAn orMakla* 
rinan, wkk e tmittm. » eaan. 

riBHXa AND BHBLL* OF IHB HirER OHIO. I dollar. 
AMERICAN FLOBIBT, Kiik - 
• a> Orders for (heaa work*, oc 



■r7FroriiHorRi>l 



IIIOOaiBC8TIBI.B AKOHITBCTDRB. 

£3- INCOMBUSTIBLE dw<ltbi|.boinaa and bnlhtleasot 
II kinda devtoed or bnlB in Haw.TorK, or any pan i>< ' 
Inllad Bialaa, ai etiiap ai any other eoaitiqallbk baild' 
,aual bulldJDii and bawaa tDndiTad lacooibuulble at a a 

SHIPS Di allHiu,Bnd-eieti 



indared iDConbntilbIa, 
ir iDcoiPtiuiillila Tar- 



maL A ponphlit (inn iratk. 

iltroncei fn -Vaw-Vaik.— Mr. Minor, EiIltDr of ilia Ha- 
ica'UaiBBlnat Huai.Ruahlou k AaplninI1,Diu|tli 
Jioialn Ibadly or country, copyiiif ihla odverllaasia 



STBFHBNSON) 

BmldiTifa npe-vr tlgU of Famnfr Carijtr 

C}- RAILBOAD rOMFAHIES would de well 1 

be HKr-rork'and HuIbbi Ballroi 
JWtr 



w In operoilini. 



KOVaiiTT ■WQKKMt 

Wear Drv Dock, Mow-Yorli. 
g:^THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Mtnoraeierer ol Steaa 
Eiiginea, Boilara, Rallnad and Mill Wnrk. Lithaa, Fraiua, 
awTMbar MacbJmry. Alao, Dr. NoH'iruini Tubular Boll. 

1 any thing of iba k^nd hBratorDra u 



BAlliKOAD CAB. ^HKBLa AKD BOXBtt 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CABTINOS. 

E^ Alan. AXLES rumlahea and flued u wbnli CODplats, 
IthaJafferaon Cotuin and Wtiol Machloa Ficlory aad Fobd- 
rj.rotama, N.J. All ordeta oddruaed to lb* aabaclbara 

Faiaraon, orMIWall itreet. New- 7ork, will be proaipily al- 



Also. CAB SPBINOB. 
:ant< TIraa tnratd cemplela. 

HOQEBS, KETCHUM k QB0SVKNO&. 



K 



Ifelly 



INSTRUMENTS. 

STTKTBTIHa AUD XAVTIOAL UnTRrMBKT 

MAKUVACTOBT. 

a- EWIN ktlEAKTTE, al Iba alfnor the Ouadiaiu, 
.%d77i Soutii atreat, one door aonh oTUie Uul« Uflal, Bolll- 
iimra, bei leata to iDforai ibelt IHenda and Ihe pnblk, aapa- 
ciallr Enfiaaaia. ihat ikey eenilnua to aunulkciuta id oiilat 
JDdkeep Ibraale atatTdaicrlpilan el' loatruaHniaHiibe above 

ikiriermi. IiumiBignl* repaired )«ldi cara and prom'piliude. 
■n"™"i"""a"b"ld, ihev r«!K«rulli| beg iraia lo lender lu 
■■■iitDiJJhHlKkndllciulHrafnu. """ " *" 
To Evln k Heariio. — Agreeably to your requeat mailt aonie 
ohiba aince. i now offer 700 oiy onfnion of ihe InMramaBia 
.adaaiyinjr'MUltllBbaHn^lur Iha Balilmoreond Uklo Bail. 
roBil Conpany. Thboplnlon would bave bceo giveo eta nivch 
aAllar paiiod, but wat IntenllonallT delayed, tn order 10 afford 
a longer Ume for iha irlal «f the taairuneiM, ao that I c^mtil 
iiieak wllh Uia areaier cunfldenceot their nerlu, Ifeuch Ibei 
■houM be rouDO 10 ponCH. 



* HmsMarcd good, I 
liii Deparioieni at Cooairi 



haa rtanlrcil any tanaira aiihlntha 
.liomibe occaalonallBipf ' 



lean wlih connJaaco 1 . 

uUcaolCompanieaangageillii Internal Impmiai 
lay require lours Dtentl oriuperkr worhBianahlp. 

JAMESr. STABLER, 

Baptrlnlaodenl of CoiuUbciUhi ofibe Baliiinote and Ohio 

Hallroad. 

I have exunlned wlib (areeevetalEnilnaan' laiirtiiiiDDiB 

r your Manufacture, ranloBlarlv tlplrlllci(l>, ami tervei- 

r'l COBipaaaea ; and lak* pieaiore in eiuraaalng my ojJuIdh 

llha eiceljenu eriha workoanalilp. TbapoRa orihr 

ppeueu "JU PrJP^--^— -■ ■■■- ' 



le bellltv in uaa, a 



williamuuwakd. u. a 



, .,jalDte<l wHh 

. „ , 10 ihlak^all of 

Id iheircoaiiriicUan. The naainBaa oftb^ 



le ikiil dliplaiad Id ihair coaimcUan. The naainBaa oftMi 
urkmanBhlDliMbeintheBnldeei ol fluent renurk byaiy 
Mf, indDfibe accuracy ui ibalrp«r<i>rnaiice I have rtcilvel 
iltalaclniy aaaunnca ftt — — ■--- — ■-■— - 



ilrp«rferni 
>-ra, whoie oplnlan I raaf 
nilderabla tine In uie. 



Ihia city, u 
approhalkn aad 



diUtngir 

A nombar oT other laliara are 



[emeat. WMlngyouall 

Kail Dierlia, 1 ramala, yaura, kc 

B.H.LATKOBE, 
IheaariicacflhaBaUtEiiinaBdOhla Boll 



1/ 
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METEOROLCX^ICAL RECORD. KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 

F^om atel9lktothe S5A of Nnf^mker, 1883, tnciitftoe. 
IGomniuiiicalod for tb« American Railroad JoumaJ and Advocate of Internal ImprovemenlB.] 
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Average temperature of the week ending Monday, November 25, 38^.28. 



METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 

fer tfte monA ffOdoher, l&33^Lat. 31.10 .V., Long. 91.59 If. nearhf,) 

(Oommunlcated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvement*.] 
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WeathtTf Amarftt, 4re. 



NW 
cdm 



8— light 
calm 

NK 

calm 
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N — ^high 
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..—high 

w to NW 
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. .— lifht 
. . — ^high 



8-light 

m m 

NE 

8E — flight 
calm 

N — ^high 
calm 



clear 



clear— purple figa fine, gathered the laat ripe 

—Red River riaing 

cloudyp-eTening, ahowe)^-from 8 p. m.'ateMly heavy rain all night 
— and h«ivy ahowera all day 



morning— wind from n to NW-^-eyening dear 



, . all day 

,. — ^night cloudy 

>• — ^fijggy morning — clear day 

, . all day— night calm 

dotdy— ahowar at night 

—and aon ihiAd all day-Hiight dear 
Clnr — flying cloud*— evening showers 
cloudy morning — from 10 a. m. dear and high wind 
dear — ^rain at night 
clotidy 
dear 

.. — white froat light 

• • ^^* ■©v©ro 

.. — .. light— evening calm and cloody 

. . — evening calm and clear. 




white frost 



— Red River at a stand 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

^T THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIA6ECOMPANT, 
OPPHILAnELPHIA, rtsspectfully inform ibe pnMic, and cs 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that tbey 
have beccHne sole proprietors of certain Improvements in the 
eoostnictioa of Loemnotive Enfines. and otli^r railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Lons, of thr United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
tbey are prepared to execute any orders for tbe constructioD of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ice. with which they may be 
fkvored, and plrage themselves to a punctual compliance witb 
any engagements they may make in reference to ibis line of 
biislnesB. . . 

Tbey have already in their possepsion the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three clsases of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following lateaof speed, vis. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a npeed of 18 miles per 
hour ; s four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-S miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best Engiish engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficieney In the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapnesi and fai illty of their re- 
pairs 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, ookOi or any other ftiel hitherto tised in locomotive 
engines. \ 

The terms shall be quite as favoraUe, and even more mode- 
rate, than thoae on which ergines of the same class can be 
procured (han abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and other communicatinns In re- 
ference to the subject, will be addresied to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. . 
By ordwr of the Company, 

mLLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

I>ecaroberSd,1833. 

For further informatioa on this sulject see No. 49, psge 
77S of this Journal. d6 



Red River is now within 11 feet of high water mark^roae this month, 13 feet 2 inches. 



MAKRIAGBS. 

0» Wednesday, 97th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Knox, John C. Til- 
LOTSON, Esq. of Rhhiebeck, fo Matilda, daughter of the lale 
WM.raw,Ksq.of thtoelty. 

Oa Monday evening, the 35th insunt, at Christ Church, by 
the lev. BenlMnin Holmes. Thohas A. TAoaAXT, Esq., to Ss- 
SAM If . Eakim, daughter of the late Ahaziau I>usaifBaaaY,of 

thM city. 

At floath Balem, Westchester county, N. Y., on tba S6th in 
ataalfRieHAan M. Hoa, of the bouse of Robert Hoe k. Co., of 
this city, to LuoT, only daaghter of Mr. Josiah GiLBxaT, of the 
ftnner place. 



BEATHS. 

Oa Friday evealag last, Miss Makii Ahxlia ANAaaLLA, eld 
aaidaightar of Eosns Paasoorr, Esq. aged 18. 

Last afaalng, Nov. tt. of consumptien, laA B AaaiT, a soldier 
•r tho levolatkm, la the 70th yearof his age. 

At Alexandria, P. C, on Wednesday, the 6lb Inst., Roaaar 
J« Tatlou, la tba 10th year of his age. 

At FhUadelptala, oa Friday, the 14tt laataat, AtaxAimaa 
H»i»v Warn, la the lOlh year of his ags. 

Thssa youths were both mfmbersof the shAot class la the 
Oattcfaa/ New Jensy. and had remnad la p si ftit htahh lo 



their respective boaaes to spend the tall vacation. By a re- 
markable providence, they were each bought to the grave by 
an accidental discharge from a gun. Neither wss killed in- 
stantly; and forseveral days after their respective injorieeihey 
both appeared to be convalescent, wh«i the symptoms of tetanus 
or lockjaw, appeared, and destroyed the fond hopes previously 
Indulged with respect to their recovery. They were both disr 
tingufshedfor their ebeerfhl and aniafaledfipositiens, posiessed 
of good talents, beloved by their fellow students, and have died 
lamented -by niuneroas friends and acquaintances. 

In Philadelphia, on Thursday of last week, Mi^ E. Roaaa* 
DBAU, ddsst daughter of the late Col. Isaac RoaaanaAU, of 
Washington, D. C. 

At Buckland, Va. at the seat of Luke Kastaret. Esq., Mn. 
CATHxaiNK Shannamak, at the advanced age of 110 years. She 
came to Baltimore from Lancaster. Pa. when there was but 
three houses In that city, and resided here until the last thrse 
yean^ She retained the faculiies of her miad until about a year 
ago, and her eye-sight until the last moment of her life. 

On Monday morning last, at the residence of Mr. Wm. Gran- 
tham, of Jefleison county, Va. the Rev. Sekly Binm , of the M. 
B. Church, in-the64th year of his sge. Thedee««ase of this ve> 
neraUe and good man was hastened by a severe injury which 
ha^mstained by being thrown firom hit gig on Tuesday, the 19th 
last. 

At Norwich, (Conoeetlcat,) on the S7th Nevenber, Daniel L. 
CoiT, Esq. ia^tbeaoth ysar of bis ags. 
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do. 14 dii. 
do. l| do. 
do. S do. 
do. ^ do. 
soon expected. 
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do. 
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do. 



B.AIL'V^AT IROSr. 

] Flat Bora In 
K)^ Ninety 'five Ions of 1 inch by ^ inch, | lengibsoi Hio Id 

I fc(»icoon'ersunk 
I holes, coiifciitst 
f Siiangir or4dde- 
I grecA wiih spH- 
I cir<gplA*cv, nsils 
J 10 suit 
SiOdo.of Edxe Rails of M Ibt. per yard, with the requisiie 
chairs, keys and pins. 

The bbove win be sold (Vee ofduty, tn State Oorernment/, 
and Incorporated Uovemroents, snu me Dra^^bsck taken in 
part payment. A. k, O. RAL&TOM. 

9 South Front sireri, Philatlelrihia. 
Models and Mmples of all the diflerent kind* oi Rvile, Chairs. 
Pins, WstJstis, Spikes, and Splicing Pistes, in use, both In il is 
oauuir^ and Oresi Briuin, wtJI be exhibited to those dtrpotrd to 
examine them o7taisowr 



SURVBTORB* INBTRUBUBNTS. 

i;^ Compasse* ul various sixes and oi' superiur quality, 
wsi ranted. 

Leveling Instruments, larre and small sizes, whhhich mae- 
nilying powers with izlasses ii.ad^ by Troughtnn, to&ri her witb 
X large assorimeni el Eiiginetrios Instntmcnts. manufaciDrrd 
*nd sold by E, fc U. W. BLUNT, la<i Water ^ueei, 

J jl 6t corner of Mai>!r-nlai e. 



ENOINBERIXO AND SDRVEYiaSO 
INSTHUMBNTS. 

The subscrltier manufsciuren ail kinds of Instramenis ia 

hlr prolewSiitOf warranted eoutil, ifnoii^upeiioi, in prntcipleaol 
conairucunn snd w.orkmanahip in any Imparled or mar.ufiac- 
lured in the United States ; several r f wlitcii are cuUri^Iy new: 
imone which are an Improved Compass, with ale eecoj-t bu 
iscbed, bv which angles can be taken with or wiihoui il>e use 
ofihs needle, with perfect sccurary — alsi<,a Kailroati G«i>iom- 
eter, witb two TeietfCfiv.eii— and a Levelling Instruinsni. with a 
Qoniometer attachsd, particular! v aJwpted id Ksilrocd rurpo- 
•••^ WM. J. Y'UKO, 

Mathematicallnstruaienl Maker, {Vu. 9 Dock street, 

Philadeipltia. 

The following recommendationf are respect! u I iy su4/nit'.ieJ 
10 Engineers, Surseyors, ^ nd others ttiiercsted. 

BaUimorr, IBI% 

In reply to thy Inquiries respectioc the Mtstrumenia iiiaoo> 
factured bv thee, new in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 1 iheerfully furnish thee wlt^ the ful lowing inforniatktn. 
fhs whole number ol'Levels'now in possession of the de|iaft« 
inentol construction or thy make 4s seven.' The whoSe tiuo*. 
bar of the ** Improved Compass" is eight. These src all ex* 
cIbaIvs of the number in liie service of the Engiitecr and Gn* 
•lusiion Deparimeni. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. Tliey have 
in fact neailed but little repairs, except fVom ace dents to whick 
ail instruments of the kind sre lisble. 

I have found thai thy pa^erns for the levels and compassn 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to aiiy otbcri 
in use, ana the Improvwl Cornpajis is superior to any other (ie- 
cripiJon of Goniometer that we have yet tried in {eying the nh* 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversiag 
telescope, in place ofliie vane stghif, leaves the engineer 
.tcarceiy any thine to desire In the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. It is indeed the mo^t compleielv adapteil to later 
al angles of any simple sndchea* Instrument that I have yet 
seen, end I camiot but believe It will be preferred to all others 
now in u-e fur laying of rails— and in fact, when known, Ithiafc 
it wilt be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectiully thv Iriend, 

JiM£8 r> STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philsdelphia, February, 18SS. 

Hsvina for the last two yeara made eonatani use of Mr. 
Young's ** Patent Improved Compass," I can aafely aay I be 
ileve It to be much superior to any other ihstrument of the kfod, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to Hn* 
fineen and Surveyors. £. H. OILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermantown, February, ISSS. 

for a year past I have used instrumeots made by Mr. W. J. 
Tcuaa.of I'hIlsHelphia, In which he has corouined the propor 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for lay 
out Railroads, and caa recommeiul ilism to the notice of £i 
nesrs as nrslbrable io any others tor ihst purpose. 

HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. PhUa0.. 

ml ly Permanl. and Kprriai. Rattmdk 
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RuLROAD JoOBS*!..— SuljBcriberB lo llic Railroad 
Journal will pleaao bear in mind thai tha next, or Jif- 
jy.^r»( number, will nol be issued in ita roBular order, 
a* I am deaitouB of ahowing them the work in a *e- 
mi-'ttonthly form, vrith a coTcr of colorprf pnpet, hy 
whiolinieanBilcaiibi; more rondily pr.a rvod than in 
looae aheela. Tha Slal and 53d numbers, WBe'her 
with an index and tillt pagt, will be iasucd o.i ihe 
aVth inal., atilched in, a covet, and forwarded to aub. 
acribera na usual. 

O" Having beietofore eiprcsaed Bonis doubts of 
the eontinuanct of the Railroad Journal, for want of 
patronage to pag ilt txpraitt for materials and labor. 
Inoiv have the plaaanreof informing thoaa who lake 
1 aucceas, that il 
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teill bi eoatinati, at least another year. 

I have received from a great number of 
poai^ve aaeurances of their best einrtions t 
its circulation, ai well oi 
•npport.and, fromioaoyothe] 
■ubatantial form, 10 wll — by aubacribing for one or 
more additional aolta from tta cammeacement, with 
faymtnt in advanet for tht entning ytar, 
■ cing me tc believe thai its ecntinuance ia 
wortli an effort, and at the aame tirao. if all ilayrt- 
•cnl aubtcriben shall coniiiiue and pay promptly foi 
the enauing voluma, enabliog me 16 coatinue it in its 
prffenf ihaft imd nxt. 

I now, therefore, repeat that tlie RuLBOtn Jors- 
niL will be continued. It ia noceaaary, however. 
for me to aay, that payment will be expected in ad. 
Tince, or by the lit of February— aa that, and thft. 
oit])', will «ii*bU nn to aand it to •ubtcribera with 
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Thoao who find it tucortvcnieat to remit Ihret doU 
rs for want of email bills, will be credited with the 
full amount, if they remit fivt dollars in advantt for 
ihe Journal, tiJiject ta pottage. 

' Thdse subscribcra nme indebliid for pait vol 
, who do not pay by the first of February, wil 
be charged four dultara per annum. 

s hoped, however, that no poison friendly to thi 
Journal, or the cauac it advocaloa, will at that timi 
le in debt to ii, as my intention is to piiblieh only 
inough to aupply those who pay for it, and t 
Eurplus Fopira for binding. 

reiiner the subscrih'.'r wilt b? charged with the 
ni of postige paid by me, unleaa the letter co 
fice dollnrs or over; and tettcra ordering 
chongD of direction.of a paper, will net bt atteaded 
' they come subject to postage. Thia mei 
lopled, not from a desire to be uneoarteooi 
oid a rcpeuiion of what Iios frequently oecu 
probsbly from lhouj,'h[lessiiess, to wit, having ti 
18 3-4 or 35 conls for the privilege ofslopp 
Journu] tn ant place and tending I'l to anolktr ; nnii 
itliss occurred, loo, in more tli<uiou«iiiBianca, where 
:he subscriber had nat paid kit lubKription. It will 
not be so hereafter. If the Journal is worth having. 
is worth paying fur ; and if it is a convenience to 
.vc i(s direction cliajjgcJ from one place lo another, 
nt convonience is worth the posiuge ofalctlar. 
Those who heroaftor subscribe for the Journdl, 
and wish tha back volumes also, can have vols. 1 an 
2 in two parts to each volume, with title.page an 
index to each, aljtched in coaert of colored papei 
wliieh can be forwarded by mail, lo any part of the 
joonlry. Price of Ihe three volumep, the two lirsl 
^;atn-a. and llie third aa it ahall be published, 910 
ice, Rcmiitancca by mail, if enclosed in pi 
; of Ihe poatinaaieri will be at my risk. 



Baltimobs and Ohio Railroad. — In tbic 
number will ht found the concbtvion ofthe 7th 
.\jiaual Report of the President to the Dirvet. 
ITS of the Baltimore nnd Ohio Railroad Com. 
pan;. Thai of the Chief Engineer will follow 
\ detailed Etnlement of the atirveya and eati 

□Blea for the Baltimore and Waahin^on Rail 
road is given, which will b« found to noQIaii, 
niuch useftil inrormation , or, at leaat, we be. 

ieve ao, and therefore ahall make copious ci- 
traota from it bereafler. 

UMDVLATina RAiLWAva,~Jn tha Jvurnal.ol 



the 30th of November will be found an b< 
of Mr. Dadnall'a^rtt ezperitnent, made on the 
Liverpool Rod Masohealer Railroad, to test hia 
tlkeorj' of tha uniJu/oltn^ railway. As this ia 
a subject of much importance to railroad com- 
es, aa well as one about which much has 
been said in the Journal, we are gratified with 
the opportunity of laying before them an ac 
count, wbir.h will be found at page 769 of hia 
further experiiDeots upon the aame road, which 
have, R)iparnntly, fully establiaked the correcl- 
nesa of his theory. We shall endesvor to ob- 
tain further information from authentic sour- 
eea upon the same subject. 

We are Informed by a letter from a gentle- 
man at York. Upper Canada, that an applica- 
tion for n railroad betwean Lnke Ontano and 
Lake Erie is now before tbe legialatura of 
Upper Canada. 

SDapassion Railway. — We have been asked 
fur a more deflnite deeerlption of the stupen- 
•ton railway than has hitherto been given to 
^lie public : in reply to which we would obaerve 
ihat a friend, rcaiding in Boston, has promised 
us a full description, with drawings, which we 
ihnll certainly give to our readers at the earliest _ 
possible perJTd. 

Lom Islard Railboad Comfaht. — We 
publish in n followlDg column the proceedings 
■>( the convention held at Smithtown on the ad 
inst. We are gratified to pereeive that the pro- 
posed road is exciting piuch interest in its fa. 
Tor, not only throushout the islatid, but in Nrw- 
Vork. So atrongly i* the public mind im. 
pressed with a brlief of the ultimate autrcssa 
if ihi* work, that we are assured the whole 
Amount of the stock would be taken up without 
the least delay. — [Long Island Farmer.} 

LOCOMOTITC ElfOIHES ON COMMON RoAos. — 

>Ir. Byingtun, an ingenious mechanic of Pitts- 
)ur^, is i^ngnged in the construction of a loco- 
:notivs steam engine, on an itnproved plan, and 
utended to be uaed on common or turnpike 
-oads. Thn Pittsburg StJilesman says, Mr. B. 
S confident that be has discovered an Improve, 
ncnt by which a locomotive engine may be 
.-nade to operate on such roads with perfect sue- 
^fsa. Let us hope that this confidence on the 
lart of the builder Is not prematum or ill 
founded. If experience shall justify it, and he 
Hieceed in his undertaking, he will prove him> 
wlf one of the bsne&ctora of the age.— [Bat% 
timon Patriot.] 
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Seventh Annual Report of the PreMent and 
Directors to the Stockholders of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. 
cContinuoU from {vage 772.) 

2. The Construction of the Lateral Road to 
Washington. — At nn early period in the exiu- 
fence of the Company, the expediency of a lat-j 
eral railroad to WaHhington, in connection with 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Was suggeat- 



in said'-road should, in no event, constitute any 
palrt of the pledge above mentioned. V' Authoru 
ty wat^ also given to the city of Baltimore, and. 
the Company owning tho turnpike road be. 
twcen Washington and Baltimore, to subscribe 
A'ox a certain amount, if they thought proper, 
at any time w.ithin six months after the passage 
of tlie law. 'Tfie books being opened, stock to 
the amount of 961,200 was taken by indivtdu- 
h1» ; but the city of Baltimore, and the Turn- 
pike Company, not having subscribed, tlie 



h 



ed and universally admitted. Eight miles or! iquestion at onc«» arose, whether the road should 



the distance, or oue-fitlh, ai^d that certainly the 
most difficult of construction, had already been 
luade in the prosecution of the main stem to- 
wards the Ohio, and a level obtiiined, at the 
crossing of the^Patapsco, which would matei^i 



be abandoned, or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company should take the unsubscribed 
Ntock, under the authority granted to them by 
the act of assembly. To determine thiSt a 
meeting of the» stockholders .was called, upon 



ally diminish the expense of passing the divi- the 8th day ot May, 1833, at which it was de- 
ding ridge between the waters of that river and,; termined, by a vot« of 25,454 shares to 820 
the Patuxent. The arrangements too, in the; I shares, to take the stock, 



streets of the city of Baltimore, which were 
prepared for the accommodation of the ma in- 
stem, would be equally available for the lateral 
road ; and the experience already obtained by 
the officers of the Company, would secure the 
completion of the work upon the best terms, 
and in the cheapest manner. Th^e reasons 
pointed to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, as the proper body to construct the 
Railroad to Washington, and the profit which it 
was conceded, on ail sides, Would result from 
the work, when completed, induced the Com- 
pany to undertake it. Application was accor- 
dingly made to the Legislature, at December 
session, 1830, for pecuniary aid, by a sub- 
scription to the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. The subscription was not 
made, at the time, but the right to make it was 
reserved by the State. Although the law that 
was passed on the subject was by no means 
acceptable, the Company continued the sur- 
veys for the road, and obtained an act of Cun- 
Sress authorizing its construction within the 
district of Columbia. At the session of 1831, 
of the State legislature, tho application of the 
preeeding year was renewed, and the law was 
modified in many important particulars, biit 
still the option to subscribe to the stock was 
leTl to the state, and the uncertainty whether 
this would be exercised or not, made the law 
of 1831 but little more acceptable or efficient 
than that of 1830. The surveys, however, 
were still continued, the nature of the country 
between Baltimore and Washington being 
found to be such as to require very extensive 
examination, and the most careful comparisons 
of the various practicable routes, previous to 
the adoption of any line between the two places. 

At the last sesision of the Legislature, the 
application of the Company for assistance to 
construct the W^ashington road was again 
made, and with a success that authorised the 
commencement of the work without further 
delay. The fare for carrying a person the 
whole distance between Baltimore' and Wash- 
ington was raised from $1 50, the price in the 
two preceding laws, to $2 50, subject to such 
reduction as expediency might require-. The 
state took 9300,000 of the stock, upon condition 
that 81»000,000 should be bona tide subscribed 
by others, atid providing that the whole $1,000,- 
000 should be a separate stock ; the Railroad 
Company to pay to the state, as a bonus, one- 
fifth of its annual receipts trom the convey- 
ance of passengers, besides its proportion of 
dividends on the stock held by it. Authority 
was given to the Railroad Company to sub- 
scribe to such portion of the stock as might 
not be taken at the end of thirty days after open- 
ing the books, to borrow money to pay the in- 
gtalments on their stock, and *< to pledge the 
property and funds of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the stockholders, in general meeting 
called for that purpose, and so much of the 
stock made a separate stock as mi^ht be sub- 
scribed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company', as a security for the payment of any 
and every sum so borrowed, and the interest 
thereon, provided that the property of the state 



and to make the pledge 
authorised by the law for the payment of the 
principal of the sums borrowed for the purpose, 
sind the interest thereon, tn consequence of 
this determination, the board took immediate 
measures to commence the lateral road, and 
have eflfected such pecuniary arrangements 
with the Union Bank of Maryland as will se- 
cure the successful prosecution of tiie design. 
The surveys have been completed, and after a 
most careful and minute examination of the va- 
rious lines run, the board have adopted a route 
as far as to the District of Columbia, presenting 
in no case an elevation of more than 20 feet to 
the mile, or a curvature of a less radius than 
1273 feet, the average radius being about one 
mile. The bridge over the Patapsco, at the 
Hockley mills, has been under contract since 
the beginning of July, and is rapidly progres- 
sing ; the' contractors have also commenced 
operations on th^ first .division of the road, ex- 
tending from this bridge to the summit of Mer- 
rill's ridge. 

The remainder of the road will, in a short 
time, be let, and the gnniuation of the whole 
distance will be prosecuted simultaneously, so 
as to be completed at the same time with the 
bridge over the Patapsco. The board feel sat- 
isfaction in announcing to the stockholders that 
the proprietors of the land over which the road 
will pass, have, very generally, either ceded 
the right of way gratuitously, or agreed to re- 
fer the subject to amicable arbitrament, so that 
a pregnant source of expense and litigation 
will in a great degree be. avoided. 

With the prospect of profit to the stockhold- 
ers, on the completion of the lateral road, the 
board have every reason to be satisfied, from 
the two additional sources of revenue that will 
then be open. ^ The one, the use of eight miles 
of the present road for a transportation, which 
it would otherwise never possess — the other, 
the dividends on the amount of stock held by 
the company, as an independent corporation, 
in the undertaking. 

With regard to the resources of the compa- 
ny to meet the interest on the loans made for 
the lateral road, and the course which has been 
adopted in relation to it, the board refer to the 
report ot a committee of their body, dated July 
12th, heretofore published, and now inserted 
in the appendix. 



3. The Perfection of Steam Power for the 

P urposes of Transportation, together with the 

Subject of Machinery generally, — In the Sixth 

Annual Report, the board of directors an. 
nounced the satisfactory result of the improve- 
ments that had been made with the engine of 
Davis d& (jrartner, constructed with Cooper's 
vertical boiler — ^many further experiments, 
however, were necessary, and much remained 
to be done, before tho board could feel them- 
selves authorised to order engines, upon this 
plan. The first engine was necessarilv an ex- 
periment. The exact proportion of the parts 
could only be determined by constant use— 4md 
for some time after the engine commenced run- 
ning, frequent alterations wero found to be ne- 
cessary to obtain the strength, lightness and 



compactness, united with general efficiency 
essential to the success of the machine. T^» 
however, 'has been finally accomplished, vaa 
the board feel satisfied that they have obuined, 
by the perseverance of those in their employ- 
ment, an engine better adapted to the purpose* 
of this road than any other yet invented. Tho 
engipe in question is as manageable as tho 
best English engines, possesses much more 
power with the same weight, works with eqnaii 
or very nearly equal, facility, on a curved and 
straight road, presents all its parts to the c yc of 
the engineer as he occupies his stand, bums 
the anthracite coal with great facility and pow- 
erful effect, and evaporates more water in a 
given time, and is liable to'far less injury firom 
wear ahd tear, than any other known engine. 
The objection against the English engino of 
the present construction, is, that the tubes of 
jts horizontal boiler are frequently bursting, 
:by which not only is the expense of repairs in- 
curred, but the bursting of a tube at onco ex- 
tinguishes the fire, leaving sometimes the en- 
Igine and its train in the middle of their jour- 
ney. In thft vertical boiler used by^thia com- 
Ipany, and the right to use which they have 
•purchased from the ingenious inventor. Fetor 
Cooper, Esq. all this is entirely avoided. In 
the horizontal boiler, the fire is at one end, 
where of course the greatest quantity of steam 
is produced, and the density of the water i« 
the least ; so that the tubes, where most ex- 
posed to the caction of the heat, are least pro- 
tected from it i and the fact is, that the tubes 
commonly all burst within a few weeka. '^Va- 
rious attempts have been made to remedy thia 
by producing a circulaticm in the water of the 
boiler, but hitherto it is believed without suc- 
cess. In the vertical boiler^ on the contrary, 
the wa^^r on the outside being colder than that 
which is near to the tubes, descends towards 
the fire and passes up again in bubbles of steam 
to the steam chamber, to exert its expansive 
power in pressing the water of the boiler down- 
wards to the very place where the intense heat 
of the anthracite coal renders every protection 
necessary which can be afforded to the bottom 
of the boiler, and to the tubes. In the upright 
boiler, therefore, without the intervention of 
complicated machinery to obtain a circulation, 
it is produced in the most efficient manner, by 
simple and natural cauffes. Some idea may be 
formed of the value of the vertical boiler, adopt- 
ed by the board, from the fact, that after twelve 
months use, w|th anthracite coal for fuel, not 
one of the tubes of the Atlantic engine his 
given way, and to all appearance they are now 
as sound as when first put in. For a further 
account of the perfortnance and power of this 
engine, see report of the Chief Engineer, and 
of the Superintendant of Machinery. 

Tlie '< Traveller'* Engine, which was first 
put upon the road on the 10th of October, and 
which, like the Atlantic, has a ▼ertical boiler. 
fully answers all the anticipations that were en- 
tertained of its performance, mentioned in the 
report of the Chief Engineer. The attachinf 
of the pinion, through which the power ia eon* 
municated to the wheels, to a ^ separate aksft, 
has fully answered the purpose of giving steadi- 
ness to the machinery, and will no doubt veiy 
materially diminish its wear and tear. The 
" Traveller'', is an excellent illustration of the 
propriety of devoting every attention to the 
vertical boiler engine, and exhibits numerous 
points of superior excellence over it« predeces- 
sor, the Atlantic. When it is considered that 
the horizontal boiler engine, of England, has 
been brought to its present excellence, after 
the experience and experiments afforded by its 
constant use for a long time ; and that it ia, as 
may be safely said, interior in point of dara- 
bility, and power to generate steam, to the first 
attempts with vertical boilers, it is not- unrea- 
sonable to believe that the latter will super- 
cede all others, and every effort wfll forthwith 
be made to put a competent. number upon the 
road. 

Besides the improvements in the loeoroolire 
engine, others have been made fn the machins 
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ff used by tke company, and {particularly in 
the construciion of the wheels ol' the cars — by 
which an iron rod is introduced into the rim 
of the wheel when cast, which not only adds 
to the hardness of the outer surface, by per- 
fecting the chill, but increases in a great de- 
gree the safety of the wheel itself. Improve- 
ments have also been made in the burthen cars, 
tending materially to diminish the wear and 
tear of them ; and with a view to the employ- 
ment of steam, the passengei; cars will hereaf- 
ter be so constructed as to carry neither pas- 
sengers nor baggage upos the top^by which a 
rery great saving in the first cost of them will be 
effected, and the chief cause of injury to them 
will be avoided. At the same time every at- 
tention will be paid in the construction of the 
oars, to render them, both in winter and sum. 
mer, comfortable to those that use them. For 
a more full detail of this department, reference 
is made to the report of the Chief Engineer, and 
of the Superintendant of Machinery. 

The company having thus, by a series of ex- 
periments and gradual improvement in the va- 
rious machinery and inotive power, arrived at 
a state of information sufficient to become the 
manufai*.turers of their own engines, and the 
board having hitherto been unable to enter into 
satisfactory contracts for them, they determined 
to erect upon their own grounds suitable build. 
ings, and provide the requisite means to con. 
struct all that they may require, as well as to 
keep them in a state of repair. By this course, 
. the Doard have nq doubt that a considerable re- 
duction will be effected in the cost of the ma- 
chinery and moving power. 

The board of directors have now gone over 
those subjects which, at the commencement oi 
the officiiu year, claimed their particular atten- 
tion ; and upop a review of the events of the 
last twelve months, although they still find 
themselves pressed by many difficulties, yet 
they also find much cause for congratulation. 
A dispute with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company, which, after the decision of the courts, 

~ threatened serious injury to this company, has 
been amicably and happily settled, and a good 
feeling exists between th6 two corporations, 
which, as their interests will hereafter be close- 
ly connected, bv the extensive advantages they 
will reciprocally confer upon each other, it is 
hopedana believed that nothing will occur to dis- 
tarb. The way to the west ^through the Valley 
of Virginia is now open to thisfcompany . The 
Conecocheague offers an easy access far into 
the interior of Pennsylvania ; and the Potomac, 
when circumstances will admit, is still open 
as one of the avenues of western intercourse. 
The construction of the lateral railroad to 
Washington is secured, together with the ad- 
vantages that must, in a pecuniary point of 
view, accrue to the company, from that work, 
when it becomes the channel of communica- 
tion, not only between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, but between Baltimore and the Chesa- 

, peaks and Ohio canal, and the country on the 
borders of the lower Potomac : at the same time 
improvenient has advanced with a steady pace 
in every department of the company, and upon 
reference to the report of the Superintendant 
of Transportation, it will be perceived that there 
has been a steady and satisfactory augmenta- 
tion in the revenue of the company, accompa* 
nied by a comparatively small increase in the 
expenses of transportation. In fine, the board 
•f directors see nothing now which can possi- 
bly interfere with the early completion of the 
work, to points where it i^ believed that every 
reasonable anticipation of profit and advantage, 
both to the stocknolders and the public, will be 
fblly realized. 

For .a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Company during the past year, and 
for an exhibit of its general fiscal concerns, the 
. board refer to the report of the Treasurer. 

On behalf of the Board, 

P. E. TjBOXAs, President. 
Oetober 7, 1838. 
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An InveMtigatum of a Formula for calcula- 
ting the Transfer of Water from one Level 
to janother, by the Lockage of Boats in Ca- 
nals', By S. C. W4LKBR. [From the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute.] 

The natural tendency of fluids' towards a 
level, or state of equilibriun}, renders it easy to 
transfer water from the summit level to the 
lowest level, by the simple opening of gates- 
When there is a scarcity of water in the sum. 
mit level, the deficiency may be supplied by 
stationary steam engines, and the loss from 
evaporation, leakage, and other causes pro- 
vided for. It is an inquiry of importance whe- 
ther there may not sometimes be in the circum- 
stances of the country through which canals 
pass, natural means, of which advantage can 
be taken to effect a. transference of water from 
the lowest to the summit level. Should such 
means present themselves, the expediency of 
using them to effect this transfer, in any pro- 
posed canal, would be « determined by an esti- 
mate of the expense of locks adapted to the 
purpose, of the time lost by lockage, and the 
value of the water thus raised to the summit 
level, or omitted to be drained away. 

Witli these statistics, the present inquiry has 
no concern, its object being to ascertain whe- 
ther such transference is possible in any in- 
stance, and if so, in what instances, and under 
what circumstances it is possible. 

Make I' == the length, in feet, in the clear oi 
a lock. 
V = the average length, in feet, of a 
boat. 
' lo' •= the width, in feet, ia the clear of 
a lock. 
=1 the average width, in feet, of a 
boat. 
d' = the difference, in feet, of the le- 
vels above and below the lock. 
J"^ = the average depth, in feet, of the 
water displaced by the boat go- 
' ing from the upper to the lower 
level.' 
d*" = the same for the boat retuminr 
from the lower to theXipper leveL 
m = the factor by which a cubic foot 
of water must be multiplied to 
obtain its weight in parts of a ton 
avoirdupois. 
TheA m V io' d' = the tons of Water required 

to raise the water in the lock 
from lower to upper level, 
fit I" w" d" = the tonnage of the boat de- 
scending, 
m I" w" d'" =: the tonnage of tlie boat as- 

cending. 

In canals where there are 
no lateral reservoirs, 
m V u>' d' ^ the constant losif of water 
transferred from upper ti» 
lower level by locking a boat 
in either direction, 
m /" w" d" = the tons of water transferred 
upwards by the descending boat, by virtue of 
the fixed gates used as fulcra. These tons are 
first transferred above the upp<Hr sates by ad- 
mission of the boat into the lock, oy virtue of 
the fixedness of the lower gate»; the contrary 
supposition involving the absurdity of main- 
tainmg that the lock receives the addition of 
m I" to" d" tons without raising the level. The 
same amount m /" to" d" tons is again trans- 
ferred from the lower level into the k>ck,by the 
removal of the boat below the lower gates, by 
virtue of the fixedness of the upper gates. The 
contrary supposition involves the absurdity of 
maintaining that one horse can by his single 
strength elevate a number of tons, m V w" d", 
through a height d" without any mechanical 
advantage. 

The same reasoning may be applied to the 
ascending boat. 

m I" ur d"' = the tons transferred from the 
lock to the lower level by admission of the as- 
cending boat, by virtue of the fixedness of the 
upper gates, and again transferred from the 
upper level to the lock by removal of the beat 
upwards, by virtoo of the fixedness of the low. 



er gates. The contrary hypothesis mvolving 
similar absurdities. 

It win now be easy to deduce a formula for 
expressing the transfer of water by the two 
operations of locking a boat downwards and 
upwards, whatever he the load of the boat in 
either direction. 

Make T = the number of tons thus trans- 
ferred from one level to the other by this double 
operation, the positive value being upwards 
from lower to upper level, the negative value 
downwards from upper to lower level. 

T = m (r id" d"— r w" d'" — 2 r lo' d') (1) 

=zm\V' V)" id" — d'")— 2r u)'d'\ (2) 

Make p = the factor by which /" must be 
multiplied to equal /'. 
g = similar factor for io" to produce 



Then 



u>' 



p I" = V 

gw" = 10' 

Substituting the values of /' and w' in (2) 
T = m\l" w" (d" — d'") — 2p ^ r 10" d'i 
= m I" w" {d" — d'" — 2p^ d') (8) 

In this formula the condltiona to be fulfilled 
in order that T may be positive, in other words 
that there be a net transfer from the lower to 
the upper level, is that d" > (d'" + 2 p g d'}. 
This is manifestly possible \ for by construct, 
ing the boat to fit closely to the sides and end 
of the lock, 2 p 9 mav be diminished at plea- 
sure, and d' may be taken of any amount, now- 
ever small. In prectice the natural limit to the 
smallness of a' depends upon the cost of 
locks and the value of time lost in lockage 
through a multiplicity of locks ; d'" may be the 
depth of water displaced by an empty boat, d" 
by a loaded boat ; in such an instance the above 
conditions may be verified, even withuot late- 
ral reservoirs for diminishing the loss from dif. 
ference of level. 

The same formula will readily enable us to 
calculate the transfer of water in those canals 
whose locks are provide with lateral reser- 
voirs. 

'Make a =s the facfor by which the loss 2 m p 
q I" w" d' must be multiplied in order to be 
equal to the diminished loss caused by the use 
of lateral reservoirs. Then we have 

T = m r 10" (d" — d'*' — 2 a f; ^ d')....(4) 
Where ^e condition of a net gain being made 
by transference from the lower to the upper 
level is d" > (d"' + 2 ap o d'.) 

I am indebted to Mr. Millington of this city 
for information that a reward of i?500 was of- 
fered for the invention of a method by which, 
without any foreign moving force, the foss from 
lockage in the Regent's canals London, might 
be reduced to 0. ouch a reduction appears to 
be impossible in that canal, from the circum- 
stance that the annual average is d" < d"\ and 
therefore, for a strpnger reason, is d" < (d"' + 
2 ao 9 d'). 

The value of the factor a in the canal is^ ^, 
and the loss f(om difference of level is dimi- 
nished by latend reservoire to ^ of that which 
would otherwise be made. 

The formula (4) has been prepared for one 
lock with two gates, it is obvious that the same 
holds thie cf each of the locks of a canal. It 
is general, and .embraces all the varieties of 
locks. 

Make D" =« the annual average of depth of 
water displaced by descending 
boat. 
D"' ^ that by ascending boat, 
n =» the number of passaces'of boats 
from summit leval to lowest level 
and back* then, if all the locks 
are construoted alike. 

Moke A c= the annual amount transferred 
fronu>ne level to the other, posi- 
tive value upwards. 
A = m n rio"(D" — D"— 2ap^ 

d^ (5) 

Where the condition of positive gain isD" > 

(D"' -f- 2 a p y do. 

The same formula will enable us to deter- 
mine in any proposed canal where D" is much 
giMlirihan J)"; tlis MoallMt awober o( loafci 
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•with which a given difterence of level A "^*y 
be overcome consistent wiih the above cuiidi- 
tion, viz. that there shall be an andun! gain of 
water transferred from the lowest to the sum- 
mit level. In thiS case 



.(5) 
.(6) 



nd'= A and n =■% Putting^ for n in .. 

d d 

A =^'m-^l" to" (D" — D'" — 2 o ji g dO 

a 

From which n disappears and the condition 

remains as before 

D"> (D"' + 2 apqd') 

Transferring D'" to the other side of the ine- 
quality, we- have 

(D" — D'") >2apq d' (7) 

Dividing this inequality (7)^ 
Tl'' _— Tl"' 

2^— ;5^ci' (8) 



P 9 



A 



For d' put its value ^^ 

n 



D" — D 



in 



(0) 



2 a p q-^n 

From the inequality (9) it appears that the 
smalh St integer value orf n admissible under 
the above condition, is such that the quotient 
arising from the division of A ^y **^» *""^^. ^** 
less than the numerical value of the expre^jiion 



D" — D" 
— > 



when a == 



2*j, as in the Rogent's 



)l ap q 
canal, the inequahty (9) becomes 

lO(P-^D-) ^ A (10) 

pq 



n 



In the Schuylkill we have D" > D' , be- 
cause the amounjt of descending tonnage of an 
thratic cohI far exceeds the amount of ascend- 
ing tonnage. It is therefore manifest that tlie 
condition (8,) or (9,) as well a.s (10,) is possi- 
ble in tln« canal. It is no^t my object to iiiq.iirr 
at present concerning the amount of asci'M''.iit^ 



New-York and Erik Railroad. — At a Con- 
vention of Delegates from the counties west of 
Broome, held in the village of Angelica, on the 
4th December, on the subject of the New-York 
and Eric Railroad, the Hon. John Magee, from 
Steuben, was called to the chair, and Austin 
.iaiith, ]'j.<sq., of Chautauque,and Lewis Skorke, j 
L^sq., of Allegany, were appointed Secretaries. 

After the Convention was organised, Anson 
Gibhfl, Esq., of Cattaraugus, stated the object 
of the -meeting, and reported the proceedings 
o^ the Convention held in tlie city of Nf>w. York 
on the *20th ult. 

A letter from the President of the Company 
was then' read by Lewis Skorke, Esq. and 
8omd appropriate remarks m.ide, whereupon it 
v;as 

" Resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the 
dcrnse ofthis meeting, and tliatBenj. F. Smead, 
Anson Gibbs, Lewis Skorke, Andrew C. Hull, 
John B. Church, William Goff, and Austin 
Smith, Esqs. constitute said committee." 

The committee bavin r retired for a short 
time, returned with the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the vi. 
;;orous and energetic measures taken by the 
citizens of «he city of New- York, in furthering 
the construction of the New-York am! Erie 
Railroad; and that we will use our greatest 
pxertions to promote an object of such high 
importance to the southern tier of counties. 

Resolved, That the enlightened and liberal 
views of the inhabitants of the southern tier of 
counties, manifested by the readiness with 
which they have already contributed donations 
(o the Company, meet with our most cordial 
-approbation and encourages us to hope that 
.he work so propitiously commenced, will be 
vi:rorously prosecuted ; and that a sum suffi- 
cient to meet, in a great measure, the loss of 

apital expended during the 

railroad, will be subscribed 

along the route. To forward 

lais oh'iect, we recommend to all the comity and 

tov/n CO :r.mittees appointed for that purpose, to 

inukc ihe most indefatigable exertions to pro 



member of these inequahties, and tli'^.ive to de- 
duce the number of locks roquifvH, rtru' 

descent of each, subject to th'^ cori.Uti'.r _ 

the annual result of lockage on I'.r.t canHiji^.„,.^/j,s"'^r;:„j''j^;^"™'^^^^^ 

should be a transference ot a cer.i iii nnijibcr;;p,,j.y;|,i^. ,^^^ forward a statement of the same 

of tons of water from the tide water o. \ 



tnining a subscription to the stock of the Com- 
pany by the State. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this con- 
vention be signed by the chairman and secre- 
taries, and published in the several papers ia 
the section of country through which the pro- 
posed railway shall pass, and also in the 
Railroad Journal, published in the city of New- 
York. ' John Maobe, Chairman. 

Austin Smith, Jg^^etarles. 
Lewis SKORKEt ) 

On the Termination of the Stonington and 
Providence Railroad. By D. Tb the Edi- 
tor of the American Railroad Journal, and 
Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

Providence, R. 1., Nov. 6, 16S3. 
, Sir — I have just observed the very disinter, 
csted statement of your correspondent, ** More 
Hereafter,*' regarding the termination of the 
Stonington and Providence{Railroad, and I can- 
not help congratulating the Pawtucket Road 
Corporation on the sagacity they have display- 
ed in their choice of a counsel. When the par- 
ties concerned ' in the location of a road are 
anxious to obtain the line which shall really 
jbest fulfil the intentions and interests of their 
jcompany as a body, they have gencnlly left 
the preliminaries to their Engineers, who, not 
being otherwise than professionally interested, 
are not likely to be biassed by individual asser- 
tions, but as far as their judgment admits, may 
be presumed likely to select the most advisa- 
ble route for *all parties or at least to furnish 
the Boards of Committee with information 
which will very much facilitntea correct con- 
clusion. This, however, can only result when 
confidence is placed in the members of the en- 
gineer corps, and not where it is e.xpected that 
they shall be controlled or directed, or encum- 
bered, with the gratuitous advice of individuals 
on the qui vive for a speculation— or of a small 
company, who, under the pretence of the most 
disinterested patriotism, or the most angelic be- 
iiievolenv'*^, would persuade their townsmen that 



Schuylkill river to the summit level of tuoj ^^ ^^rive in New- York on the 25th inst., that 
Schuylkill canal. /the Company may be enabled in their applica- 

The above demonstration restfl upon tlip tion to the Legislature for a subscription to the 

firinciple of equivalence of action and rea^'tio'i.. i stock, to present the amount of the donations 
n the motion of cars or carriages on rop. jsljas an argument of the earnestness and zeal 
or railroads, this reaction is not perceyiiibie . j with which so large a portion of the state em- 
the theory of gravitation shows that it exists : i barks in the project. 

let m = the mass transferred on a roud ; io' /ij| Resolved, That wo deem it an object of great 
= the number of miles on the arc of the earthV I importance, that the inhabitants on the pro- 
circumference through which the car movt.s : 



to tlie President of the Company, early enough jjthat route, and that route only, is possible, or 
*^ — .;.r« :.. M^,„ v^-u -.« «u» .)a»u '^^^ ♦v..,4 tolerahl?, or expedient, which shall come witbin 

thejimits of their charter, and thereby enabU 
them to realize a tolerable return by their job, 
in the assembly. These men profess to have 



then mn = the momentum jn this arc of rota 
tion round the earth's axis -thus e{l>ct.'*d by! 
using successive points ofthis circumferenrc 
as fixed fulcra ; then it is evident that there ex-' 
ists an equivalent motion in the contrary divec- 
t'on of thcsfime arc. This cannot take place 
among the particles at the earth's surOice ; ac 
cordingly, a motion of the earth's mass talr^s 
place, which, resolved in the same arc,ifteqi4.va. 
lent and contrary. In the motion of bor.tH th i^ 
reaction takes place immediately and pcrc^'pti- 
bly by virtue of the same law. If a nunil»?r olj 
tons of coal be transported on the bankn of ihfi 
Schuylkill canal, an equivalent contrarv mo- 
tiort of the earth's 'mass takes place ui«o(r 
ceived; but if the same number of tons of coal 
be transported in the canal through the same 
«pace, then an equal number of tons of water 
ar^ transferred byreaction through the same 
space in a contrary directim. 

My only aim in the above communicnlion has 
been lo demonstrate a principle first applied to 
canals by Dr. Dewces, of Pottsville, Pennsyl. 
-vania. Journal Franklin Institate, vol. xi. p. 
HI. 

Philadelphia, August 2i0t, 1838. 



posed route lay aside all sectional feeling in 
their donations, and adopt that form of sub- 
scription which is recommended by the agent 
of the company, untrammelled bv conditions 
which would be calculated to render their 
bonds unavailable* 

Resolved, Thitt the vast influx of emigra- 
tion into the southern portion of this state, to- 
gether with the increased wealth, enterprise, 
and intelligence, which are its necessary ac- 
'»o':ipajiiitient8, furnish proof of an unequivo- 
r.'ii character, that at the earliest period of the 
completion of the New- York and Eric Railroad, 
the business and resources which will flow in- 
to its channel, will be more than adequate to 
its capacity, without the least infringement up- 
on the great northern canal or its lateral brancn- 
cs ; and that the early opening and late closing 
of the annual operations of this railroad will 
have a most important tendency to secure from 
foreign and rival channels a great portion of 
til? immense western trade, now actually tend- 
ing^ to the northern and southern market«« 

Resolved, That each county through which 
the contemnlated raiJroad shall paAS, be soli- 
cited to aena one or more suitable persons to 
attend tb<* Le^ islaturs, for the purpose of ob. 



a most brotherly love for all good citizens who 
may chance to travel in their neighborhood, a 
most accommodating affection for the different 
corporations with which they come in contact, 
an especial watch over the interests of their 
fellow-citizens, an entire confidence in the com- 
mittees appointed for the sole purpose of con- 
sidering the termination spoken of, and with 
whose deliberations they profess not to med- 
dle. Y'et the route they advocate admits of no 
dispute — it is certcinly the most feasible, the 
most reasonable, the most expedient route; it 
is the route indeed for which they hold a char- 
ter. Ah ! I can discern the cloven foot peepiDf 
out. 

I pretend not in the present stage of the bu- 
siness to 9ay what route may be most adviaa- 
ble, as it is not improbable the best as regards 
line may not be. The subject is not matured ; 
sufldcient data are not collected ; the opinions 
of those to whom it has been entrusted, are not 
received, and cannot therefore be commented 
on. It would he impertinent, not to say un- 
reasonable, to offer any remarks under these 
circumstances, as much as before the prof;re«a 
of a trial where it is not desired to bias the iaclg« 
ment of the Bench. Thoee who really deem 
to see thfv^best location adopted, wilt wait m 
silence ; those who have a sinieter purpoee to 
serve, will doubtless eontrive to fly their paper 
kites aa usual. Yours, most respectfully, 
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milas from the foot of Courtland ntreet. In its 
paiaage out, in consequence of some parts of 
the machinery being disarranged, no attempf 
"watf made to obtain a greater speed than ordi- 
nary steamboats. When at YoiiLcrs, all was 
ready to put the principle of the movement to 
the test, and the result was, that in one hour 
and one minute we arrived at Courtland street. 
An esteemed correspondent who has had fre- 
quent opportunity of witnessing the construe- 
tion of this boat, has forwarded a description 
of Its formation, and of its probable utility. 
This description has been submitted to Mr. 
Burden, who, after making some trivial altera- 
tions, has stated that he has no objection that 
it should be made public — that he considers it 
a correct one : it is, therefore, subjoined. In 
onrnext we shall give a correct view of tlK-lj'^^'ljJ^"? ^" '""^j*; 
boat, as it can now be seen at the footofHef-.ch 
street ; and also several diagrams illustrating 
the construction of its various parts, accom. 
panied with as detailed a description as can be 
gathered in its present imperfect slate. It is 
evident that it is capable of performing all Ihr.t 
its inventor has promised , and its importance 
to navigation cannot but be obvious to every 
one. On canals it will be particularly useful, 
for unlike other steamboats, it causes no swell, 
which has hitherto been the great objection 
against introducing steamboats on our canals. 

Mr. Burden*9 Improved Steamboat, By S, 
Bltdenburgh. To the Editor of the Ame- 
rican Railroad Journal, and Adv ocate of In- 
ternal Improvements. 

Lv.xsiNOBUKOH, Dec. 7, 1833. 
Sir— Your favor of November* 12th was 
handed me about three days since. With re- 
spect to Mr. Burden's boat, I received the letter 
too late to do justice to the subject. The boat 
lay three miles below Lansingburgb, and the 
travelling exceedingly bad. I went down yes- 
terday to take the sketch you requested, 
but before I got there the boat had started and I 
missed her altogellier. This morning she 
has started for New-York, and you will have 
an opportunity to got the sketch there. 

The great simplicity of the plan of Mr. Bur- 
den's boat renders it one of those most useful of 
all inventions, which niake every ingenious man 
wonder why he never thought of it before. But 
as I have not, the honor of an acquaintance with 
Mr. B. I can only give you such superficial out- 
lines as I have gathered from observation in 
passing it, iperely to satisfy my own curiosity. 
The principle on which the invention is found- 
ed consists in placing two hollow parabolic 
spindles parallel to each other, at sufficient dis. 
tance to admit a wheel between them, and by 
connecting them together by strong timbers 

across the top, both before and aft the wheel, 
in such manner as not only to give the neces- 
sary strength, but also to serve as a foundation 
whereon to erect the necessary superstructure 
both for the machinery and for the accommo- 
dation of passengers. 

In his present boat the spindles or trunks are 
300 feet long, and 8 feet diameter iu the centre, 
tapering, of course, in a regular parabolic curve, 
a point at each end. They arc placed, as 



buckets strike the water. iiacquiriag all requisite information preparatory 

To ascertain the buoyancy of this boat, or.'t-othe cou.struution of the intended French lines 



the burthen she will carry, I take tlic common 
method to measure a parabolic spindle — thus : 
8x8x7854=50*2658 superficial contents at I 



centre; 300x8—15 x50'2666=8(y4:i-4960 cubic j Houior, Uie Messrs. Daglish, Mr. Dixon, and 
fret, solid contents, say 60425 cubic feet ; x()'S\ Mr. BHdauli, in addition to whom were nearly 



of railway. These gentlemen, nine m num- 
ber, Wf5ro all present ; the English engineers 
who Httcnided being Mr. Robert Stepheusonf 



=:4i>8t)3-5 pounds weight of water displaced by 
rHch spindle, equal to &2 tons 12 cwt: Then tlie 



ail tlie practical mechanics connected .with the 
ra»Uvay, and many others, (among whom was 



two spindles will require 222^ tons, including* ->ir. <^a«e, of Summerhill, and Mr. Garnett, o 
their own weight, to sink them to their centre ;[iVlaijchc8ter,) who felt^ a deep interest Jin the 



n;sult. 

Th? following statement is an undeniable 
ciirrob'jrauon of the favorable opinion which 
w.* l»:ive before expressed on this subject. 

.^»Ir. Badnaii had proposed, as an extreme test 



in which case they would only draw 4 feet of 
water. Allow, then, the boat and machinery 
to weigh 70 tons, which I think is not below 
the truth, and allow 500 passengers to' weigh 
37 J tons, then the boat, machinery, and p!i« !; 

sengers will weigh 107^, and will require 115*!,^^^ ^ii*' merits of the undulating principle, that 
tons more to make it draw 4 feet of water. ji'- «^o'il)lt» load should be attached to the engine, 

If the above calculations be true, ai^d they iiw'hic*!: he was of opinion could be moved with 
cannot be far out of the way, the boat, with nn*v liiaciiity, and with one engine on a curve ; and it 
reatonable load, will never draw 4 feet, anil i'l^.n not i'v.li to be interesting to the world at 
Held6m fio much. ||'f-*'ge to know* that the experiments fully proved 

' Willi respect to her speed, the time nnd rooii:.:''. a '♦.:i opinion oh this subject was correct. 
will not admit of maUieraatical ca!c:ilationF,|,'i iu' roilcv.'.ug explanation will verify our 
Though thev could easily be- made ; and .>ir.':n*i i.iir;; : 

I £u.ptr.-i7ie?it 1. Two engines, the Firefly aiid 



to 



Above stated, parallel to each other, and I bei 



13., who appears to me to be a man of scen-i 
tific as well as practical knowledge, liars' ciodbt- 
less made them ; but I am confident, from lit. 
great length, narrow breadth, and light drauglu, 
she will equal in her motion the most san^uin^ 
expectations. I am confident, that with n lit. 
lie practice to get her waywisc, she will ninke 
the trip to New- York and back, allowing a rea> 
sonable stop there, not only by sunshine,-but 
an easy day's work. 

It has been said she cannot live in rough 
water. On this point, I have no hesitation mi 
saying that; the same weight of materials could 
not be combined to form a vessel in any othrr 
shape with greater, if vvith equal strength ; and 
one peculiar advantage it possesses over any 
other steamboat^ in rough water is, that her 
whole weight is home on the outside of her 
width, while that of other steamboats is in a 
narrow compass in the middle:, who *, there, 
for;*, the common boat in a rolling sea is h.ible 
to overset, or displace her machinery by roll- 
ing, and will almost constantly hav^ one wheel 
out of water, Mr. B.'s boat, standing upon a 
broad foundation, can roll but little, and the 
wheel, by being in the middle, will of course 
maintain an even depth in the water, and the 
swell not consequently interrupt her speed-. 

On the whole, from the opinion I entertain 
of the talents of Mr. Burden, and from what T 
have seen of his boat, if the invention does not 
mark a new era in th*^ history of locomotion, 
as respects rapid and aiffn travelling, I will 
willingly submit to be branded as a false pro- 
phet. Y otm* respectfully, 

' S. Blydsnburoh. 



* Mr. Burden states that from ISOto 200 tuns buiib«n will 
occasion a draug ht of 4 feet 



The Undulatifco Railway .-r— For the pur- 
pose of further testing this important principle > 
several experiments have been tried since our 
last publication, of which the subjoined isj the 
iresult : 

It was determined by the engineers who wit. 
nessed the last experiments, that another trial 
should be made to prove the possibility or otb 
erwise of conveying on an undulating line dou- 
ble the load which the engine was capable o^ 
drawing, at a like velocity on the horizontal 
railway. 

The only day on which it wajB thought this ex- 
was on a Sunday; in consequence of which, 
periment could safely and satisfactorily be made 
on Sunday week a train of loaded fcarriages, 
weighing 150 tons, exclusive of the two en. 
gines which moved them and their tenders, 
IcA Manchester for the Sutton inclined plane. 

On this occasion it may, in truth, be said that 



jiiio i*iut( , j)!'(>ughi the whole train of waggons, 
I liu' Irp/jUi of the train was about 151 yards,) 
'w ^.iung lC/0 tons, exclusive of engines and 
r ni'^rs, to a given point at the foot of the Sut- 
ii)i\ hicl.ncd plane,- the velocity attained at this 
pu.M being about 19 miles per hour. The 
t'iijto then left the train and the Firefly ascend- 
ed s>Ah the' load 575 yards in 116 seconds ; the 
•ii stance traversed by the two engines to gene, 
rate the velocity before ascending being at least 
one mile. 

Erp. 2. The power of the Firefly being re- 
versed, the engine and load descended S7b yards , 
n l'\ second* ; the velocity attained at the fbot 
of the plane being /ar greater than at the same 
point when ascending, 

Exp. 3. The Firefly and Pluto having tra- 
versed 1 mile to generate a velocity of lo miles 
in hour, and the pluto then leaving the train, 
it the foot of the inclined plane, the Firefly and 
load ascended Hlb yards in 90 seconds. 

Exp. 4. The Firefly's power being reversed, 
the whole train descended 315 yards in 65 se- 
conds. 

Exp. 5. The same engines and load, work- 
ing abouf 1 'j miles, attained a velocity of 18 
•niles an hour ; the Pluto left as before, and 
the Firefly and load rose 457^ yards in 102^ se- 
conds. ' 

Exp. 6. The Firefly and train descended 
457^ yards in .60 seconds. 

N. B. — On lliis occasion some delay occur- 
red in reversing the power, which will account 
ibr the comparative difference in time. 

Exp. 7. The two engines, as before, attained 
a velocity of 19 miles an hour at the foot of the 
ascent, the Pluto then' left the train, and tho 
Firrfly shut off her steam, the whole train then 
rose, ' by momentum only, 332 yards in 70 se- 
conds. 

Exj). 8. The train descended (the Firefly 
working) 323. yards in 66 secondsj 

The preceding experiments undoubtedly 
prove two most important facts, not only that 
a locomotive engine can convey, on an undu- 
lating line, double the bad which it is capable 
of conveying at the same velocity on a level, 
but that it can accomplish this by the employ- 
ment of only one half its power , which last- 
nientioned fact was decided by the last expepi- 
ruent. 



The Board of Examinors, at the head of which 
was Professor Silliman, appointed to investigate the 
cause of tl e destruction of the stesmboat New Eng. 
land have reported that the sole cauae of the burst. 
\ng of the boilers was the immense pressure of steam 
to which they were subjected, tbreuffh lYit negligence 
of the Engineer^ 
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Essay on economizing Fuel and Lighting in 
Private Dwellings. By the Rev. Patrick 
Bell. [From the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture.] 

I. Trb Economy or Fuex. or Heating. 
— Of all {the substances now used for fuel, 
coal, it must be admitted, takes the pre-em- 
inence. It has been divided by Thomson 
into four species, viz. caking-coal, splint, 
coal, cherry-coal, and cannel-coal. The 
first, or caking-coal, is that which abounds 
in the Newcastle coal field. Its value as a 
fuel stands very hi^h ; and, from experi- 
ments, the fact has been ascertained, that in 
a well constructed furnace, 1*2 lb. of it will 
raise a cubic foot of water from the tempe- 
rature of 52° to 212°, the boiline point. i(; 

Splint or hard coal is that which is found 
abundantly in the coal-fields of Glai^gow and 
Ayr. Experiments made upon this coal 
have shown that 3*13 lb. are required to raise 
the temperature of a cubic foot of water 
from 52° to 212°. lu relative value, there- 
fore, as a fuel, compared with Newcastle coal, 
is the proportion of 1 to 2*6. 

Cherry or sofl coal is the species that 
abounds in Fifeshire, (that of Mid and East 
Lothian being intermediate between the 
cherry and the splint-coaU) This coal in- 
flames readily, giving out much heat. Its 
power of heating seems to be about one- 
third less than caking coal, 1*5 lb. being 
required to raise a -cubic foot of water from 
the temperature of 52* to 212°. 

Cannel-coal is found less or more abun- 
dant in most of the coal fields of Scot- 
land, and in some of those of England. 
During combustion it yields a great deal 
of light, and its heating power is found to 
be nearly the same as that of splint. 

Wood, which holds the next place to coal 
as a n article of fuel, is subject to great va- 
riety in beating power, some species of tim- 
ber possessing that in a much higher degree 
than others. Generally speaking, old full 
grown healthy timber yields most heat, but 
such timber is of too much value for other 
purposes to be applied as fuel in this country. 
The following tabfe is given on the authori- 
ty of Count Kumford, and others, exhibiting 
at one view the power of various species oi 
wood in producing heat. The number indi- 
cates the quantity of timber in pounds, re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a cubic 
foot of water from 52^ to 212?. 

Lime-tree, 3*10 lb. ; beech, 3*16; elm, 
3*52 ; oak chips, 4*20^ ash, 3*50 ; maple, 
3*00; service-tree, 3*00; cherry-tree, 3*20; 
fir, 3*52; poplar, 3*10; hornbeam, 3*37. 

The next substance in the order of im- 
portance is peat. This fiiel varies much in 
quality, according to the situation in which 
it is produced. Dr. M'CuUoch has divided 
it into five classes, — Mountain-peat, Marsh- 
peat, Lake-peat, Forest-peat, and Marine- 
peat: the names implying the locality of 
their production. Of these, -the Mountain- 
peat, from its loose spongy texture, is the 
least productive of heat ; and, in aJl the 
kinds, the heating power is in the ratio ot 
the density of the mass.^ From experiments 
it appears that, on an average, 7*6 lb. are re- 
quired to raise the temperature of a cubic 
foot of water from 52° to 212° ; but were 
the peat compressed by a proper machine, 
there can be no doubt that its heating power 
would be considerably increased.^ 

* The ezperiinentg of Mr. Todd, on the comprnnon of 
show dwt di0 hetfing power of oorapraMd 



Coke and charcoal are substances prepared 
from any of the preceding, by submitting 
them to combustion, under circumstances 
that exclude them either entirely or partially 
from the access of atmospheric air. The 
substances thud prepared vary in the same 
proportion as the originals from which they 
are prepared ; but it has been stated gene- 
rally, that 1*1 lb. will raise a cubic foot of 
water from 52^ to 212° ; of wood-charcoal 
1*52 lb., and of the charcoal of peat 3*20 
lb., will each produce the same efTect.f 

I have thus endeavored to give a compara- 
tive view of the heating power of the diner- 
ent substances now in common use as fuel ; 
but to give a scale of the comparative cost 
of these is a department of the subject that 
cannot be entered upon in this paper, seeing 
that it is loaded with so many contingent and 
local circumstances-. The economist must, 
therefore, take the data that are here fur- 
nished, and laying these to the expense at- 
tendant on the procuring of the fuel within 
his reach, he will draw his conclusions ac- 
cordingly. 

The next point of consideration is the 
means of applying, with the greatest advan- 
tage, the fuel already described, and the 
means of distributing the heat in our apart- 
ments. Three different modes have been 
adopted, — that of the open fire, the common 
and the heated air stoves, and also the agen- 
cy of steam. In the first method, which is 
the most generally adopted in -this country, 
considerable saving of fuel may be effected 
by attending to the following remarks. Since 
the heat that a room receives from an open 
fire arises chiefly from radiation and reflec- 
tion, it is important that, the ' position of the 
grate in which the fuel is burnt be attended 
to, and of this the position of the covings 
has a considerable influence. These, when 
placed at a proper angle, give out a large 
portion of heat by reflection, in aid of that 
sent out direct from the front of the fire- 
place by radiation. The angle that is con- 
sidered the best for effect is that of 45°. In 
fixing grates, the less the quantity of solid 
matter that is used, so much greater will be 
the heating effect of the fire, as such solid 
matter serves as a conductor to carry off 
heat in a direction contrary to what is want- 
ed. The flue also has its share of influence. 
This ou^ht to be as large as possible, to be 
regularly formed, free of abrupt turns, and 
to have a smooth surface ; the throat, or low- 
er part, should be somewhat contracted, and 
the chimney tgp ought to be sloped upward, 
or brought to. a comparatively thin edge, in- 
stead of the level surface too frequently 
adopted.. It has been ascertained by expe- 
riment that a well constructed grate will 
consume about 1 lb. of coal per hoiir for 
every three inches of its length, — that is to 
say, a grate of 15 inches fire-place will 
bum 5 lbs. of coal per hour. 

Heating apartments l)y means of stoves, 
though much resorted to on the Continent, 
has never to any extent been introduced into 
Britain. In the common stove the heat is 
procured entirely by radiation from the sur- 
face of the stove and flue ; but it is found 
not to afford such a salubrious atmosphere 
as the open fire, where a constant and rapid 



peat IB at least equal (o tliat of common coal, taking weight 
for weight. 

t We believe that tlie charcoal of amtpreufd peat has 
noC yet been aubmitted lo the test of experiment. The 
■ubfect if of wme importance ; and the mdividual. who 
would conduct a aeriee of expenmente, to delennine iti va- 
lue, woold confer a benefit on the ooontry. 



current of air is received and passed through 
the room. Heated air stoves have of late 
years been succeesfuUy employed for heating 
large establishments, as hospitals, churches, 
6ic. In this, the stove is usually at a little 
distance from the apartments to be heated. 
A current of air is heated by passing it over 
a cockle, from which it is carried into flues 
to the different points where its effects are 
required* This appears to be an economi- 
cal method of heating 9uch large establish* 
ments, but it seems not so well adapted to 
ordinary dwelling houses. 

The last method of heating apartments, 
that we have to notice, is by steam. This 
powerful agent, besides its being so admira- 
bly adapted to impel machinery, appears 
also to be the most economical for the diflu- 
sion of heat through a suite of apartments, 
and has been adopted with perfect success 
in many of our manufactories. In these, 
the practice is to carry a system of cast 
iron pipes through the apartments to be 
heated. Steam is received into these from 
a boiler ; the metal is heated, and gives it 
off again by radiation to the apartment. 
This, though a very effective mode of ac 
compHshing the object* in such situations, is 
yet of a nature not suited to the elegance of 
modem dwellings, more especially as the 
open grate forms an ornament of no small 
importance in our best rooms. Could the 
prejudice, however, be once overcome, there 
could be no difficulty of introducing the sys« 
tem of heating by means of steam into all 
sorts of dwellings, and the following method 
of arranging the apparatus is submitted. 

In the kitchen a boiler of considerable di- 
mensions is to be set in a furnace, with all 
the requisite appendages of safbty-valve, 
feed-j^ipe, dfc. A large steam pipe passes 
from the boiler, through the kitchen, and 
along the passages, branches from which 
enter every apartment, each provided with a 
stop-cock, to shut off the supply of steam 
when requisite. To determine the size of 
the boiler, we shall take a particular exam- 
ple — ^a house of 50 feet by 20 feet. To 
heat this house, the boiler has a capacity of 
10 cubic feet, and being of the usual wag- 
gon-shape, its dimensions are 3 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 2 feet deep ; such a boiler 
requires a supply of water equal to 4 cubic 
feet for every 12 hours it is kept boiling, and 
a bushel of coal is sufficient to keep a con* 
stant supply of steam for a day. The same 
boiler may be made subservient to the ordi- 
nary purposes of the kitchen by allowing 
the sfeam to pass into a properly construct, 
ed vessel. Perhaps the best' construction- 
for this is, that the vessel intended to con- 
tain the fluid that is to be boiled should be 
incased within another of the same form, but 
leaving a space all round the sides and bot- 
tom to contain the steam, having a stop-cock 
to draw off any water that may be^ con- 
densed cluring the operation. 

Any number of such vessels may be 
ranged upon a stand, • each connected by a. 
branch and stop-cock to a steam-pipe from 
the. boiler, and they may be all made to boil 
together, or any one or more of them, as may 
be required. Tlie outer surface of these 
cooking vessels should be kept bright, in or- 
der to prevent the loss of heat by radiation, 
while the steam-pipes for heating the house 
should be kept black on the surface, to pro- 
mote radiation as much as possible. For 
this reason, pipes of cast iron are beCter^fbr 
heating rooms than those of tin plate. 
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the diameters equal, it has been found that 
double the length of tin-pipe is required It 
yield the aame quantity of heat that woult 
be derived from cast iron. With cast tror 
pipes of four inches diameter, a room of or 
dinary ditneDsions may be liept at a lempe^ 
rature of 62* with a boiler whose entire ca. 
pacily is sii cubic feet. In constructing at 
apparatus of this kind, the steam-pipe^ 
should be all laid with on inclination towards 
the boiler, that (he condensed steam may 
run back to the boiler, thereby supplying it 
with hot instead of cold water, by which a 
saving of fuel is effected. In this variable 
climate, especially in winter, -much incon- 
venieuce is oAen experienced in the drying 
operatioas of the laundry : this might be ob- 
viated by applying steam to that purpose, in 
a room properly fitted up. 

II. £co?r(Hfy op liohtino Privatb Dwkl- 
LINOS. — ^In this branch of the subject I shall 

ftass over the ordinary methods of procuring 
ight from oil, (allow, wax, &c. and consi. 
der only the modern improvement of light- 
ing by gas procured from coal — an invention 
which must be considered amongst the mosi 
remarkable discoveries of this discovering 
»ge. It is not necessarv lo go into a histo- 
rical detail of the steps by which the disco- 
very was effected ; our purpose will be bet- 
ter answered by giving an account of a small 
gae apparatus iriiich was conatructcd, and 
ha« been kept in use for two years, for light, 
ing a small private house in the country, re- 
mote from gas works, properly so called. 

The first attempt at this apparatus origi- 
nated in the idea of placing a retort in the 
kitchen fire. It was soon found that the 
heat of an ordinary fire is insufTtcient 
compose the coal in the retort, so as lo yield 
the full quantity of gas that might be ex- 
pelled from it. It was also found to be very 
inconvenient in other respects. Recourse 
' had to the erection of a small 
e whole apparatus. The 
B of this building were twelve feet 
long by nine feet wide and nine feel high. 
Before describing the apparatus it may be 
well to glance at the principles on which Ihi 
process of making coal gas depends. It ii 
to be observed that every kind of coal yields 
gas ; but the different kinds yield products 
which differ widely. both in quantity and qual-. 
ity, Cannel coal has been found to yield 
not only a greater quantity, but also a purer 
gas, than any of the other species of coal, 
and, as a matter of course, is always to be 
preferred when it can be procured. The 
gas is extracted from the coal by a process' 
«f distillation, whereby the volatile parts are 
driven off in the form of a crude gas, com. 
bined with a variety of other substances, the 
principal of which are tar and water of a 
monia. When the gas has left the retort 
which the distillation is carried on, it is first 
freed of the tar and water by condensation 
in vessels exposed to cold ; it is then brought 
into contact with lime, by which the remain 
inf; portions of offensive matter are absorbed : 
this consists chiefly of sulphur, which, be. 
ing combined with part of the gas, forms 
stuphuretted hydrogen, .but the Umc having 
a alrong afHnily for tiiat substance, they com- 
bine, and leave the gas in the state of car- 
buretted hydrogen, sufficiently pure for use. 
The apparatus now to he doscribcd is re. 
presented in the two annexed cuts. Of 
these fig. 1 is a ground plan of the house 
and apparatus, and fig. 2 being a prospec- 
tive view of the same, in which the front 




house to c 



wall of the house is supposed to be re' 
moved ; the same letters of reference ap' 
plying to both figures. A is the furnace with 
the retort ; the ktter is 15 inches long an<j 
5 inches diameter, of cast iron, and con. 
tained a charge of 8 lbs.' of coal. To the 
upper side of the retort, and near its moui 
is Joined an iron pipe, B, about one inch 
diameter, lefl opeq at top, for the purpose of 
leaning off the crust of tar that forms 
he inside, but while in operation the opi 
[ig was closed with » wooden plug. T 
sloping pipe, C, conveys the gas onward to 
the cooler or condensing vessel, B. This ' 
oblong trough, which being kept full of 
cold water, and the pipe which thus convey." 
e gas being made to traverse (he trougl. 
the direction of the dotted lines, having al 
the same time an inchoalion towards the 
tar cistern. This retardation and cooling 
promotes the deposition of the tar and wate- 
parts, which are home forward by their 
own gravity along the slopes of the pipe, 
hile the gas thus separated is pushed on- 
ward by the pressure from the retort, until 
tliey arrive in the cistern E. The tar 
arc deposited in the bottom of this 
sel, which is air tight, except by jhe inser- 
tion of the bent pipe F, by which the gas is 
allowed to pasb off towards the purifying ves- 
1- The tar cistern is also furnished with 
plug in the bottom, by which the liquids 
can be drawn off when they accumulate 
The purifying vessel G is composed of threi 
inclined pipes, joined as in the figure : these 
kre open at top and bottom, but fitted with 
plugs for the convenicncy of filling and dis- 
charging the purifying liquor. This vessel 
'■■ filled about Iwo-thiHa full of stacked lime 
id water brought lo the consistency of thin 
earn, and the gas being forced through 
this by the pressure from the retort, it is de- 
prived of the sulphur with which it was com. 



The gas now passes through the 
small pipe connected with the upper end of 
the purifier, and enters the gasometer H 
from below. The gasometer is a vessel in 
which the gas is stored up for use. It con- 
sists of two parts, the tank and the gasholder : 
the tank or lower part is filled with water, 
and the gasholder, which is an inverted ves- 
sel, is e few inches less in diameter than the 
tank, to give freedom to its motiens within 
ither. The gasholder is suspended by 
B, rope or chain over the pulleys attached to 
the beam I, and balanced with a weight at- 
tached ts the rope. The induction pipe, af- 
ter leaving the purifier, descends, and, enter- 
ing through the bottom of the tank, rises 
again in the inside of the gasholder, (ill its 
xtreniily is an inch or two above the surface 
if the water. The end of the pipe is here 
furnished with a cup, which coostitules a 
Ller valve, allowing the gas to enter, but 
eventing its return.* The induct ion -pipe 
placed in a manner similar lo the last, 
ssing through the bottom of the tank, and 
rising again on the outside ns at K, where it 
is funiiijhed with a stop-cock, and from this 
point the branch pipes can be carried to the 
ipartments that are lo be lighted. 

I'rom the way in which this apparatus 
voa erected, even an approximation cannot 
)e made to the total expense, but, exclusive 
if the house and the gasometer, the actual 
outlay amounted only to £2 7*,| The gas- 
holder being a cube of 3 feet, it contains 27 
cu^iic feel of gas, which supplied three sin. 
gle jet burners. The retort was usually 



1 llie ttrge gae warhi Ihii valve jg nal uind in the ga>- 
r, bill a more effidani rnethod ii adojaed to prevent 
■mm of iho g» to the retort, by meann of what is 
the liydranbc main ; Ihii ii a lubiilu v»kI, placrd 
.ntnlly, and kept bait fnll of waler, Iba pipe, from all 
lorti dip into (hii liquid, and tbrougb it tho gni ii 
forced hy iho preanra from ihe rstort, but ii eRfctually 
ir of the water. 
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charged with eight pounds of coa), and eight 
pounds more were required for the furnace 
to work off this charge, which produced 27 
cubic feet of gas, at the small cost of three 
halfpence. This quantity supplied the three 
burners for a period of six hours, hence the 
cost of one light for six hour? is one half- 
penny. 

From the experience acquired with this 
simple apparatus, the writer has no hesita- 
tion in saying, that a country house, even oi 
ordinary extent, may be conveniently and 
profitably lighted with coal gas; but he 
would recommend that the different parts 
should be substantially constructed, and oh a 
larger scale than is here described. 

Note. — The apparatus here described is 
exceedingly simple, and very well adapted 
for an establishment on a small scale, but it 
may be proper to remark, that, in extending 
it, some deviation would be advisable. In 
the first place, the crude gas should pas8the| 
tar-cistern before entering the condenser, 
and if, as should always be the case, the cis« 
tern is placed at a considerable distance 
from the retorts, a great part of the tar is de- 
posited during its progress thither. * * 

* * * The gasholder should be always 
made of sheet iron, and of a cylindrical form. 

REPORT OF THE 8ECSETART OF WAR. 

DiFAiufKifT OF War, > 
iVooemAer 29, 1833. y 

Sir : In ««biniuing to you, agreeablj to your iu- 
■truotions, a report of the operatiooe and administra- 
tion ef this department for the past year, it affords 
ms pleasure to bear my testimony to the zeal and 
ability of the respective officers at the h^ad of the 
various bureaus, and of those employed to aid them 
in the performance of the itaiportant functions com. 
raitted to this branch of the Executive Government. 

A reference te the accompanying reports and do. 
cuments will show the slate of the army, as well 
with relation to its numbers, and their position and 
condition, as to the progress of the various works 
entrusted to them, and t^e collection and preservation 
•f the necessary materiel for oflfensive and defensive 
operations, which. is indispensable to the safety of 
the country. The principle, which governed the re- 
duction of the army from a war to a peace establish, 
ment, has bean found, by subsequent experience, to 
be salutary ; and its practical operation has been to 
form a body of officers, equal in all the requisites of 
military knowledge and efficiency to those of any 
other service which is known to us. The army :s so 
organized, that, should an increase become neces. 
sary, in consequence of those conflicts of interest 
and opinion to which all nations, in their intercourse 
with one another, have been exposed, and from 
which we have no right to expect perpetual exemp. 
tion, any resonable addition may be made td it with- 
out disturbing its arrangement; and the professional 
knowledge and experience embodied in it, will be im. 
mediately felt in the new corps, and will identify them 
with those previously in service. The military ex- 
perience of other countries, as well as our own, has 
shown that the system of extension, by which new 
and old troops are incorporated together, is much 
better calculated to produce discipline andsubordina. 
tion, and thus to meet the exigencies of a service, 
which does not allow large bodies of troops to be kept 
up in time of peace, than the organizati*«n of separate 
corps, composed of inexperienced officers and men, 
with all their military knowledge to acquire, and all 
their military habits to form. And this is more par. 
ticularly true of the staff department of an army, 
upon which its movement, its subsistence, and the 
economy of its administration, mu<it principally de. 
pend. The system established in our service is 
equally creditable to the army and satisfactory to the 
Government, and may be applied, to any necessary 
extent, without any diminution of that economy and 
efficiency which have heretofore marked its opera. 
,ti«in. 

Much advantage is anticipated from the operation 
of the act passed at the last session of Congress for 
improving the condition of the army. Already its 
effects have been felt, as the subjoined documents 
will show, in the decrease of desertion, and in the in. 
crease of the busine-a of recruiting. The edditi m 
to the pay •f the raok and file, the reduction of the 



t«rm of service, and the improved condition of the 
non-commissioned officers,, promise iniporttttit melio. 
rations in the character of the army. This prospect 
cannot but be interesting to the Government aiKl the 
country. Although the numerical strength ot the ar-^ 
my is comparatively small, it is yet sufficient to ex. 
cite public solicitude ; and this roust be increased by 
the consideration, that the character of our military 
establishment may hereafter ee entially depend upon 
the measures now token (or its moral and intellectual 
advancement. Although it were idfiB, in the present 
state of the country, to apprehend any danger from 
the force which ia employed, still the lessons of espe. 
rienee taught by the progress of events in other na- 
tions, ought not to be neglected, nor the possibility 
overlooked, that other circumstances may lead to the 
increase of our military strength, and to the diminu- 
tion of that wise jealousy, which is now one of our 
national characteristics. Moral habits in th« soldiery 
constitute one of the best safeguards against the a- 
%use of military power, and their inculcation has en- 
gaged the attention ef this department, during succes- 
sive perio^is of its administration. Amongst other 
measures, which have been adopted with this view, 
you have recently directed the discontinuance" of all 
parades on Suqdav, in order that that day may be ex. 
clusUrely devoted to the purpose* of instruction and 
improvement. Certainly, in time of peace, no just 
reason can ^xist for coaverting g day of rest and de- 
votiop into a day of military parade. 

The act for the beti-er defence of the frontiers, by 
raising a regiment of dragoons, is in the process of 
execution. About six hundred men have been enlis. 
ted, and most of the office rb appointed, and five, of the 
companies iiave been ordered to proceed to Fort Gib. 
SOB, upon the Arkansas, where they will be stationed 
during the -winter. Tb« remainder of the regiment 
will be concentrated at Jefferson barracks this season, 
ai^d it is intended in the spring to order the whole to 
proceed through the extensive Indian regions be- 
tween the western bomdaries of Missouri and Arkan. 
sas, and the Rocky mountains. It is deemod indis. 
pensable to the peace and security of the frontier,th8t 
a respectable force should be displayed in that 
quarter, and that the wandering and restless tribes, 
who roam through it, should be impressed with the 
power of the United States, by the exhibition of a 
corps fo well qualified to excite their respect. — 
These Indians are beyond the reach of a mere infan. 
try force. Without stationary residences, and pos. 
sessing an abundant supply of horses, and with hab. 
its admirably adapted to their use, thi&y can belield 
in check' only by a similar force, and by its occasion, 
al display among them. Almost every year has wit'. 
nessed some outrage committed by them upon eur 
citizena ; and m many of the Indian tribes from the 
coantry this side of the Mississippi have removed, 
and are removing, to that region, we may anticipate 
their exposure to these predatory incursions, unless 
vigorous measures are adopted* to repel them. We 
owe protection to the emigrants, and it has been so. 
lemnly promised to them ; and this duty can only be 
fulfilled by repressing and punishing every attempt to 
disturb the general tranqnillity. Policy and humanity 
equally dictate this course, and there is reason to 
•hope that the display of this force will itself render 
unnecessary its hostile emplojrment. The more bar. 
barous tribes will- perceive that their own safety is 
closely connected with the permanent establishmeiit 
of pacifio relations both with the United States and 
with the other Indians. 

It is due to the regiment of dragoons to remark, 
that its composition is believed to be good, and, Ian. 
ticipate, it will do honor to the army, and render ef- 
fectual service to ilie country. 

I feel it a duty once more to ask your favorable 
interposition in bbhalf of the medical corps. There 
is no portion of the army, whose compensation is so 
utterly inadequate to their services. The . pay of 
the highest grade but little exceeds that of a cnptain, 
and the pay of the lowest that of a first lieutenant; 
and these two grades consthute the whole range of 
service within the resch of medical oRicers. In the 
line of the army, and most of the staff departments, 
there are successive gradations of rank, eaeb with 
increased emolument, to stimulate the exertions, and 
to reward the services, of the officers. The impor- 
tance of professional skill and talent in the meiiical 
corps, will not*be doubted ; and the dispersed condi- 
tion of our army in time of peace, and its exposure 
to the effects of various climates, render the conoer. 
vatioo of its health an object of tnuch f>oliciiude. 
And in time of war, this solicitude will be increased 
by the perils of active service. 

In order to place in a proper condition this branch 
of our military establishment, a system of examina. 
tion has been recently institotod, by which the pre- 
tensions bf medical gentleinen seeking appointments 



in the army, will be subjected to rigid scrutiny. A 
board, composed of able and experienced surgeons, 
has been organized, and the various measbers of the 
department have been examined by them.r The re- 
sult has already been highly useful, and caMK>€ fiul 
to be so in future. But while the standard of piofev. 
sional acquirement is thus increased, justice demand* 
that the rate of compensation should be examined^ 
and that it should be rendered commensurate witb 
the duties and .responsibiSiiy of thin most useiuF 
class of officers. It is not to be expected, that the 
medical corps can retain the able men, who now 
compose it,-or see others join it, unless their services* 
are adequately rewarded. 

The act organizing the Subsistence Department 
expires, by its own • limitation, on the 9d day of 
March next. It was originally passed in S81d, and 
has been continued by successive temporary aec« till 
the present time. The reason of this course of !•• 
gialation is undoubtedly to be foupd in the fact, t&ot 
the introduction of the system was an experiment^ 
and it was deehied prudent to test its operation, be. 
lore a permanent character was given to it. This: 
has been fully done, and the result is in every poinc 
of view satisfactory. All who were acquainted: 
with the mode of supplying the army previously to,, 
and during the late war, and for a few years alter its 
termination, must be sensible cl the superiority of 
the present plan. In the quaHcy of the provisioDs, 
in the certainty of the supply, and in the econoiBy. 
of administration, its operation is decidedly pupariorr 
to the old system, where contractors furnished and' 
issued all the subsistence required. The continued^ 
failures that took place, and frequently in the roosts 
critical Stat* of affairs ; the controversies arising : 
out. of perpetual attempts to issue unsound provi- 
sions; and the serious obstacles which these and. 
the Qihcr operations of the system interposed to the 
public service, must be fre0k in the recollection of 
every military man who participated in the events of* 
those periods. The array is now well and promptly 
supplied, and the faithful officer at the head of the 
Subsistence Department has established a system of 
purchasing, of issuing, and of responsibility, which^. 
while it insures ibis result, guards the public in- 
terest against loss i^nd imposition as far as a business 
necessarily so extended permits. During the fifteen 
years in which this department has been in operation 
more than five millions and a half of dollars have 
been expended under its direction, and the whole 
loss which has been incurred by the defalcation of 
its officers, does not amount to 16,000 dollars. 

I considifr that the time has arrived when the pre- 
sent arrangement should be rendered permanent, and 
I therefore present the subject with that view to your 
notice ; and I also beg leave to suggest that the com. 
pensation of the clerks in the office should be inoreas. 
ed. It is now lower than the average amount allow- 
ed in other public offices, and less than is due to their 
labor and responsibility. 

Th&report of the Visiters appointed to examine the 
Military Academy, shows that the institution is in a 
prosperous condition, and is fulfilling tbe duties'com. 
mitted to it, in the education of the young men destin. 
ed for the military service of the country. The sug- 
gestions made by the Visiters, for the improvement 
of this national school, are the result of a carefvl 
examination, and coming, as they do, froln a body 
of able i^nd impartial citizens, are entitled to maeb 
consideration. They appear to me just in tbena- 
selves, and promisini;, in the event of ibeir n.d«ptioa 
aalutary consequences to the institution. 

Ther<a is one subject which I feel particalarljr 
desirous of piscing before you. The situation 
of teacher of drawing corresponds neither with tbm 
nature and importance of the duties required of that 
officer, nor with the professional merit of the dis- 
tinguishcd aitist who has relinquished tbe fair pr««- 
pecis held out to him in a foreign country, to accept 
it. The art itself is highly important to military 
men, and its acquisition is essential to a respectable 
standing at the academy. It is very desirable 
thai the instructor should unite in his peraoii 
those high qualifications, natural and acquired, 
which have in all ages been the lot of those whe 
have attained eminence in the art, and which have 
placed it among those pnrsuits that are at once tbe 
cause and the effect of advanced improvement in 
society. I respectfully recommend that this officer 
be plHced in the same situation aa the profcssora ct 
(he acadcmv, and I cannot but believe that cuch a 
measure wuuid not only be just in itself, but would 
be n proper tribute cf respect to the liberal art«, and 
a proper notice of dne whose professional talent a 
and success have been honors bio to thia country. 

I have had the honor, therefbre, to submii iO your 
consideration my views in relation to brevet cotnmia- 
•iona in the army, ' and I im induced; oa iia act of 
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justice to those entitled to them, again to present the 
eubjaot. If no new legislation is contemplated, nor 
any action of the Senate which shall change the 
principle or practice heretofore prevalent, np objec- 
tions occur to me to delay any longer those pro. 
motions. The, officers have earned them by length 
of service agrioeably to the established usage ; and 
to make a diseriinination, Without any previous de. 
olaratiun, so as to exclude from this advantage those 
who are at this time entitled to it, does not seem 
called for by the exigency of any cireumstaaoe con- 
nected with this subject ; and, in fact, there are no 
yery obvious reasons occurring to me, why these 
professional honors which, in common cases, make 
no demand upon the Treasury,- but serve to foster 
those professional feelinga which give elevation 
to the military character, should not be granted as 
they have heretofore been. Uader ordinary circum- 
stances, they would produce no practical operatioa, 
either with relation to emolument or eommaJid. — 
When they should do either, it'would be precisely 
when their value would be enhanced by the very 
state of things producing this change in their opera, 
tion ; when the greater experience of the brevet of. 
ficer would entitle him to an enlarged command, and 
to a corresponding rank over those, ivbether in the 
regular army or the militia, -whose qualifioationst so 
far as these depend upon service, are less than his. 

The attention of the army has been frequently 
drawn to a project for the establishment of a fund for 
the support of invalid officers, and of the widows and 
children-of such as may die in the service. The 
object is a commendable one, and as the only aid ex- 
pected of the Government is such legislative provi. 
sion as may be necessary to give efieot to the mea. 
sure, in conformity to the general views of the offi- 
cers of the army, it is certainly entitled to the favor 
able regard of the Government. A moderate and 
stated deduction from the pay of each officer would 
create a fund which would a^ord essential relief to 
many who otherwise would be exposed to want and 
penury, and might soothe the declining years of mer- 
itorious officers who may have necessarily expended, 
in the maintenance of their families, the whole allow, 
ance made to them by law, and who, without such an 
arrangement, would leok forward with anxiety to the 
future. Whatever plan may be ultimately adopted, 
a legel organization is essential to its operation and 
success; and as the funds will be provided by the 
officers themselves, and for their own Advantage, the 
administration will no doubt be committed to then, 
to be exercised by such persons, and msuch manner, 
as they may direct. The considerations connected 
with this measure are so obviously just, and in ac 
cordance with the dictates of pnldence and humani- 
ty, that I trust they will be favorably considered. 

And 1 also feel it my duty to bring before you- a 
kindred subject connected with the rank and file of 
the army, and having for its object a provision for the 
superannuated soldiers. In our service, as at pre. 
sent organized, a soldier can only be retained as 
long as his physical powers are sufficient to enable 
him to perform the duties required of him. When 
his constitution fails, unless it is the result ** of disa- 
bility, incurred in the line of his duty,** he is dis- 
charged without any provision for his support, and 

Senerally, from the habits of his life, without the 
ispasition, and too often the power, to labor for the 
means of support, lie is then thrown upon the 
eharity of the community,, af^er^ devoting the best 
part of hi* life to the service of bis country. 

This result may be easily obviated without expense 
to ths Government, and an ample provision made 'for 
those discharged soldiers who are unable to procure 
the means of support The principle which has been 
long and wisely applied to the navy, may be safely 
applied te the army. An inconsiderable deduc^on 
from the pay of each soldier would go far towards 
the creation of a fund for this purpose ; and if this 
deduction were to commence with those who might 
enlist after the passage of the law, there could be no 
objections on account of the previous engagements 
formed with the soldiers. And there are three aux- 
iliary sources of revenue which may be applied to- 
wards the former object. 

These are, fines assessed by courts martial. 

The pay due to soldiers who may die without 
leaving any heirs to claim it. 

A proportion of the post fund, which is principal- 
ly derived from a tax upon sutlers. 

It is believed that the means which may be real- 
ized agreeably to this sugKestion, would be f^und 
sufficient to provide for the mnintenande of this class 
of persons, whose condition is now so hopeless, and 
so un^uiicd to the character of the Government and 
the feelings of the community. 

The experience of every year adds to the convie- 
ttOD, that the sooner the Indians remaining east of 



the Mississippi, migtate to the region weift of that 
river, the sooner will they be relieved from the era. 
barraesments of their preeent position, and placed in 
a situation where they may physically and morally 
improve, and look forward to a prosperous and per- 
manent destiny. All the reports which reach the 
department upon this subject, concur in the repre- 
sentation, that the emigrants already there are ceip. 
fortable and contented ; that the segion assigned to 
them is fertile, salubrious, and as extensive as they 
and their descendantSi for many generations can re. 
quire. They are making improvements, and erect- 
ing dwellings, and are evidently layiyng the foundli- 
tion of a social system vrhich, it is to be hoped, will 
affiird them security and prosperity. As a striking 
proof.of their improvement, and of the qiMintity o( 
previsions raised among them, it may be statedt that 
one of the contracts for furnishing provisions has 
been taken by a Choctaw, who is. said to haye a sup- 
ply of his own amply sufficient to enable him to 
meet his engagement. It is fortunate for the Indians 
die'mselvea, and for the great cau^e ef humanity, 
that the efforts of the Governnsent to persuade tbem 
peaceably and voluntarily to remove, are every year 
crowned with more and more success. Since the 
last annual report from this department, the condt- 
tioaal arrangement made by the Semipoles for their 
emigration, has been rendered absolute by a person. 
at inspection of the oountry prdpoeed for their resi- 
dence. They have examined, and are satisfied with 
it, and if the treaty should be ratified by the Senate, 
they will soon leave the Territory of Florida. An 
arrangement has also been made with the separaie 
bands in that terntery, by which they have agreed t<9 
emigrate, and thus provision has been made for the 
removal of the whole fodian populatfon from Florida. 

The treaty with the Chickasawa has terminated 
all difficulties with that tribe. It is underatoed that 
the exploring party provided for in that inatnimeot 
are about to commence their journey with « view to 
select a residence west of the Mississippi. If they 
succeed, they will remove within the period limited. 
If they do not, and choose to remain, they will be. 
come, with their own consent, eitizens of Missiasip- 
pi, and will occupy, as absolute owners, the several 
tracts of land assigned to them. 

The obligations assumed by the United States in 
the treaty with the Choctaws, for the removal of 
those Indians, have b^en fulfilled. From the reports 
which have been made to the department, it appe ars 
that about fifUen thousand individuals of this t^ibe 
have bean removed. A 'party, estimated to contain 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand persons, have 
changed their usoal place of residence in Alabama, 
and have declined accompanying the other Indians 
in their emigration. It is believed that this party is 
composed principally of the worst portion of the 
tribe, and that they intend to hang npTon the white 
settlements, in order to indulge the vicious habits 
they have acquired. As the Government has scru- 
pulously fulfilled its engagements with these people, 
which terminate this year, and as every exertion has 
been made by the proper agents to induee them to 
remove, nothing remains but to leave them to the 
resnlts of their own -experience. It cannot be Hong 
before they will fee! the necessity of rejoining the 
gi^eat body of the tribe. 

Satisfied as yon have been, that the very exist- 
ence of the Creeks in Alabama required their esta- 
blishment in the conatry west of the Mississippi^ 
where so many of their tribe already reside, yon 
have not hesitated to embrace every opportunity 
which offered of accomplishing this object. Instrue. 
tions have been three timee given to ascertain their 
views, and to endeavor to persuade them to acqui- 
esce in this course. The two first attempts proved 
unsnceessftil, the result of the last is unknown. — 
independent of the general reasons arising out of 
our Indian relations, which operated to induce 
these efTorts, the pecaliar state of things amoiig 
these Indians, and a strong desire, to remove the dif- 
ficulties connected with thtfm, bad mueh influence in 
directing the negotiations. 

The Sacs and Foxes have quietly removed to the 
region assigned to them, and the Winnebagoes have 
left the country updn Rock river, agreeably to the 
stipiilatione of the treaty with them, anj direct 
across the Mississippi, to their lands north of the 
Ouisconsin. 

Treaties have been formed with the Pottawatu- 
mies, Chippewast and Ottawas, claiming the district 
on the .west side of Lake Michigan, south of Green 
Bay and north of Chicago, for its cessien to the Uni- 
ted States and with the Pottawattamies of the penin- 
sula of Michigan for the relinquishment of their re- 
servation south of Grand river. 

With the exception, therefore, ef the Miamies in 
the Sute of Indiana, of a band of the Wyaudoti ai 



Upper Sandusky, in Ohio, and of scattered portions 
of the Ottawas and Chippewas in the peninsula of 
Michigan, north of Grand river and of Saguaw 
bay, probably not exeecding altogether dve thou- 
sand individuals, the whole country north of the Ohio, 
and east of the Mississippi, including the States of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the Territory of Mi. 
chigan as far as the Fox and Oi^iisconsin rivers, has 
been cleared of the embar^sments ef Lidian rela. 
tiona; and the Indians themselves have either al- 
ready emigrated, or have stipulated to do so within 
limited periods, and upon sueh terms as will ensure 
them adequate subsistence, and the means of esta- 
blishing themselves comfortably in their new resi. 
dence, unless, indeed, the aid and efforts of the Go* 
vemment are rendered useless by their habitual in* 
doience and improvidence. The Cherokees occupy, 
ing portions of land in Georgia, Alabama, North. 
CaroUoa, and Tennessee, and probably not exceed, 
ing eleven thousand persons, are the only Indians 
south of the Ohio» and east of the Mississippi, with 
whom an arraiigement has not been made, either for 
emigration, or for a change of political relstiona. — 
It is to be regretted that the same causes which have 
heretofore prevented an sjustment of the difficalties 
of that tribe, and their removal webt, yet continue to 
defeat the efforts of the Government. These causes 
are no doubt principally to be traced te the aacendan. 
cy of particular individuals, and to their desire to 
retain, political influence and power. It is expected 
that about five hundred of these Indian^ will remove 
west this season, and the residue of the Cherokees, 
then remaining east of the Mississippi, will be, 
agreeably to previous compntstions, about ten thou- 
sand fivo hundred. 

The commissioners west of the Mississippi sre en. 
gaged in the execution of the duties connected with 
our Indian relations in that quarter. They have sue. 
ce^ded in arranging satisfactorily the disputed ques. 
tion* of boundaries between the Creek end Che ro. 
kees, which has, for some time, occasioned much 
embarrassment. They have also formed treaties 
with the Creeks, -the Cherokees, the Senecas and 
Shawneee, the Quapaws and the Seminoles, of Flo. 
ride, by which all mattera connected with these 
tribes have been satisfactorily adjusted. Their la. 
bors will be now directed to the other subjects indi- 
cated in their instructions, and which are important to 
a permanent arrangement of the various questions 
arising out of a new state of things which will be 
created in that region. Among thesa, one of the 
most interesting is a practical plan for regulating the 
intercourse of the vsrious tribes, indigenous and emi- 
grant, one with another, and with. the United States, 
and for the establishment of some general principles 
by Which their own internal governsient can be safe- 
ly administered by themselves, and a general super, 
intending authority exercised by the United States, so 
far as may be necessary to restrain hostili*'.es among 
them, and incursions into our borders. Uniil such a 
system is adopted, it is evident that the condition of 
thoselndians cannot be secure, nor will the obligations 
imposed upon the Government be fulfilled. The task 
requires an intimate knowledge of the local circum- 
stances of the tribes of that region and of the country 
they inhabit, and a practical acquaintance with Indian 
habita, feelings, and modes of life. I trust the com. 
missioners will be able to report a plan which will 
fulfil the expectation of those who have observed 
with solicitude the course of this- matter, and which 
will eventually aecure the prosperity of the Indians. 
As it is probable, however, that this cannot be; effect, 
ed within the time limited for the duties of ths com. 
missioners, I would respectfully suggest the proprie. 
ty of their term of service being prolonged until the 
close of the next .year. 

There have been presented for allowance under 
the pension act of 7th June, 1833, thirty thoasand, 
six hundred claims. ^The whole of these have been 
examined, and eitheFadmitted, rejected, or returned 
to the parties for supplementary action. Twenty, 
three thousand four hundred 4ind thirty-eight certifi. 
cates have been issued, eleven hundred and eleven 
claims have been rejected, three hundred returned 
caaes are in toe office awaiting or undergoing re-ex. 
aminaiion, thirteen hundred and fifty-one. which are 
incompletie in their proofs, arc suspend'ed till these 
are furnished, and four thousand four hundred and 
twenty-five are in ilie hands of the parties for addi- 
tional evidence or authenticatieti, or in irantitu be. 
tween them and the ofHce. 

It is credltalilo to (lie tlie industry and efficiency 
of the Pension Office, that sueh a masa of business 
should have been performed wirhi'O the period which 
has elapsed since the passage uf ihe above law. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your 
obedient servant, Lkwii Cabb. 

2> the PrMideni tf the United State; 
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ASPOKT OF TH£ 8ECRETART OF THE NAVV. 

Navy Department, i 
November 30ih, 1833. S 
To the Prendent of the United States : 

Si& : Id eubmitiini; to your eonaiderfttion a review 
of the oporations of the NnTal Branch of the pub- 
lie service daring the past year, I woald first invite 
your attention to its administration in this place. 

The separate or^^anization of the Navy Depart. 
ment, in the manner eriginally eBtablished by Con- 
f resSk and the change since made by the addition of 
a Navy Board, have, with the several clerks now al- 
lowed, furnished a sufficient number of persons for 
the suitable discharge of all ordinary duties imme- 
diately connected with' this office. So far as my 
knowledge extends, those duties have generally been 
performed with promptitude and accuracy. But 
••me changes in the present laws respecting them, 
would probably prove beneficial. Though the num. 
ber of clerks, and the aggregate amount of salary 
paid to them are deemed sufficient, yet more sub. 
•tamiat justice could be enforced, if that amount 
were so appropriated as to permit the department to 
divide it, in coaformity to the usefulness of their re 
•p«ctive services. It has happened that some of 
them, receiving large salaries, perform no greater or 
more difficult duties than those receiving less pay ; 
and no power exists here to equalize their compen. 
•ation, except by an occasional transfer of duties, 
oot always convenient, appropriate, or useful. 

A difTsrcnt arrangement of thd Navy Board, has, 
for a few years, been a subject of consideration by 
CoBgress. The board itself, and the head of this 
department, once united in recommending such a 
•hange as to apportion its ordinary business among 
the several 'Members with « view to greater conve- 
nience, despatch, and responsibility. This could 
be accomplished without any material increase oi 
expense ; and it seems on many accoants vety desi- 
rable. The reasons for the ehange have been so fully 
detailed in former reports, as not to ^need, at this 
lime, further, explanation. 

There might be some useful alterations connected 
with Che administration of the naval branch of the ser- 
vice in the office of the Fourth Auditor, whose du- 
ties, though nominally belonging to the Treasury De- 
partment, are intimately allied with*, and very essen- 
tial in most of, the operations of thfs navy. The great 
anfount of property, which is in charge of this depart. 
ment, and which is yearly increasing, seems to re- 
qvire that a regular account of it should be opened 
in that office, and kept in such manner as to insure 
safety and responsibility. In another particular, im- 
provement could be made. The old balances on his 
books, due from defaulters who were once in the na. 
Tal service, are large ; and though fe^ such balances 
have occurred lately, yet the collectionTof all of them 
would doubtless be promoted, if it were devolved up. 
on him, as the person who, from his official station, 
is best acquainted with the situation of the claims, and 
the means of payment possessed by the debtors, and 
who coald act witfarmost promptitude in securing the 
poblic. 

Auxiliary to tlH central admtnistratien of the naval 
service, the inspection of our ordnance was, a few 
^ears since, assigned to an officer, of rank residing 
in this neighborhood, and authorized to receive the 
naval extra allowances while engaged in actual duty. 
His employment .during the past sesson- has been 
much extended, having embraced the inspection of 
all our ordnance a^d ordnance stores in depot of all 
the naval stations. The result, it is hoped, may prove 
highly beneficial in our future operations. Under a 
similar arrangement, the custody and correction, as 
well as occasionally the purchase of charts, chrono- 
meters, compasses, and nautical instruments gene, 
rally, were devolved on two intelligent officers sla. 
tioned at this place. The systeiahas worked favor, 
ably, and the small increase of expense attenHing it 
has been amply repaid in the better preservation and 
quality of those articles, and in the probable increase 
ofsafoty toour vessels afioat, and to the lives of their 
gallant officers and crews. ' A specific estimate for 
the purchase and maintenance of a litnurgraphio press 
It submitted as a means of saving, undbr charge of 
these officers', still more to the public in the procure, 
ment of charts, circulars, and blank forms, of such 
kinds aa are employed, not only in this office, but at 
the several yards, and on board vessels in commis. 
•ion. {A.) Its various conveniences and usefulness 
in other respects, and especially in the drawings and 
plans conneeted with the survey of 6ur coast now in 
progrtss, are more particulariy detailed in the reports 
annexed. (B. 1 and 2.) To prevent any nominal or 
real increase of appropriations in consequence of the 
purchase of this press, it will b^ seen in the general 
•stiroates that a corresponding, or, ihdeed, a larger 
redaction has been made in what is asked for the 



general contingent appropriations for this offiee, and 
for the service, and out of which appropriations 
most of the above articles are now provided. 

It was formerly recommended to organize at this 
place a Naval Medical Bureau, and a bill is now on 
the files of Congress reported for that purpoae. As 
that bill was not finally disposed of, I did not deem it 
proper to adopt any different system for attaining, in 
a different manner, most of the benefits expected to 
be accomplished by that measure. But if nothing be 
done during the ensuing aession of Congress, regulau 
iag this subject, it is intenfled, under our preeent laws, 
that one of the older surgeons, in connexion with 
other services either at the barracks or navy yard in 
this city, shall be detailed and employed in perform, 
ing many of the duties contemplated for a surgeon 
general. 

The whole expenses the past year, for all persons 
situated here, and belonging to the administration of 
this department, as well as the expenses for the care 
and repair of our furniture, buildings, and the grounds 
appurtenant, were about 9^t000. This amount, i 
trust, will be thought to bear a favorable comparison 
with the same class of expenses at former periods, 
or in other similar establishments, when the large 
increase and extent of duties at this place are duly 
considered. 

Passing fro«n the central administration of this de. 
partment to that of the persons connected with its oper- 
ations elsewhere, I would Dext8ubmit,to yourconside^i^ 
ration a few remarks on the sitiiation.of such of those 
persons as fill official stations, but are not technical, 
ly denominated naval officers. They are m large 
and useful class, belonging to what may be consider- 
ed our civil list ; and consist of agents, storekeepers, 
constructors, builders, schoolmasters, secretaries to 
commanders, oterks of yards, engineers, live oak 
superintendents ; and some others attached to sta. 
tions and hospitals. 

In an establishment growing like the navy, in a few 
years from so small a beginning to its comparatively 
great size at the dose of the late war, and at 
the present moment, it waa perhaps unavoid- 
able that many meaaures and appointments, coneid- 
•red aa incidental to other important objecu 
expressly authorized, sheuld be left to the dis. 
cretion of the department. In this wav, most of the 
above persons have been employed and paid, usually 
by virtue of eatiroates *and general appropriations, 
without any specific provision in any act of Congress 
regulating the manner of their appointment, or the 
amount of their* compensation. Indeed, a aystera 
similar in some respects hss been extended to others ; 
as the only limit which now exists to the namber of 
every class of naval officers is the same discretion, 
restrained solely by estimatea and appropriations, 
and by the confirmation required 'from the Senate in 
the case of commissioned officers. These practices 
have not, tn my opinion, been the safest ; though 
the custom of this department to submit to Congress, 
through the Executive and otherwise, full communi- 
cations ef its* doings in relation to most of these 
subjects, enables the Government Co exercise 
any control deemed necessary over any sup- 
posed abuse. My qjni desire has been, whenever 
convenient and practicable, te impose still further 
limits on that discretion. With this view, on a for- 
mer occasion, the estimates for the contingent ap. 
propriations were made by me more specific, and 
settled rules of allewancea and oempensstion, in 
most cases, were esmblished or collected, and then 
digested and published. The revision of our whole 
naval regulations by the board heretofore appointed 
for that purpose, will, when finished and adopted, 
probably introduce greater syatem , and certainty in 
relation to some of these matters. But it still de. 
serves consideration, whether additional legal pro- 
vision might not judiciously be made concerning the 
appointment and wages of some of the classes be- 
fore named. All the persons on the civil list now 
under consideration, are believed to haVo condueted, 
during the past year, with fidelity to theii| duties. 
The only essential changes in relation to them have 
been the following. Thero has been a discontinu- 
ance of two naval constructors, whose servicee 
were-no longer needed ; and|new and more econe- 
mical arrangnments have been made as te the duties 
of some ef our agents and storekeepers abroad.*- 
The few live oak agents, appointi d for certain dis. 
tricts, who remained in office last December, have 
been dispensed with ; and no salary is now paying on 
that account, except to one persen, in temporary 
employ for a few months, in the examination of an 
unfinished district. In some cases in which we 
have had warranted officera competent to perform 
the Ubors assigned to persons belonging to civil 
life,' and hired at- some of the yards, it has been 
deemed sound economy to order, the former npon 



such duty, and to diseontinua the services of the 
latter. 

It has not been found necessary to select a perma- 
nent engineer ; aa the superintendents of the dry 
docks, and ot the erection of the hospiuls, hare been 
able for the present to perform such duties as woald 
have been required of him. But the additional school- 
masters authorized at the last session have been em- 
ployed ; and, it is hoped, with increased benefit to 
the olass of younger officers. A general order has 
recently been iasued with a view to improve the edu 
cation of these officers, by requiring all midabipmen. 
whether paeaed or tiot, after suitable relaxation un. 
der leaves of absence, to attend on one of the naral 
schools for further instruction in the studies, and pro. 
ficiency in the duties, belonging to their profession- 
It is intended to employ them not only in appropriate 
reading, nautical observations, and recitations, but in 
lorming a more practicable acquaintance with the no- 
veral materials used in the constriction and eqnip. 
ment of vessels, and with the makner of preserving 
ihem, and of ^plying them in building and repairs. 
A due portion of their leiaure will also be devoted to 
the performance of such services connected with onr 
most important naval stations where the schools are 
esti|blished, as will be useful to the public, and at 
the same time advance them in a more, thorough 
knowledge of the active duties which may soon de- 
volve on them in higher and more responsible aitna. 
tions. 

Excepting . these variations, the civil establiah- 
menta at the yards, and abroad, have not been nmte- 
rially altered during the year. It will be seen that 
the whole expenses of the persons connected with 
them have been conaiderably reduced, and are now 
annually about $130,000. Thia doea not include 
the wages of ordinary laborers; as these are more 
properly charged, accord!n|[ to their em^oyment, 
under other heads, which will hereafter be consider, 
od — snch, for example, as repaira of vessels, im. 
provements at yards, or building of hospitals. 

The only material change proposed in the civil 
list for the ensuing year, ia a email addition to the 
very low compenaation of some of the clerks at a 
few of the yards, 

The remaining persons belonging to the naval es- 
tabliahment are the varioua ofiScera and seamen of 
the navy. The general conduct of theae the past 
year has been highly commendable. The very small 
number of coorte martial, it is believed, haa arisen 
from an improving spirit of harmony in the service, 
and from % mild, but firm and uniform system of dis- 
cipline. Seldom has the health enjoyed on every 
etationbeeiv better ; and the superior conditien of the 
medical corpe, as well aa of the hospiuls, exor. 
cises on this subject a yery salutary influence. 

The number of officers in the diflerent classes has 
generally been kept within the estimaea. It ia pro. 
posed to continue the number much as it now exists. 
There are now quite aa many captains and aurgeona 
as can be usefully employed ; the former having been 
increased about 1.3d, and the latter l-4ib, during 
the last ten years. There are somewhat more lieu, 
tenants and midshipmen than might be deemed indis- 
pensable ; the former within that time having been 
increased about one half, and the latter one- fourth: 
though, in making this comparison, it is proper to 
state that, previoua to 1834, all theae classes had oc- 
casionally been more numerous than they were at 
that period. But, in relation to |he two last elasses, 
no reduction from the estimatea of laat year ia con. 
templated. It ia conaidered that, on a peace eatab- 
iishment, they ought to poaeess'smple and valuable 
materials for any audden or large increase of the 
higher classes, which any national emergency may 
at any time require ; whilst nothing is found to prove 
mere injurious to older officers than to be placed in 
a condition where no further incentives to improve, 
ment, by anticipated promo^on, exist, and where the 
classes they already fill contain so large a number aa 
to permit many years Co elapse without the possibili. 
ty of putting them all on active duty, unless at the ex- 
^nse, inconvenience, and injury, of more frequent 
changes of the superior officers in stations and squad- 
rons, than the public interests appear. to juatify. 

The whole number of naval officera at thia time 
including those, under warranta as well as conunia. 
sions, is about one thousand ; and our whole annual 
expenses, of every kind, for their maintenance, is 
about t850,000, or an average about $850 for each 
officer. Theae expenses have not been increaeed 
during the last ten years, except what has boon 
caused by the* addition before mentioned to the nnnu 
bars of some claaaes of officers, and (he augmentn- 
lion in pay in 1827 to passed midshipmen, in 1898 to 
surgeons and their assistanta, and in 1890 to lieuton. 
nants. In the mean time, of late years, more nseleao 
offioors have been placed on half pay, and aofflo largo 
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aUowaoctti reduced. But no further essential re. 
doetiooe in these particulars can, in my opinion, be 
•fleeted without injury either to individual officers, 
or to the naval service. Whatever has been accom. 
pliehed by myseli on this subject, and on the require. 
meni of a more equal portion of laborious duty from 
all officers of similar rank and date who were not 
invalids, has often caused to me much pain ; but it 
has been prompted by a strong sense of the equal 
justice due to the officers themselves, and of the 
manifest propriety in this department of seeing that 
all those- under its administration perfoVm services 
lor the public* when practicable, in some degree pro. 
portionate to the compensation they receive. 

It is hoped that i may not be deemed importunate, 

if, once more urging on your attention a topic far 

more gratefal to my feelings. I have lon^ entertained 

a decided opinion that the eompeneation to some 

olasses ef officers ought to be increased. It is cer 

tain that more equal justice would be awarded to all. 

that services at sea could more easily be obtained, 

that greater cheerfulness and alacrity in the perfor- 

aaaace of duty would be evinced, and a higher grade 

•f qualifications in some subordinate stations could 

be commanded, if the whole subject ot pay was re. 

vised, and the compensation graduated in a fairer 

proportion among different ranks in 'the navy, and to 

similar ranks ia the army ; and if 4here was provision 

made for a larger and marked discrimination be. 

tween doty afloat and leave of absence, or waiting 

orders, on shore. Such a discrimination formed a 

prominent feature in the act of Congress passed 

April diet, 1806, and which regulates pay as now 

established* But that discrimination, amounting to 

one half of the whole pay, was virtually abolished 

by a rule of this department itf 1819. During the 

continuance of the small compensation to some 

classes of offleers, and after ao long a practice under 

that rule, with the yearly sanetion of Congress by 

B^eans of the estimates and eorrespoading appro. 

priations in conformity to the rule, I have not felt at 

Uberty to alter it. Further details on this subject at 

this time are not deemed necessary, as they have 

fully and recently been laid betbre you in a special 

report from (his department on a resolution of the 

Senate passed at the last session of Congress. 

The whole number oi seamen in the Navy, in. 
eluding all the different grades, does not vary much 
from five thonsund; and the annual expenses of their 
pay, rations, and enlistment, are not far from $1,130. 
000, or, on an average, about t^6 for each seaman. 
These expenses are small, and indicate great pepu. 
larity in the service when we advert not only to our 
facility in obtaining good seamen, but to the high 
rate of wages the past year in merchant vesselt, 
and to the great coet of this class of persons in the 
navies of some countries, wheru labor ia generally 
much' lower than in the United States. These ex. 
penees have not been increased the last ten years, 
except by an augmentation of about oncthird in the 
whole number of seamen, arising chiefly from an 
increase of our force in commission. The comple. 
mem of men to each vessel might advantageously in 
seme respects be lessened, and the whole expenses 
on account df them be thus reduced, were it net 
considered of vi^l importance in so small a navy 
to have all our ships afloat as perfect as possible iii 
every particular oondupive to their efficiency, and to 
die reputation of the Government. It is expected 
that a laudable pride will then be felt and encour- 
aged by all connected with the service, on a compa. 
rison of the condition of our own ships with those 
of other nations, and that the moral force of oar 
' navy — as a model for a larger one when wanted — as 
likely to vindicate its country's rights and honor in 
war, and protect its commerce in peace — will always 
be much greater with a small number of vessels 
afloat, built of the best materials and in the best 
manner, supplied with the most approved equipments, 
commanded bv well educated and Well disciplined 
officers, and navigated by fall crews o 1 hardy and 
contented seamen, with the whole ready on any 
emergency for immediate and efficient action — 
than with double the number of vessels half manned, 
and in other respects defectively provided. Every 
improvement in our materials, whether timber, cord. 
age, or cannon— in our yards, docks, or harbors— in 
our hospitals er asylums — will add strength to this 
moral force, and better prepare as for any future 
conflict in which the violence or injustice ef other 
nations may involve us. 

In connexion with this part of the service, it is 
deemed proper to present "ome remarks concerning 
the condition of the Marine Corps. The subject of 
its allowances, in addition to pay, was not specially 
noticed by Congress the last year ; though, in that 
way, it has of late beeq, customary to regulate them. 
Bat, under a belief th«t the omission probably arose 



from accident, I have not. interfered to revise the 
difficulties which have so long existed under that 
head. It will, however, be considered my duty, the 
ensuing year, to investigate, and attempt to adjust 
them, if not otherwise provided for. The commu. 
tation of the whiskey part of the ration, while the 
marines are at sea, has been extended to this corps ; 
and the army regulation, entirely abolishing that 
part, has been applied to their rations on shore. 

The whole expenses of the corps, independent of 
the erection of barracks and officers* quarters, are 
yearly about $190,000. The expenditures for such 
erections, on an average for the last ten years, have 
been about $5,000, annually. The quarters author- 
ized at Philadelphia have been completed ; but the 
comfort and proper accommodation of the men re. 
qaire new barracks at New York* The estimates 
for this purpose, and for the support of this corps, 
are herewith submitted. (C, 1 Sc 3.) 

The examination of the state of the pensioners 
upon the NavyPension Fund, as thofte enjoying its 
privileges, have been, or now are, in the service, or 
were connected with those once in it. may also be 
deemed to eeme |)roperly ander the head of persons 
attached to the navy. Though the annual expendi- 
tures from that fund are about $33,000, yet the fund 
itself did not spring from the public Treasury, excepi 
as derived from prises captured by our public vessels. 
It was not till lately that its disbursemenu were class- 
ed with the navy expenditures; and now the only year- 
ly expense this fund and its administration here im. 
pose on the Treasury, is the portion of time they 
occupy of the head of this department, and of one 
clerk. Its annual income now exceeds the annual 
expenses about $30,000, and during thepast year, 
rules have been prepared, and the benefits of this 
surplus extended, as originally contemplated by the 
act of Congress creating the fund, so as to embrace 
t^ose officers and seamen who, without being wound, 
ed, have, during long and faithful services, been 
visited by infirmities entitling them to relief. Five 
persons, coming under this description, have been 
added to the pension list, and are allowed suitable 
clothing, food, and medical attendance. The number 
of pensioners under this and the q^her previsions, is 
298. 

The condition of the privateer peneioaers, placed 
under the exclusive administration of this depart, 
ment, has not ^entially changed during the year. 
The fund for their relief, like that for navy pension, 
ere, does not come from the pablie Treasury, and its 
management is do charge upon that Treaeary, ex. 
cept in the particulars before mentioned. As the 
whole of this fund was derived from captures by 
privateers, it has been deemed expedient to exhaust 
it in |he support of those disabled, and of proper 
persons connected with those, whose bravery and en. 
terpriee made the captures. It has therefore become 
gradually reduced to 9^*6^7. The annual charge 
on it at this time is about $3,000, exceeding consid- 
erably the annual income, and thus, in due time, car- 
rying into effect the original policy of the system 
For farther particulars alK>ut these two funds refer., 
ence can be had to the annexed statement. (D, 1 to 
5.) 

On a review of the entire personal branch of our 
nsval establishment, it will be seen that its annual 
cost, not including the marine corps, is about $2,000,. 
000; and, of that sum, about 9^f9$4,000 is an an. 
nual charge on the public Treasury. Considering 
the size and usefulness of the whole naval estsblish. 
ment, it is believed that this part of it, -at the pre- 
sent time, bears a judicious and economical propoK 
tion to the whole, except in the particulars heretofore 
enumerated. Should improvements be made in thpse 
particulars, I am satisfied that the number and com. 
peasation of the persons employed, both on the civil 
list and in the navy,, will be found to be such as to 
ensure the due care and preservation of the public 
property, to furnish officers and men sufficient for 
the prefcnt protection of our commerce and rignts 
abroad, and to maintain among all classes a state of 
discipline and activity indispensable to efficiency in 
the discharge of ordinary duties, and to a supply, 
of suitable candidates for promotion in the extraor- 
dinary exigencies of the future. 

The deaths, disinissions,'and resignations} in the 
service since my last report, may be seen in the ta. 
hies annexed. (E. F. 6.) 

When we advert to the other subjects conneetad 
with the navy, and more especially to what may be 
considered as belonging to its materials, it is deemed 
proper to notice first Uie employment and condition 
of our pablie vessels. Those ia commission have 
consisted of one ship of the Hue, four frigates, eleven 
sloops, and seven schooners. They have been dis- 
tributed, as usual, on four foreign stations, keeping up 
a greater interoonrse than formerly with the westara 



coasts of Portugal and Africa, and with the a^JMaat 
islands, extending our cruisee into various parte of 
the Indian ocean, and making the West India squad- 
ron act somewhat as a home squadron, by requirinf 
a portion of it to visit twice annaally some ef ovr 
Atlantic ports. By properly regulating theiie vigits, 
much exposure in the two most dangerous montha in 
a tropical climate is avoided, and great facilities aia 
obtained to furnieh necessary supplies, to relieve 
parts of their crews and exchange officers, as wall 
as to have nearer at hand, during thoee visits, venela 
in commission, which, if any emergency ehoald ae« 
cur, may be despatched at once on any distant or 
important service. Efforts have been made to re- 
lieve seasonably all our vessels which have baan 
more than two years abroad. The Fairfield and 
Vinoennes have been sent to the Pacific to sueaeed 
the Potomac andf Falmouth ; the Natehex and Onta- 
r-to, to the Braxilian station in place of the Lexington 
and Warren; the Experiment to the West Indies ia 
place of the Shark ; and the Shark and Delaware to 
the Mediterranean in place of the Concord, Boston, 
John Adams, and Brandyvine, In making these 
changes so early. aa to {irevbnithe expiration abroad 
of the eervice of our seamen, much discobtent has 
been avoided, though this system b** aeeassarily 
subjected the department to some additional expenee, 
by having occasionally, for short periods, double sets 
of vessels afloat attached to the same stotioa. But 
it has enabled us to perform our engagements faith, 
fully with their crews, and. to keep up a more regu- 
lar and constant foi^e on each station for protection. 
At the same time, caution has been uken ta guard 
against an increase of our whole expenditures for 
the current yesr beyond. the appropriations connect, 
ed with this subject. 

All those squadrons have been actively and effi. 
ciently employed ; and it gives me great satisfaction 
to state, that our commerce in ill quarters of the 
globe was probably never known to be more free ^ 
from menaces, danger, or aciual violence. 

The estimates for the ensuing year are for the 
san^ amount ot foroa as was authorized the past 
year, consisting of about 530 guns, and distributed in 
euch fi proportion among vessels of every class be* 
longing to our service, as to combine the greatest ef* 
ficiency for naval parposes during peace, with the 
soundest economy. Few will deem that force either 
too large or extravagant, when it is considered thst 
our foreign commerce, exposed on the ocean, ex- 
ceeds one hundred millions in imports, and ahmest an 
equal anaount of exports, with-vessels exposed in their 
transportation of over half a million in toiuiage, and 
probably twenty millions in value ; and when it is 
remembered how mucbthe security, not only of those 
vessels and their cargoes, but of their numeroue 
crews, and of other classes of^our citizens resident 
in seme countries abroad, depends on our navy being 
actively and widely distribated. On this' point it ma 
be well to reflect farther, hoW safely that navy ena* 
bles us liot only to send to new and the most distant 
markets, and thus te give increased value to the sur. 
plus proceeds of our agriculture, manAfactcries, and 
fisheries, ^d to obtain in return whatever may eon. 
duce to comfort, improvement er wealth, but what 
protection and enhanced worth' it confers on most of 
our immense coasting, trade ; how much our national 
repuution' abroad is everywhere known and appreci. 
ated by it; the respect it' inspires,- the security it 
yields, a^d the weight it affords in all our claims of 
justice, and negotiations with semi-barbarous nations ; 
and how justly it may be apprehended that new per* 
lis will, ere long, await a portion of our trade, and the 
tranquillity of a part of our maritime frontier, from 
the operations of a new course of legislation by 
some foreign powers concerning ai^ unfoctimate por* 
tion of their population ; and against which perils, 
as well as against the, ordinary aggressions and pi- 
racies in peace, and much of the depredations which' 
may threaten .us in war, the navy, from the insular 
situation- of our country as- to meat 'of tlie world, 
must always be regarded as our great safeguard. 

The facilities for examining and repairing of>oar 
vessels lAve been much increased the* pa(t year by 
the completion, in most respects, of the tvro dry 
docks, and the expenses in refitting thei classes af 
larger vessels will thereby bec($me sensibly redaead. 

The present policy of this department is to laimell 
no more vessels of the same size wjth thoee in of* 
dinary, until the latter are worn ont. But it is pre- 
p6sed to build from time to lime, and pro^t on the 
stocks till wanted, tueh new vessels as Congress 
may authtrize te be eonstroetcd ; beeause, ia that 
condition, their timber will improve rather than de. 
cay, and the expense of taking Cbre of them will be 
trifling compared with that of vessels in erdiaary. 
This course has been adopted the past year with the 
Macedonian, now building. It is recommended* at 
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aound policy, that aathdiity should be given to pro. 
cure the frame for another aloep, to be called ' the 
Levant, after the contort so gallantly captured with 
<he Cyaoe ; and the frame for another frigate, to be 
called the Paul Jonca, in grateful memory of one of 
the earliett. bravest, and jnoat disiinguiahed com. 
mandera in our naval service during the revolution. 
The estimates lor the porchase of those, are sub. 
mitted. (H.) Frames could not be bought fur ves. 
eels of these hames under any existing laws ; and 
the timber, if procured and seasoned, whether sooo 
set op or noil would become more valuable, being 
sheltered under either our present excellent sheds 
or shlp.houses, and live oak, probably becoming 
soareer and dearer asou( southern frontier is cleared 
fer eultivatioo. 

The vessels in ordinary and on the stocks, as well 
as the frames for others in depot, have all been ex- 
ttn.ined, and found to be in a good state of preserva- 
tioOf except a few of those in ordinary. Some of 
them are defective by their long continuance afloat 
before being covered, some by their great age, and 
so'c a by the original imperfection of their timber. 
Those ui worthy of being refitted are used at times 
for receiving ships; and the rest, a^ wanted, ar« 
placed in proper state to go into commission for the 
relief of ot|ier vessels returning from long cruises, 
and needing extensive repairs. As vessels .afloat 
grow older, their repaira must of necesaity becopue 
more expensive. The cost of all repairs of all our 
vessels the past year has been about #580,000.. Du. 
ring the last ten years, the rep-iirs have been, on an 
average, about $500,0(00 annually 

A table showing the vessels in commission, With 
theircommandersaad stations, is submitted. (1.) The 
names and condition of those in ordinary and on the 
stocks, may be seen in the documents annexed (K, 
1 and 2). Proceeding from the vessels to the mate- 
rials used in their construction and equipment, not 
much has occurred the past year deserving notice. 
Some additions of valuable and durable articles have 
been made to our various stores un hand at the time 
of my last annual report. All these stores, and es- 
pecially the timber in the dock a and under sheds, 
are in good condition ; and means have been taken to 
ascertain and supply any deficiency, in any article 
not perishable, which may be wanted for the build, 
ing and perfect equipment of every vessel on the 
stocks, and every frame in depot. As more timber 
may be needed, or thought proper to be purchased in 
advance, our means for the supply ef live oak, it be. 
ing the most important species, have been fully inves. 
tigated and discussed in a special report-to Congress 
from this department during the laat session. 'Re. 
ferring to that fqr detailed informatioU'On thitf point, 
1 would only add, that subsequent examinations in 
some of the then unfinished districts have fully con. 
firmed the impressions entertained concerning the 
great quantity of live oak timber' on poriions of the 
public lands in those districts. Jn respect to the other 
kinds of timber needed in ship building, the Govern, 
ment has madslittle public provision ; and doubts ex. 
ist whethe,r it will be necessary to make any further 
public provision for its^growth or preservation while 
the prices continue so moderate, and the resources 
of the country in such timber are likely,, for many 
years, to remain so very abundant. 

The erection of two hew magazines, where none 
before existed, fs proposed tbe next season ; and an 
estimate for that purpose is submitted. (L.) Con. 
necte^wiih this, a thorough inspection -has been 
made not only of our present ordnance stores, but, 
as previously mentioned, of all* our. arms on hand, 
with a view to the sale of such ss is defective or un. 
suitable, and to *the procurement of what maybe 
foand necessary to produce uniformity, and the great. 
est power, in our future armaments. The usual sum 
of about 910,000 has been expended for the purchase 
of such ordnance and ordnance stores as the current 
wants of the service required. Tho buying and ma. 
nufacturs of iron tanks foralV-our vessels in com. 
mission are in rapid progress under the late appro, 
priation for that purpose ; and should Congress sane, 
tion 'the making of our own cordage as heretofore 
asked, and as now again proposed in the general 
aatimates, the equipment of our vessels* would soon 
bocome, throughout, all which the friends of the ser- 
vice could desire, for health, safely, eflficienoy, and 
national reputation. 

After much deliberation, the department has be. 
come Convinced that the buiding or purchase of two 
store«.ships tor the Pacific station, to be used in the 
transportation snil the presort ation there of supplies 
of ull kiii^y, wouid promote sound eouo ••/, and' 
increase the comforts of ou'r seimen. An estimate 
for tlie procurement of on« the ensuing year is sub. 



mitted. (M.) We are obliged to pay freight tor 
these supplies, heavy duties either on their being 
landed or re. shipped, and Urge rent for stor^- houses. 
The duties are a burden from which we are almost 
entirely exonerated under aimilar circumstances in 
other quarters of the world. The proposed measure 
would relievo us from them aa well as the other 
charges; and the store-ships, by going out and re- 
turning separately and alternately, would afibrd 
great facilitiea to exchange or bring home invalid 
officers and seamen, without incurring the expense 
of their passages in merchant vessels fi'om so distant 
a station. 

The construction of two or three small steam bat. 
teries, for reasons heretofore recomasended, is still 
deemed highly important lo our future interests ; and 
!too long delay in making further experimenis, and 
in acquiring further science on this subject in our 
naval service, may, on the sudden occurrence of 
hostilities, place us in a position not a little mortify, 
ing to our pride, and haaardous to our welfare. 

The difiisrent navy yards are essential portions of 
our naval establishment, connected with its maieri. 
als. The condition of most of them has been im. 
proved the past year either by new buildings for 
oflicers' quarters, or new storehouses and timber 
sheds, or new wharves and other conveniences 

The two dry docks at the yards near Norfolk and 
Boston, having been auccessfully completed in all 
essential particulars, the details on that subject will 
be found in ths report annexed, (N, 1, 3, and 3.) 
This report shows the whole expenditures the last 
year not only on that subject, but on all others, under 
the head of gradual improvement. From the great 
advantages already realized in the ease and rapidity 
of repairs in vessels at the yards where these dry 
-docks are situated, I am satitified that others would 
be found very beneficial. Surveys were formerly 
had for two more^.one at Now. York, and one at 
Portsmouth — and a report in lavor of those two 
was once made and approved in the f louse of Rep. 
resentatives. Much can be urged in favor of the for. 
mer place on aecount of its central position, and 
great resources for repairs, stores, sesmen, and 
workmen ; and of the latter place, on account of the 
low price of labor, amall cost of constructing a dock, 
and the easy access- to it by vessels of all classes at 
all seasons of the year. But whether one or both, 
or neither, shall be selected at this time, is sub. 
mitted to the proper authorities on Sareviow of the 
whole subject. It must be obvious that the relative 
importance of diflferent atations muat undergo changes, 
as the capacities of different. quarters of the country 
becomes more fully developed ; and that some placea, 
now employed as naval depdts,- can be of very little 
use on the occurrence 'of war, while the position ot 
others, when that event may happen, will greatly in* 
crease their usefulness. 

Among the new places nhich, on such occasion, 
if not e'arlier, the interests of the country may require 
the Government to occupy for nav-^l purposes, will 
undoubtedly be Newport harbor on the north, and 
one or more positions on the long range of coast to 
jthfe South between Norfolk and PensacolD. Wheth. 
er the last select on should be made nesr Charleston 
or Savaimah, at Key' West or the Dry Tortugas — 
each of which possesses advantages for such purpos- 
es—can be better decided when the time and circom. 
stances occur rendering immediate action neeos. 
*ary. 

The continuance of Pensacola as a naval station 
seens to. me judieioub. This opinion arises not only 
from its convenieot position as lo the whole Gulf of 
Mexico, but its proximity to the mouihs of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Mobile rivers, whose great and grow, 
ing commerce is so amply entitled to the beat pro. 
taction. In the depth and size of its bay, in the ex. 
cellent defences of its mouth,' in its healthy situation, 
in its easy access to all our vessels, except .of the 
two highest classes, Pensacola haa no prominent 
rival ia that neighborhood. The correspondence and 
documents annexed (0, 1 and 2; are submitted to aid 
yourself and Congress to judge ef the' practicability 
and propriety of deepening the entrance of tjie hay, 
%o as to admit vessels of the largest class. This, it 
is supposed, can be effected at a small expense, cem. 
pared with the importance of such a measure to the 
full operations of our navy on that coast, and to the 
greater security and strength of our southern mari. 
time defencea. ■ 

The exchange of lands at the yard near New York, 
authorised at the last session of Cun ress, has been 
carried into effect. The camroverted claim of the 
heirs of Mr. Harris to a part of the navy yard near 
jiioston, has onoe been laid before Congress ; and a 
[new aetion having baon instituted by thero against 



the commander of that atation, as will ba seen by 
the letter aaaexed, sueh course will be pursuep 
in its detonce aa Congreaa nay foe pleaaad to di. 
rect. (P.) 

Some new pretensions have bean aet up to different 
pareela of land included in our possession and pur- 
chases at Norfolk ; but their juatice cannot be re- 
cognised on the facts knowa to the department, and 
thoae making them have been informed that no «tepe 
can be taken for their adjustment, unless, the parties 
previously obtain the sanctien of Congress, or a 
judgment in their favor by the courts of law. 

The expenditures on all the yards the last yoar, 
exclusive of the dry docks, but including bouses, 
sheds, stores, wharves, enclosures, workshops, 
marina barracks, and incidenul labor, have^ been 
a^out 93^*000. The expenditures on the dry 
docks are chargaable to a diatinct appropriation tor 
gradual improvement, and were about 9^^i^0. 
Tho other expenditures under the last head were 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dellara. (N, 1.) 
The estiroatea for the usual objects at the yards the 
ensuing year are about the avorage amount (or the 
laat two years. Besides those objects, they inolude 
an extra sum towards the erection of rope.wslks, in 
conformity with the plan adopted by Congress in 
1827 ; and yet the whole amount requeated towards 
those and all other improvemeuta, at all theyarda, ia 
only #354,000. 

Immediately connected %vith the aubject of our 
yards, is that of our naval hospitals, and naval asy- 
lum. Under tl^e appropriations lately made by Con- 
greas, new hospitals have been commenced near 
Penaacola, New York, and Boaton, on retired and 
heslthy sites, combining great convenience and bean* 
y. The plans of these have been formed on a acale 
suited only to the prc'sont wanta of tbe service, bat 
capable ofeasy aodappropriato enlargement hereaf. 
ter, whenaver o*nr neceaaities may require it. An 
additional aum will ba naeded to finish them in the 
manner proposed, and to make further progress in the 
hospitsl before built at Norfolk. (Q) 

Such expenditures have been made the paat year 
on the latter, from thcgeneral hospital fund, as could 
well be spared, and .as the comforts of its inmaiea 
seemed moat urgently to demand. This is much 
larger than our present necessities require ; and, 
therefore, it is not proposed to finish tbe whole in. 
terior of it. But the ■ exterior of this hospital is now 
chiefly completed, and it has become one of the most 
beautiful and useful publin buildings belonging to the 
Government. The naval asylam at Philadelphia haa 
been finished and partly furnished ; hot it is much 
regretted that the department has not been able to 
obtain a cession of jurisdiciion over it, vrithout res- 
ervations that render the cession wholly nugatory. 
Besides retaining the usual power in the State to ex. 
ecute criminal and civil process, the reaervatiomi 
subject it to, and it is actually burthened by, the aa. 
sessment of largo taxes which are paid from tha 
hard earnings of our seamen, and an unlimited right 
is retained to cut up the property by new streets. — 
further efforts are now making by the department to 
obtain relief from theae oneroua taxes and liabilities, 
so disadvaatageus, if not fatal, to the smeeeea of tkie 
public and charitable institution. Should these ef. • 
forts fail, all the correspondence and documents in 
the caae will be aubmitted, in oirder that auch login. 
lation may be had as the whole circumstmcea con- 
nected with the aubject ahallbe thought to require. 
The general condition of the hospital fund may be 
Seen in the statement before referred to. (D. 6.) 

The ordinary purchaaea of medicines and aurgical 
instruments for use in hospitala and yards, and in 
vessels sfloat, are included under a apecific ap- 
propriation, and are about 935,000 yearly. Tho pay 
and subsistence of the surgeons and asstataiit aur. 
geona attached to the hospitals are provided for 
under the general appropriation for navy officers. 
The other annual expenses of our hospital establisb- 
meat, independent of buildings, furniture, and repaira, 
are about $1,000. These are defrayed wholly from 
assessments on the seamen and officers. From the 
same quarter cotiie all other resoarces for the eatab- 
lishment, with the exception of such appropriations 
as Congress have made from time to time to aid in 
erecting and furnishing buildings. These laat ap. 
propriatiens have been made but seldom, and have, 
within ten years, amounted to a sum which would 
be, on an average, about $22,150 annually ; and for 
the same purposes, during that period, the land ban 
furniahed, from its annual increase and former ae- 
cumulations, about forty twe thousand annual, 
ly. Should Congress grant what is now asked« 
more will probably no; be wanted for raaoy 
years. In immediate eonnexion with tkf ytirdB 
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hospitals, and other real estate belonging to our na- 
val establishmentt » the live oak plantation. Being 
situated •«!/ seven milea from •ur most sonthern 
yard, it has the past year been placed under the 
same general superintendence. The purchase, of 
he land, and the catting and resieval of the under, 
wood and comraon timber for about 300 acres of the 
plantation had been accomplished before the charge 
of this department was placed tn my hands. It 
seemed to me judicious in that stdte of things to at. 
attempt to preserve any benefits already attained, or 
fairly anticipated, by continuing to destroy a few 
years longer the annual growth of other wood imju. 
rious to the young live oak trees, to trim and train the 
thriftiest new ones appearing, and to employ merely 
the leisure of the haiids so engaged in extending this 
process to more of the land. From 800 acres of 
land, and 23,000 live oak trees to which, in 1839, 
the above system had bisen applied, it has, sinee 
1831, been so continued and extended, that the 
nursery has become enlarged to 335 acres, and in. 
eludes over 60,000 4rees. The expense attending 
this has been about 91,300 a year : but should any 
considerable_portion of the trees ever reach matnrity, 
and attain a size suitable for ahip building, the 
Government* will be amply repaid. As the treea 
grew larger, the annual expense concerning the 
same number will rapidly diminish. Doubts exist 
whether some of them, from the poverty of the soil, 
and their apparently dwarfish character, will ever 
attain a valualile size. But it is now to9 oarly for 
forming » decisive opinion on the extent to which 
the operation of these causes may affect the whole 
plantation, and, under existing ciicumstances, 
sound policy appears to require that the experi- 
ment, having gone so far, should be allowed a (ur- 
ther and full trial. The nearness of the plantation 
to the Pensacola yard and to water transportation, 
enhances much the value of any timber it may pro. 
duce. Lately, I have not only placed this land un. 
der the general superintendence of the commander 
of that yard, but required his particular and constant 
vigilance over the livtf oak reservations in all that 
region of country. The whole agencies liereiofore 
connected with oar live oak, have, as before sugges. 
ted, been discontinued ; all the districts, except small 
portions of two, having been explored as fiilly as is 
deemed useful till the sbrveys of the land into lowm 
ships and sections shall be completed. As fast as they 
may be completed, arrangements have been made 
for additional reservations of public land on which 
Uve oak has been ascertained to abound, and the 
prospect of a sufficient-supply of that kind of tim. 
ber in future is flattering, if that en private lands, as 
these are wanted to be cleared for cnkivation, be from 
time 10 time purchased at moderate prices, and placed 
in depot for the frames of vessels specially authori 
zed or colleqtcd under the head of gradual improve, 
meni. On the whole subject I have so recently, and 
at such length, submitted to Congress the views of 
this department, that further observations here are 
not deemed necessary. (See report on live oak to 
House of Representatives, December 14, 1832.) 

Some miscellaneous matters connected with the 
navy deserve a brief notice. The usual attention 
has been bestowed on the suppression of the shve 
trade. The colony of lliiboria has been visited by 
the schooner Porpoise while in pursuit of a piratical 
vessel, and which vessel, it is gratifying to add, is 
supposed to have been since captured by a British 
brig, and her criminal career termiii^ted near the is. 
land of St< Thomas, on the coast of Africa, One 
half of the usual appropriation on the subject of the 
slave trade will probably be suflUcient for the ensuing 
year, as m^y be seen by the state of the account 
herewith submitted. (R) . 

The renewal of an appropriation for the relief of 
Alexander Claxtout made in May, 1830, has became 
necessary, in consequence of its having been trans, 
ferred to the surplus fund before all the persons en. 
titled to it were able to procure the necessary 
vouchers. 

The proceedings of the board appointed, under a 
reaolution of Congress, to revise the naval regula. 
tions, will be soon remitted in a sep^irate report. 

The survey of onraea coast having been placed in 
•barge of the Treasury Department, it is not in my 
power, officially, to state its progress ; but bffleerf 
nave been detailed, and all available facilities pi^o. 
vided, whenever the wishes of those snp^ntending 
the sabject have been communicated. 

Some expenses, under the contingent appropria. 
tion for enumerated objects, have not been included 
lUider any of the amounts already roeationod, bm 
thoy belong to eonrts martial, to pilotage of vessels, 
%9 transportatioii of materials, to the jpqrohnia of 



charts and books, and various other small items, 
forming an aggregate of about 9^0,000. 

On a review of the whole affairs of this depart, 
ment it appears that its expenditures on all naval sub. 
jects, the past year, have been somewhat less than 
foar millions of dollars. It will be seen how this re. 
suit compares with former periods, by adverting to 
the fact that^ during the lost twenty year£', theee- ex. 
ponditures, except during five years of that time, 
have naver fallen so low as three millions ; and, ex« 
cpt during six years of that time, have never ex. 
c ceded four millions. ^ 

The whole esiimates made the past year, for the 
general wants ot what ia. technically considered the 
navy, were onjy $3,176,766. Those for the year 
previous were $3,337,383. Those for the present 
year are 93,393,334, (S, 1 to 8.) But it is to be re 
membered that, under the head of naval expendi. 
tures, besides what is paid from the- amount voted 
on the annual naval estimates. It is customary to 
class what is paid from half a million appropiated 
for a term of yeura to gradual improvement almost 
$300 000 for the marine corps ; the payments from 
the navy pension, hospital, and privateer pension 
funds, and aeverhl mfscellaneous sums voted by Con. 
gross on motions, resolutions, and petitiona ;' Ond 
part of which sums, though charged under this head, 
have little or no concern with our naval establish.' 
ment. On the contrary, some of the expenses con. 
nected with the administration of the department, at 
this place, are included in the general appropriation 
bills for the support of Government, and are not usu- 
ally elassed under the head of naval expenditurea. 

It is a high gratification to be able to state that, 
since 1837, nearly half a million a year haa been 
disbursed for gradual improvement ; that within ten 
years a larger number than formerly of seamen ^and 
officers, with increased pay to four classes of the 
lattrr, have been maintained; very great and value, 
ble improvements, besides the dry docks, have been 
begun and accomplished at many of the yards, and 
our force in commission considerably augmented ; 
and yet that all our ordinary naval ezpendituree are, 
and probably can be kept, within four million oi dol. 
lare annually. 

The smaller appropriations originally made for the 
navy served to maintain the few officers and seamen 
then employed, and supjilied us with several fine ves. 
sels, four ef which are still in existence. Tho sub. 
sequent appropriations on a more extended scale,, 
besides supporting the current expenses of our force 
in its infancy, furnished the purchase money for most 
of our present yards, and defrayed the expenses of 
brilliant hostilities with France, and afterwards with 
Tripoli ; till a few years of comparative inactivity, 
having ensued, the commencement and progress of 
the last war with England led to a great addition to 
the naval establishment, and to expenditures much 
larger than at present. The liberal appropriations 
that were continued for some years after that war, 
aided in laying a good foundation for the gradual 
increase of the navy, and helpud to build not only, 
many of the vessels no win commission and ordinary, 
but most of those upon the stocks. The appropria. 
tions for some years past have been similar in 
amount, and have enabled the department to enlarge 
its policy, and widen the sphere of its operations. — 
Besides building some additional vessels, and de. 
fraying all the current expenses of An increased 
force both personal and material, it has been able 
to erect hospitals to construct dry docks, to im 
prove, greatly,, the old yards, to add and maintaina a 
new one on our southern frontier, aftd to collect in 
depot ^ large amount of valuable stores as a part of 
the due preparation in peace for the various eon. 
lingencies ot war. With a careful regard to system 
and economy, and with stnci accountability in agents 
and officers, this policy con long be pursued and ex. 
tended without making tha ordinary aimual demands 
for thia branch of the servioe often exceed four 
millions; snd if, without essential changes by 
Congress, increasing our present expenses^ and 
without any unforeseen and extraordinary wants, 
our fiscal operations can usually be confined with, 
in that amount yearly, it is confidently hoped the 
naval establishment will not be considered wasteful 
or burdensome beyond its benefits to the country. 

In diebursing betyireen three and four millions the 
past year, it is not known that a single instance of 
any loss has occurred. 

The balances on hand, nnexpended, are aboni 
$1,000,000 ; but most of them will probably be want- 
ed to close the different accounts, on all tho different 
subjects, when finally adjusted. 

Conneoted with our finoneial eonceres, iq one othor 
circnmotaiiee ot urg eat importunco. The jjioripd o( 



I time at which the annual appropriations for thia 
branch of the service are usually made, is a sotireo 
ef great inconvenience and injury. 

The estimates ond appropriations are known gen« 
erally not to extend beyond the current year. Con. 
sequemlyi it happens that, after the 1st of January, 
there isjiothing on hand under some heads to meet 
the daily demands of the service, amounting^, on an 
average, to 9IO.OOO per day, unless a new appropria 
ation has been made, or there happen to be some htL* 
lances of the former year not called for. Un- 
der Bome heads, such balances always exist, be- 
cause some disbursemenis,^by means of abeendo, 
distance,) and other causes, are Jiot completed with- 
in the year. But they seldom exist under other 
important heads ; and ought not to, if the accounts 
are seasonably settled, and the estimatee were ac 
curate, and the appropriations, as is usual, con- 
formed . to the estimates. The power now vest- 
ed in tho President to transfer a balance from 
one portion to another, is confined to eortaia 
classes. of claims sm^ll in smonnt;, as to all 
others, no transfer can legally be made, and if no 
balance remain at the end of the year, oiid the new 
naval appropriation bills have not passed, payment ia 
entirely stopped, or the whole operations of thie de- 
partment dependant on them are. siispended. Con. 
sidermg how large a part of these operatiooo, and 
of our expenditures, hepossarily takes place in dis. 
taut quarters of the world, it will be seeni that the 
embarrasemont in this branch of the service must 
often be peculiar and aggravated. In the case of 
bills of exchange drawn abroad, chargeable to ap- 
propriatione already exhausted, the pubtc laith, 
under the above circumstances, is sometimes in 
danger of bein{ violoted ; our credit in foreign coun- 
tries becomes injured: and the Treasury, as actually 
Happened during the last winter, is exposed to large 
losses if the holders choose to resort to protests, 
and claims for the mercantile rate of damages. 

Under the present system of passing so late 
the natal approprisUioh bills, it happens that» 
unless 4noney voted under one head is, with 
put authority, as was once the practice, ap-. 
plied under other heads, this unfprtunatc con* 
dition continues every short session of Congress 
about two months, and everv long session about 
four months. It can easily be remedied hy two 
methods : One of them is, to make, previous to 
the 1st of Jftnuary, new appropriations for a 
quarter or half of tlie year towards all perma. 
Dent objects.' By limiting them to such a time, 
and to such objects, and by taking the estimates 
of the former year as a guide, no inconvenience 
wilt interpose, and Ao etroc can occur which 
may not be readily corrected when the residue 
of the appropriations for the whole^year is vo- 
ted at a Later period in the session. Another 
mode is, to authorize the President to midLe ne- 
cessary transfers- from one head to another in 
all4:ases where the new naval appropriation 
bill do not pass by the commenc^meill of the 
year, and to require from him a report to Con* 
gress of the amount and causes of such trans- 
r^rs. If the authority be thus restricted, it is 
difficult to discover any danger likely to result 
from its exercise ; and it is believed that the 
surplus of balances on hand under .some of the 
appropriations would usualy prove sufficient to 
supply the wants under others. The detail and 
earnestness with which legislation on this sub- 
ject is now urged, must find their excuse in my 
strong conviction that ho measure whatever, 
requiring like this no increased expenditures 
could be more conducive to the reputation and 
efficient operations of our naval establishment. 

Thus, sir, lihder an examination of its cen- 
tral adminislratioiv, of its personal, or civil and 
navy list, of its materials, with its appurtenant* 
thereto, and of its misceUaneous concerns, I 
have submitted a review of all its transactiona 
and expenditures during the past year ^hat pos^ 
sess any great degree of importanoe. This haa 
been accompanied by suggestions for such im- 
provements as observation and reiieetion have 
convinced me might be usefiil; tfiid should 
they meet with the approbation of youraelf and 
Congpress, I look forward with eoniidenoe to a 
long continuance of prosperity in the afiairs 
connected widi this department. 

With great respect, yours, dice, 
o%.\c- Levi WooDavRt^ 
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tBPOET OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
GSNKJUii POIT OpFICB DtPAKTIfKNT, > 

November 30.~1833. J 
^r» the PrMideat of the United States : 

Sir: Wheiit in 1829/ the functions of this De. 
|pRrtm«nt deYoIved uj^on mt, the annual tranap^rta. 
taoR af tha nail amoontad to $13,700,000. The con. 
tract* thaB in eziateneo, with the other ekpeaaea of 
th« Dapartmant, had, within the year ending the 
30th June, 1839, diminiahed ita surplus revenue 
9101,9(6 03, and thoae contracta were still in force 
from one to four years in prospect. 

The aorplus aYailable revenue had been reduced 
to tha nominal amount of . . . $230,849 07 

Bat it haa snbsaquently been aacer. 
tainad, 'that there had been expenses 
inearrad for tranaportation performed 
pri#r to the 1st of July, 1829, which 
were not cmbraaed in that account, fo 
tha amount af $64,248 76 



Which radnced tlie real surplus to 9166,600 31 

Tha annqal transpartation of ihe-mai) waa, on the 
l«l Jniy, 1833, 26,854,^^ miiaa. 

Tha annual amount of the tranaportation of the 
■Mil in acag ea and steamboats, on the let of July, 
IW, was 6,507,818 milea. 

Tha annual amount of the transportation of the 
aail in atagas and steamboats, on tho 1st of July, 
1833, waa 16,322,576 milea. 

The azpenaa of transporting the mail for the year 
•■Aag30(h June, 1829, waa $1,153,646 21. 

Tha expanae of transportinir the mail for the year 
Mdiog 30th June 1833, was $1,894,688 08. 

Tha graaa amount of poatages; cooatituting the 
Mtanuaadf tha Department, waa, for the year ead- 
ite 30lii June, 1829, $1,707,418 42. 

Tha gifeaa amount of .poatages for tha year end. 
ingSQih June, 1833, was $2,616,538 27. 
. Tha inoidental expanses of the Department fer 
the yanr ending 30th June, 1829, amounted to 
$69,d49 08. 

Tlia inaidental expenses of the Department for 
die year ending 30th June, 1833, amounted to 
f87,701 61. 

The number of post offiaea in the Uaiied States 
em tha let of July, 1829, wis 8,004. 

On tho 1st of July, 1832, the numbed of post 
^M—9 in tha Unitad Sutas waa 10,127. 
• Tha incraaaa of the annual transportation of the 
■mil within the fonr yaara ending on the 30th Jane, 
1333» ia 13,154,485 miles; nearly equal ta the, whole 
nwaunt of transportation in 1829. 

Tha inaraaaa of the annual amount of postages 
within tha aama period, is $909,119 85, and the 
whole amount ia more thaa the double of what it 
waa in 1825. 

The average expense of transporting the mail in 
139$, was eight centa and four.tenths of a cent per 
Mile. 

Tha average ezpduae of transporting the mail in 
1333, ia aavan aenta and ftfty.seven hundredths of a 
••Bipar miia; making a diffarenca in the rate per 
wilo, af eighty.three.hnndredths of a cent, equal, 
liirtka whole aerviae, to 9222,892 22 par year less, 
in proportioB to the aervice performed, than the ex. 
paoaa of tranaportation in 1829. besides a great in. 
•ranae in expedition between the principal commer. 
aial- eitiev, and a much greater proportion of the 
whale performed in stagea. 

After carrying into effect the law of the last Con. 
freaa'eatahliahing new mail routea, the present 
length of mail roads in the United Statea, amounts 
to 113,916 miles, vix: 



Venamit 634,Mt 

MaasadiuMtts . . . 1,573 610 
Raods Island ....'.. J 17,W« 

CoonecUcut 908.067 

N«W Tork 3,053,5.'i8 

New Jsraey 548,331) 

PeoDsylvaiiia ... .3.414,800 

Deiawars*. 92,074 

Maryland 585, 7U3 

Virginia 1,877,846 

Mortli Caroliaa... .889,415 
8outh Carolina .... 658,594 

Oeorala 368.013 

Fioiida 47,113 

Alabama •430,078 

MiMimppi 78,003 

LoulsUna 48,516 

Arkansas 

TanneHM 513,453 

Kantuckv 0(8,073 

Ohto 1,316,801 

Mlektcan 144,953 

Indiana 1U6,268 

IlliaoU 336,532 

MtsMuri 79.508 



33,713 

11376 
153,339 



58,380 
88,500 
15,388 



41, 00 
96,366 

15,704 



45,000 
4r,150 

31,000 



106,960 
150,037 

I6,ti0S 
175,608 
854,937 
100,840 
762,873 

17,364 
161,588 
778,906 
437,076 
275,548 
498,636 

86,613 
353,653 
«r2,756 
156,676 
331,556 
5l)3,3i0 
540,340 
618,190 

80,513 
487,814 
383,378 
184,184 



740,936 

1,737,389 

134,680 

791,971 

4,063,834 

619,170 

3,177,674 

100,938 

805,760 

3,145,353 

1,371,779 

934,073 

866,698 

175,334 

879,990 

300,758 

3311,896 

931,556 

1,015,773 

1,313,313 

1,883,141 

334,464 

705.062 

539,800 

903,692 



Total, 17,603,839 698,737 8,531,909 96,854,485 

The increaao af transportation from the lat July, 

1832, to the lat July, 1833, haa been. 

In stages, 1,471,096 milea. 

In sieamboata, 129,436 

On horaeback and in aulkiea, 1,628,932 






Making together. 



3,229,464 •• 



Milea. 
In Maine, 3,824 

N.Hampahire, 2,460 
Veimonr, 2,531 

Maaaaehuaetta, 4,845 
Rhada laland, 491 
Connaeticut, 2,701 
New York, 13,256 
New Jersey,' 1,961 
Pennsylvania, 11,010 
Delaware, 494 

Maryland, 2,102 

Virginia, 10,588 

N. Carolina, 6,850 
8. Carolina, 
QadTfia* 



4,516 
5.274 



In- Florida, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Arkanaaa, 

Tennestee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Indiana*^ 

Illinoia, 

Missouri, 



'Miles. 
1,131 
4,433 
2,462 
1,462 
2,309 
6,761 
5,993 
8,977 
1,495 
5,361 
4,459 
2.170 



119,916 



Making ) 

together S 

Omr tkaaa raada, theanmmal transportation of tha 

111 on tha firat of Jnly laat, was. 

On hom^ ' 
la stafes. In •uam- baek and Total, 
bnata. lamilkla*. 
MUSS. Mltaf. Mllw. Mitas. 

la MalM 706,184 3,198 967,610 978.599 

Mew Bampriare... 60^998 - Ul,854 714,909 



The method in which tha accounta of the ezpenaes 
of transporting the mail have always been kept in 
this department, has led to a misapprehension of the 
means of extending improvements in mail faoilities. 
It appeara, from the earlieat recorda of the depart, 
ment, to have been a rule not to enter to the credit 
of a contractor, nor to charge to the account oi trana- 
portation, the expense ol carrying the mail on his 
route, till after he had signed his contract and bond, 
and returned them to the department with proper 
security, though the service may have been regularly 
perfoimed, and, in many instances, the moneys actu. 
ally paid. It haa sometimes happened that contracts 
of the greatest magnitude have, from varioua cauaee, 
remained for more than a year unretumed. In such 
eaaes, though the elpenaea have been incurred, they 
do not appear in the transportation account, and 
though the moneya have been paid to the con- 
tracjtora, they stand oh the booka as balances to that 
amount due from them to the department, constitu. 
ting a part of its surplus fund ; when, in fact, thay 
eonatitute a part of the actual expense incurred for 
the transportation of the mail. The consequence 
baa been, that the expenaea for transporting the mail 
within any given period of time, as shown in the ae- 
countOj imd reported annually through the Executive, 
have been alwaya calculated to exhibit an amount 
considerably less than what has actually been incur, 
red. This is an imperfection not of recent origin, but 
one which appears to have been co.existent with the 
department. When the number of contracta waa 
few, and the aurplus revenue bore a large ratio to ita 
whole annual amount, the effect waa unimportant ; 
but in the increased number of mail routes, and the 
diminution of ita surplus revenue, it was calculated 
to produce serious inconvenience. From the state, 
ments growing out of this system, thus illusory in 
their resulu, together with the great expense of 
carrying into effect the law of the last Congress 
establishing new mail routea, and a disposition to 
gratify the wiahea of the public in the improvement 
of mail facilities, I was led to carry thoae improve, 
menta to an extent which it waa found the resources 
of the department would not well sustain. When 
the inconvenience was felt, the cause was carefully 
investigated, and the following reault was disclosed. 
Prompt directiona were given for the correction ol 
the error in future. It is not possible to determine, 
to an exact certainty, the whole expense incurred for 
transportation within any recent period ; because it 
will often happen that improvements will become 
necessary, even for the fulfilment of existing lawa, 
the expenses of which, for want of proper evidence, 
must be reserved for subsequent adjustment, and so 
come into the account for a later period than that ia 
which the aervices were performed. But these va- 
riationa are of an inconsiderable amount compared 
with the difiereneea raaulting from the system here. 
tofore observed. 

On the 30th of June, 1829, which was the close 
of the first quarter in which I had assumed the func 
tions of the department, the expenaea which had 
been incurred for transporting the mail were 9^»- 
248 76 more than the amount stated in my report to 
that day. 

On the Ist day of July, 1832, tha day to which 
my lot report raachaa, there waa stated to be a 



aurplna of available funds, after defrnying all tha 
expenses of the department up to that day, of 

i^,811 40 
It ia, however, now ascertained, that 

the expenses incurred for tranaporta- 

tion whieh had aaCually been per. 

formed prior to the 1st July, 1832, 

beyond the amount atated in that re- 

port, were 



205,656 07 



So that instead of a aurplua on that 
day, the department waa actually in. 
debted on the let day of July, 1832, 
beyond the whole amount of ita 
available funda, admitting that no 
losses of poatagea ahould be aua. 
tained 



3,844 67 



The groas amount of poatagea for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1832, 



was 



The gross amount of poatages for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1833, 



2,258,570 17 



2,616,538 27 



Making an increaae for the year over 
the former year of •357,968 10 

The nett proceeds of postages, after (dednding 
commiaf ions to postmasters and the eontingant ex. 
penacaof their ofBcea, for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1832, was 91,543,096 49 

For the yiear ending June 30, 1833, it 

waa 1,790,254 65 



Making an increase of net proceeds 
for the year, of 9247,156 16 

The expenaes of the Department, incurred for 
the year ending Jnne 30, 1833, were aa follows, 
vix : 
Compensation to poatmaaters, inclu. 

ding the contingent expenaea of 

their officea — 

3d quarter, 1832, #202,431 26 

4th. quarter. '* • 200,151 51 

lat qnaHor, 1833, 214,935 50 

2d quarter, ** 208,765 35 



Tranaportation of the mail — 
3d quarter, 1832. 435.892 95 

4th quarter, ** 
lat quarter, 1833, 
2d quarter. 



#826,263 ffi 



t( 



441,183 01 
499.185 96 
^18,426 16 



Incidental expenaea for the year. 

Making together. 
The groaa amount of poatagea for 
the aame period waa-^ 
3d quarter, 1832, 642,689 22 
4th quarter, ** 
lat quarter, 1833, 
2d quarter, ** 



1,894,688 08 
87,701 61 

#2.808,673 31 



630,464 47 
673,957 67 
669.426 91 



Leaving a deficit of - 
Add thia aum paid into the Trea. 

aury by irregular depoaitea, hav. 

ing been placed by the receiving 

officer to the credit of that depart. 

ment instead of thia. 

The balance dUe by the depart, 
ment on the 1st July, 1832, aa above- 
stated, ... 

And the department waa indebted 
on the |st July, 1833, beyond the 
amount of available balancea due to 
it, in the sum of 

The annual expense of tranaport. 
ing the mail under existing con- 
tracts, with all their improve, 
menta, is ' - 

The incidental expenaea of the 
department, eatimated at 

Making the aggregate expense for a 

year. 

The nett proceeds of postagea for 
the year ending the 30th June, 1833, 
amounted to #1,790,254 65 

The nett increaae 
for that year over the 
preceding year, and 
whieh may be aafely 
eatimated aa continn. 
ing waa 247,156 16 



2,616,538 27 
192,135 04 



2280 



2.844 67 



#195,208 40 



#2,033;n9 4l 
90,000 00 

#2,123,289 41 



ADVOCATU or iN'TERNAli IMPROVEMENTS. 



«S,e3T,410 81 



•35,878 61 
ceouniiofihi 
ezpcQw* ortruiaporulion wonid han Isri obi of ihii 
repoK Bxp^MM for inuporuUan, u ir tliaj' lud doi 
bMn ineumd, IraeftM* oot raw ted nndai their propai 
datM, tbe BDn of 991,6S8 13, tIi : 
Fer aerviee* peTbrmedprioi to Juir, 

1, 1839, . •39,394 44 

For Mirieei perforaud dwins 3d 

qwiter, 1839, . ■ 9,490 SO 

4lh quuier, 1839, ■ 9,933 31 

Lk quiner, 1833, . 99,873 70 

9d qmarier, 1BS3. • 87,138 97 



SAL MID 

■>"l. t>r f 

r iiiitdgjiilili, lH|un In (ha uiiiiiiof l«H, wlib wbixI cut* 
■ItfdIcrvLad LD uiiiDriul ami llaiurmi 9cI«bcu, Baiajij, A|j 

UfDICALFLOHtJIrTUl^'uniTEDSTATKB, iDlTolt. 
Iih IW plaua.uniiainliicalH tnaMMiOBlcal pttpatUaa ol 
10 lanira oT Aaiarkan priaia. U. 

MaRUAI. or AMKItlCAN VIKEB, ud Art of Maklni 

HbAeS and SHGLLI Uf'thE RIVEE OHIO. l dollu. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, wlihMll|iin>—prteaHcu. 

" ' ■ oruT Mbu of PrahaMr Rall- 

B^ AB If J M fc f 



Hakiat tagalhsr, •91,G58 89 

Tbia, had iha iroparfectioD of Ihtl BTalem re- 
mained onobaemd, would bare mods the Uefvt. 
aiant appear te be laaa indebted, by tb*l omouni, 
(ban what it ia in reality. 

The diacover; of the axeaaa of ezpanditaiaa ba- 
fond ita revenue*, at once abowad die peceaaitjr of 
T*tt«Bobment. The only praeiicabla msani ofduiog 
ihia, waa ibe withdrawal of aotne of iba imp 
monta wbicb had bean made, and ob aaeh routi 
would bg leaal iajurioua to tha public, and leaal 
jtdieial to the raTctmsa of the Department. 

Tbia haa baen done with great 
■are and allanlion to theae two 
pointa. The reduciioa* hava bean 
directed on the Iranaportation to 
lake effect from tlie lat of January 
Mxt, 10 the anntul amoanl of •909,370 

Tha contracla have been renewed 
for tha aouthweaiera leation, coro- 
priaing tha Staiei of Louiaiana, Mia. 
■iaaippi, Alabama, Tannsaaaa, Mia- 
aoari, lltinoia, and Indiana, and the 
Territory of Arktoaaa, with a 
srcalar amount of improTsraenla 
than curtaila, at an annual aairing of T! 



Making together an annual re. 
tteachmsut in tha eipaniea of the 
Depuiaent, of •374,963 

In making theae ralieechmenta, many of tbo prin- 
cipal eontractora who ware to ba affected by llian, 
aeaing tha necaaaity which iadneed the maaiura, 
lM*e readily declared their cordial acquiaBceoea in 
it i aad, with a patriotic apirit beeoming iheir cba. 
racier, have anown a daleraiaation to auataia the 
D^arlmenl, aa a paramount object, at any sacrifices 
which it may raqaira ob their part. 

AfUr the reduction! ahall lake effect, the anaaal 
tranaporlation of the auil will aiill be 95,597,957 



■tiriU.... 
FtaOa.... 



. «M,«I* S,>M S71.m •1B,(04 

. tiaax 111,104 ■OlfiM 

. •M.IN IIM.On 7M,IW 

. t,»3,«l K,TU 119.t» l,TniW 

in,sM u.Ma 1M,8B0 

. sn.na nfn mjm .T8o,Tt3 

. a,M*^ i»,3» iei.aa 4,b»,mm 

. &I1,SM IMMM SiB,«M 

. iM,oio n.wt »ij7t 

.. sn,»s ujM iei,jea iso,«h 

.. ]M4,Mt 40,(00 Tn,«H ifin,m 

.. T3S.4a U,«M 413.000 1,101,371 

. «M.a3a S7S,M8 Bn,«H 

. ITROM UB.OM TMMt 

i7»,aM 



U3,4t 



iH.on _, 

mlav i,eis,Tn 






IIT.UB i,«B,srT 
87,* 10 —• — 

487,814 
W3.(T8 

104.184 %ojm 

ia,«ao.ou uT.in 8,ua,ios ai,xrfisi 



njoa 



Thaa, it will appear, that but a part of the in- 
proTemaoia will ba withdrawn, to enable tha Depart, 
ment stilt to rely eioluainly oa ilt own raaoureea, 
aa the annual tranaportation will atill bo, after tha 1st 
Jaanary aeit, 1,909,930 niilai mora than it 
the lit July, 1S33. 

I have the honor to be, very raapaetlolly, your 
•badient aerrant, W. T. BA»r. 



,., _ji( not liable 

M liDi. ann br (be burailrit cif bnllera, er Kriking a(aloai 

anm. »w7ariiDdrocki. -fhli vlllHTa miaj ■ ' 

pr'Hrtr.aodik* linanC ligndredi (rarr year, 
■■flaa Ihia auT iBproraiaaal, daaom iDbaoafll 
s*i*IhythapeUleaaBiiBlad[Hlgraal«ir. Apply, poaiaaM. 



ORAOlBi PniBLE * OO. hi 



,* Oraan for (hHa m 



HAlIiW^AT XtLOMt 



r niuir-fli* tADi ol 1 Inch by t Inch, 
40 do! ijdS: I do.' 



ClOfl 



tr 



aoon eipacwd. 

If EJjtE R*ll( of W 1U. par yud, wIl 
jt and plna. 

Lly, IS Stale OoTarai 

A. k O. EALOTOn. 

» OoBth Front (irsaL, FhllaJalphla. 

_..ji of alUhe dlfferani kindiol Ralla. Chiirt, 

rioa, Wadiea, Bulkea, and Spllr'---'-- ' ..-....- ...^ 

wuoirr and Ur»i Brliala, Hill )m 



'Cerporatad OoTanuneo 



IMCOMBUSTIBLB AROUITBIOniRB. 

E^ IHCOUBUSTIBLE dHalUnikquaea and bulhllanDI 
,11 kinda <la>lud or bulK In NavAork, or snr part of IM 
UnlUd 3lUH, aa cbHp ai any «har caa>b<ullb]e bulldlitii 

MHIonit eipMH. "" """^ 

BUirBaiaUaona.andBiaamboaia, renderadlKorabuatllila, 

r<»»1a, 10,ODO Iba, of Alf TlOniS. erlBCOBibUKlbla Tar- 
Lab, ai dd« dollar per lb. 

Apply u C. 8. RAFinO^UK, ProfMaor of HIai. and Hal. 
Sdancea, Cbamlm Arehluu. kclnFUIiMpkla,Ka.MNari)i 

t'alanncai !?^e<r^arki^Mr. Hlnnr, EdHor of Ihe Ha- 
nk*' IdafailDO i Moaari.RuihiaQ k AiplnwalliDiunliu. 



LsTallni Inalianinia, larfa andasiitl alaca.wlihblfh au«- 
ilff ln( powan wlihfluaca mada bj TrauahLan, lOfaihar wlib 
I laro ■aaorunaiu ol EnflneiTlni Inwrumenu. rnanura 
ludaoldby E. kO. W. BLUNT, i«4 Waicraui 



UMOlHBKaiaiS AMD ■DKVSTIXO 
UTETnCMKHTB. 

t:?*Ths aubacrlbar manuracluraa all klndiorinatruniaola 
iIf pri>r«Bloa. mrrnnladaouil. irnoirupartot, In prlitclplai 
wiairueitun aul vnrKinAaiMpio anj unporiadDT nanufa,;' 
urad In iha Unlisd Siatii -, aavaral ol irbieh an antlrely nor. 
inani whkh ar* an linpiofed 
achad. bi which anflaa can be 
'- neaila, with par' 



be lakaa wllh or wllboul iba 



QTUianawiia, WHa pariact accunvr— 4iav,a BL«jn»a voiitsm- 
•uir,wkb lwoTala*eo|>a(~-an<li LaTalllni Inalruiaaiu, wilha 
a«nkiin«Mr auaehed, paiLlcDlarlT aJaptad 10 Railroad purpo- 



1 Kaflnaerai 



Ba , 

la Inauaninu bub a 



jiraplriaihT Inqulrlai raapacdnf Ilia Inauaninu bubb- 

:iBra>l by (haa. near in uat op tha Baiilmara and Ohio Rail. 

>d. Ichaarfullyrumkhibaairlibiba'rDlliiwlntlnrf^BiaUon. 

m wbola nnaibar ofLaTala aow Inpniiiialio of Iha dcpan- 
•■•nlorconatriicUoD ofthy maks la lafan. Tha wkolavuai. 
baial'tha "IrapreTad Coaipaaa" laalabt. Thaaearaall ai- 
clultTt of Iha number In Iba aairlcaal ilia Enflnaar ani) Ore- 
daailon Dapanmam. 

Both Lanli and Canpaaaea ara In (ood repair. Thar hairi 
.n ftei naaitad but liula Hpuln. aicepi IToin accjleau w which 
all laauaoMouiir (ha kind ara liable. 

I hi>< foead ibai tbr puuroi fur tha laieh and conpaMai 

in via, etia Iha ImprDiad Cdbmu la auparior (o any oihar da- 
iripUoB of Uoniomaur ihal wahatayal tried In laylnf Iha ralla 

Thli Inxrumeni, mora racanilj leiprOTod with a riTanlai 

■caruly mf (hint id daiira In ih* rornailaa or coafamiiDCg ol 
■'■- '" M. Ilia laiind (ha aiorf tomplwr'- -■• ' — ■ 

r any iloipla and chea/ loainiai 

cannMhB(MllaTe liwill bapii 

bclailf ■ ------ - 

'^n 

Philadelphia, Fehnaiy, I0». 
HaTlii( Ibr Iha laat Iwe Taan Bada unMaDI (M of Hi. 
I'oUDK'a '■ Paiani ImproTHJ Cnmpaaa," I can aaAly ear I ba 

now In aaa, and aa auch noatcbearTallr rgcouaieiid It loEn' 

•laearaaeilaiiinjon. £. H. UILL, CMI Engkaaar. 

Oarmaniawn. rebrsarr, ISU. 

Fare yeaipaat Ibaraoaed Imu-BBenta nada br Mr. W.J, 

Ytnu.it I'hnadelphla, In whkhha haa conblnrd iha prepar- 

. ■-•— ihaae InauBiaanta adailnihly calculated far la^ln 

la, and eaa reenniDiand Ihan la Iba Bailee of Engl 
ihiaMa 10 aoy eikart lor thai pvrpDaa. 
KENRT K-CAHrSELL, Enf. rhllaiL, 

i^wauL aad Hacrlat. Kdaaad 



ba a. hiih I appTKlMed for common aniTajInf. 
Raapeeinillr ihv Inand, 
JAUE8>. 8TABLEK, auparlnlaodanlofConalrBctkn 
~ - ' 1 Ohio R«ttr»ad. 



BTBFHBNBOKa 

uilJtT tf a lipc-i-rtt^le if euutnga Cart fi^kaitrta^: 

' No. sa4Uii»baih ureal, near Dletckar airaM, 

Haw-Torki 

t:^ RAILROAD rOMr ANIE8 woold da nan Id ^lasBlaa 



1 >p«l<n. 



I oparailDB. 



uluiaa avbfe^hara 



Alao. CAR 8P&IN08. ' 
ROOBRfl. K^TCHDM k OROSTEITOB. 



■OVBI.TT WORKai 

Near Dry Do«k, Raw-TKk. 
C^TBOUAS B. BTILLHAN. ManofadaraT ol Bleam 
Cnainaa, Bollen, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathaa, Prenae. 

inanhBT Hacblnary. Alee, Dr. HaU'aFaiam TabalarleH- 
ira, which ara warranted, foraaleijand ecoiemi, (a ba aapa- 
rkr to any Ihlna oflha kind haralofsra uaad. Tha fglfaat 
uaarancala f Irta iliat work ahall be dan* well, end oa raa- 
unabLa leceu. A abara of pablk pi 



SVaVBTIVO ARD MAVTIOAI. IHITBtTICBB V 
MAMUFAOTOKT. 

tr ■^Win k UEARTTK, ml Iha ein of (ba (Uadraat, 

[o.lIBoulhatraii, unBdoornorihDrihe Ublao H«sl, BaW- 
ivra. bai MaTa lo iaronn Ihalr frianda and ihe pBbHc, aapa- 



TollwinkHeania.— AinmlilriayoDrraqBaalni 

nonihaalBca. I now offer yon my or^alon of^thatu- 

madauyauleelabllahmani, fbrdkalaUiDocoand Olilo Rail- 
road Coapany. Thia oplBiwi woBtd ban been gWan ala meiA 
sartlu pailod, but war Iniantbnall/ daliyed, In «dar loairhrd 
I longer lima tat Iha irlal nf tba InatrvBiauu, ao thai 1 Geald 
inaakwiib tha nsatirconfldaDceer (heir Baitia, Ifanch laei 
ihOBldb* fOBirflopoaaaM. 

luMruDunMin ihaaerrLa pnjcurad 
arecoealderadcDod, I bataa deetdail 

Iha DapanaiBoi uf "()oni * * ° 



a nealneaa and baautl of eiecullvD, which raBecl mi 
an Iha anieU en|ued la (balr cooairBCtlon. 
t CAB Wllh cBDOdencs recoamaod ibea aa bainx w< 



. acrew, or iVou accklaob, to „ 

Tbaj poaaiaa a arnineaa aed aiahUlly, and at Iba ae 



raBecl mach credit 
bainx wonhj Iha 



ca oTCeapanlae eniatad bi Iniecna 

' raqaira loadUOKata ofaupeiter werawwnanip. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Buparhiundiot of CoBatrueilon of iha BalUmara eod Ohio 
Kallroad. 



1 hare annlned wllh care acTenl Englneen' Inamieeete 
il your Manafaciure, partltutatiT Bplrltla>tla,and burnj- 
■irt Compeaaca ; and lafca nhaaura )■ anraaslog my aphihiB 
if tha a jcaHaBCa ofiha woikmanablp. The pans si iba laiela 

faci and ptrmanancr hi adtuaiBianii. 
TbaM insuuBMnla acamad lo b>c id pDiaeai all ib* medan 



mada within (beaa few jaara ; and I bare an deubi bal the 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. •. CItII Enf laatr. 



In'eiHl Haartie— AI 



iha aklll dii Blued In iheir ceeemttlOD, TbeiwBlntnietlhaIr 
wuckraanahlp hue beau (he aubjecl of fraquaat remark by my 
aaif, andoi ilw accurujbl ihelr prTfomanca I he>e r<calt*4 
•atlalauoiy aaaBranca fiomethtrt, wko« «pln|iin 1 TeapKI, 



you baia nada alnce iroar establlshaieat la (kla eliy . le 
1 ea of Ibe necaaaliy o( eeodhii alaawhara for what we 
real le ourlincdaaerTatbeuaaaalUadapptobailoB aad 
>rn eaceuanemtBt. VMTfaifyoaallibeaiicCBewhkb 
niarpilaa ae wall aarlia, 1 ramala, Toar^ tc, 

t. U. LATROSC. 
lEa|toaarlaibaaa»kaerthaBaUBMr*aBdOhlo RbH 

imbai of other laKara art lo OBrpaaaiaalan abd mlfblba 

"■"' "^ — ■^^-' i:.-^::; 
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AntERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAIm 



Railroad from Philadelphia to York, 
(Phwh.)— We observe by the York papers that 
a public (meeting was called ia that borough 
for Thursday evening, to take measures tor 
proenrinj; the extension of the Philadelphia 
and Columbia railroad to that place. The Lan- 
easter Examiner in noticing the subject, says, 
such an extension we have no doubt will be 
made without much delay. 

From other sources we learn that the rail- 
road from Philadelphia to Columbia is expecU 
ed to be completed and in operation some time 
during the coming winter. When it shall be 
O^tended to York, if not before, it strikas us as 
constituting a subject that ought ^o be cleemed 
of some interest to the people of Baltimore. 
At present, and for many years past, the agri- 
cultural products of York county have been 
taken to the Baltimore market. Will it not be 
otherwise when the railroad from Philadelphia 
is completed to York? — unless the Baltimore 
railroad be also extended to that town ? When 
il was turnpike a^inst turnpike, the Baltimore 
market had nothmg to fear, in regard to the 
competition for the traffic of this fruitful coun- 
try ; but when we have only a turnpike to op- 
pose to a Railroad, it is such a chauge of the 
condition of things as may jhazard the loss of a 
good portion of the traffic. At all events, the 
subject deserves consideration, to see if there 
be a remedy. — [Baltimore Patriot.] 

Ohio. — ^The Legiilature assembled at Columbas 
dd inst. Gov. Lucas transmitted his Message on 
3d lost, which is long, but confined entirely — as 
generally speaking such messages should be — to 
State affairs. The Governor recommends unhesits. 
tiogly the establishment of a State Bank, with such 
capital as will be sufficient to supply to the extent 
which may be found needful, a present admitted deii 
ciency of the circulating medium. 

On the subject of the Ohio Canals, in which there 
is much interest felt in this State and in this city, we 
extract what the Governor says — 

From the Report of the Auditor and Treasurer of 
State, it will be perceived that the finances of the 
State ars in a prosperous condition. The balance of 
the different funds that remained in the State Trea 
Bury on the 15th November, 1833, as reported by the 
Ajiditor, amounud to •185,193 61 4 

The amount 01 foreign Canal debt $4,500,000 00 

Interest payable annualljr to tor. 
eign Stockholders qu 8400,000, at 5 
par cent., and on $4,100,000, at 6 
per cent, amounts to 

Amount of Moan drawn from the 
School fund for Canal purposos. 

The interest on which amounting 
to about 
applicable to the Common School fund. 

The amount of the Canal debt, fo r - 
eign and domestic, is 9^1 064,391 88 

The amount of Tolls collected on 
the Ohio Canal for the year ending 
the 15ih of March, 1833, is 

The atnount-of the same on the Mi. 
^mi Canal. 

Total amount of collections on the- 
Ohio and Miami Canals^ 

Dedopt contingent eipenses on 
tha Ohio Canal, •5.674 63 

Do. Miami 3,930 00 



$112,307 957 

55,000 00 

3,367 87 

58,297 -87 

53,940 08 



$366,000 00 
$504,391 88 7 
$33,500 00 'b 



$130,026 53 
49,946 54 



on the whole Canal debt, and will gradually thereaf- 
ter accumulate a surplus sufficient in amount if pro- 
fitably .invested, to extinguish the whole Canal debt, 
by the time it become due. 

The amoaat of money paid into the State Trea 
sury for the sales of the Miami Canal lands, for the 
year ending the 15th November, 1833, 
is 

From which deduct the amount 
paid Canal fund Commissioners, to 
pay Contrsctors on the Miami Canal 

Expenses paid Receivers, Regis. 
cerA and others. 

Total amount drawn from the Trea- 
sury, 

Balance remaining in the Treasury, 
15th Nov. 1833, 

This sure has been received from the sales ot those 
lands that were brought into market, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of 31st of December, 1831 ; and 
cannot be applied to any other purpose than to the 
extension of the Miami Canals. Seventeen miles of 
this Canal north of Dayton were put under contract 
within the last season, the work on which is pro- 
gressing, and the sales of the lands continue to be 
uninterrupted. 

There is no part of our State policy that we can 
contemplate with more satisfaction 

Naval Lyceum. — We have great pleasure in 
annexing the names of the officers, &c. of this 
association, recently formed at this Station hy 
the officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
The objects in view — hesides drawing closer 
the bonds of intercourse and friendship of all 
engaged in a common service — are to provide a 
library — a museum or depository, for rare ob- 
jects of natural history, for the collection of 
which the diversified service of the Navy in all 
climates affords so many opportunities — ^and a 
reading room, where the best publications, pe- 
riodical and others, may be seen. We are quite 
sure the Head of the Navy department should, 
and do not doubt he will, approve and aid in all 
that depends upon him, the objects of this as-^ 
sociation. 

Offieen of the. " United Stutee Natal Lyceum" es 

tablUhed at the Naty Yard New York. 

Com. Charles G. Ridgely, President. 
Captain M. C. Perry, 1st Vice President. 

Lieut. Col. John M. Gamble, Sd 



•t 



3d 

4th 






I* 
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Totikl amount t Tolls paid into the 
State Treasury. 

Amount paid i^^.a the Treasury by 
A. Kelley for water rents and lots 
•old, 

Amonnt paid into the Treasury for 
the sales of Ohio Canal lands. 

Total paid into the Treasury from- 



179,973 06 7 

D.6U 63 
170,358 43 7 

1.981 14 
115,759 63 



Corresponding Sect's. 

Recording Sect's. 

Treasurer. 
Librarian. 

Assistant Librarian. 
Draftsman. 

Nominating Committee. 
Capt. S. H. Stringham, 
Capt. Wm. Dulany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, 
Samuel jiartt, Esq. 
Mr. John Robinson. 

finance Committee. 
Jas. M. Halsey, Esq. 

C. O. Handy, Esq. 

D. Thos. L. Smith. 



colls, water rents and sales of Ohio 

Canal lands, 9288,099 20 7 

Thus it appeals that the receipts into the Tressu. 
ry within the last year, for the sales of Ohio Canal 
laads, water rents and tolls, will pay the interest on 
ch« foreign Canal dabt, and twenty.two thouaend 
Binaty4iine dollars, twenty cents and seven mills 
over. This sum goes to our citizens, and is added 
to the sehool fond. Tho roceipu of tolls next year, 
it ia antieipated, will bo safficiont to pay tho intocoat 



city than those by the Plato, arrived hero from 
Malaga. 

'T^ie young Queen, Donna leahella, was pro- 
claimed on the.24th m Madrid, with great enthusi. 
asm. The Royalist Volunteers, a sort of seditious 
city militia in that capital, were disarmed oa the 
27th — not, however, without some bloodshed. 

The Madrid Gazette of 24th contains, it is said by a 
Paris correspondent of the Times, many excellent de. 
crees of unexpected liberality. That which relates to 
an amnesty of the past,however,is deemed incomplete 
for its omission of many liberal names of repute, and 
that of Mina in particular. Francisco Xatire de Bar- 
g09, lately named Minister del f omenta, is considered 
as the adviser of these and other measures of reform. 
The property of Don Carlos, said to be very large, 
was confiscated by royal decree. We nowhere hear 
of the appearance of this personage. 

The report, via Bordeaux, of 40,000 French troops 
marching towards the Spanish frontiers, turns out to 
be without any other foundation than that derived 
rom the military movemenU incident to change of 
garrisons in the south of France. 

From Portugal there is nothing new. 



Tunis Craven Esq., 
Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, 
Lieut. Henry Pinkney, 
Dr. John Haslett, 
Henry J. Willett Esq., 
A. B. Ellison, 
George W. Lee, 
Dr. Thomas L. Smith, 
Mr. John Bellingham, 
Mr. Samuel M. Pook, 

Executive Committee. 
Capt. M. P. Mix, 
Capt. Wm. Dulany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, 
Lieut. Wntf. L. Hudson, 
Lieut. Wm. S. Ogden, 

Library Committee, 
Capt. Benj. Cooper, 
Dr. John Haslett, 
C. 0. Handy, Esq. 
Lieut. A. A. Nicholson, 
Dr. D. S. Edwards. 

Curatore. 
Capt. M. C. Perry, Dr. Wm. Swift, 

Liout. J ames Glynn, Dr. Thos. L. Smith, 

Dr. D. 8. Edwards. 

» ■ — — ^^ 

Chevalier F. Tacon had an audience of the Presi- 
dent on Wednesday last, and presented his new ere. 
dentials as Envoy Extraordinary and/ Minister Pleni. 
potentiary from the Queen Regent of Spain. 

LATsaraoM Euaopi. — The Montreal packet shi} 

I from London, brings papers to 8th Novsmber from 
that port. They furnish Paris dates of 5th Nov. 
and Madrid of 28th Get,, five days later from the las 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

ft^THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMP.^KY, 
OFPHILADELPHIA, rcfipectfully Inform the pblilic, and ei 
pedaUy Railroad and Tramportation Compaoi«i, that auj 
have tMcome sole proprietors of cerUin improvements in the 
eoQStructiou of Locomotive Ensines, nnd other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Lonjs, of ibe United Sutes 
Engineers, by letters pateat fh>in the United States, and «bsi 
ihey are prepared lo execute any orders for the constniciion of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, to. with which they may be 
fbvnred, and piMge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagemrats Uioy may make in rcferesce to this line of 
business. . , 

They have alreadyin their possession the requisite appaia- 
tus for the oonstrucUon of three classes of engines, vis. ea- 
sines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them wiU be warranted to travel at the 
following rales of speed, via. a six ton engine at a m^ of 15 
miles per honr ; a Aye ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 93 1-2 mile* per boar. 
Their performance in olh«r respects will be warranted tocqusl 
that ot the best Ewlish engines of the same class, with rvtfcct 
not only lo their efficiency in the conveyance of boribeos, bst 
to their durabilky, and the cheapness and fai illiy of their le- 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pliie wood, coke, or any other ftiel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. . 

The terms shall be quite as Aivnrable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which ergiues of the same class can be 
procured f^om abroad. 

All orders for engines, &e. and other eommuniratinns In n- 
feience to the sut^ect, will be addressed to the rabecribcr, is the 
city of Philadelphia, and shaU receive prompt attentioD. 
By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Bccretaiy. 

December Sd, 1833. 

For fiirther informatioa on this sul^ect see No. 40, pags 
772 of this JoumaL d6 



C3- TO'W^SSKD St DXJllFBJBSfOi Palffl>ra, Kar»- 
rachirtsrt of Railroad Rupe, havii.F ri ntotoil «h*ir ej-i-Ui-^k- 
ncni 10 Huilson nmitr the ranic ol Durfre. May h. C^*. »»rVr to 
4iipplv Ro)>e of any required lenaih (wkhoiii splice) !•* «- 
jliiieif planes of Rsilr«»tt'.» »i die shoiWsi nnlre, Pi»d drihw 
.hem III nny ofihc principal cities In {be United «uiee Jew 
.hequalliy o! Rnpe, ih« public are referred lo J B. Jcrvt#. ti-f . 
M. k, H. R. R. Co , Albany : or James ArchlbaW. FncBW* 
kudson snd Delaware Tanal an»1 Railroad Company, Caibea- 
•lal**, Luxerne county, Penr.sy'vatita. 

HuJson, <;o!ui«Hiajv»rni_y> Kc«f.York, J 



.January 90, 18IS. 
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PATBWT RAILROADi^SIllP AKD BOAT 

SPIIPBS. 

J13- 1 he Troy Iron and Kail F«ci"ry Iteep car.pranily fr 
ittle a verv fxtrn^iva sMortmoni ofWixJiijIii i»|«»k^» snii N»< •» 
i'<oin 3 iii'lO iMchc#. iniiniilatiurcd by ihi* suWcnUr** fa'cri 
Machinery, which allw five .vri»r» au'rerrlui <M«r"i»C'i» »« 
-M w ainuMi unlvtrsai uec in lix United ^iMtv (es aril m la- 
sIaihJ, when.' I he ^uh^^cnbcr wbtaii td a Paiem,) aie fouwl i« 
,)8rlor to anv ev<r t'ff«.reu in roarkct. 

ItHJlrosd Con'panira may be fuppliei? w ih Fplkes kavTf 
'.ounicrauik hradii tHiitble to the linlea in Itmi iaJl«, to aii* 
iinoL«nt and on nhori notiC«. Aln.^i all 1 he Kailroa<*.s ik-w 'a 
progress in the United Stales are fastened with SSpikiamat e ai 
the above named lacio.y— Inr vhlch pnrpffe ihey na toand In- 
alurfbie, as t'lelr adhesion is more Uian double any couosoa 
pikes made by the hammer. -* — «•» *_ 

fiy All order* direaod to the Agent, Troy, W. Y., willM 

lunctualiy auendadlo. 

HRKRY BURDEN, AgaK. 

Troy, N. T. July, W«. 

5:^ Spikes arc kept for sale, at fnctory prices, by I. A J- 
roMnaeni], Albany, anU the rr'ncinal Iron Mtrchanti^ inA b»- 
!»y and Tniy ; J. I. Brewer, S-iJ wartr street, Kt w York : A. 
M. J..nc«.Pl»n.idelphia ; T. Janviv-rs, BaMmure; De^raad R 

•<miih, B'^atnn. . .. ^ ... 

P. S.— Railroad Companies wouM do well to forwaid ileff 
•liters as^arly as praciicsl. a* the aubsrribKr is desirui e ei ex- 
tetiiSing the niani»f.<ciurinir sn aa to keep pace with xh» daitf 
increaning demand for bis Bpikes. «««^^« 

Jit iam H. BVEPEN. 
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k Cahsi, Cohhi 
The 'report on the itale of the internal improve menia 
uffenQiylvuiia, nude to '^e LegialBlure, bj) Iha Ca- 
ir>l Commiasioneri, conlaina much inrormalion of an 
intereilingBnd important charaoier. 

The Board beltave that-ihey may eoiifidenilf cal. 
culala upon the opening of Ihecinal niTigalion in the 
■pring, by the lOih nf March. ' Al thai lime the fol. 
lowing tinea will be in um : 

A railway fi'Dm rhitadeipliia to ColamhiB iweoiy- 
Iwo milea. with double IrBc4 a, and ailiy 
with a single track, maLing B3 Mil'ea 

A canal from Columbia to [lollidays. 
burg, 111 4-3 

Portage railway over the Allejjheny 
mnuntsin, between llullidayeburg and - 
Conemangh, from baain to baain, 36 

A canal from Conemangh .in Fine, 
borg, _ 1M1.4 

Diaun«e from Philadelplia lo FiKa, 
burg, ' 394 Milea 

A canal fio|n the junction, on Dun. 
can't Ijland, near the mouth of the Ju. 
niala, up the Suiquehannah and North 
Branch to ihe nieuth of Solomoa'a erecli 
in Luzerne county, (two humlred and 
twenty three milea distant from PliiU. 
daiphia.) D6 3.4 

A canal from the janciion at North, 
nmberiand, np the West Branch to the 
head ol the pool of iba Mnney Dam, in 
Lycoming county, [one - hundred ai>d 
ninety and a hdf milea Irom Fhiiade]. 
phia} 3B1.9 

A canal from Bnato] to Eaaton, on the 
Delaware, [eighty mijaa from Philadel- 
phia.) S93.4 

A canal from the Ohio river, twenty. 

•ight milea below Piitsburg, up the Big 

BeTer creek to New Caatle, in Mercer 

county, 34 3,4 

A ctoti ^m the Atlegheny rJT«r at 



fbnlci 



inly. 



muation of the Portage mil 

ideof the basins at HoUi- 
dayaburg and Conemau^h, Ihe Cone, 
mnugb feeder and Allcgheuytown 

Ihc South fork and Rsysiown feedere 
uniuta division — and Lewisburg . 
on the Weal Branch diviaiens,- 

form an aggregate of .8 

Number of miles of canala.and railway 

ready lor use. . ■ 633 

' The Board enter into full details of the breachea 
and inlorrupiioaa' which have (Kcurrcd on ifaa 
rel Hnea during ihe paal season, wbich they repre. 
'iBving been greally magnilied by "th 
by B njislaken policy." They mainl 
lavigaiion of (ha nijiin line of the Canal i 
id throughout (he seaaon with but dighl 
. . spesk with regret of tfie rumsra^of br 

chea and failures, having, in-»iTme degjee, leaaeDad 
the iransportalion basineas. 7he ei|>erience of thr 
el season haa enabled the Canal CommiaBioneri 
diacover aomu debcla in poitiona of tt>e aevaral 
lines, which they will be able lo remedy in Ihe course 
f the winter. 
The amount of nKMiey expended for curreilt 
aira is aa followa : 

. M.lea. 

laalem diviaion, , , 45 11-2 163 S3 

uninta dtvjaiun and- feeders, 13S . 13,748 33 

Western division, ■ ' 105 a3,854 15 

lehannah diTiaion, ' 37 ' 30,579 56 

Weal Branch division, 36 1-3 30,956 37 

North branch division, ■ 59 IJJ 3Q,304' 19 

Delaware diviaion, , ' ' So 3-^ 59,409 33 

French creek leeder, ' 19 1.9 5.699 01 



»179,019 37 
The loll a paid into the Tretaarr durins the year 
ending Oct. 3lM;'aBnoimi lo •151,419 09, which 
sum, the Board believe, will be increaard during the 
navigable aeaaon lo n«ar two hundred th^luaanddol- 
lara. 

A Hiinute BtBtemeni ia given of the ailuation of the 
Canala and Railroads, and on'iniBtes made Of tha 
amount necoBsury to ploco the whole in complete 

The following aum hu been paid within the jai. 

year, upon the several diviaiopa, for damageai 479,. 

344 10. 

A (taiemont ol the aama appropriatad and applit 

9 10 the new linea, and of the aams teqaired 

eemplei* tbf aane. ^ 

i^BiRi awe- Sutru re. 
priated. gutrvd. 

Columbia Railway, •9.403.100' 36 •801,895 58 
Portago Railway, lv914,193 06 36T,Bl6 35 
Beaver diviaion and 

434,341 G9 37,011 36 



Lackawwia feeder, 3S4,n3 85 17,391 38 

Lyeoming line, and 
Lewiibirg& Bald Ga- 
gle aide cuts, , 857,43176 301,14» 08 

FrantiBtawn line and 
South Branch faoder, 781,101 39 

Columbia line, eight 
milea, 337 purchea, 16fi.1S0 30 



Sumrequkediocom. 






•1,640,872 00 






^d lor newjrork upon 




lid. linea, and for iha 








i()uaea and oflice* for 




iolleeiora and lock 




:eepBra and lo pay 




labia due. 


100.000 00 


To pay debta due by 




uperviaora for labor 




nd msirriata. 


64,998 58 


For repaira the en. 




uing year, 


'410,701 43 






Topaydrtnago^ 


49,338 00 


Amounting to. 


•9.265,000 00 



Du.ikWAKi jmnUuDBOH CiiNAi,CoMr*HT. — One of 
e morning papera atatea that the amount of lulla 
received by ihia Company during the paal eewon. 
eieeeds ISiUOO. This, we are informed, is a typo- 
graphicsl arror. The tolls exceed •37,000 on ar. 
lea iudependanl of coal. Of (his latter 111,777 
ioi|s have thi« ybw been brought to market— 95S 
have loaded at Rondoul with this ooal, 
led 98,800 MM. 



Skenango lowing path 
Franklin lina&.aniih 
d west enda feeder. 
Wyoming line wd 



348.100 » 94,398 Ofi 



Stati«ticb or thb Olobr. — The rirpid pojiu- 
lation of the globr is eitimstad Tariously from 
aOO/)00,OOOto 600,000.000; the feographicnl 
sqiMK milea at nearly 98,000.000, or 40^000,- 
000 English aqnare milea. The population tu 
-aquare mile is, in Fnmcp.Bl, Asia 27, Afrj- 

1 10, America 3, OccanicH leas than 1 ; tha 
Bverngo af 'all about 17. The denaeBt popula- 
tion in any Whole province or Btate, ib in Ham- 
burg, wber« it is 1;)02 to a square mile. It ia 
"°" -n Bremen, 783 in Frankfort, 823 in Lubec, 
in l.ucca (Ilatv), 393 m Belftium, 314 in 
SasoDj. 377 in HDUand, 257 in Or«et Britain, 
the Sicilies 330, 208 in France, Austria 16>, 
Pnuaia 16^ Portugal 121, Denmark 110, Spain 
101, Turkey 63, Greece 51, Russia 37. 

In Asia aome provineeB have a populatien of 
from aOO to SOO to the square mile ; Japan 139^ 
China 42, Siam S7, EDgfish Indlnn Empin: ISS. 
In Alnea, Horoceo haa 40, Tonia 45. and some 
of the interior kingdoms a little more. In 
America. 'Harti has 86, Central America 13, 
Chili Vi, Untied StMes 71, Mexieo6.~(N. E, 
Famer.l 
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Internal ImprgvementSy No. lit By V: To 1 1 properly constructed w^re capable of attain- 

the Editor of the Atoerican Railroad JouriiJil, !"»« f ^'^^^^'^y «[ *'?'"„'*" '"^ thirty.five niiles 
M»^ ^u. 4 . vuo M X 1. jjj^j. jj^yp^ ^ju ^ jgygj . ijjj^i ^jj acclivity of one 



and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 
Sir — ^The faculties of the human race may 
remain for generations in a state of torpor, but 
iwhen once roused into action, they cannot ea- 
sily be lulled again into inactivity and repose. 
Thus all innovations on old established cus- 
toms, however plausible in appearance, are 
ever treated with distrust, and only admitted to 
confidence after a long series of successful rx- 



in six had been surmouqted at the rate of six- 
! teeii and a half miles per hour ; and that a 
I practical velocity of from twelve to fourteen 
; miles per hour, vrhere the minimum breadth 
I of the wheel tire was three and a Imlf inches, 
imi^hf be bushiiued without injury either to car- 
.riaj;e or road. 

liow fur these positiona will bol^ in practice 
we are not at present prepared to say. But 
whatever may be the result in England, wo 
need not hesitate to repeat tiie assertion that 



periments may have demonstmted the tnitlr the period is very remote when the adoption of 
of the principles advanced. Then, as the eyes' j steam carriages will be deemed justifiable on the 

- J II J *i ^ .1 .,j „.v.:i.i 1 roads of America. U must be remembered 

of men gradually open, and the cloud, which |:,,^^^ England is burthened with a large surplus 

had obscured their understandmgs is dispersed, ijp^^puljition. and, that every tax on agricultural 
they begin to marvel at.the obtiiseness of their| produce, as a consequence, is acconipanied by 
own perceptions in not sooner comprehending} *^ proportionate degree of distress^ Every sujj- 
the nature of the advantages predicti'd. How 



digestion therefore, in the way of .rehef, com* 



far this will be exemplified in the introduction 
of steam carriages on common roads, as a sub. 
'situte for horse power, in the transport of 
goods and passengers, remains yet to be 
proved. Sceptics have not been wanting, to to. 
eiferate their timidity against its preferment, 
and pronounce its visionary character: and 
yety the time may not be distant when the pro- 
ject will be hailed by the whole British nation 
as a confirmed blessing, and another step in the 
grand march of practical science^ She may, 
ere long, be destined to witness her highways 
and byways, like her railroads and rivers, fra- 
Tersed from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, under the all-pervading influence of 
■team. 

Experiments have already been made on a 
large scale, and with sufficient success to de. 
monstrate to the mihds of all those who feel an 
interest in the subject, the practicability, us 
well as capability, of the project, to realize all 
the hopes and expectations with which it hnnl 



luands immediate attention, and receives en 
couragement and si^port accordiag as its mer- 
its ni:iy seem to justify. In Great Britain, 
there are more than a million of horses en- 
gaged in various ways in the transportation of 
goods and passengers ; and it is estimated that 
it requires as much land for each horse as 
would on an averitge^ support eight men ; or, 
in other words, the adoption of tnis new pro- 
iject would increase the capacity of the couh- 
Itry to maintain eight millions of sou Id over and 
{above what it is at present burthened with. 
I Now,, under these circumstances, it cannot be 
jdeaied that the subject is deserving the atten- 
tion of all philanthropists, not only as having a 
tendency to alleviate the distress t)f a large and 
meiitorious portion. of the population, but also 
as obviating the existing: necessity for the 
inbuse of that noble spirited animal, the hors^. 
But these arguments cannot obtain in a country 
like our own, where the whole. amount of popu-. 
lation is small in coniDarison of the extent 
of territory ; where l^rge tracts of fertile land 
yet remain untUled, and extensive forests un. 
lopped, by reason of the paucity of agricultur- 
ists. . These blanks must be filled up before 
. our harvests can possibly pVbve unequal to the 
demand made agaiast them ; and then it he- 



been endowed by its projectors. That it is; conies ?i questiofi of economy as combined 



destined, at no very remote period, to mark a 
Bew and important era in the means of, inter- 
course among our transatlantic brethren. It 
would be folly to entertain a doubt ; but, at the 
same time, we do not hesitate to say, that how- 
ever applicable it may be to their present con- 
dition, the time is not yet arrived when ■ its > 
adoption as a matter of expediency can be 
recommended to this country. Our situation, 
in this respect, is in no way analogous to that 
of Great Britain. What would act as a bene- 
fit and 'blessing to her, would, in this case, 
prove a positive evil to us. But, before attempt- 
ing to maintain this position, it will be neees- 
aary to state the principal objections already 
advanced against its introduction. lUiey are 
as follpws : — ^Thie insecurity of carriages so 



with general convenience to all classes of per- 
sons interested.' , ' ,. 

As to economy, it is roundjy asserted by our 
brethren on the other side of the water, that 
itteam ex)aches can be run for from one-third to 
one-fifth the cost of post eoaches. This may 
be true enough — ^indeed it is believed to be so, 
from the fact that an ordinary coach, weighing 
two tons, can oa)*rY but eighteen persons, while 
I a steatn cOach of the same weight, may be 
I made to carry double that number, and that 
'the action of the wheels, where, the tire. is six 
I inches wide, has a tendency rather to con- 
jsolidate than cut up the I'oad. 

But auQtlier consideration of more impor- 
tance to us qiaims attention, in the price of 
coke, which must, necessarily enter largely in 
the expense of running all engines of whatever 
description,' where steam is to be rapidly gene- 
rated. It is a well established fact, that the 



price of this article is much greater in tkisf 

propelled; the li.b.li.y of boiler, to e,p.o,io„ ;|irXrmir<;u^cro„"?h'4:r rl^wS 
the annoyance of travellers by noise ofrnQchine- JT^ot thereby be altogether unavailable. Should 
ryt and the escape of smoke and ,wa6te steam. | this prove to be the case, then other means 



These objections were in part answered before 
the House of Commons, during the examina- 
tions there held to collect information on this 

subject. It was then stated that the construe- 
tion of the boilers was such that ^the steam 
could only act in very small quantities on any 
one part, and that even in the event of explosion, 
the danger would be comparatively trifling, 
and seldom or never attended by loss of life ; 
that the escape of smoke inight be prevented 
by the use or coke ; and that the waste steam 
might be made to pass into the fire to increase 
the draft. It was further stated, that carriages 



must be resorted to for the destruction of the 
sublimated and Volatilized matter always at- 
tendant on the combustion of coals in their 
natural state. This not admitting of any 
chemical combination, must be efilr^ted in some 
way by mechanical means. ' Befbre. the House 
of Commons, it was stated that Uie effect might 
be produced by causing the smoke to pass 
through sand mixed with quicklime, by which 
the carbonic acid being absorb^, the carbonic 
oxyde and hydrogen was left in such a free 
state as to be eosabttstible. This procestf , how. 
ever, is altogether too slorw in its operation to 
admit its praetical applieatioa for any purposes 



of locomotion ; and it is therefore only deserv- 
ing of notice as an incitement to further dis- 
coveries. 

But it may be asked, and writh some show of 
reason, where are our extensive mines of an- 
thracites ? This species of coal is ofsuch a na-> 
ture as at once to do away with every objec- 
tion that has been advanced against the use of 
other descriptions ; for, not producing smoke 
of any kind, it may be used with impunity, 
without having recourse to artificial prepara- 
tions. This \vould seem to be true enough, 
and to a certain extent is so— that is to say* 
the use of anthracite coals would most assured- 
ly. remedy the evil to which the public would 
be exposed ftom the escape of smoke, where 
bituminous coals were used in the generation 
of steam to propel carriages ; ' bnt the difficulty 
unfortunately rests in the ffkct.that steam can- 
not be generated with sufficient rapidity for 
this purpose, without the action of flame upon 
the boiler ; and the combustion of this coal not 
producing any flaipe, recourse most be had to 
some extrinsic means for the attainment of that 
end. This .end, it is true, has been particularlj 
attained by experiment in the deeomposition of 
water> by passing a jet under the aetion of tlie 
engine, constantly over the bed of hot coals. 
But this experiment, though it may eventually 
be made to answer the-purpose, does not as yot 
seem to have been sufficiently tested in prac- 
tice to render it available in ordinary cases ; 
and as we do not wish to indulge in specula- 
tions of any kind » we ahall forbear to express 
an opinion on the subject until the results of 
more extended trials may be made known. 

It requires, however, no great stretch of hu- 
man foresight to predict that the introduction 
of steam carriages on common roads will be a 
Signal to the abandonment of all ordinary modes 
of travelling. They must be exclusively adopt- 
ed or not at all, and therefore it will be neces- 
sary for all persons, desirous of moving from 
place to place,* to be dependent entirely on the 

Sub lie conveyances for its accomplishment. 
fo ,v, it is a well known fact, that all ftu'mers 
who inhabit mountainous districts, or such aa 
are yet un penetrated by either railroad- or ca- 
ual,^niU8t of necessity be their own carriers. 
Tl^ expense of maintaining one, two, or raoro 
horses, is comparatively trifling. They are 
absolutely necessary to the prosecution of 
th'jir agricultural pursuits, and after their har- 
vests are gathered in, they are eqnally useftod 
in the trilnsportation of the proceeds to market. 
These observations naturally suggest them- 
selves as objections to the introduction of this 
new mode ot conveyance among us for a long 
time to, come ; and they are introduced here 
simply because we think that we have dis- 
covered a growing dispbsition among some of 
our speculators to embark in the project. Our 
necessities alone' shohld dictate the peiiod 
when this revoliftion ought to take place ; and 
even then, where so many changes are to be 
made, so many prejudices to be overcome, and 
so many jarring interests to be reconciled, all 
the influence of leg^islative support will be re- 
qilisite to establish it on a firm foundation. 

This period, however, it is believed, has al- 
ready arrived in England. She feels herself 
bending under a burthen which, unless soon 
lightened, will Eventually bear her down. She 
feels the necessity of adopting some decided 
Pleasures for the relief ef the lower orders of 
socif ty. With these feelings generally prera- 
lent, it is not to be surprised at that her me- 
chanics should take advantage of the first op- 
portunity, that offered a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, to start a ft«sh track, and open a new 
(avenue to the resources of the country. The 
facilities affi)rded by the genius of McAdsm 
pointed out the way ; the hard and uniform but* 
face of his roads suggested the practicability 
of the imdertaking ; and although we sincerely 
deprecate its immediate adoption here, we ear* 
neatly wish it all the suocess, in the land of its 
birth, that its undoubted meriu have a right to 
alaim. ^• 

New-York, 8th Dea, ISat. - ._ i 
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Ithaca and Owego Railroad, By James Set- 
Moutt. To the Editor of the Aiiiericau 
Railroad Journal. 

Dear Sir, — ^In the latter part of Septem- 
ber last I travelled over t'he route for the Itha- 
ca and Owego Railroad, -in company witl^ Mr. 
H* C. Seymour, one of th^ asuistant engineers. 
Th^ following hasty notes made at tiie time are 
at your serviee : 

The length of this road from Owego to Itha- 
ca is about 29 miles, chiefly along the valley of 
ihe Owego Creek. The summit is 304 miles 
from Owego, and its height above that place is 
376 feet. The depression frtfm the summit 
level to Ithaca is 602 feet-r^Jistance about eigh^ 
miles. The country along the route is favora- 
ble for the construction of a railway. 

Mr. Randall, the Chief Engineer, estimates 
two-thirds of .the grading done upon the line — 
two miles of tlfe rails laid — and that the road 
will be ready for transportation early in the en- 
suing summer. 

There are two inclined plarfes between the 
summit level and Ithaca. The length of the 
first, (descending from the summit towaitJs 
Ithaca,) is 2,225} feet ; rate of ascent 1 foot 
in 21. The length of the second^ (or nearest 
Ithaca.) is 1,733] feet ; rate of ascentMs 1 foot 
in 4-28 feet. 

It is^proposed to use one stationary power, 
which is to be placed between the two planes 
above described, but only applied upon the se- 
cond, or the one nearest Ithaca ; upon the other 
horse power is to be employed (at present), as 
well as upon the remainder of the road. 'It would 
seem probable, however, from the proximity of 
the two planes, and from their being on a line 
with each other, together with the road between 
them, that stationary steam power wiH ulti- 
mately be adopted to move the cars upon both, 
which may be done by an engine of sufficient 
power . 

The curves upon the road appear to be re- 
gular, and uniform, and of large radius. 

The, plans adopted Mbr the construction of 
the road are as follows : 

Upon the chief part of the road^ aft^r the 
bed is formed, trenches are sunk crpsswise of 
the road, int:j which ties arfr placed about four 
feet apart, and then trenches made lengthwise 
about one foot in depth, filled with gravel, upon 
which longitudinal sills, 4 by 12 inches, are 
placed. Upon these .sills cross tics are laid, 
about 3 feet apart, with notches or gainst cut to 
receive the rails, upon which the iron plates, } 
by 2^ inches, are to be placed. The width of 
the track is 56 J inches. 

Upon another part o{ the road a diHerent plan 
is adopted'. Trenches are .sunk crosswise of 
the road, about 3 feet apart, into which cross 
tics are placed to receive the lonptodinal sills, 
and giving the sill an equal beanng from end 
to end. Upon these •sills narrow strips of oak 
or ribbons are placed, to receive the iron plates. 

Railroads constructed upon cither of the 
above plans answer very well ^ but a plan si- 
milar to the last above mentioned is preferable, 
for these reasons : the rails upon which the cars 
move present a- more permanent and solid sur- 
face, and the cost is not as great by at least 
SIOOO per mile. ^ . 

Your humble servant, 

Jahes Seymour. 
Montrose, Nov. 11,, 1833. 

^^— ** ■ ■ » ■ ■■■■ ^1 ■ — ■ — !■ ■ ^- . I. , ^^i^M^p^— — ^^^^^ 

" The observations made . during a single 
voyage across the Atlantic, by a single ob. 
server, M. Humboldt, on [the aspect of the 
Antarctic region of th^ heavens-~the peculiar 
azure of the African sky — ^the luminous me- 
teors of the atmosphere — ^the tides, the cur- 
rents, and the different colors of the ocean, 
and other phenomena which happened to pre- 
sent themselves to his view — are of more 
value to the scientific world than the ob- 
servations of ten thousands of other beings 
who, for a series of years, have traversed 
thtt 8am« re|^ions." 



Fourth Annual Report of the Chief Engineer 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

EocineerV Office, BftlUmore and Ohio Railroad 

Bfdiimore, Oct. 5, 1833. 

To Philip E* Thomas, President, ^-c. 

The fourth annual report of this department 
which I hive now the honor to pifescnt will be 
rendered the more brief on account of the 
advanced stage and the greater iuaturity of our 
operations. In the more early progress of this 
work, with the very limited stock of informa- 
tion then before us, it was found indispensable 
that novel applications of priiiciples shoitld be 
investigated, and that many experiments should 
be made, requiring the utmost skill and science 
at our command, and the most anxious care 
and industry on our part in order to arrive at 
safe and 'sati«faciory conclusions. These in- 
vestigations have >been actively prosecuted; 
principles have been combined ; many experi- 
ments involving very complicated details have 
been made, and results of high importance to 
the railroad system have been obtained ; the 
railway has been put into successful operation, 
and It now only remains to pursue the design 
by giving to the machinery its required exten. 
sion, and availing of its utmest perfectibility, 
in order to accomplish to the fullest extent of 
economjf the great task in wiiich we have been 
engaged,. 

In my lasf annual report it was announced 
that the new locomotive steam engine ** Atlan- 
tic," built by Davis atid Gartner, of York, Pa. 
had performed satisfactorily with anthracuf* 
co'al as the fuel, through the test of a month's 
use on the railroad. This engine employs cast 
iron chilled wheals, three feet in diameter, and 
is geared to obtain twice the speed on the road 
that would result withouf the gearing, with the 
same velocity of piston, and is constructed 
with the upright tubular boiler of Cooper. 

Much service has been performed by this en- 
gine in the course of the past year, but as se- 
veral such machines would have been required 
to do all the work of transportation, and as 
these were not upon the road, the entire horse 
establishment had stiir to be maintained, and 
onsequently it was not desirable to work this 
engine to a greater extent^ than woufd be ne 
cessary to eymce its continued efficiency, or tc 
detect its errors or de^iencies, should any bf 
found to exist either in principle or construe 
tion. This prepaution of subjecting it* to a 
sufiicient test seemed to he necessary- previ. 
ous to venturing, upon an expenditure on many 
such machines, and more so as from unavoida- 
ble defects in the consistency of the material of 
tlie working parts, (conynon to all machines,) 
<iud the complication ^ttd great and sudden va- 
riation in intensity df the stmins upon them in 
the course of locomotion, our knowledge of the 
correct proportions of these parts could be ob- 
tained only through experience. This engine 
is still in operation,' and the result is entirely 
satisfactory, as to thes boiler and the combus- 
tion, as well as the exclusive use of anthracite 
coal,, and consequently as to the power of this 
machine, ahd nothing more is wanted to de- 
monstrate the entire practicability and utility 
of this' fbel for the locomotive^ ehgine. It is 
true thatsome'^ecOnomy of fuel may be realized 
from slight modifications in the 'fire place, boil- 
t^r imd tubes, and, especiallv by giving addition- 
nl length to the latter. The modification last 
mentioned has already been resolved upon ;n 
relation to fqture engmrs. Although the en- 
gine has been In use ii any months, and has 
run upwards of 13,000 miles, yet not a single 
tube ha» failed or given way, and consequently 
there is reasonable ground to expect that- the 
tubes, (though of iron,) wilL be comparatively 
durable. 

The circumstance pf a more rapid. chan^ of 
place and circulation obtaining amongst dififer^ 
ent portions of the water, and the impossibility 
of the subsidence and lodgement or sediment 
upon the tubes when these and the boiler stand 
upright, would lead us to expect, independent 
of experiment, a greater duration of the tubes 




than when they are hsriiontal ia a boiltr (rf{ would rtndw the stratgth 



corresponding position. The time which the 
tubes have lasted in the Atlantic, and the fre- 
quency of their failure in the English engines^ 
when thfc pbsitioa is horizontal, appears to con. 
firm the foregoing conclusion. The English 
have employed both iron and copper tubes, 
but still complain that the frequent failure of 
theso constitutes one of the greatest sources 
of expense attendant upon the working of the 
locomotive engine, and tubes of brass are pro. 
posed at Liverpool as likelv to produce econo- 
my. With ihe upright boiler, however, it does 
not appear that much loss from the burning out 
and burstmg of tubes, will be experienced. 
Nevertheless, in my report of the 27th|July last, 
hereunto annexed, marked W. R. in relauon to 
the proposed Washington railway, I have esti- 
mated the annual cost of tubes for an engine in 
constant use at 8504. That this sum will be 
fuUy adequate to the object, there can now be 
but little doubt. 

Two points of great interest, therefore, in re- 
lation to the' value of steam locomotion upon 
railways, have been determined, and efiiciently 
combined under the auspices of the Bahtroore 
and Ohio Railroad Company upon their road, 
viz. : 1. The upright tubular boihr, and 2. 7%e 
eucceesful application of anthracite coal. The 
first has the advantage of durabilitv, compact- 
ness, and above all, of a mqst rapid generation 
of steam ; the second gives a cheap fuel, free 
from smoke and sparks, for locomotives- em- 
ployed in the states bordering upon the sea 
coast. The latter will sooner or later be view- 
ed as a most useful attainment in connection 
with the railway system, when the benefit which 
this company will have conferred upon the com- 
munity in attaining this object will be felt and 
acknowledged . From a recent discovery of an- 
thracite coal on the Potomac river, it is probable 
that the price of that fuel will yet be reduced 
mq'ch below its present cost, and that the advan- 
tages to the company, from the employment of 
the locomotive engine will be proportionally 
mcreased. 

■ 

The course of trial, however, that tested and 
proved the adequacy of what niay be denomi- 
nated the vixal parts of the Atlantic engine al- 
ready desoribea, has, at the same time, served 
to discover certain defects in the consistency 
^nd. proportion of those working parts most lia- 
ole to wear and break. It was found, that the 
driving road .wheels, each of which worked up- 
on the rail, with an insistent weight of two tons, 
soon yielded to the action and became worn, es- 
pecially., upon the more c6nical part near the 
flange, where the form became changed in a 
considerable degree from the circular to the 
polvgonal— causing jolts and concussion, espe- 
cially when the engine moved at considerable, 
^peed; and abating the efficacy of the machine, 
more particularly m curves, whilst the uneven, 
ness in -the motion tended to injure ^he spur and 
pinion wheels, whose office it is to iBultiply the 
speed. Moreover, the axles that were at first 
used, proved tod weak to withstaind the strains 
to which, at times, they were subjected,- and 
their fracture, and simultaneously that of the 
spur and pinion, ensued. In all this ^o'fault 
could justly attach to any one, dimensions had 
been' leiven that seemed ample to oppose the 
probable strains, and from calculation, baaed 
upon the experimental trials of the strength of 
malleable iron, and the assumed probable stress, 
the result was equally favorable to a iufficiency 
of stren gib. But to the well aseertained strains 
to which the .revolving parts of local or station, 
ary engines are subject, there was superadded, 
in the progressive motion of the locomotive, cer- 
tain latertu impulsions of unforeseen and' there- 
fore unknown intensity, that presented a pro- 
blem in which a tiew term had to be determmed 
experimentally in the running of the engine it-* 
self upon the railway. Accordingly, the axles 
have been increased in diameter so as to with- 
stand the trials to which they are liable. Thia 
reme«ly was a plain one. The comparative 
strength being as the eube of the diameters, a 
small increase of dimension in that direetioa 

iiuropen^ 
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ble. It was likewise found that sufificieiit 
streugth to prevent fracture could readily be 
given to the cast iron locomotive road wheels 
of three feet in diameter. But the evil already 
alluded to of a deficient degree of hardness to be 
obtained in the process of chilling was a very 
diiferent affair, aud not to be remedied bv siui- 
pie addition of dimensions. It was discovered 
that by the method hitherto practised, the three 
feet wheels were less effectually chilWd than the 
two and a half feet wheels ; and this was uc- 
counted for from the known fact that, in cool 
iug, the larger wheel would contract to a greater 
extent, and recede further from the rigid' iron 
chill, apphed to the exterior of the periphery, 
than would the smaller wheel, from the chill. ap 
plied to it f and, consequently, in the case of the 
larger wheel, although the exterior of the rim 
should be chilled in the instant of casting, yet on 
receding from the cold iron of the chill, the inte- 
rior unc hilled parts would immediately impact a 
portion of heat to the exterior lihillcd parts suffi- 
cient to anneal the latter, and destroy the effects 
of the chill. Thus the efficacy of a coned wheel, 
ii more than two and a half feet in diameter^ 
seemed to be lost ; and the consequences would 
have been serious. The, science, skill and 
genius of the Engineers and Mechanics in the 
service of the company^ were {therefore no wdi- 
rected to this point,. and I am happy to be enabled 
state in this communication that two successful 
methods of attaining a good and perfect chilling 
have been suggested and put into practice. The 
one method consists in applying to the inner 
periphery of the rim on the- side of the spokes 
next to the flange, and in thejregion of the|conic 
part, a second chUl concentricwith tlie first or 
exterior chill. Now as the contracting metal, 
immediately after casting, recedes from the ex- 
terior chill ,it would press upon the interior one, 
whilst the contact would cause the latter chill 
to absorb the heat that would otherwise have 
annealed the exterior periphery of the rim, and 
destroyed the hardness already communicated 
from the exterior chill. The process in trial 
justified the expectation, and a perfect chUUng 
was attained, precisely in that part of the rim 
where most needful. This manner of effecting 
the object was first proposed by R6sS Winans, 
assistant engineer of maciilnery. In the commence- 
ment the failure of thjs profcesswas tfireatened from 
a mechanical difficulty that may iiore be liientioned 
with the obviating expedient that proved effectual. So 
soon 08 the fluid metal should begin to coal it would 
shrink and contract upon the interior chill of cold ri. 
gid iron, and with' an inteasity increasing rapidly with 
the abstracdon of hcat^ at the same time that the mol: 
leabilitv would diminish, and the consequence would 
be fracture. At fifst it was suggested to elevate, by 
means of a lever and appropriate connexions, the 
chill from the rim of the wheel, as the latter should 
contract, a slope upon the surface of the chill bebg giv 
en to facilitate the operation. It was, however, thought 
to be difficult, if not impracticable, to execute this design 
for every wh^el and with proper and timely effect, 
and it was abandoned, for the effectual method that 
immediately succeeded in th'e course of thought, and 
which bears the test of experiment. It is simply to 
^ive such a slope to the face of the chilli that ii shall 
slide on the correspondingly sloped face of* tee cast, 
ing as the latter shall cool and contract. The fojm 
of the chill is that of a conic frustrum witli the 
smaller end downwards upon the arms of the wheel, 
and the slope of the slaWt side makes an angle with 
the axis of the cone of 30 degrees, and imports to,tlv> 
interior surface of the rim of the wheel a form con. 
si stent with strength and symmetry. As the metal 
cools in the new cast wheel, its contractile force 
overcomes upon that angle the friction, gravity, and 
inertia of the chill which slides upon the grasping 
metal of the rim, and is elevated, presenting in its 
upward movement successive lesser dimensions to 
the contracting wheel, whilst the latter, from its leoa. 
city being more tlian equal to the sum of the three 
forces that oppose the displacement o£ the cUill ver. 
tically, is no! fractured. In this process the rim of 
the wheel is .chilled and hardened thoroughly from 
the exterior to the interior side between the flange 
and the part where the spokes attach. It is conse. 
quenfly, however, rendered more liable in use to be 
fractured from concussions upon the railway, but this 
may be obviated by adding metal and giving addition. 
m\ thickness to the rim. 

The other method of securing the efficacy of the' 



chilling process in a very effectual decree was pro. 
posed by Phincos Davis, and consists in casting the 
rim so that the fluid metal shall surround and inclose 
within, its. body a ring of cold nkalleable ifon concen- 
trie with the wheel. The effect 6f the presence of 
the ring in the interior of the body of the casting, is 
to^abstract the hedt from the fluid mass to an extent 
that assures a perfect chilling on the exterior of the 
rim, notwithstanding the recession from the chill in 
cooling ; whilst the chilling power of the ring does 
not extend to harden the inner or opposite side of die 
rim, which is therefore not quite so liable to fracture 
as is chilled according to the method previously de- 
scribed. The method With the ririg or rings (for there 
may be two of them) has the superadded good pro. 
perty of giving strength to the wheel, and safety from 
disaster in case of the fracture "of the cast metal in 
rapid movement upon the railway; since the teaacity 
of the malleable ring or rings situated in the midst of 
the body of the ring, and pervading the whole length 
of the periphery, will be competent to hold the wheel 
together and prevent its ^partin^, even after the oc 
currence of a fracture in the rim. Several wheels 
formed after this method were broken with a heavy 
sledge hammer, bi^t the segments of the fractured rim 
were still held together by the tenacity of the unbro. 
ken malleable ring, which last was found to be so 
exceedingly tough, that it was necessary to cut it be. 
fore the broken parts of the casting could be disen. 
gaged one from the other. These exammations iiir- 
nish ample evidence of the very best of chilling due 
to the presence of ike ring, and of its probable value 
as a ligament to give strength and safety to the cast 
iron railway wheel. The principle and its elfieacy 
having been applied and ascertained, it remains to 
reach the utmost advantage by the necessary modlfi. 
cations and adaptations ; to ascertain whether there 
should be two rings or only one ; what should be the 
thickness of iron composing them ; what form of sec 
tion, whether round, square or otherwise ; what should 
be die thickness of the rim enclosing them, and what 
ahould be their best position In the area of the cross 
section of that rim, &c. It is probable that a single 
ring to a wheel will be entirely sufficient, and that for 
a three feet wheel it should have a rectangular section 
eqmd in area to about Jhe.fourth part of a square inch. 

The wheels now upon th'e Atlantic engine have 
rings in them, and the>r work and wear satisfaetorily : 
and it is. confidently believed that this discovery will 
be of great advantage in locomodve wheels as well as 
in those of pas9enger coaches drawn by steam power 
at high velocities, an4 that a wheel mode after this 
manner might well be denominated the safety wheel. 
Whether for ear-whe'els in genen^l, and of a diameter 
not ejttending about two and a half feet, the first or 
the second method of chillini^, as already described, 
will he on the whole preferable, cannot how, perhiq)S| 
be fairly decided, but must probably be left to the 
lights p'f maturcr experience. 

From the improvements and modifications already 
made. and matured, no doubt is, entertained but that 
the company can have constructed' in their own shops 
now constructed for that purpose, and for other 
objects connected i^th their railway machinery, loco, 
motive engines of a very efficient and comparatively 
economical character^ and more so, perhaps, than 
those of any othe^r model hitherto imported from 
£nrope. I do not hazard this sentiment from a mere 
feeling of partiality to the genius 'of our countrymen, 
but from a belief that the resufta Mrill be fully realized. 
Notwithstanding, if it shall >e thought proper, one or 
more Cngliph engines, of the most approved form 
and construction, might be imported and probably used 
with advantage dpon the railway, now being made to 
Washington, inasmuch aa, from the straightness of 
that road, an opportunity will there be afforded for a 
fair comparisbir' between rival machines of this kind 
find of the most varied fom^. 

Since the time of the last annual repprt, a second 
locomotive engine, built by Phineas Davis, was placed 
upon the road. This machme differed from 'the 
Atlantic engine in being lighter, and in the aubstitu. 
tion of the crank axle, in fieu of the spur'Ond pinion 
wheels, the position of the cranks being inside of the 
road wheels. The en^ne was calculated for the 
slower speeds, and was' intended to be employed in 
the conveyance of commodities. The power pf' its 
traction was pertiaps equal to that of the Atlantic 
engine, in proportion to the weig)it or the adhesiop 
upon the rails, hut the economy of fiiel was probably 
rather greater in the Atlantic. Upon the whole the 
new engine was a good one, though somewhat Jnferior 
to the other. From some cause, the crank axle was 
broken, and a question aroSe whether it was not 
advisable in repairmg the engine, to gear it in the 
same. manner at the Atlanticf the periformance of 
which had been very satisfactory. After mature 
deUberation, it was resolved to gear it by placing the 



pinion upon a shaft distinct from the axle of the road 
wheels, having connecting rods to cranks upon the 
shaft and axle outside of die wheels. This expedient 
o{ a separate shaft was 'adopted to obviate the damage 
that might occur to tlie^spur and pinion from any jars 
or undulatory action of the road, wheels, and since tUs 
engine was lighter than ^he Atlantic, and aa much ad- 
hesive power would be needfiil in the traction of heavjr 
trains upon the railway in the curves and ascents, it 
was furthermore deemed proper to avail of the adbe. 
sion of all the four wheels by means of outside cranks 
and connecting rods. A'great, if not a vexatious delay 
has been experienced in procurmg these repairs, al. 
though the work was- confided to ah. establishment of 
good character and much business, but there is now a 
prospect o{ having it upon the road in the course of a 
few days. The performance of this machine will be 
seen with much interest, as it will test the advantage 
of several improvenients which have been suggested 
and are introduced in its structure. The resu^ will con. 
sequently have an important bearing upon the manner 
of arranging the working parts of the locomotiTe en. 
gines now about to be constructed. 

It is not thought proper, on the present occasion, 
to travel over grounds heretofore occupied in the so. 
nual reports, as regards the 'motive power and machi. 
nery, or to repeat what is said upon this subject, in 
my report upon the routes of'die proposed railway to 
connect the cities of Baltimore and Washington, 
already referred to as a document annexed to this 
report : it may, however, be mentioned, that our con- 
fidence in the use of steel springs for the burthen cars 
as well as for the passenger coaches, remains una. 
hated ; and that this subject, in common with others 
of utility in railways and railway machinery, has con. 
tinned to claim our especial care, and the result will 
probably be, the ^brication and adoption of steel 
springs entirely efficient and very durable, the prime 
cost of which, inclusive of appurtenant fixtures, shall 
not exceed the one-third part of that of leather hrmeeSf 
or even of the- springs of steel as hitherto made and 
used to sustain equal stress elsewhere. 

No. extension of the railroad having been made 
within the year just closed, there will be nothing to 
offer under that head ; -and the lettings upon the first 
Division of the Washington railroad are of such re. 
cent occurrence as not to require firom me in this 
place any special mention or detail. . 

In the transportation department there has been a 
constant accessi^ of business, both as regards the 
quantity of commodities. carried, and the number of 
passengers. conveyed, and there is every just ground 
to expect a continuance of increase of revenue from 
these sources^ and ;an adequate remuneration for the 
expenditures incurred. It is probable that this desi. 
rable result will be realized in ashorter time from the 
commencement of thb undertaking than has been ex. 
pericnced in m6st public works in our country, that 
have nevertheless proved highly successful and profit, 
able. Much credit' is due to -the Superintendent of 
Transportation, William Woodviila, for his vigilance, 
and for the degree to -which he has economized the 
expenses in the department dommitted to Ms care, aad 
we are assured, that these expenses will by no means 
increase in the. ratio of the receipts. In coonectioa 
with this part af the subject is the economy of passing 
the planes at Parr'st>ridge, hitherto effected wi^ horce 
power, by the usual manner of working that omraal 
on other parts of the road. ^ As the tonnage of the 
transit augments, the' economy of this power over that 
of steam, by .fixed engines and the apprropriate appen. 
dages, becomes more equivocal, and it is believed, 
that the time has nearly arrived when it will be proper 
to commence the erection of stationary engines. The 
transit over the inclined planes by these will donbdess 
be performed in a cheaper and much more conveoieBt 
manner than^with horses, when the accession to the 
trade . an^ iptercourse consequent upon the oxtefisicHi 
of the railroad to Harper's Ferry shall be realized. 
Estimates and comparisons will be instituted by this 
department upon this 8U*bject, and in due time reported 
with' the necessary plans. 

With regard to the extension of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad from ih^ Poliit of Rocks to Harpev*s 
Ferry, it may be remarked that the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company have loeated, and are engagted 
in the construction of the gradtiation of the Raikoad 
throug*h the narrow passes, comprising a distance of 
four and onctenth miles, in pursuance of the compvo. 
mise entered into between the Canal and Railro«d 
Companies. A line of location for the railroad has 
Ukevrise been traced and staked out under the direc- 
tions of this department, by Caspar W. Wever, 
bracing the residue of die distance, and equal to i 
eight and oncfourth miles. This line met with nay 
approbation, and was then submitted with the drmw- 
ings to Alfred Cruger, Elnguneer and CoaamiaaioneT 
on the part of the Canal Company, for his approml. 
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After oonfbrettce aild deliberation he proposed certain 
aJterations in the line to render it acceptable on his 
part ; to thete alterations I acceded. * Having thus 
come to ft mutual understanding hi a written corres. 
pondence, wllich was duly reported by lAe to thee, 
and tlie arrangement baring been approved and sanc- 
tioned by the Board, will doubtless bo likewise ap- 
proved by the Canal Boaird,,when no obstruction will 
exist to a consummation of the compromise in a 
speedy construction of the work to Harper's Ferry. 

Surveys of the country between the city of Baltimore 
and the city of Washington have been continued with 
a view to perfect the location of the*route for a rail 
road to conneet those cities, and drawings, calculations 
and estimates, of several of the mdst feasible routes, 
have been nuide, and were reported on tfie 27th July 
last, for a more full account, in relation to which, see 
document W. R. aniicxed, and herein before referred 
to. The Board having decided in favor of the upper 
route No. 2, as combining the- most advantages for a 
railway, such as is^proposed to be formed upon a lihe 
of interoomiTiunication of great importance) I have 
proceeded without delay, in obedience to thy instruc. 
tions to that effect, to assign the definitive position, of 
the line, and stake it out for contract. The first divi- 
sion, extending from the Baltimore and Ohio Rail, 
road to, and inclusive of, Merrill's Ridge, ^ and the 
fourth division, extending from a point near Bladens- 
burgh to the boundary line of the city of Wasliington, 
both together about eleven miles, were staked out for 
contract during the time of the pendency of the ques. 
tion with regard to a preference of the routes, these 
two divisions not having been involved in Uiat question. 
In the execution of the final survey now mentioned, 
the fifst diyiaioahas been much improved, in its loca- 
tion by Uying it upon ground requiring less masonry 
and much less excavation and embankment. The 
surveying party is now engased upon ^e second and 
third divisions, comprising a distance t>f about eighteen 
miles, which will be prepared for contract m the 
course of a few weeks, or as soon as practicable. The 
surveys, levellings, drawings and calculations in rela- 
tion to the routes for this railroad, havQ been conducted 
under my direction by B. H. Latrobe, assistant £ingi. 
necr, whose services have been faithfully rendered* 
and continue to be highly valuable. 

Respectfully submitted, J. Knioht . 

Chief Engineer Bait, aiid Ohio Railroad. 



Report of the Committee on Cartr, to the Du 
rectum of the South Carolina Canal and 
Railroad Company, eubmitted 20f A Novenu 
ber, 1838. ' -^ 

■s . • 

The' Coiumittde on Cars, to whom, was ire* 
ferred th« several Resolutions of the Stock- 
holders, requiring information on the follow- 
ing points, vis. : 

Ist. What is the cost of each locomotive, 
and from whom bought. 

2d. The time of arrival of etuih locpmoUve 
from the t>eriod when c6ntracted for. 

3d. State the performance of each loco- 
motiTe on the road. 

4th. What derangements have taken place 
in the machinery, and thd causes of such Je. 
rKUgement, so far as has been ascertained, 
whether from bad rnaterials, bad workman. 
ship, or defect inthe principle, pf construction. 

5ih. Have any, or what locomotives, been 
constructed on the plan of the English en- 
fftnes, and what has been the comparative per- 
formnuee of such. 

6th. Have not the locomotives heretofore re« 
ceived been generally constructed upon the 
plan of Enghsh engineers, but with supposed 
improvefnents, suggested by our engineer ; and 
have not such supposed improvements already 
failed in several instances. 

7th. How many of them are now m use, and 
hoW many laid by for repairs. 

Beg leave to report, that they have bestowed 
the best attention to the subjieet) that the lim- 
ited time and other cireuihstances would per- 
mit. The Committee handed a copy of the 
subject matter referred to them to the Chief 
Engineer, in ordei^ to obtain from hini such in- 
fornmtion as wotlld aid them in their delibera- 
tions. The Committee also entered into a mi- 
nute examination of the master of the works, 
the several engineers charged with ,the man- 
agement of the four and eight wheel engines, 



and the superintendant of the repairs of the 
road, with the view of embracing more fully 
tlie obvious purport of the resolutions. The 
Committee submit the following replies to the 
queries : 

To the Isti 23, 3d, 4th and 7th. 

The following statement cbutains the names, 
contract prices, time when due, and time when 
put to work, of the . several engines employed 
9n the road : • 

1. Received Dec. 1^30, Best Friend. 4 wheels, 
1^4,000 00, due June 1830, put to work Dec. 
1830 

2. Rec'd April, 1831, West Point, 4 wheejs, 
•3,250 00, due January 2, 1831, put to work 
July 16, 1881. 

3. Rec'd January, 1832,* South Carolina, 8 
wheels, ^,000 00, due January 15, 1832, put 
to work Feb. 24, 1832. 

4. Rec'd March, ia33, Charleston, 8 wheels, 
•5,750 00,tdue Jan. 15, 1833, put to work Sept. 
1,1833. 

5. Rec'd June, 1833, Barnwell, 8 wheels, 
•5,760 00, due Feb. 15, 1883, put (o work, 
June 15, 1833. 

6. Rec'd September, 1833, Edisto, 8 wheels, 
••5,750 00, due March 15, 1833, put to work,: 
$ept. 11, 1833. * I 

1st. The Beet Friend had its boiler dr.; 
stroyed by explosion, June 1831. Her cyliu-' 
derand working parts were made use of in 
the construction of the Phienix, built by the 
Company in Charleston, the boiler of which 
is on the principle of -the Beet Friend. The 
arrangement of the machinery and boiler is dif- 
ferent, having the cylinders working outside, 
and the weight much more equally distributed. 
This engine was put to work 18th Oct. 1832. 

2d. The West Point was removed from the 
road 4th June, 1833, for the purpose of Intro- 
ducing an outside arrangement of her ma- 
chinery, similar to that which has proved so 
successful in the Phoenix. This required aj 
new frame, otherwise much wanted, aiid new 
wheels. The wheels have at length been re. 
ceived, and the axles are expected daily ; the 
other Work is considerably fai* advanced, but 
in consequence of a want of hands, nothing has 
been done on hiet for a considerable time,^~the 
work is now resumed. 

3d. The boiler of the South Carolina failed 
27th Deceipber, 1832, and the engine not re- 
placed on the road until the 10th April, 1833, 
when, after an ineffectual attempt to use her 
for some weeks, it was found necessary to con. 
struct new frames, which had always-been too 
slight, and to alter the part of the boilet over 
the fire-place according to the plan adopted in 
the new eight- wheel engines, for .which pur- 
nose the engine was taken off the road on 8th 
September, 1833, and it has not yet been in 
our power' to effect this object, not having had 
a sufficient number of men to do much to her. 
Previous to the fHilure of the boiler, much 
trouble and delay had arisen from the break- 
age of her pipes, which difficulty was, how- 
ever, completely overcome ; >and from -the use 
of cast iron and wooden wheels which failed re- 
peatedly, but have now been replaced with cast 
iron wheels with wrought iron tfarcs. Her ax- 
les, too, -were consfructed'of a much less per- 
fect material and plan, and wefe l^roken seve. 
ral times* In replacing heron the road, no al- 
teration is dontemplatod in the, principle, it 
having-given great satisfaction, and the work- 
tug parts and arrangements having u'ever 
failed in the least. 

4th. The Charleston was received in April, 
1833, but the boiler' requiriu'g and receiving 
additional workmanship on the part Of the 
manufacturers, the engine was'iiot put to work 
until the time named, .Sept^ 1833. This was 
the. engine erroneously supposed to have failed 
in consequence of her small flues, but in fact 
the difficulty of ker draught was entirely re- 
moved by making the smoke.stock and dls- 
charge pipes as they were originally expected 
to be.- Very considerahle 'vork has' been done 
on this engine by the hands of the Company, 
but chi^geable to the'contractor. It has been 



found necessary to make more perfect the con. 
nections between the frames and axles of this 
engine, and it has been done most effectually. 
Mueh trouble -has been had with this engine, 
from the inadequate strength of her valve gear, 
ing, and it is intended to replace it with strong- 
er as soon as it is in our power to do sol 

5th. Witli the Barnwell there has been simi- 
lar difficulties with the valve gearing, but not 
to so great an extent, as they are better pro- 
portioned, although not strong enough.}^ The 
pumps of this engine have not always worked 
well, and when Uie use of water containing 
much sediment, rendered them still more inef- 
ficient, the flues were injured by permitting the 
water to get too low, and eventually, after an 
injudicious continuance to run her afler a faiU 
ure to supply, the flues were so much impaired 
by the heat as to render it necessary to have 
them taken out. The flues being large ones 
were put in ^ith collars, and it has been ne- 
cessary to take the boiler apart to put in new 
ones. The engine has beeir off the road since 
20th September, 1833. Her new flues have 
been received and will be put in with rings, 
which will allow any tube to be replaced with 
little delay or trouble. The* repairs will now 
go on as fast as our force will permit. 
> 0th. The Edisto has performed very satis, 
fac tor ily with the exception of breaking one of 
her wiieels (in the centre of the hub) and two 
c»f the sidelegs which support the boiler. It is 
supposed that the wheel received some extra- 
ordinary strain, as other wheels of tlie same 
construction have with the other Engines given 
great' satisfaction. The valve^earing of this 
Engine is better proportioned than any of the 
others, but even in this, is not of ihat excess 
of strength which renders liability to failure 
exceed i n gly i mprobable. 

To present at one view the manner in which 
the Road has been supplied with Engines for 
successive periods since the running of the 
West. Point alone on the Road, from June 1831 
to Feb. 1^^, when the South Carolina com- 
mehced running, we have as follows : • 

Feb. 24, to Oct. 18, 1832— 8 months, 2 engines 
— West Point and South Carolina. 

Oct. 18, to Dec. 27, 1832—2 montlis, 3 en. 
gin«»s — W. Point, S, Carolina, Phoeni^c. 

Pec. 27, 1832, to April 10, 1833—4 months, 
2 engines — W. Point and Phoonix. 

April 10, to June 4, 1833—2 months, 3 en- 
gines— Phcenix, S. Carolina, W. Point. 

June 4; to Sept 1, 1833—3 months, 3 engines 
— Phceni.x, S. Carolina, Barnwell. 

Sept. 1, to Sept 11, 1833—10 days, 3 engines, 
— Phi^nix, Barnwell, Charleston. 

Sept. II, to Sept 21, 1833—10 days, 4 engines 
— Phisnix, Barnwell, Charleston, Edisto. 

Sept. 21,. to Nov. 20, 1833—2 months, 3 en- 
gines — Phtenix, Charleston, Edisto. 

It miist be borne in mind, in looking at the 
above list, thi^ all that have ever been put to 
work on the road,, have been considered as at 
work, with the exception of the S. Carolina, 
takeh off on account of failure of boilers. Dee. 
28th, 1832, and again taken off, boiler being 
still unsound, and new frames being-required, 
on -Sept. 8, 1833. 
Of West-Point, taken off to intro- > j ^ . - „ 

duce .new arrangement^ frame, C ^ ' 
Of Darn well, taken off on nccouitt i q^. o, „ 
ofinjury to flues, ^ ^»ept-i, 

The Hamburffh, a four-wheel engine, eon- 
striictiui by the West-Point Foundry Associa- 
tion, according to tlie plan adopted by them 
from the one used on the Camden and Ambov 
road, .whicli^are afler the approved English 
engines, with some alteration in ner boiler, with 
a view to a. more equal distribution of the 
weight, was received Oct., 1833, but is not yet 
put to wolrk as one of the engines- on the road, 
its axle having failed in the first three trials of 
the engine. 

We havi> thns at work, — ^The Phoonix, 4 
wheels — the Charleston, 8 wheels — the Edisto, 
8 wheels. 

^ t^ ^ continued."] 
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Clear gain •1324 19 

Expended for feed, labor, seed, wear and tear, 

dec. as follows : 
208 bushels corn, fed to pork and 

beef, at 48. ^104 00 

400 bushels potatoes to do. and other 

stock, at 17 cents, 68 00 

200 bushels o«l8, fed to team and 

stock, at 3s. 93 75 

24 bushels seed wheat, at 10s. .30 00 

35 bushels seed oats, at 3s. ' 13 12 

7 bushels seed peas, and 2 erf rye, 

at 6s. . . 6 75 

Seed corn, and plaster ^gypsum, 16 00 

Wear and tear, including mechanics' , 

work, ' 60 00 

Labor, one man at 16 dollars per 

month, as principal, 192 00 

Two men at 14 dollars per month, , 

for seven months each 196 00 

Two boys at 30 dollars each, the 

summer. 
Taxes 



60 00 
20 00 



Total Expenses $858 62 

TiiQ hands all board themselves. 
The clear gain is more than 15 per cent, 

calling all the improved land $40 per aicre. 

The growth of the timber land will", at least, 

be 7 per cent, at the same price j)er acre. 
Lot no farmer, or farmer's son, rise from 

the perusal of the above plain and unvarnished 

statement, and say he is 

" Doom'd to tread the thornx gruund. 
Where few, he fean, are hapjiy found/' 

But let him feel and act as if agriculture, 
managed with system, and true economy, is 
the most profitable, njost healthy, most ho- 
norable, and best calculated to raise our 
thoughts and aspirations of praise to that 
beneficent being who gives us wisdom to cast 
in the «« appointed wheat, and vetches,** and 
barley, in its place;" and let us honorably 
sustain the cause, by faithfully doing our 
duty, and we and ours will be blessed, and 
happy. 

P. S. — Forgive the egotism, lor .one can 
scarcely speak of his own doings without it. 
A similar statement for the'year 1832 lacks 
only f9 87 of being 15 per "cent at $40 per 
acre. Respectfully, yours, 

. ■ W. Ta-Ylor.- 
Charlton, Saratoga Co, 
Oct. 25, 1833. 

Remarks. — We are much pleaseil with 
the above communication, and hope we shall 
be favored with many sjrr.ilar to it. — [Ed.] 

: ■■ . 1 , 

Recipe for Preserving Beef and Hams, By 
Carlo. [From the New-York Farmer.] 
Mr. Fleet: — Take 12 lbs. of common 
salt, 4 oz*. saltpetre, 1^ gallons molasses, or 
12 lbs. coarse sugar, and six gnllonts water — 
mix intimately, and apply cold to one barrel 
of licef or hams. ' 

This recipe is said to have been brought 
from Ireland ?lbout one hundred years ago, 
and has been in use ever since, for curing 
hccf, smoked beef, and hams. It preserves 
the meat moist, and not over salt; and beef 
cured by it, after lying eight, montlis in the 
pickle, has made good soup, having plenty of 
gelatin. The smoked beef never gets hard 
and bony, and the hams preserve much ofj 
thoir gelatin. The pickle, howeveV, if kop 
till warm weather, should be drawn off, scald- 
ed and skimmed; 4 lbs. of salt, 1 oz. of salt^ 



petre, and 1 gallon water added, and returned 
when cold. 

In packing the beef, it should be cut in 
pieces not less than four, nor more than ten 
pounds, rubbed well with salt, and packed 
close in the barrel without any salt bejtweeu 
the layers, and the pickle put on. ' 

Yours, dtc. • Carlo. 

November 16th, 1833. 



Bahbage on the Economy* of Manufactures, 
cC«*ntuiucid finom page 696.) 

315. Th^ principal .part of the hand-machines 
employed in the bobbin.net lUHnu.facturc are 
worked in bhops forming part of or attached tb 
private houses. The subjoined list will show 
th^ kinds of machinery employed, and classes 
of persons to whom it belongs. 

Bobbin-net Machinery now at work in the 
Kingdom*: 

Hand Levers— isix-quarter, 500 ; seven-quar- 
ter, 2OO ; eighUquarter, 300 ; ten-qiiarter. 300 ; 
twelve-quarter, 30; sixtecn-quarter,20; twenty- 
quarter, 1. • Total,. 1,351. 

Hand Rotary — ten-quarter, 50 ; twelve-quar- 
ter, 60. Total, 100. 

Hand Circulars — six-quarter, ,100; seven- 
quarter, 300 ; eighUquarter, 400 ; nine-quarter, 
100 ; . ten-quarter, 300 ; twelve-quarter, 100. 
Total, 1300. 

Hand Traverser, Pusher, Straight Bolt, &;c. 
averaging five-quaricrs, 750. 

Total, hand machines, 3501. 

Power— -eix.quarter, 100 ; seven-quarter, 40 ; 
eight-quarter, 350 ; ten-quarter, 270 ; twelve- 
quarter, 220 ; sixteen-quarter, 20. Total, power 
machines, 4000. 

Total number of Machines, 4501. 

700 persons own, each, 1 machine ; 226, 2 do.; 
181, 3 do. ; 96, 4 do. ; 40. 5 do. ; 21, 6 do. ; 17, 
7 do. ; 19, 8 do. ; 17, 19 do. ; 12. ' 10 do. ; 8, 11 
do. ; 6, 12 do. ; 5, 13 do. ; 5, 14 do. ; 4, 16 do. ; 
and.25 own 1192, or respectively 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
50, 60, 68, 70, 75; 95; 195, 206. Total number 
of .ow4ier8,1382, holding together 4500 machines. 

The hand workmen consist of the aboye 
named .owners^ 1000 ; and of journeymen and 
apprentices, 4000. Total, 5000. 

These machines Vre distributed as follows : — 
Nottingham, 1240; P)Jew Radford. 140; Old 
Radford and Bjoomsgrove, 240 ; Ison Green, 
160; Beeston and Chilwcll, 130; New and Old 
Snonton, 180 ; Derby and its vicinity, 185 ; 
Louffhbprough and its vicinity, 385 ; Leicester, 
95; Mansfield, B5 ; Tiverton, 220 ; Barnstable, 
180; Chard, 190; Isle. of Wight, 80; in sun- 
dry other places, 990. Total, 4500. 

"Of the' above owners, one thousand work 
in their own machines, and enter into the class 
of journeymen as well as that of masters in ope- 
rating on tlie rale of wages.' .If they re- 
duce -the price of their ^<xls in the market 
they reduce their own \yage8 first; and, of 
course, eventpally -the rate of wages through- 
out the trade. It is a very 'lamentable fac^, 
that one-half, or more, of the one thousand one 
hundred persons specified in thn list as owning 
one, two, and three machines, have been com- 
pelled to mortgage their machines for more 
than their worth in the market, and are in many 
cases totfdly insolvent. Tliis has chiefly arisen 
from the fall in prices of nets beyond the reduc- 
tion in the prices of cotton and wages." Tliis 
class, of persons having become indehted to the 
cotton merchant, have been compelled to pay a 
comparatively excessive price ibr the thread 
they have used, and. to sell their goods at the 
lowest prices of the market. ^Besides, their 
machines are principally najrrow, and making 
short pieeea*, while the absurd SyMtem of bleach- 
ing, at so nmeh a piece, ^oods of all -lengths 
and widths, and dres.<«inp: at so much all widths, 
has cauK<»d -the new .niaehines tb he all wide, 
and capable of producing long pieces ; of course 
to the serious disadvantage, i£ not utter ruin, 
of the sniaU owner of narrow machines. 

It has been obse'rve<l above, that wages have 
been reduced) say 25 per cent, in the last two 



vears, or from 24^. to 18«. a week. Mackine* 
nave increased in the same time one^eigfath rn 
niuuber,orOx>m four thousand to four thoi»%nc} 
five hundred, and one-sixth in capacity of pro- 
duction, ft is deserving the serious notice of 
all prdp'rietors of Existing machines, that ma- 
chines* are now introducing into the trade of 
such power of production as must sUU, more 
than ever, depreciate (in the absence of an im- 
mensely increased demand) the value of their 
property, Ijave a direct tendency to sink the 
small oviniers into journeymen, and eitlier 
greatly increase the labor, or depreciate the 
workman's wages. It is a curious fact, as il- 
lustrative of the progress of machinery, that 
there are bobbin-net machines, which being 
Worked by tluree men, six hours each, or eigh- 
teen hours per day, are turning off twenty thou- 
sand square yards of good net per anuum- 
Now, it is not to be fairly denied, that such ma- 
chines being nmltiplied to some extent, must,, 
with only the actual demand, lower even the 
present 'trifling value of the sixteen hundred or 
seventeen hundred narrow hand-machines^ 
one-half or more, and reduce the rate of wages' 
of thpse who work in them one-third, and (hat 
of the remaining hand-machine workmen at 
least one-fourth ; or, which is the sanie thing, 
compel them to increase their labor in the same 
proportion. 

316. From this abstract, we may form some 
judgment of tlie importance of the bobbin-net 
trade. But tlie ^extent to whipC it bids fair to 
be carried in future, when the eastern markets 
shall be more opeh to our industry, may be con- 
jectured from the fact which Mr. Felkin subse- 
quently states, that " We can export a dura, 
ble and elegant article in cotton bobbin-net, at 
'id, per square yard, proper for cerlain useful 
and ornamental purposes, as curtains, &c. ; 
and anotliet article used for many purposes in 
female drees at 6d, the square yard." 

317. Of Patents, — ^In order to encourage the 
importation, the improvement^ or the inven- 
tion of machines, and ^iiscoveries relating to 
manufactures, it has been, the practice in ma- 
ny countrfes to grant, to the first introducers, 
an exclusive privilege for a term of years. 
Such monopolies are termed Patents ; and 
they are granted, on the payment of certain 
fees, for difl!erent periods, from five to twenty 
years. 

The following table, compiled from the re- 
port of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons " On Patents,*^ 1829, shows the expense 
and duration of patents in various countries : 

Terninf Nuniher granted 
Countri««. Expense. v^hVl In 6 years, ewd'f 

914 



England 
Ireland • 
Scotlnrul 
Am'erica 

France - 




1091 



1099 



.Netherlands - - 

AMstrra - - - . 

Sj)ijiti< — Inventor 

*' Improver 

importer 

' 318. It is clearly of iniportance to preserve 
to each inventor the sole use of his inveatioo, 
until he shall have been amply repaid for the 
risk and expense, to which he has been ex- 
posed, as wbll as for the talent he has ex- 
cried. But the varieties' in the degree of 
merit are so numerous, and the difilicu!ties of 
legislating upon the subject t,re so great, that 
it has been found almost impossible to frame a 
law wliich shall not, practically, be open to the 
most serious objections. 

The difficulty of defending an English patent 
in any judicial (rial is very great; and the 
number of instances or reconi ii^ which the 
defenee has succeeded, are comparatively few. 
This circumstance has induced some manu- 

* The nxpoDse of a pntcnt in Spain ia Maled In Mte Report fo 
he reD[»ociivply 20U0, 1'200, aud 1000 rcnis. If tbese arc rnala of 
FelloH, hi wbicli accoujitii am uaunily kefn at Madrid, the abo^re 

suma are correct ; but if Uiey are leali of JH^e, Ibc above 

ougtn to be nearly doubled. 
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facturers no lonser to regard a patent as a 
privilege by vihieu a monopoly price may be 
secured ; ^ut thev sell tlie patent article at 
8Uoh a price as wdl metely prodace the ordina. 
ry profits of capital^ and thus secureto them- 
selveis the fabrication of it» because no oom> 
peiiloTs can derive a profit from evading a 
patent so es»rcioed. . 

319. The law of copyright is, in some mea* 
sure, allied to that of patents ; and it is curious 
to observe, that those species of property which 
require the highest talent, and the greatest cul. 
tivation — ^whlch are, more than any other, . the 
pure creations of mind,^-flhould have been the 
latest to be recognized by the state. For- 
tunately, the meanaof deciding oh an infringe- 
ment of property in regard to a literary produc- 
tion, are not by any means difficult ; but the 
present law \bI iti some cases, productive pf 
considerable hardship, as well an impedistent 
to the advancement of knowledge. 

320. Whilst discussing the ^neral expedi 
ency of limitations and restrictions, it may be 
desirable to point out' one which seems to pro- 
advantage, although it is by no means 



niise. 



free from grave objections. The question of 
periiiittinff by law, partnerships, in which the 
responsibility of one or more of the partners 
is limited .in amount^ is peculiarly important in 
a manufacturing, as well as a commercial 
point of view. In the former light, it appears 
calculated to aid that division of labor, which 
we hfiVe already proved to be as advantageous 
in meniaV as it is in bodily operation ; and it 
might possibly give rise to a more advantage, 
ous distribution of talent, and its combinations, 
than at present exists. There are in this coun- 
try many persons possessed of moderate capi- 
tal, not themselves enjoying the power of in- 
vention in the mechanical and cnemical arts, 
but who are tolerable judges of such inventions, 
and who are also excellent judges of hufnan 
character. Such persoiis might, with great 
success, eofiploy themselves in finding out in- 
ventive workmen, whose want of capital pre- 
vents them from realizing their projects. If 
they could enter into a limited partnership 
with persons so circumstanced, they might re- 
strain within proper bounds the imagination of 
the inventor, and by supplying capiud tojudi- 
cioua schemes.' render a service to the country, 
and secure a profit for themselves. 

321. Amongst the restrictions intended for 
the general benefit of our manufcctures, there 
existed one by which workmen were forbidden 
to go out of the country. A law so c6mpletely 
at variance with, every principle of liberty 
ought never to have been enacted. It was not, 
however, until expeWence had convinced the 
legislature of its. inefficiency, that it was re- 
pealed. When, afler the lastVa)r, the renewed 
mtorcourse between England and the conti- 
nent became extensive, it was soon fi>und that 
it was impossible to discover -the various dis- 
guises which the Workmen could assume ; and 
Uie effect of the law was rather,, bv the fear of 
punishment, to deter those who nad left the 
country from returning, than to check their 
disposition to migrate. 

ON THE BXPORTATtON OF MACHIHBRT. 

<322. A few years only have elapsed since 
our workmen were not merely pronibited by 
act of Parliament from transporting them, 
selves to eountries in which their industry 
would produce for them higher wages, but it 
was forbidden to export the greater part of the 
machinery which thiRy were employed .to ma- 
nufai^ture at home. The reason assigned for 
this prohibition was the apprehension that 
foreigners might avail . themselves of our im- 
proved machinery, and thus compete with our 
manufacturers. It was, in fact, a sacrifice.of 
the interests of one rkiRs of persons, the ma. 
kers of machinery, for that of another class, 
those who use it. Now, independently of the 
impolicy of interfering unnecessarily between 
the^e two classes, it may be observed, that the 
first class, or the makers of ngiHchincry, are, as n 
body, far more intelligent than those who only I 



use it; and although* at present, they are not 
nearly so numerous, yet» when the removal of 
the prohibition which cramps their ingenuity 
shau have had time to operate, there appears 
good reason to believe that their nimibers will 
be greatly increased ; and that it may, in time, 
surpass that of those who use machinery. 

328. The advoeatss of' these prohibitions 
seem to rely greatly upon the possibility of pre. 
venting the knowledge of new contrivances .be- 
ing conveyed from one country to another^ and 
they' appear to take much too limited a view of 
the possible, and even probablej improvements 
in mechanics. For ^e purpose of examining 
the question, let us consider the case of two 
manofiioturers of the same article, one situated 
in a countrv in which labor is vwy. cheap, the 
machinery bad, and the modes of transport slow 
and expensive ; the other engaged in manufac. 
turing m a country in which Che price of labor 
is very high, the machinery- excellent, and the 
means of transport expeditious and economical. 
Let them both send tneir produce to the same 
market, and let each receive such a price fts 
shall give to him the profit ordinarilv produced 
by capital in his own country. U is almost 
certam that in such circunistances the first im- 
provement iii machinery will occur in the coun- 
try which is most advanced in civilization ; be- 
cause, eyen admitting that the ingenuity to con- 
trive were the same in the two eountries, the 
means of execution are very, different. The ef- 
feet of improved machinery in the rich country 
will be perceived in tlie common market, by a 
small mil in the price of the manufactured arti. 
cle. This will do the first intimation to the 
manufacturer of the poor country, who will en- 
deavor to meet the diminution in the selUnff 
price of his article by increased industry and 
economy in his factory ; but he will soon find 
that this remedy is temporary, and that- the 
market price continues to fiilL He will thus 
be induced to examine the rital fabric, in order 
to detect from its structure any improved mode 
of making it. If, as would most usually hap- 
pen, he should be unsuccessful in this attempt, 
he will be forced to endeavor to contrive some 
improven^ent in his machinery, .or to acquire 
intormation respecting that which has taken 

Place in the factories of the richer country, 
'erhaps, after an ineffeetual attempt to attiam 
by letters the information he requires, he seto 
out to visit the factories of his rivals. To a 
foreigner and rival njanufacCurer sudi estab- 
lishments are not . ealuly accessible ; and the 
more recent the improvement, the less likely 
he will be to gain access to them. , Hlb next 
stop, therefore, will be to obtain the l^nowledge 
he IS in search of firom the workmen employed 
in using or making the machines. Without 
drawiw9f or an examinatidn of the machines 
themselves, this process will be slow and te- 
dious ; and he will be liable after all to be de- 
ceived by artfiil and designing, workmen, and 
be exposed to many chances of failure. But 
suppose he returns to his own country with 
pjcrlect drawing^ and iiistructioBSt he must then 
begin to construct his improyed machines > and 
these he cannot execute either so cheaply or so 
well, as lus rivals in the richer country ;^ bnt 
ajRter the lapse of sonie time, we shall -suppose 
them to be completed and in working order. 
. Let us now* consider what- will have occur- 
red to the manufacturer in the rich country. 
He 'will, in the first instance, have realized a 
(profit by supplying the home market, at the 
usual price, with an article which it costo him 
less to produce ; be will then reduce the price 
both in the home and foreign markdt, in order 
to produde a more extended sale. . It is in this 
stage that the manufacturer in the pdor eoon- 
try first feels thf effect of the oompsotion ; and 
if we suppose that, fVom the first iMlleation ofi 
the new improvement in the rich wHlbtry, and ! 
the commencement of its employmiupt in the 
poor country, only two or three years elapse, | 
yet will the manufacturer who contrived the| 
improvement, even -supposing that during the 
whole of this time he has m^e only one step, I 
have realised so large a portion of the sutlayj 



which it rendered necessary, that he will now 
be in a state to make a much greater reductioa 
in the price of his produce, and thus render the 
gains of his rivals ouite inferior to those which 
his own ingenuity nas produced for himself. 

324. It is contended, that, by admitting the 
exportation of machinery, foreira manufac. 
turers wiH be. supplied with machmes equal to 
our own. Now, the first answer to this argu* 
ment which presents itself is supplied by al- 
most the whole of the present volume, vis. : 
TAo^ in order to tucceea in a numufmcturej ii 
ft necessary not merely to possess good ma» 
chineryt hut that the domestic economy of the 
factory should he most carefuUy regulated. 

The truth, as well as the importance of this 
principle, is so welt established in the Report 
of a Committee of the House of CosEimons« 
« On the Eicport of Tools and Machinery," that 
I shall avail myself of the opinions and evi- 
dence the^e stated, before I offer any observa- 
tions of my own : 



<t 



Supposing, indeed, that the same machine- 
rhich is 1 



ry which is used in England could be 
on the continent, it is the opinion of .some pf 
the most intelligent of the witnesses Uiat a 
want of arrangement in foreign manufactories, 
of division of labor in their work, of skill and 
perseverance in their workmen, and of enter- 
prise in the masters,^ together with the com- 
paratively low estinlation in which the master- 
mamifhcturers are held on the continent« and 
with the comparative want of capital, and of 
many other advantageous circumstances de- 
teiled in the evidence, would prevent foreign- 
ers fh>m ' interfering in any great degree by 
competition with our principal manufiicturers ; 
on Which subject the committee submit the led- 
lowing evidence as worthy the attention of the 
House: 

*• I would ask whether, upon the whole, you 
consider any danger likely to arise to our manu* 
factures fVom competition, ^ven if the French 
were supplied'with machinery equally good and 
cheap as our own ? — ^l^hey will lUways be be- 
hind lis until their general hahite approximate 
to ours ; and they must be behind us for flM^ 
reasons that I have before j^iven. 
' < Why mu^t they be behind us ?— One other 
reason is, that a cotton manufacturer, who \eh 
Manchester seven years ago, would be driven 
out of the maricet by the men who are now liv- 
ing in it, provided his knowledge had not kepi 
pace with those who have been, during that 
time, constantly pr6fiting by the progressive 
improvemente that have taken .place in that pe- 
riod : (his progressive knowledge and experi- 
ence is our ffrcat power and advantage.' 

" It shouM also be oheerved, that the con- 
stant* nay, almost daily, improvemente which 
take- place in our machinery itself, as well as in 
the mode of its application, require that ail 
those means and advantage^i alluded to above 
should be in constant operation ; and that, in 
the opinion of several of the witnesses, ahhough 
Europe weie possessed of every tool now used 
in die United Kingdom, alonjjf With the assist- 
ance of English artisans, which she may have 
in any number, yet« from the natural and ae- 
ouired tid vantages possessed bjr this country, 
tne manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
would for ages continue to retain the superi- 
ority they now enjoy. It iSi indeed, the opinion 
of nuiny that,' if tne Exportation of machinery 
were permitted, the exportation, would oflen 
consist of those tools and machines, which, 
although already superseded by new inventions, 
still continue to be employed, firom want of op- 
portunity to get rid of them— 4o the detriment, 
ip niany ijistances, of the tnule Jind manufac- 
tures of the country ; and it is matter worthy 
of consideration, and fully borne out by the 
evidence, thi^t by -such 'increased foreign de- 
mand for machinery, the ingenuity and skill of 
our workmen would have greater Msope; and 
that, important as the improvements in ma- 
chinery have lately been, they might, under 
such cJrclimstances, be fairly expected to in* 
crease to a degree beyond all precedent. 

iToh% eoneluded in our next^) 
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l.rf ERARY N0TTCK8. 
Waldemai, a Tale of the Thirty Years War. by 
W. HAaaiBoN ; 1 tol. ; Philadelphia, CkWt, Lba & 
B^ju«ciiAai>.— Aaother •£ Leigh Ritchie's Library of 
Romance ; bat Dot one calculated to add maob to the 
ropaution o( the series. If this tsU of tha Thirty 
Ytoars War be indeed from the same hand as ''The 
Diary of a Physician,** that hand has lost much of its 
ounning. There is a poverty and barrenness of m. 
mention, and Munchausen degree of improbability in 
the incidents of the story, which are inadequately re. 
Aoomod by oocasional passages of strength and bean- 
ty. Not the least valnable part of the book, are the 
historical sketches of Tilly, Papponheim, Walles- 
tefn, and others, thrown into an appendix. 

TftAnmoNAaT SroaiBa and Lbgbndakt Illustaa- 
TiOKO, by ANoaiw Pickbn, author of the Dominie's 
Legacy; 1 ▼•!.; Philadelphia, En. C. MitiLB.-^ 
This volume is made up of two distinct stories, each 
one intended, and in our judgment well calcnlated, 
te illustrate, by practical results, a aseful moral. On 
the whole we prefer, perhaps, the second and longer 
story, Tha Prion of Lav/ord, which is wrought out 
with great and painful interest and effect. From the 
shorter story. Lady Barbara of Carloghie, intended 
to exemplify the evil of ill assorted mactfaes, we bad 
marlced an extract, which would fully justify our 
praise of this volume ; but the demands of this busy 
political season, force us to exclude it — at least for 
to.day* 

Tab Dvchbss or Bbbui in La Vbnobb, by Gbnbbal 
Dbbmoncourt ; 1 vol. : Philadelphia^ Casbt, Lba & 
Blancmakd. — Madame Luehesi Palli has certainly 
very much disenchanted ibe advcatures of the Duch. 
ess of Berri, by teaching the world to overlook the 
daring of the heroine, in the frailties of the woman. 
Yet the cpnrage, the fortitude, and the cheerful and 
ceofident spirit with which this slight and delicate 
Princess — whom even. the breath of Heaven had not 
been permitted before to visit too roughly — encoun- 
tered and overcame the greatest exposure, hardships 
and perils, in her absurd and ill judged, but daring at- 
tempt to reuse La Vendee into insarrection, are fitted 
to caU forth wonder and admiration. They are re. 
eorded,* too, with accuracy and fidelity by an enemy ; 
for her biographer in this instance, is the General of 
Louis Philippe, who commanded in the district and 
succeeded in oapturing her. He baa made of it ah 
attractive story. 

Tiffe SvrrcR Book op FAsnfoN, by the anthor of 
Mother and Daughter. S vels. New York : Har. 
rsa & BaoTHcas. — A collection of stories, which 
the author calls "laughing satires," but which some, 
times have a very cynical laugh, is here presented ; 
inten^d to point out, and by pointing out to correct, 
some peculiar vices of the higher class of soeiety in 
England. They are wrUten with ease, with spirit, 
and frequently more with a caustic, than a sportive 
pen. We are so pressed however, for room, at this 
moment — fraught as it is with- even more than the 
venal sBpply of speechee, reports, and eonnterre. 
porli that we have no room for any extracts. 

Thk Little Reckoner, by Richard W. Green. 
New York: IdcEuLATii, Banos & Co. 

Petbr Parlbv'b AaiTUMETfC, with Engravings. 
BooUm : CaRTBk, Hbndeb ^ Ce. . 

Both these little school books aim^ at facilitating 
the usually repulsive study of arithmefic to be- 
ginners. The first is intended for children young, 
er than those to whom '* Colburn's first lessons' 
are intelligible, and begins with the very a, b, e, 
aa it were of mental arithmetic. 'Peter Parley, in 
addition to the simplicity with wbieh he incnleates 
each lesson, preeents it in the form of a story, whieb 
ki its tuni is iltastraced bye picture^ thus eeekingto 



make this study an amuieoBent. Both make uee of 
familiar objects in order toimpreesihe mind through 
the eye with the value and relation of numbers-^as 
fur instance, three beans, four hats, six stare, d^c. &«. 
Of the two books, that of Peter Parley is, from the 
form ia which the lesson ie conveyed, and irom the 
engravings by fid of which it ie more forcibly im- 
pressed, to be preferred. 

Q.. HoRATit PokMATA, With Notcs sud Bxplana. 
tions; by Chas. Anthon, Jay Profeasor in Columbia 
College. 1 vol. 8vo. Neu> York : G. &, C. & H. Car. 
viLL. — ^Professor Anthofi published in 1830, an edi. 
cioii of Horace, in which the notea, critical diaeerta. 
tions, eonjectural aroendmenu, and hietorical illue- 
tratiens — learned far beyond the ordinary reach or 
demand ef American echolarahip-^swelled the work 
to a size that rendered it both too dear and too large 
for ordinary use. In the edition before us, we have 
the same carefully printed text, with a large body of 
notes, <hrown into ah appendix, and which embrace 
those topics only eonnected with the poetry of Ho. 
race, which are essential to the proper understand, 
ing and enjoyment ef it. All that relates to metre, 
and such explanations as]serve to remove difficulties 
in the allusions, and indeed structure, of these poems, 
are earefnlly preserved, so as to render Ibis edition 
a very oseful and valuable one to all learners, as well 
as to those who, having learned, preaervc the taste, 
and sometimes find the oacasion to look back with 
pleasure at a school book. 

Scenes of American Wealth and Industry. Bos. 
ton > Allen A Ticknor. — ^This is really a very pretty 
picture book with a great deal of useful information 
about our own country, its manufactures, trade, and 
agriculture, well calculated both to amuse and in. 
struct yeuth. Taking each State in succession, the 
employments and oocupationa peculiar to, or ehiefly 
followed in, that State, are explained ; with many en. 
cravings, representing now some process of menu, 
facture, now of agriculture ; sometimes the view of a 
to'wn, as Pittsburgh and Cincinnati ; sometimes of 
scenes in the far West. After going through the 
States, there are several ehapters^de voted to Mexico [ 
and South America, prepared with equal care end 
accuracy. It is .a little bbek quite calculated to sti^ 
mulate and enlighten the omriosity of youth. 

Lbttbrs 6w Major Jack Downing. Boston. — A 
friend thus writee to us concerning this pnblicatien : 

We have^rim over the pagea of this book with a 
considerable ^here of amusement ; but we must con. 
feaa our. disappointment at not meeting in it variona 
letters of the Major, te which alone we were first 
indebted for a knowledge of and attachment te his 
character and writings. We find, on tracing dates, 
that thii distinguished personage was a writer of no 
ir\6onsiderable power in his own State for two or 
three years before-we ever heard of kirn. This was 
entirely owing to his writings being of almest an 
exclusively local character, but not the less merito. 
rioue. But when he joined the ** Gineral** on the 
grand tour, we began to recognixe him as a publie 
character of i|o little iniportande. His letters then 
met Uf in th'T columns of xhe'New York Daily Adver. 
tiser, and carried with them such palpable evidences 
of identity, we^conid not for a moment doubt their 
being from the *^ genewine oritur!" and we discarded 
all others. 

The -Boston publisher, it seems, in the Appendix 
to the book, embraces some of the letters which ori 
finally appearediin the New York Daily Advertiser, [ 
and which are said te be letters the Major never 
wrote. The Major, however, contradicted this some 
time ago ; and we are inclined to side with him, and 
believe that he^wrote all the letters published under 
hie name in the New York Daily Advertiser, and 
which, with the Major's permission, wo pronounce 
his beet. And we repeat evl' belief, and the Boeton 
book will, we think, bear us out in the remark, 
that' bat for the Major's letters, publiehed origi. 
nally in the New York Daily Adveniser, and re- 
published with the greatest avidity in almost eve. 
ry newspaper in the country, the Major would not 
have been by any mean« recognized as he now is, as 
one of the first confidential adviaera that ever atoed 



is evideady a faveritr of the peofle, laod by hie own 
showing (ia which we tmet be ienotnnetakeB) ; he 
stands unrivalled in the eetiamtion of the Preeideni { 
and has ao ingeniously pieead hioMelf ae to defy 
any power, Legislative, Exeentive or Judicial, to 
oust him from his poaition. 

Journal and Lbttbrs from. France akd Grsat 
BaiTAm Br Emma Willard. 1 vol. Trey, Ni Y. 
N Tuttle. New York, John Leavitt. Originally 
written for a private circle and not intended for pub. 
lication, this Journal is, ne?ertheless, now sent forth 
to the world from motivee of philanthropy ; to aid 
by any profits derived from the tale of it, the cause of 
female education in Greet e. This consideration, and 
the fact, that the Journal is Irom the pen of a lady 
who has done good service herself, to the cause of 
female education at home, emitle the work as much 
to the indulgence^ aa to the patreoa^t of the public. 
It ia not, therefore, with the view of dieparaging the 
book, but rather for the purpoaeof making it the oc. 
casionofstating some general propoeitions as to what 
seem to us among the first duties of a tourist, that 
we shall now tax the attention of our readers by a 
lew remarks. 

In assuming te Judge of a foreign country, foreign 
in its language, usages, religioB, and laws, such aa 
France is to the great mass of Americans, there is al. 
ways great danger of adopting hasty conclusions bj 
eason of the falee medium which we look through. 
Owing 10 the identity of our language and thai of Eng- 
land, our readii«g, respecting other countries, is in 
English books ; from them we derive not facts alone, 
but opinions, prepo« sessions, prcjudi''es. We look in 
short at the rest of Europn, and of the worid, indeed, 
through Engliah glasses, which, like those tha 
Jlfa;er Jack Voumihg supposes to have been fur 
niahed <*tOour venerable President" by a diatin- 
guiahed political Seer, preaent all objects, not aa 
they really are, but as it is the interest of the spec- 
tacle maker, that they ahould appear. Hence it 
seems to us speaially. obli|fatory on an American 
viaitiag France, to distrust first impressions, to keep 
perpetual guard upon the prejudices, which the etrik- 
ing difierence- iii all the modee of living in that couo- 
try from those he is accustomed to see at home, ao 
readily excitee, and particularly te avoid generaUiin^ 
from iaolated facts or occurrences. In these pomta 
think the writer ef this Journal, haa been 



we 

incantiouB rber judgment ie tooeooa made up, and bar 

opinions emitted with two little, examination and 

qualification ; she' paeeee upon the scenery, and we 

believe, agriculture of France,- as pompared with 

those at home, by the time she leaves Rouen, on 

the roa.d from Havre to Parrs. She pronounces upon 

the morale of French aoeiety, after a few wecka re. 

aidence in Paris, and hereeif epeaking the langnaffe 

of the country, aa ehe apprises ne, imperfectly. Thi 

can only be accounted for, as we apprehend, on the by. 

pothesis of certain preconceived notions about French 

people and French habite, derived, as above inti. 

mated, possibly from English books ; hence those ^* 

pearances only were. noted' which eeeraed to tally 

with each notions, and thae all nbjecta were in a 

measure prejudged. Now on the score of the do. 

mestic relations in France, concerning which, we 

have heard. and read ao many flippant things (we do 

not ^pply these expressions to the Journal now be. 

fbre us) from English and American tourists, who 

make up their opinieae from what they see or hear 

in Paris, we may from a reeidence of some yeara 

at different periods of life in France, claim to speak 

with knowledge, when we say, that in no country 

in the world, so far as we know, is the intercourse 

between perente and children, husband and wife, bro- 

there and eiatere, masters and eervams, and between 

neighbor and neighbor without reference to rank or 

fortune, on a more delightful or affectioiute footing 

than In France. The fei^termeof the language, xhm 



between a peopla aid their ruler* The Major*' endearing ta(oim#nl, (using the second person singw- 
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lar iiMtaad of th« Mcondperron plunl,) whieh always 
obuins in the domealic eircle, both towards relatiTes 
and family senrants ; the claim which one's neigh- 
bor, mon voinrit has almost as a matter of course to 
general kindness, and to aid, if necessary, the devoted 
attachment of children to parents, and the confidential 
footing of equality upon which they Hto together : all 
this belongs eminently to domestic relati one in F ranee; 
and knowing such to be the case, it is always with 
regret, and sometimes with indignation, that we 
read sweeping and indiscHminate censure* levelled 
against the moral condition of French soeiety,- and 
founded — if founded at all — upon the licentious ex. 
eeptions which every great city, and probably Paris, 
from its being Uio European metropolis, more than 
any other, presents. * ~ 

We do not make these remarks now, because we 
consider that Mrs. Willard has, more than others, 
fallen into the error of these general, and therefore 
ni^ust, conclusions ; but because, from the merited 
influence of her name, we feared that what she does 
say on these subjects would have greater weight than 
the more erroneons but leso considered assertions of 
ethert ; and therefore we desired to put our readers 
at least upon their guard. 

Boys and Gulb' LiiaART of Ussful Knowledge, 
Vol. XVIII. New York: Harper & BeOthbes^— 
We have here Fart III of Sunday Evenings ; or an 
Easy Introduction to the reading of the Bible. In 
these pages the, stories of the Bible are told sepa- 
rately, and in detail. There are also engravings re. 
presenting some of the. striking incidents of each, 
all calculated to fix the young reader's attention. 

The GniLiys Annual. Boston : Ajllen 4t Tiox. 
NOE. — ^This is a really pretty and useful little volume, 
adapted to young readers, and^ with wood.cuts 
scarcely inferior to engravings. The contents are 
varied and instructive, partly original and partly se- 
lected ; and such as may be read with amusements 
and advantage. 

A Volume from tbb Lifb^of Herbert Barclay. 
Baltimore : Wh. & Jos. Neale. — A fairly printed vo- 
lume, in fine large type> is a temptation in itself; and 
one that, in the rage for condensing now so preva- 
lent, is somewhat rare, l^us induced, we cheer- 
fully read through these pages ; and find in them 
much good sense eonveyed in rather ambitions style, 
and with a sad itching after figurative and rotund perL 
eds. There is nothing that is very original, and a good 
deal that is dull and commonplace, in the views here 
given of society, and of the course and feelings of a 
young man, such as Herbert Barqlay is represented : 
yet, upon the whole, the tone and tendency of the 
book are good. It is. too, aa American book, and 
treats of American society. 

The N0TB.B00K of a Col'ntry Cleroyman. New 
York : Harper &. BRoTnERs.-^A reprint, we take 
it, from tbo context, of an English -book. The sto. 
ries are sad, "and like enough to reality to pass for 
truth 'r yet they want the freshness and impress of 
life, which distinguish those of ** Scfenes ip our 
Parish ;** which, in their general character, never, 
ihcicss, and in the moral and religious lessons they! 
inculcate, they resemble. To the story ot the Con. 
feesion, however, we object,, as all but incredible in 
the main incident upon which it turns. 

Works of Miss Edorworth, Vol. IX. Neu> York.: 
HARi^gR &. Brothers.-^ With this volume the series 
of iVIiss Edgewortii'a admirable Tales and Novels is 
completed, and ii is only just to the publishers to say, 
that in thus giving to us an edition cheap and hand- 
some in a remarkable degree— ntn« large and well 
printed octavo volumes for six dollars— -they have en- 
L hied themselves to a liberal patronage. It has been 
woL* suggested that as ** holiday presents," few books 
of the sort could be more judiciously presented. 

Illustrations of PoutitiAL Economt, by HAnmiir 
MAtrw^hV, Nos* I. to Yllf. Pkilndelphia, E. Lrr* 



TEikL. — ^Wo have already, on teveral occasions, borne 
our testimony so strongly to the talent and the tac, 
with which Miss Martihoau succeeds in imparting to 
a naturally dry snbject, the charm and attraction of 
amusing stories, that we have only now, on x\\t ap- 
pearance of this new edition of these illustrations, to 
bid them warmly welcome, and to express the hope 
that the publisher n\ay find it his interest to continue 
the series, as we are sure readers of all ages and 
pursuits will find both pleasure and instruction in 
perusing them. 

Elements of Plans and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, dtc. &C., by F. R. Young, with some original re- 
searekeo in Spherical Geometry, by F. S. Davies, F. 
R. S. E, dec, revised and corrected by J. D. Wil. 
UAMS. Philadelphia^ Carey, Lea Sc BlXnchard. — 
The merit of such a republication as this of a book of 
established reputation, must consist much in its ac- 
curacy and scrupulous eorrectness; -ihat^erit is 
claimed for this edition by Mr. Williams, and in all 
othor respects of typography and paper, it is unusual, 
ly well got up. 



ThB New England Magazine} for Dbcemiee.-:- 

Boston, J. T. BCCSINOHAM. 

The American Monthly Magazine, for Decem. 
BER. New York, M. Banoeoft. 

The Knickerbocker, for Dxcxmbee. New York, 
Feaboby & Ce. 

The U. States Naval and Milftary Maqazinx. 
Washington, B. Homans. 

American Turf Register. Baltimore, J. Skin- 
ner. 

Mubbum of Foreign Literature, &c. Pbiladel 
phia, J. LittblIh - 

Revub Francaisb, No. II. New York, Hoskins 
&, Snowdrn. . 

Amidst the busy hours which the requisite atten. 
tion to the proceedii)gs m Congress, and the various 
State Legislatures do, at this season, impose upon 
nsi we are always glad to turn for a while to the, 
more tranquil attractions of our periodical literature. 
Of the magazines for this month, we have net, 
however, yet been able to read more than portions 
here and there ; but enough generally to satisfy ns, 
that upon the whole they are only average numbera, 
not marked by any striking excellence this month. 

We have room only for a single extract, and that 
from the magazine at the hoad of the list. It ip a 
description, eloquently t^ritten and felt« of a statue 
by our countryman Greenough, of jtfeiforo .' 

The statue of Medora is modeled from Byron's 
description in the Corsair, r * 

In Ufa Itself abc waa to still and fkir^ 

Thai death wUh gentle^ aapeci withered there ; 

And the cold flowen her colder hand centalocdi . 

In that laai grsfp as tenderly were sirai ned 

Aa if alie acarcely feh, but feigned a sleep, 

Aad made it almoel mockery yet to weep ; 

The lojisdark laahea fringed her lids nf anew. 

And vafled^thoukhtjihriBlEa from all that lurlcad below— 

Oh ! o*«r thn eye death moei exerta hia might, •> 

And hurla Uie apirit from her throne of IMit 1 

SInIca those blae «rba in thsHong laat ecllpae. 

Bat spares as yet the charm around her llpa— 

Yet, yet they aeem aa Ihey ftirebore to smite, 

And wished repos»^but only for a while ; 

Biirthe whije ahroud, and uach extended tress, 

LoBg— fair— hot spread in utter llf^lesaHeaa, 

Which laie the sport of every aummar wlifd, 

Escaped ihe baffled wreath that strove to bind ; 

Tbeae^-aad the poJe pure cheek became the -bier— 

But she ia 9oihlog-«-wbcrefora is lie here 1 

Beautiful poetry this ! But go, reader, and gaxe 
on the sculptured marble. The artist has surpassed 
the poet. ' Taking his general idea from Byron, 
Greenough has wrought jf into a form of loveliness, 
and given it a tenderness, a pathos, a deip and 
solemn beauty, before which the gayest taiker and 
the most frivolous laugher are silenced in a moment. 
No loud tones have been heard in that sad presence. 
It is the abode of death in the perfection of me- 
lancholy, beauty. Criticism is hardly possible. The 
deepest emotions of the heart are movdd, and we 
come away with a sober and chastened feeling, and 
with an image of soft and gentle loveliness im- 
pressed upon the soul, which will abide there 
forever. 

The chiseling of this beautiful pieee is beyond 
praise. In the most subordinate nartieulara,. it is 
fitilshed with exquisite delicacy^ The sottl of the 



artist was in the work, and animated every part of it. 
The repose ol the attitudot the sweetness of ^# 
expression, the flow and transparency of the draporft 
are as near perfectioj aa they ean be. The wavy 
hair floats over the pillow in gentle nndulatioiis, 
wrought with the finest delicacy of handling. Every 
part of the form, the lines of the month, position of 
the head* the contour of the neckt the bust, tho 
arms, the hand holding the flowers, and the drapod 
limbs, are rendered with the utmoat skill, hacmfliiyv 
ehastenens and proportion. Before the beauties of 
this achievemem of cultivated genins, deseriptioa. 
faulters. We borrow a few lines from Lord ^yro|at 
which, by a slight change, of applieation, more 
closely illustrate this piece than the passage from 
which it was professedly taken. 

He who hath bent him o*er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled : 
. The first dark day of nothlngmw 

The laat of danger and dittreas'; 

{B^ore Dfcuf*» Joeing ]Lng*rt 

Utrng twmt Us lines vAsrs frs mtf limgert) 

And marked the mild angelic air— 

The rapture of repone that's there— 
. The fixed yet tender tralta that atraak 

The'laogupr of that placid obeek* 

And—but for that lad ahrouded eye, 

That fires not— wloa ao|— wecpa not now— 

And but fbr ihmt chiil cIMngisIeas brow 

Where cold obstcaetiona apathy 

Appals the gaxing moumer*,f h^art 

As If to hhn it could' ntibact 

Tlie doom he dreikds-jwt dwells upoa— 

Yes— but for thieae and theaa aloae 

8omo'm<Mnenta — ay— one traacheroua hoar 

He atlll might 'doubt tbeiyrant'a power, 

As /.«tr, 90 catm^ s» softly sealid 

Iks firstt last Isoky bf dsath rtvsuUd. 

We have been told by gentlemen, who have vi^ted 
Mr. Greenough's studio, in Florence, that Homer is 
his constant companion. The beautiful aimplicity, 
and the vivid, animating genius of this poet, ia 
whose verse the^personages of the scene Stand die- 
tincily before the reader's eye« with the perfect out. 
line and fully-developed form of statues, . is a sin. 
gularly appropriate teacher for the sculptor. In hit 
poetry, there is nothing grotesque, exaggerated, or 
unnatural ; but there is much that is supernatural or 
ideal. In this. Homer differs much from ether earlf 
poets ;'— -Dante, for example, whose- immortal work 
is full of the most strange conceptiona ;— and in this 
respect, too, Hemer, rather than any other poet, 
should be in the hands of the acnlptor.- Homer was 
the copiona fountain fVom* which the anoient artiste 
drew their conceptions of simplicity and beauty. 
When Phidias was asked whence he derived the idee 
of the Olympian Jupiter, he replied by qboting the 
famous lineh in the Iliad, which describe the Father 
of -Gods and Men as shaking Olympus by his nod ; 
and an ancient critic remarked, that this statue was 
so wonderful and sublime, that Jupiter himself must 
have revealed his form to the vision of the artisL 

It is a -pleasant thing to contemplate a young 
Amerioan following the same career with the ^reat 
men of antiquity. The bard of Chios teaching a na« 
tive of the western world tlye same lesson of truih, 
and beauty, and grandeur, that he taught of old in 
the Schools of Athens, must excite the dullest mind 
to a train of agreeable reflections. ^ 

Mr. Greenough has evidently benefited verymueh 
by his classical taste in literature. He ia perfeetly 
free from fantastic omameiits, and tasteless trickery; 
he shows ft preference of the pure and the simple 
over the^ gaudy and ornate ; he confinos himself 
strictly to the legitimate objects of his ai^, and now 
bids fair to rival the first mastera tn tenderness and 
grace, in propriety and dignity, in chasteness of de- 
sign, and perfectness of Oxeeution. Hon^ far he will 
succeed in works of a more stem afid sublime chn. 
racter, his countrymen have aa yet had no oppor. 
tunity of judging. In a few years we shall all have 
the privilege of seeing with our own eyes. To em. 
body in enduring marble the imposing form of the 
FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY is a worit which 
the proudest genitfs should 4eem itself hsppy in ac 
complishing. 

Thb Doiun'ib*s Legacy, by Pjcksks, 3 vols. 
PhiladelpAiq : Caxky, Lea 6c HLANCUARn. — It w4ls 
only last Saturday that we had occasion to express 
our admiration of the late work, ^nd in some sort a 
sequel to this now republished, o^ -Mr. Pickensi. We 
merely add now, therefore, that those, who may have 
read the sequel, will in tliathave found motive enough 
to possess themselves ofihese, the original volumee. 

Among forthcoming, works, we^ understand that 
the *' History of the Hartford Convention, by Thbo. 
BORK DwiOHT,** will appear early next week, l^ 
will, we are qnite sure, bo eagerly sought,- for Mny 
rensonsi 
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The letter of H., with which we conclude, 
describing the field of Braddock's defeat and 
Washington's early fame, will interest our 
readers : 

NovBMBca lOth. 

It was a brig;ht bracing autumnal morning as 
I lode out of Pittsburg, with a party of gentle- 
men for '' Braddock's fiekl." Our route follow- 
ed the course. of the rirer ; sometimes keeping 
the rich bottom on its borders, and again ascen- 
ding a hilly ridge which always commanded 
some rarie J view of that stream, conducted here 
by steep hills, whose shadows met as th^y slept 
upon its quiet bosom, and expanding there into 
a small lake, apparently so^corapletety landlock- 
ed that it seems not a partof the bright current 
you can see flashing through .through those 
meadows further on. After catching more than 
one glimpse like this of the landscape behind us 
whose sunny fields contrasted beautifully with 
the dense smoke of Pittsburg in the back 
ground, we struck into a ravine cutting the 
road hitherto pursued at right angles. Winding 
now thro' a deep dingle where the pathside was 
festooned with vines, we crossed a small brook 
and reached the shore of the Monongahela op- 
bosite to a broad alluvia] flat, whose high cul- 
tivasion and sunny aspect - contrasted vividly 
with the wild and secluded dell from the nioutn 
cf which we beheld it. The road next led for ot 
some distance through a wood on the immedi- 
ate bank of the river, and then gaining the more 
public highway, we found ourselves, after pass- 
ing several comfortable farm houses, immedi- 
ately in front of the battle ground. 

It is cut up now by three or four enclosures, 
—the field upon which the fight was hottest 
lyinff nearlv m the centre, bounded on one side 
by tne roaa, and bavins its opposite extremity 
about a quarter of a mue from the river, witn 
a wooded flat intervening. Beyond this fiat is 
the ford over which Braddock passed.. The 
ffround about three hundred yards from the 
ford rises in a gradual slope for some two hun- 
dred yards more, and then swells suddenly 
into a tolerably steep hill, the summit of which 
may be *half a mile from the river^ On the 
miadle slope lies the central field of action, to 
which I have already alluded. It is seamed 
with two shallow ravines, which run parallel 
with each other towards the river, and are 
about ffunshot apart. 

In these ravines, concealed by the under- 
wood,, and protected by the trunks of trees fell- 
ed for the purpose, lay the French and Indian 
force. It amounted, according to the best ac- 
counts, to only 500 men, and was commanded 
by a subaltern ojticer, who suggested this am- 
buscade as a desperate expedient to save Fort 
Du Quesne, from the overwhelming^ force that 
was about to invest it. The road of Braddock 
lay immediately between these enfilading par- 
ties. 

It. was about midday when be passed his 
troops over the river m detachments of twp 
hundred and five hundred, followed by the col- 
umn of artillery, the baggage, and the maift 
body of the army commanded by himself ki 
person. The latter had hardly time jo form 
upon the flat below, when a quick, fire in front 
told them that the two detachments which had 
grained the first slope were already engaged. 
Their comrades advanced in double quicx step 
to sustain them ; but the whole ^re hundred 
^ave way, and falling back upon the advanc- 
ing troops, struck panic and dismay throughout 
the ranks in a moment. The confusion seem- 
ed for a while irremediable. Some fired ofl 
their ammunition without aim or object, and 
others deaf to the commands and exhortations 
of their officers, flung away their arms and 
gave themselves up at once to despair. 

Burning with the disgrace, and eager to 
shame their soldiers into better conduct, the 
British officers t^dvanced singly and in squads 
ambnflf the bullets of the ertemy. They were 
slaughtered indeed like sheep, but tlieir men, 
whose retreat had been partially cut off by the 
river, rallied at the galling sight, and, after the 



cool determination of young Washington, who 
had already had two horses shot under him, 
and his clothes pierced with' bullets, had im- 
parted some steauliness to their feelings, they 
seemed ready to protract the fight to the best 
advantage. - The madness of Braddock, how- 
ever, whose weak mind took fire at the idea ol 
receiving a lesson from a provincial youth of 
three and twenty, destroy^ every remaining 
chance of success. He insisted upon his men 
forming on the spot, and advancing in regular 
platoon against an enemy which none of them 
could see. Line after line, they would hardly 
attain a pace between the fatal ravines before 
they would be mowed down like grass. But 
their courage was now up, and,) though 
broken and in some disorder, they attempted, 
with courageous pertinacity, to secure each 
step they gaihed bf' protecting themselves be- 
hind the trees, and returning the murderous 
fire of the fofe after his owq fashion. The mi- 
litary coxcomb who commanded this ill-fated 
band would not hear of this. He^stamped, ra- 
ved, and swore, called his men cowards, and 
struck them with his sword. In the meantime, 
an evolution was being executed, n anotherpait 
of thcfield, which roignt yet have turned tne fate 
of the day. Capt. Waggoner, of the Virginia 
forces, pushed his fine corps, consisting of 80 
men, beyond the voice or his besotted com- 
mander, to the summit of the hill, with the loss 
of only three men, in running the fearful 
gauntlet he did to attain that position. A fall- 
en tree here protected his brave little force, and 
enabled him to rake the ravines which lay at 
riffht angles to his natural breastwork to great 
advantage. But the Virginians were mistaken 
by their English friends below for a new ene- 
my, and fired upon so furiously that they were 
compelled to retreat from their position with the 
loss of two-thirds of the corps killed by their 
misguided comrades. Thus was the strife pro- 
tracted for nearly three hours, when the fall of 
Braddock, after losing 700 men and 40 officers, 
put an end to the blind conflict. Fifteen hun- 
dred men, being thrice the number of the foe 
engaged, escaped to tell the hatoc of the day, 
and spread consternation and horror through- 
out the proyice. 

The military chest of the British, containing 
35,000 pounds, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
as did likewise an extensive train of artillery, 
with ammunition and provisions to a larse 
amount. Among those who perished on this 
disastrous occasion, were Sir William Shirley, 
a aon pf the Governor of New York, and Sir 
Peter Halket, with one of his sons, and other 
officers of "distinction or promise. Sir John St. 
Clair and Lieut. Colonel Gage, afterwards well 
known iii our revolutionary history, were 
among -the wounded. Many of the omcers fell 
at the. first pnset, but Braddock himself had ad- 
vanced some distance up the hill when he recei- 
ved the-mortal wound of which he died- a day or 
two afterward* The stump of the tree against 
which he leaned aftej^ being struck, is still 
pointed otit in a wheat field above the high- 
way. He was carried ofl", as you recollect, by 
the flying troops, and dying with many others 
on the march was buried beneath tne road 
over which his men. were retreating. 

The letters of Horace Walpole, recently pub- 
lished, have thrown a light upon Braddock's 
character that should put an end at once to all 
the forbearance that has hitherto been exercis- 
ed in commenting upon his share in this bloody 
transaction. The misfortunes of the hot and 
misguided, but high-bred and gallant soldier, 
were to be touched upon with lenity: The sel- 
fish rashness and utter destitution of military 
capacity of the broken down gamUer should be 
stigmatized as they deserve. Yet it is not from 
Walpole alone that we learn what a presump- 
tuous blockhead England sent hither to mend 
his ruined fortunes, at the risque of the best 
blood in the country. l*or, though history has 
dealt so leniently with his character, the re- 
cords of those times paint the man in his true 
colors, and so grosn was his ignorance^ and so 



oflensive his pride, that he aeems 4o hare been 
hated and despised from the moment he aesom- 
ed the command of the forces destined hither. 
The interest with which I viewed the battle- 
ground, has kept me all the morning looking 
over a ma^ of documents relating to those times, 
and,.as they are still before me, 1 am tempted to 
make more than one extract. "We have a ge- 
neral," writes the brave and accompliahed Sir 
William Shirley, from the camp at Cumber- 
land, to hie friend. Governor Morris, at Thila- 
delphia, '* we have a general most judiciously 
chosen for being disqualified for the service he 
is employed in, in almost every, respect. I am 
greatly disgusted at seeing an'expedition, (as 
it- is called^ so ill concerted originally in Eng- 
land, so ill appointed, and so improperly oon- 
ducled since in America. I shall be very hap- 
py to have to retract hereafter what I have 
said, and submit to be censured as moody and 
apprehensive. I hope, my dear Moms, to 
spend a tolerable winter with you at Philadel- 
phia.*' Poor Shirley, be never saw that win- 
ter. He was shot through the brain at the 
very commencement of the battle. 

.There is a lively comment on this letter in 
the well known reply of Braddock to the pru- 
dent suggestions of Washington previous to 
the battle: — '< By G— d, Sir, these are high 
times, when a British General is to take coun- 
sel from a Virginia buckskin." 

But the speech of an Indian Chief before the 
council of Pennsylvania, preserved among the 
records of Harrisburgh, offers an illustration 
still more striking. " Brothers," said the sa- 
gacious ally of the colonists, '' it is well known 
to you how unhappily we 'have been defeated 
by the French on Mononffohela. We must let 
you know that it vvas of the pride and igno- 
rance of that ^eat General tnat came nom 
England. He is now dead ; but he was a ba^ 
man when he was alive. He looked upon us 
as dogs, and would never hear anything that 
was said to him. We often endeavored -to ad- 
vise him, and to tell him of the danger he was 
in with his soldiers. But* he never appeared 
pleased with us, and that was the reason that 
a great many of our warriors left Jiim, and 
Would not be under his command. Brothers, 
we advise you not to give up the point, though 
we have in a measure been chastised from 
above. But let us unite our strength. You are 
very numerous, and all the Governors along 
your eastern shores can raise men enough. — 
Don't let those that come oter the great seas 
be concerned any more. They are imfit to 
fight in the woods. Let usgo oy ourselves — 
we that come out of thi$ ground. Wa may be 
assured to conquer the French." The military 
counsel and support of this4ntrepid and high- 
souled Chieftain would have been heard at 
least, even if it did not prevail, in the camp of 
Napoleon. • Does it not make yon indignant to 
think how it was trampled upon and insulted 
by such a.creature as oraddock ? One would 
have thought that . the insolent spirit of the 
London debauchee would have felt rebuked into 
nothingness before the genius of the warrior of 
the woods. But let the man real ; he had that 
one virtue to which all weak minds bow— cou- 
rage. ' And he had the Hessians, that in a sub- 
sequent war were bought tofig|it against us for 
eighteen pence a day. May vm rather meet, 
again and again, such brave mercenaries in 
battle, than l^ marshalled once to the fight by 
a leader, whom even valor cannot shelter from 
deserved contempt. 

The field of this celebrated action preeenta 
of course a very different appearance from 
what it did when Braddock's followers were 
here hunted through the forest. It is however 
but a few years since the wood was cut from 
the side^hill, and traces of the conflict are still 
occasionally discovered in the grove along the 
margin of tne river below. J was told too that 
bones and bullets, with rusted Viiives, hatchets 
and bayonets, were sometimes even yet turned 
up by the ploiurh in the spot where the fight 
waa hottest, Thi« centfal fidd waa cleared 
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about ' 1 7 years since. It was heavily timbered 
at the time, and they tell in the neighborhood 
that the teeth of the saws iji the mills adjacent 
were continually broken uuon the balls imbed- 
ded in the ancient trees. Incredible quantities 
of human bones an4 rust-eaten weapons lire 
said to have been found beneath the surface of 
the soil, when the plough first invaded this 
memorable wood. 1 picked up a bone myself, 
which my horse's hoof disengaged from the 
soil, but my skill in anatomy not being suf- 
ficient to determine Whether it was even hu- 
man or not, I return^ the mpuldering relic 
to the dust, of which it waif rapidljr becoming 
a part. It was an* animated' and interesting 
hourV amusement, ^fter our p^rty had tak#n 
down the interaiediate fences, which were too 
high to clear, to gallop ever the whole battle* 
ground, and survey, it from every point. A 
prettier spot to fignt on never greeted the eye 
of a soldier. The'undulations of the field are 
just sufficient to exercise a nice miliuiy dis- 
crimination in the choice of position, while the 
ground is yet so little broken that cavalry might 
act on any part of it to advantage. The esntre 
of the battle-field would eomindnd a fine view 
of the river, were but a vista or two cut in the 
wood below ; and even now it offers a beautiful 
seite for a private residence, find would, with 
the lands adjaceht, make a noble park. There 
are a few Superb oaks still standing at the foot 
of the slope, which might constitute a lawn, 
and-^what must enhance the value of the place 
with' all ffaithfttl ffhost-believers and pious 
lovers of the marveyousr-the dim* form of the 
red savage, with a ghastly spectre of his pallid 
victim shrieking before it, it is said may be 
seen gliding at times among these hoary trunks. 
The exorcising light of noon most perversely 
shone down among them while I lingered near 
the spot, but I could fan<5y that the November 
wind which sighed^among their branches was 
charged at times with a waiting sound, such — 
such in fact as an orthodox tree in a perfect 
state of health wotild never make of its own 
accord. 

Returning home, one of the party proposed 
stopping at a gentlen\an's house m the vicinity, 
where a number of articles picked up from the 
field were said to be collected. Not a soul of 
us knew the proprietor of the establishment, 
and it would have amused you to see the effect 
produced upon its ihmates, whom I soon ascer- 
tained to be a Latge collection of boarding school 
young ladies, by our formidable descent upon 
the premises. We were asked into a handsome 
parlor, and in.about fifteen minutes our host ap- 
peared. A ffentleman of our number, whose 
western frankness of manner and ease of ex- 
pression made him the most suitable spokes- 
man at such an awkward meeting, opened the 
preliminaries, . and apologizing for our uncere- 
monious intrusion . revealed our character as 
relic hunters. Th^ stranger host^ overh)okinff 
the absence of sandal shoon and scallop shell," 
welcomed us at once, with- the same politeness 
that pilgrims have ever received in civil- 
ized countries, and regretting that he had not 
even enough of the " true cross" to swear b/ 
— ^not an atom of a relic — sent us home to our 
supper with appetites considerably sharpened 
by tne disappointment. * 

Returning, I diverged with one Itf the com- 
pany from the direct road a little, to take a look 
at the United States arsenal. It lies on the 
banks of the Allegany, and consist's, together 
with the officer's quarters, of. a niimber of 
handsome brick buildings painted cream color, 
and so arranged with regard to each other, as 
that in connexion with the improved grounds 
adjaeenh they make quite an imposing^ appear- 
ance* 

k was nearly dark when we got fairly into 
towh, where tne dust and smoke along the 
streets, with the rattling of drays returning 
from their dfty's work to the suburbs, reuiind- 
ed me not a little of my own bustling eity at 
night-fall. Tliere is one sound, however, in 
the streets of Piltsburg, whieh utterly forbids 



a Jitranger mistaking them for those of any 
other town on the continent. It is the cease- 
less din of the steam engines. Every mechan- 
ic here of any pretension has one of these tre- 
mendous journeymen at work in his establish-! 
ment. They may be purcha3ed for what would 
be the price of a pair of hprses in New- York, 
and it costs a mere song to keep them in fueL 
These machines must do the work of a great 
many thousand men at Pittsburg ; and though 
I am hardly such a friend of universal suffrage 
as to think that these substitutes for men ougnt 
to be represented in the legisUture, yet, upon 
my word, they should always be taken into 
consideration when estimating the population 
of the place, which their industrious laoor ren- 
ders so fioiihrishing. . 

' * PfOttd deed* tkeie ivn mM have done." 

» 
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Latre nioM EuRopB. — By the packet ship Europe 
from Liverpool, ws have London papers to snd of 
the 16tb.ttU. which, tbeagh later by nine or ten days 
than our previous accounts, furaish little of political 
interest. The commercial accounts will not be found 
very encouraging. 

A Treasury order for 8,0002. has been presented 
to Capt. Ross for his discoveries in the north pole ; 
also, th^ Royal Medal (50 guiness) kas been confer, 
red upon him. 

The affairs of the Peninsula, including both Spain 

and Portugal, remain much as before. The Queen 

Regent of Spain seems to be in the predicament that 

if France does not Bostain her, she must throw her- 

self for support upon the liberal party among her own 

subgeets, whose hearty co-operation would at once 

crush the opposition of the Carlists. It is to be de- 

sired, certainly, that she maybe driven to this alter- 

native. Cmetanoe and BlPmetor^ at the head of a 

smalt regular force, had been encountered and 

worsted by a large body of Carlists, and driven to 

take refuge witiiin the fortifications of St. Sebastian. 

us. Rumor bad been current that old Sdult had 

ordered an army of (Atr% ikouaand wun^ ae a eorpe of 

oboertmiion, to enter Spain, but the London Courier 

of 15th, and the Times of 16th, partially eoniradict, 

on the authority of Paris papers of the 13th, those 

rumors. The Courier says : 

We have received French papers of the 13 inat. 
and they bring no cenfirmatioa of (he mmors to 
which we yesterday adverted, relative to the imer- 
terence ef-^rance, and which were magnified by our 
own stock-jobbers mtcts positive assertion that or- 
ders had been iseued for the immediate advance of 
the French army of observation into €pain, and wil. 
lingiy believed by and readily inserted in some of 
our Contemporaries. The news from Spain, such 
as it is, is rather more favorable than yesterday to 
the Queen*a ^cause'; but .there is nothing decisive 
either tvay. 



One of the most curious itenis.of intelligence 
certainly is an alleged threat of RoikeeiUdf the 
banker, io Marshal SotUtt that *' if the French army 
set a foot in Spain, he- wohid not again set a foot on 
Chadge.*^ .This Would be the potentiality of money 
with a vengeance. 

Our accounts from Portugal direct are later than! 
in the London paper a. 

The Belgic Chambers were opened on the 19th 
November. The only remarkable feature, is the 
King's spetch,after congratul^tiiig the nation and him. 
aelf, on the birth of the Prince Royal, is the (act that 
the dispute with HoUsnd, is still, and is long likely 
to be, unadjusted. 

■ [From the National] 

Paris, Nov. 19. — ^There will now be a post of: 
Carlist ineurgents occuppying the Spanish side of tl)e 
bridge of the Bidassoa, within pistol shot of the 
French seiitihels. 

Lettres from Madrid at Bayonne announce that 
orders bad been aent to General Ssarsfield not to 
<|ttit Burgos. 



[From the Meeoenger,] 

It wsfysffirmed on 'Change that M. de Rothschild 
had been to see Marahal Souli, and had declared to 
him that if the French army set a foot in Spain he 
would not again aet foot en 'Change. 

Extrifct from the Indieaiewr of the 11th, by a par- 
ticular conveyance ; — The accounts from Spain this 
morning sre much more satisfactory. The panic 
has passed over— people have reflected that It was 
YBTf astoniahing that Caatagnos has been able to 
hold om a month with 700 men against 0,000, and his 
retreat to St. Sebastian has ceased to surprise any 
body. 

This success of the Csrliste.as s military operation, 
is a trifle, bnt from its moral effect, the affair is of 
more importance, because it may encourage tho reb- 
els, and alarm tho Constitutionalists. 

in our opinion, the most imortant point is, that the 
two parties are now face to face, and a few days will 
show which is the strongest. 

A letter from Bayonne of the 9th,and St. Sebtasdan 
of the 8di relate on!y the particulars of the retreat of 
Castagnos and El Pastor to St. Sebastian. . 

Among all the extraordinary and gifted individuals 

whom the Firench revolution, snd the mtffbty events 

conaequent upon it, have from time to time brought 

upon the scene, there is not one, probably, whose 

character, abilities^ sagacity and snecees* have been 

ao remarkable and unerring as those of Talleyrand. 

Hence it is not to be wondered at thst now, Sven in 

his latest years, his most trivial acta are watched and 
commented upon, as though fraught with weal or 
wo to empires and dynasties. Hence even his viaiting 
cards afe, it eeeros, moat signifiesnt : 

[Tranolationfrom a laU French paper.} 

Talleysand's VisiTiNo Cajlds. — ^This PrincCv on 
his return from England, haa, of coarse, left cards 
with all the great men of the dav, but under varioua 
, forms and titlea. He. has two kinds of cards— the 
csrds under eneelepe, and the plain card with one 
comer turned up. According to eiiquettet two de. 
acriptions of cards are necessary in his double char- 
acter of Ambassador and Peer. 

The card under envelope is that of etiquette^ and 
is sent by a footman. The other is presumed to 
have been delivered in' person, and intended as a 
visit of triendship. Happy he Who receives it ! La. 
fitte formerly obuined the plain card— asio he fs- 
ceives one under coven 

Talleyrand commenced his viaits as an Amba>iea. 
dor. The members of the eorpe diphmati^ue have 
therefore received hiacard; but the Representatives 
of the Northern Powers, have, it is said, received 
only the card under envelope. From thia latter fact 
the supposition arises that there is something sinister 
and threatening. Furthermore, M. de Broglie, the 
minister of Foreign Affairs, has been left out. In 
this instance one would naturally infer a want of pro. 
priety, but we can give a ready explanation. The 
Prince has retreating doors; he has just commenced 
his visits Ss a Peer of France, and M. de Broglie, 
being his colleague in peerage, haa received a visit. 
One naturally perceives the omerence, and it is most 
subtle. The order of the visit, and the form of the 
card have caused M. de Broglie's card to tremble 
in his hand, and spread alann in his hotel. 

With regard to M. Thiers, (Minister of Cenunerce) 
he has been^ unable to pay a visit to him, as the for. 
mer, it appears, has taken quarters at the Hotel St. 
Florentin, (Talleyrand'a.) He doea no^ move from 
it, and Jteeps a steady eye on that living oolttieei bar. 
ometer, in order to study which wind blows at the 
Thuilleries, and trim his sails accordingly. More, 
over, as 'M. Thiers pretends to belong lo the politi- 
cal achools of this ounaing Nestor oi Diplomatists, 
he thinks he has ae time to lose in improve npon 
the leesoBs of his auister. 



The paoket ship Europe, by agreement with ship- 
pers and consignees, and by periqission of the in. 
surance company, lies off at sea, without the limita o 
the United States, until after the 1st proximo, in or- 
der that the goods by her may be introduced after 
that period at the reduced dntiea. 



iF^rom tke OUbe.] 
The Conunissionors nnder the Convention with 
the King of the Two Sicilies, who have been Ibr 
the laat four weeks engaged in thie city, in tho- ax- 
aroination of memorials, closed their session on 
Friday, having diaposed of all the memorials fliad 
.with the Secretary, under their order of September 
last. Their next meeting will take place on the fiist 
Monday in March next. 
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AMBlUCAlf KAIIdlOAB JOVRNAIi, AND 



CONGR£c«S— MoDday, Doeembw 0. 1833. 
HoQts or Rbprcbkntativu. 
TIm several Standing Committeea were annponeed 
iroai the Chair, as follows : 

Eleetiens. — Messrs. Claiborne, Griffin, Hawkins 
of N. C, Banks, Vanderpool, Jones of .Georgia, 
PeytoUt Haymer, and liannegan. 

Ways and Means.— Messrs. Polk, Wilde, Cam. 
breleng, Gorkani, McKim, Bioney, Loyall, McKin. 
ley, and Hubbard. 

Claims.— Messrs. Whittlesey of Ohio, Barber. 
HcJ^tire, Grenneli, H. King, Gholson, Cramer, For- 
rester, and Bynuro. 

Commerce. — Messrs. Sutherland, Davis of Mass., 
fiarpec* Foot, McKay, Lawrence, Pinckney, Heath, 
aadSeldea. 

Public Lands. — Messrs. Clay, Puncan, Boon, Ma. 
•OB, Clayton, Slade of Vt., Leavitt, Ashley, and In- 
forsoIL 

Post Offices and Post Roads. — Meiksrs. Conner, 
KftvaBBf h« Pearce of Rhode Island, Thomas of La., 
Briggs, Murphy, Lane, Lytle, and Laporte. 

District of Columbia. — Messrs. Chinn, W. B. 
Shepherd, McKennon, Stoddert, Allen of Va., Dan- 
aia, M<iM>ter, Fillmore, and Taylor. 

JiifUcMiry.r— Meaars. Bell, of Tenn., Ellsworth, 
Foster, Gordon, Beardsley, Thomas of Md., Har. 
din. Parks, and Pierce, of N. H. ^ 

Revolatioaary daimi. Messrs. Muhlenberg, 

Cnfts, Bates, of Mass., Siandefer, Bouldin, Mar- 
ahaU, Yoong, Baylies, and Turrill. 

Pablic Kxpeaditures. — Messrs. Davenport, Lyon, 
Paige, Clarke, of Pa.; Tweedy, Gillet, Hail, of Vt ; 
McCleae, and Kinnard. 

Private Land Claims-^ — Messrs. Juhnson, of 
Temi*: Mardia, Carr, Galbraith, Man, of>N. Y.; 
Cage, Felder, Casey, and Bull. 

Manttfaclures. — Messrs. Adams, of Mass.; Hun. 
tington, of CoiiU.; Denny, Davis, of S. C. Corwin, 
Dickerson, Martindale, McComas, and Osgood. 

Agriottlture. — Messrs. Bockee, Taylor, of Va. 
Hathaway, fismttz, Bean, Dunlop, Clowney, Turner, 
aad Davis, of Ky. 

Indian Affairs. — Messrs. Lewis, Gilmer, MeCar. 
iy, Everett, of Vt. Graham, Allen, of Ohio, Dicker, 
•oa, of Teaa. Howell, and Love. 

Military Affiurs. — Messrs. Johnson, of Ky. Vantfe, 
Speight, Ward, Blair, of S. C. Thompson, of Ohio, 
Bard, Coffee, and Bunce. 

Naval Affairs Messrs.White, of N. Y. Williams, 

Watmoogh, Patton, Lansing, Reed, Qrayson, Par. 
ker, and Sn^ith. 

Foreign Affairs. — Messrs. Arsher, Everett, of 
Mass. Wayne, McDuffie, Hall, of N. C. Coulter, Jar. 
Tie, Piersoci and Carmickael. 

Torritorios. — Messrs. Williams,' Allen of Ky. 
Potts, Johnson, of N. Y. Anthony, Wilson, of Va. 
Jones, of Ohio, Bwing, and Gamble. 

Revolutionary Pensions. — Messrs. Wsrdwoll, Bar. 
rftiger, Tompkins, Moore, V., Lea, Deming, W. K. 
Fuller, Fowler, and Bell of Ohio. 

Invalid Pensions. — Messrs, Surges, Evans, Beall, 
SlBhler, Adams, of N. Y., Sshenck, Chil^n, Chaney, 
and Mitchell of Ohio. 

Roads and Canals. — Messrs* Meroer, Blair of 
Tenn. Vtntoii, Stewart, Rancher, Johnson, of Md. 
Lucas, Pope, and Slade of Hiinois. 

RsTisal and unfinished business.-r-Msssrs. Dick. 
■OB, Harrison- of Pa. MeVean, Shinn, and Beatty. 

Aeeoimts.— Messrs. Mann of Pa. Lee of N. J. 
Mitohellot N. Y. Crockett, and Miller. 

Bxpeaditures itf the Department of State. — Messrs. 
A. H. Shepherd, Day, Beaumont, Bodle, and Pat. 
torson. 

Expenditures in the Department of th^ Treasury. 
— ^Messrs. Allen of Vt. P. C. Fuller, Harper of Pa., 
Spaagier, and Clarke of N. Y. 

Expenditures in the Department of the Navy.-* 
Moasrs. Hall of Me. Huntington of N. J., Ramsey, 
Sloasn andVanHooten. 

Ezponditaors in the Department of the Post Of- 
fioe-^Measfs. Hawes, Fulton, and Lee, i>f New 
Jersey. 

Expoaditures in the Department of War.— Measrs. 
Whittlesey, of N. Y* Doberry, Chambers, Webster, 
of Ohio, and Halsey. 

Expenditures on Public Buildings— Messrs. Whal- 
loB, Darlington, Brown, Henderson, and Hard. 

QuiCBsiLviR.— By letters from Canton by the PrO- 
iddeBoe, we learn that many frauds have lately been 
dotaetod in this article. The iron jars in which it is 
Baaafly imported coBtain 761.9 Iba.eaeh, but they 
JMiwaot only been found deficient ia weight, bat in 
BtiBf iaataaeea 6 to 8 pounds of lead ! have boon found 
IB B iaslt. It is advised that at least 1^ flasks oat of 
•«BI7 100 ahottld bo ra^weigaed before they are ship 
Bo4 4ii^r'fc*9 this oouBtvy or froai Boropo. 
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{From the Alh^wy Argut,] 
Applications to tub Lkgislatorc. — List of ia. 
tended applications to the Legislature of thia State, 
at its next session, prepared from the official notices 
published in the Argus, down to Dec. 3 : — 

To Incorporate Banks, 

Jackaon Bank $1,000,000 New Terk. 

Eigbtli WardBaok..^..^ 500,000 ' do 

Bullden* Baak 000,000 do 

CoioiHttreial Bask W0,000 do 

Tnmiikim Baak 500,000 du 

Baakol Exctotquw ....10,OOO.OOU du 

Waahirifton Mooum«it Bank .... 750,000 

Etgbtli Ward Temperance Bank . . 500,000 

Marciiaaii' mad Ctorhtera* Bank.. 600,000 
Bank of the State of New York* • 10,000,000 

Maiden laoa Bank 1,000,000 

FliNur Metcbanto* Bank 750,000 

Pearl atreet Bank 3,000,000 

Bank or New York O0O,OU0 

Onioen* Baak «... 1,000,000 

Bookmaker*' Bank..* 500,000 

Com. Bank of the city of N. York . 500,000 

A bank at Haitem .* 500,000 

Cbeuando Canal Bank • 100,000 

Lnmberinen's Bank 150,000 Baiiibridge. 

Wool Groweis*Bank 950.000 Norwicb. 

A bank at New Berlin ■ • • • 100.000 New Berlin. 

Oxford Bank 900,010 Oxford. 

City Bank of Albany.. 500,000 Albany. 

I Merchaata* Rank or Albany 300,000 do 

WatervUM Bank 300,000 Waterrllet 

Orleaaa county Batik 900,000 Medina. 

Bank of Orleans 150,000 Albion. 

Central Bank of Troy 300.000 Tloy. 

ftlanutkc'e, Mecb*efrFannera*B*k 500,000 do 

ReiMtoclaer county Bank ^*^ Lanitngburf h. 

Famiere* and Manul'kctnrcn* Bank 

Commercial Bank .... > 

Btttcben* and Drovnn' 
Bank of Erie counQr. . 

Rail-Road Bank 150,000 Balleton Bpa. 

A bank at Saratoga Bpringe 

Waterfiird Bank 

Bank of Cahoea.... < 

Conland Bank.-*** 

Homer Bank •.■•••••...... 

A bank at Delhi 

CanaJofaarie Bank 

FortPlain Bank 950,000 Mindan. 

Kingfton Bank 900,000 Kingatoa. 

Ulster nfed Dutchess Baak 900,000 Ulster. 

Bank of Rhinebeck 100,000 Rliinebeek. 

Hamilton Bank 150,000 Hamilton. 

Chitteaango Baak 900,000 Chittenaage. 

^ Caturaugut Bank 100,000 Ulean. 

BankofOlean 100,000 do 

Cattaraugus ominty Bank 150,000 ElUcottTille. 

Sacket'sHarbor Bank 200,000 Backet's Har. 

BankofSalem 100,000 Balem. 

Washington county Bank 100.000 Saady Hill. 

Battenklil Baak 100,000 Union Village. 

Flushing Bank 100,000 Flushing. 

Tempkins county Bank 250.000 Ithaca. 

Fredunia Baak 900,000 Predonia. 

A bank at (Jotsackle Landing- .. . 100,000 C. Landing. 

A bank at Kindertaook 900,000 Kioderhook. 



I .... . 



300,000 FoughkeepsM. 

500,000 ButfUo. 
1,000,000 do 
1,000,000 do 



900,000 Saratoga Sum. 
900,000 Waterfurd. 
990,000 Cahoes. 
900,000 Coft. Village. 
950,000 Hum.Tatage. 
100,000 Delhi. 
900,000 Causjobarle. 



ifiOH fit the saoM purpose, at Foitage, All 
10,000 in Albany county, to build a lyew JalF and Work- 
^ house. 
500 annually, for three yean. In GraaTtUe, Wnabiagtim 
, county, to repair Bridges. 

500 In Genesee county, to buihl a Bridge across the Ton- 
awaada creek. 
9,000 islUlsCeffeouBty,' for a Bridge across the Rovdoat 
creek. 
InClinton eoanty, tn pay Levi Platte 
In Bttshwk|i, for erecting Cells in ihbt town. 
In Herkimer county, an addliionhl sum for building 
aJaH. 

To Incorporate Railroad Companieo. 
Byraettse Railroad Company, (Balina lo Utica) $1,500,000 
Railroad from Albany to West Troy 
From 'JVoy to Schenactaday -450,000 

From Tmy to New Lebanon 300,000 

Troy and sJdieneelady, (9 ap.) 250,000 

Troy and Champlain (Waterford to Whitehall) 000.000 
From Bsopus creak to tld«|water, (or turnpike) 15,000 

From Waterford in Wbiuball 800,000 

From Ootumbus Poini, Ulster county, to Chenango 

Point 
Herfcnner and Montgomnry 



500,000 
150iC00 



A bank atHudaitn 

Bank of Danaville « 

Bank of Mount Morris. 

Highland Bank ...• •«•.. 

Mecfaanica* Bank of RoclMtter ... 

Baiikof Auica «... 

A bank at Ferry (Qeneaee co.) • • * 

La Boy Bank...' 900,000 Le&oy. 

Busquehannah Rirer Bank ....... 100,000 Binghampton. 

^ Bnnkof Owego 900,000 Owego. 

A baak at Williamsburgh 900,000 Wllliamsb'gh. 

Bank of Lyons 900.000 Lyons. 

Bank ^... .900,000 Clyde. 



300,000 Uuloon. 
900,000 naoaviile. 
900,000 M.t Morris. 
900,0 Newbnigh. 
300,000 Rochester. 
100,000 Attica. 
100,000 Perry. 



Clyde 
. Water 



UIVi 

aterville Bank 900,000 Watervilie. 

Oneida county Bnnk 400,000 Utica. 

Mechanics' and Farmers* Bank. . . 300,000 Oswego. 

8t Lnwrence Bank , 900,000 Ogdeusburgh . 

Allegany county Bank >.. 150,000 Angelica. 

^ Canal Bank ai Lockport 900,000 LeckporL 

To increasi the Capital Stack ofBanko. 

Greenwich Bank $300,000 New York. 

Dry Dock Company ^ 1^00,000 do 

Pluanix Bank ],000,(jOO do 

BaiikofNewYork 600,000 do 

National Bank > 950,000 do 

Leather Manofaoturers' Bank*... 400,000 do' 

iefferson county Bank 190,000 Watnrtown. 

Bank of Genesee...... .^ 150,000 Batavla. 

Saratoga county Bank 100,000 Waterford. 

Ogd^asbuigta Rank 900,000 Cigdensburgh. 

Bank of Newburgh 103,000 Newbuigh . 

BankofBuAlo 300,000 Buflaln. 

Lockport Bink 100,000 Lockport. 

To incorporate Inouraneei Exchange, Trupt, and 

Loan Companieo. 
Amer, Litb Ins. and Trust Bo. N. Y. (4 ap.) 
U. ButM do do do 

Columbian do do do 

National do do do ' 

N.Y Bute do do Albany 

L. Island do do Brooklyn 



9 U $3,000,000 

3.000,000 

9 to 4,O0O,0lMl 

9,0000,000 

750,OUO 

1,000,000 



City Loan Company of New York, New York, 9 to 5,000,000 



City Exchange Company, 
Hudson Fire Insurance Co. 
Eighth Ward Insuranc Co. 
N. Y. Marine Insuranoa Ctf. 
Coaaling Insurance Co. 
Union Fire Insuranee Co. 
Van Buran Inlurance Co. 
Columbia laaurance Co. 
Greenwich Insurance 'Jo. 



do 1,000,000 

do 950,000 

do 150,000 

do 300,000 

do 150 to 300,000 

do ' 300,000 

do 900,000 

de 500.000 

do V 900.000 



Brie Fiie and Mariae ins. aad LoaaCe., BbiTaio, 100 to 900,000 

To raise Money by tax, 
$91,000 aaaaally, in Ttoy, for snndrr Literary parpeaas. 
t,000 la All«gaar coaaty, Ibf Brldga aaross the f snesee 

tffU. 



From Williamsburg, Kings county, or Jamaica, 

Qu«ens county, to Grwensport, Bullblk county 
From Utiea to Oawego 
Two from Buflfalo to N iagara Falls 
From Satitia to Utica 
From Batavia lo BufiUo 

From ActlCa, Genesee conn^, to Bullato, Crto cooatjr 
From Liockport to Niagara Falls 
Prom Rochester lo Bufflik} 
FMaB CasUeioa to dm Maasachnsetu line 

To laeorpirato Me Adam Road Companieo, 
From West Troy, tbrougb Shaker VUtaie, to the 

Schenectady turnpike $ SQ,QO0 

From Utica to Trenton Falls ltO,OM 

From New BfrHn, Chenango connty, to Utica 950,000 
Fram Troy to Whitehall 500.000 

To incorporate Turnpike Road Companies 
Renaselaer and Berkshire Tunnelling and Turn, 
pike Co. capital $100,000 — Greeabush and Troy — 
From Oxford, Chen, to Oneonu, Otsfgo, $15,000 — 
From Putersburgh to Brunswick, S^^t^OO — Fort 
Ann and Granville, 9X0,000 — In tbe town of Che. 
mung, Tioga co.-^Across the Indian reservation in 
Erie co. 

To incorporate Bridge Companies. 

Schenectady and Saratoga — Across the Hudson at 
Troy, and across 4>ranch of the Mohawk at Wa. 
tervliet, capital 9100,000 — Acroaa the Hiidaon at 
Albany. 

Com|Nittie«. 

Rensselaer Glass Company, (renewal) — flsbkill 
Iron Co , capital $100,000-— Dover Iron Co., $50,. 
000 — Orange Cordage Manufactory Co. — Sa]ioa 
Salt ( o., $150,000— Frankfort Manufacturing Co. 
--Lockport Manufacturing Co., $60,000— A Whal- 
ing Co. in PeekakiU, Westchester co. 

To incorporate Academies and Seminaries of U 

Learning. 
The >l. York Academy of Inventions, capital 
8100,000— Troy Female Academy— Troy Male 
Academy— ^oughkeepaie Female Seminary — Gene, 
see Wealeyan Seminary at Lima,Xiv. co.— Naaeau 
Academy — High School at Preble Comers, Cortland 
co.^-Clyde.High School* 

To ineorparate Savings Banks. 
Savinga Bank at BiiiTalo-^New York Savinga In. 
stitution. 

To incorporate Religious and Bsnttolent Soeieiics. 
The Second Associate Church in the city of New 
York — Troy Hibernian Benovolent Society-r-Troy 
Annual Conferenco Ministers* Aid Society. 

To incorporate Steamboeit, Ferry, and Whmrf and 

Ways Companies. 
Southern Steambeat ^o. (2 ap.) capital 150 to 
$200,000— Genesoe River Steamboat Co. $30,000— 
New York and Brooklyn Ferry Co. $100,000— Mi. 
amogue Wharf and Ways Co. 

To amend^existing Charters. 
Washington Marine lus. Co.; Seamen's Bank for 
Savings ; Farmers' Fire Ins. and Loan Co. ; Green, 
wich Savings Bank ; New York Athenseum, New 
York — Farmers' Bank of Troy, [equalixing shares] — 
iiafayette Fire Co.— Kingston and Middletown Tunt. 
pike Koad Co. — Ductheas Turnpike Co. — Watervliet 
Turnpike Road Co.— Croton Turnpike Road Co. — 
Cockaackie Turnpike Road Co.^-Alhany and Beth- 
lehem Road Co. — ^Brtmawick and Pitutown Road 
Co. — Newtown and Busbwick Road Co.— Albany 
and Schenectady Road Co.Tto remove toll gates, d^c] 
— Mohawk and Hudson R. R. Co. — Brookljna ana 
Jamaica R. R. Co.— New York and Albany R. R. 
Co. — City of Troy — Poughkeepsie Lancaster School 
Society — ^Village of WilKamsburgh, King'* Co. — 
Village of Poughkeepsie — To repeal the charter of 
the Montezuma Turnpike and Bridge Co. — Wash, 
iugton Ceunty Insurance Cd.— Genesee Manual La- 
hor Seminary* 

To incorporate Cities and ViUages* 
Citjof Brooklyn— City of Roehe«er— -Village of 
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— Vill«ge of ClaiUville, MidiwrnCo.— 
Villag* of Allioa. Geneuee eo— VilUgB of Fort 
Hain, Mont, co.— Village of Bjih, Steuben eo. 
Te inereati thr eapifi *tpek of Maati/aeturmg and 
Tunpikt Cainpanie: 

Syracuae Salt Compwif, capital •50,000— Kinii. 
too (Dd MitidlMan Turnpike Road Co., 15000. 
To ditUt Tewiu and tnet nrw OMi- '' 

To annex a part of Pendlaton, Niigira., ce., t« 
Amherat, Eria co. AUo part af Claroncs, Erie eo., 
ta Lockporl, Niasara co. Alio to aract a d«w town 
in Nmgani— To erect a new towo in Hadiaun co., 
frampsrtaor Ausuata and Vernon in Onaida CO., and 
Smithfietd txA Lenox, Madiaon co. 

MUetUanttmt Appliealwnt. 

Fer tha relief of th« Fim Groat 8. Waat TuTn- 
pike Road Co.— For the r«leaae of (ill* lo an ea. 
ehaaled lot ia Albany— To Toat in Aaa and Aokaah 
Page liilo to landa ia Chautauqua ca. — To ^low a 
aa^TX lo'lhefiiatjadgeof Kinfa co. and to authorize 
him 10 hold courla of caramon pleaa— To open iLb 
Albany Pier— For iha relaaae of thoatale right to 
bond and mortgage on tbree luta in the cilr^cfl^e' 



Fan BALK, 

_, JOUBMALaHDJ 

LeSOE— A^UIHly Jouaal. ny F 



IIihla,lK(unlnib«»ilii|oriS»,wH)i wotidc^iu. It 
>3 MHIitorKal and llBiml Sclincai, Bpuar, AerKut- 
lura. kc. al one dollar ■•! annum. 

MEDICALFLOKA or TIU. UNITED STATKd, In t>ol» 
wliti 100 plaiH, cwiuinlBfalwinsacoiiocnlcalBciipMilai ui 
aOO cenan 01' American pJaata- #>- 

MaHUAL of AHEHICAH Vinn, aodArt grMallDt 
'Tinai, wllh - fliurci. U eanu. 

VISHEB AUD SHKLLa *1V THE BITBK OHin. 1 1 

AMERICAN FLOttlitT,iiil1>MII(una— prkaiacu 



York— For i 



from Ibe Erie canal to the 

.. Pon 3chuylar—To " protect 

aneou^ge" JnatiD Smichin aupplying the Village of 
Whitehall with water- To incorporate iha Onon- 
daga Horae-Racing Aaaoci 



AN LHTRBKHTIMO AMD OIKPDt. MAP. 

A friend of ddti ha* nov in a alate of brwardnaaa. 
Hap npun which will be dolineatad nearly all ^e RaiU 
nadinawehaneredinthaU.Sldlea. It ia daai^ned lo ahaw 
the pruenC coiuemplated oonnerianof Ihadiffarenl linaa. 



and may be bad either in aheela 
' et mapa, in any quaotiiT, b 

i>.York..Autiiat 1*. 1833.' 



C?" 



■?i4(i. uwr'ari >n-l racU. Tilix will •■» maay iKiaii, much 
o«tT>ci iKIa liar lispriiTfniaai. dai«rTa ub* ntclactad aad ia- 



iral M'Adam roada. TlHy *1 






__ !>'aaia'*ri>Hrf<<, May k C«.Dl%i 

,.,.,„, , —J ..qulrnl l*n(ib (wuhmw aplitallei 

cliiwd planaa of Railraao* ai ihs alWrtEH' neika, and dall 
(hcniukny <irih«vt)ncl|M|>" -- ■'--— 

ill*l"'d.'i.''R. (C', -,— - - .- 

Uiulaonand Delavan Canal and RaUr«*4 eoDiwBy, CaibMi 
d>le. Luaarnaunoty, rennaylnBU. 
Hudaaa, Uilu.ntila ennuy, N*w-T*rk, ( 



g, ihapablk anreCarradioJ. B. Jarrla, Ed|. 



LOCOMOTIVE ErfOINES. 

ga-THE AHBRICAK ffTBAM CAUIAflECOUPANT, 
OPPaiLADBLFHlA, nepaoAUly hifbm ita* paiMI^ aad r - 
peelally KaUntad and Tiaoaponaltoa Coawaolaa, that tb 
ban baeua aola pnvtktora of eartalB lapcovaBaM* In t 
eoaatrMttna of Locanstln EOflBaa. ^d otbai railway o 
rlafea, aacarad IB CoL Blepkaa K. Loaa , ef tbf UnitKl 8uua 
Enflaacra, by ktuia paiaoi tna tiM Ualied Slaua, and ibai 

thay an pnpared ta aiecDta any ardara Cat iba conalrue" ' 

LocoBioUn EnflDea, Tandara, kc. witb wblcb they i 
ratomd, aad pMfe tbanaelna ta a paaciual coojillaac 
any miaioaaBIa iboy may make la nhieaca to (bla Una of 



Tbay hara already In DMir maeaalaa ibe rai 
(ua for ib( coaiuwilon of three alaww of «f 
■lota wal^lni fbur, fl ' 

Tha ni|lB«a mada by 



, ... , a all loB aagliM at a apaad «r 19 

mllaa per hour ; a Btb too aBflBa ai a ap aad of 18 — "— — 
hour ; a four Ion enflDe al a apeed af w 1-S 

EbalrpcrfonaauealD oUiet rHpeela will ba wi 
aiof tlia l»ai Ei»llaheiifloeaorihaaaBiasla_, wiu, ■••p 
-" Ir eSelaaey lathe eonnyaaoa of bimlMiia, I 
■ and fkrUliy of tbalr 



relatll 
ladaT 1 
Blka pi 



Tha letiM ihall b* qolw aa fkreraUa, aad area mora i 
rau, ibaa Uuaa ea whkh eofhiaa of iba aa^a elaa) c 
piDcared fhim ahnad. 

All ordaiB fiir apalnaa, ka. aad atbar (oauBUBlcatlaBB 
nmee IS tbe aaUad, wUI ka addraaaad U tlHHikaerlbar, 
eltr ef fmadaWJa. and attaU reeetra pniaiC a aaw ta ii . a. 
Byetdarof aaCoaaan. K 

WlLtlAM KOUW, mtumMnr- 



I I 



Tit of lUa JeuaaL 



■ Iklan 



GRAOIK, PRIMK * CO. harlM <bia<Jari*t*nlav 



UK* 

i CLAKI 



JUbK CLAKKSUfl JAT, 1 



ihacouuri ol HdUHlaar.aiHlaCBtaorllaw.Yota. liatinTaDiM 
■nil put in oparailon aHacblna Ibr naklni Wrauthi Hilli 
-rhbaguara pvlDU. Thii niddilna will aiaaa aboai iliiy » 
jalJa, and about loriy tl*d nalla la a oilnuta, and In tha aan» 
prupuriiaa Uraer aina, a>ao w aplk^ fer ablna. Tha nail i> 
hinnMrad and toinaa ttom iha machlnaiioDipletely btaifd u> 
rtJncM. iliai lia capacliT lor boina ciencbtdla (otri aiulaur' 

sully ba apiillad whare auch powar ibr drlrlnf atacblnery 1> I 
iiwratloo Bald Fatrman will, make, aaod and warraoi mi 
cMna.aaabo.a,40inypar.w.awhooiayappl:fl«ib«inaai« 
an ibisy may ea nAia, aai> un iba maai laaaonaMa uira*. t 
lUuilultaaiuHllana hall of bla paUm rlibiionba uae ofa* 



' A» J. 



AB^aMkF 



la Iha Uolled Siaiaa 
aiBona which ara an Impr 
IKbadjbr which aiiflaa ci 

Diacar auacbad.panlcularly-aJapiad lb Ealtroad porpa- 
WM. J. Y'lUKO, 
MaibiDwacallaaltuBwnl Uakar, ITu. g Dock aireal. 



iddllloa 



•1 building! and bouaaa raaderad lai 



For aala. le.DOO IM. aC aNTIOKU, ar lucomtiuatibla Val- 

Apply 10 C. S. HaFINEIQUE, 

h ureal- A punphioi gi?an armila. 
afiKiancaa lo NawVoik.— Mr. MInnr, 
unica' MafulAa ; Uaaara-Kuahun k Ai 

Edllori In Ihecllyor couoiry, capylnf 



."to."-"- 



•TBPHEMBOVt 

fluiUcr t^a **periar ttflt ej Faimgtr Can for RtilnM; 
I1o.»««Eil»baih(iraai, near Blaackar eiiui, 
Ncw-Toik. 
EfBAlLBOADCOUrAKIEB would do well laaianlaa 
ia.a Uir. ; a specraiao of whtc* nay ha aatn on Ihal pan a 
u Raw-YArk an^ Bailwrn Oailnad, now InopuaUoB. 



RAli.aOADOAA WHEELS AKD BOXES, 

ANDOTHEK RAILROAD GAaTIHOB. 
C^'AIbo. axles ruiniabcd and Bued lo whaali canplau. 
1 lbs Jagaraan Couon and Wool MaelilDi Faclory aad Faga- 
Iry, Faiaraon, 1*. I. All order. adJramul lo Iha aobaclhara 
- ion, oiM Wall alrBal,^IW-yotk, will bapronpUyat- 

I. Aiau, CAR amiMaii. 

Flania Tlraa larnvd coniplgio. 

KETCHUMkOROSTEIIOK. 



ROVXI.TT IVORKBi 



.^jrancali flren thai work ahall badi 
•onahla larma. A ahara ef public pairu 



^^ BDBVETOILBa UfSTRIUBENTB. 

LaraUnl'laiirananii, larfa andaml] aiiaa. with blah najr- 

od'ijidby"'""' E. kfc" W. BLU.ST.Tat Wucr .uoai, 

E]I«U[EBRI3(C) AND BITRVBITiaa 
INHTKIinKIITB. 

|:^Tha auhacrlberi .....-..-„ 



tl.irnotruperlar, Inprli 
Ip la any rmporuKl or i 

Id Caoipaaa. wbh aTale 
ba taken wlib nr Klihoai 
:unlt?-ala»,ar 



in. and oitiara lniara«ad.t 



laraplytoihy Inqdlrlaa ri 



the "iDpTD'ed Conpaaa" la alibi. Thcaaara-a 
aofiha numbailn ib« aenleaot iha Eafloaaiaad 
n DapaniBeni. 

a Lavala and Compaaaaa are In foCd repair- Thay 
lO foci aeidad bai lliila repaira. ricapi lloai accidanu to i 
all Inairumeniaortha kind are tlabla 
I baTa rouad iHki ihy pausrae for iha lavala and cenp 
aTebeanprefarrad by my aaalalabla (anaratly, le-anra 
1 uaa, aiuT ihe Improved Coapaaa la aaparlar u> any aiher da- 
rlplton of ODalom«iar chat wa liara yet uiad In laylDf the ralli 



aaa, anu l cannot am DciMTa u wiij do praisiivu lo Hi Ulna 
awUuiafKlayiatorr^la-andlDlkci, whan known, Ithli 
1 will ba aa hlghlT appraclaiad for comaaa aBireylat. 

RaapaciluMriby Irland, 
JAtUB r, BTABLEK, Sunerlntandanl of ConWactien 
of BidllBiDra and Ohio Railroad. 
Phil 
Harlnf tta the laat iwo yean 



ToHU'a " Faiani totpmrad Cem p aaa," I aaa aafaly aay Iba. 
Ilara Mu beniuch auparior lo aay other Inairuoiani of the kind, 
rww In oaa, and aa euch nftil cbeerfally receBDead ll lo C 
ttnaanaailBiiTeyDn, E. U. (IILL, ClrllEbflnaar. 

Oermantown. February, ItU. 
Perayear ■aallharaaiedlaBlruDantainadeliyMr. H. 
Youf, ef I'hlladglphla, In whkb he baa ceiablMa ih* prepa 
Uaaor a Thaodollu wtlb Iha (enBon Leial. 

~ iMar iheaa laavBBeeia adalraMy ealaalaledfoi layli 
Iteada, aad caa raCMisiaBd than fa iba sadee ef Eb| 
a frelkrabla le aa* aikan tor thai parpoae. 

BKHBT fLCAHrBKLL. Bn(.rhtt(4. 
r Mmhi. aad BairtK. BaKaad 



bai laara u laroroilball lliaadi and iha public, eipa- 
Engiaaan, ihaiihey eomlaae le maoufociun lo order 
lap fur sale erery daaenpiluB el lealruniaoia In iha Bba>a 
laa, wbh-hitiiycanfumlahaitheehorieBinoilaa, anion 
'ma. [nalrua.enla repaired twiih caia ami proaipluade. 
proofof (hahigbeailniaUDnon which ihelF SuTaylng 
iDainiiiHniB are heM, ihey raapaciTully be( leave to tandar le 
ihtuuliliGparBial, ihaMiawInt carUDcaiH inm feulaetanol 
Jiailniulibad adeullBc aitalnnMnla. 

twin k Hcaiiie — Acrwahly to your renuaM made bomi 
laamcetl now odor yea my opinion al the laiariimiaiia 
al your aauUlahaMnl, lor iba Baldmora and Ohio Rail- 
road t^offlpanr. ThlBoplHlanwouht hare Iwen glrenalaBuk 
oarllat parloii; bolwaa Inlontlonally dela;ad, In order id aOiird 
I bncar llaH for iha trial of Iba IiMTumeula, ao thai I cnnld 
ipaak wlib Iha argater aonBdaoca of ihtir meilia. If aucb ihot 
ihouid ba Ibund^lo poaeaaa. 



anr coaaldered good, 1 ht 
nufociuredby j.iu. Ol'ili 



r hols.n u lalMr nBDafodBradfot 

■alra wlihlnthe 
imperlectHM ef 



ihamaa helai weitby It 



wbkh 
■aa a nrninaea aad aiabUily, 
ltd beaaiy of exccoilan. wh 
en™Jlo 

.-Jip..,iMaun«iedluinBi — ..., 

nay raqnlrc Inatruoicuia ef •uparior wartDianehIp 

JAMEBP. BTA 

■aperUilandani of CooMrnciloa of iba Bald mo 

hare examined wllh cara aeraral Enflnaera' 

ur'i Compaaaea i anil take plaaauia la aipraaalai ny epliiha 
'llhe axeellanu oflha •.orkaianihlp. The pane orihelarala 
ppearad wall pioporclaned 10 accura recllHT la uaa, and bccb> ' 

lade wiihlti ibeia lew yeata; aud 1 haig no doDtHhaithay 

WILLIAM HUWARD, U. B. CiTll Enclnecr. 
TaMafareEwlnandHeante— Aayou hare Baked mi loitte 

louta which! ban aiiberuaad or eianlnadilcheailullyHau 
liai ufaraa air appnitanlilee of aiy bacon Infaqualniad wkk 
iElr eualliica ban foiia. I hare ttaai raaaon to ihlnh wall ef 
Ihe ekill dlanlayad la ihalr canairutilon. Tha oaaiaeee afUHb 
■uikBanablp haa been Ihe aebjaci at fteqoani ranark by By 
teiF, endal'uia aeearaei ol their pacfomanca 1 kaie taealrad 
itialacury aaaBrance Don othare, Wheia opinion 1 roaMM, 
nd who taaa bad than far a cottatderaMa ilaw In nee. The 
Tana yea baTa nadealnc* your esiablMiBeiitlnthlBtfiy.M 
dicia aa of Iba uacoaaliy of aeadlaf ataawbera lar what wa 
lay want la ogrllna.daaerreihaun^uBlMedapprabatien and 
grwarntBCOBracBmeeu WIehlntyaaalltheauccaaawhIch 
paieaiBipriaaaowall Berlu, I lenala, youre, kc. 

B. H.LATROBE, 
CliUZaflBaarlathaaartlcaeftbeBahlaoraaadSkto Ball 

read OaaBpany. 
1 ■nnhoB' ef other Miari ere la i 
but are taa (aailhy. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT HI THE CriT OF NEW-YORK, 

Fnmtke%6a of November ta the 9& «^ JkemJmr, 183^ tneluiiM, 

IConinMimcatcd for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal ImproTenieaUi.] 



i>att. 



Nov. 



u 



S7.. 



u 



iB. 



4 



u 



S9. 



u 



1.. 



S.. 



3« 



ti 



4. 



? 



(t 



«« 



6. 



Deoeni.7. 



.M 



8. 



i^- 



it 



> • 

r 



6 a. IB. 
10 

Sp.m. 

6 
H) 

6a. m. 
10 

Sp.iii. 

6 
10 

6 a. m 
10 

8p. m. 

6 
10 

6 a. IB. 
10 

Spuin. 

6 
10 

6a.m, 
10 

Sp.lB. 

6 
10 

6a. nk 
10 

tp.111. 

6 
10 

6 a. m 
10 

8 p.m. 

6 
10 

6a. IB. 
10 

Sp.m, 

6 
10 

6a. B. 



10 



IB. 



IB.- 



m. 



10 

6 a. m. 
10 

I' 

10 

6 a 
10 

8p»m. 

6 
10 

6a.iB. 

10. 

Sp.lB. 

6 
10 

6 a. m. 
10 

3 p.m. 

6 
10 

6 a. m. 

10 

Sp.m. 

6 
10 



35 
36 
36 
35 
34 



40 
44 

41- 
40 



SI 



35 
31 



43 
43 
43 

45 
45 
41 
40 
39 
39 
41 
45 
40 



36 

38 

48 

40 
39 
40 
41 
43 
41 
41 
39 

40 

43 
43 
44 
40 
41 
43 
44 
43 
38 
41- 
44 
41 
35 

33 

34 

38 

37 
37 
41 
43 

43 

43 
41 

37 

40 
44 
41 
39 



Ber9wu- 
Ur. 



39.71 
89.81 
39.91 
30.80 
30.10 
30.15 
30.30 
30.01 
39.99 
30.03 
30.18 
30.31 
30.33 
30.81 
30.30 
30.30 
30.35 
30.31 
30.30 
30.90 
30.10 
30.10 
30.05 
30.05 
30.05 
30.03 
30.07 
30.03 
30.07 
30.09 
30.18 
30 33 

30.30 

30.35 
30.87 
30.30 
30.33 
30.30 
30.35 
30.35 
30.34 

30.36 

30.33 
30.31 
30.35 
30.36 
30.38 
30.36 
30.36 
30.39 
30.39 
30.40 
30.40 
30.40 
30.41 

30.49 

30^50 

30.49 

30:48 
30.50 
30.30 
30.88 

30.11 

30.88 
30.81 

30.97 

30.95 
30.96 
30.98 
30.98 



'Winds. 



\ StrtMgtktf 
' mmd. 



WNW 



8W 



wrww 

• • 

w by If- 

• * 

INK 

■ ^ 

• • • 

XNS 

• • 

NE — !fK« 
N.NB 

N 

NNW 

NW 

. .— KNW 

NNW 

• • 

HW— NNW 
NNW 

N—NNE 

NE 

• • 

NBbyB—KNB 

BNE 

NE by E 

• • 

NE 

!^by E 
N by w 

NNW — WiW 

WtW — ^N 

N 

■ 

NNW — N 
N 
NNE 
KE. 

• • 

NE 



moderate 
strong 



moderate 
ligiit 

• • 

moderate 



CUuJs/ram 
wk4U direetisn. 



W8W 






KNE 



.— NEr-NNE 

N by B 

■W — W8W 

waw 



mW 



ckmdy 
clear 



w by N 



88W 



fleeh 



moderate 

light 

. — mod. 

mod. — tight 

light 

Ught~rood. 

moderate 
freah 



moderate 



fiuiit 



light 



moderate 



. . — ^Treah 

fr*b-^Crong 

atrong-gale 

•trong> 
—gale) 
freBh-mod. 
moderate 

fraeh * 



NNE 



NNW 



WNW — NNW 
NNW 

W8W 

i WtW ) 
( NNB— KNK ) 



KNE 



WIW 

{-I 



N — dow 

NNW 

NW 

WNW 

N— alow 

' NNW 



CwJgr.J 

I KKW ) . 



E 
ENB 

S I— niod*te ) 
•E-r-brfailT .> 
.BKBHIWUI ) 



i WBW ) 
lj|W J 

• * 

WiW 



• • 

bit 
cloudy 

• • 

• m 
ft • 

<.(r 
rainy 
cloody 
rain 

* . 
cloudy 

m u 
m • 

fair 

■ • 

clear 
iair 

• • 

cloudy 

rainy 
. • 

ckrady 
rainy 
cloudy 



—ckmdy 
— rainy 



&ir 
cloudy 



ftir 



m • 

ftir 
cloudy 

rainy 



;loudy 



— ^fiiir 



iloudy 



— ^fiiir 



iir 
cloudy 



— Bcudi from e 
— ^nin 



rain at 4-c1oud8.|iartiany 6pen, and Btrong 

[gale* 
cloudy ^ — ^hazy 

hazy ' •!— lair 

fiur 



clofdy 
lair 



Avan^ tenpetatore of Ae week ending Monday, December 3, 38^.85. 
Do. do.. do. do.. December 9, 40^.33. 

In October the, obeerrations of winds Ibm the North-Eastem quarter, weie l5i— frea^ the South-Eastern, 3^— lirom 
the South-Weetem, 54— from the North-Weetern, 44. 

The obeervatidBB of the directbn uf clonde or lusher currant, Ibr the aame month, wera aa foUo wb : From the North 
Eaatem quarter; 13— fipom the South-Eaatem, 5— nam the South»Weatein, 77— from the North-Weatem, 33. 

MazimiBB or the barometer 30.53 in.— Blinimum; 39.30 in.— Ihnge, 1.33 in. 

In November, the obeervations of winds an, firom tl^e North-Eaalem qdaitert 83-4ram the 8oiah-Ea8tern,11r-from 
the South-Weetera, 74— from the North-Weatem, 36. 

The higlmr eurrants during the aame month wen, fiom the Noith-Eaatem quarter, 5— from the Sonth-Eaatern, 4- 
fram tlwBoiitli-Weaten, 63— from the Noitit-Wesleni, 36. 

Manamnof baRmieler30;57 inehea-BIininium, 89.48— Range, 1.09 inchee. "" ' 

* At IGddletowii, Connecticut, a diatanoeof one hundred milea to m imdward t the criaia of the storm, on Sunday, 8th 
of Dueambet, was near Hv houra later than in Uiis city. 



i;.fl.BraBch.Hr< 



U 



Vaasalberougli ...do 

Canal do 

Fonland jam 

•anffoff do 

•euik Berwiek. . .do 



BANK NOTK TABIiK* 

MAINE. 

Cumberland. . . .|a} 
Caao. do 

M«rchania'......do 

UnioBM ........ .do 

WatenrUla .do 

Saco..*.. ..do 

Lincoln.. •• do | 



Aognata. |a| 

Oaidlafr do 

Kennebnnk. . • • . ,do 
Manufacturers' . 'do 

WInlhrop. do 

Bath.. noeaW 



mk ..parol 
I. Banks.. I 
urg |o| 



PEtlNBYLVANIA. 

Monifomerjr co^of 

Columbia Br.Co.4lo 

Cheater county.. do 

Lancaster. • do 

FaroM* ileading.doj OcrnianU}wn;...do 

Da Lancaster.. do I Delaware county .do 

Do. Bucks CO. . .do I renn Towi^hipi .do 1 Mopiongahela 

|jlaa;ca« «*..do| York .•,•••«... lal|i 



U.S. Bank 
PhllaJel 
Herrleburg 
Noithampton. . • «do 



€}ettTeburgh..lo1| 

Carliaie do 

Mlnera*.^ do 

Pkuburg. do 

Chanibereburg ..do 
1 JE«ric ••■■■«••• ••uo 

.1 



(J. 8. Branch.para| 

Cheshire ^ 

Concord do 

ttxeter do 

Kt;w-Hajnpfhire.do 
N. H..-dirairord.'do 

BnUUeborottgh..|a| 

Munipelier do 

tiMiland do 

Bank Caledonia .do 

tf.B.Brancb.parol 
ttoston cky B*Ktf|oi 

Igrf cultural do 

Beverjy do 

Bedlbrd Com*! . .do 

Guftiniercial do 

'iedham ...do 

(ilouceater do 

Haoipehire do 

Franklin do 

Sunderland do 

tiampden ^do 

Uflchanica* do 

Marblnhead do 

.Newbury port.. . .do 

Phenlx.'.^ do 

Pacillc do 

Hanu. % Mock.. do 

I/. A. Branch. parol 

Providence |«] 

Joion do 

Exchange. . . . ^ . .do 

Mechanlce' do 

<ifobe....b do 

\f aiiur«Gturece> . .do 
EL fflland Union. do 
Rhode Island. . . .do 
Merchaota* Provi- 
dence .'.de 

Do. Newport... '.do 
rV E.Cominercialdo 

^^ashington do 

BurrllviTio Agrir. 

andManur....do 
9nilth/leld£xch.do 

U.S. Branch.l»ara 
fforwich . f3 (tar 
Bridgeport ..$i do ' 

FatrfleidCo ia| 

de Branch.do 
EastHaddaoi. . . .do' 



NSW-HAMPBHIRE 

Rockingham. . .|o| 

Portsmouth do 

Karmen*. do 

risciaaqua do 

Dover. do 

Wiiinipieecogve . .do 

VERMOIfT. 

8(.'AU»aoa |af 

Windsor do 

Verffeunee.i....do 
Benuln(ton do 

MA88\CHU8ETTB 
Plymouth...... |a| 

Pawiucket......do 

Salem .....do 

Springfield do 

Tavoioo .do 

Worcedier do 

Biacksume do 

Kail River do 

Ejichange do 

Danversk. do 

Asiaiii^ do 

Mendun do 

Oxlord do 

MObury. do 

Houseicnk do 

Hamp Maiinlace'de 

Bamsialile do 

Leicesler. do 

RIIODE'ISLAIID, 
VniageBank...|ai 
Bmithtield' Lime 

Rock do 

Newport Bank.. do 
Roger Williams .do 

Scltuate do 

Kent. do 

luttgie, Bristol... do 
Do. Providence', .do 
Mount Vernon., .do 

Cranston do, 

Bank of Bristol.. do 

Commercial do 

Fr^emans* do 

Frank iin do 

Landhnklers tlo 

Narraranaet. . . . .do , 

c;ONN£CTICUT. 

Hartford |al 

rhanix '..do 

MMdletown do 

MecUanica* do 

l?e W' London. . . .do 
City Bk,K. Hav.do 



Claremont |a{ 

Grafiob do 

Merrimack Co. . .do 

Merrimack do 

Commercial .... .<lo 
Conneciicut nver do 

Orange County .|o| 

Burlington dt* 

MMdlebury {tt^ 



BankofRortoUilo} 

■Cambridge do 

Amlover de 

Falmouth do 

M«n:amiie dc 

Lyne Meclianic«*ilo 

MerchHs 8aiem..do 

do N. Bedford. do 

Bunker Hill do 

Atlantic do 

Franklin do 

Lowell .....do 

Brigliioa do 

Central do 

Oreenfiekl do 

Esaez tntika 

Farneta* .broke 



(J. 8. Branch,. «. par 
City Banks...... do 

Long lelaud Bk . .do 
Ourcheae.Ca. .. .do 

Lansinaburg . . . .do t f 

Poughkoepeie . . .do } 
Cfttskill..' I 



WEW.YORK. 
Bank or AJbany.5a| 
State Bank ...'..do 
Commercial, SM. do 
Bankof Troy ...do 
Farmers*, >iO... dp 
Mohawk do 

%J HvIB ••••••e»«»«a^ 



Newburgh do ; Do. Br^neii. . . .do 

Do. Branch.. . .do I Ontario dd 

Mech.ltFarmce.ia| 1 Do. Branch . . . ido 

N£W.JER8£\. 



TrentnB.Co.^^par 
SCaieB Newark..^ 
Do. Morrietown.do 



Oo. Camden. .. .do 
Uo. NBrunswlck.do 
Farm. It Meth. 
at Rah way 



^h. ) 



do 



Morria Canal | 

Newark B. Co. . .do 
Orange do 



Do. £lizabeih. . .do WaahlngioB do 



North Kingston ioj 
Mount Hope. ...uo 

Pawtuxec Ho 

Ph«enix ...do 

R.LCenuai do 

Warren do 

Warwiek do 

R. I. Agncu}t>l..fk» 
Cumberland. • • - -do 

N. E. Pacific do 

8niiUifirkilJBk>n.clo 
High Street. .... .do 

Woonsockt Falle.do 
Mech-fltManufa. . do 
Far. fc M<ch* broke 
Burril villa do 



Union |ftl 

New Haven do 

Thames ..do 

Windham Co.... do 
Stonlngton do 



Westchester Co... f 

Central Bank | 

Ai^burn do 

Rocheeier do 

Jeflersoii Coumy.do 

Geneva I'o 

Chenango do 

Bk CoiumbiH.bnilio 
Mitidks District, .de 
Franklin Bank.. do 

Commerdat | 

Cumberland . .. .do 
Balejn B. Co.«....l 

Peterson do 

Monmouth ..broke 
NJ.ManttCCo..do 

Franklin do 

Jersey do 



People*B I 

Suasejc { 

Faraiera do 

BkNRrunswiflk.do 

e State Banks at Newark, Mornsiown, and Elizabethtows, 

vsr $9 par •, N Brunswick, do SM do: F. It M. Rahway,$ie do 

DELAWARE. 

Farnien»....»..]al I Wil m. It Brand. |al I Smyrna |ol 

Do.. Branches, .do I Delaware do I Conmiercial . . . .lio 



(J. S. Branch ....i 
Baltimore Bks..|a| 

Farmers,^ .do 

Do. Branches.. do 



Maryland.. 

Bank Mar jrland.|<4 
Frederick co . . . .do 
Weaiminater ...do 
Farmra ItMech ..do 



Ilageraiown I 

Susqueh. Brid(;f . . . i 

KIkton bn>ke 

Plantrm do 



DISTRICT .COLUMBIA. 



Patriotic |«l 

\Ietn>polis do 

Washington ... .do 



Mech.Georget*B.|al 
Do. Alvxandrla.ilo 
Farmers It liech.do 



1 1 Farmers |al I Vh-g.iiBmcbev.lal 

Branches . . do | North western . . . .^ 



Alexandria . . . .fal 
Potomac... fc.... do 
Uatott :....do 

VIRGINIA. 

U. 8. Brascb . 
Vally.fcBranch.lal t Do. 

NORTH CAROLINA.. 
8tale,4]lran'a.3|at | NowbematBr*hB|U i aFear,liBr*h.i|al 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

U. 8. Branch k\ Union. ...... Aj^ i State Bank . . j|a 9 

Plam aMeGh..l|af I South Carolina, .do I ^ 
Commercial Bank, at Columbia, 9oJi. 

OHIO. 



Bcate Bank 8.C .do 



U.fl. Branch... | 

Chilieothe 4 

Western Reaervs do 
^ankUn.. do 



Fanners flt Meeb. 4 

Belmont do 

Conuncrcial do 

8teuoeBviUe..brok« 



Marietu 4 

Lancaster: do 

Mount Pleasant ./lo 

Farmers de 

OEOROIA 

IT. 8. Branch i I Auguau laS| I •Macon tnU 

Plaaters -IoSa I Btaie B. fc Brh*a.do I Darien So8| 

.HarlneliFirelnadoJ Merch.lLPlantera \ \ Augusta In. fcBk.do 

♦ The Bank oi Macon has failed. Tl« ether Banks la Ma- 
con are good at the rate quoted above, f Foiled. 

MICHIOAK 

Michigan Banks \ AVr;-,:«;* * 

LOUISIANA. 

U.S. Branch... | | StaUM«».Oi-»l»«4aS [ Louisiana 4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

«tate of Mississippi 8 

ALABAMA. 
U.S. Branch. . 1 1 MeWlca»«S, State Slot | Tombeckbr....«0 

MISSOURI* 

U.S. Braueh** ••• ♦ 

CANADA. 

CanriSaBaaks •*• 
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COXTKNTS 

Edilurn) Noiicn : fCeporl uT the Coi 
■Ii9 8a<Uh Carolina Cwol and Koilrooil Cumpuiy— 

(cunclDded) ^ 

Svaoennau Knilnay ™i 

■nMTliaw Em of Stmm Power 83=1 

On the Order* of AKliiuwIiira (counliidwl; i.Tmii-el, 

ling in Suua Carritget ;;■■;' ■^'* 

- Btbbog* on Uie Rconomv of Hacmnery and Manubc- 

ftcmi**, (conelodedl. ', • ■ -Ste 

Eiicaaon'e Caloric Engine j Smnkv Chimnpyi; ffl«- 
chanical Qnad ratlin iil' lbs Circis; Uecbanici in 

China; Summary S*** 

litsmry Notice* - ^J 

Adveniarnwnti, &C -'- ''^~ 

ANBHICAN RAILR OAD JOUHNAL, An.' 

NEW-VOBK, nEOBMBEB sa, ISJS- 

Witlilhis miniber, cloBeaiheacoond yoarof 
tb» puWicalion or the Railroad. JornsAL ; 
and althougb the high hopes and i^xpecta- 
tions whicli were 'tioierlained by its [no: 
jector flnd publisher, have not been fully 
realiz;;d, in ihu extent of its circultitloii, 
yet, it !3 bt-lie^'id that it has been of some 
•orviceto iho cause in wlijch it oniLiarkeil 
and to which it hus beeii steoJily de- 
voted. In a previous number, it was intima. 
ted that, in consequeiiee ofa want of patron- 
age to sustain it in its present form aiid.size, 
it might be either continued in a clieaper form, 
ordiscontinued with the present number ; butj 
from the prompt subscripijon of several of it.- 
earliest and most constant friendij, and. tis. 
auraneca frflru otbera, that tlicy teoiild sub- 
Bcrlbe, for additional volumes from its' com- 
mencement, as Weil as use their inilucjice tc 
oitcnd its cireuralidii, 1 nm highly gratitied tp 
be able to say, that the Railroad Journal 
will be continued, anil nut only continued, but 
n^BtorJally improved in its_ appeal 
cODlenta.' The two ye^rs which have elapsed 
since its commencement have enabled me 
to provide (bKJgn publicatloua, from which 
select ample and interesting nuUerials, as well 
as to enlist many able and scientific corrca. 
pondents of our own country, m ita service, 
which cannot fail to render it hereafter much 
mure valuable than it ha« hitherto been, 
ttM)** wli« bpaqril wj|j| tli«ir patrQnn|^, 



Having, after mature deliberation, resolved 

to continue its publication in its present foi 

of a weekly journal, and also to iucrcas: the 

quantity of ita soienlilic reading, to the exclu 

on of a [>art of the news of the day, &c., ll 

confidently hoped thai 'tlie improvement:^ 

hich have already been made in its appcar- 
ice since il.s commencunicnt, together with a 
positive assurance that it witlbr coniimied,a\ 
another year, will be a sulHcient guaran- 
a its auliscribera and the public, lur jmi/- 
men ill advance foT'tlie ensuing volume. A 
moment's reflection will be sufficient to con- 
vince any person, thai such a course onhf wilj 
enable me to do them jnalico. I'hey will 
:udily see that, without such a rule.'lnius' 
he a loser of hundreds,' by ncattering a tlio>i 
sand small accounts from Maine to Loviisiana 
vhcre'as.even ifby any event its puhlicatJor 
ihould cease, they wouM not, at most, los<^ 
norethantwoor three dollars, and not even 
that, as they know wliere to find me, end 

dd request some" friend to call and receive 
the balance due them. Of that, hoWcver, 
ihey Loed not fear, tfs, when tho volume is 
;'nn!menced, they may reel dtsured that it will 
be completed. 

It is, therefore, confidtntly anticipaled OuH 
'very ntbtcriber leill p-niii for the_ eiuu- 
infSyear, on Ike receipt ^ the first ■number; and 
by doing >k> they will contribute, in no small 
Icgree, to llie aucoess of a work Vhich, thus 
fur, it may be truly said, and without arro. 
g.-uiecj loo, haa coiilribiited inoro lo pub/ii 
than to private interest. 

The ensuing, as the past volume, will tx 

lued tince a week, except to such at prefer 
U> ^ji/our A^an, and hope H pui up like tha 

•mi-monlh!y or in montkh/ part*, with 
cooer; 



This number of tho Journal contains aeve 
ral highly interesting and important articles 
among them will be found a description, with 
•Of rftvion of Ur- Q^rden> bo«t, «a invsp- 



lion which promises, as we have been inform' 
^id by those who have examined it, the moat 

iportant results in steamboat navigation ; 

JO, an interesting deacriplion. with cngra. 
vings, of the 5iwp«nj;oji _Railway, invented 
by Henry Sargent, Eaq., which have been 
furnished us, by an intelligent friend at Boston. 
It aflbrda us pleasure to bo able to close tho 
year and the volume with a number contain- 
ing so much of interest, and we do not hesitate 

promise that the ensuing volume will be 

■ more valuable than either of tho preceding. 



Report of the Committee on Cart, to the Di~ 

Ttction of the South Caroiiaa Canal and 

Railroad Company, tubmitled 80/A Novem^ 

ber, 1833. " 

(Concluded from page 805,) 
We are deprived of the use ortheWMt-Polnl by 
nnueaaity of new arrangement snd frames. S. 
Caruhne, by iieceakiiy of new frame and prr- 
feclmf; boiler. Bnmw«)[, by replacing rfuos 
burned by accident. We hope to add the Ham. 
burgh in a fpw days for the traasportatioD of 
freisUt at slow speeda. <> 

To the 5th. The Weet-Pointand Hamburgh 
bay? been etinstructed on the plan of the Eng- 
lish enginea. The pertbrmance of ^e first 
has bcpn one-third to one-half of those of the 
ight-whcei engines. It is believed that thi! 
Hamburgh is enpabte uf performing one-third 
more than any of the eight- wheel engines. The 
operation of both these engines has been very 
-' ^vere on the load, and every engineer, as well 

I the persona iu the charEn of the road, unite 
the opinion thai i» would be highly ii^udi. 

ous to use such engines. 

To the 6tb. The eighl-wheel engines differ 
from the English engines in plan of boiler, 
manner, und number of supports, arrangement 
and applieaiion of the jjower, and in the ettain- 
me 111 of an equal ilistribulion of the weight ; it. 
has been in parts wliieh are common to tlie two. 

igines, and which sre under similar circum- 
stances, that all our trouble has been experi.* 
enced, and in the «u;i))ot*d improvelncnt, tfjat 
we have obtained an engine possessing verv im- 
portant advantages, and in the useofvchich 
Bvety engineer on tha rood has hecoue theit 
decided ndvoirate, as will appear more fully 
IVom other documents herewith communicated. 

The Committee, having concurred with tlio 
chief engineer in the opinion that mere answers 
lo the above oueries would not fully embrace 
what is evidently the object oftheir being iiiade,^ 
WHUioriscd, at bu r«quMt, an axainiiuuion iott^ 



8id 
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the results of experience as derived from our 
road. ' 

With this view the Committee have attended 
an examination of the persons, who,, having 
been employed, and in charge of the manage- 
ment and repairs of the engines used thereon, 
are practicully and intimately acquainted with 
all the circumstances : their experience, there, 
fore, is of essential importance in forming cor- 
rect opinions in relation to them. 

The individuals examined were, Mr. Petsch, 
master of the workshops, who, having had 
charge of all the engines, is, in profession, of 
much valuable information and experience on 
the subject. 

Mr. Darrell, who has been the ennjineer of 
the Best Friend (four-wheels) — ^the West Point 
(four-wheels) — ^South CaroUna (eiffht-wheels) 
and Charleston (eight-wheels)— and has occa- 
sionally run all the others. Mr. M^Candish, 
who was the engineer of the Barnwell, apd who 
has run the Charleston. Mr. Robertson, who 
has had lonff experience with the four-wheeled 
engines on the Liverpool and Manchester road, 
and brings recommendation of the first charac- 
ter from the engineer of tbat work, and was 
sent to this country with, one ol Mr. Stephen- 
son's engines. On our road he has run the 
Charleston, eight wheels, and Phcenix, four 
wheels, and occasionally the other engines. 
Mr. Cummings, who for eighteen months run 
four-wheel engines on the Liverpool and Man. 
cheater road, has run a four-wheel engine on 
Camden and Amboy road, and a six- wheel en, 
gine oh the Susquehanna Road. On this road 
he has run the Charleston and Hamburg. 

Mr. Allison, who has been the engineer x>f 
the West Point and Edisto, and has run the 
others, not being in town, the statements 
were submitted to him and fully concurrexl in. 
Mr. Raworth, who has been engineer of the 
Phoenix, and made a few trips on the other 
engines, was also absent on the road, but ex- 
presses his accordance with the statements 
made. 

Tlie following is an abstract of the testimony 
brought before the Committee ; — 

1st As to the expediency or necessity of at- 
tempting to run tjjght-wheel engines. Were 
there any circumstances which renders it prac- 
tically necessarv or expedient to introduce 
them 1 If so, what are tnay ? and has experi- 
ence on our own or other roads, confirmed or 
fulfilled the views which led to tliat measure. 

Mr. Petsch, Mr. Darrell, and Mr. AlHson, are 
the -only persons of those named who have 
practical acqnaii^tance with the circumstances 
at the time, and they unite in the opinion that 
such circumstance did exists and that it was 
highly important that something should be done 
in consequence of them ; that the circumstan- 
ces were the severe effect of the four-wheeled 
engines on the road; and the experience of all 
the persons, either as derived from our own or 
other roads, confirm most fully the views which 
led to the introduction of the eight-wheel ar- 
rangements. 

2d. As to the propriety of postponing orders 
for English engmes. Did or did not a practi. 
cal consideration of the same circumstances 
render it injudicious to use four-wheel- engines 
of the usual English construction iat that time ? 

As far as their experience bears on this 
question, it confirms the views of inexpediency 
of using such engines at all. 

3d. As to the attainment on the eight- wheel 
engines of t^ie object aimed at, have the eiglit- 
wheel engines been successful or otherwise in 
meeting the difficulty anticipated, and in pos- 
sessing the qualities for which they were at- 
tempted 1 

The testimony is unanimous and decidedly 
in the affirmative, showing that extraordinary 
ease of motion luu9 been attained, such as has 
never been approached in a four-wheel engine, 
and that the result is of high practical value, to 
the Company. 

4th. Are any, and if so, what of the difBcuK 
ties which have attended the use of eight- wheel 
engines, to be attributed to them as eight-wJuel 
engines ? 



With the exception of some temporary trou- 
ble with the steam-pipes of the South Carolina, 
which were efifectuftlly removed, the uniform 
reply was, none, 

5th. Would the same description of w6rk- 
manship, proportion "of parts, and arrange- 
ments, have produced the same failure and dis. 
appointments with four-whe'elengines, as have 
taken placo with the eight- wheel ones 1 

The reply was by all in the affirmative, and 
probably greater. 

6th« Are the eight-\^heel engines more com. 
plicated than tke four-wheel ones, as ordinarily 
constructed 1 

The statement is, that they are not. 

7th. Ace the eight-wheel engines more or 
less easy of access or repair ,' cither when run- 
ning or standing still, than the four wheel ones ? 

They are much more easy of access and re- 
pair in both .cases. 

8tli. What has been the causes of failure and 
difficulties?. 

They have beeil independent of the principle 
of an eight- wheeled enarine,- and have origina- 
te d in unsound materials, imperfect workman 
ship, and especially from the inadequate pro. 
portion of the. working gearing to the strain 
which they were faicly and necessarily sub- 
jected, to. In the three eight- wheeled engines 
last put on the road, double valves, similar to 
those employed on most of the engines on the 
Liverpool and Manchester road, were used, the 
resistance from these valves, with the pressure 
of steam which our engines work with, has 
been too great for the valve gearing attached 
to them. With the^e engines there has also 
been much trouble from the imperfect opera- 
tion of the pumps, partly attributed to bad 
workmanship, partly to. inattention to keep 
them in thorough working order, partly from 
being compelled to use the engines, with the 
pumps not in good ordev, or only one pump, 
and partly from the necessity of using water 
when the wells were low, containing much se- 
dirnent. A large portion of the continued dif- 
ficulty has been occasioned by being compelled 
to run the engines with an imperfect repair, 
instead of thoroughly correcting th« cause of 
failure ; from the exhibit of the engines on the 
road at sundry periodst it will be apparent how 
inadequate from causes entirely independent 
of principle or plan, and of our control, have 
been the number of engines^ on the road, to 
the demands made on them, and consequently 
it is evident why it has been found necessary, 
rather repeatedly to repair them than to remove 
thoroughly ' the cause of failure, the . latter 
would have required time, which our engage 
rUehts would not allow, and rendered immedi- 
.ite repair and use * <MMential ; to these causes 
must necessarily be %added, those existing in 
mismanagement, ^ inattention, extraordinary 
strains from wrong position of gates and 
crossing rails, injudicious speeds and similar 
SQhrces not easily provided against, especially 
under our peculiar circumstances, . and with 
new machinery ai^d men inexperienced in its 
management. . 

9th. As to the effect/ vvliich experience has 
had on the original amd present operation as to 
the eight-wheeled engines of the perftona exa 
mined: '^ j . 

They were all|prigiiial1y unfavorably impressed 
as to the eight- wneel engines ; but. notwitfa 
standing all the attendant troubls*' experience 
in their use has led to a decided preference to 
them, and to an unanimous opinion that none 
other should boused on any road constructed 
of wood and iroh, and to the belief that they 
will eventually be adopted on all railroads. 

Although not embracMl in the immediate ob 
jects. of the conunittee, it was thought' proper 
to take advantage of this opportunity to ascer- 
tain as far as the practical views of the per- 
sons before the committee, was of value, what 
were in their opinions the principal evil with 
the arrangement of machinery, as is found ex- 
isting in both eight knd four-wheel engines. 
The reply was, in having the working eear out 
of view, and access of tne engineers wiien the 
engine Was in motion, and in naving the direc- 



tion of pistons and pumps horizontal wliiiSh 
renders it almost impossible to keep the parts 
well oiled, and when combined ^with difficulty 
of access, occasions a very great waste of oil ; 
and that the correction of'^ these evils -^ould be 
of great practical value, especially on a road 
where so long a line of continuous motion is 
required. 

On a plan being submitted and explained, 
which had in view an HrranglHnent of the ma- 
chinery of an eight-wheel enj^ine, expressly in. 
tended to remove these objections, and em- 
bracing some other advantages believed to be 
of great value if they can oe attained, the 
opinion was general that it would be success- 
ful, and that both the objects to be attained, 
and the probability of success, were highly in 
favor of such an arrangement. 

On reviewing and cpmparing the above state- 
meats, it will be perceived that in no instance 
have difRculties or derangements in the ma. 
chinery arisen froni the fact of there being 
eight wheels to the engines. Nor has the prin- 
ciples on i^hich the eight-wheel engines are 
constructed, had any agency in producing the 
evils complained of; but, on the contrary, the 
same results t« a more injurious extent Would 
have occurred to engines on four wheels, if 
constrpcted with the same' defects of propor- 
tion and workmanship. It appears clear to 
tjie committee, that eight- wheel engines do not 
contain in themselves, either from any new 
principle introduced, or from the- necessary ar. 
rangements of tteir parts in construction, the 
elements of aelf-destruction, to any greater de- 
gree than the four-wheel -engines ; nor do they 
effect the road as violently. 

If, then, the conclusion be clearly established, 
that important advantages have been ^attained 
by the eight* wheel engines, that they wre pecu- 
liarly adapted, and ^ indeed ,.indispensibly neces. 
sary, to the preservation of the road, and that 
the results anticipated are more than realised, 
it wouki appear to be a ttfl^less task to go into 
an examination of the causes which induced 
the Board originally to concur with the chief 
engineer in giving them a preference. 

It might be sufficient for the Board to point 
to the results, and rest on them for their justi. 
fication. They will, however, briefly advert to 
the state of things then existing. 

- At that time ifiere were eight or nine Eng- 
lish engines in the United States, which had 
bebn imported by different companies ; four of 
them had Keen ordered for a road similar to 
ours' in plan and material. The first trial on 
this roau proved so seriously injurious, literal- 
ly shaking its parts asunder, and , breaking 
down the rails, (as was witnessed by one of 
your committee,) that a total abandonment of 
steam power was-iniinedtately resolved on, and 
the road was prepared at a great expense Ibr 
the uf^e'of horse powtsr. Two of the others 
were imported to be used on roads constructed 
of iron rails^ on a stone foundation. Their 
performance had hot been tested at the time 
our Board were compelled to decide on the 
plan and character of their locomotives ; and 
also, whether they should be obtained at home, 
or from abroad, it was subsequently ascer- 
tained, .that in order to render them efiTectiTe, 
the number of wheels were changed from four 
to six. In addition to these facte, the Board 
had_ the example of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Company, which combined a greater amount 
of talent, wealth, and expense, than perhaps 
any other similar corporation in the nation. 
Many of the leading stockholders in thi« cond- 
pany were prejudiced in favor of English en- 
gines; from their connection with cnglieh 
commercial houses, they "were, enabled to obtam 
the most accurate information on the subject ; 
yet with all these advantages we find them, a^ 
ter mature deliberation, oSering jmmuiina mad 
other indncemente to the American manufae- 
tnrers, to engage in the construction of en- 
gines, rather than risk their importation firom 
abroad. 

All the aeconnto from Enf^land ooneur ia 
stating the expense of repainnf locomotives, 
and that not uiore dian one-uird of liio«e 
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^wiMd by Uie'IiT«rpool and Maochester Com. 
puny were fit for work at any one time, while 
at the same period, '* The Best Friend," (the 
Pioneer of American locomotives,) and the 
"West Point,'' both of American manufac- 
ture, were worked with success* upon our 
road. 

Such was the nature of the circumstancesj 
and the extent of the information possessed by 
.the Board, when thev were called on to decide 
on the character. ancT extent of the .locomotive 
power to be introduced on the road. The va 
luable improvements which gedius, aided by 
theliffht of experience, has subsequently pro 
duced, being then unknown, -pf course afford 
ed no aid to the. Board ill ipaking their de'ci 
sion. Governed in their opinions by the facts 
which had at that time come to their know- 
ledge, they authorized tlie construction of four 
eight. wheel engines, instead of six as recom- 
mended by the chief engineer, leavinj^ it . op- 
tional with that gentleman to contract tor them 
at home or abroad.. A highly- advantageous 
engagement was made with N. Bliss, of New- 
York, bv which his extensive works and expe- 
rienced hands. WQre placed at the disposal of our 
chief engineer, under whose imtnediate direc 
tion ana supervision the engines were to have 
been ooifstructed. Scarcely, however, had this 
arrangement, which. promised i^uch satisfacto 
ry results been commenced, when the cholera 
paade its « appearance in that city, and raged 
with pecQliar violence in that section of it in 
which Ml** Bliss* works were situated, A to- 
tal desei^tion of the workmen, and tha utter ru 
in of the employer, was the consequence. Mr. 
Allen then applied to the Board for permission 
to proceed to Englaiid forthwith, as the mea- 
sure best calculated to remedy this disappoint- 
ment, and to place the engmes at our command 
in the shortest time and on the best terms. Im- 
portant as these considerations were, there 
were others that, in the opinion of the Board, 
were even more so, viz. The presence of the 
chief engineer on the line of road, and his per- 
sonal supervision and direction in its construc- 
tion. Under Ihese circumstances, this Board 
authorized Mr. Allen to contract for the enginef\ 
at the north, on the- best terms he could obtain. 
Under these instructions ^r*. Allen entered 
into a contract with the W'est Point Foundry. 
This contract was made at a time when, from 
the great demand which existed for tliat species 
of work, and the. few establishments which 
eould furnish it, on account of the dispersion 
of their workmen by th^ pestilence, that the 
manufacturers were enabled, in some measure, 
to prescribe their own terms, and, indeed, 
seemed rather as conferring a favor thanTcceiv. 
ing a benefit, by the acceptance of our work. 

Your CfOmmittee, although they may have 
already extended tlieir remarks to too great a 
length, cannot quit this part of the subject 
without bringing to th|^ view of the Boards a 
part of the evidence which they conceive has a 
direct and important bearing on the inquiry, 
'* What ha» been the cmise't^ deranfement ae 
far as aeeeriained ?" Your Committee have 
special reference to the great velocity at which 
the engines have moved with heavy trains of 
ears attached, and would, without hesitation, 
assign this as a prominent cause of injury, 
both, to the road and to the engines. Every 
witness questidned on the eflect produced oU 
the namhinery hy great rapidity of motion, ua* 
hesitatingly replied, that it was highly injurious 
Indeed, it requires but a slight daily observa. 
tion to convince any person, "that a series of 
shocks constantly rep«atod till machinery of so 
eumbrons a mass, so delicately adjusted in its 
parts, and so heavily strained as a steam en- 

Sine, mast greatly injure and rapidly destroy 
lem." 

Mr. Allen, in his communication of the 29th 
January, 1831, distinctly recommends that the 
speed of the '' West.Point" be limited to ten 
Jliiles per hour» without regard to the number 
of cars in the train. Mr. Stephenson, in reply 
to the inqairy made by the President of the Bos- 
$oaaod jLowell Railroad Company* yi2.; What 



do you consider the economical rate of speed at 
which Locomotives should travel t states that 
thev should not exceed eight miles per hour, 
with freight cars, nor sixteen (16) miles per 
hoar, with passengers, the latter speed yielded 
to, not frpm considerations of economy or du- 
rability, but solely to gratify the public in thefr 
wishes for rapid travelling. Mr. White, the' 

Sentlema^n who projected the Mauch Chunk 
Railway, and under whose directions it was 
constructed, thus expresses himself: — ** The 
motion of twenty or thirty miles per hour, on 
railroads, will be fatal to waggons^ loading and 
road, as well as to human life." **Our first 
two months* use was fifteen to twenty miles 
per hour; which would soon have ruined both 
road and waggons, and was, I am persuaded, 
much dearer than the turnpike on which was 
laid the rails." 

The Liverpool and Manchester Company, 
after having experiencod the Injurious effects 
of rapid travelling, and been -made sensible of 
its inexpedience where it was most sensibly 
felt, (in the revenue of the Company,) have 
lately decreased the speed of the locomotives 
upon their road. The item for maintenance 
and repairs of locomotives, for six months end- 
ing July 1st, 1832, was jC10,582, which, widi 
the repairs to the road, made an annual expen- 
diture of £35,000 sterling money. At a time 
when it was represented that out of twetity.four 
engines, not more than six or seven were in 
working order, the' others undergoing a tho* 
rough repair. The item charged in the semi- 
annual report to July, .1833, * for repairs of 
machinery', is j&12;000 for the preceding six 
months. From which it appears, that the 
working and repairs of the locomotives on the 
Liverpool and Mahchipster railway cost annu- 
ally about £2ifi00,. or, ia other words, the 
startling sum of *JS€k)0 per mile per annum, for 
every mile of their line of road. 

While on the subject of the cost of machinery, 
repairs, dec. it is deemed proper to correct an 
erroneous impression which has generallv pre- 
vailed, in relation to a statement, in the ac- 
counte of the Company, submitted at the last 
meeting; by which it* would appear, that 'the 
wages of the hands Employed in the workshops 
amount to 9*^,204 14 cento. 

This item has been generallyy though impro- 
perly, supposed to contain the amount 'paid for 
repairing and keeping in order ' the running 
machinery on the road, when, in fact, it includes 
the salary of the several engineers charged 
with the superintendance of the locomotives^ of 
the hands attached to the several trains, the 
wages of the laborers engaged in loading and 
unloading the freight cars at the depository ; to| 
which ii may be added, that the work executed 
in the work-shops has been of the most misceU 
laneous character, embracing the construction 
and fitting up of passenger and freight cars, 
iron work for the passing places, sliding sec- 
tions, and revolving platforms throughout the 
line; clamps, bolte and braces for the' Edis to 
Bridge ana stationary engine, with a vnriety ot 
other jobs too numerous to mention, t 

No account has been kept of the separate 
pcrfor.mance of each locomotive, so fi^r as to 
enable your Committee to form an estimate of 
the work done by each, and the amount of 
expenses chargeable to each»* Such an account 
would be saiisfactory, as it would furnish valu* 
able -date, by which the relative value tof each 
could be fully estimated. 

The cash receipts is not a fair criterion, as it 
forms but a part of their actual performance. 

The annexed statement, marked E, is an 
estimate of what it would have cost for the 
transportation of material to construct the road 
at the railroad price of transportetion ; which, 
although not money that came tn, was certainly 
money kept from going out; if not made, it 
was evidently eaved, and is justly crediteble 
to the engines. 

The stetement annexed and marked D, exhi 



bite the performiince of the engines from the 
1st of June, to the 18th of the present month. 

The statement marked F contains an account 
of the passenger and other eara added since tlie 
meeting in May. 

By reference to the books at the depository^ 

it will be seen that the performance of the cn- 

^gines, since the meeting of the stockholders on 

the 4th to the 18th of the present month, has 

been aa follows : 

Phoenix, 4 trtjM ascendlnc and 4 draceDding, with ) •,«!« ca 
{Nuwensere, -•-.-- - - - - - j fl»o«l 

Charlefton, 2 uin aaeradioff and 3 datcending, ( snK m 
fVcijfht f^ 79, paiwengeri $648 44 - - ( *"^^ 

Ediato, 9 iripi aaeendinf and 1 deaceading, paa- ) 

Mugcni, $531 71, (h;lgbt ud, #180 00, > 837 43 

rreigbt down, $115 07 > 

•3,089 25 

The return trip of the Edisto on last Satur- 
day, and ^he upward trip on Monday, in freight 
and passage money amounted to $020. 

All of which, is res]iectlully submitted, with 
the ^unanimous^concurrence of tlie Committee, 

Albxandee Black, ^ 
Chairman bf Committee on Cars. ^ 
Charleston, 10th Nov. 1833. 

At a meeting of the Board on the 19th inst.. 
Resolved unanimously. That the above be 
accepted, and laid before the stockholders at 
their next meeting. 

Jo|iN T. RoBXKTsoN, Secretary. 

D. 

Stetement of the locomotives on and off the 
road, firom the 1st of June to the 18th of No- 
vember, both included : South Carolina — ^from 
1st June to 7th September, on the road 47 days, 
dflf the road 52 days — 00. Charleston — from 
Ist June to IdtlkNov., on the road 37 days, off 
the road 134 dayiH^lfl ; Hot entered for regu- 
lar work till 1st day September; the time 
chiefly occupied in new modelling and altera- 
tious. Barnwell — from 10th June to 20th Sep- 
tember, on the road 80 days,.oir the road 23 
days— 103. Edisto— from »th Sept. to 18th 
Nov., on the road 26 days, off the road 45 days 
— ^71. Phmnix — ^fbom 1st June to 18th Nov., 
on the road 250 days, off the road 21 days-— 
171 ; during the above t^me, she has occasion- 
ally performed double duty. Hamburgh — three 
trips on trial, and taken off the road. 

E. 

The locomotives have transported the ibllow- 
ingmaterials for the use of the road : 
1500 tons iron, -value, in freight at 7 

cento per ton per mile, - $7,500 ; 
75 tons spikes, .... 350 
1500 tons timber at an average of ten 

miles, .... 1,060 



tons of ftiel for use of engine, 

workmen, back and forwards, provi- 
sions, machinery for inclined plane, 
revolving platforms, pumps. &c. 
equal' to and including contractors 
and their agente, provisions, tools, 
dec. assummi, . .' . . 



-^,900 



12,500 



* NoiwItlMtanding tbia Imioenae expendhiiro for repsln, thla 
OoBMiiy liM dflclsnd a diwidmA of 8 gulnMi per tku% 
equal to douMe Uie omial imereec of die coontry. 



•21,400 
The land transportetioni and conveyance by 
water attendant on the above, would, from the 
difference of value bejtween the rates paid, and^ 
those charged, have augmented it to 9^>200, or 
thrice the amount estimated. 

Statement of locomotives, passage, crank, 
freight, and te>nder cars on the Une and at the 
depository, made since 1st day May, 1833 : Two 
eight-wheel locomotives, Bam.wcll and Edisto*; 
I four-wheel ds , Hamburgh v 3 improved pas- 
senger cars; 4 do. r^ady for mounting; 10 
do. on hand, (not finished) ; 1 crank car ; 40 
freig)it cars, (completed) ; 28 do.« on hand not 
finished ; 5 tender cars with butts ; 9 do. with 
water tenks; 24 covers for freight cars; re- 
pairing freight and passage cars at various 
time^ ; 1 baggage car ready for mounting. 

John Gross, Clerk of Works. 

Charleston, Nov. 18. 1833. 

Three freight cars burned on the road ; 1 im- 
proved passage car brokea to pieces on the 
road; 1 old do. do. do. 
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* i be usod to any purpose with but one rail. 
the suspension railway we had liearJ much! 
. id, but had seen no description from which aj 
correct idea could be formed, and therefore j 
could not -give aw answer. The great object I 
of the Journal, however, being to furnish infor- 
mation to all who wish it, relative to all kinds 
of railways, we took measures to obtain, through 
a friend in Boston, from the patentee, Henry 
Sargent, Esq., such a description, accompa- 
nied with drawings, as will enable any person 
to understand the principle upon whicli this 
cheap and convenient mode of internal improve- 
ment is constructed. There is certainly jnuch 
ingenuity displayed b^ the inventor, in the con- 
struction of his model ; and although we ere 
not altogether satisfied that the invention will 
prove of great importance in practice^ yet we 
consider it well worth the attention of those en- 
gaged in the construction of railways, . as we 
are every day more convinced that we 'are only 
at the threshold of a successful tide of experi- 
ment in the construction of railroads. We are, 
in truth, at this time only beginning t« learn to 
construct railways. Twenty years will do for 
railways what the same period has done and 
ix now doing for steamboats' Instead of cost- 
ing twenty or thirty thousand per mile, and 
travelling 15 to 25 miles per hour, they will be 
constructed for one-half the money, and wc 
shall be able to travel at the. rate of twenty- 
five to forty miles per hour. This, we are 
a A are, will, by some, be deemed visionary ; yet 
a moment's reflection upon the rapidity and ex- 
tent of the improvements of this country for a 
few years past, will convince any. one that the 
past warrants even greater expectations than 
is here predicted. 

The suspension railway has not heretofore 
been properly brought before the pubhc. We 
shall, however, endeavor to obtain, as we trust 
wc shall be able, from. the gentleman who has 
so obligingly furnished us with the following* 
further descriptions, with accounts of its per- 
formances, A&c, by which a more correct opin- 
ion may be formed of its merits. 

Suspension or Sinqle Rail^ Railway. — 
Imperfect descriptions of this invention have 
been published in pamphlets and newspapers, 
in England and America; erroneous impres- 
sions, however, have existed in regard to it, 
which it is the object of the writer to reiTiov^e. 
The erection of the Single Rail Railway in 
England, and similar experiments in this coun- 
try, have demonstrated this invention to, be 
. practicable, ani no one doubts its utility. The 
superior excellence of this Railway, in compa- 
rison with all others, lies in its economy; a 
point which, it cannot be denied, in the ardor 
of speculation, is not always sufficiently re- 
garded. The ^ery simplicity and cheapness of 
an article are hot unfrejiuently the cause of its 
condemnation, since it is neither "dear-bought 
nor far-fetched:" considerations, which seeiU'- 
ingly enhance tbc value of our possessions. AU 
other advantages being eqiial, economjr must 
turn the scale m favo;* of the Single Rail Rail- 
way. To avoid the effects of frost and snow, 
the foundations of all railwqiys, in this cUmate, 
Tnust be equally deep, and tji^ir tops more cr 
less elevated. It is not perceiyjed that this 
kind of Railway is inferior to any otto, in its 
-capacity for the iraasportatibn of heav,y i;ja(fs ; 
nor in those facilities, by which it adcommo- 
«dBt(»0 itself to every purpose of transpprtation. 



SrsPKNsioN Railway.— We have frequently f; It is manifest that no estimate of any Railway, 

, . , . *. o „• „ n«-.K««v i«'Per mile, can be made» without a full know- 

.:i asked how the Suspension Radway is-P ^^.,.^^ ^^^^^^.^^^^ and of die tonnage, per 

' :;ructed ; and how, when constructed, "jlj^/jg^^^ intended to be transported; for the more 

*' "^ " ■*' the weight is distributed, the lighter and less 

costly may the railways be. The Single Rail- 
way must always be less exi)ensive, other 
things being equal. 

Should the surface of the route be unequal^ 
the plane of the Rail may be maintained, by 
elevating it to a reasonable height on posts of 
unequal length. From this circumstance, it 
must appear to the most casual observer, that 
a great additional saving in embankments, cul- 
verts, bridges, drains, &c. is claimed for the 
Single Railway. It has been objected to the 
Singje Railway, that it is occasionally elevated, 
for ibe reasons above stated. But is this a 
comparative objection ? • Is it not couimon to 
both, and^to all? The Double Railway at 
(Juincy passes over intervals, in some places, 
twenty feet deep; and the Rails, and hors^patii 
also, are elevated accordingly. Yet the railway 
at Ciuincy .was constructed expressly for the 
transportation of heavy masses pf granite. AU 
writers, on the subject of R^aiil^ays, have 



adverted to lateral pressure, as a point of great 
ijonsideration. This effect is inseparable from 
the very nature of the Double Rails. But in 
j Single Railways much less allowance is re- 
Iquired for lateral pressure: hence it is believed 
that the Single Rail can carry more than the 
Double, in proportion to the number of wheels 
employed; tor friction is diminished, in propor- 
tion as the lateral pressure is taken away. 
This lateral pressure causes the flan jjes of the 
wheels to rub on the sides of the Rails, and 
corresponding effects are produced, at all the 
axles of the wheels; for the load on the Double 
liail is immediately upon the axles, communica- 
ting its impulses directly and entirely 40 them. 

On the. Single Rail, such is not the case : the 
load is placed at the ends of the bars, and all 
motion. is necessarily diminished at ^he axles, 
whieh are. very short, and may be made much 
less than usual, as they are not compelled to 
bear those shocks which result from lateral 
pressure. The late experiments in . England 
have demonstrated the superior power of the 
Single Railway, for the carriage of heavy bur- 
thens,, atlributablci in a great measure, to the 
causes above recited. , 

The most perfect -steadiness of motion is 
securedtothecarriage, on the Single Railway, 
by the late additional improvement of the 
iriction Rail and Rollers : being a splendid 
Rail or rod placed on one- side only of the sup- 
porters, and which bears -^the pressure, of a few 
pounds only, amounting to nothing more than 
a slight difference, in the two. parts of (he load, 
and causing the heavier side .to bear lightly on 
the. Friction Rail. This pressure amounts to 
nothing more than that which occurs in ad- 
justing the loads of co'mtnon carts and trucks, 
with this difference, that the pressure is 
maintained longitudinally in the one case, atid 
laterally in the other. It^ has been supposed, 
that a precise equipoise of the two portions of 
che load was indispensable. This is bv no 
means required : a difference may exist of'^two 
for one, as a leverage takes place, which pre-' 
vents nil ill effects from succr cause. . ' 
On the Single Railway, the load is more 
easily put on and taken off. .The single Rail 
may be more easily maintained in its proper 
position ; the supporters and thejr foundations 
are not likely to be affected, by ordinary 
causes. The foundations ate befow the influ- 
ence' of frost, with several feet of heavy stone 
abutment on both sides, or packed with good 
gravel, unmixed with perishable earth. Should 
any change take place, which is not expected, 
as the pressure of the load is perpendicular, 
tl^e carnage may still follow the inequalities of 
the jingle Rail ; whilst any considerable 
change in ihe position of either Rail of the 
double Railway ^«8t obviously impede all 
progress tor ^ f jme, a« effectually as it would 
be impeded on a eomju:*'* ^^^ ^Y • ^•^^•"* ^^^> 



or similar obstruction. . This Railway may be 
made of wood, stone, or iron : if wood, various 
meaus may be employed for its preservation. 

It is not believed that, in point of facilities, 
anyllailway is superior to this which is now 
recommended. As in other Railways, so in 
this, hills are ascended and descended ; roads 
are crossed, above or below, as they are crossed 
by canals, and by other modes ; the passage of 
streams is 'effected on piles, or in ratheay boats 
particularly adapted to this object. It has 
been objected to the Single Railway, that, 
because of its eleva^edposition, it must impede 
the common travel, Twnich may lie across its 
path. We have already shown that this ele- 
vation is unavoidable! and that all objections^ 
on this score, are general, and applicable to 
every, species of Railway, in tliis dimate : for 
all Railways arc elevated; the Single, on the 
posts, and the DoublCi on embankments and 
supporters also. . . . • . 

Crossing places are required, in both Single 
and Double Railways, at eligible points, and 
can as easily be mane in the former, as in the 
latter. 

The passings or turnouts are effected with 
as mucn ease, on the Single as on the Double 
Railway, as the following sketch may demon- 
strate : 




Let the figures 1, 2, 3, represent the Single 
elevated Railw^ay, with the portions 4, 4, 
thrown back, on simple but strong hinges or 
joints, which, when closed, form their respec- 
tive parts of the Railway, being fastened by a 
simple latch. 

¥ igure 6 represents the turnout. 5, 5, two 
curved portions of the (sideling .or turnout, 
moved on strong joints ; when closed, as in 
the skeCch, connecting those parts of the Rail 
1, 3, with the sideling 6. A'ligl^t carriage, 
travelling fast from 1 to 3, will at all times 
pass a slow carriage and. take the lead of it, 
by turning on to the curved Rail 5, to the Side- 
ling 6, to the main Rail 3. The driver of the 
slow carriage having ample time, without 
stopping his carriage, to step forward smd 
3lose the straight bar 4, and open th,e curved 
bar 5, with one motion of tiis hand, they being 
vionnected at bottom, (see dotted lines.) The 
slow carriage passes on to the main rail 3, and 
the driver replaces the bars as In the sketch, or 
they may be replaced mechanically ; the fast 
carriage, combing up in the meanwhile, passes 
forward, the slow carriage being at No. 3. This 
mode is more particularly adapted to two Sin- 
gle Railways — one for going and the other for 
returning ; but it maybe used with advantage 
travelling both ways oh one' Rail — and is simi- 
lar to the mode adopted on the Double Rail, 
except that there are no cast iron plale9 with 
grooves, &c. which probably will not be very 
convenient in our frosty olimate— especiallv as 
there are many of them at each -sideling. The 
annexed drawing is a perspective view of the 
Single elevated Railway and carriage, which 
m;ay be raised on supporters of two and a half 
or three feel on level ground, and more on un- 
even surface, as circumstances may require* 
.. The carriti^e cannot overturn, or incline 
ifarther than tne friction rail, and may be of 
any. ordiiiary breadth and length, and bi»ced 
and strengthened as may be thought proper, 
and easily adapted to its particular, use ; and 
if the centre of gravity is nelow the to'bof the 
rails, the load may be plaeed higher than the 
top of the wheels, which, if the above principle 
be regarded, may be of the largest diameter ; 
and even regardless of this principle, if the 
frictiou rail and rollers be employed. 

If any objection exist, in relation to the Sin- 
arle Railway, such objection shoifld be very 
formidable when opposed by considerations of 
great ecomMl^y, superior advantages, and pe- 
culiar applicability to our own country. 
^ Boaton, AprU SOth, Ut7. 
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BvBFiiisioii RftiLWAva. — Uany y«aT« ago, 
afWr the subjcci of railway- trantporlatiun hod 
be);un to excite geaenil attention both in Eng- 
intid and Amt^ricQ, tile BU«peneion or ■ingle 
railway WHS invpntsd oHginally by Henry Sar- 
gent, Esq. of Boston, Mhdh. This invention 
(for, an tho Engliah writern snj, it can with no 
more pmprif^ty on called an improvement than 
the ploiiEn can be called an improvement of the 
spade,) 3id not fur many years attract the at- 
tention which its importance appears 
serve, and it rcmaineo for a long time without 
benefit to the pubhc or advantagD to the invent- 
or and patentee. CircumstancFs, which 
shall by and by refer to, took place abont in 
ty years ago, which tended to make this railway 
better known ; but at the same time Mr. Sar- 
gent found that be was in some danger of being 
deprived of his fame as inventor, and his 
right as patentee 1 and he consei^uently 
some prompt measures ta vindicate, both. 

Amoug other railways of Mr. Sargent' 
venliou in the United Stales, there are now 
m the county of SufTulk, Massachusetts : oi. 
Chelsea, of a circular form, and a few hundred 
feet in extent, is used only for purposes of 
amusement, and ia ia Tact a deviation from his 



o more than 
. at East Boston, 

' -sufipenBion railway, as lately iroproved; and 
has been eaaunenced within a few months; 
and is not y«t entirely completed. Thi 

■ way is constructed over a marshy pi 
ground, full r^ creeks and ponds, and much 
mom unfavorable than the avenge surface of 
the country. 

By the help oCthe plate, which, with the ex- 
ception of the friction rail, a a, represent the 
railway and car, as first, invented, we shall 
«ndeavor to convey some idea of the print^i- 
pies ofthe suspension railroad, and then to point 
out the improvements which havcljtcn subse- 
quently mhde. 

A A are the wooden posts driven or other- 
wise secured into the eartn, upon whkh the ruil 
IS to be supported. I'hs ground in the annex- 
ed ptanpresenta a level surface, not requiring 
any difierence in the length of ihe support- 
ers. But where the surface is uneven, these 
can be kfl of uneitual length, and braced every 
three feet ftois the top of the mil, according to 
the nndulations Qf the*^ surface, so tliat the tops 
of the supporters shall be on the snnie level. 
There have been various expcdicnls suggested 
for securing these posts in the ground, in order 
to diminish the tendency to incline from thi 
vertical poslure, by the weight and motion of 
the loads which they are destined to bear. The 
lower extremities of tho posts should be 
in transverse trenches to adeplh'offbur t 
feet, more or less, nnd plaeca upon a founda- 
tion of hard earth or stones. The sides should 
be filled up with rubble suines, pr nlherwise 
hmeed. The post should be supported, (in 
marshy soils,} by at least one strong timber, 
placed obliquely in the ground and bolted into 
It, by which it vrilj be stiffened by the oblique 
timber, and sectifMj from Inclining in tl)e op- 
posits directioi) 



B B is the bearing rail, made of strong tin), 
her, of dimensions proportioned to the weight 
itended to be supported. This rait is to be 
rmly fixed upim the supporters with mortice 
id tenant. Whan the wheels C C are 
tended to be guided with flanges, it ie advisable 
have the lop of the rail shod with iron, d d, 
order to prevent the flanges from fraying, 
.asit is called, brooming the sides of the 
il, snd thereby lyearing it out and mnking it 
levcu. C O are the wheels, placed one be- 
fore Qie other, in a direct hne on the mil, and 
provided with flanges on either side, to keep 
t\i6ai in position. Frimt the a.Ylns of these 
wheels nre suspended the horiionlql bars oi 
frame Work, K K, to Which the cars far passen 
gcrs or merchandise are connected by the 
transverse bars D D, and strong, inllexibli 
frame //, so that the cars am balanced on eac 
side of tho rail, like the bags of a pack saddli 
F is the loading placed on the cars in readinen 
for trans [wrlation. It might be obje.-ted-by 
persons not acquainted with mechanics, that 
this method of transportotiun is unsafe, because 
there being but one line of wheels, the' cars 
wovid be overturnedi unless llie li^l ~is very 
iqualty balanced on each side «f the rail '" ■" 
)f course better that the load nbfiuld "be 
anced, but it could very eastlv be shown in 
practice it ia impossible that the -cars can be 
^rturned when the materials "holJ together, 
ii'n one Hide is hnaviec than Iht othr - 
slight inclination rfthc heavier side takes ph 
ftnd that is all ; for as soon as tJie heavier side 
begins to incline, it approaches Ihe centre of 
gravity, and is thus continually losing its ten- 
dency to incline, and cannot incline fbrther 
than Oie supportBrs, as the car is longer, flto, ; 
while, on the other hand, the lighter side is re- 
ceding from the centre of gravity, and is con- 
sequently gaining power to balance the other 
by tho leverage which takes place. We have 
frequentiy seen that a person carrying a single 
pail of WHter.wifl extend his disengaged arm at 
right angles with his body, and-hy lliis simple 
instinrtive motion, on^armaione is made lo bal- 
ance theotlicr with avreight of twenty pounds 
lit the end of' it. A very great additional secu- 
riiy is derived from the very low position ofthe 
centre of gravity, owing to the load being placed 
below the wheals, instead of abpvtt or -~ - ' — 
el with lUem, as is the case in com 
riagcs. It is alsd impossible that the cjir ahoulil 
be overttirneil- in case" of the breaking of th» 
axles, for the load being on each eide oi' the rail 
snd below tha centre of gravity, Ihe Imdy ofthe 
would fall but one-lburth of an inch, loid 
slide on the rail, if in motion, and there he. firmly 
supported.— Such are the general principles of 
the Bvn)>ension railway as originally inveDied by 
Mr. Sargent. 

A few years ago the plan of a railw.ty pre. 
. jely similar in its nature was submitted to the 
British t>ublic by H. R. Palmer, Esq., nnd it 
has been generally noticed in English scientific 
works as Palmer's Patent Suspension Bailjvay, 
no acknowledgement ht'iag made Of Mr. Sar- 
gent's prior Maim. ' Ii is impoasibia to aa^ 



Iher ihe English inventor had taken any 
hints eilhei: dirtetly or indirectly, from the 
Viuerii^an. We do not know that he had ever 
hettrd of it, but il is very certain that the lat- 
ter eonld have had no possible assistance from 
;he former, because he had demonstrated its 



the Allautic. This diecuasion, however, ts of 

little consequence. Newton's argument, with 

agard toLeibnitz's alleged discovery of flux- 

ocisandthe differential calculus applies with 

:?qual fnrcelo this case. Whertier Mr. Leib- 

ti invented it after mc or had it from me, is 

matter of no consequence, as second invent- 

s have no rights. 

Mr. S. has subsequently made several im- 
provrmenta upon his first invention, which 
have l>een in part adopted in his railway at 
Uostuu. The most importnnt of these is 
the friction ^rail, a a. Although itiffimposai- 
Ole for\hecnrtobooverturned,.yetas it is sup- 
perled only on aaingle line of motion, but I 



whole breadth ofthe wheel, it would be apt, ex- 
sept in eases- where the load is composed of 
inert inaller, and very nicely balanced, to have 
an oeciliating vibratory motion on the rail. To 
event this Ihe small rail a a, made of wood, 
_ fastened on each side of tho supported A A, 
lod to prevent friction from the sides of the 
, a wheel h, on a vertical axis, ia placed un- 
the floor of the' car, to run horizontally up- 
tho rail. The pressure upon this rail is 
T trifling, atnnunting to much less than the 
differeoce of weight between the two sides of 
the loaded car, because tho overloaded side 
having a It^ndency to descend in a perpendicu- 
lar lint, the oblique pressure upon the friction 
rail is smaller than the whole tendency ofthe 
loaded side to descend. The rail may there- 
fore bo of a smsll size, and can be furnished at 
trilling additional expense ; and by means 
he car, even with a shifting and varying 
load, will be kept as steady na if upon a 
double track. 
Another gre.ii improvement has been sug- 
•sleJ with regnrd lo the wheels. If the wheels 
» kept on Iho main rail by flanges, as in tho 
plate. It is absolutely rieceasary that the rail 
should be shod with iron, which causes a very 

Seat ailditi<mal expense. If Ihis is not done, 
e continual friction ofthe flange on the edge 
of the rail, will cause it to fray or broom as be- 
fore stated, 'tb obviate this difficulty, the 
heels may be made wider than the roil, wilh- 
lit llangcs. to ruu freely upon the smooth sur- 
face of the rail, and to keep their direction, 
guided by rollers, of which the place only can 
be se^n in Ihc plate, may be placed horizontal- 
ly at c c, to run on tho aide of Ihe rail, thus an- 
Ting every purpose of the flange, but with 
ucii smatltir degree of friction, and with a 
ig ofthe whole expense of the iron guard 



l^or the 



Ril. 



Aduercgard being hadtolheprinciplea above 
il, the cars intt-nded to be pnl upon the niil- 
mav he varied gccording. to Iho nature of 
the arliclea to bo transported,, and the fancy or 
lastu of the proprietor. The tailway at East 
Boston, ie a? We have before said, huill ojfer a 
marshy land of a peculiarly unfavorahh- 
The Kupporterx are piles driven 
through Ihc marsh to a stratum of blue clay be 
ueath, and strengthened by oblique braces, T 
.'ng merely an experiment, the cars to be pla' 
upon il are intended only for the|crnnsportn^ 
of piiSdongcrs loaplacc of entertainment, i,' ' 
f.iriher end-of it. 
The only serious objection that has b 
latle to the suspension railway is, that bei. j, 
elevated so fur from the grauhd, it may not bo 
siifUaiently permanent, and an capable of 
bearing heavy .loads, at a rapid rate, as the iron 
rails whii'h are elevated only a few inches. We 
do not wish to discua.s this question, though 
many persons whos" opinions in these matters 
are of great weight, believe that it may be mado 
sufficiently permanent for all practical pnrpoaes. 
[Tat Ihe oiMlwIatl «f ihl< aMole ••• pag* S33 ] 
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[From Ihe Meehanict' Magaxine.] 

The New Era of Steam Powxb.— I 

firsi volume, at page 113, we inserted a 






article c 
power t 
which is 



may be c 



1 the probable application of sleam 
I various purposes during the year. 
now nearly brought to a close. W« 
c Ihat "every day brings to light some 
n in which its irresistible energies 
mployed. Ten years ago the idea of 
substituting a steam engine for a horse, as 
propelling power od a turnpike road, would 
have been thought chimerical. ■ » • We 
shall not be surprized to tind it, before the 
year is out, employed to ezljnguish fires, tc 
blasr rocks, or in excavating the eanli. for ca- 
nals. No man can.sel bounds lo its utility, or 
the modes of its application." Since then we 
have received various reports of the succcis o< 
steam carriages on common roads, and as a 
proof of tficir being in practical operation, we 
refer our readers to page 311 of this Magazine, 
where will be found an account, (taken from 
the London Repertory of Arts for November,) 
of their perform a nee' on one of the most crowd- 
ed roads in the vicinity of that metropoLi 
has also been used in extinguishing fires, &f 
will be seen by reference to page 329. 
ventions aad suggestions of importance, 
connected with steam power, have within 
last few wccts so multiplied upon us that 
have resolved lo^ive, in as condensed a form 
as possible, all the information we have re- 
ceived in this article, and as one of the most 
important, we shall commence with sn ac- 
count of Mr. Burden's new sieamboai, an in- 
vention which we hesitate not to say is of the 
first importance. (See above eograviqg. ) , 

[The account here referred la was pabliahcd in' the 
Railroad Journal of December 14Lh, page 78Si] 

Onr readers will have observed thpt the con- 
struction of this boat is on a principle that cat 
scarcely be misunderstood by any one. Evert 
person knows that a mass moves more easilv 
through the water endwise than sidewise ; and 
as the editor of the Journal of Commerce veri 
justly observes, " Mr. Burden has carried iht 
principle toils ne plut ; instead Of building e 
boat BO narrow that she could hardly Ke tnade 



stand erect, he has made a pair of boais, and 
being relieved from all danger of capsizing, 
he has been able lo elongate them to his heart's 
tent." The rudder, which is placed imme- 
diately behind the flag with the word Taov 
, is only a plate of iron about 6 "feet long, 
and about 5 inches wide, and is governed by 
the motion of a steering wheel, placed paral- 
lel with the boiler, on the same tronk to which 
connected by ropes, as will be seen in the 
engraving : it is similar lo a common steering 
wheel, and as the chief weight of the parabolic 
spindles or trunks is in the centre, it causes ii 
evolve as on a pivot. This may be illus- 
trated by placing a common rolling pin used 
in making pastry, of the same form, on a table, 
and turning it ; that will form a complete cir- 
cle, and on that principle, this boat turns, 
whereas all other vessels turn on their stern. 

Fig. 3 is a cross section of the internal part 
of one of the trunks ; an a a, the staves, 36 in 
number, 3^ inches thick, to each of which is 
attached an iron bolt, (( 6 b, 36 inches in length, 
passing through the staves, and countersunk 
on the outside of them : these B«lis_are fasten- 
ed to an iron ring,' c, by means of nuts, d d d, 
-Fig. 




screwed on the inside ; so that the tighter the 
nut is screwed, the more compact it makes 
those staves immediately opposite. Sufficient 



s left in thee. 



e for a 






pass fore and aft, to turn th« nuts, if necessary. 

Fig. 3 shows the plait of conneotjag these 

two spindles or trunks, upon which the decks 

o be built, a a, the trunk's or spindles ; b. 




the water wheel ; ce c, the bolli 

beams which coone^t it with the outside guard 

<*.//, the braces. 

We think it right to state another f 
conneciiQn with the advnntages-whicb w 
enuuicraied ; and that is in her compli 
smption from jarring or vibration while 
way. The passengers in this boat could easily 
magine ihcmaelvcs -upon terra firma. 
Tor her great velocity. 



a the part of the 
inteUigeat part- 



|MA, OF TROY, in respcci, t 
inventor, to his amiable and i 
Tier for life. 

I The Iwilers have been conslructed under the 
idircctiou of the Rev. Dr. Nott, v^ho accompa- 
nied us on our trip, a man distinguished by bis 
piety and scientil\cattninments; and we have the 
lauthorily of the editor of the N. Y. Gazette, for 
stating that " Dr. Nott stated thai he would 
jhave no hesitation in placing his cot over the 



It i«, ire undeniaad, to be named the EM-llboiler, at all times, wtd going to sleep vitk 
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perrect composure, without any dreftd of dan- 
ger ; and that it was among his happiest re- 
BeciioDs, thai he had lired long enough to have 
contributed bo much towards ihc preservarion 
or human life, 'while so many ihousaods were 
enjoying the benefit ofsteam navigation." il 
Wc shall now introduce a plan of a machine h 



calculated to go by land and water, propelled 
hy steam, for the design of which we are in- 
debted to the " Young Mechanic." Its con- 
struction is so simple that we consider a de- 
scription unnecessary. In those dislticis where 
ferries are frequently to be crossed, we think ii 
ight be advantageously used. 



Hitherto the chief obstacle of going longj 
voyages by sea in steamboats, has been th^ 
difficulty of carrying sufficient fuel. That ob- 
stacle is in a great measure obviated by a dis- 
covery of Mr. Rulter, an engineer in England, 
for generating heat by water, to which wc have 
before alluded at pages 117 and 183, aad which 
we think still we shall be able to prove was firsi 
discovered by an American citizen. At present, 
we shall copy Mr, Rulier's account from the 
London Mechanics' Magazine. 

[For the srricle hero alluded to see Railroad Joor. 
nnl of Novembot 9d, page 690.] 

In the London MechuiicB' Msgaiine of October 
5Ui we find the following further parliculars; 

As I find that iho quesiion I reconily proposed to 
your valuable correspondent, Mr. Runer, as la his 
new process, is inadvertently m worded as to be lia- 
ble to loiscoaaliiiclion, I take the oarlieat opporluni- 
ly to desire its correction. 

The process in questioil fS not for " making goa" 
only, bQt for gemrating ktat for all the purposes lo 
which that powerful agenl ia appliesble, aa muat, in. 
deed, have been by thia lime gathered fioto tho ar- 
liclos on Iba subject in iha Mechanics' Magazine. 
Ga^ ia producod, it is irue, in the first instance, from 
the combustion of Iho larandlho water, bulicisinstan. 
taneoualy converted Inlo flame, to be uaod in aat/ i"", 
vikere htal it nfuired — Whether the manubctutc of 
gas fur illuminotiim (to which il hia been applied at 
Sababary), the produclion of sleam Tor munbe'rh 
pnrposea of nanubctures and navignlton, or a ihi 
■and other equally important uaea. UastiouB mat 
has, I understand, been before obtained from wa 
to some extent, but only by meana of procoaeea : 
exponaive and loo complicated lo be of general i 
lily. I remain. Sir, youra respectfully, F. tl 

liondon, Oct. 1, 1S33. 

From tbe aame MagazitiB of October 19th, we alao 
make the two following eilracis : - 

The noiices of Mr. RuHeT*s dsw process tor 
generating heat have greatly Jmerested me, and hav- 
mg some practicaj knowledge of the great difficulty 
of obtaining snillcieni ■•■towage" for the fuel in steam 
navigation, without encloScbiDg on the space required 
for other purposex, and disturbing the trim of the 
veasel too much, I ani disposed lo think Ihnt Mr. 
Rotter's discoreiy ^jj] do much lowards changing 
"the &ca ef the *otldi" ""' *^ bebeve that die pe. 



The economy of (his plan, in wti^hl and nut, will 
appear the greater, if we compare it wilh the cipen- 
"ture'on the present ayitem. According to thi ' 

ven by your correspondent, in No. 529, the ac 

ill stand as follows; 

To produce an effect equal lo ISO.Ibs. of NewcBslIe 
coal, will Taqnire 15 lbs. coal tar, say SO Iba. watei 
and 25 lbs- coke, in all eOlbs, Bui aa water may b 
■aralied from alongside as wanted, deduct 30, lent 
ing 40 lbs. of fuel, which, on Mr. Butter's prinuipit 
would produce an effect equal, lo L30 lbs- Newcaell 
coal, or three times the weight of the Juol at present 
Jf Mr. Rulier's data only approximate to die 
exact propoTtiona, we ctnnolfdil to be struck with the 
eitrayaeanl waste of fuel upon the prcsci 
Every commander of a steam.veaBe! knows, or ought 
to know, that the aBhe^ and einderi too, which are 
thrown overboard, are not nearly equal to half ^e 
weight of coal ' eotaaumed in a gi^en lime. From 
what has passed under my own observation, when 
command of a ateam.vassel, I am inclined lo Ihiak 
that they do not exceed, in ordinary cases, 10 _ 
cent, of the fuel eonsutned ; and if so, there is a dif- 
ference of 46 lbs. lo be accounted for out of every 
130 lbs. of coals conaumcd. Where ibis goes wi 
bo at no loaa to imagine, when we observe Ihi 
^ volume of smoke which marks the coursi! 
ler at aea ; even with the most careful stoking, a 
quantity of inflamnvble matter passes off uni 
snmed. Deducting tbe aclua] loss In this way, it , 

improbable it would be found that Iho dif- 
ference of the lolajweightofthe inflammable mattera, 
efficiently dpplied te the gtntraliBn of stemn, would 
not be so great as it appears labs at first sight. 

Fronr-tbe preceding alalemenl it appears, thi 
there is a balance in favor of Mr. Rulier's method of 
generattng heat of 3(H> per cenl., aa compared wilh 
the weight of Newcastle coal, and thai by loadinc a 

Bsel wilh the same weight of fuel, to be consumed 

I thia plan, ahe would be ablv lo keep llio aea IhicB 

nes as long as at present. 

Another, aitd by no means tinimporlant advontuifc 
of Mr. Rutter'a plan, ia, that die malerial required 
being .fluid, and withal of len specific'Rravity than 

star, it may be advanlageoualy stared in tanks fitted 
the vessel, in those spaces which arc now cnmpa. 

ilively useleas, and may be so dispoaed as to serve 

I lieu of ballaat, and ihua render neamore leas crank 

lan ^iiey now are. Aa each lank ia emptied il may 
be filled with water, so as to preserve the same trim 
during the voyage, which is by no moans an unim- 
portant consideration, aa it Is wdl knnwn thai swift 
veasela are much sooner put out of trim than others. 
The absencs of the large Innnd, which ie now fe- 



tjnired, would be a greai advantage, bptb in velocity 

idjiomfort in a seavvy. 

With regard to the comparolive economy ot Mr. 
Rutter'a method of generating heal, il obviously de. 
pends upon the cost at which "the bituminous, olea- 
ginous, reainous, waxy, and fatty eubalances, in a 
fluid state," can boprocured. 

Suppose that coal tar is used. Thia arUcle could at 
one time, and may now, probably, be obtained for \d. 
per gallon at the wotka, or oven leas: Takmg it at 
Ifd. per gallon, and coke aiaS*. jwr chaldron, weigh- 
ing (say) 18 cwt., ihen the account vfiil siand thus : 

It gjllons Isr lid. OSIbs.coke (sBy_lbuah.) Aid 

6rf. coal of fuel on Mr. Rulier's pUn, equal in 

Feet lo conaumption of 130 lbs. Newcastle coal on 
the presant system : 

lao-lba. MowcMile coal = say 11 bush, at 9d. per 

iBh., would coat 13td.. or 125 per cent. more. 

Something must be allowed for the expense of tho 

iparalus for injeet)Dg the inSammsble liquids into 
the fire, ic; but e¥*n here an allowance should bo 
made, on the other himd. for the increased room 
which would be available to other purposes than tho 
slowage of tbel, fcr which il is now. required— for 
aie saving of the coal of the fumiel— and also for tho 

duccd expense of repairs to the hull of the ycaacl, 
consequence of not beine subjecl to those irregu. 

r strains in a gale of wind to which steamers ore 

itv liable. ^ 

I ha<F6 BO personal knowledge of. Mr. Rotter, but 
I could not forbear addressing tbe foregoing obser. 
votions to >iu upon the subject of hie invention, 
which I find is already quibbled about, nay, by some 
decried, on acoounl of ita very simplicity! Lot diem 
of Columbus and tho Egg, and 
iry lo discover its application in the present case. 

I am; fitc. GeobQB BayleV ' 

Ipswich, Oct. 3, 1P33. 

1 perceive by your last notice, thai Mr. Rutter is 

preparing for publication a work on the application 
of his new principle, and I beg to assure him that he 
leere wishes for tho complete success of his 

rred lo"me, that about lourte en years since, 
lence of a paragraph which had then met my 
1 been induced lo make the following expe- 
About equal portions ot common' tar and 

.._ ^re put into a half.pint glaaa retort, after 

which the orifice of the beak was reduced, by draw, 
ng out at the table blovfpipe, lo about one.sigbth of 
in inch diameter. The relorl being fixed over an 
itgand lamp, the apparalas was taken into my garden 
lu adark night, and Ihe contents oflhe retort brought 
B stale of brisk ebullition. As aoon as vapor issued 
vilh rapidity, b light was applied, and in an instant 1 
beheld a jet of flame eighl or nine inehee m length, 
conetiiuiing a brilliant firework, the intenao heal of 
vrhich wus foimd capable of melting several refractory 
loral substances. 1 lay no claim to originalily in 
this little experiment, which isprociBcly the same in 
principh- as Mr. Roller's method, and this the follow. 
■ ig extract, which gave riae lo my experiment, will 



show: 

"American Water-Bcbiish. — An apparatus, called 
lean Water-Burner, has been invcnlod by 
Mr. Morey, of New.Hampshire. It is a rough blow, 
' t is applicable in many cases in place of a fur. 
Tar is indmaiely mixed with siesm, and made 
from a email jel, in the manner of an eolipile, 
and tho stream of matter being ignited, produces a 
' great siie and intenaily. It appears that Ihe 
partly decomposed towards the middle of the 
jet, and that the hekt is lljua Increased by increasing 
the quantity of (fbtive agents; but, whatever the exact 
effect, the water is found lo bo usefiil in preventing 
Ibc formntion of smoke, and increasing the combus. 
tion.-— [New Monthly Magaiino. April, 1819-]* 
Ferhsps, Mr. Editor, you will indulge me m a few 
Dre remarks. In .the sulunm of 18ST, a. scientific 
friend and myself sue e ceded in beautifully illum'uiau 
' g a very large room, then used as our Ubornlory, 
Llh gaa obtained from the decomposition of resin ; 
and bein|{ at the aame time occupied with the oxy- 
;en blowpipe, in producing inlcnae light by means 
._. DC and other aubBlancea,it occurred lo lis tliatthe 
light Iliiis furnished would prove sdmirebly adapted to 
the puqioaea of illuminating objects usually sibibitcd 
by the solar microscope. In the course of a fow 
'eoks, Biibscqucnily, the illuminating power of resin 
aa, and Ihe principle of applying the light of lime lo 
le mieroBcopo, we re "practically demonstrated in a 
icture before the Canterbury Philoaophical Inalitu. 
on. I believe it was early in the following year iliLt 
1 was informed a patent hod been granted for lighting 
a town on the continent with "reaia gaa," and every 
bUdy know* that, during the present yeaf, the " gas 
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microscope*' has been brought out as one of tlie popular 
exhibitions of the metropolis. 

Now I feel convinced, Mr. Editor, thrit both these 
plans were originated and carried into effect indepen- 
dent ot any thing made public by me ; and just as well 
am I satistied, notwithstanding the extract -previously 
given, that the principle of generating heat, nowmadp 
known, is as purely original with Mr. Rutter. Coin, 
cidcnces of this kind have irequently happened, and 
the more men are taught to think for themselves, the 
more frequently they will happen, which, after all, is 
nofhmg more than another proof of the value of scien. 
tific acquirements. Mr. Ratter, I foel persuaded, 
will not mistrust my motives in offering these obser- 
vations to his notice : had I not done so, it is very 
probable some one else would shortly have made him 
acquainted with the " American Water Burner," and 
perhaps might unjustly accuse him of plagiarism at 
the sartie time. I am, Sir, very truly yours, 

W. H. Weexes. 

Sandwich, October 18, 1833. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure our subscribers that 
we have sent to the Patent Office at Washington for 
drawings and specifications of the "American Water. 
Buruer," which we fully expect will appear in our 

January number. 

• ^ 

Journeys from London to Greenwich. — In 
oiu last number we had the pleasure of giving 
an account of ihe first business-like journey per- 
lormed by a steam-carriage on common roads ; 
and we cannot but feel gratified at the demand 
which the accuracy of our information has 
produced.' 

It was very generally believed, particularly 
amongst horse-coach proprietors, that the pub- 
lic would be prejudiced against this new mode 
of conveyance ; and in entering into arrange- 
ments for running steam-carriages, this objec- 
tion has been raised as a reason for reducing 
the premium required by (he patentees, it being 
stated] that steam-carriages would run for a 
length of time at a loss, before the public would 
venture regularly to travel on common roads by 
steam. Sir Charles Dance, at the time of run- 
ning between Gloucester and Cheltenham, had 
never discovered that such a prejudice existed, 
but that the contrary was rcallv the case, 
overy one appearing desirous of becoming a. 
passenger. This point has liowevcir been mr- 
thcr set at rest, by the same carriage, (which 
performed the journey from London to Brighton 
and back), having fun for eight successive days 
from Wellington street; over Waterloo Bridge, 
to Greenwich, three times a-day, starting regu- 
larly at eleven, half '•past twelve, and .two 
o'clock, each day, a distance, in the whole, of 
about 250 miles, at an average running of ten 
miles per hour. 

In order to call forth as little oppositioa as 
possible, from the coachmen and llicir attend- 
ant imps, at the same time to show that the 
public mind is by no means against the intro- 
duction of steam-carriages, Sir Charles Dance 
d<»trrmincd not to run for tlie ordinary charge, 
but the coach was advertised to run for two 
shillings and sixpence each person, to or from 
Greenwich, or the sum of fourshillings to those 
who were desirous of goin^ and returning : by 
sufli a coAirse it was evident that curiosity 
would be the principal motive forgoing with the 
carriage. AVe arc informed that, on an ave- 
rage, fourteen persons accompanied the car- 
ri.igc each trip. Such has been" Ihc interest 
displayed,' that crowds of persons lined the 
road ; and at either end of the journey so dense 
were the crowds, that, but for the command 
over the engine, and the accuracy of the driving 
some serious accident must inevitably have 
occurred. In some of the journeys, the steam- 
coach was accompanied by many of our scien- 
tific men, amongst other's Mr. Telford, Mr. 
Macncill, and others of our best engineers, who 
expressed themselves so much gratified wiiL 
the success of Sir Charles Dance, that they 
have determined on running the Carriage a 
journrv between London and Birmingham, the 
more fully to demonstrate the practicability of 
usincr the power of steam on common roads : 
and the carriage has been taken off the Griaen- 
wich road for this purpose. 



We have very carefully examined the steam-! and would thus produce a preMoie of a aim. 
carriage, and observed the ease of its running,! ilar nature, notwithstandfog the precaution 
ind believe, that when Messirs. Maudsly andj recommended by aorae authors, of makiof 
.' leld shall have completed a carriage it may ^j^^ surfaces pf the arch-stones vertical and 
ye expected to run on an average of hfteen, u^ -^^^.^i ^„i„ n^u:^ «-««„..«;«« ;., u^,,r^„ 
miles an hour, with light weight. It should horizontal only, 1 h.s precaution is. howev. 



>e understood, that the present carriage was 
lot built by these talented engineers, but that 
he boiler only is of their manufacture ; nor can 
hey venture to use its full power on the eh- 
Tfines, as many parts of the carriage are not 
.'qual to bear the stjrain, whilst other parts are 
too strong and heavy ; it may therefore be said, 
that the carriage, in having performed so much 
ander all the circumstances, has the more posi- 
tively proved the possibility of bringing this 
mode of conveyance into general application. 

The Brighton road was divided into fire 
stages of rather more than ten mlles^ at which 
places the carriage took in coke atid water ; 
in running on the Greenwich road the carriage 
took in for each journey a small quantity of 
soke and water, sufficient for the five miles 
run, the two station^ for this purpose being one 
in the Waterloo road and the other at Green- 
wich. The quantity of coke confeumed during 
the whole time that the carriage has Ijeen run- 
ning with the present boiler, averages nearly 
half a bushel per mile. — [Repertory of Arts 
for November.] , . 

Of the Orders of ArekUedure. [Co ncluded 

from page 758.] 

CoNrrmucnoN of Arches. — ^If the weights 
of the voussoirs in an arch are all equal, the 
arch oCequilibration is what is termed a Ca^ 
'enarian curve, the same that a chain or cord 
of imiform thickness would assume, if hang, 
ing freely, the horizontal distance of the 
points of suspension being equal to the span 
'of the arch, and the depth of the lowest point 
of the chain being equal to the greatest 
height of the arch. 

If -the figure of the chain were reversed, 
the jofAts. being such that the force, which 
was a puU in the first situation, becomes a 
thrust in the second, the chain would sup- 
port itself^ and .remain in equHlbrio, 

The catenaria is remarkable for. this me- 
chanical property. That a chain hanging 
in that curve baa its centre of gravity lower 
than if it were di^osecl in any other line, its 
length continuing the same,- and also the 
points from > which it is suspended. There- 
fore, an arch constructed in this form has its 
centre of gravity the highest possible. 

But the supposition of an arch resisting a 
weight, which acts only in a vertical direc- 
tion, is by no means perfectly applicable to 
cases which generally occwr in practice. ITie 
pressure of loose stones aiid earth, moisten- 
ed aa they frequently. arc i»y rain, is exerted 
very nearly in the same manner as the- pres- 
sure of fluids, which act equally in all direc- 
tions ; and even if they w'cTc united into a 
mass, thev weuld constitute a kind of wedge, 



er, in all respects unnecessary, because the 
effect which it is intended to obviate is pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience, except tliat of 
exercising the skill of the architect. The 
effect of such a pressure only requires a 
greater curvature near the abutments, reduc- 
ing the form nearly to that of an ellipsis, and 
allowing the arch to rise at first in a vertical 
direction. 

A bridge must also be so calculated as to 
support itself without being in danger Qf fall- 
ing by the defect of the lateral adhesion of 
its ports, and in order that it may in this res- 
pect be of equal strength throughout its depth 
at each point, must be proportional to the 
weight of the parts beyond it. This proper- 
ty particularly belongs to the cur\'e denomi- 
nated logarithmic, the length corresponding 
to the logarithm of the depth. If the strength 
werp afforded by the arch stones only, this 
condition nii^ht be fulfilled by giving them 
the requisite thickness, independently of the 
general form of the arch : but the whole of 
the materials employed in the construction 
of the bridge must be considered as adding 
to the strength, and the magnitude of the ad- 
hesion as depending in a great measure on 
general outline. 

We must examine in the next place what 
is the most advantageous form for support, 
ing any weight which may occasionally ba 
placed on the bridge, particularly at its weak- 
est part, which is usually the middle.' Sup- 
posing the depth at the summit of the arch 
at the abutments to be given, it may be re* 
duced considerably, in the intermediate parts, 
without impairing the strength, and the out* 
line may be composed of j*arabolic ares, hnv^ 
ing their convexity turned towards each oth- 
er. This remark also would be only appli- 
cable to the arch stones, if they aflbrded the 
whole strength . of the^ bridge, but it must be 
extended in some^ measure to the whole of 
the materials forming it. 

If, therefore, we combine together the 
curve best calculated fsr resisting the pres- 
sure of a fluid, which is nearly elliptical, the 
logarithmic, and the parabolic curves, allow- 
ingjto each its due proportion, of influence, 
we may estimate, from the comparison, which 
is the Attest form for an arch intended to sup. 
port a road. And in general, whether the 
road 1>e horizontal^ or a little Inclined, we 
may infer that an elUpsts, not diflering much 
from a circle, is the best calculated te com- 
ply as much as possible with all the condi. 
tions, as represented by the above figure, 
which exhibits a view of the middle arch of 
Blackfria^r's Bridge, London. 
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Babbage im ike Ecomomy of ManufactureM, 
CCondoded frompago 809.) 

** ThoSmany important facilities for the con- 
strue tion of machines and the manafacturing 
of commodities which we possess, are enjqyed 
by no other country ; nor is it likely that^any 
country can enjoy them to an equal extent for 
an indefipite period. It ur admitted by every 
one that our ekiU, i» unrivalled ;. the industry 
and power of our people unequalled ; their in- 
renuity, ae dieplayed t n the continual iihprove^ 
ment in machinery, and production of eommodL 
tie$, without paraUeif and apparently loithout 
Hmit, The freedom which, under our govern- 
ment, evei*y man has, 'to use his capital, his la- 
bor, and his talents, in th^ manner most con- 
ducive to his interests, is an inestimable ad van- 
tage ; canals are ,cut, and railroads construct- 
ed, by the voluntarv association of persons 
whose local knowlecige MKables them to place 
them in the most desirable siluatk>ns ; and these 
gbeat advantages cannot exist under less free 
governments. . These circunjMtances, when 
taken together, give such a decided superiority 
to our people, t£it no injurious rivalry, either 
in the construction of machinery or the manu- 
facture of commodities, can reasonably be an- 
ticipated." 

*&2b. But' even if it |vere desirable to prevent 
the exportation of a certain class of machinery, 
it appears abundantly evident, that, whilst t&e 
exportation of other kinds is allowed, it ia im- 
possible to prevent the forbidden kind froiu be. 
ing smuggled out ; and that, in point of fact, 
the additional risk had been well calculated by 
tlie smuggler. 

^6. It would appear, also, that there are 
circumstances whicn show that the immediate 
exportation of improved machinery is not quite 
so certain as has been assumed ; and that the 
powerful principle of self-interest will ui^e the 
makers or machinery to push its extension in a 
different direction. When a great maker of 
machinery has contrived a new machine for 
any particular process^ or has made some great 
improvement on those in common use» to whom 
will he naturally apply for the purpose of sell, 
ing hie new machines MJndoUbtedly, in by far 
the majority of cases, he will communicate the 
circumstance to his nearest and best customers, 
those to whom he has immolate and personal 
access, and whose capability to fulfil any con- 
tract is best known to him. .He will commu- 
nicate with them, Hnd offer to take their orders 
for the new machine ; nor Will he think of wri- 
ting to inform foreign customers, so long as 
he finds the home demand sufficient to employ 
the whole force of his establishment. Thus, 
then, the machinf'omaker is himsc^ interested 
in giving the first advantage of any new im- 
provement to his own countrymen. 

327. In point of fact, the machine-makers in 
London prefer home orders, and do usually 
charge jan additional price to their foreign cus. 
tomers. Even the amount by which this pre- 
ference is measured may be ibund in the evi- 
dence before the Committee on the Export 
of Machinery. It is differently -estimated by 
various engineers, but appears to vary from 
five up to twenty-five *per cent on the 'amount 
of the order. The reasons for this are — 1. If 
the machinery be complicated, one of their best 
men, well accustomed to the mode of work in 
the factory, must be sent oiit to put it up ; and 
there is always a considerable chance of his 
having offers which will induce him to remain 
abroad. 2. If the work be of a ni(Ore simple 
kind, and can be put up without an English 
workman^ yet for the credit of the house which 
supplies U, and to prevent accidents which 
may occur from the -want of sufHcient instruc 
tion in those who use it, the - parts are some- 
tinien made stronger, and examined more at- 
tentively, than they would l>o for an English 
purchaser. Any defect or accident, also, would 
be attended with more expense to repair, if it 
occurred abroad, than in England. 

H26. The class of workmen who make ma- 
chinery possess much more iridll, and are paid 
much niiore highly, than that class who merely 
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use it ; and, if a free exportation of machinery 
were allowed, this higtier and more valuable 
class would, undoubtedly, be greatly increased; 
for, notwithstanding the high price of wages, 
there is no country in which machidcry can at 
this moment be made, either so well or so cheap, 
ly, as in England. We might, therefore, supply 
the whole world with machinery, at an evident 
advantage, both to ourselves and our custom, 
ers. In Manchester, and in the surroundmg 
district, many thousand men arc employed 
wholly in making machinery, which gives em- 
ployment to many hundred thousands who use 
it ; but the period is not very remote, when the 
whole number of those who then made tise of 
machinery, was not greater than the number 
of those who now manufacture machines. 
Hence, then, if England should ever become, a 
•|gpreat exporter of machinery, she would ne- 
cessarily contain a la^^e class of workmen, to 
whom skill would be mdispensable, and, con- 
sequently, to whom high wages would he paid ; 
and, although her manufacturers might proba- 
bly be fewer in numbers, yet they would uh- 
doubtedly have the advantage of beuig (he first 
to derive profit from improved machinery. Un- 
der such circumstances, any diminution in the 
demand for machinery would, in the first in- 
stance, be felt by a class much better able to 
meet it, than the class which now- suffers up- 
on everv cheek in the consumption of manu- 
factured goods ; and the resulting misery would 
therefore assume a mitigated, character. 

320. It has been feared, diat when other 
countries have purchased our machines, they 
will cease to demand new ones. The state- 
ment which has been given of the usual pro. 
grass in the improvement of the machinery em- 
ployed in any manufacture« and of the average 
time which elapses before it is superseded by 
such improvements, is a complete reply to this 
objection. If our customers did not adopt the 
new machinery contrived by us as soon as 
they could procure it, then our manufacturers 
wduld extend their establishments, and under- 
sell their rivals in their own markets. 

330. It may also be urged, that in each kind 
of machinery a, maximum of perfection may be 
imagined, beyond which it is impossible to ad- 
vance ; and certainly the last advances are usu. 
aNy the smallest, when compared with those 
which precede them ; but it should be observed, 
that these advances generally occur when the 
ownber of machines m emplo^^iuent is already 
large ; and, consequently, their effects on the 
power producing are very considerable. > But 
though it should be admitted that any individu- 
al species of nuichinery may arrive, after a 
long period, at a degree of perfection which 
wonkf render farther improvement nearly hope, 
less, yet it is impossible to suppose that this 
can be the case with idl kinds of mechanism. 
Jn fact, the Umit of improvement is rarely ap- 
proached, except in extensive hranchcs of na- 
tional manufaetuf es, and the number of such 
biranches is, even at present, very small. 

331. Anoxher argument ius favor of the ex- 
portation of machinery is, thnCit would facili* 
tote the transfer of cajntal to any more advati- 
tageoue mode of employment which rndght pre^ 
tent iteeif. If the exportation of machinery 
were permitted, there would doubtless arise a 
considerable demand ; and^ supposing any par- 
ticular branch, of our manufactures to cease to 
produce the average nite of profit, the loss to 
the capitalist would be much less if a market 
were opened in which he could sell his ma- 
chinery to customers more favorably circum- 
stanced for its employment. If, on the other 
hand, new improvements in machinery should 
be imagined, the manufacturer would be more 
readily enabled to carry theni into effect, by 
having the foreign market open to him for the 
sale of his old raachines. The feet that Eng- 
land can, notwithstanding her taxaf^on, and 
her high rate of wages, undersell other nations, 
sCems to be well established ; and it appears to 
depend on the superior goodness and cheap- 
ness of those raw materials of machinery, tfte 
metals,— on the €»xeellency of the tools, — and! 



on the admirable ahtmgements of the domes- 
tic economy of our fectories. 

332. The different degrees of facility with 
which capital can be transferred from one mode 
of employment to another, has an important 
effect on the rate of profits in different trades 
and in different countries. Supposing every 
other cause which influences the rate of profit at 
any period, to act equally on capital employed in 
different occupations, yet the real rates (4j>rofit 
■would soon alter, on account of the different de- 
grees of loss in removing it from one mode of 
investment to another, or any variation in the 
action of those causes. This principle will ap- 
pear more clearly by taking an example. Let 
two capitalists have embarked jS10,000 each, 
in two trades : A in supplying a distrieC with 
water, by means of a steam engine and iron 
pipes ; B in manufacturing bobbin-net. 

The capital of A will be expended in building a 
house and erecting a steam engine, which costs 
say £3000 : and laying down iron pipes to sup- 
ply his customers, costing, say J&7000. The 
greatest part of this latter expense is payment 
for U^bor ; and if the pipes were to be taken up, 
the damages to~^them would render them of 
litde value, except as old metaJ, whilst the ex- 
pense of removing them would be considerable. 
Let us, therefore, suppose, that if A were 
obliged to give up his trade, he could only re- 
alize £400b by the sale of his stock. Let us 
suppose that B, by the sale of his bobbin-net 
factory, and machinery^, could realize £Q000. 
Farther, let us suppose the usual rate of in- 
terest made on the capital employed by each is 
the same, say 20 per cent. : then we have 
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Waleiwwoiln - • £10,000 
Bobbin-net Factory 10,0Q0 






n 

J690 

ao 



Income. 



£4,000 J690 j69,000 
8,000 ao 8,000 

Now, if, from competition, or any other 
causes, the rate of pront arising from water- 
works should faU to ten per cent., that circum- 
stances would not cause a transfer of capital 
from water^works to bobbin-net making ; be- 
cause the reduced income from the water- 
works, J&IOOO per annum, would still be great- 
er than that produced by investing £4000, (the 
whole sum arising from the sale of the materi- 
als of the water- Works,) in a bobbin-net fectory ; 
which sum,^at 20 per cent., would only yield 
£800 per annum. In fact, the rate of profit, 
arising from the water. works, must be reduced 
below eight per cent., before it would benefit 
the proprietor's income to remove his capital 
into the bobbin-net trade. 

336. In liny Inquiry into the probability of the 
injury^ arising to our manufacturers from the 
competition of foreign countries, particular re- 
gard should be had to the facilities of transport, 
and to the existence in our own country of a 
mass of capital in roads, canals, machinery, 
&c., the greater portion of which may fairly 
be considered as having repaid the expense of 
its outlay, and also to Uie cheap rate at which 
the abundance of our fuel enables us to pro- 
duce iron, the basis of almost all machinery. 
It has been julstly remarked by M. de Villefosse, 
in the memoir before alluded to, that ** Ce que 
Pon nomme en France, la queetion duprix dee 
fers^ est, a pjroprement parlcr, la question du 
prix des bois, et la question des moyens de com^ 
munications interieures pHr les routes fjleuves, 
rivieres et canaux,** 

On referring to page 34 of the present vol. 
ume, the price of iron in various countries in 
Europe has been stated; and It .appears that, 
in England, it is produced ut the ieast, and in 
France at the greatest expense. The length 
of the roads which cover England and Wales 
may be stat4*d roughly at twenty thousand 
miles of turnpike, and one hundred thousand 
miles of road not turnpike. Tlie internal water 
communication of England and Ftance, as far 
as I have been able to collect information on 
the subject, may be stated as follows :^-In 
France, nati^ble rivers, 4666 miles in length ; 
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nayigable canals, 91&*5 miles ; navifpible c^- 
nil m progress of execution, (1824,} 1388 
miles. Total, flOTl -5.* But if we reduce these 
numbers in the proportion of 8*7 to 1, which is 
the relative area of France as compared with 
Bngland and Wales, then we shall have the 
followinjr comparison : 



taod and Wales. 



Navigd>lo AiTeni • • - 
TSdJlteTigaiKKil - • - 
Ctiuilt, diract • 2023.5 
, bniiich • ldO.6 



Jfi/M. 

1275.5 

545.9 



1261.6 



• •i. 



2174.1 
Ganiibeotiiineiioed - • - 



2174.11 



247.4 
375.1 



To««l 39953 1884.1 

P^jptolation in 1831 - - - 13,894,50Q 8»608,500 

This comparison, between the internal com. 
tnunications of the two countries, is not offer, 
ed as complete ; nor is it a fair view, to con- 
trast the wealthiest portion of one country with 
the whole of the other : but it is offered with 
the hope of inducing those who possess more 
catensive information on the subject, to supply 
the facts on which a better comparison may 
be instituted. The inlbrmation to be added 
would consist of the number of miles in each 
country, of sea-coast,— K»f public roads,— -of 
railroads,*— of railroads on which locomotive 
engmes are used. 

.■ S34. One point of view, in which rapid modejB 
of conveyance increase the power of a country, 
deserves attention. On we Manchester rail- 
road, for example, above half a million of per- 
sons travel annually ; and supposing each per. 
son to save only one hour in the time of tran- 
sit, between Manchester and Liverpool, a saving 
of five hundred thousand hours, or of fifty thou- 
sand working days, of ten hours each, is effbct- 
ed. Now this is eouivalent to an addition to 
the actual power or the country of one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven men,, without increa^ng 
the quantity of food consumed ; and it should 
also oe remarked, that the time of the class of 
men thus sup]Hied is far more valuable than 
that of mere laborers. 

ON THK PVTVRE FROSPKCTS OF MANUFACTVRB8, 
AS CORNECTKD WITH SCIBNCB. 

335. In revievring the various processes 
which have been offered in the course of the 
present volume, as illustrations of those gene- 
ral principles which it has been its main ob- 
ject to support and establish, it is impossible 
not to perceive that the arts and manumctures 
of the country are intimately connected with 
the progress of the severer sciences ; and that, 
as we advance in the career of improVement,. 
every step requires, for its success, that this 
connection should be rendered more intimate. 

The applied sciences derive their facts from 
experiment ; but the reasonings, on which their 
chief utility depends, come more properly with- 
in the province of what is callea abstract sci- 
ence. It has been shown, that the division of 
labor is no less applicable to mental produc- 
tions than to those in which material bodies 
are concerned ; and it followsiu that the efforts 
for the improvement of its manuiactures, which 
any country cnn m^ke with the greatest proba- 
bility of success, must arise from the combined 
exertions of all those most skilled in the theory, 
as well as in the practice of the art ; each la- 
lK>ring in that department for which his natu- 
ral capacity and acquired habits have rendered 
him most fit 

996. The profits arising from the successful 
application to practice of theoretical principles 
win, in most cases, amply reward, in a pe. 
cuniary sense, those by wliom they are first 
employed : yet, even here, what has been sta- 

*Thk ftacement to extracted and reduced fram one In the 
BtvioM Diettonnaire HydrograpMqiie, 2 vofa. 9wfu Parte, 1694 

t 1 am iaMNed to R. Pve, Bm| of Speen, for tJiat mnkm of 
thte table which relates to tte Internal navigation pf EnKiand : 
tktm «iBly who have thetmelvet eollected eratlstical d^taile, can 
ho awaiv of the time Mid labor, of which the few linee In the 
ab'ivMabIc are the remilt. 

t 'The tidal navieatlofl hichidea— the Thamee kma the mouth 
of the Medway,— the flevtrn fmn the Holmca,— the Trent fton 
Trhni Fall* la the Hamhen-Hho Mater ftoSi llttMOm Gap. 



ted with respect iopmtenis will prove that there 
is room for considerable amendment in our 
legislative enactments: but the discovery of 
the great principles of nattire demands a mind 
almost solely devoted to such investigations ; 
and these, in the present state of science, fire- 
quently require costly apparatus, and exact an 
expense of time quite incompatible vrith pro- 
fessional avocations. It becomes, therefore, a 
fit subject for consideration, whether it would 
not be politic in a state to compensate for some 
of those privations to which the cultivators oC| 
the higher departments of science are exposed ; 
and the best mode of effecting this Compensa- 
tion is a question which interests bcih the 
philosopher and the statesman. Such con. 
siderations appear to have had their just influ- 
ence in other countries, where the pursuit of 
science is regarded as a profession, and where 
those who are successful are not shut out £rom 
almost every object of honorable ambition to 
which their fellow-countrymen may aspire. 
Having, however, already expressed some opin- 
ion upon these subjects in another publication,* 
I shall here content myself with refbrring to 
that work. 

937. But it is of something beyond ^neglect, 
of which the science of Enf^and complains : 
for whilst in our own countnr, whose Advance- 
ment in wealth and strength so peculiarly de- 
pends upon the aid of the sciences, no encour- 
agement is held out to that which' must ever 
precede their application to the practical pur* 
poses of life ; whilst abstract science, the pro- 
lific parent of the useful arts — the unfiiiling 
g^ide in tracing to thehr remotest conclusions 
the natural laws which observations may have 
detected — is allowed by the state to entail up- 
on its cultivators the sacrifice) of all those per- 
sonal interests which the exereise of the same 
powers of mind might command in any other 
pursuit r Englishmen are precluded from ac- 
ceptin^ those distinctions from the enlightened 
sovereigns of other countries, by which they 
might desire to express their respect for Brit- 
ish rscience.f 

There was, indeed, in our ovm' country, one 
single position to which science, when concur- 
ring with independent fortune, niisht aspire, as 
coiuerrin^ rank' and station ; an office deriving, 
in the estmiation of the public, more than half 
its value from the commanding knowledge of 
its possessor ; and it is extraordinary, that even 
that solitary dignity-^hat barony by tenure in 
this world of British science — the chair of the( 
Royal Society, — should have been coveted for 
adventitious rank. It is more extraordinary, 
that a prince, distinguished by the liberal views 
he has invariably taken of public aflhirs-^-and 
eminent for his patronage of every institution 
calculated to alleviate those miseries from 
wbichrby his rank, he is himself exempted — 
who is stated by his friends to be the warm ad- 
mirer of knowledge, and most anxious Tor its 
advancement, — should havebeeniso imperfectly 
informed by those friends, as to have wrested 
from the head of Science the only civic wreath 

which could adorn its brow. t 

In the meanwhile the President mnj learn, 
through the only medium by which -hid eleva- 



* Reflections on the Decline ofSelenee in England, and oa 
tome oriteCausea. 8vo. 1830. Fellowea . 

t The intrntions of a Northern Boreretfn, dl«tinf[«lBh«d by 
hie attachment 10 eclenee, were aouie thne ago defeated by in- 
formation from lri« ambaaMdar in -London, of the eiietcace of 
the rfculation by which if waa understood that the acceptance 
of sucn honor by British subjects is forbidden. 

X The Doke of Sussex was proposed as President of the 
Boyal Society, in opposition to the wish of the Councll-~ln 
oppoiitlon to tile public declanitlon of a body of Fellows, com 
prfslnf the largest portion of tbose by whose labofs the charac- 
ter of CkifUsh science had been maintafaicd. The aristocracy 
of rank and power, aided by such allies sn It can always com 
aand, set ItKlf tn array against the prouder aristocracy of 
science., Out of about seven hdndred memberi, only two 
hundred and thirty balloted ; and the Duke of Sussex had a 
nii^iity of BioHT. Under such circumstances, It was, indeed, 
extraordinary that his Royal HIghneM should have condescend- 
ed to aeeapt the fruits of that doubtful and Inausiilcloos vietory. 

The circumstauoes preceding and attending this lingular eon- 
test have been most ably deuned in a pamphlet, entitled, " A 
Statement of the CItciunstaaeeacamractcd with the laie Elee* 
tion for the President of the Royal Bocietr- 1831 : printed by 
R. Taylor, Red Lion court, Fleet street** The whole tone o« 
the tract Is strikingly epntrasted|with tlwtof the prdductloDS ot 
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ted station admits nptiroacli, that thoee eirils 
which were anlkiiMlled ftom hiis.electiote have 
not proved to he imaginary^ and that the advaa- 
ti^^ bjr 0oiiie ezpe^ed to result from it, have 
not yet become appareiit. It may. he right also 
to state, that whnsimaay of the inooBTenienees 
which hsYc been experieneed by the^resident 
of the. Royal Society have resulted from the 
conduct of hislown supporters, those who were 
con»elled to differ irom.htm have mihflequent. 
ly onered no Vezalioite opposition : thc^ wait 
in patience, convinoed thai the force of truth 
must ultimately work its eertain, thcmsh silent 
eonrse ; and not doubtiiw that, when His Royal 
Highness isoortectiy iafomed, he will himself 
he among the first to be uifluenced by its 
power. 

886. But younger institutions have arisen 
to supply the defteinieies of the old ; and very 
reoently a new^eomMnafisn, diflSanng eBtirelj 
from the older societies, pfomieen to give addi- 
tionai steadiness tvthe future nuoch of science. 
The *• Briiish A^sooiaii&nfor the PrmiuHion tf 
Stienee" which held its first meeting at York, 
in the year 1681, would have acted as a power- 
fiil allv, even if the Royal Society were all that 
it might be : but in the present state of that 
bddy, such an aas(»ciation isalmoet necessary 
for the purposes of science. ' The periodical 
assemblage of persons, pursuing the same or 
diiferent branches of knowledge, always pro- 
duces, an excitement which is nvorable to the 
developement of new ideas ; whilst the long pe* 
riod or repose which succeeds, is advantageous 
for the prosecution of the reasonings or the 
experimentir then- suggested: and the recur- 
rence ctf the meeting m the succeeding year wiD 
stitl stimufaite the aetivity of the iaouirer, by the 
hope of being then enabled to produce Um eac- 
cessiul result of his lahon. Another advantage 
is, that such, meetings bring together a much 
larger number of persons actively enj^aged in 
science, or placed in positions in wfaieh they 
can contribute to it, than can ever be fouml at 
the ordinary meetings of other soeietiesy even 
In the most populous capitals; and combined 
efibrts towards any particular obfect can thus 
be more eaeily anmnged. 

But perhaps &e greatei^t benefit which wiD 
accrue to science from these assemblies, ia the 
intercourse which they cannot fail to promote 
between the different classes of socie^. The 
man €f Fcience will derive practical mfbrauu 
tion from the great manufaotarers ; tiie dto- 
mist ' will be imlebtod to the jgame source for 
siirtMtances whieh exist in such minute quan- 
tity as '-only to become visible in most extensive 
operations ; and persons of wealth and pro- 
perty, resident in each neighborhood visiteu by 
these migratory assemblies, will derive grrater 
advantaips than either of those classes, from 
the real instruction they may procure respect- 
ing the produce and manumctures of their 
country, and th^ enlightened gratificiition which 
is ever attendant on the ae<iatsitioa of know- 
ledge.* 

^. Thus, i( may be expected that public 
opinion shall bebrougphtto bear upon the world 
of science ; for. l^ tms intercourse light wiO be 
thrown upon the characters of men, and the 
pretender and the chariatan will be driven into 
soerited obscurity. Without the action of pab- 
lic opinion, any administnitor, however anxious 
to countenance the pursuits of soienee, and 
however ready to reward by wealth and honors 
those whom they might think most eminent, 
would run the rif k of acting like the blmd man 
recently couched, who, having no mode itf rati- 
mating degrees of distance, mistook the nearest 
and most insignificant for the largest objects in 
nature : it becomes, therefore, doubly impor- 
tent, that the man of science should mix with 
the worid. 

It is hifdily probaMethaf in the next gen«ra» 
tion, the class of scieBttfio men in Engfatfid will 
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spring from a class of persons altogether dif- 
ferent froui that whicb has hitherto scantily 
supplied them. Requiring, for the success of 
their pursuits, previous education, leisure,- and 
fortune, few are so likely to unite these essen- 
tials as the sons of our wealthy manufacturers, 
who, having been enriched by their own exer> 
tions, in a field connected with science, will be 
ambitious of having their children distinguished 
in its ranks. It must, however, be admitted, 
that this desire in the parents would acquire 
great 'additional intensity, if worldly honors 
occasionally followed successful efforts ;. and 
that the country would thus gain for science, 
talents which are frequently rendered useless 
by the unsuitable situations in which they are 
placed. . 

340. The discoveries of Iodine and Brortie, 
two substances hitherto undecompounded, were 
both amount the class of manufacturers, one 
being a maker of saltpetre at Paris, the other a 
manufacturing chemist at Marseilles : and the 
inventor of balloons filled with rarified air, was 
a paper manufacturer near Lyons. The de 
scendants of Monffolfier, the first aerial travel, 
ler, still carnr on Uie estublishment of their pro- 
genitor, and still continue to combine great 
scientific knowledge with every department of 
the arts, to which the various branches of the 
family have applied themselves. 

341. Cheniical scienee may, in many in- 
stances, be •f rreat importance to the manu- 
facturer, as well as to the merchant. The 
quantity of Peruvian bark which is imported 
mto Europe is very considerable ; but chemis- 
try has recently proved that tf large portion of 
the bark itself is useless. The alkali Ctuinia, 
which has been extracted fhim it, possesses all 
the properties, for which the bark is valuable, 
and onl^r forty, ounces of this substaace, when 
in combination with sulphuric acid, can be ex- 
tracted from a hundred pounds of the bark. In 
this instance, then, with every ton of usefhl 
matter, thirty-nine tons of rubbish are trans, 
ported across the Atlantic. 

At the present time, the greatest part of the 
milphate of quinia.used in thk eountry is im- 
ported from France^ where the low price of the 
alcohol, by which it is extracted from the bark, 
renders the process cheap; but.it cannot be 
doubted, that when more settled form^ofgo- 
vernment shall have given security to capital, 
and when advancing civilization shall nave 
spread over the states of Southern America, 
the alkaline medicine will be extracted from the 
woody fibres, by which its. eflScacy is almost 
lost, and that it will be exported in its meet son- 
densed form. 

342. The aid of chemistry, in extracting 
and in concentrating substances used for hu- 
man food, is of great use in distant voyages, 
where the space occupied by the stoi*es must 
be economized with the greatest care. Thus, 
the essential oils supply the voyager with flavor 
■ thc i conoentratad and eryvtaUiaed aoide pre- 
serve his health — and alcohol, when sufficiently 
diluted, supplies the spirit necessary for his 
daily consumption. 

343. When we reflect on the very small 
number of species of plants, compared with the 
multitude that are known to exist, which have 
hitherto bean cultivated, and render^ useful to 
nmn, and when we apply the same obforvadon 
to the uninial worki, and even to die mineral 
kingdom, the ficl^ that natural science ojiens to 
our view seems to be indeed unlimited. These 
productions of nature, numerous and vari^ as 
they are, may e-ach, in some future day, become 
the basts of extensive manufactures, and give 
life, employment, and wealth, to millione of 
human beings. But the erude treaaofee per- 
petuallyexfiMed beforeoureVes contain within 
them other and more valuable prinoifiss. All 
tbese^ in their innumerable cdmbtnalions, which 
ages of labor and researeli eaa never exhaust, 
may be destined to furnish* in perpetual euc 
cession, new sources of our wealth and of our 
happinpss. Science and knowledge are sub- 
ject, in thehr extenBion and increase, to laws 



Oomnmiee of tlie Royal Academy of Naples, depmed cocnalm 
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terial world. Unlike the forces of molecular 
attraction, which cease at sensible distances, 
or that of gravity, which decreases rapidly with 
the increasing distance from the point of iteofi* 
gin, the farther we advance from the origin of 
our knowledge, the larger it becomes, and the 
greater power it bestows upon its cultivators, 
to add new fields to its dominions. Yet, does 
this continually and rapidly increasing power, 
instead of giving us any reason to anticipate the 
exhaustion of so fertile a field, place us at each 
advance on some higher eminence, firom 
which the mind contemplates the past, and 
feels irresistihly convinced, that the whole, 
already gained, bears a constantly diminish- 
ing ratio to that which is contained within 
the still more rapidly expanding horizon of 
our knowledge. 

But, if the knowledge of the chemical and 
physical properties of the bodies ^hich sur. 
round us, as well as our acquaintance with the 
less tangible elements, ligiit, electricity, and 
heat, which mysteriously modify or change 
their combinations, all concur to convince us 
of the same fact ; we must remember that ano. 
ther and a higher science, itself still more 
boundless, is also advancing with a giant's 
stride, and having grasped tlie mightier masses 
of the universe, and reduced their wanderings 
to laws, has given to us, in its own condensed 
language, expressions, which are to the past as 
history, to the future as prophecy. It is the 
same science which is now preparing its fet- 
ters for the minutest atoms that nature has 
created : already it has nearly chained the ethe- 
real fluid, and bound it in one harmonious sys- 
tem all the intricate and splendid phenomena of 
light. It is the scienee of calcuiationf — ^which 
becomes continuaUy more necessary at each 
step of our progress, and which must . ulti- 
mately govern the whole of the applications of 
science to the arts of life. 

But perhaps a doubt may arise in the* mind, 
whilst contemplating the continually increasing 
field of human knowledge, that the weak arm 
of man may want the physical force requisite to 
render that knowledge available. The expe- 
rience of the past has stamped, with the inde- 
lible character of truth, the maxim, that '< Know- 
ledge M power,** It not merely gives to its 
votaries control over the mental faculties of 
their species, but is itself the generator of phy- 
sical force. ' The discovery of the expansive 
power of steam, its condensatbn, ^nd the 
doctrine of latent heat, has already added to the 
population of this small island, milUons of 
nands. But the source of this power is not 
without limit, and the coal-mines, of the world 
may ultimately be exhausted . Without advert- 
in^r to the theory, that new formations of that 
mmeral are. now depositing under the sea, at 
the estuaries of some of our larger rivers ; 
without anticipating the application 'of other 
fluids requiring a less supply of caloric than 
water : we may remark tnat the sea itself 
oflers a perennial source of power hithfrto 
almost unapplied. The tides, twice in each 
day, raise a vast mass of water, which might be 
made available for driving machinery. But 
supposing heat still to remain necessary when 
the exhausted state of our coal-fields renders it 
expensive: lou^ before that period ' arrives, 
other methods will probably have been invented 
for producing it. In some districts, there are 
springs of hot water, which have flowed for 
centuries unchanged in temperature, tn many 
parts of the island of Ischia, by deepening the 
sources of the hot springs but a few feet, the 
water boils : and there can be little doubt that, 
by borinff a short distance, steam of high pres* 
sure would issue from the orifice.* 

In Iceland, the sources of heat are still more 
plentiful ; and their proximity to large masses 
of ice seems almost to point out tne future 
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destiny of that island. The ice of its glaciers 
may enable its inhabitants to liquiff the gas<B8 
with the least expenditure of mechanical ferce : 
and the heat of its volcanoes may supply the 
power necessary for their condensation. Thus, 
in a future afe, power may become the Staple 
commodity ofthe Icelanders, and of the inhabit, 
ants of other volcanic districts ; and possibly 
the Tcry proeess by which tbev will proeore 
this article of exehange for the Inxuriee of 
happier climates may, m some measure, tame 
the tremendous element which occasionally 
devastates this province. 

344. Perhaps to the sober eye of inductive 
philosophy, these anticipations of the fhture 
may appear too faintly connected with the his- 
tory ofthe past. When time shall have revealed 
the future progress of our racey thoee lavra 
which are now obscurely indicated will then 
become distinctly apparent ; and it may possi- 
bly bn found that the dominion of mind over the 
material world advances with an ever-accele- 
rating force. 

Even now, the imprisoned winds which the 
earliest poet made the Grecian warrior bear lor 
the protection of his fragile bark; or those 
which, in more modem times, the Lapland 
wizards sold to the deluded sailors ; these, the 
unreal creations of fancy or of fraud, called, at 
the command of science, from their shadowy 
existence, obey a holier spell : and the unruly 
masters of the poet and the seer become the 
obedient slaves of civilised man. 

Nor has the wild Imagination of the satirist 
been quite unrivalled by the realities of afler 
years : as if in mockery ofthe College of Lapu- 
ta, light almost serfar has been extracted from 
the refuse of fish ; fire has been sifled by the 
lamp of Davy ; and machinery has been taught 
arithmetic instead of poetry. 

846. In whatever light we examine the tri* 
umphs and achievements of our species over 
the creation subfuitted to its power, we explore 
new Sources of wonder. But if science has 
called into real existence the visions ofthe poet 
— ^if the accumulating knowledge of ages has 
blunted the sharpest, and distanced the loftiest 
of the shafts of tne satirist, the philosopher has 
conftorred on the moralist an opligation of sur- 
passing weight. 

In unveiling to him the Uving miracles which 
teem in rich exuberance around the minutest 
atom, as well as throughout the largest masses 
of ever-active matter, he has placed before him 
resistless evidence of immeasurable design. 
Surrounded by every form of animate and 
inanimate existence, the sun of science has yet 
penetrated but through the outer fold of Na- 
ture's majestic robe ; but if the philosopher 
were required to separate, from amongst tnose 
countless evidences of creative power, one 
being, tht masterpiece of its skill ; and from 
that oeing to select one gift, the choicest of all 
the attributes of life; turning within his own 
breast, and conscious of those powers which 
have subjugated to his race the extejnial world, 
and of those higher powers by which he has 
subjugated to himself that creative faculty 
which aids his faltering conceptions of a deity, 
— the humble worshipper at the altar of truth 
would pronounce that being,^7man : that en- 
dowment,—- human reason. 

But however large the interral that separates 
the lotvest from the highest of those sentient 
beings which inhabit our planet, aU the resulto 
of observation, enlightened by all the reason- 
ings of the' philosopher, combine to render it 
probable that, in the vast extent of creation, the 
proudest attribute of our race is but, perchance, 
the lowest step in the gradation of intellectual 
existence; For, since ever)f portion of our own 
material globe, and every anibiated bein^ it sup- 
porte, afford, on more scrutinizing i|iquiry» 
more perfect evidence of desiirn, it would in- 
deed he most nnphiloeophiciu to believe that 
those sister spheres, glowing with light and 
heat, radiant from the same central seonree — 
end that the members, of thooe kindred sys- 
items, almost lost in the remoteness of epaer, 
and perceptible only from the countless mulli« 
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be no more thnn a nunting chaoa of unformed 
Buriter; or, being a1[ the work of the same 
Almighty Architect, thiit no living eye ihould 
be gladitenetl by their forms of beauty, thai n< 
intelloctuni being should expand its fncultiee ii 
deciphering Iheir laws. 

The tbllawidj eutioiu >ccouiu ot ■ new aad impor 
tant invontioa byCipt. ErieiMO, it taken from thi 
London Times of the 9th Nornnbet. The subject ii 
■ppoira to hsTe attTscted conndenUe aUention ii 
Eagluid, and it ^U probably, if it ahould succeed 
according to tbe ezpectalions of (he inv 
does importsnC changes in the propelling power for 
usdlinerr, trarelUag, &.c. 

We shall look for fiirther acconnta upon ibe sub- 
ject with mnch tntereet, snd lay them, when they 
received, promptly before the public. 

Bricssoh's Calobic Engi^ie. — Various attempia have 
been mnde to coiulruct engines founded otrihc prin- 
ciple of the expansion of atmospheric air by heat, but 
4hesc attempts have still remained withonl practical 
aucccas. The caloric engine invented by Capt. Br- 
icBiHHi, a large woriiing model of which we have seen 
in vigorous operation, teama to promise results of i 
very different kind. Air and ateam Hiuat now «i 
gafo-in a desperate and probably a deadly atruggti 
for the maatery. If the sanguine, and we think noi 
unreasonable, hopes of the iavenlorbc realized, steam 
baa soeo its best days. 

The principle of the engine is founded on the wel 
knoHTi property of fluids, that they trnnsniit theii 
preaaure equally in all direcdona. It consiala o^twt 
cylinders of unequal diameiera, the Hrea of the pis. 
tons of the one being double that of the other. 
These cylinders are connected together by in 
• series of pipes, called a regenerator. If .., _, 
condensed in these cylinders, it is obviona that the 
auparior pressure exerted on the piston of Che large 
cylinder will vanqnish the preaaure on the emsU one, 
and motion will take place till the larger pislon baa 
reached the lop of the cylinder, whilat the small on< 
has been puahed lo the bottom. Here nil motioi 
would ceaae, if heated condensed air were not allow 
ed to enter above Che large piston, and below thi 
•malt one, ao as to depreaa the large one to the boC. 
torn of the cylinder, and raise the smaller 
lop. But this being done by sliding valves, exactly 
as in Che steam engine, the motion ia constantly kept 
up. On this principle, then, we could obvioiuty have 
an air engine, which would peifonn its opeialioashy 
the sudden heating and cooling of condensed atmoi 
pheric air. But this is not the principle Which di) 
tinguiihes the caloric engine from otherSof the same 
class. Tbe marked difierence lies in this — that the 
same heat ia made to Circulate through the engine and 
perform the same duty over and o»er again, instead 
of being thrown into a cold condeneer or into ' 
mosphere as so much waste tiiel. 

Tha regenerator consists of a number of pipes, 
having numerous diacs of metal placed within them, 
10 make the air circulate in eddies, and either de. 
poaice its heat in the pipes, or receive it from them, 
according to the difference of temperature. Thsi 
pipes are incloaed in a long cylinder of sheet iroi , 
which has also discs of metal so arranged that the 
air, passing along the outside of the pipes may also 
travel in a circuiloua route, and deposit it ' 
receive it, according to ci re u Distances. 

The heated air, after having done its duly in the 
large cylinder, Ls made to circulate ihrough the re. 
generator, and deposit a very large quantity of' its 
caloric before it reaches the cold cylinder. The cold 
air from the small cylinder is at the same time pasa. 
irg along the interior of the pipes to the tubes above 
the fiimace, and is thus carrying back the eanu ca. 
lorie to do the aamc work over again. But though 
we have only »ianti<Hied nCmospheric air u ibe fluid 
BctusUy employed, it ia obvious that any other fluid, 
whether aeriform or liquid, may be used in the same 
manner. But a aiiople statement of numerical facta, 
furnished us bj- the engineer himself, will be of more 
vslue in turning the attention of tlie public to this in. 
Tcntion than any general obaervntiona which we can 
possibly make. The engine acluaily conatrucled has 
two cylinders of 18 inchea stroke each, the one be. 
injf H inches in diameter, the other 10 1.4 inches. 
The worklnK pressure ia 85 lbs. lOwvo that of the au 
nioephere. The fly.whesi peifcrms SO revointiona 
m ■ minute. The brealc.wheel is two feet in dinme. 
Mr, andlrodedwitha weighlef5,a001bs. Thepow. 
■*t of the sngtne it cslculatsd in be equal to five 
betses, Jh* legensralor has seven tubee about sev. 
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meter. ' The engine] 
. . ,._ hour for the power, 
horse, and the whole heat which is actoally' 
of this qnanlity, or not returned by the re., 
generator, is only 34b». per hour; ao that the otheri 
lost by radiation, &,e., which may be machj 
id in an engine on a larger aoals, and by. 
aurrounding certain parts by imperfect conduetora. 

Smoky CiiiMNSTa. — Among the many auf. 
ferings arising from ibe limited dtfTuaiou of sci. 
ence, that from smoky tire-pbices is by no meani 
tbe leael. Ind<rpi^ndent of^ the direct inconve- 
nience of sruoke in tbe room, dangerous eoldi 
oflen taken from hoisted windows or openet 
doors. What a bcRutiful picture of comfort if 
presented on entering, in cold December dny 
an apailment, the inmates of which have red 
and tearful eyra, and stand or ait sliJvering in 
currents of cold air! Count Rumford observes 
that tbe geuertil fault of common chimneys is 
the greatness of the opening at the throat. The 
following is a condensed view of some of hia 

Fig. 1- - 



Fig. a. 



" t. The llrodtorthecliimney should be per- 
pendicularly over fAe Jlre, aa the smoke and 
hot vapor which rise from ti fire naturally tend 
7ard», By the lAroaf of achimney ii 
lower extremity of its canal, where i 
with the upper part of ite open tircplai 
The nearer tne tliroat of a chimney ii 
fire the atrongcr will be its draught, and the 
leas danger of its smokingj since smoke rise 
in consequence of its rarefaction by beat, au< 
the beat la grpatcr nearer the fire than at 
greater distance flrom it. Out the draught of: 
chimney may be too-strong, so as t 
the fuel too rapidly ; and, therefore, 
dium must be fixed upon, according to 
stances. 3. That four inchti ia the proper 
width to bcgiveii to the chroBl, reckoning across 
from the top of the breast of the chimney, 
the inside of the mnnlle to tbe back of the chi 
ney ; and even in large halls, where great fires 



arc kept up, this wii^th should never be 
creased bevond 41 or 5 inches. 4. The w 
given to the back of the chimney should be 



ibout one-^Air^ of tbe width of the opening of* 
fireplace in front. In a room of niiddRnp 
I, thirteen inchet is ngood size for the width 
of the back, and 3 times 13 or 39 inches for the 
width of tbe opening of the fireplace in front. 
5. The angle made by the back of the fireplaee 
and tbe aides of it, or covings, should be 135°, 
wliich is Ihe best position they ran have for 
throwing heat into the room. 6. The back of 
the chimney should always be built perfeclly 
upright. 7. Where the throat of the chimney 
has an end, lliat is to say, where it enters into 
the lower part of the open canal of the chimney, 
there the three walls which form the two co. 
virgs and the bank ol the fireplace should aO 
end abruptly, without any slope, which will 
render it more difficult for any wind from above 
o force its way chroiigli the narrow passage 
if the thntni of the chimney. The back and 
covings should rise S or 6 inches higher than 
the breast of ibe chimney. B. The current of 
air, which, passing under the mantle, gels into 
the chimney, shouU he made gradu^y to bend 



way upward; by <rhiiJi waant it mlj mmis 
futetfy with tbe ascending current of amoke. 
This IS efleclMl with the greatest ease and cer- 
tainty, merely by nmmltna- qjf tbe breast oTtbs 
chimney, or back part of Uie mantle, instead of 
leaving it fiat or tiill of holes and comers. Fig. 
I shows the section of a chimney on the com- 
mon construction, in which if e is the throat- 
Fig. 2 shows a section of tho same chimney 
alterad and improved, in which d i ia tlie re- 
duced throat, four inches in tbo direction d i, 
and thirteen lushes in a line parallel to lbs 
mantle." 




Me^hameai QuadnOure of tie Circle. By 
William Baddelky. [From the London 
Mechanics' Magazine] 

Sre, — The accompanying dingram ex- 
hibit? a mechanical quadrature of the cirele 
fleeted by Mr. Heaton, which 1 believe lo 
<e quite ongiual ; tha rule thereby obuiiied 
s sufficiently accurate for all practical pur- 
jMwes. From a piece of carefully rolJed 
sheet brass was cut o\it a circle 1-9 inches 
diameter, and a square of IT inches. On 
weighing tliem they were found (o be of ei- 
actly the same weight, which prove* that 
as each are of the same thickness, the 
surfaces must dso be precisely similar. Tho 
rule, therefore, is that the square is to the 
circle as 17 ia to 19, Mr. Heaton made a 
number of experiments before he hit upon 
the -right measurement, which lie has at 
length determined with as much accuracy as 
the case will admit of. 

I am, sir, yours, v«iy respectfiilly, -^ 
WiLUAH Baddklet. 
London, Aug. IB, 1633. 

MEiniARics IN China. — It is said then 

■e in China, 25,000 shoemakers ; 15,000 

weavers; 16,000 carpenters and cabineU 

makers ; and 7,000 lapidaries, or cutten of 

precious stones. 
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Lvcnm. — ThiaiMvr asaaeiatioD ieaaciting 

ihs intsrtst of oureiiiiena, and w* have today B««a 

beautiful voluma of eolorsdangravin|a rsyrr. 

sanling the naval battles of Grsai Britain fTom 1 7M 

1617, wUeh. witholbarb«oka,waapTaa«nt«) by 

e ofmirpablie spirited merchants lotheLibrsrj of 

the Lyeenm. 

'NtTKD States NaviL Ltcei'm. — At an adwiitned 
aingof the V. S. Naval Lyceum held on Wednes- 
day the ISthDscember 1E>33, 

It Was unanimously resolved thai all Passed Hi4- 
shipnien af the U. S. Navy be iT)vtted to beeoma 
— mbers of the Society, and that all MidafaipaiM 
paased.be intUad toavail ihenwelTes of ibs hs*s. 
Ris of lbs Insiitntian, by haviag &ee aeesaa M the 
Library, paperi, Ac. 

Tha Lycsnm ako retnra Asir thanks IW vahaU* 
donaliffiia to OeiMnl Fleming, Professor Amboe, 
N. Prims Esq. Messrs. K. and T. White, CharUa 
Df Sebr, T> apd W. Wltitp apd f, 8. Cbawoaey. 
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At ft epecUl meeilfif of the United Stfttei Nsvftl 
Lyceum, held oil Monday, the 93diiist., it waeuneni* 
moHtljr Reiolved, That the thanka of thia Society be 
preaented to the following diatinfuiahed gentlemen 
of the oitvof New York^ New Jeraey, and the NBvy» 
for their hberal donationa, and vahied patronage ex- 
tended towarda the Inatitution : 
Measra. Goodhue d& Co. .Feter Harmony, Eaq. 
Charles King, Esq. Jamea 6. King, Esq. 

Capt. Wm. BoUon, U. S. N. Chariea A. Davis. Eaq. 
Measrs. G. G. dt S. Howland George Dearborn, Eaq. 
Messrs. D. Appleion A Son Wm. Wood, ESaq. 
Samuel Swartwout, Eaq.r John Travera, Eaq. 

andtheofficeraandcierka John Lang, Eaq. 

of the Custom Bouae. Rev. Wm. Patten, . 

The Editora of the New Yoik Standard, Courier 
Sl Enquirer, Gasette, Evening Star, Aroerioan, and 
Conaiellaiton. 

Breeklyn NawU Xyceuai.— Thia inatitute of the 
brave ia receiving many tributaa, and bida fair to 
become one of the first literary baxaar§ in the Unit, 
•d States. Among the number of donora we ob. 
aerve the names of General Fleming, Doctor Hosack, 
Washington Irving, John Pintard, wd Doctor Milnor. 

This office continues to receive any donations for 
the Lyceum. — [Courier and Enquirer.] 

Danby's sublime picture ot the Opening of the 

Sixth Seal will be removed almoat immediately after 

New Year. We therefore adviaa thoae who have 

not ^aen it, to profit |by the intermediate time. To 
those atrangera whom the Chriatmaa feativitiea may 
aaaemble in the city, we particularlyprecommend this 
painting. ■ 

Com. Elliot haa preaented to the Mariner*a Church 
of Charleston, a bapiiamal vaae, formed out of the 
timber of the Frigate Conatitution ao celebrated in 
our hiatory. 

Very Exemplary Damage*, — Mr. James Currin 
hnd Miss Smith, who were sometime since thrown 
from a gig and seriously injured, brought their suits 
against the town of Lowell in which the road was 
situated. The case baa been tried within a few days 
before the Supreme Court of Maaaachuaetta now ait. 
ting at Cambridge, and Mr. Currin recovered a ver* 
dier of $4000. and Miea Smith one of #3900. 

A TxHrKaANCK Match. — Cei. HoMkett challenged 
for 3000 mile§. — A match for thia distance haa been 
entered into between a gentleman of Georgia and 
Col. Haakett. The match will cone off on Uie firat 
of June, over the road between Taunton and Boaton. 
The challenger is to eat per day, aa a minimum al. 
lowance, 1 lb. beeA 1 lb. bread, and to drink 3 glaaaOs 
of 4th proof brandy and a half pint Madeira. The 
partiea are to be on the road at the day» or half for. 
feit. The challenger aet forth the bet at 05000 to 
930,000, but the money mattera are to be adjuaudin 
Carolina. The Col. is to eat per day hia old allowance 
of bread and water. We ahall have an opportunity 
of aeeing the relative virtne of the bread and water 
and beef and rum. The agent of the ^hallenfed ar. 
rived a few daya ago, and leavea to examine the 
road next week, and have it meaanred.— {Boeton- 
Centinet.] 

LonKRiia. — '*Who will not tejoifte (aaya the 
Gaxette of thia morning) to learn, that after the end 
of thia month, no Lottery Tickets can be sold in this 
State 7 and that yeaterday afternoon the LAaT Lottb- 

RY WAS DaiWM. 

The Packet ship Ontario, Capt. Sebor, firom Lon- 
don, arrived yeaterday afternoon, and ran into Qnar- 
amine, where she was detained by the boarding phy. 
aician. She haa on board three cabin, and one hun. 
dred ateerage paaaengera^— [Standard.] 

According to the Oaxotta* mora than 50 eaaea of 

email pox exiat on board. 

A ateamboat arrived laat evening from Poughkeep. 
sie, with the mail and pasaengera from Albany, who 
came down to that place the greater part of the way 
in sleighs, there being plenty of anow above Rhine, 
beck.— [Ibid.] 

live lightera came up from Roekaway beach yea. 
terday morning, loaded with Jour thouaand bare of 
Iron, about two hundred aacka of aalt, and a few 
other artielea, being part of the cargo of the Britiah. 
barque Attantic« from Liverpool, that waa caat away 
at that fHace on the 9th inat. The wreck went to 
pieeoa on Tueaday, dnriag the atonn. The frag, 
mottta weroaohl for •73.--.[Ibid.] 

We are pleaaed lo laam li^^ ^^ Govemmont have 
inally pwthaaed and re^ioi a liiio Ibr ilM im feoi| 



of ground adjoining their property in Pine street, 
preparatory to the immediate commencement of the 
work of building the Cuatom Honae, on tho aite ao 
long since, and ao jodicioualy selected by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury* 

We congratulate the merchants on the removal of 
thia laat ooatacle, in doing which they have had an 
opportunity of again maoifestmg the liberality and 
public spirit which have actuated them in thia buai. 
neaa throughout. We learn that the price which the 
Government paid for this ten feet of ground, was 
what the Commiaaioners under the peculiar circum. 
atancea of the caae, with great liberality, eatimated it 
to be worth, vix. 17,500 doUara. The owner how. 
over, declined to aell it at that price, demamled and 
received 20,500. The difference of 93000 was paid 
to the owner by a gentleman in behalf of the mer. 
chants — who, wc understand, have promptly and 
with their accustomed liberality agreed to refund this 
sum. — [Evening Post.] 

[From the Cherokee PheBnix, Not. S34/.] 
The National Council convened at Red Clay, on 
the 14th Oct., and after the meeting of the two houaea, 
and a' full attendance of the members from all the 
Diatricta ot the Nation, the Principal Chief delivered 
hia speech to the General Council, which will be 
found on our first page. Among tho various acts of 
this Council and of general interest to the Cherokees, 
is the appointmenvof a delegation, to proceed to the 
Gongreaa of the Untied Statea, purautnt to the Report 
of the Select Committee which follows the speech of 
the Chief. The Council then proceeded to the coo- 
sideration of. varioua roattora which came before 
them, and after the . appointment of the following 
delegates, Mesara. John Boaa, Richard Taylor, 
Daniel McCoy, Hare Conrad, and John Timaon; the 
Council adjourned on the Ist Nov. to meet again on 
the aecohd Monday of Oct. 1834. 

Earthquake, — By advice from the Pacific, we 
learn that the towna of Arica «nd Tacua, in Perut 
were almost destroyed by an Earthquake on the ISth 
of September. We have received no particulais.'- 
[ Jour, of Com.] 

Tub Galb or last wbbk. — The Georgetown (Dela. 

ware) Luminary, thua apeaka of thia gale, which waa 

moat aevere on Monday night. The case of the 

black man forced to chooae between hia own. dee. 

truction with that of all hia family, or aafety to him. 

self at their oxpenae, was a very hard one. 

The tide rose several feet above the Delaware 
Breakwater, aweeping off aeveral houses that had 
been erected thereon and carrying them completely 
over the beacht by which aeveral Uvea were loot, 
beside five or six dead bodies that have come ashore 
on the beach aince the storm. There are said to be 
eleven veasels on the beach, among which is a ahip 
and two briga, all of which lay under tho Breakwa. 
tor in anppoaed aecurity, bat the tide rising above it, 
they were entirely at the mercy of the tempest. 
What extent'V>f damage they susta^'ned, or number of 
Uvea lost, we have not been able to ascertain. Two 
vessels, we understand, were lost^ln .Indian River, 
one belonging to Mr. Miera Burton,, commanded by 
Haslet Streets, axolored man, who was drowned, 
together with all on board. The vessel sunk with 
600 bushels of Corn on board. The other vessel 
belonged to » Mr. Vent, Captain Morris — whether the 
crew were lost or not, we have hot ascertained. 
Among the diatreaa which haa come to our knowU 
edge from those residing adjacent to the shore, ia 
that of a black family resi'luig in Slaughter neck, 
^conaraiing of a man, hia wife, grandmother and five 
children, all of whom were drowned' but the man. 
His statement ia truly, diatreashig ; he could not 
peak for several houra after hia arrival at the near, 
est house, about a mile and a quarter distant from 
hia residence. Upon the water' breaking into the 
houac, he and his family became alarmed, got oi.t of 
their bode and left the house without even dressing 
themaelvea. He said he first took up his grandmo- 
ther nod proceeded eome distance through the wa. 
tor, which waa nearly breast high, when he found 
hia wife waa abottt to give oat, he left hia grandmo. 
thor and four children to die, and took up hia wife 
and one child, but had proceeded only a abort dia- 
tance, when he felt kimaelf ainking, and shook 
them off to die, (oh inhuman !) when he saoceeded 
with great difficulty in reaching the upland, having 
only strength left to crawl to the nearest bouse. Con- 
siderable loss has been sustained in Cattle and Sheep, 
several farmers losing their entire stodt. The fur. 
naee at Millaboroagh waa put ou( on Saturday night, 
thia baiagilM third lioioikat the fir« baa be4n thua 
pit obi. 
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We understand that the Delaware Breakwater will 
have to be raiaed six feet higher than waa antici* 
pated, and belbre they will again venture to «eet 
baiidinga en it. 
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LIT£RAKY NOTlCEff. 

We commence our Review to-day, as we 
propose to' do hereafter, with one of the ex- 
cellent letters of oar travelling correspondent 
H. His last, described Braddoek^s field: the 
present one spreads tangibly before the eye» 
Pittsburg, and all its prosperous industry. 

No. VIII. 

Pittsburg, "Nov. 8^ 

There is no place in the Western country,, 
as Judge Baldwin observed, in his address be* 
fore the Mechanics* Institution of Pittsbursh, 
** which can more justly boast of its small be- 
ginnings, its rapid but solid growth,, and its 
future greatness," than this. It is about se- 
venty years since General Washington^ then a 
young fellow of two and twenty, was despatch- 
ed by Governor Dinwiddle of Virginia, to the 
French commander on Le Btsuf, (near Erie,) to 
demand that he should desist from aggression 
upon the British frontier. The young officer, 
upon his return down the Alleghany upon a 
raft made with tomahawks, was wrecked with 
a single Indian attendant, upon an island near 
the present city of Pittsburgh. The situation 
of the ^int of land* formed b^ ^* the forks of 
the Ohio," at once caught his military eye ; 
and crossing on the ice in the morning, he ex- 
amined the position with sufficient minuteness 
to impress his commander with its importance. 
The spot was soon after taken possession of 
by a small colonial force, which in 1754 was 
easily dispersed by the formidable descent of 
the French under uontrecoeur. He came with 
a thousand men at his back, and floated vari- 
ous munitions of war, among which were 
eighteen pieces of cannon, in three hundred 
and si^ty canoes, down the Alleghany. The 
blow was struck which commenced the old 
French war, that lost France all her posses- 
sions east of the Mississippi. Contrecoeur, 
entrenched himself upon the spot, and the 
bloody annals of Fort Du Quetne received their 
first notoriety from this bold invader. 

Thirty years afterwards, the place now be- 
come . known as fort Pitt, began to assume 
commercial importance, from the Indian fur 
trade then carried on with vigor from this point. 
An increase of population ensued, the exten- 
sive coal beds in the vicinity began to be ap- 
preciated; they indicated the prodigious ma- 
nufacturing resources of the rising to'V^n of 
Pittsburgh. The adjacent cotmtry became 
rapid Iv populated and it was soon the a^icul- 
tural depot for the rich region on this side 
of the AUeganies. The genin^B of Fulton 
matured at once the rising forttmes of Pitts- 
burgh and ^ave her a market for her overflow- 
ing productions. 

oituated two thousand miles from New Or- 
leans, by the aid of steam she supplies the 
whole of the intermediate region with hard- 
ware, machinery, and cutlery.* But it is not 
for this manufacture alone, that Pittsburgh, 
though often called the " Birmingham of A- 
merica," is celebrated. Her extensive Glass* 
works are well known even beyond the AUe- 
ganies, and this fragile production of her 
workshops, finds its way alike to the borders 
of Lake Erie and of the Atlantic and may be 
met in the elegant mansions of Baltimore and 
the remote shantees of the Arkansaw. 
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*Bloom iron, I am told, is brought hither for 
manufacture, from the forges on the Juniata, 
frotn Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, and 
contracts are frequently made for $38 per Ton 
to take the blooms at St. Louigand return them 
roUfd iron, . . ^^^ ^ 
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The timber trade, is another great feature m 
the bttsineu lelations of Pittsburgh; the 
boards and scantling measured within the eity 
in 1830 amounted to more> than five millions of 
feet ; of this a great deal was doated down the 
branehea 4yf the Allegany river from the south 
Western counties of New York. The romantic 
hills of Chatauque county, suppler not a few of 
the stately trunks which, after being hewninto 
shape at Pittsburgh subsequently float the va- 
ried products of Northern industry, through 
many a stranger climate to the rich markets 
of Louisiana. Tou will not wonder, therefore, 
that Jihe fnight exported from Pituburgh in 
1830 amounted to upwards of 18,000 tons, its 
imports for the same year being more thao 
14,000 tons. The city is now, with the adja- 
ceat village of Allegany town, and Lawrence- 
ville on the Allegany, and Birmingham and 
Maneheater on Uie Monongahela, the third 
town in population, wealth, and importance, 
in the Mississippi* valley. Next to its admir- 
able situation, the flourishing condition of the 
place, is no doubt to be mainly attributed to 
the inei^austible quantities of fine bituminous 
coal, .wnich may be had for the digging in all 
the adjacent hills* Pittsbilrgh is however, in- 
debted to the character of her early settlers for 
her present eminence ; they were chiefly me* 
chanios, * enterprising, industrious, practical 
minded men ; tne improvements they commen- 
ced, were based upon utility, and every path 
of tradei.they struck out, led to some immediate, 
and tangible good. The result shows itself, in 
one ^jthemost substantial, and flourishing, but 
least elegant cities on the continent. The site 
of the town, I have already described to you 
as one of the most beautiful, that can be ima- 
gined ! . The fault is to be attributed entirely 
to the .manner in which it is laid out, for the 
stceftts though by no means wide, are well and 
substantially built upon with brick ; and a spe- 
cies, of yellow free-stone found in the vicinity 
is cooung into use, which, for elegance as a 
building material, is not surpassed by marble 
itself. The great defect in the town, is the 
total want of public squares, and indeed of an 
agreeable promenade of any kind ; this is the 
more remarkable, I might almost say provok- 
ingi as Pittsburgh boasts of one spot, which, if 
converted into a public place, would, from the 
view it commands, be unrivalled by any thing 
of the kind in the Union, unless it be the Batte- 
ry of New York. I allude to a triangular piece of 
ground, at the confluence of the two rivers, at 
the end of the town. It is the site of the old 
Forts, and commands the first view of the Ohio, 
and the finest of its waters I have yet seen ; the 

{)rospect I have described to you in a former 
etter. Had but the ancient fortifications been 
preserved, this would have been one of the 
most interesting spots upon the Continent ; of 
Fort Du Quesne tnere remains now but a small 
mound, containing perhaps a couple of loads of 
earth ; F«rt Pitt may be more easily traced, 
part of three bastions about breast high, stand 
within different private enclosures, and a piece 
of the curtain which, within a few years, was 
in complete preservation, may still be discover- 
ed among thepiles of lumber in a steam saw- 
mill -.yara. The commandant's quarters, a 
steep roofed brick dwelling, in the form of a 
peuoigon, is, however, the only perfect remnant 
of these old military structures. I expected to 
have seen the magazine of the Fort, which I 
was told was an admirable piece of masonry, 
and still endured in the shape of a Porter cellar, 
but upon arriving at the spot where it had stood 
but a few weeks l)efore, a pile of rough stones 
was all that we could discover. Id a country 
like ours where so few antiquities meet the eye, 
it is melancholy to see the$e interesting rem- 
nants, thus destroyed, and the very landmarks 
where they stood effaced for ever. Occasionally 
too, the works of which every vestige is thus 
painfully obliterated, were, especially when 
erected ny the French, of a peculiarly striking 
eharaet«r. The French engineers who first 
mtrodueed the art of fortification into this 



country, were of the school of Vauban, and the 
enducing monuments they raised were not less 
noble proofs of their. skiU, than were the sites 
selected, of their high military discernment. 

There is yet another place in Pittsburgh 
which at some future day should be appropria- 
ted as a public square ; a triangular bluff about 
one hundred feet hi^h stretches like a huse 
promontory far into tne town, and overlooks 
the whole place. The Pittsburgers, however, 
I fear are more bent upon increasing their " fa- 
ther's store,'* than on beautifying the favored 
spot in which they dwell, and it requires all 
the cordial hospitality of the place, to reconcile 
a stranger to the few city improvements he sees 
going ibrward, in a community so preeminent 
for its individual enterprize. I wish we could 
lend them our *inproving' corporation for a few 
weeks, they would be really of service here, and 
could easily be spared at home ; they might too, 
learn more than one thing of the Pittsburghers, 
and especially how to supply the city with pure 
water ; we have it here in the greatest abun- 
dance. The water is pumped up from the 
Alleghany, by a steam-engme, into a large 
open basin, situated on an eminence known as 
Grant's Hill, from the signal defeat of that 
rash but gallant officer at Us base, during the 
old Frencn war. From this ample reservoir, 
pipes conduct the fluid to every part of the city. 
A large Gothic Cathedral is now about to be 
erect^ near the water-works. 

You remember Grant's fight, as described by 
Hall, in his beautiful Western Sketches. Grant 
bivouacked beneath the hill now called after 
him, and ordering his reveille to beat at dawn ; 
the French and Indians charged upon him to 
the sound of his own trumpets, and cut his 
troops to pieces. His force, 1 believe, consisted 
chiefly of Highlanders. The skeleton of a young 
officer with gold in^ his pocket, and marks 
of rank about his person, was turned up in a 
field not far distant, a few years since. A West- 
em poet, of whose existence I first became 
aware through a file of the Pittsburg Gazette, 
(for which, with many interesting facts relat- 
ing to the adjacent country, I am indebted to 
Mr. Craig, the Editor,) has commemorated the 
incident in some verses, among which are the 
following simple lines : 

•* One Higbland officer that bloody day 

Retrpaied up the Alteflrhany aide, 
Wounded, aad faint, be miaaed hia tangled way, 

And near hi waien laid him dowa and died. 
' *Twaa In a furrow of a aandy a well 

Which overlooka the clear and pebbled wave, 
Shrouded ]r ienvea, none found him where he fell. 

And inoulderlng nature gave the youth a grave. 
<* Lait vcar a ploufh paaeed o'er Che quiet spot, 

And oiought to light frail veetiges vf hiiu, 
Whose unknown fate perhape it not forgot. 

And fills with horror yet a sister's dreaia. 

On the sidei^f the hill is a place, still point- 
ed out as ' Grant's grave.* I know not why it 
should be thus designated, however ; fori oe- 
lieve. that the worthy Colonel, who afterwards 
served in the British army during the Revolu- 
tion, never returned to lay his bones in a spot, 
where the spirits of his rashly sacrificed sol- 
diers might have made him uneasy in his 
grave. There is a more authentic tomb on the 
western bank of the Alleghany : it is the last 
resting-place of an Indian, who, as tradition 
avers, seeing < Helen's beauty in a brow of 
K?yP^' sJiot himself for love ! Poor fellow ! 
he must have been serious ! for, as Hudibras 
saith, 

^* He that bangs and beau out brains. 
The deviPs In him if he feigns." 

The walks and rides in the environs of 
Pittsburgh, are rendered interesting by a va- 
riety of objects, besides the fine scenery through 
which they lead. A description of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, which fiows on an acqueduct over 
the Alleghany, and passing through a tunnel 
of a few yards in length, locks into the Monon- 
gahela, on, the opposite side of the city, would 
furnish you with no newer ideas than a de- 
scription of any other Canal. The Nunnery 
which is also one of the Lions of the neigh- 
hood, I have not hitheito had an opportunity 



to visit, and ** Braddock's field" you have al* 
ready in a letter by itself; so having now a 
tolerable idea of the town, with its compact 
brick dwellings, dingy with coal-smoke; its 
natural wharves, where the Ohio rises Sd feet ; 
its gravelly banks, lined with steamboats and 
river-craft, and bustling with business opera- 
tions upon the most extensive scale, you must 
follow me in my ride of this morning along the 
Monongahela. 

The fog and coal-smoke together, rendered 
the atmosphere so thick,, even after crossing 
the bridge over the river to a straggling i^illage 
opposite, that I verily believe it was only the 
dazzling sparkle of a pair of queen-like eyes, 
marshalling liie through the gloom, that ena- 
bled me to ascend the opposite height with 
safety. Leaving the rest of the party far be- 
hind, I followed their beautiful and high-spirit- 
ed owner up a winding path, where our horses, 
after sinking to their fetlocks in the sand, would 
slip half a pace backward at every step, and 
famed at last an elevation nearly five hundred 
Feet above the level of the river, where, to my 
surprise, instead of a sudden descent upon the 
opposite side, the eminence continued rising 
in a succession of fertile fields, until the last 
green slope was terminated by a distant wood. 
We rode along the edge of the precipice for a 
mile or two, and from the Btate of the atmo- 
sphere on the side towards the town, you can 
conceive nothing more singular than tne effect 
of the scene below. Imagine yourself stand- 
ing on Weehawk height, with your own city 
brought immediately beneath your feet, the 
whole landscape bright and clear above, and a 
cloud so impervious below, that not an object 
can be discerned at five yards' distance. The 
gulf seems unfathomable. The hoarse jar of 
machinery comes upon the ear like the groans 
of a nether worid ; and the lurid flame, which 
ever and anon shoots from some furnace 
athwart the gloom, shows like the penal ele- 
nient itself. But now the noon-day sun jkas 
pierced into that murky glen, — the tog begins 
to rise — a ffilded spire glances here and there 
in the broad sunshine, and some tall headland 
stands greenly out from the {silver veil that 
wraps its base ; the banner from- yonder arse- 
nal floats gaily forth in the warm uir ; and as 
the flaky mist rolls more rapidly up the river, 
begins to stream upon the freshening breeze. 
The rivers themselves can now be traced far 
away, with many a dewy island stealing out, 
one by one, upon their bosom. Beneath, a bust- 
ling city seems as if it had sprung at once to 
life, while the quiet farm-houses slowly appear 
upon the sleeping fields beyond. 

This single view is wortn a journey to Pitts- 
burg. 

I took an opportunity, while a lady of the 
party stopped to visit a pensioner in a cottage 
by tne road-side, to examine a coal-pit just ^ 
neath the brow of the hill. Dismounting on a 
small platform some two hundred feet above 
the river ,from which a railway empties the coal 
into the eoke kilns upon its bank, and the freight 
boats upon the shore, I entered an aperture in 
the rock about six feet in height, and four in 
breadth. A guide preceded me with a candle 
and after penetrating under his escort a few 
hundred yards, I turned aside to explore some of 
the adjacent shafts ; they lie like the streets of 
one main avenue ; the veins of a grand artery, 
which, after winding through the body of the 
hill finds its way again to the light, a half a mile 
distant. In one of these cavernous passages, in 
a Ledge of the rock lay a sleeping man, the 
water trickling from the black walls around, 
was the only soUnd to disturb his slumbers ; a 
long wicked candle stuck in a crevice above his 
head, shining over thickly matted locks, and 
featiires be^rimmcd with coal-dust, revealed a 
figure of gigantic mould. The mattock on 
¥rnich his ponderous arm reposed told that it 
was only a miner at his noonday nap» but he 
might have been mistaken by one coming sud- 
denly ui>on his singular place^of repose^ for a 
slumbering Titan, who, though pent within 
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such narrow confiaes,inight yet shake the moun- 
tain piled upon him to its base. ^ , ' 

Our route nQW,after leading still farther along 
the height,commanding at every step some new 
view of the town, and the adjacent country, with 
the three rivers seaming its bosom, struck at 
last into a fine wood, And then descending sud- 
denly into a romantic dell, wefoUowcd » sp*" 
stream which soon led us back to the Ohio.-- 
Here again might be traced a display of French 
taste vhich whea the fabric was entire must 
have been exceedingly beautiful. It was the 
remains of a mill dam constructed by the officers 
of Fort Du Quesne, according to the most ap- 
proved rules of the time, like a perfect fortifica- 
tion ; a part of the curtain, with traces of some 
of the bastionsjyet reward the eye of the curious. 
At the mouth of the glen we paused, to look at 
a salt factory, and then crossing a bridge over 
the brook, we passed by a steel factory, aiid 
several coke kilns, along the base of the chfi 
from the summit of which I had so much ad- 
mired the scene below an hour ago. 

The embouchure of the Monongahela was at 
hand, and stepping aboard of a small horse boat 
at the point where it loses itself in the Obio, I 
soon terminated on the opposite side one of the 
most delightful rides I can recollect ever to have 
taken. fl* 



Thb Spirit of Life; a Poem, pronounced 
before the Franklin Society of Brown Univer- 
sity : by Willis Gatlord Clark. Philadisl- 
phia : Key & Biddle.— Mr. Clark has written 
some pretty poetry; and among the fugitive 
pieces bound up with the main poem in this 
handsome little volume, there are some, and 
particularly the Prayer of Mary Queen of 
Scots, superior in merit and inspiration to that 
which Ifives its name to the book. The " spi- 
rit of life.^'^univcrsar as the writer insists it is, 
and vivifying m is its influence, is not very 
p&ceptible in the poem which aims to describe 
its operations and powers. There is mani- 
festly too much haste, and too little of the 
ifwida nii in this attempt. 

' LscTURBS otf Gbnsral Lit£ratur£, Poetrt, 
&c. By James Montgomery. Author of ' The 
World Before the Flood:' constituting Vol. 
LXIV of Harpers' Family* Library: New 
York.— It is not more than a week or two ago 
since we made a beautiful extract from these 
Lectures, in vvhich the eloquent and enthusias- 
tic poet asserted the superiority of his art over 
the sister art of Sculpture ; and proved it by 
comparing the statue of " the Dying Gladia- 
tor*' with Byron's admirable description of it 
in Childe Harold. The favorable impression 
made by that extract will, we think, be realized 
by the whole book, whieh is' full of burning 
thoughts and fine and generous views of the 
ennobling influence of poetry. These Lectures 
were originally delivered at the Royal InstitVr 
tutian in London, and are now published en* 
larged and carefully revised. To these are 
added, "A Retrospect of Literature," and a 
*< View of Modem English Literature." From 
the Retrospect, we make an extract that strikes 
us as quite original : 

The Ptrmmnenee •/ Wurit* — An eloqnent, but ex. 
traya^sot, writer his hazarded the aesertion, that 
«« wordb are the enly things that Ust for ever.****- 
Nor is this aerelf a splendid saytag. er a startling 
^radox, Uiat may bn qualified by explanation into 
«omnoB|pla«ei bJOt with respect to man, sad his 
works Ml Aanb, it js Utentfy tnte. Temples and 
fiaiasea, a«ipbiihesAnM snd eatSAombs-^immamenu 
«f powec« aadssagjitficeaee, and sImU^ |o perpetuate 
tke neniMHiir, end preserve even 4^ aalMS, pf those 
who lived itf^astages-'^mM i»4bs ire^rointioos o^ 



lence or decay, but the very dust in which they perish, 
ed be ab scattered aa to leave no trace of their mate- 
rial ezistence behind. There is no security beyond 
the passing moment for the meat permanent, or the 
Diost precious oi these; they are as much in jeopardy 
as ever, after having escaped the ehanges sad.Qhanees 
of thousands of years. An earthquake may suddenly 
ingttU the pyrsipids of Egypt, and leave the sand of 
the desert as blank as the tide would htve lef. it on 
the seaehore. A hammer in the hand of an idiot may 
break to pieces the Apollo Belvidere, or the Venus 
de*Medici, whieh are scarcely less worshipped as 
miracles of art in eur day than they wore by idolaters 
of old as representatiTes of deities. 

liooking abroad over the whole world, after the 
lapse of nearly six thousand yearp» what have we of 
the post but the words in which its history is record. 
ed7 What besides a few mouldering and brittle 
ruins, which time is imperceptibly touching down 
into dust, — what, besides these, remains of the glory, 
the grandeur, the imetligence, the supremacy of the 
Greeien republics, or the empire of Rome 7 Ko. 
thingbttt the words of p«eu, historiaBs, philosophers, 
and orators, who being dead yet speak, and in their 
immortal works still maintain their dominion ovef m- 
ferior minds through all posterity. And these intel. 
lectusl sovereigns net ©nly goverti our spirits from the 
tomb by the power of their thoughts, but their very 
voices are hear^by our livtag^ars in the accents of 
their mother tongues. The beauty, the eloquence, 
and art of these collocations of sounds and syllables, 
the learned alone can appreciate, and that only (in 
^ome cases) after long, intense, and laborious inves- 
tigation; but as thought can be made to transmigrate 
horn one body of words into another, even through 
nil the langusffes of the earth, without losing what 
may be called lU .personal identity,-4he great minds 
of antiquity continue to hold their ascendency over 
the opinions, manners, characters, institutions, snd 
events of all ages and nations through which their 
posthumous compositions have found way, and been 
made the earliest subjects of study, the highest 
standards of morals, aiid the most perfect examples 
of taste, to the master-minds in every state of civil- 
ised society. In this respect, the « words »» of in- 
spirod prophets and iqwstles among the Jews, and 
those of gifted writers among the aaoient gentiles, 
may truly be said to •« last ft>r ever.'* 

Words ace the vehicles by which thought is made 
visible to the oye* audible to the ear, and intelligible 
to the mind of another: they are the palpable foiroe 
of ideas, without which those would be intangible as 
the spirit that conceives or the breath that would uU 
ter them. And of such influence is speech or writing, 
as the condnctor pf thought, that, though all words 
do not " last for ever," and it is well for the peace of 
the world, and the happiness of individuala, that they 
do not,-^yet even here every word has its date and 
its effect ; so that with the tongue or the pen we are 
continually doing good or evil to ourselves or our 
neighbors. On a single phrase expressed in anger 
or affection, in levity or seriousness, the whole pro- 
gress of a humsn spirit through life— perhaps even to 
eternity — may be changed from ihe direction which 
it was pursuing, whether right or wrong. For in no- 
thing is the power and indestructibility of words 
more signally exemplifled than in small oomposition^, 
such as stories, essays, parables, songs, proverbs, 
and all the minor and more exquisite forms of com 



his countrymen and contemporaries, he tinglit to all 
l^enerations to Come. His fable has-aktedy, by more 
than a thousand years, survtvadtlie jsmpifsi which U 
rescued fiom prematnre de«ti»ciiQP< . : . 

Tha qther insianois .-af a . small- fbrm: ^ words, in 
which dwells ngt aa immortai only,.b^t a divine 
spirit, is that prayer which o}^ ^ayioor taught his 
disciples. . How many miniohs.and liiilUfHis of times 
has that prayer been preferred by t^nstians of all 
denominations! So- wide. Indeed, f IT' tltfe sound 
thereof gone^ forth, that daily, snd almost. without 
intermission, from* the ends of tfa6-eartir,'Snd afiur off 
upon the sea. It is ascending to Heav^n'^ike Incense 
and a -pure offering ;norneeds'it tbsgfift'of^phecy 
to foretellr that thoagh •** hesven - and dearth shall^ss 
away,*' these.wordBnf our Mssspd JjsrAinaksU* not 
pssa away^" till every P0titioaJn:itha«>?baenian* 
swered--iill the kingdom «f Qe4f^«M^ .v^mat mi 
his will he done in aaith aa it is ii^'heayea* ; i 

' ExFSRlMJ^TS AND OBSSRTATliMrS'Oir VBK GaS" 

TRIO Juice, and thk Pbts^ology or I^igMtion' 
By Wm. Bkaumont, H. D. Surg^n pf the Uni- 
ted States Army. New YoeL: Gk & G. & H* 
Carvill.— -This is a yery vemarkable*ptiA>litea- 
tion ; being nothing more nor less than the 
record of the observations made during a series 
of years^.by a skilful mcidicfi man* upon tke 
vi$ibU action of the stomach of a living man. 
The case was that of a Canadian 'voyngeur, 
who,' at the age of eighteen, received acciden- 
tally, tjiie charge of a musket loadftd,with duck- 
shot, in his side, he being Jwitbin a y^d of the 
muzzle. The wound perforated the stothach. 
Dr. B. was called to the woiu'ded man — suc- 
cseeded in saving Ms. li(e,.i:e8tQriag his: health ; 
and yet the orifice in the stomach semained for 
years unclosed. Here, then, an opportunity- 
was presented of watching Nature jlii her most 
secret operations, of surprising .]fi?i)..in her 
own laboratory, and of asbertaining,. in the 
Uring man, the processes • by whiiih life is 
maintained ; for, when we cease to digest, we 
cease to live. The result is highly curious 
and instructive, and cannot fail, we . should 
think, of producing important* ehanges and 
improvements in the ait of medicine. Spal- 
tamofU, and others, had made .experiments 
upon the powers of the gastric juice, by admi- 
niistering to animab food of difierent kinds, in 
perforated metal balls ; but all of these fail of 
certainty and i^teres^, in comparison with those 
instituted and so faithfully followed up by Dr. 
Beaumont, and ultimately by the Surgeon Ge- 
neral of the Army, Dr. Lovell. 



The Law Glossary; by Thomas Taylor. 
Albany : W. A. Gould. New York : Gould, 
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position. It is a fact, not obvious perhaps, bnt c^jia. 3^,, ^g & Co. — This cannot be otherwise than 
ble of perfect proof, that* knowledge, in all eras ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^^^ country, where the dead 
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which have been distinguished as enlightened, has 
been propagated more by tracts than by Tolumes.-i- 
We need but appeal, in evidence of this, to the state 
of learning in our own land at the present day, when 
all classes of people are more or less instructed. — 
On this point I shall have a future opportunity of ex. 
patiating. and will therefore, at present, offer only 
two examples of the permanence of words, involving 
aacred or important truth, of equal value and applies- 
tion, in all periods and countries, and among all peo- 
pie to whom they may be delivered. 

In the youth of the Roman commonwealth, during 
a quarrel between the patricians and plebeians, 
when the latter had separated themselves fr m the 
former, on the plea that they would no longer labour 
CO maintain the unproductive class in indolent luxury, 
Menenius Agrippa, by the walUknown faMe of a 
schism in the human body,- in whieh the limbs mu. 
tinied against the stomach, brought the seoedars to 
a sense of their duty and intefest; and reconciled 
a feud whieh, had it been further inflamed, might 
have destroyed the state, and turned the history of 
the worid itself thenceforwaid into an entirely new 
chsnnel, by interrupting the tide of events which 
were carrying Rome to the sumit of dominion. 
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mandsae evants, nnt oirff perish ^««wri,v^t by yiojJTho Ift^ttm wbich that sagscions patriot tanght to 



languages are not as familiar as, for the im- 
prorement and purification of both taste and 
language, we wish they were, but where law- 
yers do much abound. It il a selection and 
translation of the various and numerous sen- 
tences, phrases^ and maxims^ spread through 
the old law books, and many of which are still 
preserved and in use at this day, in Greek, La- 
tin, French^ Saion, &.c. The author has, in our 
judgment, well fulfilled his task. His trans- 
lationa are easy and accurate, so far as we 
have looked through his pages ;' and the histo- 
rical notes in fJxe A^tpendijt are some of them 
alike curious and interesting. The volume is 
dedicated, by permissicn, to Chief Justice Sa- 
vage ; and must, we think, be well received by 
the profession, and still more by those not of it, 
but who yet in the conflicting claims of a busy 
world, are often brought into contact with it*- 
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AMERICAN RAII/ROAD JOtTRNAt. 



<Cinaliided Irom p^a 831.1 
But it ia not >t all naeea»aiy for ths uHftitneas 
of the nupeDHioD nulwajr, that it ahonld be in 
every reipeet as eapable of enduring heavy loads 
aa me radwajr now moat usually couBtmcted. 
The intportaat queation is, whether, taking into 
eonsideratioa the expense of its construction, 
Uie coat of tntuBPortutiou upon it will be 1e 
(ban upon an orunary road. If this point is e 
tablished as it has been, beyond all doubt, its it 
porlance ia manifest. There are many ^is 
iho United States where the increase ol popu- 
laiioo and of basioeaa calls for greaier facilities 
of eommuniealioa ; j«l the travel is luH suffi- 
cient to support the enannana expense of the 
doable iron railway. There are other aeotions 
so mggsd mai uneven, that whatever might be 
the amount of travel, it could not pay the ex- 
pense of embankments, excavations, and oLher 
works necessary for atlaining the level required 
for the road. In all such cases the suspension 
road, OB account of ita comparatively trifling 
expeiue, can be uaed to ^reat advantage. The 
average coat of a suspension raUroftd, built wiih 
prudence and econDmjr, extending over a coun- 
try, the surface of whwh presents no peculiar 
advaDlages or disadvantages, is about one quar- 
ter of that oTtbe double track iron road now in 
uae, and this difference is increased in propor- 
tion SB the country, over wliicb the road is to 
be const ructed^ia more rugged and uneven than 
Dsual. Now auppoee that the suspension road 
is only capable of bearing one third of the mo- 
mentum which the other road can bear, (and 
tbia is certainly a greater allowance than it 
would be necessary to make in practice,) yet 
the cost being one fourth that of the other, and 
its power one third, it follows, of course, that 
the auspetuioQ road would be much the most 
economical. 

In a new country, therefore, where meana are 
limited, it must be of immenae advantage. Its 
merits have not hitherto been generaHv known. 
Itliaa been but very little uaed in England, pro- 
bably on account of the high price of timber, and 
on this side of the Atlantic we have been stow 
to adopt suggestions that have not been proved 
and tested by experiment. But it is now get- 
ling into more extensive favor in those parts of 
the country where timber is abundanL It will, 
no doubt, in a short lime, prove a most impor- 
tant method of inland transportation. 



■uppi; Ropgur iBv reqirirsd Isnitti (vtibom tplka} IM In- 
clIntdplMMaoT Ulroacaillk* MiortHI d«1«. lad daJlMi 
ofUuptlnoliulcUlHln th* Uniisd li 



ICT We owe an apology to our liiaiidi, for uc 
suiaK these numbers on SKlurdBy,M promised. T^iey 
hava been delayed two daf » loDgcr, in order that die 
Index and Title Page tnigbt accompany them, to 
make the woik complete for the year. 

Decembers, 1B33. 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

ftyniE AMERICAN BTBAM CAIRIAOECOI 
'/rillLADELPHIA. rH|>«c(tHUylsraniillM poMk 
■liUy Xillnwd ud TcuipocuUoii Ooaipaol*i,1 



nEBilna. ua qUmt nUwiy cii- 

Hani, aenind u Ool. B«*|>lMnll. Lhh, of iW Uott^ But« 
KBfiBe«n, br toom pw«ii mm iIk United Bute*, and dial 

"■ IS inpifadinaieeBie any Olden fot [he caBMnietloB ol 

Louve Bofleea, Tendem, Jtc. witb wblcL they mar lie 
d, aad pledie imbimIvm to > ponctual eomplluKe whli 



Answlu ruea of iMad. tii. ■ iIi ton enflne at ■ *pe*d of II 
nHHBer kaariafiVe loa aacia* « ii^ed af 18 Bllee per 
linur ; ■ roue loa oiflne U ■ apeed ar 9 1-a nllta per Imiu. 
TMr HrtanMBcelB Mkac nafwtt will be wamnai M «wal 
Uat artba but EHHahenclBea of tbeaane clan, villi reaped 
■M nnly utMiadUMnolatkaooBTeraaea of kqnSaai, tat 
ta UkIi daiablUir, bb4 tie dMafaae aad ftrUKy of ibelr re- 

'l^ cBilBaa vlU In Bd*pted lo Uu «h af uibr*eile eoel, 
p)Bi weed, coke, or aay other Aiel 111 OWito Bead la loeoaoilTa 

7taa lenai ■baU be qaJle at rhmrable, ud eTin Bare mode- 
nu, tbae tkoaa oa wUck eaflDee of tta aoM tiaaa cu be 
■rocandOeB abroad. 

All oidare Ibr eBilsae, Jtc, and aUier 
taeaee W tlie aablKX, WIH be «l<ln>»l 
eltr af ^l^jP^' V~ """ 

friLLIAM HOKXU, 




_ .erfeelion appnwliii 

__. .WhIleUfllchUlover, WbllcUul 

SMd.lniolne Manfel Wuuul, Vdlnw Latint, Beti Baia, aad 

FMd TUBlp a««K weU worth Um aUBHioB omiwr*. 

W. THORBURN, 

3tTN. Maiki^t at. (opiwilli: PMlOfflc 

Oy' Caulof uaa ma* he had u xlm eioie; ifarnt far by i 

Mice can be dnw'lB the ei«uirnB° ° ^' " 

•,• Mr, ruariwrnlii alao Afcni for llie fulkiHliiI puUlctl 

Nav Voli P.iifBa and American Gaidenen- lianal! 
Maaunw- Uiouiu and XcilewroI'lBTeliUeeieAlaip] 

AuBiciii BxitlojiD JouiHAL aul Advocate of lutcnuJ 

Naw-ya»ABHiciB,/>aitr-1M"'»Ur,aBdSiai^iraiUp; 
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[odeenend DetaKere t;anal >■ 
lit, LoufBicoaaiy, fnneili 

KeilaeB, Colu.nbla cnunly, R 
Januarr M. I«A 



Jtedioj B.Jtrria.Ei 

' Jinea ArcblbalJ, Ea|iv 
I SallraadCowpaBy, Caib> 



I*, brblaureeufllad ir 



ifjaesrlna liMruma 



ijT Tn>u|bian, Wfelher 



HMOIHKKRIHe A DID aVRVKYISO 
UtailRCHBIITS. 

PTbaBBbecrlbetBianBftcIureea]lllln«aorinMraBwntel 
■amnied e«niti, irooi rBpeitw, Id iprlndpia* < 
ad worbmaBaklp to anr rnperudor BUnoliK 



llie, with parreci eccurary — al 



r, wilb two Taleecopea- 



t Kail road Oojilom 



ly aJapledio HiDroad pi 
WM. J. ynUMO, 



I Ra^neem 

epirioihr iMOirli 
ityib^, - - 



BEBdadnna an reipsctlully iBbolnid 



dbTikea.ni 
I riwirully 



olorcDnatriKtlDn orihy n 



)n Iba Baiilmore anJ Oblo^Rail' 
w wlih itie rol)Dwln(lnfnnnaU<ni 
now In poaeeaaten of the depan- 

B |oad npalT. They bati 

i*Te baannrerarrad by aiy ualaWDia generally, id uirmberi 
irlpUo'nofOonioiaiierlbal HshaKiyellrlad In laylnt ibaralli 

ha Compau. IlIalBdeadthinwuconipleielTadapiedliilaw 

MX, and I unnot but balleva II will be prdarred lo a]l"ib<n 
low In s.e rorlaliai gfralla-anl In fael, wben knoim, llhlBb 
( will be ae hlfhlT aapraclated fur caiDBWD aartaylBe. 

Rea|H«ir<illftbTlrland, 

H)UM r. STABLEB. SuptilntendBiit af ConairBUhui 

orBalUiBora andOUo Balltoad. 

Pkllidalpbla, February, IIM. 

Hirlna fat >ha Ital two yeara made eanaiani nag ol M 

rotinfa ■■ Pateel Inproved Caaipaa," I on aaraly aay I b^ 

■iBeeraaaJSurraynra. "** I. H,"»Il4°6"i Entlnear,"' 

ParayearpaatlliaTeaewllnairumenu'nedety b&. W.'j 

reiBi.er fhlladelptda -—■—-■■- ■■ ...— ^..- 

ilaaeraTheodollHirU 

' ilyeiltulaledror laylH 

v loibe aaUsearBngl 

HBaKTk-eAIAFBli'LL.'EiEirriilW.. 

VasMaL aad Va^W. iSpsaJ 



£}- RAILROAD roMFAHU'S ■onMdoHll 



Aii.aoADCAH wiiKs:i.a aau Boxnai 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CAriTlNOS. 
r-Alao.AXL£Br<itDlal.>dairfl liu.rd lo wbral. ci.n<|drtt 

•K^raun, orM Wa!l alr'ri. Neir.7uiK, Hlli b*V"a.bUi ai- 
Mllii. Alan. CARSPainOB. 
H. Flanrc TIrae leraad cuB).kte. 

ROOERB, KBTCHUM fcGROSVENOR. 



1NSTKUIUI;:NT3. 

soavByiMa akd vavt[cai> ihbtkijxbnt 

HAMVPACTOBT. 

tr r.WIKkHEARTTlt. at the •igni.r Ih' Qeailrani. 
ii. »> Soith alreii. ui.i dmr lu^rili ul ihc Ui.iun H.i<-i. Belli- 



oriDv 



le blEh ■• 



natian •» wUkhihrlr 
■pen fully bee lei 






the UHblie peiu.al, thi 
diBiInflllabed aeteBtlOe 

nonHu aincc. i nvv u&r yuu bit oiiBinB ol Ihc Inurumniia 
nade at year Mabll.hrnf ni, Ihr Hv RiklBiora and Ol.iii Rait- 
ruadCompiBy. TklenplnlnBwvuM hmra been elrea at e muib 
i>rUet|ieilau,buiwar lidcnilDBelly i]ilB)td, In order i» alli'id 

iinAllwlihtliefreetercaitflilaKeolllialr a.a'riia, ilaaLb laal 
lUuU be fit iii<f lu powaa. 



.acturedby yim. Ulthe olwli auBbernanelacit 
ihaUecanaitfitiirconHriKilon, ID wit: Bre Lexla, a 
iif Ihe Corspaae aa , dsi one bee rcgalnd any repaire wh 

laattwalTe,itionlha,ricr[it fiBm ibe KCBaUH^ laipettri 



llala eaaaied In ibelr ennMiiKilon. 
elih CMiBilance rccoBiBMwt then aa tielBii 
CoBipanlaaenitafedin lateiiial Inpmvn 



RallroHl 



aupirliilandau 



»'a Ceaipaaeee ; aiid lake pleaaBra Is •inieeiiig my opinioB 
ifihe eieellence ofihe woiliBwnafclp. The paro ulihe leiela 
■ ppeared well ptnpenknied tct eccure l^cllhv la eae, and accu- 

rneaa hiilrunieBIa acemed to Bt'toporacii ell lheiBa(>erB 

WILLIAM HOWARD, u" H.'cItII Eniinear. 
'lEwtn'and Rearut— Aejoii baieaahed nietDiire 



ill Ilr. 



To Meal 

■einrewb _ . „_ 

liaiMfaiae bit opponnnkletaf ni baesiBlnf aqaalBtedirith 

telr awlhiaa ba*e|aB*. 1 havefraai reaeouioiUBkweUot 

<e akUl diaplkiad la tkak canauucttan. Tbe ueaioaa artbe)r 

ristHiaDabip naa Man iba aulijact ol frKU'm remark by n; 

-gif. and oTilieecCBraCT 01 their pernmnaacalhatt lecetTff 

■ailalacwy aaaiiraBci nvm eibat*, whwa oMnlea I reepm, 

' abobanfaad tbpatior * eoaatdeiebletUMia on. Tka 

na yaubaTaiPadaalticarixit ninbllahpientlB tUaeili.ts 

■.nut Bf lliemceaaliy of aeeiflBf elaewfeen faTwhat wa 

r wui la BUI liae, deaenra Ihe uni|«llfied apprsbatlBB asd 

raaierprti* aa Ball ncriu, liemalBiyDura. he, 

B.H.LATROBE, 
IrllKetlnetrlatbeaerilcaarihaBalUDieieaadehto Rati 
read CaapaBy. 
A Biimbar BTeibeT laaata are Ib BBr^naaawlan aadnithibe 



iBlredseed, bat ere we leoftby. We ahsuld be hafp] 
aabBtlibaei upasttBlhaiaBiIb av BaeaMi daatieoB efpa 



I 



i 



f 



V 



